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H.  Res.  Ill 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  21,  1947 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  reso- 
lution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

February  26,  1947. — Agreed  to 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
thorough  studies  and  investigations  relating  to  matters  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  committee  under  rule  XI  (1)  (g)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  such  purposes  the  said  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies  and  in- 
vestigations with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  or  otherwise 
as  the  committee  deems  desirable. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Lo^  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  this  opening  statement.  It  was  originally  planned  to  commence 
this  hearing  with  certain  public  witnesses,  with  the  idea  that  the 
committee  might  secure  as  quickly  as  possible  an  over-all  view  of 
the  Holly  wood  jurisdictional  strife  from  an  impartial  point  of  view. 
Since  arriving  in  Los  Angeles  we  have  had  so  many  conflicting  reports 
with  respect  to  the  real  issues  which  are  involved  that  the  committee 
has  decided  to  hear  industry  witnesses  first,  and,  if  possible,  to  follow 
those  witnesses  with  the  local  labor  leaders  and  complainants  of  the 
warring  factions  in  Hollywood.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  better 
to  have  the  public  witnesses  follow  rather  than  go  before  industry 
and  labor.  In  this  was,  it  is  hoped,  we  will  be  able  to  secure  a  more 
impartial  summary  of  the  facts  by  the  public  witnesses. 

Now,  I  want  this  hearing  to  be  conducted  in  a  most  orderly  fashion, 
so  that  we  can  expedite  our  job  here  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  the  witnesses  and 
members  of  the  various  organizations,  and  their  friends,  and  the 
interested  public  that  attend  these  hearings,  so  that  you  might  have  an 
over-all  picture  that  this  is  not  a  trial,  but  an  investigation.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  the  counsel  for  either  industry,  or  any  of  the 
labor  organizations,  or  the  public,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
questions  asked,  but  only  by  following  this  procedure : 

As  you  will  note,  there  will  be  counsel  surrounding  the  committee's 
counsel,  Mr.  Irving  G.  McCann,  at  the  counsel  table;  and  when  the 
counsel  wish  to  have  the  witness  questioned,  they  will  write  out  the 
question  and  submit  it  to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Locher,  and  she  will 
pass  the  question  on  to  the  committee's  counsel,  who  will  ask  the 
witness  the  question  tendered  by  the  counsel  of  the  interested  groups. 
■  I  also  want  to  request  that  all  those  in  the  hearing  room  refrain 
from  any  expression  of  sentiment  during  this  hearing,  because  you 
must  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  that  we  must  be  impartial  and  we  do 
not  want  any  expressions  by  those  attending  the  hearing  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  testimony.  I  hope  that  all  in  the  courtroom  will 
obey  the  signs,  "Positively  no  smoking,"  and  we  will  proceed  at  once 
with  the  witness. 
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Mr.  McCann  lias  an  announcement  to  make,  and  then  we  will  call 
the  first  witness.    Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show 
that  Messrs.  Barry  Price,  Maurice  Benjamin,  and  Burton  A,  Zorn  are 
appearinjj  today  as  counsel 'for  the  Motion  Picture  Producers,  and 
that  Mr.  Michael  Luddy  is  appearing  as  counsel  for  the  lATSE,  and 
Mr.  Zach  Cobb  as  counsel  for  the  carpenters.  If  there  is  anyone  else 
in  the  room  who  purports  to  represent  any  other  party  in  interest,  1 
wish  they  would  make  themselves  known  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  B.  B.  Kahane,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Kahane,  will  you  please  raise  your  right  hand? 
Do  3^ou  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  B.  KAHANE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COLUMBIA 
PICTURES  CORP.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Benjamin  B.  Kahane. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  official  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  I  am  vice  president  of  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Please  state  for  the  record  your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Home? 

Mr.  McCAXX^  Home  and  place  of  business. 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Home,  Crestview  6-7758 ;  office,  Hollywood  3181. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  have  you  been  in  motion  pictures? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Since  1920. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  have  you  been  a  vice  president  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp.? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Eleven  years. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  note  that  in  the  memorandum  which  has  been  fur- 
nished me  you  are  referred  to  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
producers'  labor  connnittee,  which  subcommittee  was  in  active  charge 
of  negotiations  during  the  recent  strikes  and  jurisdictional  troubles  in 
Hollywood;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Well,  I  assumed  to  act  as  spokesman  or  chairman  for 
the  committee  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Tell  the  chairman  exactly  what  your  status  is,  whe- 
ther you  just  assumed  something  or  whether  you  actually  held  an 
official  position  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  There  was  never  any  official  position  created,  because 
it  was  necessary  or  advisable  to  have  a  spokesman  or  chairman  at 
meetings  and  1  was  selected  more  frequently  than  the  others,  so  I 
assumed  to  act  almost  entirely  during  the  critical  negotiations  in  1945 
and  '4G. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  tell  us  just  what  the  organizational  set-up  of 
the  industry  was  within  which  you  became  an  acting  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Kahane.  There  are  approximately  10  major  producing  com- 
panies in  Hollywood.  Their  problems  are  pretty  much  the  same  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  40  different  guilds  and  unions  that  we 
deal  with.    We  accordingly  met  and  discussed  our  common  problems. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "we"  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Representatives — executives  usually — representa- 
tives of  the  various  motion-picture  producers — Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer,  Loew's,  Warner  Bros.,  Universal,  RKO,  Republic  Pictures, 
Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  this  first  problem  developed  in  1945,  let  us 
say — the  jurisdictional  strike — tell  us  briefly  what  was  done  by  this 
committee  at  that  time.  Were  there  representatives  of  all  of  those 
10  majors  who  got  together  and  they  designated  you  as  the  chairman 
of  their  group  for  negotiation  purposes?  State  just  what  the  facts 
are. 

Mr.  Kahane.  If  you  mean  when  the  trouble  commenced — you  mean 
the  set  decorators  trouble  in  early  1945  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  doors  be  closed  to  any  further  ad- 
missions. I  think  the  room  is  becoming  entirely  too  crowded  for  the 
conduct  of  the  hearing. 

iNlr.  Kearns.  Well,  after  the  conclusion  of  each  witness'  testimony 
we  can  reopen  the  doors.  Some  may  want  to  leave,  Mr.  Counsel,  and 
come  back  again,  and  some  of  the  press  may  still  be  on  their  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
photographers  coming  in  and  out  and  all  the  newsmen,  but  otherwise 
I  think  we  should  exclude  any  further  representatives  of  the  public. 

Do  you  recall  the  question  that  was  asked,  Mr.  Kahane? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  think  it  was  just  as  informal  as  this,  that  they  said, 
''We  are  going  to  meet  with  the  actors  today,"  or  "We  are  going  to 
meet  with  the  lATSE  group,  and  we  want  to  have  somebody  to  act 
as  spokesman,  and  will  you  do  it"  and  I  said  I  would,  and  that  was 
that. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  years  have  you  been  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  employers'  group,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  from  about  January  1945  until  January 
1947. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  believe,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Kahane? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir.? 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  proceed  ?  Do  you  want  to  read  that  state- 
ment or  do  you  want  to  make  an  oral  statement? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  read  it.  It  is  quite 
long. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  object  to  being  interrupted  in  case  we  have 
any  questions  to  ask  while  you  are  reading  it? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Labor  strife  in  Hollywood  stems  from  jurisdictional 
conflicts  between  rival  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  has  been  true  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  industry.  It  is 
true  today. 
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Not  because  of  any  questions  as  to  wa^es,  lionrs,  or  working  con- 
ditions, but  solely  because  of  jurisdictional  disi)utes.  tension,  argu- 
ments, and  bitterness  have  been  almost  contimious,  work  stoppages 
and  interruptions  have  been  frequent,  and  bitter  and  costly  strikes 
have  occurred. 

The  experience  has  been  extremely  costly  to  all  concerned,  inter- 
ruptions and  delays  have  cost  the  studios  untold  millions  of  dollars, 
and  employees  of  all  groups  have  from  time  to  time  suffered  enormous 
loss  of  wages  while  disputes  remained  unsettled. 

The  evils  of  the  situation  are  dramatically  emphasized  when  it  is 
recalled  that  for  20  out  of  the  last  ?>0  months  a  large  group  of  our 
oldest  and  most  skilled  employees  have  been  absent  from  their  jobs 
by  leason  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  Avhich  has  cost  them  millions  of 
dollars  in  wages. 

Mr.  McCanx.  To  wnat  group  do  you  refer  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  refer  to  all  those  of  the  striking  group. 

Mr.  ]\IcCaxx.  But  you  don't  have  any  particular  specific  group  in 
mind?  Are  you  referring  to  the  members  of  the  different  studio 
unions,  are  you  referring  to  the  carpenters  and  painters,  or  members 
of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  or  do  you  have  some  other  union 
in  mind? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  No;  I  have  in  mind  those  who  were  members  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  who  refused  to  pass  picket  lines  estab- 
lished by  those  strikers. 

Mr.  McCax^n.  And  there  were  some  members,  as  I  judge  from 
voluminous  records  that  have  been  furnished  to  me,  even  in  the  lATSE 
group  who  refused  to  pass  the  picket  lines;  is  th.at  not  correct? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Yes;  latterly  one  of  the  members  of  the  lATSE 
group  refused  to. 

Mr.  McCaxx'.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  1  have  one  further  question,  too,  for  the  record.  This 
is  a  very  important  issue  here  in  your  testimony.  You  say  that  none 
of  these  disputes  are  over  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions.  In 
other  words,  those  have  all  been  negotiated  satisfactorily  and  there  is 
no  dispute  over  those  items? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearx'S.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Family  quarrels  are  notoriously  the  most  bitter. 
During  the  30-week  strike  of  1945  and  during  the  current  strike  that 
started  last  September  there  have  been  bombing  of  homes,  property 
destruction,  and  physical  violence. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  May  I  stop  you  right  there? 

Mr.  Kahax^e.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx'.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  in  this  jurisdiction 
for  the  bombing  of  any  homes? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  for  property  de- 
struction? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  I  believe  so,  but  I  think  that  some  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses are  qualified  to  give  you  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  all  the  arrests 
that  have  been  made  and  the  disposition  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  is  the  best  witness  to  give  us  information  with 
respect  to  the  criminal  acts  which  have  been  committed  ? 
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Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Fred  Meyer  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  fully. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Meyer  present  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Meyer  to  qualify  himself  as  soon  as 
possible  to  discuss  that  matter.    Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  producers  had  only  two  alternatives :  to  operate 
their  studios  as  best  they  could  under  such  strike  conditions,  or  to 
close  down  the  studios  entirely,  throwing  out  of  work  some  30,000 
employees,  most  of  whom  had  no  interest  in  the  controversy,  and  the 
producers  themselves  facing  a  staggering  and  crippling  loss — possibly 
bankruptcy. 

They  chose  to  fight  to  keep  the  studios  in  operation. 

Industry  is  helpless  in  such  a  jurisdictional  dispute. 

The  controversy  is  not  of  industry's  making,  nor  is  its  settlement 
within  industry's  control.  The  issue  simply  is  this :  Who  does  what 
work,  and  who  pays  dues  to  whom.  That  is  an  issue  solely  between 
unions.     It  is  not  an  issue  between  the  unions  and  us. 

It  is  trite  but  true  to  say  that  industry  is  caught  in  the  middle.  If 
it  exerts  particular  activity  to  settle  the  dispute,  it  finds  itself  in  the 
position  of  the  innocent  bystander  who  intervenes  in  a  violent  family 
quarrel.     His  fate  is  traditional. 

Tlie  producers  have  long  begged  labor  to  settle  these  problems 
which  have  plagued  tlie  industry.  They  have  encouraged  every  sug- 
gestion for  workable  arbitration  procedures.  They  have  offered  to 
cooperate  in  ever^^  way  in  setting  up,  and  maintaining  continuous  ar- 
biration  machinery,  and  once  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  involved. 

AVe  have  learned  through  long  experience  that  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes cannot  be  settled  on  the  level  of  the  locals.  We  have  learned 
by  long  experience  that  tlie  A.  F.  of  L.  cannot  compel  such  settlements 
between  its  autonomous  internationals. 

Only  the  international  unions  involved  can  permanently  settle  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  assure  peace  in  the  industry. 

All  that  the  producers  want  is  labor  peace  and  the  freedom  to  op- 
erate. They  welcome  and  ^rill  support  fully  any  effort  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  this  costly,  senseless,  jurisdictional  fighting  among  unions 
over  who  should  do  what  work  in  the  studios. 

The  investigations  of  this  committee  offer  us  one  further  hope. 
If  this  committee,  by  invoking  public  opinion,  by  using  its  good  offices, 
by  seeking  legislation,  or  by  any  other  means,  can  succeed  in  resolv- 
ing tliese  continuous  jui-isdictional  problems  so  that  our  studios  can 
operate  normally  and  our  employees  can  remain  at  w^ork,  it  will  have 
made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  for  good  in  the  history  of 
American  labor  relations. 

In  order  to  assist  the  committee  in  its  investigations  into  a  very 
complex  problem,  the  producers  have  prepared  the  following  state- 
ment, tracing  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  jurisdictional  disputes 
which  have  been  most  acute  in  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  troubles  have  nothing  to  do  with 
wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions.  Our  employees  are  well  paid — 
in  many  categories  receiving  the  highest  pay  in  the  world  for  such 
work — and  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  reaching  agreements 
with  them  on  those  subjects.  Our  single  labor  problem  is  the  juris- 
dictional dispute. 
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It  is  sometimes  asked  why  jui'isdiction;il  disputes  occur  so  much 
more  frequently  and  seriously  in  the  motion-picture  industry  than  in 
most  other  industries.     There  are  at  least  two  fundamental  reasons. 

The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  a  studio.  In  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  turning  out  its  product  on  an  assembly  line, 
an  operation  may  develop  which  is  on  the  border  line  of  the  juris- 
diction of  two  unions.  But  if  the  dispute  over  its  performance  is 
once  settled,  either  by  agreement,  arbitration,  or  economic  action,  the 
settlement  has  an  element  of  permanence.  Today's  operation  is  re- 
peated, unchanged,  tomorrow  and  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion-picture  studios  cannot  operate  on 
an  assembly-line  basis.  Each  set,  each  mechanical  or  other  device 
designed  to  produce  an  illusion,  presents  a  separate  problem.  While 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  general  lornudas  for  allocation  of  work,  the 
application  of  those  formulas  to  specific  operations  presents  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  problems,  many  of  whicli  will  never  again  recur. 

The  second  reason  for  the  prevalance  of  jurisdictional  disputes  in 
the  motion-picture  industry  is  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  unions 
with  which  the  industry  deals. 

The  motion-picture  industry  is  highly  unionized.  Substantially  all 
employees  are  represented  by  labor  organizations,  including  actors, 
writers,  directors,  and  other  artistic  and  creative  employees.  The 
producers  regularly  deal  with  more  than  40  separate  guilds  and 
unions.  Most  of  the  contracts  are  either  closed-sho]i  or  union-shop 
contracts.  All  but  a  few  independent  unions  are  affiliated  with  the 
A.F.ofL. 

The  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees — here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  lATSE — is  an  industrial  horizontal  labor 
organization  within  the  A.  F,  of  L.  Within  its  membership  are  in- 
cluded the  employees  who  work  on  or  about  the  sets  and  locations  in 
preparation  for  and  in  the  photographing  and  recording  of  motion 
pictures,  who  manufacture  props,  miniatures,  special  effects,  costumes, 
and  certain  sets  photographed  in  motion  pictures,  and  who  develop  and 
cut  the  motion-picture  film. 

The  cameramen  who  photograph  the  motion  pictures,  the  sound 
technicians  who  record  the  sound,  the  grips  who  perform  the  work  of 
stagehands,  the  property  men  who  manufactuie  and  operate  props  and 
special  effects,  the  electricians  who  light  the  sets,  the  costumers  who 
manufacture  the  costumes,  the  first-aid  men  and  women  who  render 
first-aid,  the  laborers,  the  laboratory  technicians  who  develop  and  print 
the  photographed  film,  the  film  editors  who  cut  and  assemble  the  photo- 
graphed film,  and  the  projectionists  who  project  the  film  in  the  thea- 
ters, are  all  members  of  the  lATSE  performing  services  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  closed-shop  contracts  between  the  lATSE  and  the 
motion -picture  producers. 

The  work  performed  by  members  of  the  lATSE  cuts  across  tradi- 
tional AFL  craft  lines.  For  example,  the  manufacturing  of  cabinets 
ami  furniture  is,  in  other  industries,  ordinarily  claimed  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  carpenters'  union.  In  the  motion-picture  studios 
such  work  is  done  by  the  lATSE  prop  makers,  though  not  always 
without  protest  from  the  carpenters'  union.  The  grips  use  carpen- 
ters' tools  and  perform  work  on  the  stages  which  could  be  claimed,  and 
has  been  claimed,  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  carpenters'  union. 
The  lATSE  electricians  perform  Avork  in  connection  with  the  light- 
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ing  of  sets  which  could  be  claimed  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  The  lATSE  sound 
technicians  perform  work  in  connection  with  the  electrical  sound  equip- 
ment which  also  could  be  claimed  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  The  property  men  fabricate  machine  parts  out  of 
metal  in  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  props  and  special  effects  and 
thus  perform  work  which  could  be  claimed  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Many  other  examples 
could  be  given. 

There  has  traditionally  existed  a  shaky  and  uncertain  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  lATSE  collective  bargaining  unit  and  the  collective 
bargaining  units  reprseented  by  the  traditional  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  unions. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  committee  appointed  to  resolve 
jurisdictional  questions  in  the  motion-picture  industry  in  1945  referred 
to  the  establishment  of  jurisdictional  lines  between  the  lATSE  and 
the  traditional  A.  F.  of  L.  craft  unions  as  presenting  "a  most  difficult 
and  complex  problem." 

Traditionally  there  have  been  substantial  areas  of  disputed  work. 
Dissension  and  dissatisfaction  have  for  many  years  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  A.  F.  of  L,  executive  council  committee  stated  that  "a  large  por- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  in  dispute  over  a  long  period  of  years." 

The  Confernece  of  Studio  Unions — hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
CSU — is  an  association  of  unions  which  act  in  unison.  During  recent 
months  there  have  been  some  withdrawals  from  the  CSU,  but  during 
most  of  the  period  referred  to  herein  the  CSU  has  been  composed  of 
five  locals  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  which  I  will  describe  in  a  moment, 
and  also  local  40  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  International  Association  of  ^Machinists,  Cinema  Lodge  1185, 
the  officers  and  guards'  local  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  the  janitors'  local  of  the  Building  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  local  374  of  the  International  Molders  and  Foun- 
dry Workers  of  North  America,  local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and  local  (u  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Association.  All  but  the  machinists  are  af- 
filiated with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ♦• 

The  five  locals  of  the  painters'  union  are  local  644,  which  includes 
the  employees  who  paint;  local  1489,  which  includes  studio  publicity 
agents;  local  1488,  which  includes  employees  who  analyze  and  make 
synopses  of  stories  and  books ;  local  852,  w^hich  includes  cartoonists ; 
and  local  1421,  which  includes  draftsmen  and  illustrators. 

One  of  the  many  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  lATSE  and 
the  member  unions  of  the  CSU  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  strike  which 
occurred  in  the  motion-picture  industry  on  March  12,  1945,  and  termi- 
nated October  31,  1945.  The  strike  was  initially  called  by  local  1421 
of  the  painters'  union  in  an  attempt  to  gain  jurisdiction  over  a  classifi- 
cation of  employees  sometimes  called  set  dressers  and  sometimes  called 
set  decorators.  The  lATSE  claimed  jurisdiction  over  set  dressers  and 
had  issuecl  a  charter  to  local  44  of  the  lATSE  covering,  among  other 
classifications,  the  classification  known  as  set  dressers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  one  moment,  please,  sir.  When  did  they  issue 
this  charter  to  local  44  of  the  lATSE  ? 
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Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  date,  Mr.  McCann, 
but  I  am  sure 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  organization  who  can  state 
the  time  at  which  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  lATSE  to  local  44? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  I  imagine  that  information  could  be  obtained  for  you, 
sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy  says  that  it  was  in  1939. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IVIcCann.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Local  1421  of  the  painters'  union,  a  member  of  the 
CSU,  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  these  employees. 

On  the  face  of  things,  a  jurisdictional  dispute  over  set  dressers  or 
set  decorators  would  seem  to  be  insignificant  because  there  were  only 
approximately  77  of  them  employed  in  the  entire  industry.  This  dis- 
pute, however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  a  jurisdictional  contest  which 
had  long  been  brewing  between  the  lATSE  and  the  unions  which  were 
members  of  the  CSU,  the  solution  of  which,  as  the  executive-council 
committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  later  stated,  j)resentecl  "a  most  difficult 
and  complex  problem." 

The  set-dresser  or  decorator  controversy  provided  the  incident  which 
provoked  open  warfare.  Peace  could  not  be  secured  without  a  settle- 
ment of  the  other  controversies  which  would  otherwise  themselves 
provide  future  incidents. 

Prior  to  the  calling  of  the  strike  on  IMarch  12,  1945,  by  local  1421 
of  the  painters'  union,  both  the  painters'  local  1421  and  the  lATSE 
local  44  had  made  demands  that  the  producers  negotiate  with  them 
with  regard  to  set  dressers.  Each  claimed  to  be  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  these  employees. 

The  producers  refused  to  determine  at  their  peril  the  conflicting 
clainis  of  these  rival  unions  as  to  the  unit  in  which  set  dressers  should 
be  included  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  and,  when  on  Octo- 
ber 4, 1944,  the  producers  again  refused  to  recognize  painters'  local  1421 
as  collective-bargaining  agent  for  set  dressers,  painters'  local  1421 
caused  set  dressers  to  strike  progressively  at  the  various  major  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  one  moment,  sir.  At  that  point  may  I  ask 
whether  there  had  been  an  election  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  with  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  77  men  involved  as 
set  dressers  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Not  at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCann.  Did  the  company  make  any  effort  to  secure  an  adju- 
dication by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  that  problem? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  at  that  time — just  before  this  strike  that  I  re- 
ferred to — a  petition  had  been  filed  by  the  set  decorators  and  CSU, 
and  when  the  lATSE  intervened  in  that  proceeding  the  set  decorators 
and  set  dressers  withdrew  their  petition,  leaving  the  matter  hanging. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  too  many  initials.  I  don't  get  them  clear 
in  my  own  mind.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  the  painters'  union  in- 
volved, local  44,  lATS'E. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Which  of  those  organizations  asked  for  an  adjudica- 
tion by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  will  state  it  so  it  will  be  clear.  The  local  belonging 
to  the  painters'  organization — the  CSU  organization — filed  the  peti- 
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tion.  Local  40,  the  prop  makers,  belong  to  the  lATSE,  and  intervened 
in  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  McCann,  That  isn't  the  local  that  wanted  to  do  the  job  at  all. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  local  44. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  said  "40." 

Mr.  Kahane.  Local  44. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  interceded.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Then  the  painters'  local  withdrew  its  petition,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  decided  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  resulted  then  in  a  strike. 

Mr.  Kahane.  One  other  time  we  had  this  happen.  AVe  will  come 
to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  resulted  initially  in  the  strike  of  1045? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  McCann.  That  started  vour  first  trouble  which  ran  from  March 
12  to  October  81, 1045? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  we  will  have  to  either  open 
the  windows  or  turn  up  the  air  conditioning.  I  notice  it  is  definitely 
affecting  my  throat  and  my  thinking.  The  air  is  entirely  too  little  for 
the  crowd. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  for  5  minutes,  until  we  can  get  word  to 
the  engineer  and  see  about  clearing  up  the  air  conditioning. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  Avill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from  counsel  around  me 
that  the  incident  to  which  you  are  referring  here  occurred  in  1944, 
Mr.  Kahane,  rather  than  in  1045,  and  that  it  is  reached  on  the  next 
page,  so  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  right,  sir.  I  think  I  had  read  about  the  strike 
that  occurred  progressively  at  the  various  studios. 

About  October  11,  1044,  at  the  request  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  liowever.  the  striking  set  dressers  returned  to  work.  The 
National  AVar  Labor  Board  made  an  effort  to  have  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  painters'  local  1421  and  lATSE  local  44  settled  within 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  this  effort  did  not  meet  with 
success. 

On  January  6,  1045,  at  the  request  of  painters'  local  1421  a  Smith- 
Connally  Act  strike-vote  election  was  held  in  which  the  issue  was 
stated  by  painters'  local  1421,  as  follows : 

The  objection  of  the  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  local 
1421,  to  the  failure  of  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  to  recognize  it  as  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  its  set  decorators. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  identical  statements  were  filed  with 
respect  to  the  other  major  producers. 

On  January  26,  1945,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  appointed 
Thomas  Tongue  as  arbitrator  to  decide  the  case.  The  lATSE  refused 
to  participate  in  such  an  arbitration. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment.  Is  that  the  first  time  there  was  any 
refusal  to  particij^ate  in  arbitration  in  the  jurisdictional  strife  which 
started  in  1944? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  know  that  any  other  request  was  ever  made 
for  an  arbitration,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCann.  No  other  request  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Not  that  I  know  of.  This  request  wasn't  made  by  the 
prockicers.  This  was  an  arbitration  that  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  ordered. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Up  to  this  time  there 
liad  been  no  refusal  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  arbitrate  any  matters  { 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  don't  believe  1  know  of  any  occasion  where  arbi- 
tration was  brought  up  before  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kahane.  And,  as  this  report  will  show — I  will  read  the  re- 
port— the  statement;  that  is  better. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Arbitrator  Tongue  issued  a  purported  award  in 
which  he  attempted  to  establish  set  dressers  as  constituting  an  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit  and  in  which  he  attempted  to  designate 
painters'  local  1421  as  the  collective-bargaining  agent  for  that  unit. 
The  lATSE  promptly  appealed  from  that  decision,  asserting  that 
the  determination  of  bargaining  units  and  of  bargaining  agents  was 
an  exclusive  function  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
that  consequently  the  arbitrator's  decision  w^as  a  nullity. 

On  February  26  the  CSU  demanded  compliance  wd^h  the  award 
by  6  p.  m.  of  that  day,  under  threat  of  economic  action. 

On  the  same  day,  the  lATSE  officially  advised  the  ])roducers  that 
if,  pending  its  appeal,  they  recognized  1421  as  bargaining  agent  under 
the  award,  its  property  men  would  refuse  to  work  w^ith  any  set  dressers 
not  members  of  lATSE. 

The  producers  thereupon,  and  on  the  same  day,  promptly  appealed 
to  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  were  on  the  spot  between  the 
two  unions,  both  of  whom  demanded  and  gave  you  no  chance  to  do 
anything  except  have  a  strike,  no  matter  which  way  you  want  % 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  suggestive  of  the  build- 
ing industry  in  New  Jersey,  where  four  unions  demanded  the  right  to 
unload  and  three  demanded  the  right  to  install  the  material,  and  all 
four  of  them  threatened  to  strike  if  the  person  owning  the  material 
didn't  employ  each  to  do  it, 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  the  pattern  again. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  By  the  time  the  matter  was  reached,  the  strike  of 
March  12,  1945,  had  been  called.  In  accordance  with  its  established 
policy  of  refusing  to  pass  on  controversies  while  a  strike  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  National  War  Labor  Board  refused  to  pass  on  these  petitions. 

On  February  27,  1945,  immediately  after  filing  their  petition  with 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  producers  filed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  an  employei-s'  representation  petition  in  which 
they  requested  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  determine  the 
appropriate  unit  in  which  set  dressers  belonged  and  the  collective- 
bargaining  representative  of  such  appropriate  unit. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  acted  promptly  upon  that  peti- 
tion, consolidating  it  for  hearing  with  other  petitions  previously  filed 
by  painters'  local  1421  with  respect  to  other  employees,  and  a  hearing 
was  commenced  by  the  National  Laboi-  Relations  Board  on  March  7, 
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1945,    The  i^rodiicers,  painters'  local  1421,  and  lATSE  local  44  were 
all  represented  at  and  participated  in  this  hearing. 

However,  on  March  12, 1945,  while  the  hearing  was  still  in  progress, 
painters'  local  1421  called  a  strike  against  all  of  the  major  producers 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  producers  to  recognize  local  1421  as 
the  collective  bargaining  agent  of  set  dressers  without  waiting  for  the 
Board's  decision. 

On  March  10, 1945,  immediately  before  the  strike,  the  Tenth  Region- 
al War  Labor  Board  pointed  out  to  the  CSU  that  its  case  was  being 
handled  expeditiously,  and  that  the  proposed  strike  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  peaceful  and  orderly  methods  established  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

Immediately  the  strike  was  called,  Mr.  William  Green,  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  officially  disavowed  the  strike,  denounced  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  labor's  no-strike  pledge,  and  called  upon  the  CSU  to  terminate 
immediately  what  he  called  "the  unjustified  strike  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged."' 

On  March  20,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  officially  and  formally 
directed  that  the  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

But  the  strike  continued. 

Mr.  JMcCann.  Just  a  moment.  Let's  get  this  straight  now,  so  we 
may  have  it  in  our  minds,  apart  from  this  record.  A  case  was  pending 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  had  been  filed  there 
by  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  CSU— local  1421,  rather,  of  the  CSU,  and  local 
44  of  the  lA  were  parties  to  that  hearing? 

Mr.  Kahane.  They  were  parties  and  were  present  and  participated. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  participated,  and  before  the  matter  was  adju- 
dicated by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  local  1421  called  a 
strike? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  called  that  strike  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Green  protested,  and  that  the  National  War  Labor  Board  pro- 
tested; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kahane.  They  called  the  strike,  and  it  was  after  they  called  the 
strike  that  the  protest  came  from  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Months  afterward  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  observed : 

Were  we  called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  employees  in 
striking  was  well  considered,  we  should  say  unhestitatingly  that  it  was  not.  It 
showed  a  disregard  for  orderly  processes  of  the  Board,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
rely  upon  the  machinery  which  Congress  had  made  available  as  an  alternative  to 
the  strike;  it  contributed  materially  to  the  prolongation  of  a  dispute  which  the 
Board  could  otherwise  have  decided  many  months  ago. 

Although  the  strike  was  called  by  local  1421  of  the  painters'  union, 
most  of  the  CSU  unions  joined  the  strike. 

The  dispute  over  set  dressers  or  set  decorators  was,  of  course,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  long-standing  jurisdictional  contest  between  the 
lATSE  and  the  unions  which  were  members  of  the  CSU".  The  pro- 
ducers were  in  the  middle. 

They  dared  not  submit  to  the  pressure  of  the  strike  and  recognize 
local  1421,  because  such  action  on  their  part  would  have  resulted  in 
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economic  action  by  the  lATSE,  and.  moreover,  would  have  subjected 
them  to  a  charge  of  unfair  Labor  ])ractices. 

They  dared  not  recognize  the  lATSE  as  having  jurisdiction  over  set 
decorators,  because  such  action  on  their  part  would  only  prolong  the 
economic  warfare  instituted  by  the  CSU  and  would  have  subjected 
them  to  a  charge  of  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  strike  was  obviously  a  fight  between  the  CSU  and  the  lATSE 
in  which  each  of  these  two  labor  organizations  tried  to  force  the  pro- 
ducers to  throw  their  weight  on  its  side. 

The  producers  could  not  afford  to  close  down  their  studios  while  these 
two  labor  organizations  fought  each  other  to  a  standstill.  Economic 
necessity  forced  them  to  try  to  continue  operations. 

The  lATSE  took  the  position  that  it,  rather  than  the  producers, 
was  the  target  of  the  strike.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  its  members  that 
the  studios  continue  to  operate  and  thus  furnish  them  continued  em- 
ployment. Accordingly  it  furnished  to  the  producers  employees  to 
keep  the  studios  in  operation. 

The  great  majority  of  the  lATSE  members  reported  for  work  and 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  employers  to  perform  whatever  work 
they  were  capable  of  doing. 

The  strike  was  marked  by  mass  picketing  and  violence. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  second  before  you  start  the  next  sentence. 
When  you  say  "the  great  majority,"  can  you  give  me  any  specific  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  number  of  lATSE  members  who  honored 
the  picket  line  of  the  CSU  and  refused  to  work  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  numbers  of  men. 
But  there  were  certain  men  in  44,  the  prop  makers  particularly,  that 
I  recall  who  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  line.  There  might  have 
been  others,  but  notably  the  prop  makers. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  that  union  was  the  very  union  that  was  in- 
volved in  this  jurisdictional  strike,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kahane,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  of  local  44  honored  the  picket  line  of  the  CSU ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes.  That  sounds  strange.  It  isn't  strange  when 
you  realize  there  are  fights  within  fights.  There  was  antagonism  be- 
tween some  of  the  locals,  members  of  the  locals,  and  the  international 
officers.     Those  fights  are  constantly  brewing. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  there  another  factor  that  perhaps  has  a  part 
in  this  picture,  that  some  of  the  men  carry  cards  with  both  unions? 

Mr.  Kahane.  There  have  been  men  who  held  cards  with  both  unions, 
where  the  kind  of  work  impinges  on  the  other.  It  isn't  a  general 
custom. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  in  Hollywood  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
to  belong  to  about  four  unions  in  order  to  earn  a  living? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  had  that  as  one  of  the  complaints — that  a 
person  has  to  join  three  or  four  unions  in  order  to  carry  on  their  ordi- 
nary functions  out  there. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  O.  K.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  producers  obtained  injunctions  against  such  ac- 
tivities, but  in  many  instances  strikers  defied  the  court's  orders.  It 
was  a  bitter  and  costly  struggle. 
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In  October  1945  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  meeting 
in  Cincinnati.     They  meet  four  times  a  year,  as  you  know. 

Eric  Johnston,  who  had  just  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  pro- 
ducers' association,  and  Donald  Nelson,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers,  went  back  to  Cincinnati  to 
that  meeting,  and  appealed  to  the  council  on  behalf  of  the  producers 
to  settle  the  issues  involved. 

He  called  attention  to  the  violence  and  the  fear  of  even  further 
violence. 

The  council  pointed  out  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
without  power  to  impose  a  settlement  of  jurisdictional  issues  upon  its 
outonomous  internationals.  Such  settlement  can  be  made  only  by 
voluntary  action  of  the  internationals  involved. 

However,  after  various  conferences,  Mr.  Green,  president  of  the 
federation,  appealed  to  the  international  presidents  involved,  and  par- 
ticularly to  William  Hutcheson,  of  the  carpenters,  and  Richard  Walsh, 
of  the  lATSE,  who  by  this  time  had  become  the  chief  parties  to  the 
controversy,  to  settle  a  conflict  which  was  bringing  disrepute  upon  the 
A.  F.  ofL.  "... 

As  a  result,  the  council  issued  a  directive  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  internationals  involved  and  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Nelson  on 
behalf  of  the  producers.     It  reads  as  follows : 

1.  The  council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

2.  That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

3.  That  for  a  period  of  30  days  the  international  unions  affected  make  every 
attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  questions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

4.  That  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  investigate  and 
determine  within  ,30  days  all  jurisdictional  questions  still  involved. 

5.  That  all  parties  concerned — the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Cari>enters  and  Joiners  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  of  America,  and  the  Building  Service  Employees'  International 
Union — accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions  and  determinations  as  the 
executive  council  committee  of  three  may  finally  render. 

While  the  strike  nominally  was  over  the  right  to  represent  set  deco- 
rators, the  CSU  unions  which  participated  in  the  strike  had  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  of  their  own  with  the  lATSE,  and  it  was  clear  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  strike 
could  be  settled  only  by  an  adjudication  of  the  many  jurisdictional 
disputes  which  had  been  plaguing  the  motion-picture  industry.  It 
recognized  that  the  jurisdictional  dispute  over  set  decorators  was 
simply  the  spark  which  ignited  a  long-smoldering  fire  which  included 
within  its  area  disputes  between  the  lATSE,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
painters,  carpenters,  machinists,  electrical  workers,  and  building-serv- 
ice employees,  on  the  other  hand. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  executive  council  ordered  that  all 
jurisdictional  disputes  be  settled  within  the  period  of  60  days  from 
the  issuance  of  its  directive.  The  major  motion-picture  producers  and 
all  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  involved  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  the  arbitration  committee  and  to  accept  it  as  final  and  binding.  On 
this  basis,  the  30-week-old  strike  which  started  on  March  12,  1945, 
was  settled  on  October  31,  1945,  and  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 
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On  December  20,  1945,  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
issued  its  award.    It  pointed  out : 

The  investigation  revealed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  in  dispute 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Records  supplied  from  the  tiles  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  including  numerous  agreements  previously  entered  into, 
were  made  the  subject  of  committee  examination  and  study     ♦     *     *. 

An  analysis  disclosed  that  three  principal  methods  of  solution  could  be 
utilized,  i.  e. : 

(rt)  Strict  adlierence  to  craft  or  vertical  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  motion- 
picture  studios. 

(b)  Establishment  of  an  industrial  or  horizontal  union  throughout  the 
industry. 

(c)  A  division  of  work  designations  within  the  industry  patterned  after 
previous  agreements,  negotiated  mutually  by  the  various  crafts. 

After  careful  and  thorough  study,  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
latter  plan  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  of  approach.  It  is  the  committee's 
considered  opinion  that  such  procedure  affords  tlie  only  solution  to  a  most 
difficult  and  complex  problem. 

In  deciding  the  controversies  between  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE, 
the  committee  said : 

The  committee  rules  that  the  division  ofwork  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  United  Brotherliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  February  5,  192,5,  and  known  as 
the  1926  agreement,  be  placed  in  full  effect  immediately. 

It  then  stated  the  division  of  work,  in  the  language  of  the  1926 
agreement,  which  gave  the  carpenters'  union  jurisdiction  over  certain 
carpenter  work,  including  specifically,  among  other  things,  "trim  and 
millwork  on  sets  and  stages"  and  "construction  work  on  exterior  sets," 
and  which  gave  the  lATSE  jurisdiction  over,  among  other  things,  the 
"erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages." 

It  was  out  of  the  foregoing  award  that  a  disi)ute  arose  which  grew 
into  the  current  motion-picture  strike  which  began  on  September  12, 
1946.  However,  before  discussing  that  matter  in  detail  it  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  jurisdictional  award  of  December  26, 1945,  settled 
many  of  the  jurisdictional  controversies  between  the  lATSE  and  the 
unions  belonging  to  the  CSU,  such  as  the  award  to  the  painters'  union 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  set  decorators,  which  jurisdiction  had  been 
claimed  by  the  lATSE  and  had  been  expressly  granted  to  local  44 
of  the  lATSE  in  its  charter,  nevertheless  with  respect  to  some  juris- 
dictional controversies  the  award  neither  settled  nor  attempted  to  settle 
these  areas  of  dispute.  With  respect  to  machinists,  the  award  did  not 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  lATSE  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists. 

We  may  appropriately  digress  a  moment  to  discuss  that  problem. 

Cinema  Lodge  No.  1185  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists (referred  to  herein  as  I  AM)  was,  it  will  be  recalled,  a  member 
of  CSU  and  a  party  to  the  1945  strike.  Although  it  was  formerly 
afFdiated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  it  had  withdrawn  from  that  federation 
prior  to  the  end  of  1945,  and  is  still  outside  that  body.  On  April  5, 
1945,  the  producers  notified  IA]\I  that,  because  of  its  breach  of  its 
contracts,  such  contracts  were  terminated.  Similar  action  was  taken 
at  the  same  time  with  respect  to  certain  other  CSU  unions. 

In  the  contract  between  the  producers  and  the  lAM,  which  was  in 
effect  on  March  12, 1945,  and  which  was  so  terminated  on  April  5,  1945, 
there  was  a  closed-shop  provision  covering  the  job  classifications  of 
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employees  represented  by  the  lAM,  but  the  job  chissifications  specified 
in  the  contract  were  not  accompanied  by  job  descriptions. 

Prior  to  INIarch  1945,  lATSE  unions  had  claimed  the  right  to  do 
some  machine  work,  but  the  producers  had  been  able,  by  one  means  or 
another,  to  avoid  serious  consequences  in  the  numerous  clashes  over 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  machine  work.  However,  the  operation  of 
the  studios  during  the  1945  strike  created  a  new  problem. 

During  this  strike  the  lATSE  furnished  machinists  to  the  producers, 
Avho  became  employees  and  retained  that  status  for  at  least  the  period 
of  9  months,  during  which  the  strike  was  in  progress.  They  claimed 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  justification,  that  9  months  of  service  in  a 
studio  of  one  of  the  producers  gave  them  a  better  claim  to  employment 
in  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  such  studio  than  the  claim  of 
some  machinist  who  had  not  theretofore  been  regularly  employed  in 
such  studio. 

Since  the  machinists  who  worked  during  the  strike  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  lAM  in  good  standing,  if  the  producers  entered  into  a 
closed-shop  contract  with  the  lAM  following  the  strike,  they  would 
have  been  precluded  from  offering  employment  to  employees  to  whom 
the  producers  had  incurred  moral,  if  not  legal,  obligations. 

The  difficulty  of  the  position  was  emphasized  by  the  silence  of  the 
December  1945  award  with  respect  to  machine  work  in  the  studios. 

The  award  gi'anted  to  the  lAM  only  "the  manufacturing  of  motion- 
picture  machines"'  which  had  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
jection machines,  and  although  the  producers  use  projection  machines, 
they  are  not  manufactured  in  the  studios.  Much  of  the  work  done 
by  machinists  is  done  in  the  repair  of  cameras,  the  repair  of  laboratory 
machinery,  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  devices  for  special  effects, 
the  repair  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  motion  pictures,  and  general  maintenance  work  about  the 
studios.  As  far  as  the  executive  council  committee  award  was  con- 
cerned, jurisdiction  over  this  work  was  left  wide  open. 

As  early  as  January  1946  the  teamsters'  union  had  made  claim  of 
the  jurisdiction  over  automotive  mechanics,  a  job  classification  which 
had  been  included  in  the  lAM  contract  that  was  in  effect  prior  to 
March  12,  1945.  As  early  as  February  1946  the  lATSE  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  machinists  who  did  work  in  the  servicing  of  cameras 
and  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  machinists  who  serviced  laboratory 
machinery.  The  lATSE  pointed  out  that  the  executive  council  com- 
mittee award  with  respect  to  other  classifications  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  lATSE  should  have  the  right  to  service  equipment  oper- 
ated by  IxlTSE  members,  and  urged  that  such  principle  should  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  machinists. 

In  March  1946  the  A.  F.  of  L.  issued  a  charter  to  Motion  Picture 
Studio  Cinetechnicians  Federal  Union  No.  23968  (hereinafter  called 
Federal  Union) ,  covering  most  of  the  classifications  theretofore  claim- 
ed by  lATSE ;  and  thereupon  lATSE  withdrew  its  claims  to  the  juris- 
dictions claimed  by  Federal  Union.  The  Federal  Union,  it  should  be 
observed,  unlike  most  unions  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  not  char- 
tered by  any  international,  but  received  its  charter  directly  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  signed  by  all  the  international  officers  who  compose  the 
executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

During  the  spring  of  1946,  therefore,  while  the  producers  were 
willing  to,  and  did,  recognize  the  lAM  as  the  collective-bargaining 
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agent  of  employees  in  the  machinists'  classification,  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  grant  the  lAM  a  closed  shop,  and  thus  precipitate  the  crisis 
which  was  building  up  by  reason  of  the  claims  of  the  lATSE  and  the 
teamsters'  union  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  executive  council  com- 
mittee to  make  any  award  in  respect  of  machine  work  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  find  anything  up  to  this  time  which  gives 
any  reason  to  warrant,  or  justify,  or  excuse,  any  claim  of  the  teamsters' 
union  for  representation  there.  Was  there  anything  anywhere  in  this 
report  that  gives  a  historical  background  for  the  teamsters'  claim  that 
they  should  represent  part  of  those  em])loyees  that  the  lAM  claimed 
to  represent? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No ;  unfortunately,  the  award  is  silent  about  machin- 
ists'' work,  except  to  say  about  construction  of  motion-picture  machines. 
The  machinists  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  that  fact  was  commented  upon  in  the  report  of  the  arbi- 
trators. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  their  withdrawal  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  responsible  for  the  council  failing  to  give 
them  the  consideration  that  they  should  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No:  they  said  not  in  their  report.  They  said  they 
regretted  that  the  lAM  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  that  they  were  hopeful  that  before  long  they  would 
reconsider  and  again  belong  to  the  federation. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  they  left  them  on  bread  and  water  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Kahane.  They  did  not  dispose  of  the  jurisdictional  question 
involved. 

Mr.  McCann,  They  didn't  give  them  anything. 

Mr.  Kahane.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  lATSE  machinists'  union  and  the  Federal 
Union  which  succeeded  to  its  claims,  early  in  1946  demanded  that  the 
producers  put  some  of  their  members  to  work  when  there  was  need  for 
additional  machinists.  They  asserted  that  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
discrimination  against  their  members  and  in  favor  of  lAM;  and 
hence  an  unfair  labor  practice.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  coming 
crisis,  the  producers  did,  in  March  1945,  return  to  work  some  31 
members  of  Federnl  Union.    That  is  31  throughout  the  industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  just  a  minute 

Mr.  Price.  That  should  be  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  in  the  spring  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  INIarch  of  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  should  be  March  1946? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  the  date  is  wrong. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  sentence  should  read,  "In  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  coming  crisis,  the  producers  did,  in  March  1946" 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  the  date  is  wrong. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  was  no  effort  made  by  the  producers  at 
this  time  to  have  this  matter  adjudicated  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  came  later,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  In  the  spring  of  1946,  the  CSU  made  threats  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  if  the  producers  were  to  em])loy  machinists  other  thau 
members  of  I  AM,  and  also  in  the  spring  of  1946  Los  Angeles  Central 
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Labor  Council,  backed  by  the  lATSE,  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild,  and 
the  teamsters'  union,  insisted  that  the  producers  not  discriminate 
against  Federal  Union.  In  retaliation  against  the  threats  of  the  CSU, 
the  Central  Labor  Council  in  May  1946  declared  "hot"  all  work  which 
had  ben  performed  by  members  of  the  lAM. 

The  CSU  retaliated  by  declaring  that  all  sets  were  "hot"  where 
the  cameras  used  on  such  sets  had  been  serviced  by  a  Federal  Union 
machinist,  and  prohibited  members  of  the  CSU-affiliated  unions  from 
working  such  sets.  Such  action  resulted  in  a  refusal  of  carpenters  and 
painters  to  perforin  work  on  numerous  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  your  experience  as  a  specialist  on  labor  rela- 
tions and  from  your  years  of  experience  in  the  moving-picture  busi- 
ness, did  you,  prior  to  your  own  difficulties,  ever  hear  of  one  union 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  declaring  the  work  done  by  another  A.  F.  of  L. 
union  "hot"  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Well,  first,  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  labor  relations — 
at  least  I  have  not  been,  except  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  if  I  am 
qualified  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  impression  I  get  of  this  is  that  all  these  men 
belong  to  the  same  A.  F.  of  L.  and  they  are  treating  each  other  as 
if  they  are  scabs,  not  union  members  at  all,  and  one  union  says, 
"This  is  'hot'  if  you  work  on  it,"  and  the  other  union  says,  "This  is 
'hot'  if  you  work  on  it,."  and  I  wondered  if,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
has  ever  happened  in  any  other  industrj^,  that  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union 
declared  "hot"  something  that  another  A.  F.  of  L.  union  did. 

Mr.  K\HANE.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that  it  has 
happened. 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  course,  w^e  recognize  that  the  lAM  was  not  a  part 
of  the  A.  F,  of  L.  at  that  time,  but  they  had  been  right  up  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  We  often  see  that  one  group  of  unions  call  the  other 
group  scabs  if  they  don't  agree  on  their  jurisdictional  problems. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  name  calling  in  this. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Sorrell,  the  president  of 
CSU  advised  the  producers  that  if  they  wanted  "to  get  off  the  spot" 
on  the  machinist  question,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  file  a  petition 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  let  it  determine  the 
bargaining  unit  and  representative  for  machinist.  Mr.  Sorrell,  on 
behalf  of  the  CSU,  agreed  that  the  CSU  would  abide  by  the  Board's 
decision,  and  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  filing  of  the  petition 
would  bring  peace  to  the  industry,  the  producers  conferred  with  the 
lATSE,  which  also  agreed  to  terminate  its  program  of  "hot"  work 
and  to  accept  the  Board's  decision  on  the  representation  petition  to 
be  filed  by  the  producers. 

Accordingly,  on  June  25,  1946,  the  producers  filed  a  petition  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  asking  that  the  Board  determine 
the  appropriate  unit  and  the  collective-bargaining  representative  for 
machinists.  The  men  who  had  left  their  jobs  in  the  "hot  set"  con- 
troversy were  returned  to  work. 

It  was  thought  the  agreement  that  all  parties  would  abide  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  decision  on  the  petition  filed  by 
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the  producers  at  the  suggestion  of  ]\Ir.  Sorrell,  wouhl  furnish  an  effec- 
tive sohition  to  the  machinist  problem,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

On  June  30, 1946,  Mr,  Sorrell  furnished  the  producers  with  a  memo- 
randum of  CSU  demands,  wdiich  must  be  met  if  CSU  were  not  to 
strike  on  the  following  day. 

Some  of  these  demands  related  to  wage  increases  for  the  period 
commencing  January  1,  194G,  the  various  increases  which  had  been 
granted  earlier  in  the  year  having  been  retroactive  increases  for  periods 
preceding  that  date.  But  one  of  these  demands  was  that  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  hire  any  more  machinists  pending  the  decision  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  the  petition  filed  by  the 
producers.  Although  all  of  the  other  demands  in  the  June  30  ulti- 
matum were  promptly  accepted  on  that  day,  the  producers  could  not 
agree  to  this  condition. 

Mr.  McCann,  Why?      • 

Mr,  Kahane.  The  next  line  tells  you  that.  They  obviously  could 
not  operate  without  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  hiring  replace- 
ment workers  and  additional  workers  who  would  certainly  be  needed 
during  the  weeks,  and  probably  months,  required  to  complete  the  hear- 
ing. Also  assuming  that  while  this  hearing  was  proceeding  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  might  take  weeks  and 
might  take  months,  that  we  could  not  replace  any  man  working  for 
us  if  he  died,  if  he  got  sick,  if  he  quit — we  would  just  have  to  leave 
the  job  undone, 

Mr.  McCann,  That  was  after  this  requirement? 

Mr,  Kahane,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCann,  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Apparently  this  reply  of  the  producers  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  CSU  because  on  July  1,  1946,  the  CSU,  including 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  went  on  strike. 

In  an  effort  to  terminate  this  strike  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  mass 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  afternoon  of  July  2,  1946,  at  Beverly 
Hills,  and  at  this  meeting  were  representatives  of  virtually  all  of 
the  motion-picture  unions,  including  the  CSU,  its  constituent  unions, 
the  lATSE,  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  others,  and  the  major 
motion-picture  producers.  Out  of  that  meeting  issued  what  has  been 
called  the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills, 

The  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills  sent  the  strikers  back  to  work  and  re- 
affirmed the  agreement  made  earlier  on  June  25,  1946,  that  bargain- 
ing in  respect  to  machinists  should  be  postponed  until  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  had  determined  the  appropriate  bargaining 
representative  on  the  petition  filed  by  the  producers. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  that  gave  you  the  right  to  employ  necessary 
machinists  in  the  interim? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  you  will  get  just  how  we  handled  that, 

Mr.  McCann,  All  right. 

Mr.  Kahane.  By  that  document,  the  parties  agreed  on  various 
matters  relating  to  wages  and  working  conditions;  they  agreed  to 
await  and  abide  the  result  of  the  NLRB  hearing  on  machinists  and 
publicists,  and  they  agreed  with  respect  to  jurisdictional  disputes  as 

follows : 

Arbitration 

CSU,  as  a  body  consisting  of  several  locals,  will  pledge  itself  to  an  arbitration 
procedure.    If  any  of  its  members  who  subscribe  to  this  plan  fails  to  accept  and 
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to  be  guided  by  any  arbitration  award,  he  will  not  receive  the  support  of  the 
CSU  in  its  position.  Tliis  applies  to  studio  jurisdiction  only  and  between  locals. 
Local  No.  946  agrees  to  bind  itself  to  the  CSU  arbitration  agreement  and  will 
find  out  if  it  can  secure  permission  from  its  international  to  sign  such  an 
agreement  as  a  local.  All  contracts  will  contain  this  arbitration  clause  verbatim 
in  each  contract. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  there,  was  local  946  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  that  apply  to  the  unions  that  are  affiliated 
with  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  so  that  they  would  be  bound 
by  what  the  CSU  did? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  know  wdtat  the  rules  may  be,  but  I  know  that 
local  94C  and  the  Carpenters  would  not  take  any  action  without  the 
approval  of  Mr.  William  Hutcheson,  the  international  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  CSU,  as  a  body,  voted  to  pledge  itself  to  an  ar- 
bitration procedure  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  On  the  local  level. 

Mr.  McCann.  Btit  local  946,  a  member  of  CSU,  refused  to  do  so 
until  approved  by  the  international? 

Mr.  Kahane.  They  didn't  refuse ;  they  said  that  they  would  under- 
take to  get  such  approval,  and  I  think  they  tried  to. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane  (continuing  reading)  : 

Any  dispute  other  than  wages  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Skelton  and 
Brewer  will  get  together  and  make  an  agreement  covering  arbitration.  Basis 
of  arbitration  will  be  the  A.  F.  of  L.  three-man  directive. 

Any  machinery  set  up  for  arbitration  will  not  require  the  electricians  to  with- 
draw their  court  action  already  started. 

It  was  agreed  to  let  each  studio  int'^rpret  the  directive  and  award  the  work 
wliere  in  its  judgment  it  belongs  under  tlie  directive  and  no  work  stoppage  will 
be  ordered  for  next  30  days  or  until  the  arbitration  machinery  is  set  up. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposed  arbitration  agreement  be- 
tween the  CSU  and  the  IxlTSE  was  never  concluded  or  made  effective. 

I  might  interrupt  myself  in  the  reading  of  this  report  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  question  you  asked  me  before,  that  this  memorandum 
of  agreement  which  I  have  in  ray  file  here  specifically  disposed  of  the 
matter  of  replacements  and  provided  that,  if  a  studio  needed  a  re- 
placement, they  could  hire  anybody  they  pleased,  and  not  through 
their  organization,  but  independently — anyone  they  could  get — they 
were  entirely  free  to  go  ahead  and  get  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  now  terminated  the 
treaty  of  Beverly  Hills  as  an  arbitration  proceeding  with  its  rejec- 
tion ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  at  that  meeting,  Mr.  McCann,  another  appeal 
was  made  to  these  factions  to  try  to  get  together  and  set  up  some 
arbitration  machinery,  but  there  had  been  previous  discussions  of 
arbitration  machinery,  and  that  last  trip  to  Hollywood  covered  the 
whole  arbitration  machinery,  including  all  the  conference  unions  and 
all  the  lATSE  locals,  and  then  the  stumbling  block  is  in  the  inter- 
national, I  think, 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  chief  mogul  or  spokes- 
man at  the  Beverly  Hills  meeting — who  was  in  charge  of  that  meeting 
or  presided? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  like  the  characterization,  but  I  was  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  McCakn.  I  was  not  trying  to  reflect  on  you  or  anyone  else,  sir. 
You  presided  over  the  procedure  in  the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills.  This 
sounds  so  much  like  just  before  a  war  to  me.     Who  else  participated  ( 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  he  in  town  ^ 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  know.  He  is  an  actor.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent  


Mr.  McCann.  I  have  heard  that  he  acts  once  in  a  while.  We  would 
like  to  have  him  present,  too. 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  think  he  is  in  town ;  I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Pat  Sum- 
merset of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Herb  Sorrell,  of  course;  Mr.  White 
of  the  machinists'  union;  and  practically  every  business  representa- 
tive of  the  lATSE  locals;  and  the  teamsters'  representative,  Mr, 
Tuohy.  Among  the  producers,  Mr.  Friedman,  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr. 
Preston,  Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  every  studio  was  represented  at  that 
hearing. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  actually  it  didn't  accomplish  anything,  did  it? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  it  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  It  settled  the  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Stopped  the  strike? 

Mr.  Kahane.  These  men  were  on  strike  at  the  time.     It  did  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  allowed  them  to  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Kahane.  It  allowed  them  to  go  back  to  work  and  definitely 
disposed  of  a  large  question.  However,  there  was  some  confusion  at 
that  time  as  to  whether  this  strike  was  over  wages  or  over  a  juris- 
dictional problem.  With  the  admissions  that  it  was  purel}?^  jurisdic- 
tional, and  with  the  admissions  made  by  the  conference  with  respect 
to  money,  there  was  still  that  same  confusion  about  it,  which  was  dis- 
posed of  at  this  meeting,  that  the  machinists'  controversy  was  set- 
tled— that  it  was  all  agreed  on  and  that  it  was  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  hold  this  election  and  decide  who  was  the  bargain- 
ing representative. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  excuse  my  interruption,  but  I  thought  this  last 
clause  here  in  substance  said  that  the  treaty  had  failed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  did  accomplish  something? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Ended  the  strike,  and  there  was  no  trouble  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ki\HANE.  Other  efforts  to  formulate  an  arbitration  procedure — 
notably  one  sponsored  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  present  strike — have  proved  equally  abortive. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  in 
that  effort? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  Mr.  Montgomery;  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  president  of  the  guild ;  Mr.  Edward  Arnold ;  Jack  Bales ;  I  think 
most  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  executive  commit- 
tee were  actively  involved  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
jurisdictional  problems. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  will  you  proceed,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  To  preserve  continuity,  it  may  be  helpful  to  go  back 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  arbitration  committee's  award  which  determined 
that  the  carpenters'  union  was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  certain  car- 
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penter  work,  as  mentioned  above,  and  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  lATSE  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  "erection  of  sets  on 
stages"  except  "trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages." 

Disputes  immediately  arose  as  to  the  interpretation  of  various  pro- 
vision of  the  award.  By  agreement  of  the  producers  and  all  unions 
concerned,  the  time  for  putting  the  directive  into  effect  was  postponed 
in  order  to  permit  time  for  a  study  and  analysis,  and  also  to  arrange 
necessary  changes  in  procedure. 

I  might  parenthetically  observe  that  the  award  of  this  work  to  the 
lATSE  changed  the  practice  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  studios 
for  many  years  with  respect  to  set  construction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  get  that  straight.  A  council  of  the  A,  F.  of 
L. — that  doesn't  mean  a  committee  of  three,  but  that  means  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  the  entire  council, 

Mr.  McCann.  Instructed  the  producers  that,  when  they  went  to 
Miami  that  the  words  "erection  of  sets  on  stages"  meant  construction 
of  such  sets ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes;  well,  more  than  that.  I  remember  Mr.  Tobin, 
the  international  president  of  the  teamsters,  asking  the  question  about 
liow  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  carpenters'  union  will  be 
affected  by  this  decision,  how  many  men  that  formerly  did  that  work 
will  now  no  longer  have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  how  many  of  the 
lATSE  men  will  get  that  work,  and  I  think  the  question  was  an- 
swered— I  think  they  said  somewhere  around  300  to  350  men,  and  they 
understood  that  this  was  work  which  had  been  done  for  some  15  or 
20  3-ears  by  the  carpenters  and  was  now  turned  over  to  the  lATSE 
group. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  knew  that  the  work  had  been  done  by  the 
carpenters  for  15  or  20  years? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  were  turning  it  over  now  to  the  lATSE 
group  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Who  had  never  done  it? 

Mr.  Kahane.  They  were  adopting  the  division  of  work  that  had 
been  created  by  an  agreement  dated  back  in  1926,  when  there  was 
no  rancor  and  there  was  no  feuding. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  to  say  in  1926  that  was  what  they  had 
agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  they  had  never  done  that  work  that  way  ? 

Mv.  Kahane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  council,  ignoring  the  historical  fact  that 
the  work  had  been  done  by  these  carpenters  now  for  15  or  20  years, 
steps  in  and  goes  back  to  an  agTeement  in  1926  which  had  never  been 
effectuated  and  said,  "This  is  what  you  are  going  to  do"? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No ;  you  are  saying  the  council  had  done  this.  The 
three-man  council  had  done  this  in  their  award. 

^Ir.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  the  award  now.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
full  council. 

Mr.  Kahane.  All  they  did  was  to  confirm  the  award  made  by  the 
three-man  committee.  The  thiee-man  committee  went  back  and  dug 
into  the  archives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  found 
this  agreement  in  1926  where  this  work  was  allocated. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me  this  now,  how  many  men  did  that  displace* 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  can't  be  accurate  in  this  statement,  but  at  that 
council  meeting  it  was  said  that  350  men  were  involved. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  mean  that  the  350  men  would  lose  their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  would  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  erection  of  sets  was  done  by  the  carpenters  in 
the  mills  usually,  and  most  of  the  construction  work  is  still  done  in 
the  mill — the  construction  of  sets — but  there  are  times  when  there 
are  sets  constructed  on  the  stages,  and  that  work  was  gi^^en  to  the 
lATSE  set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  so  far  as  the  construction  of  the  sets  is  con- 
cerned  

Mr.  Kahane.  That  was  all  left  with  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  left  with  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  when  it  came  to  putting  up  those  sets  on  loca- 
tion  

Mr.  Kahane.  On  a  stage,  that  was  awarded  to  the  set  erectors  of 
the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  they  had  never  done  that  before  it  was  given 
to  them  by  this  council? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  Tell  me,  who  represented  the  industry  in  that  meet- 
ing in  Miami? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  I  think  I  can  recall  all.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston 
came  there  from  New  York;  Mr.  E.  J.  INIannix.  of  IMetro;  Y.  Frank 
Freeman,  of  Paramount;  Mr.  Maurice  Benjamin  and  myself  repre- 
sented the  producers.  Mr.  Kichard  Walsh  was  also  present  at  that 
conference.  I  think  I  have  named  them  all,  I  may  have  omitted 
some. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  any  representative  of  the  carpenters 
there? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  there  ? 

INIr.  Kahane.  He  is  the  international  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  locally — was  there  anyone  from  the  carpen- 
ters that  was  in  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  think  so.  Mr.  Sorrell  happened  to  be  there 
in  Miami  at  the  time,  but  I  don't  remember  seeing  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
business  representative  of  the  carpenters,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  carpenters,  however,  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  award  referred  to  above,  despite  their  original 
agreement  to  be  bound  by  the  decision.  A  group  of  producers'  repre- 
sentatives accordingly  flew  to  Miami,  where  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive 
council  was  again  in  session,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  council 
in  requiring  performance  of  the  award. 

The  discussion  with  the  council  at  this  session  demonstrated  that 
there  was  complete  knowledge  and  agreement  b}'  everyone  present 
that  the  phrase  "erection  of  sets  on  stages''  meant  construction  of  such 
sets.  With  that  unequivocal  imderstanding  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  this  directive  on  the  carpenters,  the  council  told  the 
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producers  to  go  back  and  put  the  award  into  effect,  which  was  done 
on  January  26,  1946. 

Mr.  Hutcheson,  president  of  the  carpenters'  union,  flatly  refused  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  award;  but,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  permit  his  locals  to  do  as  they  pleased.  He  has  reiter- 
ated that  stand  as  late  as  September  25,  1946,  in  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Casey,  a  representative  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  got  that  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  produce  that  telegram  and  read  it  in  the  record 
right  now,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Somebody  give  me  my  file.     I  have  it  right  there. 

Mv.  McCann.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cobb  whether 
he  has  had  any  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  will  be 
here  on  the  25th  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  had  no  confirmation.  I  have  conveyed  the  re- 
quest that  he  be  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  try  to  get  his  answer  for  us  as  quickly  as 
possible  'i 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  think  I  would  like  to 
deliver  the  message  that  Mr.  Hartley  gave  to  us  yesterday  evening. 
He  said  he  wanted  the  presidents  of  all  the  producers  to  meet  with  him 
in  AVashington  on  August  22  at  2  p.  m.,  and  he  wanted  definite  word 
from  the  producers  that  the  presidents  would  be  there  without  requir- 
hig  him  to  get  subpenas  for  them. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  we  will  need  one  or  two  of  those  presidents  out 
here  after  we  get  through  with  these  labor  leaders,  and  perhaps  testi- 
mony we  will  take  in  New  York  will  make  us  need  their  presence. 
Will  you  proceed  to  read  that  telegram,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes.  I  can  leave  a  copy  with  you.  Did  you  want 
the  telegram  read  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  if  you  would  just  read  the  telegram  into  the 
record,  that  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  telegram  was  dated  September  25,  1916,  came 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  directed  to  Pat  Casey  at  Hollywood : 

You  will  recall  for  many  years  the  relationship  between  your  company  and 
members  of  our  organization  was  very  harmonious  and  congenial,  but  through 
the  attendant  expansion  of  work  jurisdiction  by  lATSE  there  was  created  a  con- 
dition whereby  their  previous  relationship  was  interrupted  and  interfei'ed  with. 

Through  the  attempt  at  settlement,  a  committee  representing  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  selected  and  made  a  survey 
of  existing  conditions  and  made  a  finding  as  the  result  of  their  investigation, 
and  while  it  is  true  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  international  organization, 
could  not  and  did  not  accept  the  directive,  notwithstanding  that  fact  members 
of  our  organization  employed  in  the  studios  were  instructed  to  do  as  they  saw 
fit,  which  was  that  they  continued  to  work  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
was  encroachment  upon  their  jurisdiction  by  members  of  the  lATSE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  an  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  situation,  and  the  committee  of 
three  which  appeared  at  the  executive  council  in  making  the  survey  and  issuing 
their  finding  were  asked  by  the  executive  coimcil  to  make  a  clarification  of 
the  meaning  of  their  report.  They  responded  to  that  request,  and  on  August 
16,  1946,  submitted  to  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  a  statement  setting  forth  therein  the  meaning  of  the  same,  a  copy  of 
which  I  understand  has  been  sent  to  you  by  President  Green  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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I  understand  that  your  company  has  discharged  71  members  of  our  member- 
ship because  they  requested  you  to  conform  to  the  interpretation  as  above  re- 
ferred to. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  tlie  studios  you  represent  do  not  recognize  the 
interpreted  directive. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  wire. 

INIr.  McCann.  Who  is  that  signed  by? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Signed  ''AVilliam  R.  Hiitcheson ;''  I  think  it  is  here, 

]Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you.    No^Y,  proceed  with  the  statement. 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  In  accordance  with  the  award,  so  reaffirmed  by  the 
council,  the  producers  assigned  to  members  of  the  lATSE  the  erec- 
tion or  construction  of  sets  on  stages.  This  method  of  operation  con- 
tinued for  7  or  8  months  after  January  26,  1946,  without  any  difficulty. 
However,  on  August  16,  1946,  the  controversy  suddenly  reopened. 

The  carpenters'  union  advised  the  producers  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
arbitration  committee  had  issued  a  so-called  "clarification"  of  its 
December  26,  1945,  award,  in  which  it  purported  to  define  the  w^ords 
"set  erection"  as  meaning  only  "set  assembly,"  and  the  carpenters' 
union  demanded  that  the  work  of  set  construction  thereafter  be  al- 
located exclusively  to  them.  The  producers  were  informed  by  other 
labor  organizations  that  this  so-called  clarification,  which  was  in  fact 
a  complete  reversal  of  that  part  of  the  award,  was  the  result  of  great 
pressure  put  upon  the  board  of  arbitrators  by  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there,  sir,  who  was  the  board  of  arbitrators? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  think  I  can  give  you  all  their  names.  Felix  H. 
Knight  was  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliom  did  he  represent? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  think  the  barbers'  union,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  Barbers'  union? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Or  letter  carriers.  He  may  have  represented  the 
letter  carriers. 

Mr.  Price.  The  railway  carmen. 

Mr.  Kahane.  He  represented  the  railway  carmen;  W.  C.  Birth- 
right, he  was  the  barber;  W.  C.  Doherty,  postmen. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  have  subpenas 
served  on  this  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant groups  involved  in  this  whole  controversy,  and  I  would  like  to 
subpena  all  of  them  and  have  them  come  here  forthwith  and  tell 
whether  there  has  been  any  pressure  put  on  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  will  give  me  those  names  at  the  close.  We  are 
going  to  find  out  if  a  barber  knows  anything  about  carpentiy  work. 

Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kahane.  On  August  31, 1946,  the  lATSE  notified  the  producers 
that  it  considered  the  purported  August  16,  1946  clarification  a  nullity 
inasmuch  as  it  modified  the  December  award  which  the  lATSE,  the 
carpenters'  union,  and  the  producers,  had  all  agreed  w^ould  be  final  and 
binding;  that  the  arbitrators  once  having  issued  a  decision,  had  lost 
any  power  to  reconsider  or  change  that  decision  except  by  and  with 
the  agreement  of  all  parties  to  the  original  agreement  for  arbitration; 
that  the  lATSE  would  not  recognize  such  purported  clarification  and 
threatened  economic  action  against  the  producers  if  any  effect  was 
given  thereto.  Counsel  for  the  producers  confirmed  the  validity  of  the 
legal  position  of  the  lATSE  and  pointed  out  the  liabilities'  that  would 
result  from  carrying  out  the  so-called  clarification. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  the  counsel  that  was  qualified  to  make  such 
a  broad  statement? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  I  can  give  you  those  names,  if  you  would  like 
them. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  counsel  for  the  pro- 
ducers who  approved  the  validity  of  the  legal  position  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  will  name  them.    One  was  Homer  Mitchell. 

Mr.  McCann.  Homer  Mitchell  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  does  he  reside? 

Mr.  Kahane.  He  is  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  another  one? 

Mr.  Kahane.  One  was  Maurice  Benjamin. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  resides  in  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes.  Mendel  Silberberg,  he  resides  here.  I  am  not 
sure  about  Alfred  Wright,  but  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  members. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  does  he  reside? 

Mr,  Kahane.  In  Los  Angeles ;  and  I  think  Herbert  Preston. 

Mr.  McCann.  Resides  in  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Did  they  furnish  a  written  opinion  to  you  on  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  an  oral  opinion? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  so  advised  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  may  want  to  question  Mr.  Price  about  that. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Kahane.  While  all  parties  were  exploring  the  meaning,  back- 
ground, and  effect  of  the  so-called  clarification,  Mr.  Cambiano,  inter- 
national representative  of  the  carpenters'  union,  sought  a  meeting 
with  the  producers.  That  meeting  was  held  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
September  11,  1946.  Mr.  Cambiano  at  that  meeting  advised  the  pro- 
ducers that  unless,  commencing  at  6  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
all  construction  and  erection  of  sets  in  the  studios  was  assigned  to 
members  of  his  union  such  sets  would  be  declared  "'hot,"  and  that  as  a 
consequence  members  of  the  carpenters'  union  would  not  put  any  trim 
on,  or  otherwise  work  on,  such  sets. 

The  producers  replied  that  evening,  referring  to  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  lATSE,  and  concluding : 

As  a  result  of  these  conflicting  demands  made  by  you  and  by  the  representatives 
of  the  lATSE,  we,  as  employers,  are  placed  in  a  position  of  having  to  determine 
a  jurisdictional  question  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  unions  involved.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  directive  of  December  26,  1945,  was  stated  to  be  final  and 
binding  upon  all  parties  concerned,  and  that  this  position  was  reiterated  to  us  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  subsequent  conferences, 
we  believe  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  its  provisions  as  we  agreed  to  do. 

The  enforcement  of  your  demands  may  result  in  throwing  approximately  30,000 
employees  in  Hollywood  out  of  work.  We  deplore  this  situation  and  its  gravity, 
and  we  trust  that  you  and  the  other  unions  involved  may  find  a  means  of  settling 
your  differences  which  we  are  powerless  to  determine. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  stop  you  there  to  ask  if  you  were  present  when 
Mr.  Cambiano  gave  the  message  ? 
Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  give  it  personally  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Kahane.  He  p^ave  it  to  a  group  of  which  I  was  a  part. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  give  you  any  statement  as  to  who  had  au- 
tlu)T-izc(l  liiin  to  issue  that  ultimatum? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  did  he  say  authorized  it? 

Mr.  Kahane.  ^Ii-.  Ilutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Cambiano  here? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  know,  though.  He  is  in  San 
Francisco,  they  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  permission  to  send  for  Mr. 
Cambiano. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Subpena  him,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keakns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  has  stated  to  you  that  it  was  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Hutcheson  that  he  issued  the  ultimatum  that  either  by  G  o'clock 
in  the  morning  you  do  something,  or  else? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  previously  received 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that  you  had  received  that,  but  these 
ultimatums  seem  to  come  with  such  regularity,  I  want  to  know  what 
they  feed  on  to  give  them  such  power. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  meeting  started  at  4  o'clock,  let  us  say,  and  it 
lasted  until  G :  30,  and  we  were  given  until  6  o'clock  the  next  morning 
to  do  that  or  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  among  the  things  that 
we  miglit  consider  with  regard  to  legislation,  if  we  have  not  thoroughly 
taken  care  of  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  is  the  clothing 
of  people  with  such  power  that  they  can  throw^  industry  into  a  com- 
plete standstill  on  just  their  word  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  them  to  consult  with  anyone. 

Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kahane.  On  and  after  September  12,  1946,  the  producers  con- 
tinued to  asign  the  work  of  set  erection  to  mambers  of  the  lATSE  in 
accordance  with  the  December  award,  and  following  that  date  studio 
carpenters  who  were  assigned  to  work  on  tliese  sets  refused  to  work 
and  were  requested  to  leave  the  premises  for  failure  to  do  assigned 
work.  By  September  25,  1946,  virtually  every  studio  carpenter  who 
was  a  member  of  tlie  carpenters'  union  and  was  employed  by  one  of 
the  major  producers  had  left  work  because  of  tliis  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

Mr.  Kearns.  May  I  ask,  did  that  include  the  men  who  did  the 
millwork  as  well  as  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tliey  had  a  problem  between  them? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  they  were  not  affected  by  the  award,  but  never- 
theless they  refused  to  do  the  work  in  the  mill  if,  after  they  did  the 
work,  the  sets  were  going  to  be  erected  by  lATSE  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  scale  between  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  mill  and  the  men  who  worked  on  the  sets? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Go  on. 
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Mr.  Kahane.  Other  unions  which  were  members  of  the  CSU  sup- 
ported the  carpenters'  position.    The  painters  also  clechired  "hot"  and 
refused  to  work  on  any  sets  which  had  been  erected  by  members  of 
the  lATSE  and  were  simihirly  requested  to  leave  the  premises  for 
failure  to  do  assijuned  work.    On  September  18, 1946,  the  CSU  officially 
declared  itself  as  the  spokesman  for  its  member  unions  in  support  of 
the  carpenters'  stand  and  so  notified  the  producers. 
Mr.  McCann.  Who  so  notified  you? 
Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  it  was  Mr.  Sorrell. 
Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  it  in  writing  or  did  he  do  it  orally? 
Mr.  Kahane.  I  think  it  is  in  writing. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  have  his  notification  in  writing,  will  you  pro- 
duce it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes;  will  somebody  look  through  the  files  for  that 
notification  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  have  to  wait  for  it. 
Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  think  we  have  it  right  now, 
INIr.  McCann,  Please  produce  that.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Kahane.  On  September  25,  1946,  an  open  meeting,  sponsored 
by  the  carpenters'  and  painters'  unions,  to  which  all  members  of  CSU 
unions  were  invited,  was  held ;  and  at  this  meeting  the  painters'  and 
carpenters'  unions  announced  that  they  had  voted  to  establish  picket 
lines  around  the  studios  and  asked  the  members  of  other  CSU  unions 
to  support  their  position.  Beginning  September  26,  1946,  the  first 
mass  picket  lines  were  established  around  several  of  the  major  studios, 
and  on  subsequent  dates  mass  picketing  commenced  at  the  rest  of  the 
studios. 

Mr.  Kearns.  On  that  picketing,  what  do  you  term  mass  picketing? 
Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  sir,  they  had  hundreds  of  men  in  front  of  the 
entrances. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Hundreds  of  men  ? 
Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  no  means  of  ingress  or  egress, 
Mr.  Kearns,  All  right. 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  early  days  of  the  current  strike  were  marked 
with  violence.  Employees  of  the  studios  were  beaten,  some  of  their 
houses  were  bombed,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  producers  to  seek 
and  obtain  court  orders  against  mass  picketing  so  as  to  permit  ingress 
and  egress  from  their  studios. 

Again,  as  in  1945,  the  lATSE  has  found  it  to  its  interest  to  keep 
its  members  at  work,  and  has  furnished  employees  to  keep  the  studios 
in  operation. 

It  was  and  is  to  the  economic  interest  of  the  producers,  and  an  obli- 
gation to  their  stockholders,  to  continue  their  studios  in  operation. 
When  the  carpenters  and  painters  refused  to  do  the  work  required 
for  that  purpose,  the  producers  were  compelled  to,  and  did,  replace 
them  with  those  who  would.  They  have  accordingly  filled  most  of 
the  positions  vacated  by  the  strikers  and  are  continuing,  and  fully 
intend  to  continue,  to  keep  their  studios  open  and  in  operation. 

The  producers  have  found,  and  still  find,  themselves  unable  to 
terminate  the  controversy.  Various  organizations,  notably  the  Inter- 
faith  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  have  attempted 
in  vain  to  solve  the  problem  by  using  their  good  offices  as  mediators. 
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The  producers  have  met  with  representatives  of  various  CSU  unions 
on  several  occasions — indeed  in  July  of  this  year  they  met  successively 
with  local  1421,  set  designers,  and  with  the  carpenters,  and  with  the 
painters.     At  each  such  meeting  the  producers  asked  : 

(1)  Agreement  of  the  international  presidents  to  abide  hv  the  1945  directive. 

(2)  A  no-strike  clause  pending  action  of  the  international  heads  on  final 
settlement  of  the  problems. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  work  assignments  in  accordance  with  the  1945  directive 
pending  agreement  by  the  international  president  on  the  problem  created  by 
the  employment  during  the  strike  of  members  of  lATSE. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  such  meetings.  The  strike  is  still 
continuing.     That  is  the  story. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you : 
Wasn't  it  true  that  one  of  the  lATSE  locals  voted  that  they  would 
support  the  CSU,  as  you  testified  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  yes,  in  the  last  strike — this  current  strike — 
there  was  trouble  between  the  laboratory  workers  and 

]Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  go  out  on  strike,  the  laboratory  people? 

Mr,  Kahane.  They  didn't  at  first,  but  later  they  did, 

Mr.  McCann.  They  had  a  vote  on  the  issue  and  voted  to  sustain 
the  carpenters  there  ? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  to  sustain  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  to  sustain  the  CSU? 

Mr,  Kahane.  They  voted  not  to  go  through  the  picket  lines, 

Mr,  McCanx,  What  was  done  with  the  union  ?  Did  the  lATSE  file 
suit  against  that  union? 

Mr,  Kahane,  Well,  I  think  that  you  ought  to  get  that  from  other 
men  who  know  more  about  the  internal  affairs.  I  know  from  hearsay 
that  there  was  action  taken  against  the  local  by  the  international. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  produce  the  July' 2,  1946,  Beverly  Hills 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  that,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  furnish  me,  this  afternoon,  when  we  reconvene,  the  names  of  all 
of  the  unions  involved  in  this  controversy,  I  would  like  to  have  them 
listed  so  we  can  put  them  in  the  record  as  a  list, 

Mr,  Price,  Here  is  the  list  of  all  the  studios  we're  dealing  with. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  as  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Price,  and  it  is  the  list  of  the  lATSE  locals  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  September  2G,  1946,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  motion- 
picture  studio  unions  and  guilds,  the  basic-agreement  unions,  and  mis- 
cellaneous guilds  and  unions. 

I  will  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  be  received  in  evidence  at  this 
time  and  reproduced  in  the  appendix  as  Exhibit  No.  1. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  not  ask  you  on  Saturday  to  produce  another 
list  for  me  ? 

Mr.  Price.  You  said  you  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  that  made  up  yet.  It  is 
rather  long,  as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  ask  that,  when  we  do  receive  the 
list  of  contracts,  it  be  marked  "Exhibit  No.  2." 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman  this  list  is  omitted  from  the  record.) 
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Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  McCann,  I  think  it  would  be  best — Mr.  Kahane 
has  had  a  long  session  this  morning — if  we  adjourn  at  this  time  and 
delay  any  other  questions  until  this  afternoon  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  suggest  before  you  rule  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  counsel  in  the  interim  would  prepare  the  questions 
which  they  are  interested  in  having  asked  of  Mr.  Kahane,  I  would 
like  to  meet  with  them  at  about  15  minutes  before  2  in  the  adjoining 
room  and  go  over  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objections.    We  stand  adjourned. 

(At  11 :  50  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  now  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  for  the  mar- 
shal to  put  the  United  States  flag  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chair- 
man.   It  is  being  displayed  improperly. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well  taken,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  a  representative  of  the  marshal's  office 
present  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  someone  spoke  to  me  and  said  they  were  counsel 
for  the  studio  unions. 

Mr.  Pestana.  Frank  Pestana. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  What  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Pestana.  Frank. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  make  provision  for  you  at  the  next  session. 
We  haven't  any  time  now. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  series  of  questions  which 
have  been  prepared  by  counsel,  to  be  submitted  to  the  witness,  but 
before  doing  that  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  telegram  dated 
September  18,  1946,  addressed  to  Pat  Casey,  chairman,  producers  labor 
committee,  5504  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif. : 

III  reply  to  your  wire  of  September  17,  1946,  local  &44  of  the  Brotherhood  Paint- 
ers, Decorators  and  Pai>erhangers  of  America,  hereby  informs  you  that,  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  local  644  will  support 
the  carpenters  in  their  effort  to  force  the  producers  to  comply  with  the  directive 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  executive  council. 

We  urge  that  you  live  up  to  your  word  and  duty  to  abide  by  the  American 
Fedei'ation  of  Labor  directive  order  and  thus  eliminate  the  present  crisis. 

(Signed)    Herbert  K.  Soerell. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  minutes  of  the  July 
2,  1946,  meeting  covering  agreements  reached  and  effective  pending 
formal  signing  of  contracts.    I  understand  this  is  the  Beverly  Hills 

Mr.  Price.  Treaty  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Mr.  McCann.  Treaty  of  Beverly  Hills.  I  ask  this  be  received  in 
evidence  as  an  exhibit  and  given  an  appropriate  number. 

(The  signed  copy  of  this  contract  later  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  this 
document.  It  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  3"  and  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.) 

Sir.  McCanx.  These  are  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Luddy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  B.  B.  KAHANE— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Kahane,  you  have  testified  this  morning  and 
stated,  altliou<rh  tlie  1026  a<;reenient  hetween  the  carjxMiters  and 
lATSE  (rave  tlio  lATSE  jurisdiftion  over  the  ei-ection  of  sets  on 
statues  except  for  mill  and  trim  work,  such  agreement  was  never  put 
into  effect,  and  the  set  erection  on  stages  continued  to  be  done  by  the 
carpenters  until  the  104.5  directive  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  council  was  put 
into  of^iH't  in  January  1016. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  local  of  the  carpenters  in  Hollywood  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  1026  agreement  made  by  its  international  union 
and  refused  to  give  jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  to 
the  lATSE,  and  that  the  lATSE.  rather  than  have  any  controversy 
over  the  matter  at  tliat  time,  did  not  press  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  Well,  my  answer  would  be  that  that  is  not  correct. 
What  my  understanding  is,  is  this:  The  locals  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment— the  locals  of  the  carpenters  and  the  locals  of  the  lATSE. 
That  agreement,  apparentl}'  in  due  course,  was  forwarded  to  the  in- 
ternationals for  approval  or  execution.  I  understand  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  refused  to  allow  that  agreement  to  go  into  effect,  and  apparently 
the  lATSE  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  it  into  effect  at  that  time, 
and  never  pressed  the  claim. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say 
that  between  12,000  and  15,000  members  of  the  lATSE  were  emploj^ed 
in  the  studios  at  the  beginning  of  the  1045  strike? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  that  is  a  fair  estimate,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  morning  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  some 
members  of  the  lATSE  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  lines  of  the 
conference  of  studio  unions.  From  information  which  you  received 
at  the  time,  would  you  estimate  that  the  total  number  of  lATSE  men 
who  refused  to  go  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  1045  strike  was  be- 
tween 75  and  100  ? 

Mr.  Katiane.  I  would  say  that  is  right.  My  recollection  is  that  I 
saw  the  figure  of  80  some  place  in  trade  papers  as  representing  mostly 
prop  makers. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  1938  did  the  lATSE  declare  a  strike  in  the  Holly- 
wood studios? 

Mr.  Kahane.  TATSE?  I  would  say  the  strike  was  called — I  don't 
think  it  was  officially  called  by  the  lATSE  international,  but  there 
was  a  strike  in  the  studios  in  1033,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  vou  don't  know  whether  it  was  lATSE  or  not? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes ;  "it  was  a  local  of  the  I ATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  strike  called  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  it  called  for? 

Mr.  Kahane.  It  was  a  jurisdictional  fight  over  certain  work  between 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the  local  of 
the  TATSE  which  has  jurisdiction  over  sound. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  it  was  not  a  jurisdictional  strike? 

Mr.  Kahane.  It  was  a  jurisdictional  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tt  was  a  jurisdictional  strike.  Excuse  me.  I  read 
that  wrong. 


wages 
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When  the  1933  strike  of  the  lATSE  was  in  profjress,  did  the  car- 
penters, the  machinists,  painters,  and  other  crafts  who  subsequently 
organized  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  enter  the  studios  and 
take  over  the  work  that  had  been  affected  by  the  members  of  the 
lATSE  who  went  out  on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  That  is  rather  a  broad  question.  I  would  say  that 
the  carpenters  took  over  the  work  of  the  grips  and  that  certain  of  the 
IBEW — International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers — took  over 
all  of  the  work  of  the  lATSE  sound  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  machinists,  or 
the  painters,  or  the  other  crafts  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  don't  recall  that  the  painters  were  involved  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  testified  that,  as  the  result  of  the  1945 
jurisdictional  award  by  the  three-man  committee  of  the  AFL  council, 
the  carpenters  lost  jurisdiction  over  set  erection,  and  that  such  juris- 
diction was  awarded  to  the  lATSE.  Did  the  lATSE  lose  jurisdiction 
over  some  other  work  classifications  which  at  that  time  it  had  as  the 
result  of  such  award  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  some  jurisdiction  taken  away  from 
them,  and  some  awarded  to  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  was  taken  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  notably  the  set  decorators.  That  was  one  part 
of  it.  No ;  I  couldn't  give  you  the  details.  The  award  itself  will  show 
what  work  was  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  award,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  that  introduced  in  evidence  at 
this  time,  if  you  have  a  copy,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  This  is  a  mimeographed — w^hat  purports  to  be  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  award,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  purports  to  be  a  decision  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Hollywood  jurisdictional 
controversy  by  Vice  President  Felix  H.  Knight,  chairman ;  Vice  Pres- 
ident W.  C.  Birthright,  and  Vice  President  W.  C.  Doherty.    Are  you 
all  satisfied  that  this  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  decision  of  the  execu- 
tive' advisory  committee  be  received  in  evidence  as  exhibit  No.  4. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

(Exhibit  No.  4  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  award  that  was  thereafter 
made  by  them? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  we  have  a  copy  of  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  I  would  like  first  to  give  you  a  letter,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  was  directed  by  William  L.  Hutcheson  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston, 
enclosing  what  he  referred  to  as  a  copy  of  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  see  that  before  you  introduce  it,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Gentlhnen,  are  you  satisfied  that  this  is  adequately 
identified  ? 
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Is  it  true  that  the  members  of  this  committee  denied  over  the  tele- 
phone that  they  had  ever  signed  that  modification  of  the  agreement  or 
that  interpretation  of  the  agreenient? 

Mr.  Kahane.  This  portion  of  my  testimony  must  necessarily  be 
hearsay.  But  I  understand  that  there  was  a  telephone  conversation 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  and  there  were  denials. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the  award  I  have  just  handed  you 
was  not  to  be  in  the  language  of  the  award  that  was  made  by  the 
arbitrators.  I  think  that  you  can  get  that  information  more  reliably 
from  other  witnesses,  particularly  the  members  of  the  Screen  Actors' 
Guild  who  went  to  Chicago  and  met  with  the  three-man  committee  and 
had  these  telephone  conversations  subsequently. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  are  those  men  ? 

Mr.  IL^HANE.  Well  there  was  Edward  Arnold,  I  think,  and  Konald 
Keagan  and  George  Murphy.  I  believe  that  Pat  Somerset  went  along, 
and  maybe  John  Dale  and  Gene  Kelly. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Bob  Montgomery  wasn't  there.     Gene  Kelly  was. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Gene  Kelly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  are  able  to  secure  definite 
information  that  this  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  so-called  clarification, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  receive  it  in  evidence.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  until  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Arnold 
or  from,  even  better  still,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Birthright,  or  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  should  be  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Price.  Marked  for  identification. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  document  in  question  be 
marked  for  identification,  assigned  an  identification  number,  and  held 
for  further  discussion. 

Pardon  me,  I  would  like  this  to  be  clear  in  the  record :  That  that 
is  the  document  that  was  sent  to  the  producers  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  which 
purported  to  be  the  award  made  by  this  committee — the  modification 
of  the  award. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  having  it  marked  for  identification,  I 
think  it  will  be  received  in  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  realize 
the  men  who  signed  it  haven't  identified  it,  and  all  we  know  is  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  to  Mr.  Johnston  as  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Maybe  you  should  read  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  want  to  read  it  into  the  record  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Then  it  will  not  be  an  exhibit. 

WiLUAM  L.  Hutcheson 

GENERAL  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA 

Office:  Carpenters'  Building,  222  East  Michigan  Street 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  18,  1946. 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston, 
709  Albee  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mu.  Johnston  :  I  herewitli  enclose  with  this  commnnication  a  copy  of 
interpretation  made  by  the  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  investigate  the  Hollywood  situation  and  make 
report  thereon. 

Yon  will  note  by  this  interpretation  that  they  definitely  give  to  our  members 
jurisdiction  over  construction  work  on  all  studio  sets. 
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Furthermore,  you  will  note  that  they  specifically  refer  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  having  jurisdiction  over  all  carpenter  work. 

This  was  accepted  by  the  executive  council,  and  there  will  be  sent,  either 
through  the  secretary's  office,  or  the  president's  office  of  the  federation,  a  copy  of 
this  communication  to  all  producers  and  to  the  trades  employed  in  the  studios. 
I  trust  that  the  producers  will  accept  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  future  in- 
terpretations, and  see  that  same  is  observed. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

(S)     William  Hutcheson, 

General  President. 

Now,  in  regard  to  that  phase  of  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read,  re- 
ferring to  copies  of  this  being  sent  to  all  the  studios,  could  you  tell  us, 
Mr.  Kahane,  whether  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Kahx\ne.  I  have  a  general  impression  that  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived, but  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  know  whether  that  went  to  all  the  studios 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  proceed  and  read  the  document  in  question. 

Chicago,  III.,  August  16,  19-'i6. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  handed  down  by  the  executive  council  at  its  session 
held  on  August  15,  1946,  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  committee  reviewed  the 
work  division  applicable  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  as  set  forth  in  the  committee's  decision  dated  December  26,  1945,  and 
reaffirmed  its  previous  decision. 

The  committee  took  cognizance  of  the  allegations  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  President  Green  by  Organizer  Daniel  G.  Flanagan  under  date  of  August 
9,  1946.  According  to  a  brief  embodied  therein.  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946, 
U.  B.  of  C.  &  J.  of  A.,  alleges  that  certain  violations  have  taken  place  whereby 
the  carpenters'  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  the  directive  has  been  encroached  upon. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  section  8 
of  the  decision  which  specifically  excluded  trim  and  mill  work  on  said  sets 
and  stages.  The  word  "erection"  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets 
on  stages  or  locations.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recog- 
nize the  jurisdiction  over  construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  jurisdiction. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  recognized  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  on  all  mill  work  and  car- 
penter work  in  connection  with  studios,  all  work  in  carpenter  shops,  all  perma- 
nent construction  and  all  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  violations,  the  committee  hereby  directs  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  Hollywood  motion  picture  studio  dispute  strictly  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  directive  handed  down  on  December  26,  1945. 

Felix  Knight. 
W.  C.  Birthright. 

W.  C.  DOHEETY. 

Could  you  tell  me,  sir,  who  Daniel  V.  Flanagan  is  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  never  met  the  gentleman,  but  I  understand  that 
he  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  or  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  in  the 
Hollywood  studio  jurisdictional  strike,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  car- 
penters and  the  lATSE  set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  you  could  ascertain  from  anyone  present 
where  Mr.  Flanagan  came  from — Daniel  V.  Flanagan  ( 

Mr.  Pestana.  I  think  I  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  your  name,  please. 
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Mr.  Pestaxa.  My  name  is  Frank  Pestana.  I  am  attorney  for  the 
conference  of  unions. 

(Statement  by  Mr.  Pestana  stricken  from  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Strike  that.  Just  aive  us  the  name,  who  this  man 
is.     We  don't  want  any  testimony  by  counseL 

Mr.  Pestana.  All  riuht;  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Flanagan  was  sent  as 
a  result  of  a  request  by  the  carpenters  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  an  investigation  of  the  issue  of  who  should  do  this 
work  on  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  where  did  he  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Pestana.  From  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  city,  but  I  assume  Washington. 

A  Voice.  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pestana.  He  may  have  come  from  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  permission 
to  have  a  subpena  issued  for  Daniel  V.  Flanagan. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  have  you  any  other  documents  to  which  you  have 
referred  this  morning,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  every  document  that  w^as  referred 
to  in  my  statement  is  available  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCann,  Are  there  any  of  the  agreements,  such  as  the  Beverly 
Hills  treaty? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  we  have  given  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know  you  have  given  us  that.  I  mean  anything 
else  of  the  character. 

Mr.  Kahane.  If  the  committee  would  be  interested,  I  could  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  so-called  1926  agreement  that  was  never  put  into  effect, 

Mr,  McCann.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  perhaps,  for  us  to  have 
that.     Will  you  pass  that  to  the  court  reporter? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  that  received  in  evidence  as 
exhibit  No.  5,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  1926  agreement  referred  to  above  was  subsequently  replaced  as 
exhibit  No.  5  by  the  1921  agreement,  as  being  more  complete.  The 
latter  document  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  else,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No;  but  if  you  will  indicate  to  me  anything  you 
would  like  to  have,  I  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  may  do  that.  We  have  some 
questions  which  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Zach  Cobb,  counsel  for 
the  carpenters.  You  have  testified  as  to  a  conflict  between  the  car- 
penters union  and  the  lATSE  set  erectors  upon  the  issue  of  which 
was  entitled  to  the  construction  of  sets  on  the  stage. 

Wlien  did  the  set  erectors'  union  of  the  lATSE  come  into  existence? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  I  think  it  was  that 
that  particular  set  erectors'  union  came  into  existence  after  the  Decem- 
ber 26  directive  had  come  down,  I  think  about  January — sometime 
in  Jaiuiary  of  '46.  But  there  were  lATSE  men  doing  that  work  dur- 
ing the  9  months'  strike, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  correct  that  question.  Wlien  did  the  set 
erectors  local  of  the  lATSE  come  into  existence? 
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Mr.  Kahane.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  date.  I  would  guess  it  was 
sometime  in  December  of  '45  or  January  of  '46. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  counsel  for 
the  lATSE  secure  that  information. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  did  the  construction  work  on  the  sets  prior  to 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  The  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.   The  carpenters  did? 

Mr.  Kahane.   Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  for  how  long  they  did  it  prior  to  the 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  testified  this  morning  that  all  the  time  that  I  have 
been  in  Hollywood,  and  that  is  over  15  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  your  statement  you  testified  as  to  the  effort  of 
the  producers  to  have  the  conflicting  labor  organizations  agree  between 
themselves  by  arbitration  on  points  in  conflict.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  agreement  made  on  November  13,  1945,  by  the  carpenters'  local 
No.  946  and  the  lATSE  grips'  local  80  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  No ;  I  have  heard  there  was  such  an  agreement  entered 
into.     I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy,  do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  an 
agreement,  sir? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes;  there  was  an  agreement  between  local  80  of  the 
lATSE  which  specificaly  provided,  however,  that  it  only  purported 
to  bind  local  80.     I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  McCann.   I  wish  you  would,  sir.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Please  state  all  you  know  regarding  the  observance  or  nonobservance 
of  this  contract  between  the  conflicting  unions. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Eefo-ring  to  that  contract  between  the  grips. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  know  nothing  about  it?  In  your  statement 
you  testified,  "Our  single  labor  problem  is  the  jurisdictional  dispute." 

I  hand  you  what  is  represented  to  be  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Walsh  of  the  lATSE  to  all  former  studio  employees,  dated 
April  14,  1945,  and  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Walsh's  statement. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  International  Alliance  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  producers'  association  by  which  the  lATSE  will  supply  all  labor  to  the 
studios,  not  only  in  our  crafts  which  were  recognized  before  the  strike,  but  also 
in  those  classifications  which  have  been  vacated  by  the  striking  union. 

Please  state  who,  if  you  know,  made  this  agreement  with  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  such  agreement  made 
with  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  part  of  the  producers.  That  purports  to  be  a 
directive  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  given  to  his  own  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  explain  to  me,  if  you  can — and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  impose  any  burden  upon  you  that  is  improper — 
what  Mr.  Walsh  meant  when  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  producers' 
association?" 

Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  I  think  he  was  signifying  what  happened. 
But  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  this :  They  will  furnish  us  the 
men  if  we  want  to  keep  the  studios  operating. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  discussion,  sii',  between  your  committee 
and  Mv.  Walsh  over  the  matter  which  he  refers  to  here  as  an  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes;  I  would  say  there  was  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  present  when  that  took  place? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  can  recall  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr.  Freeman,  myself,  with 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  now,  in  your  own  language,  just  w'hat  took 
place. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  think  that  we  said,  "All  right,  here  we  are  again." 
You  are  talking  about  the  second  strike,  I  assume? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  assume  so.     I  am  reading  now  as  to  April  14,  1945. 

Mr.  Price.  That  would  be  the  first  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  refers  to  the  first  strike.  That  is  a  question  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Kahane.  On  the  first  strike  it  w'as  no  more  than  this:  That 
Mr.  Walsh  said,  "If  you  gentlemen  want  to  keep  your  studios  open, 
the  lATSE  will  play  ball  with  you.  We  will  furnish  you  whatever 
men  we  can  to  keep  your  operations  going." 

Mr.  McCann.  And  I  assume  from  what  you  have  said  in  your 
statement  that  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  studios,  because 
they  wanted  to  run  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Definitely. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  so  I  assume  that  you  would  not  take  exception, 
then,  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Walsh  to  members  of  the  IxVTSE, 
"I  want  you  to  know  that  the  International  Alliance  has  reached  an 
agreement  wnth  the  producers'  association  by  which  the  lATSE  will 
supply  all  labor  to  the  studios." 

Mr.  Kahane.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  press  release  at  that 
time  was  that  the  lATSE  had  arranged  to  furnish  the  men,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  or  had  an  understanding  about  furnishing  the  men, 
but  there  was  no  formal  agreement  entered  into. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  no  question  that  you  did  discuss  it — that 
it  was  acceptable  to  the  studios — and  that  he  publicized  it  to  the 
press  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  And  this  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  Walsh  or 
the  representatives — or  if  you  don't  like  the  word  "agreement,"  I  am 
not  trying  to  entraji  you — this  understanding  was  reached  with  INIr. 
Walsh  by  the  representatives  of  the  industry  wdiom  you  have  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  probably  were  others  present.  I 
just  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  what  agreement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Schenck? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  agreement  made  by  Mr. 
Schenck  on  behalf  of  the  Hollywood  producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  j^ou  know  whether  there  is  any  written  record  of 
an  agreement  between  Mr.  Schenck  and  Mr.  Walsh  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  don't  know  of  any — never  lieard  of  any. 
Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anyone  except  Mr.  Schenck  who  can  testify 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  if  any,  made  between  ]Mr.  Schenck  and 
Mr.  Walsh? 
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Mr.  Kahane.  Well,  as  I  stated,  I  know  of  no  agreements  that  they 
had  pertaining  to  the  Hollj^wood  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  can't  do  more  than  say  you  don't  know,  sir.  I 
am  just  reading  the  questions. 

In  your  statement  you  testified  that  following  September  3,  1946, 
the  work  previously  done  by  the  carpenters  was  taken  over  by  the 
lATSE,  and  that  they  furnished  you  lATSE  members  to  keep  the 
studios  going. 

I  hand  you  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  an  emergency  working 
card  issued  by  the  Division  of  Set  Erectors,  lATSE,  local  468,  desig- 
nating Mr.  Elzyn  Snow  for  work  at  one  of  the  studios.  This  card 
contains  the  following  language,  marked  "agreed  to"  by  Mr.  Snow : 

The  luulersigned  will  snrrenrter  this  emergency  working  card  and  the  position 
held  thereunder  upon  demand  of  local  468.  It  is  recognized  that  the  issuance 
and  acceptance  of  this  emergency  working  card  does  not  entitle  the  undersigned 
to  membership  in  local  468  or  to  any  rights  against  or  within  said  union. 

Please  state  all  that  you  know  about  the  issuance  of  such  cards  by 
the  lATSE  and  employment  of  such  nonunion  permittees  to  take  over 
carpenters'  work. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  know  nothing  about  those  so-called  work  permits, 
except  to  know  that  it  is  the  general  practice  among  the  unions — not 
only  the  lATSE,  but  all  the  unions  in  Hollywood — to  issue  work  per- 
mits, and  those  work  permits  are  revocable,  and  apparently  any  of  them 
do  not  give  the  holder  of  that  permit  card  any  rights  in  the  union,  and 
it  is  just  a  temporary  expedient,  particularl}'^  during  the  war,  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  supply  of  manpower,  and  I  don't  think  the 
wording  of  that  card  was  any  different  from  the  wording  of  other 
permit  cards  issued  by  other  unions,  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  detail.  Maybe  some  of  the  operating  studio  men  can  tell  you 
what  is  on  the  other  cards. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  might  be  of  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  case 
I  found  in  that  record  there  some  2,300  permit  cards  and  that  the  per- 
mittees had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  to  the  international  union,  UAW, 
CIO,  than  did  regular  workers  who  were  membei'S  of  the  union,  the 
regular  workers  paying  a  monthly  toll  of  371/2  cents  and  permittees 
50  cents,  and  there  were  2,300  of  them. 

In  other  places  some  of  the  permittees  worked  for  the  brewers  5 
years  without  receiving  any  union  cards. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  questioning  now. 

Have  the  companies  a  record  of  such  employees,  the  periods  they 
worked  and  the  amount  paid  them? 

Mr.  Kahane.  You  are  talking  about  the  permittees  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  certainly  would  think  that  the  companies  have  thosb 
records. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  they  would  be  available  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  would  say  that  they  definitely  are. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  the  permittees  of  the  lATSE 
paid  any  fees  to  the  union  at  all  ? 

IVIr.  Kahane.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  question  I  feel  is  improper  for  us  to  ask, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  read  that. 
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Off  the  record,  please,  sir. 

(Discussion  off  tlie  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  5  minutes'  recess? 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  now  come  to  order. 

Mr.  IVIcCann.  Mr.  Kahane,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in 
regard  to  the  permittees.  I  think  we  have  developed  it  fairly  fully, 
but  I  want  it  a  little  bit  clearer. 

Now,  the  reason  that  you  used  permittees  was  because  of  the  strike 
that  existed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  That  is  really  an  interunion  matter.  So  far  as  the 
producers  w^ere  concerned,  they  wanted  workmen  to  do  the  job. 
Whether  the  union  was  going  to  issue  permit  cards  or  take  them  into 
the  union  was  their  concern. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  Now,  before  the  strike  of  1946,  I  assume  that 
is  the  one  we  are  talking  about  here,  did  they  issue  permit  cards, 
eithei'  the  carpenters  or  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  don't  know  if  they  issued  permit  cards  or  whether 
they  had  the  men — for  example,  in  the  1045  strike,  grips  did  carpen- 
ter work  and  prop  men  did  carpenter  work  and  prop  men  did  painting 
work. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  those  were  men  who  belonged  to  the  lATSE 
doing  work  that  had  been  done  by  different  trades,  were  they  not? 

jSlr.  Kaiiane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  11)40,  with  the  great  shortage  of  personnel,  per- 
mittees came  in  and  did  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which  had  previously 
been  done  by  tlie  members  of  the  conference  who  were  on  strike ;  that 
is  correct — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kahane.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  believe  counsel  have  been  willing  to  agree 
that  there  are  better  than  a  thousand  of  those  men  working  on  per- 
mits now.     I  believe  that  is  what  they  said  in  there;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  would  rather  check  and  get  an  accurate  answer  from 
my  people.  There  are  none  of  them  here  now,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  say.     I  want  to  be  accurate  on  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine.  I  am  passing  a  question  that  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cobb,  and  I  will  go  on  to  the  next  question. 

Referring  now  to  the  July  2,  1946,  agreement  which  you  designated 
the  "Beverly  Hills  treaty,"  I  note  that  it  was  signed  for  the  producers 
by  Mr.  Pat  Casey.  What  was  Mr.  Casey's  authority  to  act  for  the 
producers  on  July  2,  1946? 

Mr.  Kaiiane,  Mr.  Casey  was  and  had  been  for  many  years  the 
representative  of  the  producers  in  mediation  and  negotiation  of  labor 
difficulties. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  an  employee  of  the  association  of  the  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  was  he  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  He  was  employed  by  the  presidents  of  the  companies 
in  New  York.  Originally  Mr.  Casey  did  theater  labor  relations  work 
and  then  look  on  the  tlieater  and  studio  labor-i'elations  work,  but  his 
original  activity  was  in  New  York,  and  then  it  extended  from  New 
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York  to  Hollywood,  and  it  covered  both  the  studios  and  theaters  of 
Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  he  acted  for  the  producers  in  signing  that  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  Yes;  Mr.  Casey  had  been  having  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Sorrell  for  several  days  preceding  the  strike  of  July  1,  and  Mr. 
Casey  suggested  that  there  be  minutes  kept  of  what  transpired  at  the 
July  2  meeting,  and  Mr.  Victor  Clark,  who  is  Mr.  Casey's  assistant, 
kept  those  minutes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Casey 
suggested,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  happened  at  the  meeting  and  what  was  decided  at  the  meeting, 
that  he  would  take  those  minutes  just  as  they  were  prepared  and  have 
Mr.  Clark  read  them  over,  edit  them,  if  they  were  incorrect,  and  then 
Mr.  Casey  would  put  his  name  to  them  and  Mr.  Sorrell  would  put  his 
name  on  it,  and  that  would  be  the  basis  of  whatever  thev  did  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Is  that  Mr.  Clark  the  Clark  who  is  now  with  the 
producers'  association? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  believe  he  is  present  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Another  question.  I  also  notice  a  provision  of  the 
July  2,  1946,  agreement  reading:  "Contract  for  2  years."  Does  that 
mean  that  the  contract  was  made  for  a  2-year  period,  and  if  not, 
what  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  Well,  yes:  that  was  one  of  the  big  bones  of  conten- 
tion at  the  July  2  meeting.  We  wanted  the  contract  for  2  years  and 
the  conference  was  concerned  about  making  a  contract  for  2  years  be- 
cause of  the  probability  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

That  was  finally  compromised  by  agreeing  that  the  contract  would 
run  for  2  years,  but  it  would  be  subject  to  be  opened  if  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  between  July  1  and  December  31. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  hand  you  a  card  which  I  will  ask  you  to  identify, 
if  3'ou  can.     State  what  it  is,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Kahax^e.  Well,  it  is  the  first  I  have  seen  of  its  kind.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  card  issued  by  the  Moving  Picture  Painters  and  Scenic 
Artists,  local  644,  to  a  man  whose  name  I  can't  read,  and  it  says  as  a 
decorator,  not  good  after  8-4-47.    I  have  never  seen  such  a  card. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  on  the  back  of  this  card,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
the  following: 

This  permit  is  issued  with  the  understanding:  that  scenic  artists,  matte  shot 
artists,  title  writers,  and  special  feature  men  will  pay  .^2  for  each  day  worked 
and  all  other  classifications  $1  per  day  worked,  this  money  to  be  applied  on 
initiation  fee  within  30  days  after  issuance  of  this  permit.  Failure  to  apply 
for  membership  within  30  days  forfeits  this  money  to  local  union  No.  644. 

As  stated,  on  the  front  of  this  card  there  is  the  following : 

Moving  Picture  Painters  and  Scenic  Artists,  local  644. 

and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  reads : 

You  must  have  a  permit  or  paid-up  card  before  you  can  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked  a  question  a  while  ago  with  respect  to  a 
contract  between  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips,  local  80  of  the  lATSE 
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and  Motion  Picture  Studio  Carpenters,  local  946  of  the  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Counsel  has  passed 
me  a  copy  of  that  contract,  and  I  will  now  ask  that  it  be  received  in 
evidence  as  exhibit  No.  6. 

(Exhibit  No.  6  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Cobb  has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  a  permit 
that  has  been  furnislied  by  local  lATSE.  Is  this  the  same  thing  from 
which  I  have  already  read  a  part  into  the  record? 

Mr.  CoRB.  That  is  the  one  that  he  testified  to  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  gojng  to  ask  that  this  be  received  into  the 
record  as  an  exhibit  and  assigned  a  number.     Have  you  any  objection? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  I  ask,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  this  be  received 
in  evidence  as  exhibit  No.  7. 

(Exhibit  No.  7  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  could  Mr.  Cobb  tell  us  the  initiation  fees 
into  that  union  prior  to  the 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  can  ascertain  the  initiation  fee  in  the  painters'  union. 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  initiation  fee  referred  to  in  this  contract? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Depends  on  the  category  of  the  person.  If  they  are 
scenic  artists,  it  is  one  thing,  and  if  they  are  painters,  that  is  another. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  speaking,  Mr.  Cobb? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  w^ould  rather,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  that  we  don't  call 
on  anyone  in  the  audience  to  furnish  information  without  first  having 
their  names  given  and  having  them  under  oath. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  will  develop  that  then. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  the  time  comes  I  will  try  to  develop  it,  sir.  I 
have  two  or  three  more  questions  to  ask. 

Did  you  get  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh  shortly  after  the  meeting  of 
August  18? 

Mr.  Katiane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  submit  it  to  us,  sir? 

Mr.  Kahane.  I  think  I  have  it  here,  a  letter  dated  August  31. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  purports  to  be  a  letter  from 
Richard  F.  Walsh,  international  president  of  the  lATSE,  dated 
August  31,  1946.     Is  there  any  objection  to  reading  this,  gentlemen? 

AvSSOCIATION  OF  IMOTION  PICTURE  PrODTICER.S.  InC. 

550//  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Gentt.emen  :  I  have  received  from  President  Green  of  tlie  American  Federation 
of  Labor  a  communication  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  described  as  "clari- 
fication" of  the  decision  in  the  Hollywood  .inrisdictional  dispute,  made  by  Vice 
Presidents  Knisht.  Birthright,  and  Doherty.  dated  December  26,  1945. 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  international  union  that  this  so-called  clarification 
was  issued  without  authority  and  in  violation  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  to 
which  this  International  Alliance,  yourselves,  and  the  other  international  unions 
involved,  were  all  parties.  The  Cincinnati  agreement,  in  making  provision  for 
the  creation  of  the  three-man  committee,  specifically  provided  that  the  parties 
thereto  accept  the  committee's  decision  as  final  and  binding. 

If  the  committee's  decision  as  originally  rendered  is  not  fully  complied  with 
by  you,  this  International  Alliance  will  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  its  interests. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  F.  Walsh, 
International  President. 
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What  was  the  position  taken  by  the  producers  with  respect  to  this 
so-called  clarification  of  August  16, 1946  ^ 

Mr.  Kahane.  We  had  to  agree  that  the  Cincinnati  directive  called 
for  the  three-man  committee  to  go  to  Hollywood  and  resolve  any 
questions  of  jurisdiction  that  had  not  been  resolved  in  the  first  30 
days  of  the  60-day  period.  It  said  that  they  should  settle  all  unre- 
solved jurisdictional  questions  within  the  following  30  days,  and  then 
all  of  the  parties,  including  the  producers,  had  agreed  to  accept  as 
final,  binding,  and  conclusive,  the  decision  rendered  by  the  arbitrators. 
They  had  no  continuing  jurisdiction  to  make  interpretations,  or  to 
make  clarifications,  or  to  do  anything  else. 

The  only  power  that  they  had  was  the  power  that  was  conferred 
voluntarily  by  the  men  who  went  before  the  council  in  October — 
in  March — and  agreed  to  it.    Now,  that  wasn't  March.    When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  October. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  October.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Walsh  submitted 
himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  for  a  particular  purpose. 
We  felt  that  inasmuch  as  we  had  agreed  to  accept  that  award  as 
binding  and  conclusive,  that  we  intended  to  do  it  that  way. 

We  thought  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  lATSE  was  correct — that  no 
one  consulted  us — they  had  no  further  hearings  in  any  place  to  discuss 
the  award.  The  producers  were  not  notified  of  any  arbitration  hearing 
to  clarify  the  directive,  and  so  far  as^  we  know,  no  one  else  was.  The 
lATSE  was  not,  and  here  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hutcheson,  ap- 
parently taking  advantage  of  his  position  on  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  talking  to  the  three-man  committee  and 
apparently  getting  tliem  by  some  means  or  other  to  issue  what  he  saw 
fit  to  declare  a  clarification  of  a  directive  that  was  supposed  to  be  final 
and  binding. 

Well,  we  would  not  have  any  of  that. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  I  have  one  more  question  from  Mr.  Luddy. 

The  set  erectors'  local  was  set  up  after  the  award  of  set  erection  was 
made  to  the  lATSE,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  Well,  yes;  as  I  say,  it  was  after  the  directive  had 
been  issued. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  until  tliat  time,  the  matter,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
done  by  another  group  i 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  By  lATSE  men — grips,  and  property  men. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  a  special  union  was  set  up  to  take  over  this  work. 
Now,  I  have  two  or  three  questions  that  have  been  suggested  from  the 
public  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  I  will  accept  questions,  if  they 
are  intelligible,  from  anyone  that  may  help  us  in  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  pressure  from  the  lATSE  responsible  for  the 
]3roducers'  failure  to  recognize  local  1-421? 

Mr.  Kaiiax^e.  Well,  that  could  be  answered  yes,  if  you  mean  by 
that  were  the  producers  in  the  position  where,  if  they  yielded  to  the 
1421  group  and  recognized  their  jurisdiction  despite  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  lATSE,  and  without  waiting  for  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision  to  make  a  determination,  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  which  has  jurisdiction  to  make  such  a  determination. 

If  we  had  thrown  our  lot  with  the  1421  as  they  wanted  us  to.  we 
probably  would  have  found  ourselves  without  cameramen,  without  film 
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editors,  without  prop  men,  without  any  of  the  necessary  crafts  to  run 
the  studios,  and  possibly  might  have  found  oui'selves  without  theaters, 
because  the  projectionists  might  have  walked  out. 

So  all  we  asked  was  that  the  orderly  process  of  the  law  be  carried 
out — that  the  NLRB  should  be  the  one  to  make  the  determination, 
and  not  make  us  yield  to  immediate  pressure  from  either  side. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wondered  why  you  didn't,  as  an  industry,  come  in 
and  insist  on  a  determination  when  those  two  interests  were  before 
the  NLRB. 

Mr.  Kaiiane.  I  tried,  and  I  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  hearing  with  all  parties  represented  when  local  14'21 
walked  out  of  the  hearing  and  saw  fit  to  strike. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Even  if  local  1421  walked  out  of  the  hearing,  was 
there  anj'^thing  in  tliat  fact  to  prevent  you  from  deciding  that  issue? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Well,  the  War  Labor  Board  immediately  said  they 
have  an  established  policy,  where  men  go  on  strike  they  v/ill  cease 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  have  another  question.  What  form  did  the  pro- 
ducers expect  the  lATSE  reprisals  would  take  when  Mr.  Walsh  re- 
ferred to  such  action  that  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  international  ? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  I  can  only  say  we  knew  what  his  power  was  and  there- 
fore we  had  a  right  to  believe — if  we  saw  that  the  clarification  went 
into  effect,  we  might  find  ourselves  without  the  necessary  manpower 
to  operate  studios,  possibly  not  the  men  to  operate  our  film  exchanges 
manned  bv  lATSE  men.  Possiblv  some  of  our  theaters  might  have 
been  closed. 

Mv.  McCax^x.  Another  question :  When  the  lATSE  intervened  in 
1944  before  the  NLRB  to  prevent  local — I  don't  like  this  word  that  is 
suggested  here,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  another  word  to  use;  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  anyone's  case  against  anybody  else  here — to  intervene 
with  local  1421's  request  for  certification,  why  did  not  the  producers 
immediately  file  with  the  board  for  certification  with  tlie  appropriate 
bargaining  agency? 

Mr.  Kaiiaxe.  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question.  I  wish  we  had. 
We  might  have  averted  some  of  the  trouble  at  that  time,  although,  as  I 
stated,  I  don't  believe  the  difficulty  of  those  77  set  decorators  was  the 
real  difficulty  we  have  been  having  in  Hollywood.  That  was  just  the 
spark.  There  were  these  underlying  basic  jurisdictional  questions  be- 
tween carpenters  and  lATSE.  And  they  used  that  as  an  excuse  to 
bring  out  those  other  more  important  issues,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Those  are  all  the  questions  suggested  I  care  to  submit, 
sir,  on  that. 

From  Mr.  Luddy :  Did  the  lATSE  agree  that  it  would  abide  by  the 
result  of  the  NLRB  hearing  which  was  in  progress  when  the  1945 
strike  was  declared  by  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  ? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  It  did  agree  with  that.  Any  further  questions  from 
any  of  you  gentlemen  ? 

I  have  several  pages  which  have  been  submitted.  I  haven't  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  them.  I  am  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
road  them. 

Mr.  Price.  A  lot  of  it  is  immaterial.    I  don't  particularly  object. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  am  ^oing  to  offer  it  in  evidence  as  an  exhibit,  with- 
out having  the  opportunity  to  read  it,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  before  the  NLRB. 

Xow%  Mr.  Chairman,  anything  which  officially  comes  before  us  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  if  it  relates  to  any  of  these  strikes, 
I  feel  disposed  to  receive  it  in  evidence,  even  though  we  don't  have 
the  time  to  carefully  examine  it.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  mark  this, 
and  that  it  be  accepted  as  exhibit  No.  8. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  transcript  referred  to  is  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Gentlemen,  do  those  complete  the  questions  you  have 
as  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  nothing  more. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask,  Mr.  Kahane,  you  step  aside  temporarily. 

Mr.  Kahane.  You  want  me  to  remain  here,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  we  will  probably  be  needing  you,  off  and  on. 
I  would  like  for  Mr.  Mannix  to  be  called  to  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDGAR  J.  MANNIX,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  LOEWS, 

INC.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  your  residence. 

Mr.  Maxxix.  Edgar  J.  Mannix,  Beverly  Hills^  Calif. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  is  your  business  phone,  sir? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  Ashley  4^3311. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  position  do  you  hold,  if  any,  and  with  what 
company  ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  am  vice  ])resident  of  Loew's,  Inc. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  am  general  manager. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you,  in  that  position,  handle  labor  relations  for 
your  company  ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  Well,  I  deal  with  labor  at  times. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  deal  with  them  at  times?  Have  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  jurisdictional  strikes  which  have  burdened  Hol- 
lywood for  the  past  2  years  ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  am  familiar  with  the  jurisdictional  strikes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Were  you  on  a  committee  representing  Loew's  in 
considering  the  problems  which  arose  between  the  Conference  of 
Studio  T^nions  and  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  served  on  a  committee  in  those  different  meetings. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  were  with  Mr.  Kahane  in  these  different  meet- 
ings he  has  described  ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  generally  corroborate  what  he  has  stated? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  do.' 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  do  you  have  to  say  in  addition  to  what  he  has 
said? 
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Mr.  Maxnix.  T  don't  kiunv  tliat  T  can  add  anytliino-  to  Mr.  Kahane's 
testimony  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  feel  sure,  out  of  your  rich  experience,  you  niiglit 
be  able  to  contribute  some  information  to  us.  We  Avould  like  to  have 
it.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  dig  it  out  of  you.  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  us  something, 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  know  Avhat  I  could  cover  any  move  than  Mr. 
Kahane  handled  in  the  matter.  Is  there  a  question  of  jurisdictional 
strike  or  not?  I  would  like  to  go  into  that  if  there  is  any  ciuestion 
about  it.  We  as  emi)loyers  have  jobs  to  do.  Our  trouble  has  been 
which  union  will  do  the  job. 

We  have  never  had  a  dispute  with  the  labor  in  Hollywood  over 
wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions.  This  strike  and  the  previous 
one  were  termed  jurisdictional  strikes,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  Mr. 
Hutcheson  in  his  wires  to  us  of  jurisdictional  trouble. 

It  was  also  termed  as  jurisdictional  trouble  by  American  Federation 
of  Labor  executive  council. 

We  had  a  committee  that  was  sent  to  Cincinnati;  they  termed  it 
a  jurisdictional  strike. 

I  don't  know^  how  I  can  qualify  it  any  better  than  that,  that  the 
conditions  in  Hollywood  and  the  strike  is  a  jurisdictional  strike. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Could  you  tell  me  how  the  thing  could  be  handled 
so  as  to  settle  it  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  think  if  a  few  of  your  international  presidents 
w^ould  get  together,  it  entirely  rests  in  their  hands,  because  in  a  dem- 
ocratic way  all  we  want  to  do  is  just  give  a  man  a  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  men  want  is  a  job. 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  all  that  stands  between  the  men  and  a  job  are 
the  officers ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  it  is  an  understanding  between  the  officers 
of  the  union.  I  think  the  unions  want  the  men  to  work,  as  well.  It 
is  Mdio  gets  the  job  for  whom.  Who  is  the  boss  over  whom  in  the 
jurisdictional  fight. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  have  been  thousands  of  carpenters  out  of  work 
now  for  a  good  many  months. 

Mr.  Mannix.  They  haven't  been  working  at  the  studios.  I  don't 
believe  they  are  out  of  work.    They  are  not  at  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  they  have  other  jobs,  you  think? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  have  been  told  many  times  that  the  men  are  work- 
ing.   I  have  inquired  about  it,  and  they  tell  me  the  men  are  working. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  true  generally  of  the  employees  out  there 
who  have  been  on  your  jurisdictional  strike — they  have  been  working? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  the  carpenters  and  the  painters,  which  are 
in  the  building  trade  ci'afls,  are  pretty  well  employed  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  there  also  are  specialized  groups,  such  as  interior  decorators 
or  set  designers;  they  are  draftsmen.  I  think  we  built  up  in  the  in- 
dustry a  greater  number  of  men  doing  that  work  than  the  connnunity 
could  absorb. 

Now,  you  take  the  set  decorators,  although  there  are  only  77  of 
them  spoken  of  in  the  union,  I  don't  think  there  is  employment  in 
the  connnunity  foi-  77  of  those  men  witlioiit  the  studios.  Story  ana- 
lysts, whicli  is  a  specialized  craft  in  the  mot  ion-picture  business — when 
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they  were  on  strike  there  was  no  employment  in  this  particular  com- 
munity for  them. 

Scenic  artists — I  don't  know.  I  am  advised  they  are  kept  busy 
and  Avorking  quite  regularly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  studio  at  all  that  isn't  union- 
ized, that  has  a  job  out  there  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes :  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  not  unionized ;  I  am  an 
executive. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  haven't  joined  the  teamsters'  union? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  am  about  to  form  an  association.  There  are  very 
few  people  in  the  studios  not  members  of  some  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  long  ago  the  teamsters  represented  to  our  com- 
mittee in  Pittsburgh  they  had  a  right  to  take  employers  in,  and  if  there 
were  two  partners,  one  of  them  should  be  forced  to  join  the  teamsters. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Who  would  the  other  one  join? 

Mr.  McCann.  One  w^ould  picket  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Mannix,  the  committee  is  concerned  with  the  men  without  em- 
ployment— the  men  out  of  work — the  men  who  have  been  completely 
dispossessed,  you  might  say,  as  a  result  of  this  struggle.  I  want  to 
know  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  studios  who  are  really  in  want, 
if  you  know,  as  a  result  of  this  friction, 

I  know  Mr.  Hutcheson  hasn't  lost  any  salary  about  this  thing.  I 
know  Mr.  Walsh  hasn't  lost  any.  How  many  men  out  there  have  lost 
their  pay — their  jobs? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Where  each  one  lost,  another  one  was  put  on.  You 
mean,  how  many  men  left  the  studios  during  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer.  I  would 
say,  roughly,  if  you  want  me  to  guess,  somewhere  between  3,000  and 
4,000  men  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  percentage  of  those  men  are  now  employed,  do 
.you  think? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  think  you  have 
representatives  here,  business  managers  of  the  painters,  and  you  have 
the  business  manager  of  the  carpenters,  and  they  keep  a  pretty  close 
record  of  their  members.  They  can  tell  you  how  many  are  employed 
and  how  many  are  not  employed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  have  you  any  practical  solution  to  pre- 
vent such  incidents  as  this  from  disrupting  a  great  industry  which 
this  Congress  might  help  with  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  hate  to  presume  I  could  advise  these  labor- 
union  men  what  to  do,  I  have  tried  that  over  the  period  of  years,  but 
free  advice,  you  know,  is  always  bad  advice. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  might  be  worth  something  to  Congress,  if  not  t.o 
them. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  would  hate  to  sit  here  and  lay  out  a  rule  for 
them.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  there  is  a  job  in  the  lot,  some  man  should 
get  it.  If  it  wasn't  for  this  jurisdictional  trouble  we  are  having  today, 
we  would  have  a  mean  employment,  I  would  say,  of  about  1,800 
carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  why  it  wasn't  arranged  between  the 
unions  involved  in  this  controversy  to  have  a  roving  group  of  arbitra- 
tors who  could  go  around  and  say,  "You  drive  this  nail  and  you  drive 
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this  one,''  and  let  their  orders  in  the  diffei-ent  sitn:\tions  be  final. 
Why  couldn't  somethino;  like  that  have  been  done  and  save  this  whole, 
terrible  strike  situation? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  think.  Mr.  McCann,  what  you  say  would 
work  out :  but  I  think  the  international  laws  give  to  the  local  unions  the 
control  of  and  jurisdiction  over  work.    So,  that  wouldn't  fit  in  very  well. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  appears  these  internationals  don't  have  much  con- 
trol over  their  locals,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  doesn't  have  much  control 
over  the  international.  The  international  can  thumb  its  nose  at  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr,  Mannix.  From  hearsay  I  hear  that,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  of  these  organizations  belong  to  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
apparently. 

Mr.  Mannix,   That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  the  A.  F.  of  L.  hasn't  the  intestinal  fortitude 
nor  the  brains  to  solve  its  own  family  problems.     What  is  wrong  then  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  the  set-up  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  from  my  little 
knowledge  of  it,  may  be  the  cause.  I  think  the  international  president 
has  no  authority  over  autonomous  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  there  something  wrong  with  the  whole  union 
structure  if  they  can't  take  care  of  an  emergency,  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer.     It  looks  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  you  have  something  to  help 
us  work  this  out  with. 

Mr.  Mannix.  If  we  could  sit  down  around  a  table,  I  could  talk  more 
f  reel}^     I  am  a  little  harassed  here  with  this  audience. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  shouldn't  be  so  temperamental.  I  understand 
you  can  run  a  studio.     Let's  see  if  you  can  help  Congress. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  like  to  help  you.  I  will  try  to  answer  any 
question  you  will  ask  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Mannix  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Mannix,  you  sa}'  you  employ  a  man  for  every 
man  who  has  been  let  out.  I  presume  you  are  speaking  of  the  carpen- 
ters in  this  case? 

Mr.  Mannix.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  are  on  strike.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  men 
you  emploA^  are  as  good  as  the  men  who  walked  out  in  the  particular 
Avork  they  are  to  do? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  the  men  that  were  in  had  a  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, because  they  knew  our  business.  We  had  to  bring  in  new 
men — new  men  were  sent  to  us.  They  are  learning  the  business.  I 
mean,  if  they  are  a  mechanic,  it  is  just  a  question  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  particular  work  they  are  doing.  To  measure  the  merit 
of  one  man  against  another  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let  us  get  this  straight  for  the  record  now.  Every 
man  you  hired  to  take  a  carpenter's  place  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  train  him  to  do  the  work  that  you  want  done 
in  your  studio;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  that  most  of  the  men  that  are  furnished  us 
are  carpenters,  doing  carpenter  work,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  don't 
know  Avhether  they  are  members  of  tlie  brotherhood,  but  they  are 
carpenters. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  answer  this  question :  Does  it  take  more 
of  them  to  do  the  work  than  was  formerly  done  by  the  carpenters  who 
were  employed? 

Mr.  Mannix.  For  a  long  period  it  did. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  a  period? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  should  say  the  first  3  or  4  months  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  overcome  that  slack  now  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  whether  we  have  overcome  the 
slack  or  not,  because  the  productivity  of  a  man  has  gone  so  far — 
inefficiency  of  work  today,  whatever  it  is — it  would  be  very  possible 
we  would  need  just  as  many  men  of  the  craft  out  striking  as  we  have 
now.  That  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  from  everybody  I  speak 
to  in  industry,  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  has  dropped  considerably. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean  you  are  not  getting  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  wage  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  honestly  don't  believe  we  are. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  report  has  come  to  us  that  so  many  jjeople  out 
here  during  the  tenure  of  this  strike  have  suffered  greatly,  homes  have 
been  affected — in  many  instances  they  have  lost  their  homes,  where 
they  were  trying  to  pay  for  them.  They  have  lost  equipment  for  their 
homes  they  were  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  and  so  forth,  because 
of  this  strike. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  just  evaluation  of  this  picture? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  couldn't  testify  that  they  lost  their  homes, 
but  I  know  that  the  salary  paid  in  the  motion  picture  studios  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  salary  paid  on  the  outside,  for  the  same  time  on  the 
outside  that  the  workmen  put  in  in  the  studio. 

Now,  whether  these  are  the  correct  figures  or  not,  I  don't  know. 
We  are  paying  carpenters  about  $2.50  an  hour,  and  I  think  they  are 
having  difficulty — the  union  rate  in  town  is  $1.65  or  $1.95.  It  wouldn't 
strike  me,  the  carpenter  rate  in  town  being  $1.65 — that  is,  the  union 
rate — whether  the  men  are  working  for  that,  I  don't  know. 

I  know  the  rate  we  are  paying  the  men  is  $2.50  an  hour.  Say  they 
got  $1.90 ;  there  is  quite  a  spread  in  an  8-hour  day's  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  think  there  is  no  question  in  your  mind,  then, 
but  that  the  qualified  carpenters  who  formerly  worked  in  the  studios 
would  rather  still  be  working  there  in  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  jNIannix.  Well,  I  believe  that  they  would  rather  be  working 
in  the  studios. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  besides  the  advantages  in  wages — don't  j'ou 
think  they  liked  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  easier,  lighter  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Weren't  they  trained  for  it.  too? 

Mr.  JMannix.  Yes;  I  should  say  the  average  age  of  our  carpenter 
at  the  studio — that  means  he  has  been  there  a  number  of  years — is 
close  to  50 — and  maybe  higher  than  that.  I  am  going  back  just  prior 
to  the  war.    I  was  50  years  of  age  just  prior  to  the  war. 

Let's  just  take  the  years  gone  by,  and  it  would  be  57  years  of  age. 

Now,  the  painters  have  a  lot,  or  did  have  until  the  last  3  or  4 
years — their  men  were  pretty  well  up  in  years.  I  think  they  have 
been  a  rather  progressive  outfit  and  brought  a  lot  of  younger  men 
into  the  painters. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  rather  a  bad  age  to  find  yourself  out  of  a  job 
you  are  trained  to  do,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  AVell,  I  can't  lielp  feeling,  Mr.  Counsel,  that  we  face  & 
serious  situation  in  America,  where  a  man  spends  his  entire  life  train- 
ing to  do  a  job,  whether  it  be  a  profession,  or  a  vocation,  or  any  of  the 
skilled  trades,  and  then  somebody,  who  isn't  really  on  the  scene  of 
action — isn't  even  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  this  work  has  gone 
one — by  remote  control  can  say,  "No,  you  cannot  work  any  longer. 
We  have  decided  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  this  work  in  there." 

Yet  I,  as  an  American  citizen,  have  a  right  to  work,  and  I  don't  know 
anybody  in  America  that  can  stop  me  from  working.  If  I  had  a 
home  and  a  wife  and  children  to  take  care  of,  I  have  a  right  to  work 
in  America. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  when  there  is  no  wage  dispute  out 
here,  there  is  no  disagreement  over  working  hours,  and  they  like  their 
working  conditions — they  can  get  more  money  there  than  they  can 
any  place  in  the  country — probably  any  place  else  on  the  west  coast — 
wdiy  someone  can  say,  "You  cannot  work  there." 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of 
the  subpena  which  we  have  outstanding  for  Mr.  Hutcheson.  That  is 
just  returned  to  us  today,  not  served. 

I  want  to  urge  again  on  Mr.  Cobb  that  we  would  like  to  know,  if 
possible,  within  a  day  or  two,  whether  Mr.  Hutcheson  is  going  to  be 
here  on  the  25th. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  don't  expect  to  adjourn  these  hearings 
until  I  have  Mr.  Hutcheson  sitting  in  this  seat  to  my  right  here  [indi- 
cating].   I  want  him  here  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand.  He  may  be  on  the  west  coast  now. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  we  can  find  out  from,  whether  he  is  coming 
or  whether  we  have  to  start  off  on  a  real  search  to  find  him. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  I  understand  he  is  at  his  simimer  home  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  can  find  that  out.  We  have  ways  of  doing  that. 
I  think  when  the  Congress  asks  for  him  to  be  here,  he  Avill  be  here,  all 
right. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  to  have  that  done  as  soon  as  we  can. 

There  is  one  thing  you  mentioned  which  I  think  is  important.  We 
have  these  international  officers  that  live  away  from  here,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  moving-picture  companies  apparently  all  live  in  New 
York.  I  want  to  know  why  they  don't  live  in  California  when  they 
have  that  choice — why  anybody  should  live  in  New  York.  Can  you 
give  an  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Mannix  '^ 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  the  140,000,000  people  that  don't  live  in  Cali- 
fornia are  wrong ;  this  is  God's  country. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  the  absence  of 
the  presidents  of  the  production  companies  and  the  absence  of  the 
lieads  of  the  unions  is,  in  your  opinion,  responsible  at  all  for  this 
industrial  strife  out  here. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  the  presence  of  the  international  presi- 
dents of  the  unions  or  the  presidents  of  the  motion-picture  companies 
would  in  any  way  simplify  your  difficulties  here,  unless  tliey  are  of 
a  frame  of  mind  to  work  out  a  situation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sit 
around  in  New  York  and  straighten  out  the  jurisdictional  troubles  in 
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Hollywood  if  they  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  But  they  must  be  of  a  mind 
to  do  it.  That  is  all.  As  long  as  the  work  is  being  done,  it  could  be 
set  down  on  paper  as  to  what  work  is  done  by  one  craft  and  what  work 
is  done  by  the  other. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  if  the  locals  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
international  presidents,  then  3'ou  have  another  problem,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  your  locals  cause  you  your  trouble. 
I  think  the  locals  are  under  instructions. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  where? 

Mr.  Mannix.  From  their  international  presidents.  I  don't  think 
the  locals  cause  strikes.  I  don't  think  they  cause  trouble.  I  don't 
think  they  could  settle  this  strike  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  believe  that  the  local  leaders  here — let's  get 
down  to  brass  tacks — who  is  the  local  leader  in  this  community  for 
thelATSE? 

Mr.  Mannix.  What  do  you  mean  by  "local  leader"? 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  chief  of  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Each  local  has  a  business  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  a  lot  of  those  locals? 

Mr.  Mannix.  There  are  a  lot  of  those  locals.  I  believe  they  each 
elect  a  president  of  the  particular  local — is  that  right? — a  president, 
a  board  of  directors,  secretary,  and  a  ti'easurer.  But  they  are  under 
international  control.  They  speak  of  local  autonomy.  That  is  right, 
then  negotiate  their  deals.  Many  of  the  local  unions  negotiate  their 
contracts.  They,  of  course,  raise  the  first  red  flag  of  jurisdictional 
trouble. 

They  say,  "This  is  our  work  and  we  are  going  to  do  it." 

Now,  from  that  point  the  local  is  responsible  for  a  jurisdictional 
stoppage  of  work.  But  if  you  want  to  sit  down  and  lay  clown  the  law, 
you  won't  have  any  of  these  jurisdictional  stoppages,  but  that  onl}^ 
rests  Avith  the  international  president.  I  don't  know  whether  he  can 
do  it  without  his  executive  board,  settling  what  is  jurisdiction  and 
what  is  not.  But  I  am  sure  that  at  the  local  level  you  couldn't 
stiaighten  it  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  think  this  thing  can  be  straightened  out 
until  the  presidents  of  the  internationals  get  together  and  straighten 
it  out? 

Mr,  Mannix.  I  don't  think  you  need  any  greater  proof  than  that, 
that  when  we  went  to  Cincinnati  and  the  presidents  of  the  interna- 
tionals agreed  they  would  appoint  three  vice  presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  council  who  are  presidents  of  the  international  unions 
to  come  out  here  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  trouble — after  they  made 
their  report,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  in  a  wire  which  was  read  today  before 
this  committee  said  he  would  not  live  up  to  this.  He  had  agreed  he 
would  abide  by  whatever  this  committee  would  do.  I  don't  think  you 
have  to  go  any  further  than  that. 

I  don't  know  of  another  international  president  that  is  causing  any 
difficulty  in  Hollywood,  as  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  The 
painters  have  no  jurisdictional  trouble  here.  They  had  difficulty  with 
the  frosting  of  a  window,  which  was  the  only  jurisdictional  dispute  the 
painters  had  in  Hollywood.  That  may  happen  once  in  6  months  in 
each  studio.     So  we  never  had  any  difficulty  with  that.     Our  basic 
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trouble  is  between  the  carpenters  and  the  prop  makers  of  local  No.  44. 
That  is  our  basic  trouble. 

We  have  a  jurisdictional  upheaval  every  now  and  then  between  the 
International  Bi'otherhood  of  Electricians  and  the  sound  union  here. 
But  all  of  those  things  amount  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  car- 
penters versus  Prop  Makers'  Union  No.  44. 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Hutcheson  could  sit  down  at  this  table  and  clean  up  that  fight  between 
the  prop  workers  and  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  information  I  have  from  all  the  union  repre- 
sentatives is  that  the  only  ones  who  can  settle  it  is  Hutcheson  for  the 
carpenters  and  Walsh  for  the  lA.  Now,  if  there  is  some  other  power 
behind  that,  that  I  know  nothing  about — but  that  is  my  information, 
those  two  gentlemen  could  straighten  this  strike  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  here  today  it  is 
becoming  quite  obvious  that — it  reminds  me  of  a  statement  made  by 
Bill  Terry  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  managing  the  NeAv  York 
Giants.  He  wanted  to  know  if  Brooklyn  was  still  in  the  league,  and 
then  later  on  Brooklyn  rose  and  smacked  Bill  Terry  down.  What  we 
have  facing  us  right  here  today  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  some  of  the  others  have  forgotten  that  California  belongs 
to  the  Union,  and  they  should  get  out  here  and  as  you  just  said — get 
around  and  talk  to  people  so  this  local  union  would  know  what  to  do 
and  so  their  work  is  prescribed  and  we  would  not  have  a  jurisdictional 
trouble  here.  That  is  the  thing  we  aie  facing  right  here.  They  must 
get  on  the  scene,  and  I  want  you,  as  counsel,  not  to  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned to  see  that  we  get  them  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  will  get  Mr.  Hutcheson  here  before  we  get 
through,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  have  a  few  more  questions. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
generally  outside  the  studios  for  carpenters  around  the  Los  Angeles 
area? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  I  believe  they  are  all  employed  on 
the  outside.    That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  your  knowledge,  has  there  ever  been  a  greater 
demand  for  carpenters  and  painters  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  than  there 
is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  2  years  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  my  knowledge  is  only  what  people  tell  me  about 
it.  I  make  no  investigation  of  the  amount  of  work  going  on  in  the 
community,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  building  program  going  on. 

INIr.  McCann.  It  is  your  understanding,  is  it  not,  that  the  striking 
painters  and  carpenters  have  been  employed  outside  of  the  studios? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  necessity  for  a  carpenter 
f)r  a  painter  being  out  of  work  in  southern  California  now  or  during 
the  past  year? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can  hardly  answer  that,  except  it  seems  we  have  the 
greatest  building  program  we  have  had  for  20  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  is  a 
terrific  need  all  over  the  country  for  painters,  carpenters,  bricklayers. 

AVhat  do  you  know,  Mr.  jVIannix,  of  any  agreements  between  Mr. 
Nicholas  Schenck  and  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Agreements  regarding  what,  Mr.  McCann  ? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Eegarding  the  work  situation  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Nothing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween them  when  they  entered  into  any  agreement,  or  did  they  enter 
into  anv  agreement  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Agreement  between  them?  They  had  no  private 
agreements  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  of  any  record  of  any  agreements  be- 
tween them  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  know  of  no  agreements  between  them  and  I  know 
of  no  record  of  any  agreements  between  them, 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Schenck  and  Mr.  Walsh  agreed 
in  1945  that  the  lATSE  would  take  over  the  carpenters'  work  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Schenck  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  1945  strike. 
It  was  handled  here  in  California. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  were  one  of  them  that  handled  it  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  confirm  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kahane  that 
the  July  2, 1946,  contract  was  for  2  years,  or  ended  July  1. 1948  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  July  2  contract  was  for  2  years.  Our  great  dis- 
pute in  that  was  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  wanted  a  1-year 
contract,  and  the  reason  why  they  wanted  the  1-year  contract  was 
they  w'ere  afraid  of  the  run-away  cost  of  living.  We  agreed  if  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  in  excess  of  5  percent,  I  believe  it  was,  as  be- 
tween July  15  and  January  15,  or  July  1  and  Jauuary  1 — I  think  it 
comes  out  on  the  15  and  we  had  to  split  it — that  we  would  then  give 
a  bonus,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  as  of  July  15  and 
January  15,  or  July  1  and  January  1.  I  don't  recall  which  the  dates 
were — it  was  either  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January  or  the  15th 
of  July  and  the  15th  of  January — and  at  that  time  we  gave  an  increase 
in  wages.  We  found  out  in  February — I  think  it  was,  late  in  Feb- 
ruary— we  got  the  reports  from  the  Government  it  had  gone  up  0.1117, 
and  our  men  were  given,  retroactive  from  January  1  to  that  date,  an 
11-percent  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  willing  to  abide  by  the  contract  that  was 
made  at  that  time  now  ? 

Mr.  ISIannix.  I  don't  understand  what  that  means.  Are  we  willing 
to  abide  by  the  contract  that  was  made  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  read  that  to  you.  Are  you  willing  to 
abide  by  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  ZoRN,  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  object  to  that  ques- 
tion? That  calls  for  a  legal  conclusion.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  private  lawsuit,  and  I  don't  think  this  witness  should 
be  required  to  answer  it. 

]\Ir.  Kearns.  We  will  have  all  these  questions  taken  through  the 
attorney.     Direct  your  questions  to  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  advised  counsel  if  they  have  any 
objection  to  any  questions,  other  than  those  that  would  tend  to  in- 
criminate the  witness,  if  they  will  just  nudge  me  on  the  arm  and  tell 
me  they  have  a  little  objection,  I  will  give  serious  thought  to  not  asking 
any  questions  that  they  object  to. 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Consider  yourself  nudged,  Mr.  McCann. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
record  in  there  that  there  is  a  contract,  that  the  question  is  immaterial^ 
and  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  July  2,  19-1:6,  agreement,  called  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement, 
provided  for  2  years,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  an  agreement  after  that  for  the  lATSE 
to  take  over  the  work  of  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  quite  understand  "after  that."    That  was  the 
end  of  the  strike.     There  was  no  other  agreement  made  with  the 
lATSE  to  do  any  work  except  their  own  work  until  the  present  strike. 
Mr.  McCann.  Well,  that  present  strike  came  at  what  time  ? 
Mr.  Mannix.  It  came  in  September. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  was  an  agreement  then  in  September  that 
they  would  continue  to  do  their  work  and  any  other  work  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  studios  going? 

Mr.  Mannix.    At  September — you  heard  the  testimony  that  the 
carpenters  came  in  and  notified  us  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right,  sir;  I  remember  that. 
Mr.  Mannix.  The  lATSE  at  that  time  had  the  job  of  set  erection, 
having  the  men  for  that,  and  they  had  the  local,  so  that  local  took 
over  the  building  of  sets  in  the  studios  as  well  as  just  on  the  stages? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right.  I  think  that  has  been  properly  covered 
by  Mr.  Kahane.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  carpenters  were  called  in  and 
paid  off  on  the  morning  of  September  23,  1946,  Monday,  when  ordi- 
narily they  would  not  have  been  paid  off  until  the  next  Thursday? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  We  can  get  that 
record  for  you.  What  was  the  occasion  for  that?  I  mean  I  don't 
quite  understand.  Is  this  prior  to  the  period  in  which  they  refused 
to  do  work  assigned  to  them? 

Mr.  McCann.   In  general,  sir,  I  think  it  refers  to  this  testimony 
that  has  been  given  here  with  respect  to  the  carpenters  serving  notice. 
I  found,  I  think,  somewhere  in  Mr.  Kahane's  record  something  Avhich 
sliows  that  by  the  23d  of  September  the  carpenters  all  were  out. 
]Mr.  Price.  The  23d  to  the  25th,  they  were  laid  off  and  paid  off. 
Mr.  McCann.  They  were  laid  off  and  paid  off  on  the  23d? 
Mr.  Price.  Whenever  they  refused  to  do  the  work. 
Mr.  McCann.    The  question  is  this:  Did  the  companies  have  tlie 
checks  made  out  for  the  carpenters  when  they  came  to  work  in  the 
morning  rather  than  when  they  refused  to  do  the  work  during  the  day? 
Mr.  Mannix.   I  would  answer  "Definitely  no."    Mr.  McCann,  may 
I  ask  this  question :  You  are  asking  these  questions  regarding  this  as 
they  apply  to  Loew's,  Inc.;  is  that  right?    You  are  not  asking  indus- 
try-wide?    Because  I  only  can  answer  for  my  own  company  where 
I  have  any  control. 

Mr.  McCann.    It  will  be  so  construed,  sir,  that  your  testimony 
applies  only  to  your  personal  knowledge  of  your  own  company. 
Mr.  Mannix.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.   Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Kearns.   So  ordered. 

(Whereui)on,   at   3:54   p.   m.,   an    adjournment   was   taken  until 
Tuesdav,  August  12,  1947,  at  10  a.  in.) 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST   12,   1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :  10  a.  m.  in  room  324,  United  States 
Post  Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Kahane  will  return  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  already  under  oath. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  that  this  hearing  has  been 
delayed  for  10  minutes.  I  want  to  announce  to  the  press  this  delay 
has  been  caused  because  counsel  has  been  setting  up  procedures  for 
questioning  that  is  to  come  in,  and  I  made  an  announcement  they  would 
have  to  meet  prior  to  10  o'clock,  so  we  wouldn't  take  any  time  out  of 
the  hearing  time.     I  want  it  understood  why  we  had  this  delay. 

Mr.  Counsel,  I  think  we  will  take  time  out  to  read  any  of  the  exhibits 
submitted  today,  regardless  of  the  time  it  will  take,  so  everybody  will 
know  what  we  are  entering  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  except 
that  numerous  exhibits  probably  will  be  introduced  during  the  course 
of  the  hearing  which  may  involve  40  or  50  pages.  I  think  those 
exhibits  should  be  marked  for  reference  purposes  only  or  identified 
for  the  record,  and  before  they  are  submitted  as  exhibits  or  read  into 
the  record  we  should  have  a  chance  to  go  over  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  it  be  possible  for  a  summary  to  be  given  so  the 
press  will  have  the  proper  opportunity  to  get  the  content  of  them? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  counsel  for  the  various  parties  involved,  when 
they  are  offering  a  substantial  exhibit,  would  make  brief  notes  stating 
what  is  covered  in  the  exhibit  or  what  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is, 
that  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  time.     Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy,  is  that  agreeable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb? 

jNIr.  Cobb.  An3'thing  this  good  chairinan  does  and  anything  this  good 
counsel  does  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know  how  good  we  are  or  how  good  we  will 
be.    Thank  you  for  the  compliment. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  make  that  mandatory  so  there  won't  be  any 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  MgCann.  After  this  when  any  exhibit  is  offered,  it  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  various  counsel  they  will  prepare  a  brief  synopsis,  so 
the  synopsis  may  be  read,  and  time  taken  out  by  the  committee  and 
the  counsel  to  examine  the  exhibit  before  it  is  definitely  received  in 
evidence. 

I  believe,  in  view  of  the  statements  made,  exhibit  8  should  be  read 
in  the  presence  of  this  witness,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
testimony  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Let  the  record 
so  show. 

(Exhibit  No.  8  was  read  here  by  Mr.  McCann.  It  was  then  filed 
with  the  committee  as  a  reference  exhibit.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  have  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  producers  which  has  been  cleared  by  the  other  counsel. 
May  it  be  understood  that  the  testimony  just  read  into  the  record  is  only 
part  of  voluminous  testimony  on  the  subject  which  was  taken  by 
the  NLRB,  and  that  the  Board's  examiner  has  fully  gone  into  the 
matter  and  made  his  findings  on  the  subject. 

Now,  if  you  have  it,  gentlemen,  we  will  introduce  it  into  the  record 
as  an  exhibit 

Mr.  Price.  Why  don't  we  just  take  those  three  pages?  There  are 
only  three  pages  that  are  material  on  this  point. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  I  will  at  this  time  read  those  three  pages  and 
then  I  will  have  the  court  reporter  mark  them  as  exhibit  8-A. 

The  document  is  marked  "Case  No.  21-C-2735,"  and  it  is  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  subtitle 
is  "2.  Payments  of  Bonuses." 

( Exhibit  8-A  was  here  read  by  Mr.  McCann.  It  is  reproduced  in  the 
appendix.) 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  the  report  of  the  trial  examiner,  and  is  signed 
by  Mortimer  Riemer. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  B.  KAHANE— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Kahane,  you  have  heard  the  question  and  answer 
portion  that  was  read  from  exhibit  8  ? 

Mr.  Kahane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  a  true  and  correct  recitation  of  the  questions 
and  answers  which  you  gave? 

Mr.  Kahane.  It  seems  to  be  a  true  and  correct  transcript. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  basic  document  which 
it  seems  to  me  should  be  read  into  the  record  here.  It  is  a  statement 
made  by  International  President  Walsh  of  the  lATSE  at  the  conven- 
tion of  that  organization — the  thirty-eighth  international  convention 
in  Chicago,  I  imagine. 

Now,  there  are  portions  of  this  report  that  are  not  going  to  be  read, 
but  1  am  going  to  read  the  introduction  and  then  I  am  going  to  ask 
someone  else  to  read  a  portion  of  this  into  the  record,  so  we  will  get 
the  background  of  this  Hollywood  strike  from  Mr.  Walsh's  personal 
statement  to  his  convention. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  testimony 
and  from  the  record  wdiich  was  submitted  from  the  convention  by 
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Mr.  Schatte  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  Wash- 
ington at  our  legislative  hearings.  I  am  reading  from  page  2851  of 
volume  5  of  our  own  legislative  records. 

International  President  Walsh.  Delegates  to  the  convention,  I  could  have 
sat  down  and  probably  dictated  a  report  on  the  Hollywood  situation  and  had  it 
read  to  this  convention,  but  it  is  so  important  to  the  International  Alliance  as 
a  whole  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  the  report  to  you  myself. 

I  have  lived  this  report ;  I  am  not  just  writing  it.  In  the  past,  and  this  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  other  international  presidents,  they  have  seen  fit  to  assign 
international  representatives  or  vice  presidents  to  go  out  to  Hollywood.  I  have 
gone  out  myself.    I  wanted  to  see  just  what  was  going  on. 

I  have  sat  out  there  where  you  are  now  sitting  and  I  have  been  listening  for 
years  and  years  to  Hollywood.  I  have  listened  to  Hollywood  when  we  had 
approximately  200  paid-up  members  out  there.  That  is  not  so  far  back;  I 
believe  it  was  the  1932  convention. 

At  the  1934  convention  I  listened  to  delegates,  who  did  hold  the  challenge  by 
working  some  place  else  and  paying  their  per  capita  tax  to  the  Alliance,  stand 
upon  the  floor  of  this  convention  and  practically  beg  that  we  assist  them. 

I  listened  to  the  story  of  the  1933  strike.  You  know  what  happened.  You 
know  that  the  miion  men  of  the  lATSE,  working  in  studios  in  Hollywood,  walked 
out  of  the  studios  in  support  of  the  soundmen's  local.  You  know  the  story  of 
how  they  were  run  over  by  the  other  trades  going  into  the  studios  to  take  their 
jobs. 

When  that  strike  was  called  we  had  about  9,000  members,  I  think,  in  Holly- 
wood. When  these,  if  I  may  call  them,  villain  trade-unions  had  cut  up  our 
jurisdiction  out  there,  we  had  less  than  200  paid-up  members  in  this  Alliance. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  back  into  the  studios.  We  practically  had  to  kick  our 
way  back.  I  handled  assignments — one  outside  of  the  city  of  Worcester — where 
we  attempted  to  get  a  laborer  on  the  job  when  they  were  shooting  that  location 
picture.  I  can  report  to  you  that  we  were  not  successful  in  even  placing  the 
laborer. 

You  know  the  story  of  Thirteen  Hours  by  Air,  where  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  insisted  that  the  cameramen  carry  a  brotherhood 
card  before  they  could  come  to  the  Newark  airport  to  photograph  that  picture. 

I  go  over  a  little  bit  of  this  history  so  that  you  will  know  what  has  happened 
in  this  fight.  We  had  to  practically  threaten  to  strike  all  of  the  theaters  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  get  back  into  the  studios. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  here,  where  the  fight  was  spearheaded,  some  of  the  men 
reported  for  work;  the  sound  didn't  work  right;  sometimes  the  picture  didn't 
go  on  ;  and  then  later  on.  they  had  to  report  down  to  the  union  to  see  what  was 
going  on  down  there,  until  finally  the  heads  of  the  producing  firms  decided  to  sit 
and  meet  with  your  then  international  president. 

They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  forced  our  way  back  into  the 
basic  agreement.  Not  alone  did  we  force  our  way  back  into  the  basic  agreement, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Hollywood,  we  forced  a  closed-shop  issue, 
and  we  signed  a  closed-shop  contract. 

Maybe  tliat  was  the  start  of  our  troubles  because  lATSE  forced  the  closed 
shop.  Tlien  they  went  to  work  and  assisted  the  other  unions  in  the  studios  to  get 
their  closed  shops. 

That  is  all  I  am  reading  from  page  2851. 
Now,  at  the  top  of  page  2855 : 

So  we  got  on  a  train  and  we  went  to  New  York,  and  I  sat  down  with  Hutcheson 
and  some  of  his  official  family.  I  took  along  a  representative  of  our  property- 
men's  local  with  me,  and  we  tried,  at  this  meeting,  to  adjust  our  differences 
of  jurisdiction.  They  had  pictures  that  they  brought — maybe  8  by  10 — which 
would  be  a  picture  of  a  set.  And  Hutcheson  would  take  this  picture  and  say, 
"Whose  jurisdiction  does  that  belong  in?" 

So,  let's  say  the  picture  was  of  a  western  street  scene,  and  up  over  the  bar 
was  the  big  sign  advertising  the  bar  and  advertising  the  pawn  shop,  and  so 
on  up  and  down  this  western  street  scene.  He  said,  "Who  builds  that'?  You 
build  it,  Hutch."  I  said,  "It  belongs  to  you."  "O.  K.  No  dispute  on  that. 
We  will  accept  that." 

They  came  out  with  a  picture  that  had  a  bar  in  a  corner  of  a  hall  like  this. 
"Who  builds  that  bar?    Is  there  a  dispute?"     "You  build  it.     It  is  yours." 
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We  have  a  picture  of  an  old-fashioned  house  with  an  elevator  structure  that 
runs  up  and  down,  as  some  of  you  people  have  seen  it,  between  the  stairs.  ''Who 
builds  that?"     "You  build  it." 

Then  we  would  come  to  tables  and  chairs.  He  said,  "Who  builds  them?" 
"They  are  props,"  I  said,  "we  build  them."  They  laid  that  one  aside.  There 
was  a  dispute. 

We  went  on  for  about  4  hours  like  that,  with  various  pictures  given.  They 
were  taken  some  place.  And  I  thought  we  were  going  along  and  doing  pretty 
good. 

I  made  a  suggestion  to  Hutch ;  I  said,  "We  don't  need  the  employer  there" ; 
because  at  that  time  Mr.  Nick  Schenck  was  sitting  there,  Casey  was  sitting 
there,  and  Joe  Vogel  was  there.  So  I  thought  we  could  get  along  better  if  the 
employer  was  not  there.  So  I  said,  "Let's  you  and  I  come  back  with  the  com- 
mittee tomorrow  morning  and  sit  down  and  see  if  we  cannot  adjust  all  the  dif- 
ferences."    He  agreed. 

We  came  back  the  next  morning  and  went  over  some  more  pictures  and  gave 
some  more  jurisdiction  away,  and  gave  so  much  jurisdiction  away  that  the 
representative  of  local  44  was  squirming  in  his  chair — and  you  from  Hollywood 
know  that  Gappy  DuVal  does  not  give  anything  away  if  he  can  help  it. 

We  continued  to  adjust,  because  I  knew  how  serious  this  was,  and  I  wanted 
the  men  back  in  the  studios.  I  knew  if  they  went  back  we  would  do  the  job 
much  more  easily.  It  went  on  for  another  2  hours  or  so,  and  then  Hutcheson 
made  his  mistake.  He  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  and  he  said,  "We  want  all 
woodwork,  all  woodworking  machinery,  and  all  work  on  wood  and  wood  sub- 
stitutes." 

It  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  If  this  microphone  were  to  be  built  out  of  wood, 
it  would  mean  that  our  property  men  who  normally  build  this  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  that.  So  I  turned  to  Hutcheson  and  said,  "Hutch,  you  get  noth- 
ing." I  said,  "Now,  if  you  want  to  settle  along  these  lines  that  we  have  been 
talking  about,  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  make  this  suggestion  to  you:  We  have 
agreed  on  certain  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  you  and  certain  jurisdiction 
which  belongs  to  the  lATSB.  I  suggest  that  any  jurisdiction  that  is  in  dispute, 
that  we  send  it  back  to  Hollywood  and  that  we  let  the  local  unions  out  there 
appoint  committees  and  let  them  sit  down  among  themselves  and  try  to  adjust 
any  jurisdicion  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon.  If  they  cannot 
ad.iust  it  within  30  days,  then  you  and  I  sit  down  and  we  agree  to  adjust  it." 

He  said,  "No;  I  want  all  wood,  wood  substitutes,  and  all  woodworking  ma- 

chinei'y." 

I  thought  that  we  had  leaned  back  a  long,  long  way  in  that  meeting,  and  I 
did  not  want  it  to  break  up,  so  I  said,  "We  agreed  with  the  employer  that  if  we 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  that  we  call  them  back  into  the  picture  and  see 
if  they  could  help  us  out."  So  we  asked  Nick  Schenck,  Casey,  and  Vogel  to 
come  back  in  again  and  we  told  them  what  we  had  done. 

Mr.  Schenck,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  Hutcheson's,  said,  "Hutch,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  sit  there  like  a  man  of  iron  and  that  you  would  not  bend  one 
way  or  the  other?  Do  you  realize  that  our  studios  out  there  are  practically 
closed?  Do  you  realize  that  we  have  enough  pictures  on  the  shelf  to  run  the 
theaters  of  this  country  for  pretty  near  a  year?  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
disturbs  me  and  it  should  disturb  you.  And,"  he  said,  "that  is  that  we  are 
only  6  weeks  ahead  of  the  boys  on  the  other  side.  That  every  picture  that  we 
make  is  put  on  10-mm.  film  and  sent  over  to  the  boys  on  the  other  side." 

"I  am  not  patriotic,  or  I  am  not  a  great  patriot.  I  don't  believe  that  I  am 
worried  about  them.  P>ut  I  have  some  people  in  there  that  I  like  very  nmch. 
It  is  not  business  interests  with  nie,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  same  interest  that  you 
and  every  other  American  should  have.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  to  let  these  studios  stay  closed  and  that  those  pictures  will  be  stopped 
from  going  to  the  other  side?" 

Hutcheson  said,  "I  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  I  must  take  my  jurisdiction 
and  I  must  get  what  is  mine." 

Schenck  tui-nod  to  him  and  said,  "Hutch,  we  have  been  friends  for  many  years. 
I  have  done  Inisiness  with  you  for  a  long,  long  time.  You  have  never  come  to 
me  and  a.sked  for  anything  which  I  did  not  try  to  give  you.  And  this  is  the 
first  time  tliat  I  have  asked  you  for  anything  and  you  have  turned  me  down." 
And  he  said,  "It  is  not  pleasing."  He  said,  "Now  we  are  going  to  run  those 
studios,  whether  your  men  come  back  in  there  or  !iot.  Now,  will  you  send  your 
men  back  in?"     And  Hutch  said,  "No." 
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The  meeting  broke  up,  and  as  I  walked  down  Broadway  with  Nick  Schenck, 
he  said,  "Can  you  run  the  studios?"  I  said,  "Well,  we  will  make  an  honest 
effort  to  do  it.  There  are  some  4,CK}0  people  out.  Tliere  is  no  loose  manpower 
laying  around."  But  I  said,  "We  must  keep  our  theaters  operating.  If  the 
studios  slint  down,  our  theaters  ishut  down,  because  it  is  the  source  from  which 
they  feed.  We  will  run  the  studios,  but  only  on  the  one  condition  that  you 
have  no  contracts  whatever  with  any  of  the  people  who  are  out  on  strike.  I 
think  that  you  should  go  back  to  Hollywood  again  and  give  them  the  chance  to 
come  back  to  work  if  they  want  to  come  back.  And  then  if  you  see  fit  to  cancel 
the  contracts  with  these  organizations  that  you  have,  then  we  will  attempt  to 
supply  men,  and  not  until  then." 

We  went  back  to  Hollywood.  There  were  telegrams  sent  to  evei-y  organiza- 
tion. There  were  letters  sent  to  the  individuals  and  they  were  asked  that  they 
come  back  and  go  to  worlc,  and  they  refused.  Now,  you  will  have  to  under- 
stand that  the  case  was  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  that 
both  sides  had  agreed  to  be  Itound  by  the  decision;  that  is,  the  final  decision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  That  was  already  agreed  to.  So  that 
the  argument  so  far  as  the  set  decorators  were  concerned  was  practically  wiped 
out. 

They  canceled  all  the  contracts,  all  the  local  unions  that  were  out,  because 
every  local  union  had  violated  its  contract.  Every  local  union  had  agreements 
with  the  employer  and  with  this  international  union  as  to  how  they  should 
handle  jurisdictional  disputes,  and  as  to  what  conditions  they  had  the  right 
to  go  out  on  strike  on.  They  violated  every  one  of  them.  They  violated  the 
mandate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  when  Bill  Green  asked  them 
to  go  back  to  work.  They  violated  the  War  Labor  Board  when  they  told  them 
to  go  back  to  work.  They  told  everyone  where  to  go  and  they  told  them  they 
would  close  the  studio  up  until  they  got  what  they  demanded;  and  they  were 
demanding  that  all  the  jurisdiction  be  amended — the  electricians,  the  car- 
penters, everybody,  not  just  the  set  decoratoi-s. 

So  we  started  to  try  and  supply  help  to  the  studios.  I  think  we  did  a  pretty 
good  job.  The  studios  opened  up.  They  were  running.  Our  members  were 
going  through  the  picket  lines — not  that  they  wanted  to  go  through.  I  don't 
think  any  labor  man  wants  to  go  through  a  picket  line ;  but  he  has  the  right 
to  decide  whether  a  picket  line  is  a  picket  line  or  not.  And  this  picket  line  was 
wholly  unauthorized  by  anyone. 

This  continued.  We  kept  working  in  the  studios.  Then  I  was  summoned 
to  the  executive  board  in  Washington,  D.  C. — the  executive  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  I  went  down  to  the  executive  board  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  argued  the  case  out  before  them. 
I  showed  them  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  I  believe  they  agreed  with  us. 
I  showed  them  that  the  painters  and  the  decern  tors  of  America  had  taken  into 
their  jurisdiction  not  alone  set  decorators,  but  screen-story  analysts,  set  de- 
signers, office  employees,  screen  publicists — they  had  everything  in  there  whether 
they  had  any  connection  with  a  painter  or  not. 

Their  excuse  for  the  screen  publicists  was  that  they  paint  a  picture  to  the 
public  with  words.    And  that  went  on  with  the  other  crafts  just  the  same  way. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ordered  us  to  cease 
and  desist  in  what  we  were  doing.  Well,  we  were  not  just  too  anxious  to  cease 
and  desist  because  we  thought  that  we  were  right.  We  had  issued  charters  out 
■there  to  the  carpenters  and  painters,  and  we  issued  them  because  some  of  our 
local  unions  would  not  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  taking  in  enough  members  to 
cover  the  jurisdiction  which  we  thought  belonged  to  them.  I  went  to  the  juicers- 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes ;  electricians.    A  trade  name. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  a  new  one  on  me.  I  thought  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  juicers. 

I  went  to  the  juicers,  728,  and  I  said,  "Here  is  the  jurisdiction  over  all  electri- 
cal equipment,  for  which  you  have  been  crying  for  years.  Take  these  people  in  and 
organize  them.    Run  the  studio."    They  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it. 

We  went  to  the  laboratory  technicians  and  said,  "In  New  York  the  maintenance 
of  machines  is  done  by  the  laboratory  technicians  of  New  York,  and  they  have 
been  so  specified  in  their  contract."  I  said,  "Here  is  a  good  chance  for  us  to 
clean    up  that  controversy  out  here."     We  don't  want  to  take  any  machinists' 
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jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they  have  taken  our  jurisdiction, 
coming  in  with  a  can  and  claiming  that  they  must  oil  the  machinery  and  adjust 
it,  and  so  forth.  AVe  thought  we  had  a  lot  of  technicians  qualified  to  do  the  job. 
The  laboratory  technicians  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it. 

I  found  out  that  in  the  studios,  that  the  machinists  were  going  up  in  our  mo- 
tion-picture booths,  and  talcing  care  of  the  motion-picture  machines.  If  there 
was  a  sprocket  to  be  replaced,  they  replaced  it.  If  the  machine  had  to  be  adjust- 
ed, they  adjusted  it.  We  stopped  that,  and  I  will  say  this  much,  that  the  oper- 
ators out  there  did  cooperate,  some  reluctantly,  but  after  the  case  was  explained 
to  them,  they  did  a  pretty  lair  job  on  it. 

We  had  to  issue  charters  to  take  care  of  the  work  which  nobody  would  take 
over  out  tiiere.  So,  in  issuing  the  charters,  we  got  in  trouble  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  with 
the  building  trades  men.  and  I  said,  "Yes,  we  will  go  there." 

We  went  there.  Hutcheson  was  again  presiding  at  this  meeting.  He  had 
pre.sided  in  Washington,  by  the  way,  and  he  was  presiding  at  this  one.  We  went 
in  there  and  had  quite  a  discussion.  We  tried  and  tried  hard  to  adjust  it,  and  I 
asked  them  all,  I  said,  "Please  go  back  to  work  in  the  studios.  Take  up  where  you 
left  off,  and  we  will  adjust  everything."  They  said,  "No.  Everybody  that  you 
put  in  there  on  the  job  must  get  off  the  job  before  we  will  step  into  the  studios." 

Well,  now,  there  have  been  many  promises  made  out  in  Hollywood,  and  many 
promises  broken.  I  bail  made  a  promise  to  all  the  people  who  went  into  the 
studios  who  helped  us  to  fight,  that  we  would  not  desert  them  when  the  time 
came  for  adjustment,  if  there  was  to  be  any  adjustment.  So  that  meeting  broke 
up  because  I  would  not  take  all  the  people  out  of  the  studios  and  put  all  their 
people  back  in.  And  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  in  1933  we  had  to  take  into  the  lATSE  everybody  who  carried  an 
IBW  card,  a  united  brotherhood  card,  and  everybody  went  in  there  and  took  our 
jobs  when  we  went  out.     But  they  were  not  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

So  that  meeting  ended.  The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  they  ordered  us  there,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  complied  with  their  mandate  to  cease  and  desist  what  we  were 
doing  in  Hollywood.  And  we  went  into  the  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  we  must  have  put  up  a  pretty  good  argument,  because  they  didn't 
throw  us  out,  as  everyliody  said  they  were  going  to  do — throw  us  out  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  All  of  the  Hollywood  sheets  had  fuimy  pictures 
of  Walsh  going  out  the  window,  and  W^alsh  going  out  the  door.  Walsh,  of  cour.se, 
was  your  international  president.  But  tliey  didn't  throw  us  out.  They  again 
told  us  to  withdraw  the  charter  of  the  carpenters  and  the  painters,  and  any  other 
charters  that  we  had  illegally  Issued. 

I  called  an  executive  board  meeting  of  your  executive  board,  and  we  decided 
to  comply  with  tliat.  But  before  that  was  done,  the  executive  council  had  ordered 
that  we  sit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  committee  and  see  if  we  couldn't  adjust 
our  differences.  So  we  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  we  sat  for  3  days. 
President  Green  presided  over  the  meeting  and  did  a  pretty  fine  job.  The  meeting 
was  almost  ready  to  break  up,  and  I  suggested,  because  President  Green  was  over 
at  the  White  House,  that  we  wait  until  he  came  back,  and  give  him  the  right  to 
sit  there  when  we  broke  up,  or  at  least  give  him  the  right  to  try  and  adjust  it. 
When  he  came  back  we  sat  for  some  more  hours,  and  we  reached  this  agreement. 

I  haven't  got  it  here.  I  thought  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  We  reached  the  agree- 
ment that  we  would  send  ihe  case  back  to  Hollywood  and  see  if  it  could  be  adjusted 
out  there  by  local  coniniittees  sitting,  and  adjust  the  differences.  That  was  to  be 
done  within  30  days.  We  sent  it  back  tliere  and  the  committees  didn't  even  get 
together.  The  mass  picketing  job  started,  and  you  know  what  happened,  I  think, 
from  the  pnpers.  We  were  wrong  again,  by  the  way.  Our  men  went  to  work 
that  ludrning.  There  were  close  to  a  tiiousand  pickets  on  Warner  Bros.'  studio, 
and,  as  three  automobiles  came  up  filled  with  lA  men  to  go  to  work,  they  were 
turned  over.  Now,  it  is  a  cinch  they  didn't  turn  themselves  over.  Somebody 
mu.st  have  pushed  them,  and  a  little  fight  started.  We  decided  that  we  were 
going  to  work  in  the  .studios.  Some  of  our  local  unions  out  there  of  the  lATSE 
decided  that  we  were  wrong.  However,  the  loyal  members  of  the  lA.  and  there 
wei'o  many  of  them  out  there,  on  the  next  morning,  or  the  morning  after,  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  go  through  that  line  and  go  to  work. 
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I  think  that  covers  the  picture.  I  will  stop  reading  at  the  top  of 
page  2858. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  turn  this  volume  over 
to  counsel  for  the  lATSE,  and  ask  if  there  is  anything  further  there 
that  he  desires  to  read  into  the  record;  that  is,  from  the  testimony 
received  by  our  committee  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  wish  to  recess  at  this  time.  I  have  some  information 
I  have  to  get, 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

My.  Kearxs.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

]\Ir.  McCanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  a  question  or  two  you  said 
you  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Kahane. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Kahane,  as  vice  president  of  Columbia  Pictures — 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Does  your  company  have  any  contemplated  building 
program  in  mind  on  the  studio  lot  ? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Well,  our  studio  is  woefully  inadequate,  and  we  have 
been  attempting  to  find  sites,  satisfactory  sites,  and  as  soon  as  the 
building  situation  eases  we  expect  to  expand  our  studio  facilities. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  know  of  any  union  regulation  that  would 
keep  you  from  having  any  building  construction  on  the  lot? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Well,  the  threat  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hutcheson 
that  when  the  studios  and  theaters  adopt  an  expansion  program  they 
ma}^  find  it  difficult  to  get  men  to  work  as  carpenters  or  in  the  build- 
ing trades  on  those  projects,  but  that  is  just  a  threat  that  has  been 
made.     I  don't  know  that  we  will  actually  face  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  You  don't  have  anything  to  that  effect  in  writing? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  McCann,  if  you  have  no  further  questions  of  Mr. 
Kahane,  I  suggest  we  dismiss  him  so  that  we  can  contact  him  or  so 
that  we  can  reach  him  within  a  half  hour's  notice. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Would  that  be  agreeable  with  you? 

Mr.  Kahaxe.  Yes ;  I  will  be  available  at  any  time,  at  least  on  a  half 
hour's  notice. 

Mr.  McCaxx".  We  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  regular  duties 
any  more  than  necessary,  but  you  understand  you  are  not  excused  from 
the  subpena  as  yet,  and  we  will  call  you,  then,  in  case  we  need  you. 

Mr.  Kahax'e.  I  will  keep  myself  available. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Luddy,  counsel  for  the 
lATSE,  had  some  sections  of  this  that  he  wanted  us  to  read. 

Mr.  Luddy,  do  you  want  additional  time  to  look  that  over? 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  wonder  if  I  might  do  that  during  the  noon  hour  ? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Let  us  postpone  that  to  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  will  take  it  up  this  afternoon  and  give  you  an 
ample  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  INIr.  Mannix 
back,  to  see  what  he  can  contribute  to  the  picture. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Mannix.     Take  the  chair. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  J.  MANNIX— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mv.  Maiiiiix.  you  have  previously  been  sworn  and 
testified  yesterday,  I  believe. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  the  committee  about  the  several  con- 
ferences which  you  had  with  Mr,  Walsh  in  connection  with  the  strikes 
of  1045  and  194(5,  in  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  is  a  broad  subject.  The  several  conferences  with 
Walsh,  before  or  during  the  striked 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix.  let's  withdraw  that  question.  Please 
strike  the  question  and  I  w^ill  start  over  again. 

Did  you  have  any  conferences  with  Mv.  Walsh  jirior  to  the  strike 
of  1945? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  have  had  conferences  with  Mr.  Walsli  since  he  has 
been  president  of  the  international.  I  must  say  that  I  liad  confer- 
ences with  him  before  the  strike  in  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  did  you  have  any  conferences  with  him  wnth 
respect  to  the  strike  of  1945? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Now,  I  had  a  conference  with  Walsh — I  can't  tie  the 
date  up  to  the  strike,  whether  the  strike  was  in  effect  or  whether  it 
was  a  day  or  two  before  or  a  day  or  two  after  the  strike  started,  but  I 
think  that  3^ou  have  heard  in  the  record  most  of  the  testimony  about 
that  conference.  I  just  can't  place  whether  it  was  the  day  before  or 
the  day  after  the  strike  started. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  took  place,  sir? 

]Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  we  discussed  that  situation  of — it  was  the  con- 
ference that  was  discussed  here  yesterday,  where  the  arrangement  was 
made  with  Walsh  to  try  to  supply  help  in  case  of  a  strike.  We  had 
had  notice  of  the  strike  of  March  12,  w^hich  had  started  just  prior  to 
that,  there  had  been  a  walk-out  or  work  stoppage,  and  we  made  ar- 
rangements w^ith  Walsh — Walsh,  knowing  the  situation,  would  furnish 
us,  or  try  to  furnish  us,  with  help  to  keep  operating. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  after  his  conference  with  Schenck  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can't  place  the  conference  with  Schenck  as  it  was 
lead  into  the  record  this  morning.  It  started  in  1938  and  the  next  was 
happenings  that  might  have  been  in  1945  and  1946. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  That  was  because  I  was  trying  to  save — you  under- 
stand, Mr.  Mannix — reading  over  this  entire  record,  and  was  trying 
to  bring  in  the  early  story  as  he  gave  it  in  the  beginning  and  as  it 
leads  to  the  later  developments  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  union  controversy,  in  the  conference  between  Mr.  Schenck  and  Mr. 
Hutcheson.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  he  commented  to  you 
at  this  conference  on  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Hutcheson 
Hiat  he  would  provide  help  to  keep  the  studios  running. 

Mr.  Manntx.  I  don't  recall  whether  he  mentioned  Hutchesoh's  name. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  Schenck,  not  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Nothing. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  didn't  mention  that? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  know  of  no  arrangement  Avhere  Sclienck  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  tlie  strike  out  here,  where  he  had  made  any  arrange- 
ments for  it. 
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Mr.  INIcCann.  Yon  certainlj^  were  not  with  Mr.  Schenck  in  New 
York  discnssing  any  arrangements  at  all,  but  Mr.  Casey  was  there, 
according  to  this  record. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  was  not  there. 

'Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  interested,  and  I  want  to  re-emphasize  the 
fact,  I  am  not  concerned  with  respect  to  the  economic  battle  between 
various  elements  here,  but  I  am  concerned  over  this  whole  historical 
picture  which  has  been  opened  through  the  matters  which  have  been 
read,  the  battle  between  the  unions  which  has  covered  apparently  a 
number  of  years,  and  particularly  the  position  of  the  union  leaders  in 
not  surrendering  any  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Now,  yesterday  you  said  that  you  thought  it  might  be  possible,  if 
we  could  get  these  fellows  together,  to  get  some  settlement  of  those 
issues.  You  have  heard  the  statement  read,  what  Mr.  Walsh  said 
about  getting  together  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  it  didn't  seem  to  do 
any  good;  there  was  no  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  carpenters.  I 
wondered,  was  there  any  statement  at  any  time  made  to  you  personally 
by  Mr.  Walsh  with  I'espect  to  this  situation  that  would  enlighten  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Walsh  told  me  in  one  of  the  conferences  personally 
what  led  to  him  going  to  New  York  and  having  a  lot  of  8-by-lO  pictures 
and  sorting  them,  and  I  think  he  told  me  there  was  a  thousand  pictures 
in  which  they  showed  the  work,  and  the  first  2  days  the  same  thing 
seemed  to  progress  very  well,  and  the  third  day  it  blew  up. 

I  didn't  know  who  was  present  at  that  conference,  but  Walsh  knows. 
So  I  spoke  to  him  many  times  and  asked  whether  he  and  Hutchesoji 
couldn't  get  together,  and  each  time  I  bring  it  up  he  recites  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

During  that,  Walsh  told  me  that  there  was  about  a  thousand  pictures 
and  that  they  had  gone  through  practically  all  of  them,  and  there  was 
a  pile  on  one  side  and  a  pile  on  the  other,  that  he  had  given  up  his 
jurisdiction  to  Hutcheson,  and  Hutcheson  came  in  the  third  morning 
and  said,  "Dick,  it  is  all  off.  I  must  have  all  wood,  wood  substitutes, 
and  wood  working  machinery."  And  that  seems  to  be  a  pretty  firm 
stand.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  confronted  with  in  these  juris- 
dictional strikes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  excuse  Mr.  Mannix  subject  to  the  same  condition^ 
and  here  is  a  question  I  have  been  requested  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  him. 

Do  you  have  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutcheson 
that  you  could  make  available  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Personally  ?  All  communications  between  Walsh  and 
Hutcheson  would  have  been  carried  on  by  the  association,  the  labor 
department  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  personally  would  not  have  any  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  not  have  any  communication  with  them  what- 
soever. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Walsh  said  in  the  state- 
ment, that  possibly  this  closed-shop  situation  was  the  beginning  of 
all  the  trouble  here  in  the  Hollywood  studios  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  statement.  If  closed  shop 
brought  greater  jurisdictional  lines,  I  would  agree  with  it. 
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Mr,  Kkarns.  Did  it  bi-injr  greater  jurisdictional  lines? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  under  the  closed-shop  operation,  we  had  more 
difficulty  with  jurisdictional  disputes.  Up  to  193;5.  when  we  were 
open-shop  studios,  we  had  a  little  trouble,  but  nothing  serious — nothing 
to  close  us  down  here  or  cause  any  great  inconvenience  in  operation. 
In  1933  was  our  first  strike,  and  that  was  jurisdictional,  and  that  was 
on  an  open-shop  basis  at  that  time:  when  the  IBEW  and  the  juicers' 
union  had  the  dispute  in  1937, 1  think  was  the  first  closed-shop  arrange- 
ment, or  it  may  have  been  1933  or  1937  was  the  closed  shop,  but  from 
1937  on  we  had  tw^o  long  strikes,  one  lasting  9  months  and  one  still  in 
effect  Avhich  started  in  September.  Now,  whether  the  closed  shop  is 
the  cause  of  that,  I  wouldn't  say,  except  that  the  record  looks  like  the 
closed  shop  has  caused  the  longest  strikes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  under  the  new  provisions  of  the  act, 
that  trouble  may  be  eliminated ;  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Under  the  new  provisions  of  the  act,  meaning  what  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  am  completely  incompetent  to  answer.  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  really  to  go  through  the  act.  If  I  did  I  don't 
think  I  would  know  much  more  about  it  unless  somebody  interpreted 
it  for  me.     It  is  a  lengthy  act  and 

Mr.  ICearns.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  Mr. 
Kahane.  As  vice  president  of  Loew's,  do  you  have  any  contemplated 
building  program  in  the  offing? 

Mr.  Mannix.  At  the  studio  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

j\Ir.  Mannix.  At  the  present  time  nothing  to  amount  to  anything. 
We  have  had  some  vaults  we  wanted  built,  and  we  had  to  build  them 
with  the  same  labor  that  was  in  our  studio.  We  could  not  have  it 
contracted  on  the  outside.  They  wouldn't  come  in  to  do  it  at  the 
studio,  to  pass  the  picket  line. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  from  he  carpenters' 
union  saying  that  they  would  not  take  contracts  for  any  permanent 
building  construction  on  the  lots? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No  ;  we  have  never  had  any. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  as  an  employer  ever  had  any  complaints  from 
your  employees  to  the  effect  that  they  are  very  much  perturbed  or  dis- 
like the  assessments  that  are  made  upon  them  by  their  various  respec- 
tive unions  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  recall  any  member  of  the  union  discussing  it 
with  me.  I  have  heard  hearsays  of  it,  but  no  member  has  ever  made 
any  great  exception  to  it.  We  have  had  occasions  where  they  have 
discussed  the  increased  initiation  fees,  but  outside  of  that 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  in  a  complaining  manner  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  1  am  not  close  enough  to  my  people  any  more. 
The  great  problem  of  employer-employee  relationships,  the  employer 
is  forced  further  and  further  away  from  his  employees. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  divorced,  in  other  words  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  We  are  divorced  from  them,  and  that,  I  think,  could 
be  part  of  our  serious  trouble  in  the  studios  and  the  labor  conflicts. 
Management's  voice  today  is  not  heard  down  the  line  at  all.  The 
unions  have  become  so  powerful  in  their  economic  strength  that  they 
are  putting  in  heads  of  departments  and  foremen  and  supervisory 
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work  that  formerly  was  handled  by  representatives  of  management. 
The  steward  system — that  is  the  complaint  department,  finding  what 
is  wrong  with  the  man  who  pays  the  salary.  You  go  right  down  the 
line,  and  if  a  man  does  a  good  day's  work  he  is  called  up  on  charges. 
That  is  my  hearsay  about  it.  All  foremen  are  checked  over  by  the 
steward  and  the  steward  reports  back  to  the  union  about  the  foremen, 
and  the  foreman  reports  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  I  found 
that  by  my  lack  of  contact  with  the  employees  and  knowing  their 
troubles,  what  they  may  be,  is  caused  because  I  am  the  boss  over  them, 
and  I  have  a  barrier  in  between  me  and  the  men.  My  voice  is  never 
heard  down  the  line.  They  don't  know  about  it.  They  don't  know 
what  I  want.  I  have  to  go  through  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  men 
before  it  gets  down  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Aren't  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  new  pro- 
visions of  the  act  you  will  have  freedom  of  speech  with  your 
employees  ? 

Mr.MANNix.  Well,  I  have  heard  about  it.  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  I  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  talk- 
ing to  the  employees. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  committee  as  a  whole.  At 
no  time  during  the  hearings  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Counsel,  has 
there  been  opposition  to  unions,  and  we  feel  that  the  unions  probably 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  building  of  industry  in  America.  We 
have  felt  that  tlie  leaders  of  unions  have  done  the  very  thing  that  you 
are  speaking  ab(jut,  separated  employees  from  the  employers.  The 
thing  that  we  found  out  was  that  the  boss  no  longer  could  go  down  to 
the  place  and  say,  "Hello,  Sam,"  or  "Hello,  Tom.  How  is  the  family? 
How  is  the  little  liome  you  built?"  and  all  those  things,  and  that  is 
because  you  feel  incriminated  in  speaking  to  the  men  who  are  on  your 
pav  roll. 

Evidently  there  has  been  a  purpose  for  this  divorce  and  it  has  caused 
a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  labor  leaders  must  realize  that  an  employer 
and  an  employee  can  still  be  good  friends.  I  think  the  boss  wants  to 
know  the  men  and  I  think  the  men  want  to  know  the  boss  again,  and 
I  think  though  that  you  are  going  to  have  relationships  that  will  in- 
tegrate the  whole  difficulty  that  we  are  having  in  labor  today.  The 
program  must  be  integrated. 

I  hope,  once  the  Board  comes  into  effect  August  23,  that  employers 
in  the  future,  after  they  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  so  to  speak,  in 
their  industry,  will  never  abuse  it,  and  build  up  a  confidence  among 
the  men  that  will  never  lead  to  situations  like  we  have  today,  but  you 
are  going  to  be  on  trial  just  as  much  as  the  men. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have 
been  a  prolabor  man  all  my  life.  I  fortunately  worked  many,  many 
years  ago  under  the  carpenters'  union,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
was  ever  qualified  to  have  the  card,  but  I  had  a  card  some  35  or  36 
years  ago,  and  I  worked  as  a  carpenter.  I  think  I  was  a  bad  example 
to  furnisli  any  of  the  carpenters,  but  I  worked  like  the  devil,  and  I 
have  lived  through  life  being  a  prolabor  man. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  still  have  your  card? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No',  no ;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  would  be  very  proud  if 
I  liad  it.  I  must  say  that  I  would  be  proud  to  have  a  card  in  any  union. 
I  have  no  card  in  any  union  at  the  present  time.  I  am  divorced — I  am 
on  the  outside — and  I  have  very  little  right  to  a  card. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  liave  any  further  questions,  Mr.  McCann  ? 

Mr.  Mc(/ANN.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  fuitlier  (juestion. 

What  was  said  by  Mi'.  Mannix  a  moment  ajro  reminded  me  of  a  con- 
ference wliich  Mr.  Kearns  and  I  had  in  tlie  offices  of  the  Victor  Co. 
recentl}',  Avhere  the  public-relations  man  had,  without  request,  granted 
four  holidays  to  all  of  the  emi)loyees  of  the  compan}'.  He  thought 
that  the  regular  employees  ought  to  have  the  same  holidays  as  the 
office  employees,  and  the  uni(m  representative  at  once  bawled  him  out 
and  said  they  liad  no  right  to  give  anything  except  through  him  and 
at  his  request,  that  they  were  going  beyond  their  powers.  He  used  that 
as  an  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  reall}'  do  anything  for 
employees  under  the  present  set-up. 

Do  you  believe  the  differences  between  the  unions  could  be  arbi- 
trated, sir  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Arbitrate  the  jurisdictional  differences? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  this  question  as  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  and  I  assume  that  it  refers  to  jurisdictional  differences. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  completely  incom- 
petent to  answer.  The  union  laws  and  bylaws  of  each  union  prescribe 
certain  conditions  on  whether  they  can  arbitrate  or  not  arbitrate  juris- 
dictions, I  believe.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed,  and  ISIr.  Cobb's 
question  indicates  whether  the  carpenters  can  arbitrate  jurisdiction 
with  another  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  assuming  their  bylaws  would  permit  it — now, 
let's  just  wash  away  the  limitations  of  their  bylaws  and  say,  assuming 
that  they  would  permit  arbitration,  do  you  think  that  the  situation  is 
such  today  that  the  lATSE  locals  and  the  carpenters  and  the  different 
locals  that  have  been  involved  in  this  strike  could  arbitrate  their 
differences? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  people  will 
agree  to  arbitrate  what  can  be  arbitrated.  It  is  just  a  question  of  the 
people  getting  together.  I  can  get  together  with  anybody  to  arbitrate 
any  dispute  I  have. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mannix.  If  you  have  the  opportunity.  I  think  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  men  getting  together.  Now,  can  they  or  can  they  not?  I 
believe  they  can, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  pass  this  automatically,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  want  to  discuss  the  question  with  counsel. 

Mr.  Mannix,  you  are  excused  subject  to  the  same  condition  concern- 
ing recall,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  will  be  at  your  call  any  time,  Mr.  McCann.  You 
have  my  phone  number.  You  can  reach  me.  I  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine,  sir. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  M'ould  like  to  call  Mr.  Casey  for 
about  15  minutes.    We  will  probably  need  him  further. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be  sworn. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY,  FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LABOR 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Casey.  Pat  Casey,  724  North  Foothill  Road,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Crestview  5-6708. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Casey.  Today  I  am  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having 
retired  on  July  1,  but  evidently  since  July  1  I  have  been  busier,  than 
I  have  ever  been  in  my  life. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  a  retired  man  with  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed?    Who  retired  you? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  was  retired  on  a  pension  from  the  presidents  of  the 
motion-picture  companies. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  been  working  for  them  since  you  retired? 

Mr.  Casey.  In  certain  ways. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  been  continuing  to  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  this  morning  we  had  a  rather  long 
excerpt  read  before  the  committee  from  the  presidential  address  of 
Mr.  Walsh  at  a  convention  of  the  lATSE,  and  in  this  excerpt  which 
was  read  a  reference  was  made  to  a  conference  in  New  York  City  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  by  Mr.  Casey,  and  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  one  or 
two  other  parties. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  in  your  own  language 
what  your  recollection  of  that  conference  is — what  you  recall  about 
that  conference? 

Mr.  Casey.  There  were  present  at  that  conference  Mr.  Hutcheson 
of  the  carpenters,  Mr.  Cambiano  of  the  carpenters,  and  Mr.  Skelton  of 
the  carpenters,  Mr.  Walsh  of  the  lATSE,  and  Mr.  "Cappy"  Duval  of 
the  lATSE,  Mr.  Nicholas  Schenck,  Mr.  Joe  Vogel,  and  myself. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  Joe  Vogel  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  believe  he  is  a  vice  president  of  Loew's,  Inc. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  At  that  conference  the  photographs  you  have  heard  so 
much  about  were  shown. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  Casey.  Oh,  I  would  say  there  might  have  been  200.  We  got 
along  there  the  first  day  very,  very  well.  It  looked  as  though  we 
were  going  to  get  somewhere.  We  broke  up  that  night  about  half  past 
five,  and  we  were  informed  then  that  the  unions  and  their  representa- 
tives would  like  to  settle  this  thing  amongst  themselves  and  we  were 
asked  to  stay  out  of  the  conference,  that  is,  Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Vogel, 
and  myself. 

INIr.  McCann.  You  three  were  asked  to  stay  out  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCanx,  Tell  us  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  at  what  time 
this  conference  was  held  in  New  York  and  where  it  was  held. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  was  held  at  the  Commodore  Hotel.  The  dates  I  just 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  in  1945  or  1946  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  1945, 1  am  pretty  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  so  you  only  attended  that  one  day  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  us  a  description  of  what  was  done  and  what 
was  said  by  the  different  parties  at  this  conference. 

;Mr.  Casey.  Well,  each  one  tliere  had  a  inatter  to  state  on  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done,  and  tliey  had  the  photographs  of  the  work,  and 
there'  was  quite  a  few  arguments  back  and  forth,  but  at  the  final  one 
would  say,  "This  is  yours  and  this  is  ours;  this  is  ours  and  this  is  yours," 
and  as'  I  say,  the  first  day  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  get 
somewhere. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  that  first  day  did  Mr.  Hutcheson  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  the  lATSE  on  any  of  the  pictures  that  he  presented? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  did? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  different  jobs  would  you  say  that  Mr. 
Hutcheson  yielded  on  during  the  fii'st  day  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  say  it  probably  was  about  50-50. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  the  representation  of  Mr.  Walsh  here  that  it 
was  agreed  on  whenever  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "That  is  your  job,"  and  it 
was  not  agreed  on  whenever  it  referred  to  the  other  job,  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  your  recollection  of  what  took  place? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  reasonable  on  the  first 
day  in  the  allocation  of  these  different  tasks  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  do. 

]VIr.  McCann.  You  did  not  attend,  then,  the  second  or  third  days  of 
the  hearing? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Casey.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  him  as  the  head 
of  a  great  union  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  has  just  been  marvelous,  until  this  last  difficulty  arose. 

Mr.  McCann.  Until  this  last  difficulty  arose  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  here  and  to  testify  without  requiring  a  subpena? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  that  he  would  have  to  be  subpenaed? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  he  has  to  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  he  is  evading  the  subpena  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Casey.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  AVell,  our  records  show  that  we  were  not  able  to  serve 
him  in  Indianapolis,  and  I  just  wondered  whether  you  thought  you 
could  call  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  get  him  here. 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  could  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  could,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  MoCann.  Until  the  last  difficulty,  your  experience  with  Mr. 
Hutcheson  had  been  very  fine? 

Mr.  Casey.  Marvelous. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  found  him  a  reasonable  man  to  do  business 
with  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  He  surely  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  tell  us  what  your  experience  was  with  him 
during  this  last  strike,  and  let  us  have  the  facts  with  respect  to  that, 
sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  as  I  say,  along  there  the  first  day  it  looked  as  if 
we  were  going  to  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  to  him  afterward? 

Mr.  Casey.  The  next  afternoon  he  called  me  up  at  about  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  said,  "Pat,  we  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere.  I 
am  going  to  stand  on  my  jurisdiction." 

I  said,  "Hutch,  let  us  just  not  jump  too  fast  here.  Let's  see  if  we 
can't  get  together  and  straighten  this  thing  out.  For  25  years  we 
have  gotten  together  and  we  have  straightened  out  difficulties.  What 
is  the  matter  with  this  one?" 

He  says,  "I  am  going  to  have  what  I  was  awarded  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  I  want  ever3'thing  in  my  jurisdiction." 

I  said,  "You  know,  that  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  We  are 
going  to  be  in  a  lot  of  difficulty  with  people  that  don't  want  to  do  one 
thing  and  another." 

He  said,  "That  is  O.  K.  with  me."  He  said,  "Some  day  these  pro- 
ducers will  want  to  build  a  theater,  or  remodel  a  theater,  or  build 
something  in  the  studios,  and  when  they  do  they  will  come  down 
my  alley." 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution. 

Now,  what  else  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  about  all.     This  was  all  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  from  that  statement  you  understood  him  to 
mean  that  ultimately,  through  economic  pressure,  the  studios  would 
have  to  yield  to  his  having  the  jurisdiction  over  all  that  work  which 
he  deemed  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  given  to  his  union  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  appears  from  the  little  which  I  know  of  the  in- 
ternational unions  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
rather  generous  in  giving  out  different  fields  of  endeavor  to  conflicting 
unions,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  has. 

Mr.  McCann.  Hasn't  it  granted  to  the  lATSE  some  of  the  same 
work  that  it  has  granted  to  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know  that  it  has  granted  it  to  the  lATSE,  but  the 
lATSE  has  a  charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Just 
what  that  charter  covers,  I  am  not  familiar  with  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  the  original  charter  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  The  original  charter.  The  charter,  of  course,  was 
formed  and  granted  "udien  studios  wei-e  not  in  existence.  It  was  first 
granted  fur  theaters. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  record  seems  to  indicate  that  a  local  No.  44,  as 
I  recall  it,  was  created  and  granted  a  charter  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  do  some  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not.  It  was 
granted  by  the  lATSE.  If  I  can  be  allowed,  I  will  try  to  clear  that 
picture  up  for  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  would  like  the  whole  story  of  this  thing,  wouldn't 
you? 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Be  delighted. 

Mr.  IOdarns.  Mr.  Counsel,  let  us  stand  adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  this 
afternoon. 

(At  11 :  52  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  I  believe  you  were  just  srartino-  at  the 
noon  recess  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  strife  that  has  existed  for  several 
years  in  Hollywood.    Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  In  1926  the  motion-picture  industry,  which  had  been 
making  most  of  their  ])roduct  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  moved  to 
California.  At  that  time  they  got  together  with  soni',^  international 
presidents,  namely,  the  musicians'  union,  carpenters'  union,  electri- 
cians^ union,  and  the  lATSE.  They  drew  up  what  is  known  in  our 
business  as  the  basic  agreement. 

Tliat  agreement,  every  attorney  probably  will  tell  you.  isn't  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written,  on,  and  probably  legally  it  isn't.  But  for  a 
great  number  of  years  everybody  lived  up  to  that  agreement.  My  own 
opinion  is  the  reason  they  lived  up  to  the  agreement  is  that  anyone  on 
either  side  had  a  perfect  right  to  pull  out  from  under  the  agreement 
by  just  sending  a  telegram.  The  fact  they  had  that  right  is  what  I 
think  kept  them  in  there. 

In  tlie  oi'iginal,  the  painters  Mere  in.  too.  Subsequeiitly.  the  team- 
sters became  part  of  it,  and  then  after  that,  the  laborers  became  part 
of  that  agreement. 

We  met  every  1  or  2  years,  as  the  occasion  required,  and  we  went  over 
the  different  problems  tliat  confronted  us.  We  settled  wages  and 
conditions,  and  I  don't  ivmember  of  any  meeting  that  we  ever  had  with 
the  basic  agreement  that  has  lasted  over  2  days.  Most  of  them  lasted  1 
day. 

There  never  was  any  written  agreements,  except  the  original  agree- 
ment. After  we  had  settled  our  matters,  1  tlieii  got  together  with  tlie 
representatives  of  the  basic-agreement  ]:)eople,  on  the  union  side,  and 
we  drafted  a  letter  and  sent  the  letter  out,  as  to  what  ilie  conditions 
and  salaries  were  to  be. 

That  went  along  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  happy — everybody 
Avorking  in  the  studios  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  prettv  good  proposi- 
tion.   All  of  this  time  we  had  an  open  shop  in  the  studios. 
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Along  about,  I  would  say,  ])i'obably  1929  or  1930,  sound  came  into 
the  picture.  And  then  there  started  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  IBEW  and  the  local  soundmen's  union  here  of  the  lATSE.  That 
kept  fermenting  until  1933. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  it  start,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  About  right  after  the  introduction  of  sound  into  pic- 
tures—I think,  1928  or  1929,  probably. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  two  unions  involved  there  were  the  IBEW 
andthelATSE? 

]\lr.  Casey.  A  local  of  the  lATSE,  the  soundmen's  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  1933  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  who  was  the  business  agent 
of  the  soundmen's  local,  together  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hurcl, 
who  was  the  business  agent  for  the  cameramen's  local,  got  together 
anc  sent  out  a  lot  of  telegrams  one  night  to  all  of  the  different  locals 
of  the  lATSE  and  called  a  strike.  This  was  done  without  ever  having 
any  election  from  anybody  or  without  having  any  authority  from  the 
international  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  in  1933? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  Immediately  upon  the  calling  of  that  strike, 
Mr.  Elliott,  who  was  then  the  president  of  the  lATSE,  notified  me 
by  wire  that  he  was  witlidrawing  from  the  basic  agreement  on  account 
of  tlie  action  taken  by  his  locals. 

From  1933  until  the  latter  part  of  1936  we  operated  in  the  studios 
w^ithout  any  agreement  with  the  lATSE.  In  the  latter  part  of  1936 
we  commenced  to  have  a  little  trouble  on  locations. 

At  Newark,  N.  J.,  we  had  trouble,  and  in  Detroit  we  had  trouble. 
At  that  time  the  Government  had  instituted  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, and  Mr.  Dan  Tracy,  who  was  president  of  the  IBEW,  came  to 
me  in  New  York  and  stated  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  xVdministrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  that,  as  long  as  he  did  not  have  a  closed- 
shop  agreement  with  the  producers,  he  had  no  contract,  in  that  man's 
estimation. 

]  called  a  meeting  of  our  principals  together  and  we  then  and  there 
agreed  with  Mr.  Trac}^  that  we  would  grant  a  closed-shop  contract  to 
the  people  under  the  basic  agreement,  and  that  was  done. 

Immediately  after  that  had  been  done  a  strike  was  called  by  the 
lATSE  in  Chicago  theaters,  and  at  that  strike  they  demanded  th^t 
they  be  allowed  to  come  back  onto  the  basic  agreement. 

Subsequently,  at  meetings  held  in  New  York,  they  came  back  under 
the  basic  agreement.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Elliott  had  been  displaced 
as  the  international  president  of  the  IxVTSE  and  a  Mr.  George  Brown 
had  been  elected.  Originally  in  the  lATSE  agreement  w^e  had  a  local 
No.  37  that  took  in  gTips,  propertymen.  and  several  other  crafts.  They 
held  an  election  out  here  right  at  the  NLRB,  and  they  wound  up  with 
dividing  local  37  into  five  or  six  other  locals. 

From  then  on  our  troubles  started  in  the  w-ay  of  jurisdiction.  There 
was  repeatedly  stoppage  of  work,  but  everything  was  smoothed  over 
as  best  we  could  until  the  1945  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  time  was  it  that  local  37  was  divided  into 
five  or  six  other  locals? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  think  that  would  be — let  me  see,  1945 — oh, 
that  must  have  been  around  1940  or  1941. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  understand,  sir,  it  was  1939. 

Mr.  Casey.  1939 — well,  around  there  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Then  in  your  experience  with  the  Hollywood  trouble, 
it  would  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  your  real  difficulty  in  Holly- 
wood started  with  the  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  IBEW? 

Mr.  Casey.  No;  I  would  not,  Mr.  McCann,  because  our  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  started  in  1933,  when  we  had  an  open  shop,  between 
the  IBEW  and  the  lATSE  locals. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  just  my  impression  from  your  testimony,  and 
I  was  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your  mouth,  that  there  was  complete 
peace  during  the  time  that  you  really  had  no  agreement,  while  there 
was  an  open  shop. 

Mr.  Casey.  Up  until  1933. 

Mr.  McCann.  Up  until  1933,  but  in  1933  you  had  your  first  serious 
strike,  and  that  strike  was  by  the  lATSE  ? 

INIr.  Casey.  That  is  right,  in  jurisdiction  with  the  IBEW. 

Mr.  McCann.  Over  the  sound  matter  with  IBEW? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right.  The  lATSE  called  the  strike,  or  their 
local  called  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  that  strike  terminate,  sir? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  never  did  terminate  until  we  gave  them  a  closed  shop 
and  took  the  lATSE  back  into  the  basic  agreement,  either  the  latter 
part  of  1936  or  the  early  part  of  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  so  the  sound  then  remained  with 
the  IBEW  and  was  not  restored  to  the  lATSE  when  they  did  come 
back  under  the  basic  agreement? 

Mr.  Casey.  The  IBEW  and  the  lATSE  got  together  and  settled 
some  of  the  troubles.  However,  about  80  percent  of  them  are  still 
undecided. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  your  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  indus- 
try has  nothing  to  do  with  assigning  a  man  to  a  particular  job  because 
of  his  qualifications  or  that  it  is  bound  under  its  present  agreements 
(o  assign  a  person  from  a  particular  union? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  a  job? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  sound  economics? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  You  couldn't  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  just  too  silly  to  answer? 
_  Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  cton't  think  it  is,  but  it  is  just  a  matter  of  condi- 
tions, that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  an  inevitable  and  unchangeable  condition,  or  is 
it  something  that  needs  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  say  that  it  needs  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  vStates,  if  tliey  are  able  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  they  owe 
a  duty  to  our  form  of  government  to  help  to  establish  and  to  maintain 
the  economy  of  free  enterprise  when  it  has  been  disrupted.  And  if 
there  is  something  in  Hollywood  that  should  be  adjusted,  I  believe 
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that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  big  enough  to  adjust  it, 
Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  McCann,  in  my  former  testimony  right  on  this 
witness  stand  I  called  your  attent:ion,  and  told  you  practically  the 
same  thing — in  my  opinion  the  only  one  that  could  ever  straighten  this 
out  would  be  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  let's  move  along  out  of  your  experience 
and  tell  us  step  by  step,  now,  what  took  place  after  1939.  You  told 
about  these  unions  being  broken  up  in  1937. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  would  you  mind,  if  you  recall,  let's  go  back  to 
that. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  different  kinds  of  locals 
were  created  in  1939  out  of  this  old  local  37  of  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  there  were  at  least  five  or  six. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  simply  divided  up  the  previous  work  which 
had  been  done  by  local  37  into  certain  categories  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  they  fought  among  themselves,  then,  over  the 
categories  into  which  they  have  divided  the  work? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  have  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  then,  there  has  not  only  been  friction 
between  the  IBEA 

Mr.  Casey.  IBEW. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  lATSE,  and  the  carpenters,  but  there 
has  been  friction  within  the  locals  of  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  in  certain  cases  I  know  where  propertymen  have 
endeavored  to  do  something  that  the  grips  claimed  was  their  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  "grips"  is  a  funny  name.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  it  stands  for?  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  pickpocket  instead — I 
would  like  to  know  what  "grips"  means,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me. 

Mr,  Casey.  I  will  tell  you;  it  originates  from  the  theater.  In  the 
theater  we  have  what  we  call  a  construction  crew  who  builds  the 
scenery  for  that  production.  Then  after  that  production  is  built,  it 
was  usually  built  on  canvas  on  what  we  call  flats,  kind  of  a  square 
like — a  window  there  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  the  grip,  this  so-called  grip,  came  along  and  he 
took  these  different  pieces  of  this  room  or  the  ceiling  and  he  put  them 
together  with  what  we  call  a  lash  line.  In  other  words,  there  was  a 
little  hook  up  at  the  top ;  threw  the  rope  over  there  and  you  brought 
it  down  here  [indicating],  and  there  were  two  little  hooks  here,  and 
you  put  them  together  and  tied  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  the  grip 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  what  a  grip  does.  Now,  in  the  studios  the  sjrip 
handles  the  sets  after  they  are  made.  He  ties  them  up,  and  fixes  them 
and  braces  them,  and  then  takes  them  down  and  puts  them  away  and 
stores  them,  and  brings  them  back  to  be  used  again. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  about  the  trouble  between  the  grips  and  the 
others. 
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Mr.  Casey.  There  was  certain  work  the  grips  claimed  was  theirs  and 
the  propertymen  claimed  was  theirs.  There  is  certain  work  the  local 
laborers  claim  they  have  a  right  to  do  and  the  grips  claim,  "No,  that 
is  our  work,*'  such  as  the  moving  of  sets  from  .storage  to  bins  and  back 
and  forth  to  the  stages. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  in  the  lATSE  they  also 
have  a  connnon  laborers'  union? 

]Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  thought  that  was  tied  up  with  the  hod  carriers. 

Mr.  Casey.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  hod  carriers'  union,  too. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  common  lal)orers'  union  in 
thelATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  you  have  a  common  laborers'  union  in  the  hod 
carriers'  union? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MgCann".  Do  you  have  any  more  common  laborers'  unions? 

Mr.  Casey.  No;  those  two. 

Mr.  McCax>^  Those  two.  Isn't  it  possible  that  there  should,  by 
law,  be  required  of  the  labor  unions  of  this  country  a  realinement  of 
their  spheres  of  influence,  so  that  there  should  not  be  two  or  three  or 
four  unions  getting  their  charters  from  the  same  mother  union,  author- 
ized to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  If  that  could  be  done,  my  friend,  I  think  the  employer 
would  kiss  anybody  who  would  do  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  any  of  the  employers  yet  that 
I  want  to  kiss,  but  we  would  certainly  feel  that  that  is  a  desirable  thing, 
if  we  could  get  that  worked  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McCax^x.  Proceed  with  your  statement  now.  You  have  said 
that  the  grips  and  the  other  unions  there  would  come  to  clashes.  Have 
you  had  any  strikes  as  a  result  of  that,  or  has  your  place  been  closed? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  strikes ;  might  once  in  a  while  have  a  little  stoppage 
of  work  that  lasted  an  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  JMcCanx.  How  have  they  been  adjusted? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  all  depends  on  the  labor  relations  man  around  the 
studios.  In  most  cases  he  got  them  together  and  got  them  to  agree 
this  should  be  done  now  and  probably  the  next  time  the  other  fellow 
would  do  it;  they  just  cut  it  up. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  unions  themselves  have  had  no  one  to  whom  they 
would  agree  as  an  arbitrator,  even  among  their  own  unions,  in  the  same 
international? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  it  unusual  that  industry  should  require  in  its  con- 
tracts with  labor  that  where  there  is  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  who  are  labor  unions,  that  they  are  obligated  to  sub- 
mit that  dispute  to  arbitrators  and  to  continue  work  until  the  arbitra- 
tors bring  in  tlieir  decisions? 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it,  and  I  wish  to  God  it 
could  be  put  into  effect. 

INIr,  ]\IcCaxx.  Why  don't  you  try  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  We  have  tried  it.  We  have  offered  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  it,  and  everything.  You  have  got  to  get  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  thing  to  agree  to  arbitration.     As  far  as  the  pro- 
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ducers  are  concerned,  they  will  welcome  arbitration.  They  have 
openly  stated  that  they  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  arbitration.  They 
would  AA'elcome  anything  tliat  didn't  stop  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, under  your  contracts,  or  have  you  ever  attempted  it,  where  two 
unions  refused  to  do  a  job  or  refused  to  allow  the  other  to  do  the  job, 
that  the  emjDloyer  should  proceed  and  employ  someone  else  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  You  mean  should  he  be  allowed  to  do  that  under  a 
contract? 

ISIr.  McCanx.  Yes ;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  some  things  here  which 
will  help  to  cure  this  situation. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  an  open  shop,  if  employee  A  said,  "It  is  my 
job,"  and  employee  B  said,  "It  is  my  job.  If  you  don't  allow  me 
to  do  it,  A  and  all  his  group  will  do  it."  And  if  B  isn't  allowed  to 
do  it,  all  of  his  group  will  go  out.  Under  that  you  will  have  C  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  don't  you  insist  on  that  in  your  contract? 

Mr.  Casey.  Because  I  don't  think  any  labor  union,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, would  accei^t  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  the  21st  day  of  August  there  will  be  no  more 
closed  shops. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  a  different  story.  After  the  21st  of  August  I 
think  you  could  put  a  lot  of  things  in  the  contract  you  couldn't  put 
in  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  you  think  they  will  be  doing  a  lot  to  restore 
the  right  of  workingmen  to  work? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  certainly  do.  Perhaps,  Mr.  McCann,  you  would  be 
interested — in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  where  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  unless  within  the  last  year  or  two,  has  ever 
allowed  the  people  to  put  an  arbitration  clause  in  their  contracts. 
They  have  never  stood  for  arbitration — let's  put  it  that  way — to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  you  testified,  when  you  were  before  this 
committee  previously,  you  never  in  your  experience  had  known  of  an 
agreement  to  settle  a  jurisdictional  strike. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  never  has  been,  in  my  experience.  I  know,  of 
no  case  where  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  ever  settled 
a  jurisdictional  dispute.  They  may  have  made  decisions,  but  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  fellow  that  lived  up  to  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  let's  go  on  from  1939,  when  local  37  was  split 
up  into  all  these  units,  and  tell  me  whether  there  have  been  any  more 
creation  of  unions  by  the  lATSE  out  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  think  so,  until  this  last  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  as  I  read  the  record,  there  have  been  about  two 
more  locals  created,  and  I  think  Mr.  Walsh  testified  this  morning 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  required  him  to  do  away 
with  one  of  those  locals,  at  least. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think,  Mr.  McCann,  those  locals  were  formed  and 
those  charters  were  given  since  the  strike. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  I  believe  3'ou  are  right.  How  many  did  they  create 
since  the  strike  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  think  about  four,  of  which  they  have  to  give  up  two. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  since  the  strike  started,  the  lATSE, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  locals  they  created  in  10.31),  have  created 
about  four  more  locals,  and  two  of  them  they  were  forced  to  give 
up? 

Mr.  Casey.  According  to  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Has  that  same  thing  happened  in  the  other  group 
of  workers — I  mean  the  group  identified  with  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  asking  you  these 
questions  I  have  simply  been  following  out  the  lATSE  because  that 
has  been  developed  through  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Anything  you  can  contribute  with  respect  to  the 
same  history,  as  to  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  I  wish  you  would 
give  us  also. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  painters'  local  of  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  has 
issued  charters  to  publicity  men 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  do  they  get  their  authority  to  issue  a  charter 
to  publicity  men? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think,  Mr.  McCann,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  so 
many  people  to  write  a  letter  and  say  they  want  a  chai-ter.  They  send 
it  to  the  international  and  the  international  figures,  "Here  is  a  chance 
to  get  a  little  more  dues.  Come  on,  and  let's  get  it.  If  we  don't  get 
it,  somebody  else  will." 

Mr.  McCann.  Anyone  that  can  write  is  entitled  to  get  into  the 
painters'  union  if  he  can  paint  a  word  picture  of  something. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  publicity  men. 

Mr.  Casey.  We  have  the  story  analysis;  we  have  the  set  designers, 
and  interior  decorators. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  all  the  unions  they  have  had? 

Mr.  Casey.  No ;  at  one  time  we  had  the  office  workers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  do  thev,  or  the  make-up  groups  belong  to? 

Mr.  Casey.  Thev  belong  to  the  IxVTSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  belong  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Which  one  of  the  locals  do  they  come  under? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  no;  they  have  their  own  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  a  charter? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  have  their  own  local.  Thev  are  chartered  bv  the 
lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  true  they  have  two  locals,  one  of  them  being  the 
ones  that  make  up  the  face  of  an  actor  and  can't  go  below  the  Adam's 
apple,  and  another  one  makes  up  the  body  from  the  Adam's  apple 
down? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  have  what  they  call  the  regular  make-up  of  the 
people;  and  they  have  the  body  make-up  generally  on  women  in  pic- 
tures, like  a  sun  tan  and  something  like  that;  and  they  have  hair- 
dressers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  let  me  see.     These  are  all  I ATSE  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  are  all  in  the  one  local — the  make-up. 
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Mr.  McCann.  They  are  all  in  the  one  local? 

Mr.  Caset.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  heard  somewhere  that  a  person  who  sewed  on 
a  button  could  not  fasten  the  button. 

Mr.  Casey.  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  stuff. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cecil  DeMille  told  of  a  leading;  lady  who  had  her 
dress  torn  and  the  seamstress  mended  the  dress  but  she  could  not 
fasten  the  dress,  and  that  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Could  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  have  to  have  Mr.  DeMille  tell  us  about  that 
•dress. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  lATSE  has  a  local  made  up  of  all  of  these  hair- 
dressers ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Face 

Mr.  Casey.  Body  make-up,  make-up,  and  hairdressers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  a  new  local,  or  how  long  has  that  existed? 

Mr.  Casey.  Oh,  no;  that  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long,  long 
while. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  an  old  local  ? 

Mr.  Caset.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  have  given  us  all  those  in  the  conference 
union.  Have  there  been  any  other  locals  that  have  been  chartered 
by  the  conference  group  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  think  so. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Do  those  locals  that  are  in  the  painters'  group  give 
you  any  trouble  over  their  jurisdictional  rights  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  they  had  the  strike  over  jurisdictional  rights  be- 
tween the  interior  decorators  and  some  that  local  40  of  the  lATSE 
claimed. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Tell  us  about  that.  I  want  to  get  all  the  facts  on 
these  things. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  we  originally  made  a  contract  with  the  interior 
decorators,  which  was  a  society. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not  then 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  affiliated  with  any  union  at  all.  That  contract  was 
for  5  years,  and  I  think  it  was  from  1939  or  1940 — anyway  along  in 
there  somewhere — for  a  5-year  period. 

In  1942,  at  our  negotiations  in  New  York  City,  local  40  of  the 
lATSE  claimed  jurisdiction  over  those  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  44? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  mean  '42. 

Mr.  MoCann.  I  say,  do  you  mean  local  44  of  the  lATSE 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Claimed  jurisdiction  in  1942? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead,  now ;  let's  get  the  story. 

Mr.  Casey.  Now,  the  contract  with  the  society  at  that  time  had  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  the  society  joined  with  any  other  organiza- 
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tion,  we  had  a  right  to  accept  the  organization  as  the  bargaining  agent 
or  we  had  a  right  to  cancel  tlie  contract.  I  told  them  in  1942  that  we 
had  never  been  notified  that  they  had  changed  their  affiliation  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner,  and  coulcl  not  recognize  anybody  but  the  people 
we  had  the  contract  with. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  told  whom  in  1942? 

Mr.  Casey.  Local  44, 

Mr.  MgCann.  All  right ;  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right.  Now,  in  1944,  at  our  negotiations  the 
matter  came  up  again,  and  I  gave  them  the  same  answer,  as  the  pres- 
ent contract  was  in  existence  with  the  society. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Subsequently  the  society  did  affiliate  with  the  set  de- 
signers, which  had  a  charter  from  the  painters'  union,  and  they  so 
notifiecl  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Casey.  We  had  the  right  to  either  cancel  the  contract  or  accept. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute.  The  set  designers  were  A.  F.  of  L., 
in  the  conference  union  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir ;  under  a  charter  from  the  painters. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  we  did  neither.  We  never  recognized  them  as 
changing  their  bargaining,  nor  did  we  cancel  the  contract.  From  then 
on  they  went  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  has  been 
testified  here,  and  then  the  lATSE  intervened,  and  then  they  with- 
drew, and  finally  we  had  the  strike. 

Mr,  McCann.  Now,  you  hadn't  had  any  trouble  with  the  Society  of 
Interior  Decorators  when  it  was  an  independent  society — you  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  they  continued  as  a  Society  of  Interior  Decora- 
tors through  1942  and  you  resisted  the  lATSE  then  ? 

Mr,  Casey,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  McCann.  And  they  continued  to  do  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  McCann.  And  in  1944  the  society  still  had  a  contract? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  did, 

Mr,  McCann,  And  the  lATSE  asked  for  jurisdiction  and  you 
resisted  that? 

Mr,  Casey,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  McCann,  And  the  society  continued  to  perform  these  functions  ? 

Mr,  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

INIr.  McCann,  Then  after  1944,  do  you  recall  when  the  society  was 
affiliated  with  the  set  designers? 

Mr,  Casey,  I  don't  know  just  the  exact  date, 

Mr,  McCann.  Can  anyone  give  that  figure  accurately? 

Mr,  Price,  It  was  October  28,  1943, 

Mr,  McCann,  October  28,  1943,  according  to  Mr,  Price.  October 
what,  now? 

Mr.  Price.  October  28,  1943.  I  have  the  findings  here  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  on  that, 

Mr,  McCann.  I  want  to  go  on  and  get  this  story  now. 

Mr,  Casey,  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCann,  Thpn  in  1944  they  had  already  been  identified  with 
the  set  designers,  who  were  a  local  of  the  CSU,  or  rather,  of  the 
painters,  1421? 

Mr.  Casey.  If  they  had,  I  don't  think  we  had  any  notification  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  Now  then,  when  did  you  start  having  trouble 
between  the  lATSE  and  the  interior  decorators? 

Mr.  Casey.  After  they  had  notified  us,  or  after  they  had  gone  to  the 
board  for  certification. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  In  other  word,  when  they  notified  you,  then,  and  went 
to  the  board  for  certification  as  the  people  who  were  to  continue  to  do 
the  work  that  they  had  always  been  doing? 

Mr.  Casey.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  board  did  decide  that,  did  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  never  decided? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time.  I  think  it  was  decided  a  long 
while  afterward. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  in  your  own  language  just  what  caused  the 
strike,  then — the  first  strike  growing  out  of  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Casey.  If  I  remember  correctl}^  they  went  before  the  board  to 
be  certified,  local  44  of  the  lATSE  intervened,  and  then  the  interior 
decorators  withdrew  their  petition. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  why  they  withdrew  their  petition? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes;  because,  if  I  remember  correctly,  at  that  time,  I 
think  it  was  a  rule  issued  by  the  board  that  if  two  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
came  and  claimed  something  that  they  would  not  hear  it.  If  it  was  a 
case  where  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  were  involved,  they  would  hear 
it;  but  where  two  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  were  involved,  they  would  not 
hear  the  case. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  that  was  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  men,  if  any  are  in 
town  now,  and  ascertain  if  that  was  the  rule  at  that  time.  It  may 
explain  this  situation  insofar  as  the  NLRB  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Keaens.  It  could  have  been  a  local  interpretation. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  about  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  logical  people  to 
pass  on  that  was  not  the  industry,  but  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a 
ruling,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Stewart  Meacham  was  the  director, 
as  I  understand  it ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Price.  He  is  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  he  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Price.  He  was,  but  he  is  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  find  out  who  it  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  put  his  name  down,  and  Mrs.  Locher,  will 
you  make  a  note  to  call  the  office  and  see  if  you  can  get  him  if  he  is  in 
town. 
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Tell  US,  after  they  went  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
after  it  was  determined,  step  by  step,  what  took  place  right  up  to 
the  strike. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  conference  threatened  us  with  a  strike,  and  then  the 
War  Labor  Board  locally 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Wait  a  minute.  Why  did  they  threaten  you  with  a 
strike?  You  knew  when  the  claim  was  made  the  interior  decora- 
tors  

Mr.  Casey.  They  demanded  that  we  recognize  them  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  been  recognizing  them  during  the  years, 

hadn't  you? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes;  but  they  had  then  notified  us  that  they  had  made 
another  affiliation,  and  under  their  agreement  that  settled  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  understand  this  a  little  better.  It  seems  to 
me  you  are  a  little  at  fault  here. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  may  be. 

Mr.  McCann.  Iii  other  words,  just  because  they  made  this  change, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  you  to  cease  dealing  with  them,  was  there? 

INIr.  Casey.  There  was  an  obligation  on  my  part  to  accept  the  other 
bargaining  agent  or  cancel  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  cancel  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Then  you  in  effect  accepted  the  other  bargaining 
agent  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  didn't  do  either.  I  didn't  accept  them  and  I  didn't 
cancel  the  contract. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  just  told  us  here  that  there  was  an  obligation 
upon  you  either  to  accept  the  other  bargaining  agent  or  to  cancel  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  neither. 

INIr.  McCann.  You  didn't  do  either? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  Avere  derelict  in  your  duty. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  presume  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  I  want  to  know,  did  you  turn  over 
the  jobs  that  those  people  had  been  doing  to  the  lATSE  then  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  lATSE  had  no  historical  background  at  that 
time  of  ever  having  done  that  work,  had  they  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Except  that  they  may  have  had  some  of  their  local  44 
pro):)erty  people  do  it  in  some  of  the  studios,  but  never  recognized  b}-  us. 

Mr.  ]\fcCANN.  If  they  did  it,  in  other  words,  it  was — insofar  as  the 
contractual  relationship  between  you  and  the  interior  decorators — it 
was  in  violation  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  take  it  up  from  there  and  tell  us  about  this. 
Did  thev  go  farther  at  that  time? 

Mr,  Casey.  Then  the  society  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  locally,  and  they  stepped  into  picture,  and  they  were 
going  to  straighten  it  out  if  there  wasn't  any  strike  called,  and  then 
they  referred  it  to  Washington  and  then  Washington  referred  it  back, 
and  it  seesawed  back  and  forth  until  finaly  Washington  sent  a  man 
out  here  to  arbitrate  it — a  man  named  Tongue. 
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Mr.  McCann.  a  man  named  Tongue.    How  do  yon  spell  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Thomas  Tongue — T-o-n-g-u-e. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead  now. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  he  appeared  here  the  lATSE  refused  to  go  into 
the  situation  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  they  right  or  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  the  right 
or  whether  they  didn't  have.     They  absolutely  refused. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  they  never  had  any  power  over  the  thing  in  the 
first  place,  so  they  probably  were  afraid  if  they  arbitrated  they  would 
lose  out ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  might.  He,  however,  did  arbitrate  and  render  a 
decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  favor  of  whom  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  believe,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  in  favor  of  the 
interior  decorators,  but  said  that  we  should  go  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  ask  for  an  election. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  became  of  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  believe  that  they  won  out — the  interior  decorators 
belonging  to  local  1421  won  the  election. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right;  the  interior  decorators  won  the  election. 
At  what  time  was  that  ?     Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  was  either  in  September  or  October  of  19-15,  because 
there  was  a  contest  over  the  election  and  over  the  votes,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  decided  by  two  votes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  establish  what  percentage  of  the 
membership  voted? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  can  tell  us  now,  how  many  members  voted  in 
the  election? 

Mr.  Price.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  situation  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  here  the  decision  on  the  contested  election,  if  you  would  like 
to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  I  want — does  that  disclose 

Mr.  Price.  It  does  not  disclose  the  vote ;  no. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Where  can  I  find  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can  tell  you  approximately  what  the  vote  was.  I  think 
it  was  51  to  53,  or  approximately  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  members  were  there  then  in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Price.  There  are  about  77  such  jobs  in  the  industry,  and  after 
the  strike  had  been  called,  the  first  bunch  had  gone  out  and  a  new 
group  was  working,  so  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  re- 
placements or  the  strikers  were  allowed  to  vote,  or  both  of  them,  and 
there  was  a  contest  over  that,  and  the  Board  finally  held,  with  one  dis- 
senting opinion,  that  both  the  strikers  and  the  replacements  were  em- 
ployees and  entitled  to  vote. 

It  is  very  startling,  but  it  is  true  that  the  result  was  that  there  were 
more  votes  cast  than  there  were  jobs.  The  result  was  51  to  53,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Where  was  the  election  held? 

Mr.  Price.  It  was  held  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Where  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  At  the  NLRB  headquarters,  the  regional  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles. 

I^Ir.  Keauns.  It  is  an  important  thing.    I  think  we  better  put  that 

in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  m  this  case 
should  be  received  in  evidence,  sir.  If  you  will  furnish  it  to  me,  Mr. 
Price. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  it  here,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  report  is  32  pages  long,  mimeo- 
graphed, single  spaced,  and  I  would  like  to  move  that  it  be  received  in 
evidence  as  an  exliibit  without  being  read  until  counsel  has  a  little 
more  time  to  digest  it. 

Mr.  I^ARNS  No  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  will  be  received  as  a  reference  exhibit.  Mr. 
Reporter,  will  you  please  mark  it? 

(Whereupon  the  report  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  9"  and  filed  with 
the  committee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  think  that  it  is  a  sound 
deduction  to  say  that  the  lATSE  was  wrong  in  requiring  these  people 
who  had  performed  a  task  for  a  number  of  years  to  surrender  their 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Board  by  its  findings  so  found.  Let's  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  point  in  dispute. 

What  followed  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  were  then,  I  think,  on  strike  when  this  decision 
came  down. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  that  stop  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  why  it  didn't. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  I  can't  tell  you,  why  it  didn't.  The  strike  went  on 
because — I  believe  the  decision  was  appealed,  taken  to  Washington.  I 
don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  settled. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators  or  the  men  in 
there  ever  get  their  jobs  back? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  until,  I  believe,  they  changed  their  affiliation — some 
of  them.     A  lot  of  them  liave  never  gotten  their  jobs  back. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  never  got  their  jobs  back  unless  they 
changed  their  afHliation  to  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  right  there  I  am  not  clear  on  this  situa- 
tion. After  this  election  where  they  plucked  the  ballots,  so  to  speak, 
by  fellows  that  were  and  were  not  working,  I  don't  get  clear  in  my 
mind  what  was  the  result  after  the  NLRB  had  declared  the  election 
over  and  bona  fide. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  election  was  won,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to 
Mr.  Price,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators, 
wliich  had  become  affiliated  with  the  set  designers  in  local  1421. 

Mr.  Price.  Local  1421  won  the  election. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  won  the  election  by  53  to  51,  and  the  reason  there 
were  more  votes  cast  than  there  were  jobs  was  because  there  was  a 
strike  by  the  painters'  union,  as  I  understand  it,  over  the  refusal  of 
the  company  to  permit  the  continuation  of  this  work  bj^  the  Society 
</f  Interior  Decorators. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  right. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Is  tliat  not  ria;ht  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  over  the  refusal  to  bargain.  There  was  no  dispute 
over  tlie  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Refusal  to  bargain.  Let  me  ask  the  question,  sir.  In 
other  words,  because  of  this  strike  originally,  then,  was  there  a  refusal 
of  the  company  to  bargain  with  the  Society  of  Interior  Decorators  who 
had  become  affiliated  with  the  set  designers? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  refusal  to  bargain  was  after  you  had  bar- 
gained with  them  througli  the  years  and  had  an  obligation  to  either 
bargain,  or — what  was'  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Casey.  Cancel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  cancel ;  that  was  the  cause  of  that  strike  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  decision  could  be  read,  it 
would  clarify  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  points  out  that  when  there  is  a 
conflict,  a  claim  made  to  bargain  with  one  of  the  conflicting  claimants 
would  have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice.  We  had  to  get  the  proper 
unit  decided  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  may  be  your  interpretation,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  what  tlie  decision  says. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  can't  help  whether  the  decision  says  so  or  not.  Some- 
times the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  doesn't  even  make  common 
sense  out  of  their  decisions,  and  we  all  know  it.  I  don't  think,  even 
if  it  is  in  there,  it  is  necessarily  true,  because  I  wrote  some  of  those 
decisions  myself. 

Mr.  Price.  Were  they  true? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wrote  one  for  an  employer  once  and  never  had  a 
job  after  that  date. 

Now,  let's  get  back  to  this  point.  Then  the  interior  decorators  were 
kept  out  of  their  jobs  because  there  was  an  appeal  taken  to  Washington. 
How  was  that  appeal  determined? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.    You  will  have  to  ask  somebody  else. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  could  you  tell  us  what  happened  to  the 
appeal  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  Mr.  Casey  is  confused  on  that.  There  was  a 
contested  election  and  when  the  votes  were  all  cast,  they  were  all  chal- 
lenged and  therefore  were  not  counted.  I  think  that  was  true — there 
was  one  vote  unchallenged,  so  finally  the  examiner  challenged  it  to 
preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  don't  w^ant  a  lot  of  queer  testimony 
here  in  the  record.  Let's  recess  for  5  minutes.  I  would  like,  between 
counsel,  to  get  this  thing  straightened  out. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  JMcCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Casey  be  excused  temporarily  from  the  stand  and  that  Mr.  Peery 
Price  take  the  stand  to  explain  this  situation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnlv  swear  the  testimonv  vou  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PEERY  PRICE,  ATTORNEY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  yon  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Price.  Peery  Price.  My  address  is  605  Roosevelt  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  business  or  profession? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  an  attorney,  sir? 

Mr.  Price.  Since  1926. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  counsel  for  the  studios  in  the  1945  strike? 

]Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  counsel  for  the  studios  in  the  matter  of  the 
nuijor  companies  against  the  screen  set  designers,  which  was  heard 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  Price.  I  was  not  active  in  that ;  no,  sir.  I  was  attorney  for  two 
of  the  studios  at  the  time  and  was  somewhat  familiar  with  it.  but  I 
did  not  appear  as  counsel.    Mr.  Zorn,  here,  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  participate  then  in  any  of  the  steps  up 
to  when — when  did  you  first  become  active  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Price.  I  never  took  any  part  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  hearing, 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  counsel  that  did  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Homer  Mitchell,  I  believe,  handled  it  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  Mr.  Zorn,  I  believe,  handled  it  when  it  was  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Mitchell  present? 

Mr.  Price.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  excuse  Mr.  Price  at 
this  time  and  call  Mr.  Zorn. 

Where  is  Mr.  Mitchell,  sir? 

Mr.  Zorn.  He  is  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  sw^ear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Zorn.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BURTON  A.  ZORN,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  COUNSEL  FOR 

MOTION-PICTURE  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address, 

Mr.  Zorn.  Burton  A,  Zorn,  91  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Mr,  McCann,  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Zorn.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  bar? 

Mr.  Zorn.  Since  1927. 

Mr.  McCann.  With  what  firm  are  you  associated? 

Mr.  Zorn.  The  firm  of  Proskouer,  Rose,  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn. 

]Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  with  that  firm? 

Mr.  Zorn.  Since  1939. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  identified  with  the  case  which  came  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  matter  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures^ et  aJ.  V.  Screen  Set  Designers^  et  al.f 

Mr.  Zorn.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  explain  to  this  hearing  the  matters  which 
we  wei'e  just  discussing  with  Mr.  Pat  Casey? 
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Mr.  ZoRN.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  Step  by  step. 

Mr.  ZoRN.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  referred  to  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board.  In  March  of  1945 — let  me  go  back  a  step, 
and  this  all  appears  in  the  course  of  the  National  Board's  opinion. 
As  Mr.  Casey  has  testified  here,  there  was  in  existence  a  contract  be- 
tween the  various  major  producers  and  the  Society  of  Interior  Decora- 
tors, which  was  at  that  time  an  independent,  unaffiliated  organization. 

That  was  a  contract  for  a  period  of  5  years.  Sometime  in  the  latter 
part  of  1943,  apparently,  the  society,  through  a  vote,  moved  to  affiliate 
with  local  1421  of  the  painters'  union. 

Sometime  thereafter — I  don't  recall  the  date  at  this  time — they 
made  a  demand  of  the  various  producers  that  local  1421  be  recognized 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  set  dressers. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Casey  has  testified,  the  lATSE  had,  in  the  1942  nego- 
tiations, made  a  demand  for  set  dressers,  and  again  early  in  1944  in 
the  lATSE  negotiations  with  the  producers  made  a  similar  demand. 
That  demand  was  rejected  both  times  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
ducers had  a  contract  with  an  independent  organization. 

The  lATSE  dropped  the  demand,  or  didn't  press  it  aggressively 
at  that  time,  so  long  as  the  society  was  an  independent  organization. 

AVhen  the  producers  were  confronted,  however,  with  a  request  by 
local  1421,  the  lA  notified  the  producers  that  the  interior  decorators, 
or  the  set  dressers,  as  they  were  alternately  called,  belonged  in  the 
lA  jurisdiction.  They  worked  with  the  lA  men.  They  worked  ex- 
clubively  with  the  property  men  who  were  members  of  the  lA.  And 
so  long  as  the  set  decorators  were  independent,  the  lA  would  not 
press  aggressively  for  them.  But  in  the  event  they  affiliated  with  any 
other  union,  the  lA  claimed  that  they  belonged  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  producers  did  nothing  at  that  time,  and  finally  local  1421,  I 
think  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1944—1  don't  recall  the  exact 
date — filed  a  petition  with  the  National  Labor  Kelations  Board. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  producers  did? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  I  beg  your  pardon;  local  1421.  The  first  petition  re- 
garding representation  of  these  set  dressers  was  filed,  not  by  the 
producers,  but  by  local  1421  of  the  painters'  union. 

After  that  petition  was  filed  and  the  matter  came  up  for  hearing 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  here  in  Los  Angeles,  some- 
time in  the  early  part  of  March  of  1945,  the  lA  intervened.  They 
may  have  filed  their  petition  for  intervention  sometime  before  the 
hearing.  But,  in  any  event,  after  the  hearing  had  gone  on  for  2  or 
3  days,  as  I  recall  it — it  might  have  been  4  days — local  1421  announced 
that  they  were  withdrawing  because  of  the  lA  intervention,  and  that 
they  would  call  a  strike  to  enforce  their  demand  that  the  producers 
recognize  them, 

I  don't  recall  as  Mr.  Casey  testified — and  that  is  a  matter  that  you 
can  ascertain  right  here — that  there  was  any  local  rule  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  Labor  Board  from  proceeding  with  that  hearing 
at  that  time,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  our  argu- 
ments before  the  National  Board  in  Washington,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  opinion,  I  think,  you  will  find  a  criticism — I  haven't  seen  that 
for  some  time,  Mr.  McCann — I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Board 
criticized  local  1421  very  roundly  for  having  withdrawn  from  that 
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hearing  instead  of  continuing  with  the  hearing  and  getting  the  mat- 
ter adjudicated  by  tlie  Board  and  not  going  out  on  strike  during  the 
pendency  of  a  hearing.  That,  I  am  pretty  sure,  you  will  find  referred 
to  in  that  report. 

After  the  strike  occurred,  various  steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  to 
a  prompt  conclusion.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  was  in  the 
picture.  You  have  had  testimony  already  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  concerning  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Green  directing  the  men  return  to  work. 

The  matter  kicked  arotmd  before  the  War  Labor  Board.  They 
took  no  aflirmati^'e  steps  on  the  appeal  from  the  arbitration  award, 
which  has  been  referred  to.  I  don't  recall  at  the  moment,  ]\Ir.  Mc- 
Cann,  the  exact  date  of  the  Tongue  award. " 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  had  been  in  the  picture  prior  to 
March  of  1945.  Now,  I  don't  recall  precisely  the  date  of  the  Tongue 
award.  But  if  you  will  look  at  the  Tongue  award  you  will  find  there 
is  a  very  specific  reference  in  it.  In  other  w^ords,  he  determined  the 
matter  temporarily  by  saying  that  the  producers  should  recognize 
local  1421,  but  that  the  parties  should  immediately  proceed  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  have  the  matter  of  the  representa- 
tion decided. 

Mr.  McCann.  Eight  there.     Who  has  the  Tongue  award? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Mr.  Piice,  I  think,  has  a  copy. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  have  a  copy.    I  can  get  one  for  you. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  ZoRisr.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  it.  I  think  you  will  find  a 
reference — some  excerpts  from  it — in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  McCAN>r.  All  right. 

Mr.  ZoRN".  There  was  an  appeal  from  the  Tongue  award,  as  has 
been  testified  here  already.  The  lA  refused  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  before  Tongue  on  the  ground  they  claimed  the  War  Labor 
Board  had  no  authority  to  determine  jurisdiction.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter exclusively  for  the  unions  to  decide.  So  an  appeal  was  taken,  and 
it  was  never  acted  upon  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  because 
the  strike  was  in  progress  and  the  rule  of  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
they  would  not  process  any  case  while  a  strike  was  on. 

The  strike  was  on  all  of  this  time.  It  was  not  finally  settled,  as 
you  know  now  from  the  testimony,  until  the  latter  part  of  October 
1945.  There  were  then  two  proceedings  before  the — let  me  just  stop 
at  that  point. 

After  the  strike  had  occtirred — after  this  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  Tongue  award — there  were  discussions  between  the  parties  and 
a  request  was  made  of  the  lA,  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  situ- 
ation, whether  or  not  the  lA  would  abide  by  a  determination  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  the  set  dressers  controversy.  In 
other  words,  if  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decided,  first, 
whtit  the  appropriate  unit  was  and,  secondly,  conducted  an  election, 
would  the  TA  abide  by  that  result.  And  the  lA  did  agree  to  abide 
by  the  residt. 

It  was  at  that  time — and  I  can't  give  you  the  specific  date — it  was 
sometime  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  I  believe,  of  1945,  that  the 
producers  filed  an  employer  representation  petition  before  the  Na- 
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tional  Labor  Relations  Board.  That  is  the  petition  on  which  the 
decision,  which  you  have,  was  based. 

The  matter  proceeded  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
There  were  hearings  before  the  Board.  The  matter  finally  came  on 
before  the  Board  for  argument 

There  were  two  arguments  in  Washington.  Mr.  McCann.  The  first 
was  the  argument  on  the  direction  of  electiori — on  the  request  for  an 
election  by  the  producers — as  to  what  the  appropriate  unit  should  be. 
The  I A  took  the  position  that  the  set  dressers  alone  did  not  constitute 
and  could  not  constitute  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit;  that  they 
had  worked  closely  with  the  propertymen  all  along,  and  that  the  unit 
should  include  not  merely  the  set  dressers,  for  election  purposes,  but 
also  all  the  propertymen  of  the  lA. 

The  painters,  not  to  be  outdone  by  that  strategy,  made  the  argument 
that  the  appropriate  unit  should  consist,  not  merely  of  the  set  dressers 
alone,  but  all  the  membership  of  local  1421.  They  made  arguments 
to  the  effect  the  set  dressers  belonged  with  those  people. 

Tlie  producers,  as  I  recall,  took  a  sort  of  middle-of-the-road  course 
on  that  issue,  but  the  Board,  in  the  first  decision,  decided  that  the  ap- 
propriate unit  should  be  the  set  dressers  alone.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
when  this  matter  Avas  before  the  Board,  the  strike  had  occurred,  and 
the  Board,  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  there  had  been  replacements, 
and  these  men  were  out  on  strike  and  had  struck  because  of  the  pro- 
ducers' position  of  not  recognizing  local  1421 — in  view  of  the  lA 
position,  the  Board  directed  an  election. 

In  that  election  they  permitted  both  tlie  replacements  and  the 
strikers  to  vote. 

They  left  the  matter  open  in  their  first  decision  and  finally  adjudi- 
cated it  into  the  second  decision,  after  the  vote  was  taken  and  after 
all  the  ballots  were  challenged,  and  the  vote,  as  Mr.  Price  said,  was 
about  53  to  51. 

Then  the  Board  was  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  challenged 
ballots  should  be  included  or  which  should  be  excluded.  The  Board, 
in  the  decision  known  as  the  Columbia  Pictures  case,  which  you  have 
before  you,  decided,  in  effect,  the  producers  had  not  been  giiilty  of 
any  unfair  labor  practices  because,  if  they  had,  the  replacements  would 
not  have  been  valid  replacements,  under  the  Board's  rules,  but  held, 
under  the  particular  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  both  groups 
should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  interest,  Mr.  McCann,  it  is  this  decision  which 
has  called  for  a  specific  change  in  the  law.  The  law  today,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  and  the  committee  reports  refer  specifically  to  this  deci- 
sion, to  indicate,  of  course,  violent  disagreement  with  the  theory  you 
can  have  two  people  vote  for  the  same  job.  There  is  now  a  specific 
provision  in  section  9  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  the  effect  that  a  strik- 
ing union  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote.  That  phase  of  the  law  cor- 
responds very  much  with  the  dissentmg  opinion  of  Board  Member 
Keilley  in  that  case.  Mr.  Reilley  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  since  there  had  been  no  unfair  labor  practices  found  by  the 
Board,  that  the  replacements,  having  been  valid  replacements,  that 
the  strikers  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wasn't  conscious  of  the  time  this  matter  came  up, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  it  to  be  part  of  the  record  that  this  particular 
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issue  was  not  involved  at  all  in  our  legislative  history.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  framing  of  our  legislative  history,  being  tied  up  with 
a  number  of  other  duties.  The  chairman  advised  me  that  this  case 
did  come  into  the  legislative  history,  which  resulted  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.    I  am  glad  you  mentioned  this. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Surely. 

Mr.  McCank.  That  is,  if  you  can  give  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  the  producers,  when  they  had  an  obligation  to  either  substitute 
the  painters'  union  and  recognize  that  union  as  a  party  in  this  contract, 
or  else  that  they  should  declare  this  agreement  null  and  void,  did  not 
take  any  action  of  either  kind  ? 

INIr.  ZoRN.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  for  you,  Mr.  McCann,  not  out 
of  my  own  personal  direction,  but  out  of  all  the  conversations  and  the 
attitudes  that  were  taken  at  that  time.  I  think  the  answer  is  a  very 
simple  one. 

The  producers,  having  had  claims  made  by  the  lA  for  this  group 
of  people,  and  knowing  what  the  position  of  the  lA  was  with  respect 
to  this  group — knowing  that  the  lA  claimed  these  men — and  on  the 
ether  hand  having  the  claim  of  the  painters'  union  in  complete  and 
violent  conflict  with  the  lA — were  trying  to  duck  a  really  serious  situa- 
tion. If  they  had  canceled  the  contract,  there  might  have  been  sparks 
ignited  by  the  painters'  union.  If  they  had  recognized  local  1421  oa 
the  affiliation  of  the  independent  society,  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  lA  wouldn't  take  that  lying  down.  They  were  in  the  middle 
at  that  time,  and  they  knew  that  both  groups  were  contending  and 
fighting  for  this  small  group  of  set  dressers.  They  also  knew  this 
was  the  spark  that  would  ignite  this  whole  jurisdictional  situation, 
which  Mr.  Kahane  testified  to  yesterday. 

For  that  reason  they  may  have  been  remiss,  perhaps,  strictly  legally, 
in  their  duty.  They  might  have  taken  the  position,  but  they  knew 
that  any  position  they  took  would  blow  the  top  off  things  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Lucldy  suggests  the  following  question:  Did 
the  striking  set  decorators  go  back  to  work  when  the  strike  ended, 
pursuant  to  the  Cincinnati  agreement? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Set  dressers? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Set  dressers ;  yes.  As  you  now  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Mr.  McCann,  the  painters  won  the  NLKB  election  finally,  and  as  part 
of  the  Cincinnati  directive — in  the  meantime  the  set  dressers  were  out 
on  strike.  They  had  initiated  the  strike  and  the  other  CSU  unions 
came  with  them  when  the  Cincinnati  agreement  was  reached. 

The  jurisdiction  over  the  set  dressers — it  is  my  information  and  my 
understanding,  as  a  result  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  they  have  gone 
back  to  work  affiliated  with  local  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  continued  to  work  how  long  ? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Until  the  last — that  is,  our  current  strike  of  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  get  a  record  of  the  set  decorators  who  have 
been  restored  to  their  jobs  and  those  that  are  still  out  of  work. 

Mr.  ZoRN.  Asof  what  time,  Mr.  McCann? 

Mr.  McCann.  As  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Prtce.  They  are  all  out. 

Mr.  ZoRN.  The  set  dressers  who  were  reinstated  in  October  of  1945 
went  on  strike,  as  part  of  the  September  1946  strike,  so  that  I  am  not 
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clear  at  the  moment  as  to  just  whom  you  are  referring  to.    Some  of 
them  may  have  come  back ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  question  propounded  has  come  from  Mr.  Cobb. 
Let's  see  if  I  can  get  it  a  little  bit  clearer.  Can  you  get  a  record  of  the 
interior  decorators  now — as  I  understand,  you  call  them  set  dressers ; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  ZoRN.  They  are  called  by  both  names. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  get  a  record  of  the  interior  decorators  who 
were  restored  to  their  jobs  after  the  Cincinnati  agreement? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  They  all  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  are  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  withdraw  that  question  for  this  reason :  That  at  that  time,  under 
the  Cincinnati  agreement,  they  were  entitled  to  be  restored  to  their 
jobs,  and  if  they  did  not  go  back  to  their  jobs — if  they  were  refused 
jobs — I  think  we  should  hear  testimony  from  the  witnesses  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb.  May  I  make  an  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  there  any  objection,  Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  objection  on  my  part.  Mr.  Price,  do  you  object 
to  the  inquiry? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Casey  testified  that  some  of  these  men  never  got 
theii'  jobs  back. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  making  an  inquiry  now,  not  testifying  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  My  inquiry  is  how  can  the  conflict  of  testimony 
between  the  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Zorn,  be  determined, 
except  from  tlie  records  of  the  company  as  to  how  many — I  am  not 
concerned  witli  the  names  of  the  individuals;  I  am  concerned  with 
the  proof  from  the  records  of  the  company  as  to  how  many  were  re- 
stored and  how  many  remained  crowded  out  of  their  work  by  the  I.  A. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  right  now  I  don't  recall 
that  testimony  of  Mr.  Casey.  If  that  was  in  the  record,  I  didn't  so 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  he  can  clarify  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Casey  to  come  back  on  the  stand  on 
that.    If  he  doesn't  clarify  it,  I  think  your  question  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Should  be  considered,  at  least. 

Mr.  McCann.  Should  be  considered  anyway. 

Mr.  Zorn,  does  that  complete  your  statement  with  respect  to  this 
particular  incident  ? 

Mr.  Zorn.   It  does  unless  you  have  some  further  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  none,  unless  the  chairman  does. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  may  want  to  recall  Mr.  Zorn  on  this,  because  this 
was  a  very,  very  important  consideration  when  we  were  drafting  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  and  the  Columbia  Picture  case  was  definitely  in  the 
foreground  there.  Also  I  think  this  has  been  quite  a  turning  point 
here  in  tlie  ramifications  of  this  jurisdictional  strike,  this  particular 
case  right  here.  It  must  be  developed,  and  we  can't  overlook  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Zorn.  Thank  you.    I  will  be  available. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  would  you  mind  taking  the  stand  again, 
just  for  a  second,  so  we  may  have  that  straightened  out? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price  informs  me  there  is  a  little  bit  of  confusion 
as  to  dates  that  he  would  like  to  straighten  out. 

]\Ir.  Keakns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  the  dates  "vvill  all  be  clarified  from  the  decision 
there,  ^Yhich  is  now  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  believe  INIr.  Zorn  skipped  over  a  little  rapidl}^  the 
period  from  September  of  1944  to  March  of  1945.  In  September,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  of  1944,  local  1421  filed  and  then  withdrew  its  petition 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  believe  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  30th  of  September,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Then  in  October,  Mr.  Zorn  then  said,  immediately,  or  very 
shortly,  there  was  a  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  strike  came  in 
October  and  lasted  for  only  a  few^  days.  And  then  they  went  back 
to  work.  The  controversy  was  still  going  on  and  they  went  back 
without  any  settlement.  They  were  still  negotiating,  and  at  that  point 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  stepped  in  and  finally  appointed  Mr. 
Tongue  as  arbitrator. 

When  Mr.  Tongue  was  acting  as  arbitrator,  there  was  no  strike. 
The  Tongue  report  came  out  on  January  26,  I  believe,  of  1945,  and 
that  report  awarded  the  jurisdiction  temporarily  to  local  1421,  but 
pointed  out  that  a  final  allocation  of  or  a  final  determination  of  the 
bargaining  unit  and  of  the  proper  bargaining  agent  could  only  be 
made  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  suggested  a  peti- 
tio7i  be  filed  with  that  body. 

A  petition  was  filed  with  that  body  by  the  producers,  in  February — 
I  believe  February  26 — of  1945. 

The  hearing  on  it  started,  I  believe,  March  7,  1945.  I  may  be  off  a 
day  or  two  on  that.  And  it  was  that  hearing  which  was  in  progress 
when  the  strike  was  called  on  March  12,  1945.  I  think  tliat  straightens 
out  the  record  on  that  point. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you,  sir.  That  is  all  I  wanted  from  you  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Luddy,  will  you  take  the  stand,  please? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  G.  LUDDY,  ATTORNEY,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIF. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Luddy.  Michael  (x.  Luddy  1225  Citizens  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  AVhat  is  your  profession? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  profession  ? 

]\Ir.  Luddy.  Thirty-two  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy,  at  the  time  of  this  jurisdictional  strike  in 
1945,  were  you  employed  by  the  lATSE? 
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Mr.  LuDDY.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  employed  by  them  in  194:4,  when  the  issue 
first  arose  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  set  dressers  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  that  struggle  between  local  1421,  the  painters'  union,  and 
the  lATSE. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  I  am. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  sir,  to  the  statements  you 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Zorn  and  from  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the  record  that 
at  least  half  of  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  major  studios 
as  set  dressers  were  persons  who  had  received  their  training  in  the 
property  department  of  the  lATSE  or  in  local  44.  They  had  done 
some  work  of  dressing  sets,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  contract  be- 
tween local  44  of  the  lATSE  and  the  major  producers  in  1942  con- 
tained a  specific  clause  that  where  any  of  the  members  of  local  44 
were  called  upon  to  do  any  work  of  set  decorating  or,  as  it  was  known 
in  the  trade  at  that  time,  set  dressing,  they  were  to  receive  a  bonus  of 
15  percent  over  and  above  the  wage  scale  of  the  particular  classifi- 
cation in  which  they  were  working. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  that  contract,  sir  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  will  produce  it.     I  have  it  at  my  office. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  produce  that  contract  and  mark 
the  clause  so  it  may  be  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  will  do  that.  Now,  there  were  times  when  all  of  the 
persons  who  were  working  in  the  industry  as  set  dressers  were  not 
occupied,  so  consequently  many  members  of  local  44  still  kept  their 
cards  in  local  44  so  that  if  they  weren't  working  on  a  job  as  a  set 
dresser  they  could  go  back  as  a  property  man  or  as  a  property  master 
under  their  local  44  card,  and  they  did  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  they  were  members  of  both  unions? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  lATSE  and  the  society  or  the  new  1421  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  They  were  members  of  the  society  during  all  of  the 
time  that  the  society  was  in  effect,  and  when  they  weren't  working 
as  set  dressers  and  there  was  a  job  open  for  them  in  the  property 
department,  they  went  back  and  worked  at«that,  because,  as  I  wish 
to  point  put,  many  of  them  had  worked  in  the  property  department 
for  years  before  they  went  into  the  classification  of  set  dressers. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1944,  local  1421  filed  its  petition;  we  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  local  44  and  satisfied  the  local  authorities  here  that 
we  had  at  least  331/3  percent  of  the  persons  as  members  in  local  44. 

On  the  basis  of  that  showing,  the  regional  office  indicated  its  inten- 
tion to  permit  us  to  intervene.  As  soon  as  that  indication  was  made, 
local  1421  withdrew  its  petition. 

Then  the  thing  started,  as  the  witnesses  have  already  testified 
to  here,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  repeat  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  correction  or  anything  to  add  to 
the  testimony  which  they  have  given  from  that  point  on?  T  mean 
are  you  conscious  of  any  error  they  have  made  in  their  testimony 
which  you  would  like  to  correct? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  it  is  my  understanding  that, 
pursuant  to  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  all  of  the  persons  who  were 
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working  as  set  decorators  and  who  went  out  on  strike  on  March  12, 
1945,  returned  to  work  in  the  studios  and  continued  to  work  in  the 
studios  until  they  went  out  on  strike  on  September  23,  1946.  And 
that  if  any  impression  has  been  given  here  by  any  of  the  witnesses 
that  those  persons  who  went  out  on  strike  and  who  belonged  to  local 
1421  and  were  working  as  set  dressers  or  set  decorators  had  to  join 
the  lATSE  in  order  to  work,  I  want  to  correcti  that. 

Now,  it  is  my  further  understanding  that,  after  they  had  gone  back 
to  work  in  October  or  about  November  1  of  1945,  they  continued  to 
work  as  set  decorators  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  1421  until  this 
jurisdictional  strike  was  declared  on  September  23, 1946,  which  is  still 
in  progress.  And  I  am  further  advised  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  set  decorators  who  went  out  on  strike  on  September  23,  1946, 
have  since  gone  back  to  work. 

Now,  if  they  have  gone  back  to  work,  they  have  gone  back  either  as 
on  their  membership  card  in  the  lATSE  or  under  a  permit  card  issued 
by  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there  let's  get  this  straightened  out.  I  think 
you  have  hit  on  a  very  important  point.  When  the  set  dressers  were 
returned  to  employment,  as  a  result  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  were 
they  required  to  take  out  membership  in  local  1421  of  the  painters* 
union  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  They  were  not.  The  lATSE  and  local  44  of  the  lATSE 
recognized  the  fact  that  jurisdiction  over  the  set  dressers  at  that  time 
was  vested  in  local  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Were  all  of  the  set 
dressers  who  come  back  to  work  and  who  did  work  as  set  dressers 
after  the  Cincinnati  conference,  were  they  forced  under  the  closed- 
shop  agreement  to  join  1421? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  don't  know  anything  a])out  that.  I  understand  they 
had  been  members  of  local  1421  for  a  year  or  so,  at  least,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  there  was  no  forcing  or  compulsion  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  are  correct.  Now,  after  the  Cincinnati 
agreement,  did  any  of  the  people  who  were  property  men  and  not  set 
dressers  continue  to  function  as  set  dressers  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY,  In  my  opinion,  not  until  the  strike  started — the  strike 
that  is  now  in  progress — that  is,  as  of  September  23,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  any  of  the  members  of  the  society  who  went 
out  on  strike  prior  to  the  Cincinnati  agreement  continue  to  carry  cards 
in  local  44? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  some  of  them  did.  They  had  been  members  of 
the  lATSE,  in  many  instances,  for  many,  many  years.  And  I  think 
that  some  of  them  contiiuied  to  carry  their  cards  in  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  continue  to  carry  their  cards  in  the  lATSE 
throughout  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  So  far  as  I  know,  some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  any  of  them  returned  to  work  as  lATSE  men 
during  this  strike  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  estimated  as  being  somewhere 
around  30. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  those  were  members  and  have  been 
restored  to  full  membership  in  local  44  ? 
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Mr.  LuDDT.  That  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  the  same  group  that 
had  been  members  for  years  and  who  continued  their  membership 
in  44. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  secure,  or  can  the  industry  representative 
secure  for  us,  the  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men  who 
have  come  back  as  set  dressers  with  the  producers  and  been  restored 
to  full  union  membership  ? 

]VIr.  Price.  I  am  sure  we  can. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  them  are  working  with  permits? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  sure  we  can  find  out  how  many  are  back  at  work. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  our  records  show  whether  they  are  permittees 
or  full  members.  We  have  never  required  them  to  be  members  of  the 
lATSE.  We  might  know  and  we  might  not.  I  don't  know.  I  will 
try  to  find  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  will  try  to  find  out  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  try  to  find  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Luddy,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Casey,  we  probably  won't  finish  with  you  today,  but  we  can 
proceed  with  the  second  chapter  of  your  short  story. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  after  the  Cincin- 
nati conference  and  the  restoration  of  the  painters  to  their  jobs? 
Take  it  from  there  on  and  tell  us,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  after  the  Cincinnati — to  corect,  you  asked  me  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  whether  all  of  the  set  dressers  went  back  to 
work.  I  said  some  of  them  went  back  under  lATSE  cards.  I  meant 
this  last  strike  in  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sure  you  are  trying  to  give  us  a  thoroughly  sin- 
cere statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct.  After  the  Cincinnati  arrangement, 
everybody  went  back  to  work  that  wanted  to  go  back,  and  the  employ- 
ers made  a  deal,  as  Mr.  Kahane  or  somebody  testified  to  here  this 
morning,  when  they  paid  off  the  people  who  were  in  there  and  every- 
body went  back  to  his  old  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  proceed  now.  Tell  us  when  the  next  contro- 
versy— it  seems  to  me  that  you  have,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  step-by-step  problems  here  than  does  Mr. 
Kahane. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  given  us  a  very  dramatic  little  story  of 
this  painters'  situation,  and  I  want  you  to  give  us  your  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  with  the  next  controversy. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  of  course,  then,  afterward,  the  so-called  three- 
man  committee  came  out  with  a  directive.  Personally,  I  could  not 
interpret  the  directive  if  you  gave  me  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  the  first  directive  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes ;  the  first  directive.  That  was  after  the  1945  strike, 
when  everybody  went  back  to  work,  but  the  producers  got  together  and 
they  decided  that  they  would  interpret  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
which  they  did,  and  they  allotted  certain  work  to  the  lATSE  and 
certain  work  to  the  carpenters.  I  might  say,  though,  on  that,  where 
it  was  just  before  the  thing — I  think  we  had  30  days  or  something 
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to  find  out  just  where  they  were  at,  and  during  that  period  I  think 
that  both  the  car})entery  and  the  lATSE  agreed  that  they  would  let 
me  act  as  an  arbitrator  to  settle  any  disputes  which  miglit  come  up 
on  the  lots  until  such  time  as  a  proper  settlement  was  made. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Casey,  you  acted  then  as  the  person  who  tried 
to  interpret  it  to  the  producers,  the  agreement  of  the  three-man  com- 
mittee ? 

jMr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  they  depended  on  your  decision  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right — for  30  clays.  I  wouldn't  take  it  for 
any  longer.  At  the  end  of  the  30  days,  each  claimed  their  rights 
under  the  directive.  In  the  meantime,  two  organizations  had  been 
chartered  by  the  lATSE,  one  for  the  set  erectors  or  something  and 
another  for  the  machinists,  and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends,  and  they 
were  put  into  the  picture  and  they  have  been  working  on  it  until 
such  time  as  the  second  interpretation  of  the  directive  came  out,  and 
immediately  upon  that  coming  out  Mr.  Hutcheson  advised  Mr.  John- 
Fton  by  letter — and  I  also  think  he  sent  me  one — stating  that  that 
was  the  new  deal. 

Well,  the  carpenters  came  in  and  they  demanded 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  minute.     Do  we  have  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  received  that  letter  in  evidence  yesterday, 
did  we  not,  Mr.  Casey  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  carpenters  came  in  and  demanded,  after  hav- 
ing received  instructions  from  Hutch,  that  we  turn  over  certain  work 
to  them,  and  if  we  didn't  by  the  next  morning,  their  people  w^ould 
not  handle  it.  Well,  the  next  morning  everything  was  declared  "hot," 
and  there  was  a  hullaballoo  around  the  studios,  and  the  carpenters 
were  told  to  go  and  do  certain  work.  They  refused,  and  they  were 
paid  off  and  sent  home.  The  painters  likewise  would  not  handle 
certain  things,  and  they  were  paid  off  and  sent  home,  and  the  battle 
was  on.  It  has  been  on  ever  since.  Everything  has  been  done,  in 
my  estimation,  to  try  to  get  people  to  sit  around  the  table  and  arbi- 
trate this  situation. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  think  vras  the  real  cause  of  the  1946 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the  1946  strike  was  that 
Hutch  had  gotten  these  people  to  clarify  the  first  directi^^e  and  give 
them  more  than  they  did  under  the  first  directive,  and  insisting  that 
his  men  have  that  work,  and  when  they  didn't  get  it  and  the  lATSE 
refused  to  give  it  up,  there  we  were,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Hutch  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  he  say  he  said  to  this  three-man  committee 
to  get  them  to  do  tliat'f* 

Mr.  Casey.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  about  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  find  out  officially  or  unofficially  as  to 
what  todk  place  betAveen  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  those  three  arbitrators  to 
make  that  clarification'^ 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  McCann.  The  companies  have  indicated  in  tlieir  statement  that 
there  was  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  on  the  three 
arbitrators  as  to  lead  them  to  modify  the  former  Cincinnati  agreement 
and  give  more  jurisdiction  to  the  carpenters.  Are  you  in  accord  with 
that? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  ever 
happened. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  true  ot'  not  true? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  that  Hutch  has  strength  enough  among  those 
fellows  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  McCanx.  And  you  think  that  is  what  he  did  do? 

JNIr.  Casey.  I  think  he  might  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  know  those  three  men? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Never  saw  them? 

Mr.  Casey.  Never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  or  the  companies,  to  your  knowledge,  ask 
them  for  any  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  ask  them  for  any  clarification,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  think  that  the  matter,  under  the  Cincinnati 
agreement,  as  poorly  drawn  as  that  was,  could  have  continued  peace- 
fully— 1  mean  that  the  situation  could  have  continued  peacefully  in 
Hollywood  had  it  not  been  for  the  clarification? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  I  do.    1  think  we  would  have  gone  along  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  propose  to  the  unions  the  advisability 
of  maintaining  a  permanent  arbitrator  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  you  had  your  30  days  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir.  I  did  propose  to  the  CSU  unions  that  an 
arbitration  board  be  set   up  to  handle  all   of  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  was  their  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  accepted  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  accepted  it? 

INIr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  We  finally  drew  an  arbitration  clause  that  we 
submitted  to  them.    They  didn't  like  it,  but  they  accepted  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  submit  that  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  was  submitted  to  them.  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  they  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  We  have  never  heard. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  never  responded? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  when  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Casey,  That  was  done 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  the  clarification? 

Mr.  Casey.  No ;  I  think  right  after  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  after  the  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Or  it  might  have  been  right  after  the  directive  was 
handed  down. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  after  the  directive.  Wouldn't  you  have  any 
record  of  when  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  that  you  would  try  to  secure  that,  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  you  probably  have  had  a  lot  of  communi- 
cations in  those  years  with  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

]\Ir.  Casky.  From  Mr.  Hutcheson,  very  few.  Hutch  is  a  peculiar 
guy.  Anything  1  have  had  from  him,  practically,  except  when  we  met, 
was  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  had  any  letters  from  him  on  this  problem 
at  all  since  it  arose  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  letters.    Have  you  had  any  from  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  had  any  letters  from  Mr.  Brewer  or  Mr. 
Sorrell  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  plenty  of  telegrams  or  letters  from  Sorrell.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  got  any  from  Brewer  or  not.  I  have  plenty 
from  Herbert. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  you  would  make  those  available  for  us  to 
look  over  and  see  if  we  can  glean  any  information  from  them. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  completes  my  present 
examination  of  Mr.  Casey,  except  this,  that  I  believe  that  Mr.  Casey 
has  indicated  a  disposition  to  help  us,  and  I  wish  that  he  would  do  a 
little  thinking  on  the  thing.  If  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on 
the  subject,  I  wish  3^ou  would.  I  feel  that  this  is  something  bigger 
than  the  motion-picture  industry  of  Hollywood.  This  thing  involves 
the  Government,  and  I  wish  the  chairman,  if  he  has  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject,  would  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  on  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  know  we  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Casey's 
fairness  in  his  testimony,  and  I  have  learned  since  being  on  the  coast 
that  he  is  highly  regarded  by  everyone  on  the  coast,  and  for  a  man  to 
have  that  reputation  over  a  long  period  of  years  of  service  that  you 
have  had  certainly  exemplifies  that  you  are  a  man  of  high  integrity 
in  the  mind  and  viewpoint  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  collaborate  with  the  counsel,  Mr.  McCann,  that  dur- 
ing the  night — during  the  period  that  we  will  recess  here  until  tomor- 
row morning — that  you  assimilate  a  lot  of  your  data  and  in  your  tes- 
timony in  the  morning  try  to  wedge  it  in  between  industry  and  labor 
and  consider  the  public  in  this  matter.  After  all,  we  are  serving  the 
public  in  the  United  States  of  America,  regardless  of  what  industry 
we  may  be  engaged  in,  and  your  long  service  with  the  industry  has 
taught  you  what  the  public  wants  and  what  they  need. 

So  tomorrow  morning  I  would  like  to  reconvene  with  the  idea  that 
we  can  use  you  as  one  who  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  man  to  settle 
disputes,  to  come  in  here  and  to  make  possible  the  means,  with  any 
suggestion  that  might  help  us  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  :  50  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  a.  m. 
of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  August  13,  1947.) 
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House  or  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  K^ARNS.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Counsel,  the  first 
witness. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  calling  the  first  witness,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  received  a  wire  from  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  W.  Manly  Sheppard,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

Hon.  Cakroll  D.  Keabns  : 

W.  C.  Doherty  served  subpena  today  now  requests  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  committee  in  Washington.  Spealiing  engagements  and  convention  plans  will 
be  disrupted  if  he  and  William  C.  Birthright  of  Indianapolis  must  appear  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  offers  to  bring  Birthright  and  Felix  Knight  to  Washington  for  full 
cooperation  at  some  September  date.    Please  wire  answer  to  committee. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  this  request  be  denied  and  that  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  be  so  advised  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  chairman  likewise  feels  the  request  should  be 
denied. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Casey  is  on  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Continued 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Casey  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir ;  twice. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  I  believe  yesterday  that  we  had  reached 
the  place  in  your  testimony  where  you  described  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  some  four  or  five  unions  created  by  lATSE  during  the  time 
of  the  jurisdictional  strike  existing  in  Hollywood;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  what,  if  you  know,  has  happened  with  respect 
to  these  several  new  unions  ? 

Mr,  Casey.  My  understanding  is  that  the  charter  that  was  issued 
for  carpenters  and  one  for  painters  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Walsh 
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after  tlie  A.  F.  of  L.  requested  him  to  do  so.  The  other  three  are 
still  in  existence,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  the  numbers  of  those  locals  that  were 
created  by  the  I ATSE? 

INIr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  Local  468  of  the  motion  picture  studio  me- 
chanics. That  includes  the  set  decorators  and  the  electrical  running 
re])airmen.     A  man  by  the  name  of  Singleton  is  the  business  agent. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  What  is  that  number  again? 

Mr.  Casey.  Local  4G8. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  local  still  in  existence  ? 

INIr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Local  468.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Casey.  Local  790  consists  of  set  designers,  painters,  and  scenic 
artists.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hanzard,  I  think  is  the  correct 
name 

Mr.  McCann.  H-a-n-s-a-r-d? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  "z". 

Mr.  McCann.  H-a-n-z-a-r-d? 

INIr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  the  business  agent  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  local  still  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Casey.  No.  789,  called  the  cinetechnicians. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  scenic  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  C-i-n-e. 

Mr.  McCann.  Cinetechnicians. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right.  They  are  the  machinists.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Shi  if  man  is  the  business  agent. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  the  other  two  locals  created — their  char- 
ters were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many 
members  of  the  lATSE  belong  to  local  468  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  how  manv  men  are  on  permit  in  local 
468? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  cannot ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  are  in  local  790  who 
carry  lATSE  cards? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  are  on  permits  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  carry  lATSE  cards 
in  789? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  many  are  on  permits? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  subpenas  for 
Mr.  Singleton,  Mr.  Hanzard,  and  Mr.  Shiffman. 
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Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  they  are  all  under  subpena,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  all  under  subpena  ? 

Mr,  LuDDY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  those  gentlemen  are  present,  I  would  like  for  them 
to  be  prepared  to  answer  the  question  from  their  records  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  members  and  the  number  of  permittees  working 
there. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  locals 
which  you  have  just  enumerated  have  contracts  with  the  producers? 

Mr.  Casey,  Up  to  July  1,  they  didn't  have  contracts.  What  has 
happened  since  then,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  demand  has  been 
made  by  these  unions  for  contracts  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Casey.  It  has  never  been  made  to  me, 

Mr.  McCann.  Yesterday  we  had  testimony,  Mr.  Casey,  as  I  recall 
it,  from  Mr,  Mannix,  to  the  elfect  that  the  men  employed  as  carpenters 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  were  on  strike,  were,  let  us  say,  pro- 
ficient— or  after  2  or  3  months  of  training,  were  able  to  qualify — 
to  do  the  work  needed  by  the  producers. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
who  are  now  fiuictioning  as  carpenters  and  journeymen  on  the  lots  of 
the  producers? 

Mr,  Casey.  As  to  the  ones  that  are  functioning  at  the  present  time, 
I  have  not.  As  to  the  ones  that  started  in  when  the  trouble  started,  I 
have. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  what  time  you  mean,  and  then  give  us  the  cir- 
cumstances which  you  can  with  respect  to  that  period. 

Mr.  Casey.  Kight  after  the  strike  of  1946, 1  was  called  upon  to  come 
over  to  the  Pathe  Studios,  that  there  was  a  controversy  over  there 
between  set  erectors  and  carpenters. 

This  was  during  that  30-day  period  that  I  was  supposed  to  decide 
jurisdiction.  When  I  got  to  the  Pathe  lot,  they  had  a  big  scene  there 
of  a  kitchen  in  which  there  were  great  big  iceboxes 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment.     Was  that  1945  or  1946  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  was  1946,  And  the  trouble  was  that  all  of  these 
big  doors,  which  are  big  enough  for  people  to  walk  through,  were  hung 
upside  down.  Of  course,  they  couldn't  throw  the  catches  open.  The 
result  was  we  had  to  get  carpenters  to  come  in  and  reset  the  doors, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  speaking  of  that  from  your  own 
observation  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Personal  knowledge. 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  personal  knowledge 
from  what  sovu'ce  or  sources  the  producers  received  the  employees 
which  they  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  that  was  left  by  virtue  of  this  strike? 

Mr,  Casey.  Well,  they  appealed  to  the  lATSE  to  furnish  them 
men,  and  the  lATSE  furnished  the  men.  Where  they  got  the  men, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr,  McCann.  At  that  time,  wasn't  it  right  after  the  war  ended  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  men  with  temporary  carpenters'  cards  who  had 
constructed  housing,  and,  therefore,  there  were  plenty  of  people  avail- 
able at  that  time,  men  who  had  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  journey- 
men's cards  by  reason  of  the  war  effort  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct.  Anybody  who  couhi  handle  a  hatchet, 
a  saw,  and  a  hammer  during  the  war  effort  got  a  carpenter's  card  in 
the  shipping  industry  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  from  such  sources  that 
the  replacements  were  drawn? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  think  that  probably  they  had  quite  a  few  of 
them  from  that  same  category. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  the  status 
which  exists  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  these  people  who  have 
come  in  since  the  strike,  as  to  whether  they  are  employed  as  per- 
manent employees,  employees  for  6  months,  3  months,  or  from  day 
to  day  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  I  would  say  that  90  percent  of  the  people  who 
have  come  in  are  working  under  the  same  conditions  that  the  other 
people  work  under,  and  that  is  on  a  daily  guaranty  and  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  the  employees  that  are  now  on  the 
lots  who  have  replaced  those  that  are  on  strike  are  employed — at  least 
90  percent  of  them — on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  business  agent  of  the 
soundmen's  union  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Harold  Smith. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  business  agent  of  the  cameramen's  union? 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Herbert  Aller. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  business  agent  of  local  80  of  the  grips? 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  a  new  man  who  has  just  been  put  in.  I  don't 
know  him.  But  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Barrett  was  the 
business  agent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  in- 
dustry's statement  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  forced  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee to  modify  the  Cincinnati  memorandum? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  no  direct  knowledge.     It  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  us  hear  what  your  hearsay  is,  please. 

Mr.  Casey.  My  hearsay  was  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Knight,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctl3%  of  that  committee,  made  a  statement  in  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  forced  to  change  the  original  directive  because 
Hutcheson  pressured  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  have  any  hearsay,  as  to  whom 
Mr.  Knight  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Mannix,  if  you  know,  hear  that  from 
Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Kahane  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Friedman? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  three  were  in  Washington  before  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  as  I  recall,  the  statement  that  Mr.  Knight 
made  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  made  them  change  these 
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directives  and  substitute  for  the  original  directives  an  amended  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  ago  has  it  been  since  you  have  seen  or 
talked  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Three  weeks. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  you  met  him 
and  give  us  the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  on  some  personal  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  a  meeting  in  Washington  that  very  day  which  I 
thought  pertained  only  to  the  teamsters'  union.  I  met  Fred  Tobin, 
who  is  Dan  Tobin's  son,  and  he  told  me  that  his  father  and  Dave 
Beck  were  arriving  in  town  that  day  for  a  meeting  over  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel,  and  that  his  father  certainly  would  like  to  see  me. 

I  said,  "O.  K.,  I  will  be  back  in  my  hotel  at  a  certain  time  and  you 
can  call  me." 

He  called  me  and  told  me  that  his  father  wanted  me  to  go  to  lunch 
with  him  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  I  went  to  lunch  with  him,  Mr.  Beck, 
Fred,  and  a  man  named  Flint,  I  think,  from  their  organization  at 
Indianapolis. 

We  talked  several  things  over  there  at  the  lunch,  and  then  Mr. 
Tobin  insisted  that  I  go  back  with  him  to  the  Washington  Hotel.  I 
thought  that  I  was  going  back  to  meet  some  of  his  people.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  Washington  Hotel,  I  was  ushered  upstairs,  and  I  was 
ushered  into  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

There  were  present  Mr.  William  Green,  George  Meany,  Matthew 
Woll,  Dave  Dubinsky,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Mr.  Tobin,  and  I  think  Lindelof 
was  there. 

We  passed  the  time  of  day  and  talked  a  little  there,  and  "Hutch"  said 
he  would  like  to  see  me.  I  made  an  appointment  to  see  him  the  next 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

I  went  over  to  his  hotel  and  saw  him  and  I  started  in  by  saying  to 
him,  "'Now,  'Hutch,'  there  isn't  a  thing  in  the  world  that  I  want  from 
you  personally.  Isn't  there  some  way  that  these  poor  devils  who  are 
walking  the  streets  out  there,  who  have  worked  20  or  25  years  in  those 
studios,  can  be  put  back  to  work?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "most  everybody  out  there  is  working;  aren't  they?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  guess  they  are,  as  far  as  the  carpenters  are  concerned, 
with  the  exception  of  those  older  men  who  cannot  climb  ladders,  who 
cannot  go  up  on  scaffolds,  and  those  fellows  are  not  working,  and  I 
say  it  is  a  shame.  They  have  been  with  you  25  or  30  years,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  something  to  put  them  back  to  work." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  remember  what  I  told  you  in  New  York,  don't 
you?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

He  said,  "That  some  day  they  will  come  down  the  alley  and  they 
would  want  to  do  some  building." 

Well,  he  says,  "That  will  happen  one  of  these  days.  They  will  want 
to  do  some  building  somewhere,  and  when  they  do  they  will  come 
down  my  alley  and  I  will  get  my  jurisdiction." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  'Hutch,'  supposing  this  Taft-Hartley  law  monkeys 
around  until  you  have  an  open  shop  in  California?" 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "We  had  an  open  shop  before,  and  we  fought  it.  If 
we  have  an  open  shop  now,  we  will  have  to  fight  it." 

"A^'ell,■'  I  said,  "you  won't  do  a  thing?  You  won't  give  word  to  the 
fellows  out  there  to  go  ahead — not  a  thing?  The  matter  is  just  as  it 
was  when  we  talked  last  in  New  York?" 

We  talked  (lien  about  the  weather  and  about  his  airplane  and  about 
a  half-dozen  ol  her  things.  I  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  me  budging 
"Hutch,"  so  I  left. 

Now,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  I  wasn't  sent  there  by  anybody. 
I  went  there  because  Mr.  Tobin  had  brought  me  into  a  meeting  and  I 
met  these  people.  They  all  knew  me.  And  as  old  Dan  said,  "Christ, 
if  you  don't  say  'hello'  to  them,  they  will  think  something  is  wrong." 
So  I  did. 

But  it  was  all  on  my  own  accord  and  trying  to  do  an  act  I  thought 
might  help  somebody. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  develop  a  little  bit 
what  you  said  with  respect  to  the  age  and  the  problems  of  the  car- 
penters to  him?  In  other  words,  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  to  us 
the  benefit  of  what  it  means  to  a  union  man  who  has  been  in  a  union 
20  or  25  years  if  he  should  lose  his  status. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  said  to  "Hutch,"  "My  God,  'Hutch,'  if  those  fellows  go 
off  and  join  something  else  and  go  to  work,  they  are  going  to  lose  all 
of  their  benefits  under  your  organization,"  which,  as  I  understand,  is 
sickness  and  disability  and  even  if  they  get  so  tough,  they  have  a  home 
down  at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  they  maintain  that  they  can  go  there. 

"If  he  goes  joining  anything  else  and  goes  into  the  studios,  and  con- 
ditions get  bad,  they  will  be  the  first  ones  laid  off.  Where  are  they 
going  to  work?  Your  card  allows  them  to  work  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  lA  card  in  that  studio  allows  them 
to  work  in  that  studio.    Now,  what  the  hell  are  they  going  to  do  ?" 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  he  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  He  said,  "That  is  their  trouble." 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  it  be  a  fair  summary  of  your  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hutcheson  to  say  that  he  manifested  complete  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  his  union  members  who  were  on  strike  in  the  movie 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  say  that  it  would. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Hutcheson  make  any  demand  that  the  car- 
penters are  not  entitled  to  under  their  collective-bargaining  agreement 
of  July  2,  1946? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  not  quite  get 

Mr.  Price.  That  calls  for  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether  it  calls  for  it  or  not. 
I  am  going  to  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Casey,  I  didn't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Hutcheson  make  any  demand  that  the  car- 
penters are  not  entitled  to  under  their  collective-bargaining  agreement 
of  July2,  194G? 

Mr.  Casey.  He  made  no  demand  at  all  regarding  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Hutcheson  nuiking  any 
demand  that  the  carpenters  are  not  entitled  to  under  their  collecive- 
bai-gainiug  agreement  of  July  2, 1946? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  May  the  record  show  that  was  asked  as  a  question  of 
Mr.  Cobb's,  Mr.  McCann? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  I  want  the  record  to  show  it  is  asked  as  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Cobb's. 

Read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  not  heard  of  him  making  any  demand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  you  were  to  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  examine  your  correspondence? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  bring  any  of  your  correspondence? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  have  15  minutes  to 
go  into  the  other  room  and  examine  this  correspondence  before  excus- 
ing Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Xo  objection. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  since  we  have  some  members  of  the 
press  here,  it  is  all  right  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Warren  Doan  is  subpenaed  and 
has  requested  that  he  be  called  at  once  or  excused,  because  he  has 
to  go  to  Italy.  From  the  best  information  I  can  receive,  Mr.  Doan  is 
not  a  necessary  witness  in  the  procedure,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
he  be  excused  at  this  time  from  testifying,  and  that  he  be  excused 
from  the  subpena. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  you  making  that  request  as  counsel  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Doan  present  ?    Well,  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  hastily  perused  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Casey,  which  includes  correspondence  with  all  of  the  major  persons 
in  this  controversy.  His  correspondence  covers  telegrams  and  letters 
to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  to  others,  and  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  put  it  all  in  the  record,  and  that  it  sliould  be 
read  in  chronologically.  For  that  reason,  it  will  take  from  1  hour  to 
2  hours  to  do  so,  and  I  may  have  to  have  some  assistance  in  reading, 
but  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  public  interest  that  it  should  not  just  be 
received  as  exhibits  and  reproduced  in  the  apjDendix. 

I  want  the  chairman  and  the  parties  in  interest  to  hear  these 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Freeman,  who  is  very  busy  and  can't  be  here  tomorrow,  to  take  the 
stand  and  try  to  dispose  of  him  today,  or  at  least  commence  his  testi- 
mony. We  may  have  to  recall  him  after  we  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses. 

If  that  is  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  excuse  Mr.  Casey  and  ask 
Mr.  Freeman  to  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  At  this  time  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right;  no  objection.    Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman,  will  you  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  YOUNG  FEANK  FEEEMAN,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  PAR- 
AMOUNT PICTUEES,  INC.,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Young  Frank  Freeman,  Beverly  Hotel,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  \ 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number,  sir? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  telephone  number  at  the  hotel  is  Crestview 
1-8131,  and  that  is  my  number.  That  is  my  residence.  The  business 
phone  is  Hollywood  2411. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  movie  industry? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  identified  with  this 
company? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Indirectly  I  was  identified  with  them  from  1915  to 
1923  in  an  enterprise  in  the  Southern  States — theater  interests.  Then 
I  was  not  with  them  or  connected  with  the  theater  or  motion-picture 
business  for  a  period  of  10  years.  I  then  became  associated  with  Para- 
mount Pictures,  Inc.,  in  January  1933,  and  have  been  with  them  ever 
since. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  are  your  duties  as  vice  president? 

Mr.  Freeman.  At  present,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  what  they  are  at  present 
and  then  tell  us  what  your  duties  have  been  in  the  past,  so  that  we  may 
get  some  idea  of  your  activities  and  your  knowledge  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  when  I  first  joined  Paramount  Pictures  in 
1933,  I  was  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director.  Very  shortly  after  be- 
coming associated  with  them,  receivers  took  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  company.  The  Paramount  interests  were  reorganized  under  77-B 
and  came  out  of  bankruptcy  in  1935,  and  shortly  after  that  I  was  made 
a  vice  president  and  director  of  the  new  company. 

Now,  for  the  period  between  1933  and  June  of  1935,  when  they  came 
out  of  bankruptcy,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  theater  interests  of  Para- 
mount under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  after 
the  reorganization  I  continued  to  be  in  charge  of  Paramount's  theater 
interests  until  December  1938. 

In  December  1938  I  came  to  Hollywood  to  take  charge  of  the  studio 
operations  and  have  been  there  since. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Barney  Balaban. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  does  he  have  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Paramount  Building,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  by  reason  of  absentee 
lordshin  of  the  presidents  of  these  companies  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  Paramount's  interest  is  not  alone  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures.  They  have  the  problem  of  world-wide  dis- 
tribution of  pictures,  and  they  have  a  large  interest  in  theaters  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  so  that  in  answering  that  problem 
selfishly  I  would  feel  he  would  be  of  more  help  here,  but  in  the  over-all 
problem  of  the  company's  operations,  I  think  that  the  center  is  nearer 
New  York. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask — I  am  not  asking  this  facetiously  or 
foolishly — may  I  ask  if  the  fact  that  the  executive  heads  of  the  movie 
industry  are  in  New  York  City  and  their  interests  are  world-wide 
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rather  than  centered  on  the  production  side  constitutes  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  industrial  unrest  in  Hollywood  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  not  answer  that  in  a  positive  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  the  final  say-so  on  negotiation  of  contracts 
vest  in  you  as  the  head  of  the  studio  out  here,  or  does  it  vest  in  the 
executive  head  of  the  company  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  final  authority  for  any  decision  of  the  company 
must  vest  in  the  board  of  directors  of  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.,  but 
in  all  the  details  and  the  recommendations  as  to  contracts,  I  am  vested 
with  authority  to  go  ahead  and  make  those  for  the  corporation — ^but 
at  all  times  the  powers  of  the  board  of  directors  would  be  above  my 
powers. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  submit  that  contract 
when  you  entered  into  it — I  mean  before  it  is  entered  into — to  your 
board  of  directors,  which  sits  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  do  that.  As  a  matter  of 
operations,  they  approve  the  contracts  that  I  have  made. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  there  is  no  genuine  limitation  upon  your  au- 
thority as  the  administrative  head  of  Paramount  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  absolutely  uncontrolled 
authority ;  no.     I  am  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  not  approaching  it  from  that  angle,  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  you  with  your  board. 

Mr.  Freeman.  You  are  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  just  asking  whether  or  not  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  the  confidence  of  the  board  is  such  in  your  judgment  and  your 
ability  that  they  really  ratify  any  contract  which  you  make  involving 
labor  relations  without  constituting  a  draw-back  to  the  freedom  of 
your  action  with  labor? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  relations  in 
Hollywood,  the  fact  that  the  president  and  board  of  directors  may 
meet  in  New  York  does  not  constitute  a  hindrance  to  smooth  industrial 
relations  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Insofar  as  my  position  is  concerned,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  away  from  the  city  and 
not  in  touch  with  the  vital  issues  involved  here  subject  you  to  the 
pressures  of  the  union  when  you  would  not  be  so  subjected  were  they 
on  the  ground  and  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer, 
Mr.  McCann,  I  don't  know  whether  the  same  pressure  from  the 
unions  would  not  be  exerted  were  they  here  that  is  exerted  because 
they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  that  they  would  not  exert  the  pressure, 
but  wouldn't  you  have  a  little  more  backbone — wouldn't  you  hav9  a 
little  more  capacity  to  resist  pressure  of  a  union  that  was  unfair — if 
the  board  of  directors  and  president  were  conscious  of  your  problems, 
if  they  were  on  the  ground  and  informed  on  the  facts? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  cannot  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  ever  recommended  to  your  board  of  direc- 
tors that  any  unreasonable  demand  of  the  union  should  be  rejected? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  at  times  of  my  own  accord  recommended  to 
the  president  that  if  this  was  my  own  business  and  I  was  responsible 
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to  only  one  person  to  make  the  decision  as  such  and  not  involve  a  lot 
of  otlier  jieople,  that  I  miijht  take  a  course  of  action  that  was  different 
from  the  one  that  was  finally  decided  upon.  I  realize  that  in  the 
position  that  I  occupy  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  say  what  I  would  do  if 
I  were  alone  and  it  was  my  own  money  and  my  own  property  involved, 
whereas,  as  a  representative  of  thousands  of  stockholders  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  to  subordinate  my  personal  feelings  as  to  what 
might  be  to  their  best  interest. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  almost  answered  my  query.  In 
otliei'  words,  there  are  times  in  the  negotiations  with  the  labor  unions 
that  you  feel,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  your  own  capital  and  a  matter 
solely  of  your  own  judgment,  that  you  would  act  differently  than  you 
do  act  where  you  are  the  local  representative  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  New  York,  who  have  world-wide  interests;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  the  board  of  directors  have 
world-wide  interests.  I  want  to  say  that  they  represent  40,000  or 
50,000  stockholders  in  our  company  whose  interests  I  must  consider 
above  what  I  might  personally  feel  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Freeman,  as  the  executive  head  of 
a  great  production  company,  that  your  industry  has  acted  with  a  great 
deal  of  cowardice  throughout  this  whole  problem  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  they  have  acted 
with  cowardice,  because  I  might  not  at  some  point  have  agreed  from 
a  personal  angle  that  the  decisions  that  were  made  were  right,  I  could 
not  attribute  to  myself  the  characteristic  of  bravery  and  to  the  fellow 
who  might  not  agree  with  me  the  characteristic  of  cowardice. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  from  Georgia,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  from  Greenville,  Ga.,  Meriwether  County;  a 
strict  Democrat. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  born  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  that  was  a  coward? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  just  off  the  record.  I  am  trying  to  bring  home 
to  you,  sir,  those  that  have  been 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  business 
from  day  to  day,  their  carrying  on  the  operation  in  view  of  all  the 
problems  that  existed,  was  the  controlling  factor  in  decisions  reached, 
i-ather  than  the  penalty  you  might  pay  or  that  you  would  suffer  by 
forcing  the  closing  down  of  your  business  in  order  to  win  out  in  a 
long-range  problem. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question  fully  in  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  decisions  have  been  based 
upon  considerations  of  fear  and  considerations  of  economic  disaster 
rather  than  upon  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  I  didn't  say  all  the  things  that  you  said.  I 
didn't  say  fear.  I  think  there  are  many  elements  that  entered  into  the 
decisions.  I  believe  the  one  that  was  the  controlling  part  in  it  was 
that  this  industry  is  one  that  does  not  have  tremendous  reserves  in 
dollars  to  carry  on  in  a  long  labor  fight.  It  needs  the  money  that  is 
taken  in  at  the  theaters  from  day  to  day  to  come  to  Hollywood  to  make 
the  pictures,  which  remains  invested  for  a  long  period  of  time  before  it 
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can  be  recovered,  and  the  fact  that  not  only  the  production  companies 
may  be  affected,  but  tlie  theaters  themselves,  which  are  the  source  of 
supply,  could  be  closed  in  a  labor  strike  and  the  inability  of  many  of 
the  companies  to  stand  a  long  strike  because  their  financial  resources 
would  be  wiped  out,  was  a  determining  factor  in  not  taking  a  positive 
stand  on  certain  questions  that  has  led  step  by  step  to  more  encroach- 
ment of  the  labor  unions  into  the  management  field  of  the  business  and 
less  control  by  management  of  its  business.  And  I  think  at  times  there 
was  a  question  of  a  great  many  peojile  employed  in  the  studios  who 
would  be  out  of  work,  and  the  employers  didn't  have  any  desire  to 
simply  cruelly  and  mercilessly  throw  30,000  people  out  of  work.  They 
tried  to  appease,  let  us  say,  and  said  that  today  we  will  do  it,  but  to- 
morrow something  can  happen  that  would  be  better.  Tomorrow  it 
grew  worse. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  word  "appeasement." 

]Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  using  my  own  words.  I  don't  say  that  all 
the  industry  would  agree  with  me  on  that, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  that  word.  That  "appease- 
ment" was  the  keynote  of  industry  in  dealing  with  labor  in  this  com- 
munity.    Mr.  Freeman,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kahane? 

Mr.  Feeeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  recall  his  testimony,  and  I  have  no  disposition 
to  misrepresent  a  fact — if  I  should  say  anything  you  think  is  incorrect, 
you  please  correct  me 

Mr,  Freeman.  I  have  never  found  Alabama  trying  to  misrepresent 
anything  to  Georgia,  Mr.  McCann, 

Mr,  McCann.  Thank  you.  As  I  understood  Mr.  Kahane's  testi- 
mony, when  the  first  friction  arose  in  the  1945  issue,  or  strike,  the 
conference,  to  use  a  broad  term,  as  against  a  single  local,  because  I 
don't  want  to  get  into  details  I  can't  remember,  said,  "If  you  don't 
do  so  and  so,  we  will  strike." 

The  lATSE  said.  "If  you  do  do  that,  we  will  strike."  We  are  just 
shortening  the  circuit  of  all  the  negotiations  involved. 

And  the  company,  fearing  the  economic  power  or  the  capacity  of 
the  lATSE,  to  close  down  the  theaters  of  this  country,  and  to  close 
down  the  operations  through  your  cameramen  in  Hollywood,  took 
the  strike  from  the  boys  who  were  less  powerful  to  disrupt  your 
operations,  rather  than  to  have  kept  faith  with  a  contract  which  they 
had  entered  into  with  the  society  5  years  before.  Is  that  correct,  or 
is  that  erroneous  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No ;  I  don't  think  the  statement,  as  you  have  made 
it,  is  a  correct  statement,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  You  tell  me  how  you  think  it  was.  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  the  facts.     I  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

Mr,  Price,  You  are  confusing  two  strikes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  talking  about  1945 ;  not  1946. 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  strike  that  question  out  entirely.  I  am  told 
I  made  a  mistake  in  fact.     I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Casey — and  perhaps  Mr.  Kahane 
testifi'^d  on  this  same  subject — in  1945  there  was  a  strike  involving  the 
lATSE  and  the  group  which  had  been  chartered  or  taken  into  the 
painters'  union  that  had  formerly  been  a  society.     At  that  time  there 
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was  a  strike  which  started  from  the  fact  that  the  company  would  not 
either  substitute  the  painters  in  the  contract  which  the  society  had 
or  declare  that  contract  null  and  void,  because  of  the  fear  which  com- 
panies had  of  the  lATSE  strike.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  at  that  point,  Mr.  McCann,  the  position  of  the 
employers  was  that  there  were  steps  that  were  beino;  taken  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  decisions  hadn't  been  final. 
It  was  pendinc;  those  decisions  that  the  strike  was  called  by  local  14'21. 

The  producers — I  think  the  case  was  in  Washington  at  the  time — 
the  only  thing  the  producers  had  not  done  was  to  take  the  decision  of 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tongue,  who  was  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  AVar  Labor  Board,  and  thej^  appealed  from  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Just  a  minute  right  there,  sir.  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  had 
a  contract  with  this  society  that,  in  the  event  they  became  identified 
with  some  other  union,  you  would  either  substitute  that  union  in  the 
conract  or  that  you  would  declare  the  contract  existing  with  the  society 
null  and  void? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  was  a  contract  with  the  society  in  existence 
carrying  that  clause ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  do  either  one? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  we  didn't  do  either  one  because  at  the  time 
that  was  taken  up  and  the  demand  was  made  by  1421  that  they  be 
substituted  as  the  bargaining  agent  there  were  many  things  that  hap- 
pened along  in  there  that  were  pending  and  we  were  awaiting 
decisions  on. 

Let's  say  we  had  a  strike,  I  think,  by  1421  in  October  1944,  which 
lasted  only  4  or  5  days.  They  went  back  to  work,  as  I  recall  it,  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Labor  Board — the  set  decorators  did. 

There  were  so  many  things  happening  in  between  that  the  producers 
didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  what  was  happening  to  the  employer. 
We  were  trying  to  find  decisions  and  get  decisions  that  would  help  us 
know  where  we  stood.  We  did  not  cancel  the  contract.  Whether  if 
we  had  canceled  it  there  would  have  been  an  action  by  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions,  I  don't  know.  Whether  if  we  had  canceled  it  or 
substituted  local  1421  as  bargaining — I  am  sure  there  would  have  been 
action  by  the  lATSE,  because  we  were  told  that. 

Mr.  McCax^n.  All  right.  You  heard  me  read  excerpts  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Walsh  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  lATSE, 
where  he  gave  a  narrative  of  what  had  taken  place  when  they  had  a 
strike  in  ld?>o,  and  they  lost  all  of  their  membership  in  the  movie 
colony,  except  about  200. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  how  they  had  started  a  strike  of  the  thea- 
ters in  Chicago  and  forced  the  movie  people  to  give  back  their  posi- 
tions in  Hollywood,  and  their  jurisdiction  over  certain  labor  activities 
here.     Was  that  accurate?     Was  that  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  wasn't  here,  Mr.  McCann,  in  1933. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  from  your  personal  knowledge  that 
that  statement  of  Mr.  Walsh  is  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  wasn't  here.  I  had  no  connection  with  the 
industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  obvious  from  the  statement  Mr.  Walsh  made  to 
that  convention  that  at  the  time  the  lATSE  did  go  on  a  strike  in 
Hollywood  it  was  very  disastrous  to  them. 
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Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  statement  or 
knew  anything  about  it.  It  seemed  he  did  feel  some  disaster  had  oc- 
curred here.  I  didn't  have  any  knowledge  of  the  statement  until  you 
read  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  personal  opinion  with  respect  to 
what  would  have  taken  place  in  1945  had  the  companies  substituted 
in  the  contract  of  the  society  the  painters'  union  which  they  had  joined 
as  a  bargaining  agent  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  a  very  strong  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  lATSE  would  have  immediately  taken  and 
used  any  economic  pressure  they  had  against  the  studios.  That  might 
have  included — and  I  believe  it  would  have  included — the  theaters. 

JNlr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  tliink  the  theaters  of  the  country 
would  have  been  shut  down  by  lATSE? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  in  1946,  when  the  issue  arose  there,  and  the 
battle  again  came  up  as  to  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  performing 
certain  functions  which  I  don't  attempt 

Mr.  Freeman.  You  are  talking  about  October  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  October  1946.  You  had  a  threat  from  the 
carpenters  which,  as  I  remember,  was  something  like  this :  "You  must 
yield  to  our  demand  by  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  else." 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  wasn't  a  threat.  It  was  a  definite  demand  and 
ultimatum. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  in  1946,  at  the  same  time  that  you  had  the  ulti- 
matum from  the 


Mr.  Freeman.  International  vice  president  of  the  carpenters'  union, 
Mr.  Cambiano. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  a  definite  threat  from  lATSE  that  you 
yielded  to — that  they  would  take  action  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  a  definite  threat.     We  had  a  definite  statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  definite  statement.  Fine.  I  like  your  better 
words.  I  favor  them  there.  A  statement  from  them.  And  you  think 
they  would  have  done  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  statement  that  they  made  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  if  we  accepted  the  so-called — what  do  you  call 
that  second  directive 

A  Voice.  Clarification. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Clarification  that  the  lATSE  would  immediately 
take  economic  action  against  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  the  company  had  to  choose  between  the  two, 
didn't  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well ;  they  did  choose  between  the  two,  and  they  had 
to,  I  think,  in  order  to  keep  the  studios  open. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  And  the  issue  with  the  companies  was  which 
group  could  do  them  the  greater  harm,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  McCann :  At  that  point  I  think 
the  producers  in  Hollywood  had  become  worn  threadbare  by  all  of 
the  problems  that  existed — by  all  of  the  conflict  that  was  going  on 
between  unions — that  they  were  ready  to  shut  down  the  studios.  That 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  their  position  was  to  any  of  those 
threatening  them,  "Go  ahead.    We  are  tired.    We  are  worn   out. 
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Tliere  is  no  way  ever  to  settle  all  of  these  conflicts  that  are  existing." 

It  made  no  difference  \vhat  yon  did.  Yon  went  home  and  the  next 
morning  you  had  another  threat.  If  you  went  out  to  try  to  play  a 
game  of  golf,  you  can  rest  assured  there  would  be  work  stoppage  on 
the  studios,  because — in  one  instance  with  ns  it  was  a  water  bottle. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  about  the  water  bottle.  I  would  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  water  Ijottle  was  empty  on  the  set  and  one  fellow 
started  to  put  the  filled  water  bottle  into  the  empty  stand.  They  called 
a  stoppage  because  he  didn't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  water  bottle. 

They  had  to  send  out  for  a  laborer  somewhere  way  out  on  the  back 
lot  for  the  laborer  to  put  in  the  water  bottle.  They  were  all  thirsty 
and  couldn't  work  until  they  got  a  drink,  so  the  laborer  had  to  put  the 
water  bottle  in  the  empty  stand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  they  stopped  such 
foolishness? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  didn't  management  come  into  a  situation  like 
that  and  fire  everybody  that  was  involved  in  the  water  bottle  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  not  eas}^  under  the  laM^,  for  the  fellow  now 
charged  with  all  the  things  you  are  guilty  of.  You  are  guilty  of  every 
crime  in  the  world  if  you  do  anything  to  take  charge  of  your  business. 
Management  has  lost  complete  control  of  the  operation  of  its  business 
or  its  ability  to  do  the  things  you  talk  about,  under  the  conditions  on 
which  it  had  to  o])erate  during  the  past  years. 

I  no  longer  ha  re  any  control  of  the  business  that  I  am  supposed  to 
operate.  When  foremen  joined  unions,  they  were  management's  rep- 
resentatives, and  they  became  supservient  to  the  union  council.  They 
no  longer  could  speak  for  management.  The  foreman  is  your  first 
point  of  contact  with  your  men.  I  think  laboring  men  recognize  that. 
I  think  men  working  down  underneath  them  believe  that. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Freeman,  would  you  be  willing  to  modify  your 
statement  there  regarding  foremen?  You  would  have  no  objection  if 
foremen  were  organized  merely  as  a  group  of  men,  as  long  as  they 
didn't  belong  to  the  same  organization  as  the  men  working  under 
them. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  I  would  ob- 
ject to  any  group  of  workingmen  oi'ganizing  to  better  their  working 
conditions.  I  would  favor  that.  How  far  up  I  carry  that,  as  part  of 
management — I  don't  think  that  management,  as  such,  or  people  who 
are  a  part  of  management,  should  organize  into  unions.  I  don't  feel 
that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  just  as  much  right 
foi-  tlie  vice  presidents  to  form  a  union  and  make  requirements  as  you 
feel  the  foremen  have,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  FHEE:\rAN.  I  think  foremen  are  an  integral  part  of  management, 
and  I  believe  that  whatever  the  duties — my  duties,  as  vice  president,  in 
the  job  I  occupy,  that  relatively  the  foreman  hasexactly  the  same  re- 
sponsibility.   T  say  relatively,  in  his  job. 

Today — and  I  say  this  again  because  I  think  that  it  is  an  evil  that  has 
crept  up  on  us  and  crept  up  on  labor  itself — your  studios  are  filled  with 
stewards.  Every  gi'oup  of  men  has  a  steward.  The  function  of  a 
steward  in  the  beginning  Avas  possibly  a  proi)er  function.  That  has 
grown  and  grown  to  where  today  his  primary  function  is  to  report 
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to  the  union  any  violation  of  any  kind  by  management,  if  the  steward 
happens  to  think  it  is  such,  or  if  he  finds"  men  that  are  maybe  working 
a  little  too  hard,  to  tell  them,  "Boys,  don't  go  so  fast.  This  is  not 
necessary." 

I  have  checked  stewards,  and  I  do  not  identify  the  men  because  I 
didn't  know  them,  and  I  didn't  want  to  know  them,  on  the  Paramount 
lot  who  were  on  our  pay  roll,  drawing  their  salary,  for  as  much  as  an 
hour  and  40  minutes  at  one  time — and  I  wasted  my  time,  too — talking 
to  men  who  were  working,  and  not  only  not  working  themselves,  but 
the  men  they  were  talking  to  were  taken  from  their  work. 

What  information  they  were  gathering,  what  they  were  reporting 
back,  I  don't  know.  But  I  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Man- 
nix  talked  on  yesterday.  And  today  your  lot  is  full  of  stewards  that 
are  supposed  to  be  workers,  but  they  are  not  working. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is'  it  true  that  you  have  about  three  or  four  times 
more  people  on  the  movie  lots  than  you  need  to  do  the  job? 

Mr,  Freeman.  Under  the  contracts  with  the  unions,  as  they  are 
made,  due  to  all  of  the  multiplication  of  jurisdictional  questions,  you 
have  to  have  those  men  to  make  the  pictures.  If  you  could  eliminate 
the  jurisdictional  lines,  and  you  could  have  a  man  work  all  day,  you 
could  do  with  a  great  many  less  men  than  are  required  to  operate  a 
studio  today. 

Mr.  MgCann.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  a  problem  for  legislation 
that  should  be  properly  presented  in  the  way  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  Frj:eman.  I  don't  know  whether  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
itself  is  one  which  is  a  legislative  matter.  I  think  it  is  primarily  a 
matter  that  the  workers  themselves  should  work  out.  I  seriously  doubt 
they  will  ever  do  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  our  industry,  and  one  with  which  1 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  is  our  inability  to  give  continuity  of  em- 
ployment to  our  men.  I  don't  like  to  have  a  man  working  for  me  that 
doesn't  know  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  whether  he  is  going  to  have 
a  job  the  next  morning  or  not.  I  don't  like  it.  He  has  to  go  home, 
he  has  his  problems  of  living,  he  has  his  family,  and  when  he  leaves 
he  doesn't  know  whether  lie  has  a  job  the  next  clay  or  not. 

But  the  minute  you  say  to  that  man,  "I  will  give  you  a  job,  pro- 
vided I  can  work  you  the  way  I  want  the  work  done,"  he  says,  "No ; 
because  I  could  only  do  one  certain  thing  and  nothing  else." 

It  destroys  the  very  thing  that  labor  wants  and  the  thing,  I  think 
management  would  like  to  give.  We  have  men  that  report  to  us 
to  work  on  8-hour  and  6-liour  calls  daily  that  don't  work  an  average 
of  1  hour  a  day.  That  is  because  the  job  they  have  to  do  can  be 
finished  in  an  hour,  and  there  is  nothing  else  they  can  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  if  you  could  use  a  man  in  a  half 
dozen  different  ways,  you  could  keep  that  man  emplo^^ecl  on  an  8-hour 
day  and  he  would  have  permanent  employment  with  your  industry, 
but  where  you  have  so  many  jurisdictional  delineations  and  fine  lines 
drawn,  you  have  to  have  a  multitude  of  people  who  are  not  perma- 
nently employed,  they  are  only  employed  from  day  to  day  because 
you  have  to  call  from  a  certain  group  some  men  to  do  a  specific  task 
and  from  another  group  another  man  to  do  another  task;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
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Mr,  McCann.  Can't  that  be  corrected  by  contracts  with  your 
unions? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can't  that  be  corrected  by  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can't  this  business  of  having  a  steward  stand  up 
and  talk  to  a  group  of  people  for  an  hour  and  40  minutes  and  keep 
thorn  from  working — can't  he  be  fired  under  the  law  ? 

]Mr.  Freeman.  You  don't  understand  the  seniority  clause  in  all 
union  contracts.  You  can  only  fire  that  man  if  he  is  incompetent 
or  drunk,  or  anything  else.  You  have  agreed  by  contract  that  the 
steward  is  a  rightful  employee — he  belongs  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Kight  there.  Why  shouldn't  you  change  the  con- 
tract and  make  a  condition  of  employment  that  a  man  should  work 
and  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  others? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  maybe  unions  would  agree  to  that,  in  many 
instances.     That  doesn't  stop  the  fact  they  do  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  heard  a  steward  sometimes  walks  around  a 
plant  and  looks  at  people's  hands,  to  see  if  they  are  dirty — if  they 
have  done  any  work.     Does  that  happen  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  seriously  doubt  that,  and  I  would  imagine  it  is 
erroneous. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  were  told  that  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant  the 
steward  walked  around  and  looked  at  a  foreman's  hands  to  see  if  they 
were  dirty  from  doing  any  work. 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  very  little  type  of  work  in  our  business  that 
the  men  get  their  hands  dirtied,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions— and  I  present  this  to  you  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry — 
to  make  to  this  committee  with  respect  to  what  we  can  do  to  help  you 
solve  your  problems  and-  restore  a  sound  economy  to  the  moving- 
picture  industry? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  think  our  problems  are  any  different  from  the 
problems  of  industry,  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  country,  in  the  ques- 
tions that  have  grown  with  the  power  of  labor  unions  and  with  the 
leaders  of  labor  unions. 

I  told  you  I  was  from  Meriwether  County,  Ga.  Down  there,  where 
I  was  raised,  a  man  had  a  right  to  work  for  a  living  and  nobody  had  a 
right  to  tell  him  he  couldn't.  And  if  anybody  had,  there  would  have 
been  trouble.  There  wouldn't  have  been  any  appearance  before  any 
national  labor  board. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  right  of  man  to  earn  his  living  in  this  coun- 
try is  given  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Any  power  that  superimposes  itself  between  that, 
by  whatever  method  it  is  accomplished,  and  denies  him  that  right, 
I  am  against  it  and  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  controlled 
by  legislation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you,  sir.     Anything  else  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  I'reeman.  I  mean,  that  is  the  principle,  and  I  stand  for  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  question  by  Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  believe  any  unfair 
labor  practice  by  either  management  or  labor — upon  that  statement 
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do  you  not  think  a  return  to  good  will  and  fair  dealing  is  the  greatest 
need  in  Hollywood  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Cobb  is  from  Athens,  Ga.,  and  he  is  a  University 
of  Georgia  man  and  I  am  a  Georgia  Tech  man.  I  am  always  a  little 
skeptical  when  a  University  of  Georgia  man  asks  me  a  question.  I 
don't  understand  it.  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  let  Mi\  Cobb  read  it. 
I  don't  get  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Freeman,  my  fellow 
Georgian- 


"& 


Mr.  Freeman.  I  want  you  to  know  we  are  on  opposite  sides.  In 
Georgia  he  comes  from  the  University  of  Georgia  and  I  come  from 
Georgia  Tech. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  want  to  know — I  am  going  to  make  a  Christian  out  of 
my  friend,  even  if  I  have  to  take  hini  back  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
to  do  it. 

Mv.  Freeman.  All  right,  sir, 

Mr.  Cobb.  Upon  my  statement  that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  unfair 
labor  practice  by  either  management  or  labor,  I  ask  this  question :  Do 
you  not  think  that  a  return  to  good  will  and  fair  dealing  between  the 
companies  and  the  various  elements  of  labor  is  the  greatest  need  in 
Hollywood? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  understand  your  asking  me  to  subscribe  to 
your  statement  that  a  return  to  fair  dealings  and — what  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Good  will. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  know  just  what  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Cobb. 
As  an  employer  of  men  I  am  not  interested  in  what  union  they  belong 
to.  I  never  had  any  trouble  working  witii  men  until  I  came  to  Holly- 
wood. And  then  only  because  a  barrier,  I  think,  was  thrown  between 
the  management  and  the  men  that  worked  for  them  through  top  labor 
representatives  to  where  you  were  not  permitted  to  talk  to  your  men 
or  discuss  their  common  problems  with  them  in  any  way. 

When  you  say  do  I  believe  a  return  to  fair  dealing  and  good  will 
is  the  thing  necessary  in  Hollywood,  I  would  hope  that  in  Hollywood 
and  in  all  other  industry  fair  dealing  and  good  will  could  be  main- 
tained between  labor  and  management. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir.  I  liave  seen  him  once  and  that  was  in  the 
executive  council  meeting  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  your  company  accept  the  July  2,  1946,  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  With  various  unions?    You  are  referring  to 

;Mr.  McCann.  The  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.   You  did? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  your  company  put  the  carpenters  back  to  work 
under  the  terms  of  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement  ? 

]Mr.  Free:man.  Well,  yes;  the  carpenters  were  working  under  the 
directive  that  had  been  issued  as  of  December  26,  and  it  happened 
because  of  the  situation  that  arose  there  was  a  short  strike,  I  think,  of 
1  or  2  days  there.  Under  the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills,  they  went  back 
to  work  the  next  day. 
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Mr.  jNIcCanx.  Yon  believe  in  observino-  collective-bargaining 
contracts  Avith  labor? 

Mr.  FifF.K.MAX.   T  don't  nnderstand  yonr  question. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  question  is:  Do  you  believe  in  observing  collec- 
tive-l)ai-oaining  contracts  with  labor? 

Ml'.  Fiir.KArAX.  If  T  make  a  contract  with  labor,  I  believe  in  observing 
it,  and  I  think  that  labor  should. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  to  settle  dilTerences 
between  the  picture  companies  and  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Fkeemax.  I  definitely  believe  that  the  arbitration  to  settle  those 
ditliculties  would  be  the  right  thing,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion doesn't  cut  the  body  of  management  up  any  further  and  doesn't 
superimpose  "featherbedding,"  or  jobs  that  are  not  required.  In  other 
words,  in  sofa  T'  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that  labor  unions  them- 
selves, through  proper  arbitration  machinery,  could  settle  these  dif- 
ficulties, but  at  the  same  time  I  think  and  feel  that  management  has  a 
place  there ;  they  have  no  right  to  be  simply  cut  up  again,  because  the 
union  settled  among  themselves  and  divided  the  body  of  management. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  After  the  companies  decided  against  the  carpenters 
and  for  the  lA,  state  what  action  was  taken  in  your  company.  I  as- 
sume that  refers  to  October  1946,  when  you  had  as  you  have  stated, 
the  mandate  from  the  carpentei's  and  you  had  the  definite  statement 
from  the  lA  what  they  would  do. 

Now,  the  question  is:  State  the  action  taken  by  your  company. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  was  in  September? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  September  19iG. 

Mr.  Freemax.  After  the  ultimatum  handed  to  the  producers  by  the 
carpenters'  representative,  Mr.  Cambiano,  in  which  he  stated  that  all 
sets  that  were  being  worked  on  on  the  stages  by  the  so-called  set  erectors 
would,  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  be  declared  ''hot,"  and  that  the 
carpenters  would  refuse  to  do  the  mill-  and  trim-work  on  them,  those 
carpenters  who  wei'e  working  on  stage  work,  when  they  refused  the 
next  day  to  go  on,  they  were  asked  to  leave  the  lot, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  When  they  refused  to  work  on  the 

Mr.  Freemax.  So-called  hot  sets. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  On  the  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  The  jobs  that  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  They  were  asked  to  leave  the  lot  by  whom? 

Mr.  Freemax.  By  the  studio  managers. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  B}^  the  studio  managers,  through  their  duly  appointed 
rei:)resentatives  ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  Correct,  sir.  I  don't  mean  that  the  managers  per- 
sonally asked  them,  but  they  instructed  the  foreman  in  charge,  or  the 
supervisors  in  charge. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  These  questions  that  have  preceded  your  coming  in, 
Mr.  Reporter,  have  come  from  "Sir.  Cobb.  You  will  notice  where  they 
start  and  that  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Cobb's  questions. 

Now,  I  have  a  question  from  Mr.  Luddy :  What  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Miami  meeting? 

Mr.  Freemax.  After  the  three-man  directive  liad  been  issued,  as 
you  already  understand,  certain  work  that  was  then  being  done  by  the 
carpenters — that  is,  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages — was  given  to  the 
lATSE  under  the  three-man  directive. 
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The  directive  was  not  put  into  operation  immediately,  because  it 
liad  to  be  studied — we  had  to  try  to  understand  what  it  meant  as 
clearly  as  we  could — and  the  carpenters  had  taken  the  position  that 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  provision  of  the  directive  that  the  work 
was  to  be  assie:ned  to  the  set  erectors. 

We  could  not  get  any  affirmative  statement  from  the  head  of  the 
carpenters'  union,  Mr.  Hutcheson.  We  had  to  put  the  directive  into 
effect.  We  didn't  want  any  more  work  stoppages  if  we  could  help  it. 
So  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  were  correct  in  understanding  that  that 
was  final  and  binding  on  all  parties,  a  group  of  men  representing  the 
producers  flew  to  Miami  to  meet  with  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  in  that  group? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Kahane,  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr.  Benjamin,  I  was  there. 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston  met  us  there.  There  might  have  been  some  other 
members  of  our  group,  but  I  don't  recall  right  now.  We  did  go  before 
the  council  and  we  were  told  that  the  directive  was  to  be  put  into  full 
force  and  effect  and  that  it  meant  just  what  it  said,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statement  made  in  the  Miami  papers  that 
afternoon  or  the  following  morning  by  Mr.  William  Green,  president 
of  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Mr.  Hutcheson  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Freeman.  He  was  in  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  present  when  this  directive  was  given  to  you? 

Mr.  Freeman.  To  go  ahead  and  put  it  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  He  was  in  the  meeting ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  protest  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  in  our  presence. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  came  back  to  Hollywood  and  endeavored 
to  put  into  effect  the  directive  of  the  three-man  committee? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  answers  your  question. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  submitted  by  Father  Dunne  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  September  1940  the 
Inter-Faith  Council,  a  committee  from  the  Catholic  clergy  and  indi- 
viduals, have  proposed  specific  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling 
matters  of  jurisdiction.  The  CSU  have  accepted  those  proposals. 
Has  the  producers'  association  accepted? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  know  what  their  proposals  on  arbitration 
are.  The  producers  have  accepted  no  proposals  of  arbitration,  because 
the  final  arbitration  agreement  as  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  between 
the  unions  or  among  the  unions  has  never  been  presented  to  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  producers  have  always  taken  one  position,  that  we  will 
not  accept  arbitration  agreements  signed  by  the  locals  unless  they 
bear  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  presidents  of  their  international, 
because  we  know  that  the  international  presidents  can.  any  time  they 
wish,  tell  the  locals  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  do.  That  has  been  our 
experience.  So  when  it  comes  to  the  question — and  one  of  the  flies  in 
the  ointment  in  that  has  been  the  inability  of  the  carpenters  to  get  their 
international  president  to  agree  for,  the  international  to  be  bound  by 
the  arbitration  agreement.  The  local,  as  I  understand,  has  been  will- 
ing to  say  they  would  arbitrate. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  has  the  lATSE  indiciited  that  the}'  were  willing 
to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  think  that  they  have  ever  agreed  on  all  the 
j)rinciples.  It  has  been  discussed  among  the  unions,  and  the  union 
members  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can,  because  they  have  liad 
many  meetings  on  it,  particularly  by  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild — they 
spent  weeks  and  weeks  trying  to  i3ring  that  about,  and  I  think  you  can 
get  it  much  clearer  from  them. 

]Mr.  McCann.  We  will  certainly  attempt  to  get  it  from  tliem. 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  frankness  of 
3  our  statements  and  I  believe  you  have  tried  to  meet  us  half  way. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  tried  to  meet  you  all  the  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  all  the  way,  then.  Xow,  we  want  you  to  be 
able  to  go  and  take  care  of  any  business  that  is  pressing 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  some  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  just  finish  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  may 
proceed  with  the  questions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  you,  of  course,  to  be  available  for  further 
testimony,  but  you  are  excused  for  now,  so  that  you  may  go  ahead  and 
transact  j^our  business. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  \x  in  the  studio,  subject  to  call,  and  I  can  be 
here  at  any  minute. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Regarding  this  statement  on  the  foreman  at  the  studios 
here,  you  say  the  foreman  should  be  jjart  of  management.  Do  they 
treat  the  foremen  like  they  were  part  of  management  by  any  considera- 
tion in  salary  or  were  they  just  another  fellow  there  working? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  attribute  all  of  the  evils 
that  have  crept  into  this  to  labor  alone.  I  think  we  have  been  guilty 
of  man}'  of  the  crimes,  and  I  don't  think  we  recognize,  and  I  don't 
think  business  in  the  past  has  recognized,  its  obligation  in  that  respect. 
I  think  they  have  been  just  as  guilty  of  bringing  about  the  present 
situation  as  anyone  else.  Now,  this  goes  back  many,  many  years,  and 
I  think  all  of  the  studios  were  weak  in  that  situation.  We  didn't  recog- 
n  i ze  them.    Mayl)e  we  forced  them  into  the  unions  at  times, 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Up  in  Detroit  they 
have  5,000  foremen  in  the  General  Electric  plant,  and  I  remember  the 
management  complained  there  very,  very  much  because  they  joined 
the  unions. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  speaking  only  of  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  when  they  got  to  the  spot  where  the  men  down 
in  the  plant  were  laughing  at  this  foreman  because  they  were  making 
more  than  the  foreman,  and  were  not  working  nearly  the  hours,  you 
could  not  blame  them  for  organizing,  if  management  did  not  recognize 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  not  condoning  the  mistakes  of  management  in 
the  slightest. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  know  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  we  now 
have  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  understand. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Collective  bargaining  is  permitted  under  the  new  act. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  the  studios  here  ever  been  guilty  of  what  we 
call  pattern  bargaining — in  otiier  words,  do  all  the  studios  here  in 
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Hollywood  have  to  accept  the  terms  of  wage  agreements  set  by  the 
larger  studios? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Do  they  have  to  accept  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  to  accept. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  if  they  want  to  stay  in  business  they  have  to 
pay  the  same  salaries,  certainly. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  I  think  that  it  just  happens  that  if  the  union 
obtains  conditions  from  a  major  unit  in  bargaining,  that  they  cer- 
tainly take  advantage  of  that  to  get  the  same  conditions  from  the 
the  next  person  bargained  with.  I  want  to  say  at  times  we  have  had 
to  meet  the  conditions  that  the  so-called  independents  have  made  for 
us,  the  smaller  studios.  The  unions  liave  presented  it  and  said,  "We 
have  already  gotten  this."     It  has  been  just  a  little  strategy. 

Mr.  KearVs.  But  if  some  little  fellow  happened  to  kick  in  and  give 
so  much  more  an  hour,  you  don't  think  the  union  heads  would  hold 
up  for  that,  if  they  knew  that  the  men  in  their  unions  were  going  to 
be  out  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  I  hardly  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see  that  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  will  say  in  answering  that  we  have  had  presented 
to  us  many  times  conditions  and  hours  and  other  things  that  have 
been  obtained,  the  strategy  being  to  say  that  "Those  fellows  gave  us 
this;  now  you  give  us  this";  or  else  we  were  told,  "'You  give  us  this, 
and  later  if  we  don't  get  it  from  the  majors,  we  will  come  back  and 
adjust  it  accordingly."  I  mean  that  is  the  strategy  of  the  union  lead- 
ers, to  work  that  way,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  against  pattern  bargaining  regardless  of  what 
industry  it  is.  I  resent  that  Phil  Murray,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Farrell 
sit  down  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City  and  set  the  wage 
pattern  for  the  steel  industry  and  then  all  the  steel  fabricators  and 
steel  makers  in  America  have  to  meet  that.  That  is  wrong.  There 
isn't  any  collective  bargaining  in  that  kind  of  business.  They  will 
put  the  little  fellow  out  of  business,  and  I  don't  think  that  America 
should  put  the  little  fellow  out  of  business.     We  have  to  consider  him. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  quite  understand.  You  wouldn't  mean  that 
they  would  prevent  me  from  sitting  down  and  negotiating  in  dealing 
with  the  union  and  making  the  deal  with  them  as  such  in  a  collective- 
bargaining  deal.  The  fact  that  there  is  some  other  fellow  on  the  other 
side  who  runs  a  business  who  may  not  be  in  the  same  comparable  posi- 
tion as  myself,  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  the  union  on  the  same 
terms  or  not  is  a  matter  between  him  and  the  union.  Who  is  going 
to  set  the  pattern,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  mean,  if  the  carpenters  come 
to  me  and  say,  "We  want  to  make  a  deal  with  you,"  I  have  got  to  bar- 
gain with  them,  under  the  law.     I  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  bargain  individually  or  as  a  group  of  studios? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  sit  there  representing  the  individual  studios  and 
bargain,  because  we  all  have  the  same  common  problem  here.  The 
man  who  works  for  Metro  today  may  be  working  for  Paramount 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  there  independents  in  the  group,  too  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Do  they  sit  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 
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INIr.  Fr?:emax.  Not  at  all  times,  no;  because  they  don't  care  to. 
The}"  want  to  handle  their  own  problems.  In  this  last  case  of  dealing 
with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  negotiated  over 
the  past  5  years,  but  I  think  it  was  just  in  the  last  90  days  that  all 
groups  of  the  industry  have  sat  down  and  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  have  rather  disintegrated  bargaining  here? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  we  don't  bargain  jointly  with  the  independents. 
"NVe  want  the  independents  to  decide  their  own  problems.  They  have 
their  own  group  who  sit  down  with  the  various  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  make  their  own  deals.  Whether  they  take  the  deal  we 
have  made  or  whether  they  take  it  in  the  year  following  is  purely  a 
matter  between  the  unions  and  them.  We  don't  tell  them  what  they 
should  do. 

As  I  told  you,  there  have  been  plenty  of  times  when  the  union  repre- 
sentatives have  gone  in  and  made  deals  with  the  smaller  group  of  pro- 
ducers first,  because  I  believe  their  strategy  was  that  they  would  have 
a  better  chance  maybe  to  get  a  little  better  condition  there,  and  then 
they  could  come  and  say  to  the  larger  studios,  "Here  is  what  we  have 
got  and  liere  is  what  we  expect  you  to  do."  I  mean  I  don't  quarrel 
with  that.  They  have  a  right  to  do  that,  and  if  we  are  suckers  enough 
to  go  ahead  and  walk  into  the  trap  and  they  are  smart  enough  to  put 
us  there.  I  don't  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Freeman,  you  don't  have  any  particular  quarrel 
with  the  local  labor  unions  here;  if  you  could  just  have  the  privilege 
of  getting  along  with  them,  do  you  think  there  would  be  much  dif- 
ficulty ? 

Mr.  Freemax.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  never  get  me,  Avith  what  I 
have  been  through  in  the  past  5  years,  to  admit  that  as  long  as  the 
power  of  almost  life  and  death  over  men  rests  in  one  or  more  men  in  a 
group — that  is,  by  the  power  of  life  and  death  I  mean  the  power  to 
work  in  that  fielcl  in  which  he  is  a  craftsman — and  if  by  any  order, 
without  even  knowing  why,  maybe,  he  can  be  denied  that  right,  we 
can  deal  with  it  at  the  local  level,  but  if  the  deal  goes  higher 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  feel  that  these  men  here,  down  at  Holly- 
wood, if  they  were  free  to  deal  with  you,  and  free  in  that  their  word 
was  the  last  word  for  the  union,  for  the  fellows  living  here,  jon  could 
get  along  and  could  get  together? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  clon't  know.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  could  get 
along  with  them,  but  whether  the  fellow  who  lives  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  street,  who  is  a  carpenter,  and  the  fellow  who  lives  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  sti/eet  and  is  a  lamp  operator,  both  earning  a 
living  in  this  industry,  can  get  along,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see  why 
they  shouldn't.  It  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  it,  because  they 
are  both  Americans  and  they  are  both  working  in  the  same  field,  and 
I  don't  see  why  men,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past  years,  should  be  fighting 
and  doing  everything  they  can  to  destroy  one  another. 

I  have  seen  women  in  the  picket  lines,  when  people  would  come 
through,  using  epithets  that  I  never  knew  a  woman  could  express  or 
could  use  until  I  came  to  Hollywood  and  found  that  situation.  I  tell 
you.  it  just  shakes  you  from  the  bottom  right  on  up. 

Now,  why  they  are  doing  it  or  what  causes  it — I  believe  that  that 
total  power  that  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  to  say  to  a  great  group 
of  people  who  work,  "You  are  out  of  a  job  Monday  morning.  You 
are  on  the  streets.     You  are  walking  the  streets,"  should  be  taken  away 
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from  them  and  given  back  to  the  men,  and  vchen  management  and  men 
have  a  right  to  talk  to  each  other  and  discnss  it,  I  think  you  could 
eliminate  a  lot  of  the  trouble,  and  as  long  as  yon  leave  the  power  rest  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  who  are  fighting  for  power,  in  my  opinion,  in  that 
fight  for  power,  3^ou  are  never  going  to  control  these  questions  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  we  have  heard  about  the  trip  to  Cincinnati  for 
the  Cincinnati  agreement,  and  the  trip  to  Miami  for  the  Miami  agree- 
ment. In  other  words,  you  had  to  leave  Hollywood  to  negotiate 
whether  you  w^ere  going  to  work  in  Hollywood  or  not ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So,  then,  it  goes  back  to  the  established  precedent  that 
we  have  had  throughout  the  Nation,  that  we  have  powers  from  above 
here  in  labor  that  are  calling  the  signals,  and  the  men  on  the  job  that 
are  working,  or  their  representatives,  have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  my  judgment;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  I  want  that  especially,  because  we  have 
found  that  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  one  more  question :  Does  Paramount  have  any  contemplated 
building  program  of  construction  for  the  future — permanent  con- 
struction ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you,  at  any  time  during  the  war  period,  although 
you  knew  you  could  not  build,  probably  made  plans  or  submitted 
blueprints  for  costs  of  construction  of  various  units? 

Mr.  Freeman.  We  have  had  plans  that  contemplated  the  improve- 
ment and  the  rebuilding  of  certain  parts  of  our  present  lot,  and  we 
have  asked  various  contractors  to  bid  on  them,  and  they  would  not 
undertake  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Because  there  was  a  strike. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean  that  the  contractors  would  not  bid  on  it 
because  they  couldn't  get  the  skilled  carpenters  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  take  that  for  granted.  I  don't  say  that 
they  made  that  statement.  I  just  said,  because  of  this  strike  and  the 
situation  that  existed,  they  just  didn't  care  to  bid. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  think  that  would  tie  up  with  Mr.  Casey's  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  when  he  said  that  he  would  let  him 
know^  right  now  that  when  they  wanted  to  do  some  building 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Hutcheson  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  I  have  never  talked  t*^'  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  said  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  heard  Mr.  Casey  say  that.  If  5^011  are  asking  me 
if  I  believe  what  Mr.  Casey  said,  I  tell  you  I  believe  that  100  percent, 
and  if  he  didn't  state  it,  I  still  would  believe  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  very  good  condition,  when 
an  industry  that  represents  the  potential  building  possibilities  that 
the  movie  industry  does,  and  coidd  give  the  enj]do3nnent  that  it  could, 
should  be  stopped  in  that  manner? 

JNIr.  Freeman.  I  certainly  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  any  correspondence  or  notice  to  the  effect 
that  5^ou  cannot  build  on  the  studio  Jot? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  correspondence.  I 
think  that  Mr,  Dorn,  who  was  on  the  Paramount  lot  during  this  period 
as  the  man  in  charge  of  that  situation,  can  give  you  more  of  a  picture 
of  that  tlian  I  can,  because  it  was  handled  through  him. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  j^ou  have  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  ;  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a  facetious  remark  to  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  intended  it  in  all  kindness.  It  miglit  not  read  right  in  print. 
May  I  state  for  the  record  that  I  hold  i\Ir.  Freeman  in  very  high  es- 
teem, and  that  I  personally  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  candor  and 
frankness  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  he  be  excused  subject  to  call? 
I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  crowd  begins 
to  scatter,  that  this  afternoon  is  going  to  be  very  largely  made  up  of 
the  reading  of  correspondence  and  telegrams  from  various  union 
leaders  to  Mr.  Casey.  I  thought  that  might  keep  some  here  from 
coming,  and  we  might  have  more  room. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day.) 

afternggn  session 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  will  you  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  file,  con- 
sisting of  letters  and  and  telegrams,  is  composed  of  true  copies  of  the 
correspondence  which  you  have  had  with  the  officials  enumerated 
therein  and  if  they  are  accurate  carbons  and  accurate  copies  of  the 
originals  received  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  proceed  to  read  this  record. 

October  6,  1944. 
Mr.  Richard  F.  Walsh, 

Hollywood-Roosevelt  Hotel 

HoUyioood,  Calif. 

My  Dear  Richard  :  Herewith  enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  wire  sent  to 
Mr.  Lindelof  yesterday  and  a  copy  of  his  reply.     Kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 
Enclosures. 
PC/h 

Mr.  McCann.  Attached  to  that  letter  are  the  following  communica- 
tions : 

Copy  of  telegram  as  follows : 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairm,an,  Motion  Picture  Producers  Committee. 

Hollywood.  Calif. : 

Have  wired  Herb  Sorrell  requesting  full  particulars  regarding  strike  per 
lengthy  telegram  received  today,  signed  by  Columbia.  Paramount,  Republic, 
Twentieth  Century,  Universal,  and  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.  According  to  tele- 
gram,  controversy   arose  over  jurisdictional   dispute   between   local   1421   and 
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theatrical  stage  employees  as  to  who  should  be  the  bargaining  agents.  As  local 
1421  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  and  as  the  members  thereof 
are  engaged  in  interior  decorating,  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters  is  the  bargaining  agent  for  membei-s  of  this  local  union.  Am 
holding  telegram  in  abeyance  awaiting  Sorrell's  reply. 

L.  P.  LiNDELOF, 

President,  Brotherhood  of  Painters. 


[Western  Union  night  letter] 

October  5,  1944. 

L.  P.  LiNDELOF, 

General  President,  Painters  International,  La  Fayette,  Ind.: 

Under  date  of  September  1.  1942,  and  May  3,  1942.  contracts  were  entered  into 
respectively  between  locals  Nos.  644  and  1421  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America  and  certain  motion-picture 
producers,  including  Loew's,  Inc.,  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studio. 

Your  local  No.  1421  has  heretofore  demanded  that  the  studios  negotiate  through 
it  for  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  interior  decorators  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  International  Association  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employ- 
ees, which,  like  your  union,  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  notified  the  studios  that  it,  and  not  local  No.  1421,  is  the  proper  bargaining 
agent  for  such  employees. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  between  these  several  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions,  the  studios  notified  local  No.  1421  that  they  would  negotiate  with  it 
on  condition  that  it  be  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  a 
proper  bargaining  agent  for  the.se  employees. 

Local  No.  1421  had  heretofore  filed  its  petition  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  asking  that  it  be  designated  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  these 
employees.  The  lATSE  intervened  in  that  proceeding  and  asked  that  it  be 
designated.  Subsequently,  local  No.  1421  withdrew  its  request  for  such  certifi- 
cation and  thei'e  is  now  no  designation  or  proceeding  for  designation  of  such 
proper  bargaining  agency. 

At  noon  today,  Herbert  Sorrell,  business  representative  of  local  No.  644, 
instructed  the  painters,  machinists,  scenic  artists,  and  interior  decorators  em- 
ployed at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studio  to  inform  that  studio  that  they 
were  "taking  a  vacation"  and  these  employees  left  their  employment  before  the 
end  of  their  daily  shift. 

The  undersigned  are  signatories  to  contracts  similar  to  that  entered  into  by 
Loew's,  Inc.,  with  your  locals.  We  are  informed  that  like  work  stoppages 
and  strikes  are  about  to  be  inaugurated  against  the  other  motion-picture  studios 
in  Hollywood. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  "no  strike"  pledge  of  your  organization, 
as  well  as  the  pledge  against  lock-outs  made  by  the  employees  and  employers 
on  December  17,  1941,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  aware,  too,  that  these  studios  are  each  actively  engaged  in  further- 
ing the  war  effort,  both  by  the  making  of  training  films  as  well  as  by  furnishing 
films  for  the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of  our  armed  forces  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  jurisdictional  dispute  created  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the.se  several 
American  Federation  of  Labor  unions,  the  undersigned  have  no  remedy  except 
an  appeal  to  the  fairness  and  patriotism  of  your  organization.  We  assume  that 
the  action  of  the  local  union  has  been  taken  without  your  knowledge  or  sanction 
and  ask  that  you  confirm  this  fact  to  us.  We  also  request  that  you  instruct  the 
unions  involved  to  terminate  the  strike  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  and  that 
in  the  event  they  fail  to  do  so  you  take  steps  to  furnish  us  with  members  of  other 
unions  under  your  jurisdiction  to  carry  on  studio  work. 

In  order  that  this  jurisdictional  quarrel  shall  not  create  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  hardship  and  halt  the  production  of  motion  pictures,  we  urge  your 
immediate  response  and  action.  Kindly  address  your  reply  to  Pat  Casey,  chair- 
man. Motion  Picture  Producers  Committee,  5504  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp.;  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Inc.,  Ltd.;  Loew's,  Inc.; 
Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic 
Pictures  Corp. ;  20th  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pic- 
tures Co.,  Inc. ;  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. 
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]\Ir.  McCanx.  We  will  now  rend  correspondence  between  Mr.  Casey 
and  Mr.  Hutclieson, 

February  9,  1945. 
Mr.  William  L.  Hutciieson, 

Carpenters'  Home,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

My  Dkar  Bill  :  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  the  conditions  are 
around  here  so  that  if  your  boys  start  phoning  you,  you  will  know  what  the  hell 
it  is  all  about. 

We  have  had  quite  a  little  controversy  regarding  some  set  dressers  who  call 
themselves  interior  decorators,  to  whom  the  painters  gave  a  charter.  The  lA 
claim  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  they  say  they  are  actually  propmen  foremen. 
They  went  befox-e  the  NLRB  for  certification,  my  advice  to  them  being  that, 
if  they  were  certified,  I  would  negotiate  with  whomever  the  board  certified. 
Then  the  lA  intervened  and  got  into  an  argument  with  them.  Then  they  with- 
drew their  application  before  the  board;  and  one  day  they  went  out  on  strike. 
Then  the  War  Labor  Board  stepped  in  and  said  that  if  the  thing  was  put  in 
their  liands  they  would  get  quick  action  and  straighten  it  out.  That  was  way 
back  last  October.  About  the  time  it  got  to  the  War  Labor  Board  in  Washington, 
early  in  November,  they  referred  it  to  Bill  Green,  as  it  was  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  two  A.  F.  of  L.  unions.  You  know  how  far  he  could  go.  Then 
Lindelof,  of  the  Painters ;  Walsh,  of  the  lA ;  and  Green,  got  together.  Lindelof 
was  willing  to  accept  a  decision  from  Green.  Walsh  would  not.  Lindelof  sug- 
gested that  they  go  to  the  executive  board.  This  Walsh  would  not  agree  to  do. 
So,  of  course,  nothing  happened  at  New  Orleans. 

Subsequently,  the  interior  decorators  notified  the  War  Labor  Board  that, 
after  waiting  3  or  4  months  and  not  getting  any  action,  they  had  decided  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  again. 

At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Skelton.  repi'esenting  the  carpenters,  in  conjunction 
with  l\Ir.  Cambiano,  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrell  and  they  volunteered  their  help. 
I  advised  Cambiano  that  before  he  did  anything  he  should  contact  you.  Later 
on  he  advised  me  that  he  did  contact  you  and  that  you  had  told  him  to  respect  an 
A.  F.  of  L.  picket  line.  And,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  else  you  could  do, 
if  a  strike  was  called. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Labor  Board  in  Washington  arranged  to  send  a  man 
here  to  arbitrate  the  case.  The.v  appointed  a  man  named  Tongue,  from  up 
north.  Yesterday  we  started  arbitration.  The  lA  took  the  stand  that  neither  the 
War  Labor  Board  nor  the  arbitrator  had  any  right  to  settle  any  jurisdictional 
dispute.     So  what  decision  the  arbitrator  will  make,  I  do  not  know. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Cambiano  and  Mr.  Skelton  are  insisting  that  in  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  lA  nnd  the  United  Brotherhood  on  July  9, 
1921,  in  which  certain  jurisdictional  differences  were  ironed  out,  they  were 
awarded  the  operation  of  all  woodworking  machinery,  in  the  making  of  furniture, 
fixtures,  trims,  and  so  forth,  for  the  motion  picture  studios.  Since  that  time 
the  making  of  motion  pictures  has  advanced  quite  a  little  and  the  .so-called 
prop  making  has  crept  into  the  business.  The  practice  has  been  for  the  prop 
makers  to  use  the  machinery  in  the  mill.  This,  the  carpenters  now  claim,  they 
have  no  right  to  do;  and  orders  have  been  issued  to  the  stewards  in  the  different 
inills  to  the  effect  that  if  any  so-called  prop  maker  attempts  to  use  the  machine, 
a  whistle  is  blown  and  the  entire  membership  of  the  carpenters'  union  employed 
in  the  mill  stop  work.  This  sometimes  goes  on  for  some  35  or  40  minutes,  and 
.sometimes  four  or  five  time  a  da.v.  I  have  advised  the  management  of  the 
different  studios  to  keep  a  record  of  the  so-called  time  consumed  by  this  sit-down 
strike  and  to  deduct  same  from  their  pay-roll  checks. 

Now  as  to  what  action,  Mr.  Cambiano  and  Mr.  Skelton  will  take  when  this 
money  Is  deducted,  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  Of  course,  it  may  be  possible 
that  befoi'e  that  takes  place,  the  interior  decorators  may  have  already  called  a 
strike,  and  tlie  carpenters  may  be  respecting  the  ])icket  line.  Of  course,  you 
must  realize  also  that  a  lot  of  these  prop  makers  carry  two  cards,  one  carpenter, 
and  one  lATSE.  I  understand  that  a  letter  has  been  sent  out  to  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood,  advising  that  they  must  give  up  the  dual  card.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  between  the  unions  and  it  is  none  of  my  business. 

But  tlie  one  thing  that  I  want  to  eall  your  attention  to  is  the  last  clause  in  the 
agreement  of  .luly  9,  1921,  which  stales  as  follows: 

"Any  differences  arising  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement,  and 
particularly  of  .section  2  hereof,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  international  presidents 
of  both  organizations." 
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This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  operation  of  woodworking  machinery. 
I  would  appreciate  your  wiring  me  as  to  whether  or  not  the  procedure  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Cambiano  and  Mr.  Skelton  meets  with  your  approval.  Or  shall 
I  expect  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  will  live  up  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  insofar  as  refei-ring  the  differences  arising  to  the  respective  international 
presidents? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  Casey. 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 

Mr.  INIgCann.  Mr.  Casey,  that  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  of 
the  1921  agreement.    Do  you  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  produce  that  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  heard  of  the  1026  agreement,  but  this  is 

]Mr.  Casey.  I  think  I  testified,  Mr.  McCann,  there  was  one  in  1921 
when  Gompers  was  the  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  may  not  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  a  postscript.  I  didn't  see  it  or  I  would  have 
read  it  first. 

P.  S.  I  happened  to  run  into  our  good  friend  Abe  Muir  today.     He  has  just 
arrived  back  from  Florida  and  tells  me  that  you  have  been  imder  the  weather.    I 
sincerely  hope  by  this  time  that  you  have  entirely  recovered  and  that  you  are  100 
percent  your  good  self  again. 
Sincerely. 

United  Bkotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  Fel)ruarij  11,  1945. 

Mr.  Pat  Casey, 

HoUywood.  Calif. 

Dear  Pat  :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  February 
9th. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  what  you  say  in  reference  to  the  controversy 
over  the  set  dressers  who  have  affiliated  with  the  interior  decorators. 

Our  mutual  friend,  HL-rb  Sorrell,  called  me  on  the  telephone  some  weeks  ago 
in  reference  to  the  matter  and  asked  me  to  contact  Bill  Green,  which  I  did,  but 
as  you  state,  there  was  nothing  Bill  could  do  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Following  that,  Cambiano  and  Skelton,  representing  our  organization,  were 
informed  that,  if  the  decorators  went  on  strike,  our  members  were  to  recognize 
the  picket  line. 

You,  Pat,  know  as  well  as  I  that  for  sometime  there  has  been  a  contention  over 
prop  making,  and  we  i-epresenting  the  brotherhood  have  contended  that  the  mak- 
ing of  props  was  work  that  should  be  done  by  our  members,  and  the  thing  has 
dragged  along  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
there  .should  not  be  a  final  solution  to  the  matter  arrived  at. 

As  far  as  going  back  to  the  understanding  which  you  quote  as  having  been 
entered  into  in  1921  is  concerned,  the  time  for  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  long 
since  passed. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  not  deduct  anything  from  the  wages  due  our  mem- 
bers, because  if  you  do  and  they  resent  it  by  taking  a  vacation  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere in  the  matter. 
Sincerely. 

(Signed)     AVm.  L.  Hutcheson, 

General  President. 

Mr.  McCanx.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hutcheson  tells  you  if  you  don't 
pay  these  fellows  when  they  sit  down  and  don't  work — if  they  want 
to  strike  on  account  of  that — he  will  support  them  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Correct. 
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Mr,  McCann.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hutcheson  believes  an  industry 
should  pay  men  for  not  working  as  well  as  for  working? 
Mr.  Casey.  Evidently,  from  that  letter. 
Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  has  to  be  corrected. 
Here  is  a  day  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  March  15,  1945  : 

[Western  Union] 
William  L.  Hutcheson, 

Oeneral  President,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 

Carpenters'  Home,  Lakeland,  Fla.: 

Regarding  studio  strike  situation  here  in  Hollywood,  as  you  are  fully  aware, 
the  only  issue  involved  is  jurisdictional  between  local  1421  of  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  lATSE,  neither  of  which  are  signatories  to  the 
studio  basic  agreement.     The  entire  issue  involves  75  men,  interior  decollators. 

I^indelof  has  advised  me  that  he  did  not  authorize  a  strike  and  that  local  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  call  this  strike,  and  he  has  subsequently  advised  his  local 
that,  not  having  authorization  from  his  international,  they  should  return  to 
work  at  once. 

Teamsters,  musicians,  laborers,  and  i)lasters,  who  are  under  basic  agreement, 
have  notified  their  people  to  go  through  picket  lines  and  return  to  work,  which 
they  are  doing.  As  this  is  an  authorized  strike  by  any  recognized  interna- 
tional of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  these  conditions  we  ask  that 
you  order  all  unions  signatory  to  the  basic  agreement  to  proceed  through  picket 
lines  and  carry  out  terms  of  their  contract.     Regards. 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 


[Western  Union] 

Mabch  20,  1945. 
Wm.  L.  Hutcheson, 

Carpenters'  Home,  Lakeland,  Fla.: 
On  March  12  all  studio  carpenter  members  of  your  imion  failed  to  report  for 
work  and  to  perform  their  services  and  have  since  persisted  in  such  action.  We 
hereby  notify  you  that  unless  you  immediately  order  the  members  of  your  luiion 
to  return  to  work  and  they  so  return  to  work  by  Monday,  March  26,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  and  will  take  such  action  as  we  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Will 
you  please  wire  us  immediately  your  decision  and  action  in  the  matter.    Regards. 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 

(Duplicate  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Hutcheson,  222  East  Michigan  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 


Lakeland,  Fla.,  March  21,  19-'f5. 
Pat  Casey, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Your  wire  received.     I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  notifying  me  what 
action  you  expect  to  and  will  take.    Regards. 

W^nxiAM  L.  Hutcheson. 


[Straight  wire] 

March  31,  1945. 
William  L.  Hutcheson, 

Commodore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Nerv  York,  and  222  East  Michigan  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Replying  to  your  wire  of  March  21,  addressed  to  Pat  Casey,  if  the  members 
of  your  union  persist  in  refusing  to  report  and  perform  their  services  by  April  4, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  engage  men  from  other  available  sources  to  do  the 
carpiMitry  work  required  to  keep  our  studios  in  operation,  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  strike  was  declared  without  the  sanction 
and  against  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lindelof,  the  international  president  of  the  Brother- 
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hood  of  Painters ;  that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  characterized  it  as  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  procedure  established  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes and  has  ordered  that  it  be  immediately  terminated ;  and  that  the  strike 
was  officially  disavowed  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  who  also  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrell  to  terminate  the  unjustified  work 
stoppage  immediately,  and  that  this  strike  is  being  carried  on  in  direct  violation 
of  the  no-strike  pledge  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  producers  are  the  victims  of  a  jurisdictional 
quarrel  between  various  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  that  the 
producers  are  powerless  to  settle  this  dispute. 

After  the  many  years  of  cooperative  association  with  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion, we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  action.  However,  you  leave  us  no 
alternative. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samviel  Goldwyn ;  Loew's,  Inc. ;  Para- 
mount Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Keith  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic 
Productions,  Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Uni- 
versal Pictures  Co. ;  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  11,  19Ji5. 
Pat  Casey, 

Hollytcood,  Calif.: 
Recently  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  an  effort  was  made  by  international  presi- 
dents representing  members  of  their  organizations  who  were  formerly  employees 
in  the  studios  to  reach  an  understanding  in  reference  to  the  controversy.  The 
offers  made  were  refused  by  the  lATSE.  Therefore,  we  are  notifying  you  that 
the  general  presidents  of  the  following  organizations — International  Brother- 
liood  of  Electrical  workers,  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters, 
Building  Service  Employees,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America — recognize  the  strike  and  stoppage  of  work 
as  being  legal  and  will  support  it  to  the  limit. 

WnXIAM   L.    HUTCHESON. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  series  of  summaries  which, 
I  think,  I  will  let  Mr.  Price  read,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  Price.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Fair  Neblett,  chairman  of  the  Tenth  Regional  War  Labor  Board,  San 
Francisco,  dated  April  13, 1945. 

Subject:  Cabpenters  (Local 946)  and  ELEcrrRiciANs  (Local 40) 

Dear  Mr.  Xeblett  :  As  discussed  over  the  telephone  this  morning,  the  following 
are  the  facts  concerning  the  unions  which  now  have  Form  10  applications  before 
your  board.  Of  the  19  applications,  the  members  of  two  of  the  unions,  i.  e.,  car- 
penters, local  946,  and  electricians,  local  40,  are  not  reporting  for  work. 

I.  Carpenters  (local  946) 

On  March  20,  1945,  the  following  wire  was  sent  by  Pat  Casey,  chairman  of  the 
producers'  conunittee,  to  William  L.  Hutcheson,  president  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters : 

"On  March  12  all  studio  carpenter  members  of  your  union  failed  to  report  for 
work  and  to  perform  their  services  and  have  since  persisted  in  such  action.  We 
hereby  notify  you  that  unless  you  immediately  order  the  members  of  your  union 
to  return  to  work  and  they  so  return  to  work  by  Monday,  March  26,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  and  will  take  such  action  as  we  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Will 
you  please  wire  us  immediately  your  decision  and  action  in  the  matter? 
Regards." 

To  which  Mr.  Hutcheson  replied  on  March  21, 1945: 

"Your  wire  received.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  you  notifying  me  what 
action  you  expect  to  and  will  take.     Regards." 

The  employers  replied  as  follows  on  March  31,  1945 : 

"Replying  to  your  wire  of  March  21,  addressed  to  Pat  Casey,  if  the  members  of 
your  union  pei'sist  in  refusing  to  report  and  perform  their  services  by  April  4 
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we  shall  be  compelled  to  engage  men  from  other  available  sources  to  do  the 
carpentry  work  required  to  keep  our  studies  in  operation,  which  we  are  determined 
to  do. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  strike  was  declared  without  the  sanction 
and  against  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lindelof,  the  international  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters;  that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  characterized  it  as  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  procedure  established  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes and  has  ordered  that  it  be  immediately  terminated;  and  that  the  strike 
was  officially  disavowed  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  also  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrel!  to  terminate  the  unjustified  work 
stoppage  immediately,  and  that  this  strike  is  being  carried  on  in  direct  violation 
of  the  no-strike  i)ledge  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

"You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  producers  are  the  victims  of  a  jurisdictional 
quarrel  between  various  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  that  the 
l)roducers  are  powerless  to  settle  this  dispute. 

"After  the  many  years  of  cooperative  association  with  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion, we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  action.  However,  you  leave  us  no 
alternative." 

On  April2, 1945,  the  employers  sent  the  following  wire  to  local  946  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters : 

"Members  of  your  union  have  refused  to  report  for  work  and  perform  their 
services  since  March  12.  If  the  members  of  your  union  persist  in  refusing  to 
report  and  perform  their  services  by  April  4  we  shall  be  compelled  to  engage  men 
from  other  available  sources  to  do  the  carpentry  work  required  to  keep  our  studios 
in  operation  which  we  are  determined  to  do. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  strike  by  local  1421  was  declared  without 
the  sanction  and  against  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lindelof,  the  international  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters;  that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  characterized 
it  as  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  procedure  established  for  the  i^eaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  and  has  ordered  that  it  be  immediately  terminated;  and  that 
the  strike  was  officially  disavowed  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  also  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrell  to  terminate  the  unjusti- 
fied work  stoppage  immediately ;  and  that  this  strike  is  being  carried  on  in 
direct  violation  of  the  no-strike  pledge  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  producers  are  the  victims  of  a  jurisdictional 
quarrel  between  various  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  that  tlie 
producers  are  powerless  to  settle  this  dispute. 

"After  the  many  years  of  cooperative  association  with  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion, we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  action.  However,  you  leave  us  no 
alternative." 

On  April  4  the  carpenters  still  refused  to  report  for  work,  and  that  afternoon 
each  such  carpenter  was  sent  the  following  notice : 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  employment  is  terminated.  Such  action  is 
taken  because  of  your  failure  to  report  for  work  and  perform  services  in  accord- 
ance with  your  obligation  so  to  do." 

On  April  5,  the  employers  sent  international  and  local  946  the  following  wire : 

"The  undersigned  producers  hereby  rescind  and  terminate  the  collective-bar- 
gaining contracts  now  in  effect  between  the  undersigned  producers  and  your 
union.  Such  action  is  taken  by  us  by  reason  of  your  breach  of  your  obligations 
under  such  contracts  and  the  failure  of  your  members  to  perform  their  services 
in  accordance  with  such  contracts." 

The  carpenters  are  still  out. 

//.  TBEW  Electricimis  (local  .',0) 

On  April  2,  1945,  the  employers  sent  the  following  wire  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  Electricians,  local  40: 

"Members  of  your  union  have  refused  to  report  for  work  and  perform  their 
services  since  March  12.  If  rhe  members  of  your  union  persist  in  refusing  to 
report  and  perform  their  services  by  April  4,  we  sliall  be  compelled  to  engage 
men  from  other  available  sources  to  do  the  electrical  \\ork  required  to  keep 
our  studios  in  operation,  which  we  are  determined  to  do. 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  strike  by  local  1421  was  declared  without 
the  sanction  and  against  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lindelof.  the  international  president 
of  the  Bi'otherhood  of  Painters;  that  the  War  Labor  Board  lias  characterized 
it  as  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  procedure  established  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
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ment  of  labor  disputes  anrl  has  ordered  that  it  l»f-  immediately  terminated; 
and  that  the  strike  was  officially  disavowed  by  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  also  called  nyon  Mr.  Sorrell  to  terminate 
the  unjustified  work  stoppage  immediately ;  and  that  this  strike  is  being  carried 
on  in  direct  violation  of  the  no-strike  pledge  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

"You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  producers  are  the  victims  of  a  jurisdic- 
tional quarrel  between  various  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  that 
the  producers  are  powerless  to  settle  this  dispute. 

"After  the  many  years  of  cooperative  associatioi,  with  you  and  your  organ- 
ization, we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  action.  However,  you  leave  us 
no  alternative." 

On  April  3,  1945,  local  40  replied  as  follows : 

"Re  your  wire  of  April  2,  tliis  is  to  advise  you  that  the  members  of  local  40, 
IBEW,  are  not  on  strike,  but  are  observing  a  basic  principle  of  unionism- 
refusal  to  cross  a  picket  line.  When  picket  lines  at  studios  are  removed,  our 
members  will  be  glad  to  return  to  work.  We,  too,  appreciate  our  cordial  rela- 
tions of  the  past  and  hope  they  will  continue  in  the  future." 

On  April  4,  the  electricians  (except  certain  men  approved  by  pickets)  refused 
to  report  for  work,  and  that  afternoon  each  nonreporting  electrician  was  sent 
the  following  notice : 

"You  are  hereby  notified  th;it  your  employment  is  terminated.  Such  action 
is  taken  because  of  your  failure  to  report  for  woi-k  and  perform  services  in 
accordance  with  your  obligation  so  to  do." 

On  April  5  the  employers  sent  the  international  and  local  40  the  following 
wire : 

"The  undersigned  producers  hereby  rescind  and  terminate  the  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  now  in  effect  between  the  undersigned  producers  and  your 
union.  Such  action  is  taken  by  us  by  reason  of  your  breach  of  your  obligations 
under  such  contracts  and  the  failure  of  your  members  to  perform  their  services 
in  accordance  with  such  contracts." 


The  electricians  are  still  out. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  Cobb  (reading)  : 


F.  E.  Pelton, 
Producers'  Labor  Administrator. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  26, 1945. 


Pat  Casbtst, 

Chairman,  Producers  Committee,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

We  are  taking  appeal  to  NWLB  from  alleged  award  of  arbitrator  Tongue  in 
screen  set  dressers  matter  pursuant  to  law  and  in  accordance  with  expressed  pro- 
vision for  right  to  appeal  contained  in  that  award. 

We  have  consistently  maintained  our  position  that  neither  the  War  Labor 
Board  nor  Tongtie  had  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  controversy  involving  attempt 
on  part  of  local  1421  to  encroach  upon  the  established  jurisdiction  of  lATSE  or 
local  44  thereof.  Accordingly  we  refused  to  participate  in  the  hearing  before  the 
arbitrator.  Moreover  we  deem  his  decision  not  only  without  jurisdictional  basis, 
but  wholly  illegal  and  erroneous  and  exacted  under  the  coercive  threats  of  strike 
by  local  1421  after  local  1421  had  instituted  a  lawful  proceeding  for  certification 
of  collective-bargaining  representation  before  the  propert  tribunal,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  withdrew  the  same  when  we  were  permitted  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  conserve  our  jurisdiction. 

We  represent  set  dressers.  They  are  m-embers  of  our  organization  and  we  are 
the  only  accredited  bargaining  agent  for  these  men  as  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Under  these  circumstances  we  hereby  notify  you 
that  if  the  producers  take  any  steps  by  way  of  negotiating  with  or  otherwise  recog- 
nizing local  1421  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  set  dressers,  the  instructions 
heretofore  issued  by  us  to  local  44  will  immediately  be  enforced  directing  prop- 
ertymen  of  lATSE  not  to  work  with  any  set  dresser  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
lATSE. 

Richard  F.  Walsh, 
International    President,    International   Alliance    of    Theatrical    Stage 
Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  straight  telegram  of  February  26,  1945. 

Pat  Casey, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  1  week  for  the  producers  to  comply  with  the 
War  Labor  Board  order.  Unless  we  receive  an  appointment  to  commerce  nego- 
tiating this  week  by  6  p.  m.  tonight,  we  will  be  forced  to  report  at  our  membership 
meeting  that  the  producers  are  ignoring  the  War  Labor  Board  order  and  that 
we  are  free  to  take  such  economic  action  as  we  see  fit. 

Herb  Sobrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 


[Straight  wire] 

April  2,  1945. 
(Sent  to  attached  list  of  unions.) 

Members  of  your  union  have  refused  to  report  for  work  and  perform  their 
services  since  March  12.  If  the  members  of  your  union  persist  in  refusing  to 
report  and  perform  their  services  by  April  4,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  engage 
men  from  other  available  sources  to  do  the  work  required  to  keep  our  studios 
in  operation,  which  we  are  determined  to  do. 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  strike  by  local  1421  was  declared  without 
the  sanction  and  against  the  orders  of  Mr.  Liudelof,  the  international  president 
of  the  brotherhood  of  painters ;  that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  characterized 
it  as  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  procedure  established  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  and  has  ordered  that  it  be  immediately  terminated ;  and  that 
the  strike  was  officially  disavowed  by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  also  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrell  to  terminate  the  unjustified 
woi"k  stoppage  immediately ;  and  that  this  strike  is  being  carried  on  in  direct 
violation  of  the  no-strike  pledge  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

You  must  also  be  aware  that  the  producers  are  the  victims  of  a  jurisdictional 
quarrel  between  various  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  that  the 
producers  are  powerless  to  settle  this  dispute. 

After  the  many  years  of  cooperative  association  with  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  such  action.  However,  you  leave  us  no 
alternative. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwin ;  Loew's  Inc. ;  Paramount 
Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions, 
Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pictures  Co. ; 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. 


April  2,  1945. 

The  attached  straight  wire  (report  delivery)  sent  to  the  following: 

Screen  set  designers,  local  1421,  9441  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
(Omitted:  words  "to  do  the  work  required".) 

Society  of  Interior  Decorators,  541  Stassi  Lane,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (Sub- 
stituted: "society'  instead  of  "union" ;  omitted  words  "to  do  the  work  required".) 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  Fifteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.     (Word  inserted:  "electrical.") 

Local  40  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  1509  North 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.    Word  inserted :  "electrical.") 

Local  644  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  1457  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.  (Word  inserted: 
"painters";  omitted:  sentence  beginning  "After  the  many  years.") 

Local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
5164  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     ( Inserted  :  word  "carpentry". ) 

United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Ninth  and  Mount  Vernon 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Inserted:  word  "plumbers";  omitted:  sentence 
beginning  "After  the  many  years.") 

Local  78  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  540  Maple 
Avenue,  Room  208,  Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.      (Inserted:  word  "plumbers.") 

Lodge  No.  1185  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  1627  North 
Cahuenga,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.     (Inserted:  word  "machinists.") 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Ninth  Street  and  Mount  Vernon 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Inserted:  word  "machinists.") 
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Building  Service  Employees  International  Union,  130  North  Wells  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  (Inserted:  word  "janitor";  signatures  omitted:  Columbia,  Gold- 
wyn,  Twentieth  Century.) 

Local  278  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union,  1154  North 
Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (Inserted:  word  "janitor";  omitted: 
sentence  beginning  "After  many  years"  ;  signatures  omitted  :  Columbia,  Goldwyn, 
Twentieth  Century.) 

[Western  Union] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  2,  1945. 
Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 
In  answer  to  your  wire  of  April  2,  1945,  members  of  our  union  have  refused 
to  report  to  work  since  March  12.  1945,  because  the  Producers  Association  refused 
to  abide  by  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  WLB  has  requested  that  you 
settle  this  strike  before  they  will  hear  your  appeal  to  change  the  decision  ren- 
dered, which  was  made  in  our  favor.  As  you  know,  this  is  not  a  jurisdictional 
strike  and  can  be  settled  any  time  you  decide  to  deal  with  us  and  do  not  hide 
behind  Richard  Walsh's  empty  threats.  If  it  is  your  desire  that  we  report  for 
work  April  4  you  may  have  it  that  way,  but  if  you  still  insist  that  you  are  in  the 
middle  and  cannot  settle  this  controversy,  the  strike  will  go  on  until  you  are 

ready  to  deal  with  us. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 


[Straight  wire] 

Apbil  5,  1945. 

LOCAJL  644  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PaINTEKS,  DEJCORATORS,   AND  PaPERHANGERS  OF 

America, 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif: 

(Report  delivery.) 

The  undersigned  producers  hereby  rescind  and  terminate  the  collective-bargain- 
ing contracts  now  in  effect  between  the  undersigned  producers  and  your  union. 
Such  action  is  taken  by  us  by  reason  of  your  breach  of  your  obligations  under  such 
contracts  and  the  failure  of  your  members  to  perform  their  services  in  accordance 
with  such  contracts. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  ;  Loew's,  Inc. ;  Paramount 
Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions, 
Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pictures 
Co.,  Inc. ;  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. 


[Western  Union] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  5,  19^5. 
E.  J.  Mannix, 

Chairman,  Producers  Association,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Since  our  contract  expired  January  1,  1&44,  we  are  not  obligated  to  you  for 
anything,  but  since  you  have  seen  fit  to  terminate  said  contract,  we  will  be  forced 
to  sign  a  new  one  with  better  wages  and  better  working  conditions  before  return- 
ing to  work. 

HE31BE21T  K.   SoRRBXL. 


[Western  Union] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  12,  19^5. 
]VIoTioN  Pictuke  Produoersi  Association, 

HoUyivood,  Calif.: 

The  undersigned  unions  and  each  of  the  members  of  said  unions  in  your  employ 
who  respected  the  picket  lines  do  hereby  jointly  offer  to  and  do  jointly  demand 
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of  you  the  right  to  immediately  return  to  work  without  discrimination  and  under 
the  tei'ms  and  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  immediately  prior  to  the 
respective  dates  when  said  members  of  such  unions  observed  the  picket  lines 
estajblished  on  or  about  March  12, 1945,  by  screen-set  designers,  local  1421,  affiliated 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Paperhangers,  and  Decorators  of  America, 
A.  F.  of  L. 

We  request  Immediate  reply  so  that  our  actions  may  be  governed  accordingly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Painters'  Local  644  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America ;  Screen  Set  Designers, 
Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  Local  1421,  Affiliated  AVith  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America ;  Local  &46  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America ;  Local  40,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  ;  Local  78  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Joui-neymen  Plumbers  and  Steamtitters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ;  Local  278  of  the  Building  Service  Employees 
International  Union ;  Cinema  Lodge,  No.  IISH,  of  the  Interna- 
tion  Association  of  Machinists ;  Local  212  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers,  Welders,  and  Help- 
ers ;  Local  374  of  the  International  Molders  and  Foundry  Work- 
ers ;  Local  108  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  AFL ;  Screen 
Office  Employees  Guild,  Local  1391,  Affiliated  With  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America ; 
Screen  Cartoonists  Guild,  Local  852,  Affiliated  With  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America  ; 
Screen  Publicists  Guild,  Local  1489,  Affiliated  With  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America ; 
Screen  Story  Analysts,  Local  1488,  Affiliated  With  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America ; 
Screen  Players  Union. 


[Western  Uniou] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  December  26,  19. 'f5. 
Producers  Association, 

Ho! lyivood,  Ca lif. : 
At  a  meeting  today  of  the  policy  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
15  union."  observing  the  picket  lines  in  our  recent  strike,  arrangements  were  made 
to  enforce  the  complete  jurisdictional  awards  to  be  handed  down  by  the  three- 
man  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  under 
no  circumstances  will  any  replacements  be  tolerated  in  our  jurisdiction  on  the 
motion-picture  lots.  A  violation  of  this  rule  and  any  craft  will  affect  all  crafts 
involved. 

Herb  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  want  to  interrupt  a  minute.  I  notice  two  or 
three  women  standing.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  witnesses  that  won't  be 
here  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  sit  down  there  and 
not  stand. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Luddy,  to  read  these. 

Mr.  Luddy  (reading)  : 

[Postal  Telegraph] 

February  4,  1946. 
Mr.  Pat  Casey, 

Producers'  Committee  Chairman,  New  York  City: 

The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  on  behalf  of  its  affiliates,  demands  that 
immediate  negotiations  be  initiated,  and  contracts  signed  by  February  16,  1946. 
It  is  requested  that  time  and  place  for  initial  meetings  between  our  respective 
representatives  be  set  immediately. 

Herbert  Sorrell. 
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Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  Jf,  IBJfG. 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 
The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  on  behalf  of  its  affiliates,  demands  that 
immediate  negotiations  be  initiated  and  contracts  signed  by  February  16,  1946. 
It  is  requested  tliat  time  and  place  for  initial  meeting  between  respective  repre- 
sentatives be  set  immediately. 

Herb  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  studio  Unions. 


[Straight  wirel 

February  6,  1946. 
Mr.  Herb  Sorrell, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 
Replying  to  your  wire  of  February  4,  please  be  advised  that  the  respective 
studios  that  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  Inc., 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  several  unions  on  whose  behalf  your  wire  was 
sent  who  are  entitled  to  such  negotiation.  However,  in  conformity  with  our 
practice,  such  negotiations  should  be  conducted  separately  with  each  union.  In 
order  to  facilitate  these  negotiations,  we  suggest  that  each  union  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, its  proposals,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  in  advance  of  meetings.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  proposals,  meeting  dates  will  be  suggested  and  arranged. 

F.  E.  Pelton, 
Producers'  Labor  Administrator. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  7,  19Ii6. 
F.  E.  Pelton, 

Producers  Labor  Administrator, 

Care  Producers  Association,  Hollytcood,  Calif.: 

The  proposals  contained  in  your  telegram  of  February  6  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  conference  unions.  Tlie  conference  of  studio  unions  demands  to  meet  you 
collectively  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  interim  agreement  for  each  and 
every  one  of  its  affiliated  unions  to  be  signed  no  later  than  February  16. 

H.  K.  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 


Hollywood,  Calif.,  February  S,  19.'i6. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Sorrell, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 

Replying  to  your  wire  of  February  7,  1946,  to  F.  E.  Pelton,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Byron  Price,  E.  J.  Mannix,  Clifford  Work,  Frank  Freeman,  and  B.  B. 
Kahane,  representing  tlie  respective  studios  who  are  members  of  the  Association 
of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  will  meet  with  your  committee  at  the  offices  of  the 
association  on  Monday,  February  11,  1946,  at  2  p.  m.  Please  advise  if  the  time 
and  place  of  this  meeting  is  satisfactory. 

B.  B.  Kahane, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 


February  11,  1946. 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions'  Proposal  for  Interim  Agreement 

The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  on  behalf  of  its  member  unions,  hereby 
makes  the  following  proposal  for  a  90-day  interim  agreement,  commencing  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1946 : 

1.  Return  to  36-hour  workweek  with  maintenance  of  present  "take  home"  pay 
for  48-hour  workweek,  with  pay  increase  retroactive  to  January  1,  1946,  for  tlie 
following  unions  :  Moving  picture  painters,  local  644 ;  studio  carpenters,  local  946  ; 
studio  machinists,  local  1185;  studio  electricians,  local  40;  studio  sheet  metal 
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workei-s,  local   108;   studio  blacksmiths,  local  212;  studio  molders,  local  374; 
studio  plumbers,  local  78. 

2.  Proportionate  wage  increases  retroactive  to  Jainiary  1,  1046,  for  the  fol- 
lowing unions :  Screen  office  employees  guild,  local  1391 :  building  service  em- 
ployees, local  193 ;  building  service  employees,  local  278 ;  screen  story  analysts 
guild,  local  1488 ;  screen  publicists  guild,  local  1489. 

3.  The  continuance  of  present  working  conditions  during  the  90-day  period  for 
the  following  unions :  Studio  sheet-metal  workers,  local  lOS ;  studio  plumbers, 
local  78 ;  studio  molders,  local  374 ;  studio  blacksmiths,  local  212. 

4.  With  the  exceptions  noted  above,  the  producers  shall  extend  the  last  con- 
tracts in  effect  with  the  following  unions:  Moving  picture  painters,  local  644; 
studio  carpenters,  local  946;  studio  machinists,  local  1185;  studio  electricians, 
local  40 ;  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild,  local  1391 ;  screen  set  designers,  local 
1421 ;  building  service  employees,  local  193 ;  building  service  employees,  local 
278;  Screen  Publicists  Guild,  local  1489;  Screen  Story  Analysts,  local  1488. 

5.  Contracts  effective  January  1,  1946,  for  the  unions  listed  in  1  and  2  above 
shall  be  negotiated  during  the  90-day  i^eriod  commencing  February  18,  1946. 

6.  Contracts  negotiated  during  the  90-day  interim  period  shall  supersede  the 
interim  agreement  and  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1946. 

7.  Nothing  in  the  interim  agreement  shall  be  in  any  way  construed  to  prevent 
or  interfere  with  present  negotiations  between  locals  1421  and  1489  and  the 
producers  for  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  for  the  iieriod  January  1,  1944, 
to  December  31,  1945,  in  the  case  of  local  1421,  and  October  9,  1943,  to  December 
31,  1945,  in  the  case  of  local  1489. 

Herbert  K.  Soreell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio   Unions. 


[Straight  wire] 

February  11,  1946. 
Mr.  HERBEjaT  K.  S'orrell, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 

At  the  conference  with  the  repi'esentatives  of  moving  picture  painters,  local 
644;  studio  carpenters,  local  946;  studio  machinists,  local  1185;  studio  elec- 
tricians, local  40 ;  studio  sheet-metal  workers,  local  108 ;  studio  blacksmitiis, 
local  212;  studio  molders,  local  374;  studio  plumbers,  local  78;  Screen  Office  Em- 
ployees Guild,  local  1391 ;  building  service  employees,  local  193 ;  building  service 
employees,  local  278 ;  Screen  Story  Analysts  Guild,  local  1488 ;  Screen  Publicists 
Guild,  local  1489 ;  and  the  committee  of  producers  representing  Columbia  Pic- 
tures Corp.,  Sanuiel  Goldwyn  Productions,  Inc.,  Loew's  Inc.,  Paramount  Pictures, 
Inc.,  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  Republic  Productions,  Inc.,  Hal  E.  Roach  Studio, 
Inc.,  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.,  Universal  Pictures,  Co.,  Inc.,  and  War- 
ner Bros.  Pictui'es,  Inc.,  you  made  a  basic  condition  of  a  continuance  of  any 
negotiations  between  us  the  condition  that  we  recognize  and  deal  with  the  Screen 
Office  Employees  Guild,  as  representing  the  clerical  staff  of  those  studios  who 
formerly  had  contracts  with  that  organization. 

In  respect  to  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild,  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
clerical  employees  in  several  studios,  having  contract  with  that  organization, 
designated  new  bargaining  agents  and  demanded  substitution  of  such  new  bar- 
gaining agents  for  this  group  of  workers.  The  provisions  for  such  substitution 
were  included  in  contracts  originally  made  and  approved  by  the  Screen  Office 
Employees  Guild. 

In  compliance  with  these  contracts  and  the  legal  obligation  to  recognize  the 
new  bargaining  agents  so  designated,  such  studios  substituted  such  new  bar- 
gaining agents  in  those  contracts.  Under  these  contracts  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  tlie  unit  can  make  any  further  or  other  substitution  or  change  in 
bargaining  representative.  We  will  recognize  any  such  change  in  bargaining 
representative  made  under  those  contracts  or  by  direction  of  the  duly  empowered 
governmental  agency.  Until  such  change  is  made,  we  mi'.st  inform  you  that  we 
cannot  negotiate  with  you  on  the  condition  you  impose  regarding  this  classifica- 
tion of  employees. 

In  our  conference  you  further  indicated  to  us  that  the  ob.servance  by  the  car- 
penters and  painters  of  the  arbitration  award,  made  by  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  council  of  the  American  Fedei*ation  of  Labor,  would  be  conditioned  upon 
our  agreement  to  changes  in  wage  rates  to  be  paid  to  those  crafts.     Since  all 
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parties  involved,  including  the  unions  you  represent,  agreed  unconditionally  to 
accept  and  abide  by  the  award  of  this  committee,  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
complete  and  unconditional  agreement  by  all  crafts  to  observe  that  directive. 
We  request  siich  assurance. 

If  agreement  can  be  reached  upon  the  matters  above  set  forth,  we  will  take 
up  negotiations  with  respect  to  any  proposal  as  to  working  conditions  and 
wage  rates.  We  trust  that  we  can  clear  these  preliminary  matters  and  continue 
toward  a  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Signed  by  B.  B.  Kahane,  chairman,  producers'  labor 
committee. 

[Straight  wire] 

Februaky  12,  1946. 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Attention  B.  B.  Kahane,  chairman,  producers'  labor  committee. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  February  11,  1946,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions 
reiterates  its  demand  that  an  interim  agreement  covering  wages  and  hours  must 
be  arrived  at  by  February  16,  1946,  for  all  member  organizations. 

With  reference  to  the  office  workers,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  and 
the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild,  local  1391,  have  represented  the  office  workers 
in  the  majority  of  your  studios  for  the  past  5  years  as  the  duly  certified  bargaining 
representative. 

We  recognize  only  two  ways  of  legally  changing  the  bargaining  representative 
for  the  office  workers  in  the  motion-picture  industry :  One,  by  a  vote  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  taken  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
union;  or,  two,  by  appealing  to  the  NLRB,  a  governmental  agency  set  up  for 
that  particular  purpose. 

Until  one  of  the  procedures  outlined  above  has  been  followed,  we  shall  insist 
upon  bargaining  for  all  office  workers  represented  by  the  Screen  Office  Employees 
Guild.  The  Screen  Ofiice  Employees  Guild  is  the  only  A.  F.  of  L.  union  in  the 
industry  representing  office  workers.  We,  therefore,  are  obligated  to  protect 
the  bargaining  interests  of  our  sister  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate. 

With  reference  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directive,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions 
is  as  anxious  to  work  out  an  agreement  by  which  no  further  work  stoppages  will 
occur  as  are  the  producers.  We  believe  a  basis  for  this  can  be  worked  out  by 
further  negotiation. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 


[Western  Union] 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  12,  19Jf6. 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

(Don't  phone.) 

Inasmuch  as  local  789,  lATSE,  has  the  majority  of  employees  employed  as 
machinists  in  the  major  motion-picture  studios,  we  wish  to  protest  and  challenge 
the  right  of  local  1185,  lAM,  to  represent  machinists  in  negotiations  now  proceed- 
ing. Local  789,  lATSE,  demands  to  be  recognized  as  the  bargaining  agency  for 
machinists  in  the  motion-picture  industry  as  represented  by  your  association. 

Harry  Shiffman, 
Business  Representative. 

Local  789,  lATSE  and  MPMO 

6636   HOLLYWOOD  BOULEVARD 

Note  (11:  51  AM — Sorrell  includes  this  local  in  his  group.) 

Byron  Price  telephoned  text  to  Mr.  Kahane  upon  receipt  of  telegram. 
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[Western  Union] 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  February  12,  lOJ/G. 
Mr.  H.  K.  SoHRKix, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Your  toloj?rain  received.     Will  be  glad  to  resume  discussion  at  2  p.  m.  Thursday, 
same  place. 

B.  B.  Kahane, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 

(Fast  wire.) 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  February  12,  1946. 
William  .T.  Bassett, 

Central  Labor  Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

We  have  received  your  request  relative  to  our  future  position  in  view  of  the 
notification  given  to  us  by  the  representatives  of  moving  picture  painters,  local 
644;  studio  carpenters,  local  94G ;  studio  machinists,  local  1185;  studio  elec- 
tricians, local  40 ;  studio  sheet  metal  workers,  local  108 ;  studio  blacksmiths, 
local  212 ;  studio  molders,  local  374 ;  studio  plumbers,  local  78 ;  Screen  Office 
Employees  Guild,  local  1391;  building  service  employees,  local  193;  building 
service  employees,  local  278 ;  Screen  Story  Analysts  Guild,  local  1488 ;  Screen 
Publicists  Guild,  local  1489,  threatening  a  strike  in  the  studios  on  February  16. 

It  is  our  unqualified  position  that  we  wish  to  continue  the  production  of  pic- 
tures in  our  studios  and  request  that,  in  accordance  with  our  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  and  our  understanding  with  the  various  unions  and  councils, 
that  you  continue  to  supply  employees  for  the  continuation  of  production. 

We  wish  further  to  advise  that  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  any  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  whose  wage  negotiations  are  now 
pending  (all  lATSE  unions  in  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the  following 
basis  agreement  crafts ;  Culinary  workers,  teamsters,  studio  plasterers,  local  755, 
and  studio  utility  employees,  local  724),  and  that  we  shall  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  successful  and  speedy  conclusion. 

We  are  also  ready  to  agree  that  any  settlement  oi"  agreement  arrived  at  as 
result  of  such  negotiations  will  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1946. 

B.  B.  Kahane, 
Chairman.  Producers'  Labor  Com^mittee. 

(Charge  fast  wire.) 


Hollywood,  Calif. 
Lloyd  Mashbt^rn, 

Building  Trades  Council,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

W^e  have  received  your  request  relative  to  our  future  position  in  view  of  the 
notification  given  to  us  by  the  representatives  of  moving  picture  painters,  local 
644 ;  studio  carpenters,  local  946 ;  studio  machinists,  local  118."> ;  studio  elec- 
tricians, local  40;  studio  sheet  metal  workers,  local  108;  studio  blacksmiths, 
local  212;  studio  molders,  local  374;  studio  plumbers,  local  78;  Screen  Office 
Employees  Guild,  local  1391;  building  service  employees,  local  193;  building 
service  employees,  local  278;  Screen  Story  Analysts  Guild,  local  148S;  Screen 
Publicists  Guild,  local  1489,  threatening  a  strike  in  the  studios  on  February  16. 

It  is  our  unqualified  position  that  we  wish  to  continue  the  production  of  pic- 
tures in  our  studios  and  request  that,  in  accordance  with  our  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  an  dour  understanding  with  the  various  unions  and  councils, 
that  you  continue  to  supply  employees  for  the  continuation  of  production. 

We  wisli  further  to  advis(>  that  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  any  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  whose  wage  negotiations  are  now 
pending  (all  lATSE  unions  in  the  motion  picture  industry  and  the  following 
basic-agreement  crafts:  Culinary  workers,  teamsters,  studio  plasterers,  local 
75;";,  and  studio  utility  employees,  local  724),  and  that  we  shall  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  bring  these  negotiations  to  a  successful  and  speedy  con- 
clusion. 

We  are  also  ready  to  agree  that  any  settlement  or  agreement  arrived  at  as 
result  of  such  negotiations  will  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1946. 

B.  B.  Kahane, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 
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[Western  Union] 

Februa-ri  15,  1946. 
B.  B.  Kahane, 

Chairman,  labor  committee,  Motion  Picture  Producers  Asfiociaiion, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
The  following  is  a  wire  we  have  dispatched  to  all  building  trades  biisiness 
agents  in  accordance  with  our  conversation  and  your  request  that  construction  be 
maintained : 

"In  view  of  contemplated  studio  strike,  building  trades  business  agents  and 
executive  board,  February  13,  instructed  secretary  notify  all  local  unions  that 
this  strike  had  not  been  called  in  accordance  with  building  trades  policy  and  pro- 
cedure, therefore,  since  this  strike  has  not  been  autliorized  by  any  properly  con- 
stituted council,  you  are  requested  to  continue  furnishing  men  to  studios  and 
contractors  in  accordance  with  your  collective  bargaining  agreement." 

L.  A.  Mashburn, 
Secretary,  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

Note. — Insertion  of  word  "not"  authorized  by  Mashburn  on  telephone  to  me. 
F.  McCarthy. 


February  15,  1946. 
Mr.  Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 
At  our  meeting  yesterday  it  was  agreed  that  you  were  to  submit  to  us  piro- 
posals  along  the  line  we  discussed  in  our  meeting  of  February  13,  dealing  with 
the  following  matters : 

(1)  Office  workers. 

(2)  The  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  decision. 

(3)  Negotiation  of  working  conditions  contemporaneously  with  any  discus- 
sion of  wage  demands. 

Yoii  have  now  submitted  your  reply  which  we  quote  and  to  which  we  set 
forth  our  position : 

(1)  As  to  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild,  you  state  "Conference  will  deal  for 
SOEG  at  Goldwyn  and  Technicolor  and  that  status  quo  is  to  be  maintained  at 
all  other  studios  until  the  NLRB  has  dealt  with  the  unfair  labor  practices." 

Since  as  you  are  aware  the  pendency  of  imfair  labor  practice  charges  prevents 
any  NLRB  election,  which  would  enable  office  workers  to  mnke  a  free  choice 
of  bargaining  representative,  your  proposal  completely  negatives  the  right  of 
these  employees  to  choose  their  own  bargaining  representatives.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  our  employees  in  this  category  have  heretofore  designated, 
and  legally  still  have,  bargaining  representatives.  We  will  not  engage  in  any 
negotiations  with  you  affecting  those  workers  unless  and  until  you  are  legally 
designated  to  represent  them.  Until  you  are  so  chosen,  we  must  recognize  and 
carry  out  our  obligation  under  our  existing  contracts. 

(2)  As  to  the  jurisdictional  directive  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  you  state : 

"Conference  will  assure  the  producers  that  we  will  not  participate  in  any 
strike  against  the  directive  of  the  three-man  committee." 

We  have  asked  for  a  definite  agreement  on  the  part  of  each  union  that  it 
will  carry  out  the  terms  of  that  directive,  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  any 
negotiations  in  which  we  now  engage.  We  request  such  agreements  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  further  discussion  of  other  issues  between  us.  We  are  compelled 
to  ask  a  direct  agreement  by  each  union  as  to  this  matter,  as  we  feel  that  any 
action  by  or  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  is  ineffective  for 
this  purpose. 

(3)  As  to  our  request  that  woi'king  conditions  be  negotiated  prior  to  our 
discussion  of  your  wage  demands,  you  have  replied  : 

"That  we  reiterate  our  former  demands  that  we  enter  into  immediate  wage 
and  interim  agreements  and  that  working  conditions  be  worked  out  during  the 
3-month  interim  period." 

You  have  demanded  wage  increases  as  an  interim  matter  and  the  later 
negf)tiation  of  changed  working  conditions,  which  obviously  will  again  affect 
such  increased  wage  scale.  As  we  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday,  it  is  entirely 
impracticable  to  negotiate  wage  increases  in  advance  of  and  separate  from  nego- 
tiation of  working  conditions.     We,  therefore,  must  again  repeat  our  request 
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that  the  negotiations  must  first  cover  working  conditions  and  that  any  contract 
we  enter  into  must  be  an  entire  agreement  covering  both  working  conditions 
and  wages. 

Your  demand  for  a  HO-percent  increase  over  the  present  basic  wage  scale, 
wliich  already  is  generally  higher  in  the  motioii-incture  industry  than  in  other 
industries  in  this  area,  is  unreasonable  and  unjustified. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  point  out  that,  upon  the  satisfactory  disposition  of 
the  matters  herein  refen-ed  to,  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  the  matter  of  wage 
increases. 

B.   B.  Kahank, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  vei'}'  much. 

Mr.  Price,  will  you  undertake  to  read  those  [indicating]  ? 
Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  for  5  minutes. 
(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  KEAR^^s.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.' 
Proceed,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Price.  The  first  is  dated  April  1,  1946.  addressed  to  Mr.  Pat- 
Casey. 

Dear  Pat  :  After  reading  the  counterproposal  dated  March  18.  1946,  for  arbi- 
tration of  jurisdictional  disputes  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Price  of  the  Producers 
Association,  we  are  inclined  to  think  much  improvement  could  be  made  in  this 
agreement.  However,  we  will  accept  the  proposal,  provided  you  are  successful 
in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  the  other  various  unions. 

We  do  not  believe  our  members  should  lose  any  work  or  the  producers  should 
be  deprived  of  their  services  over  any  jurisdictional  dispute.     It  is  the  policy  of 
our  unions  never  to  strike  for  anything  that  can  be  settled  by  honest  arbitration. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  K.  Sorreix, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Telegram  from  Herbert  K.  Sorrell  to  Pat  Casey  dated  June  15, 1946. 

[Western  Union] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  15,  lO.'iG. 
Pat  Casey, 

Hollyioood,  Calif.: 
On  February  16,  1946,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  served  an  ultimatum 
on  studies  demanding  negotiations  for  higher  wages  and  for  contracts.  Pro- 
ducers promised  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  all  unions.  Thus  far  no  union  has 
negotiated  a  contract.  Producers  are  not  bargaining  in  good  faith  and  are  also 
in  violation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  arbitration  directive  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1045.  We  demand  an  immediate  meeting  with  you,  and  unless  a  sub- 
stantial wage  increase  and  contracts  are  offered  at  once,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
take  economic  action. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrbu^l, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

(Received  June  17,  1946 — Labor  Department) 


[Western  Union] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  28,  1946. 
Pat  Casey, 

Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  Hollytvood,  Calif.: 

Have  submitted  copies  of  your  proposals  to  the  conference  of  studio  unions 
and  they  were  unanimously  rejected.  We  consider  the  wage  offers  made  wholly 
inadequate.  Further,  acceptance  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  cancellation 
of  better  agreements  already  negotiated  with  other  producers.     We  will  have 
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counterproposals  in  your  office  by  12  noon  Saturday,  and  we  are  desirous  of  meet- 
ing witli  you  continuously  through  Saturday  and  Sunday  if  necessary,  or  until 
satisfactory  agreements  are  arrived  at  and  signed.  On  July  1,  8  months  will 
have  elapsed  since  we  returned  to  work.  We  now  demand  the  security  of  signed 
contracts,  also  wage  increases  in  keeping  with  today's  living  costs,  if  we  are  to 
continue  work. 

Herbert  K.  SoBREa:,L, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Mr,  Price.  The  next  document  is  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Beverly 
Hills,  which  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  take  out  that  document  from  the  set.  It  is 
rather  a  substantial  document,  isn't  it?  Was  all  of  it  read  into  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not — I  think  only  through  the  arbitra- 
tion portions,  but:  the  rest  of  that  was  not  read. 

The  next  is  a  letter  dated  September  17, 1946,  addressed  to  local  644 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  do  that,  I  will  just  pass  this 
to  Mr.  Casey  and  ask  him,  if  he  will,  to  identify  this  as  a  full  and  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement.  I  don't  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  record.  Let's  put  the  whole  thing  in  instead  of  the  other 
contract  originally  received  and  marked  "Exhibit  No.  3." 

Mr.  Price.  That  is,  the  latter  portion,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No;  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  put  this  in  in  place  of  the  other  contract,  be- 
cause this  is  a  signed  copy,  and  we  will  have  it  received  in  evidence 
as  a  complete  thing.     Proceed. 

(The  signed  copy  of  the  so-called  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills  appears 
in  the  appendix  as  exhibit  No.  3  in  lieu  of  the  agreement  originally 
received.) 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  ;  don't  read  it. 

Mr.  Price  (reading)  : 

Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  Inc., 

Hollywood  28,  Calif.,  September  11, 1946. 

Local  Union  644  op  the  Brothebhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Papee- 

HANGE31S  of  AMERIOA, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  afternoon  of  September  11,  1946,  we  were  notified 
by  the  United  Bi-otherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  local  946,  that 
unless  all  construction  and  erection  of  sets  in  the  studios  of  the  undersig^ied 
producers  of  motion  pictures  should  be  i)erformed  by  members  of  said  local 
union,  it  would  declare  such  sets  "hot"  and  refuse  to  perform  work  upon  them. 
On  the  same  day  we  replied  to  this  demand  by  forwarding  a  letter  to  the 
representatives  of  said  union,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewith.  We  have 
today  sent  to  the  same  union  a  telegram  of  which  a  copy  is  also  enclosed. 

In  the  meantime,   your  members  have  refused  to  perform  work  upon  sets 
declared    "hot"    by    the    earijenters.     Unless    your   members    resume    the    per- 
formance of  such  work  for  the  undersigned,  we  will  use  every  legal  and  reason- 
able means  to  have  such  work  performed  by  other  employees. 
Yours  truly, 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios ;  Loew's  Inc. ; 
Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic 
Productions,  Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal 
Pif'tiires  Co.,  Inc.;  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.;  Hal  E.  Roach 
Studios,  Inc. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  that  sent  to? 

Mr.  Price.  Local  (U4  of  the  painters. 

Mr,  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  PincE  (reading)  : 

Septkmber  11,   1946. 

From:  Arch  Reeve,  public  information  committee,  motion  picture  industry. 
To :  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Canibiano,  international  representative  of  United  Brother- 
hood of  Cari)enters  and  Joiners  of  America  ; 
Mr.  0.  A.  Spronl,  president  of  local  946  of  the  brotherhood; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vance,  recording  secretary  of  local  946. 

Gkntlemkn  :  Today,  we,  as  representatives  of  the  major  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing studios  in  Hollywood,  met  with  you  and  other  representatives  of  the 
above  unions  pursuant  to  your  telegraphic  request.  At  that  meeting  you 
advised  us  that,  unless  commencing  with  6  a.  m.,  on  September  12,  1946,  all 
construction  and  erection  of  sets  in  our  studios  be  performed  by  members  of 
local  94t),  all  such  sets  would  be  declared  "hot''  and  would  not  be  further 
liandled  or  processed. 

The  basis  of  your  request  was  stated  to  be  a  clarification  order  issued  by  a 
three-man  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  tlie  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  contents  of  which  are  liereafter  referi'ed  to. 

Our  reply,  wliicli  we  promised  to  make  promptly  to  your  demands,  is  as  follows  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  October  1945,  in  settlement  of  the  then  existing  strike,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  luiions  involved  could  not  settle  existing  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions lietween  themselves,  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  executive  council 
should  investigate  and  determine  all  such  questions,  that  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  producers,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and 
the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Emplo.vees  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  accept,  as  final  and  binding,  the  determination  of  the 
committee. 

In  carrying  out  the  above,  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  appointed  a  three-man  committee  composed  of  three  international 
vice  presidents.  According  to  the  language  of  the  committee,  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  investigation  in  Hollywood  they,  on  December  26,  issued  a  directive 
to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  Such  directive  set  forth  that  the  lATSE 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  trim  and  mill 
work,  which  latter  work  should  be  performed  by  members  of  your  iinion.  The 
directive  specifically  i-equired  that  erection  of  sets  on  stages  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lATSE,  and  only  trim  and  mill  work  be  given  to  carpenters.  It  was 
based  upon  this  directive  that  the  division  of  work  was  put  into  effect  and  has 
since  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

Thereafter,  under  date  of  August  16,  1946,  the  same  committee  Issued  an 
interpretation  of  its  previous  decision  without  notice  to  the  parties  to  the  former 
dispute,  in  which  it  stated  that  "the  word  'erection'  is  construed  to  mean  as- 
semblage of  such  sets  on  stages  or  locations.  It  is  to  be  clearly  undei'stood  that  the 
committee  recognizes  the  jurisdiction  of  construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  juris- 
diction." 

We  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Walsh,  president  of  the  lATSE,  that 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  lATSE  "that  this  so-called  clarification  was  issued 
without  authority  and  in  violation  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  to  which  this 
International  Alliance,  yourselves,  and  the  other  international  unions  involved 
were  all  parties.  *  *  *  jf  the  committee's  decision  as  originally  rendered 
is  not  fully  complied  with  by  you,  this  International  Alliance  will  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necess;iry  to  protect  its  interests." 

As  a  result  of  these  conflicting  demands  made  by  you  and  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  lATSE,  we,  as  employers,  are  placed  in  a  position  oi"  having  to  deter- 
mine a  jurisdictional  question  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  unions  involved. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  directive  of  December  26,  1945,  was  stated  to  be  final 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned  and  that  this  position  was  reiterated 
to  us  by  I'epresentatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  subsequent 
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conferences,  we  believe  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  its  provisions  as  we 
agreed  to  do. 

The  enforcement  of  your   demands   may   result   in   throwing  approximately 
30,000  employees  in  Hollywood  out  of  work.     We  deplore  this  situation  and  its 
gravity  and  we  trust  that  you  and  the  other  unions  involved  may  find  a  means 
of  settling  your  differences  whicli  we  are  powerless  to  determine. 
Yours  truly, 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee. 


[Telegram] 

September   17,   1946. 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cambiano, 

International  Representative  of  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Sproul, 

President  of  Local  9.'i6  of  the  Brotherhood; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vance, 

Recording  Secretary  of  Local  DJ/G, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
In  the  afternoon  of  September  11,  1946,  you  notified  us  tlmt  unless,  commencing 
at  6  a.  ni.  on  the  following  day,  all  construction  and  erection  of  sets  should  be 
performed  by  members  of  your  union  you  would  declare  such  sets  "hot"  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  your  members  to  perform  work  upon  them.  On  the  day  we  received 
this  notice  from  you  we  sent  you  a  letter  through  Pat  Casey,  chairman  of  our 
labor  committee,  setting  forth  the  reason  why  we  could  not  accede  to  your 
ultimatum.  Since  receiving  our  letter  your  union  has  authorized  that  certain 
sets  erected,  other  than  in  accordance  with  your  demands,  be  declared  "hot" 
and  your  members  have  refused  to  perform  the  work  that  we  have  justifiably 
required  them  to  do  thereon. 

As  stated  to  you,  we  deplore  the  situation  which  you  have  thus  created  and 
we  desire  to  continue  the  operation  of  our  studios  and  the  employment  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  performed  services  for  us.  We  hope  that  to  avoid  the 
strife  and  conflict  which  will  otherwise  result  you  will  recede  from  the  position 
that  you  have  taken,  and  we  also  hope  that  you  and  the  other  unions  involved 
in  this  jurisdictional  dispute  may  settle  your  differences  which  we  are  powerless 
to  determine. 

However,  unless  your  members  *esume  the  performance  of  their  work  im- 
mediately tlie  vindersigned  will  use  every  legal  and  i-easonable  means  to  have 
such  work  performed  by  other  employees. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios ;  Loew's  Inc. ; 
Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic 
Productions,  Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal 
Pictures  Co.,  Inc. ;  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Hal  Yj.  Roach 
Studios,  Inc. 
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September  18,  1946. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

Hollijivood,  Calif.: 

In  reply  to  your  wire  of  September  17,  1946,  local  644  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  hereby  informs  you  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  CoTiference  of  Studio  Unions,  local  644,  will 
support  the  carpenters  in  their  effort  to  force  the  producers  to  comply  with  the 
directive  of  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  executive  council.  We  urge  that 
you  live  up  to  your  word  and  duty  to  abide  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
directive  order  and  thus  eliminate  the  present  crisis. 

Herbert  K.  Sorkell. 
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[Telegram] 

September  18,  1946. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers'  Lador  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif. : 

Received  your  wire  of  September  17,  1946,  wherein  you  state  unless  our  mem- 
bers resume  the  perforiDance  of  their  worlv  immediately  you  "will  use  every 
legal  and  reasonable  means  to  have  such  work  performed  by  other  employees." 
We  repeat  our  position  that  we  stand  ready  to  do  all  work  assigned  to  us  in 
conformity  with  the  December  26,  1945,  directive  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  executive  council,  as  reaffirmed  on  August  16,  1946.  This  directive  is 
binding  on  all  parties.  We  will  not  work  on  any  set  constructed  in  violation 
of  the  Amercan  Federation  of  Labor's  directive. 

We  can  only  interpret  your  threatened  action  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  con- 
tinue to  stall  meeting  legitimate  wage  demands  and  signing  contracts. 

Unless  you  face  your  own  responsibilities  and  commitments  in  relation  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  directive  and  refrain  from  further  provocative 
action,  you  alone  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  creating  any  po.ssible  loss  of 
work  among  the  30,000  workers  in  this  industry. 

Joseph  F.  Cambiano, 
Internationnl  Representative  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America. 

C.  A.  Sproul, 
President  of  Local  9-'/6  of  the  Brotherhood. 

J.  W.  Vance, 
Recording  Secretary  of  local  O'/G. 


[Telegram] 

Los  Angeles,  Cauf.,  September  19,  19.'f6. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chaii'm,an,  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

Hollyivood,  Calif.: 

The  conference  of  studio  unions  joins  carpenters  local  946  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  their  telegram  to  you  on  September  IS,  1946,  that  ''your  actions  are 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  continue  to  stall  meeting  legitimate  wage  demands  and 
signing  contracts."  We,  therefore,  demand  immediate  and  continuous  negotia- 
tions to  conclude  contracts  with  all  CSU  locals,  as  was  pledged  in  the  interim 
agreement  of  July  2,  1946.  We  expect  an  immediate  answer  to  this  demand, 
and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  these  locals  will  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  bring  negotiations  to  a  conclusion. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  President ;  Build- 
ing Service  Employees,  Local  No.  278 ;  IHEW,  Local  No.  40 ; 
Machinists,  Local  No.  118");  Mulders,  Local  No.  374;  Moving 
Picture  Painters,  Local  No.  644 ;  Screen  Cartoonists,  Local  No. 
852 ;  Screen  Publicists,  Local  No.  1489 ;  Screen  Set  Designers, 
Local  No.  1421;  Screen  Story  Analysts,  Local  No.  14SS;  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  Local  No.  i08;  Special  Officers  and  Guards, 
Local  No.  193 ;  Studio  Carpenters,  Local  No.  946. 


[Telegram] 

September  21,  1946. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

Conference  of  Studo  Unions, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 
Your  telegram  of  September  19  can  only  mean  that  you  are  attempting  to 
create  a  false  issue  of  wages  and  hours  to  cover  up  a  jurisdictional  di.><pute. 

The  present  controversy  is  purely  jurisdictional.  The  facts  are  that  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1946,  at  approximately  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  producers  were 
notified  that  connnenclng  at  6  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  carpenters  would 
I'efuse  to  work  upon  any  sets  where  their  jurisdiction  demands  were  not  met. 
Pursuant  to  that  ultimatum,  carpenters,  painters,  and  others  have  refused  on 
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jurisdictional  grounds,  and  on  no  other  grounds,  to  perform  work  assigned  to 
them.  Tliis  work  must  be  done,  thei-efore,  by  other  employees  if  production  is  to 
be  continued  and  employment  provided  for  the  thousands  of  employees  who  are 
in  no  way  involved  in  the  controversy. 

We  have  at  no  time  refused  to  negotiate  with  you. 

"We  have  lived  up  to  the  interim  agreement  we  made  with  you  on  .July  2.  The 
25-percent  increase  agreed  upon  is  being  paid  and  you  have  received  pay  retro- 
actively to  last  January  1. 

AH  that  remains  to  be  considered  are  certain  inequities  that  are  claimed  by 
you  to  exist  and  some  working  conditions  not  fully  settled  in  some  cases.  We 
negotiated  with  you  on  these  matters  for  weeks  and  there  has  been  no  request 
for  a  further  meeting  from  any  of  your  crafts  for  several  weeks. 

You  now,  48  hours  before  a  mass  meeting  called  for  Sunday  night,  make  a 
.sudden  demand  upon  us  for  a  meeting,  coupled  with  a  threat.  We  cannot  con- 
sider such  request  as  being  made  in  good  faith,  but  rather  to  befuddle  the  juris- 
dictional issue. 

We  are  still  ready  and  willing  to  resume  meetings  to  negotiate  on  the  few 
items  remaining  unsettled.  I  suggest  that  you  arrange  with  me  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  for  our  next  meetings. 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 


Hollywood,  Calif.,  Septemter  22, 1946. 

Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  September  21,  1946,  which  you  saw  fit  to  cir- 
culate publicly  long  before  it  was  received  by  us,  we  note  your  failure  to  commit 
yourself,  as  asked,  to  immediate  and  continuous  negotiations  with  our  unions. 

Further,  we  must  charge  you  with  the  injection  of  extraneous  issues  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  consummation  of  contracts.  We  charge  you  with  intro- 
ducing these  issues  solely  and  deliberately  to  stall  the  granting  of  needed  pay 
raises  and  working  conditions,  plus  the  security  of  signed  union  contracts,  for 
most  studio  workers. 

Foremost  among  the  issues  you  raise  is  tliat  our  demand  for  contracts  is 
related  to  an  alleged  dispute  concerning  carpenters. 

We  recognize  no  sucli  dispute.  Any  jurisdictional  differences  pertaining  to 
carpenters  were  settled  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  December  26,  1945.  The  settlement  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Council  August 
16,  1946.  We  demand  that  you  and  other  obligated  parties  live  up  to  it,  just  as 
you  have  insisted  in  the  past  that  we  abide  by  such  awards. 

Your  injection  of  this  matter,  we  charge,  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  calculated 
policy  of  ever  crying  "jurisdiction"  so  as  to  pit  one  group  of  studio  workers 
against  another  and  to  delay  meeting  your  responsibilities  to  all.  "Jurisdiction" 
is  a  perennial  booby-trap.  We  have  repeatedly  said  we  will  never  strike  for 
such  gain.  We  have  also  said  we  will  gladly  submit  such  differences  to  arbitra- 
tion. You  give  lip  service  to  this  procedure,  but  have  failed  to  institute  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  and  now  you  flagrantly  defy  an  arbitration  award  handed  down 
by  the  Nation's  foremost  labor  authority,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Our  unions,  as  well  as  most  other  studio  groups,  have  been  trying  to  conclude 
satisfactory  agreements  with  you  since  early  this  year.  We  again  demand  that, 
beginning  Monday,  September  25,  1946,  you  meet  with  us  continuously,  in  good 
faith  and  with  power  to  act,  until  contracts  are  concluded.  We  further  demand 
that  you  cease  trying  to  evade  responsibilities  by  introducing  issues  already 
settled,  or  easy  of  settlement  if  you  would  cooperate  and  comply. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  President. 
11 :  20  p.  m. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Casey  a  question 
there. 

Mr.  Casey,  at  the  time  this  message  was  received,  they  were  out  on 
strike,  were  they  not? 
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Mr.  Casey.  AVhat  was  the  date  there? 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  dated  September  22,  1046. 

jVFr.  M'cCann.  Was  that  after  the  second  strike  started? 

Mr.  Casey.  No. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  at  this 
point.  We  have  had  a  reference  to  the  July  2  directive,  Avhich  was  the 
one,  as  I  recall  it,  that  gave  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  to  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  that  is  December ;  not  July. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  July  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  July  was  the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now,  I  wanted  to  get  that  straight.  That 
is  the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills? 

Mr.  Casey.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  which  they  returned  to  work  after  just  a  few 
days  of  strike  ? 

Mv.  Casey.  Couple  of  days. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  the  next  reference  is  to  December  what? 

Mr.  Price.  December  26,  1945.     That  is  the  original  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  December  26,  1945,  is  the  original  directive  in  which 
the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  to  be  given  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Casey.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  on  August  16, 1946,  there  came  the  clarification 
which  gave  the  assemblage  of  sets  on  the  stages  to  the  lATSE  and  the 
erection  or  construction  to  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  straighten  that  out? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  were  three  things  referred  to,  and  I  thought 
from  those  letters  they  were  all  referring  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Proceed  with  your  letters.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Casey  some  other 
questions  when  you  get  through  here. 

Mr.  Pmce  (reading)  : 

[Western  Union  telegram] 

Septembkk  24,  1946. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

Conference  of  Stuflio  Unions,  Los  Anr;elcs  .7,  Calif.: 

I  have  your  wire  of  September  22,  which  purports  to  reply  to  iiiine  of  September 
21.  In  my  wire  of  September  21  I  suggested  tliat  you  meet  with  me  yesterday  to 
arrange  the  resumption  of  meetings  whioli  would  consider  the  few  remaining 
items  left  to  be  considered  between  the  unions  yon  represent  and  the  producers. 
The  wire  I  have  received  obviously  makes  such  meetings,  or  attempts  at  meetings, 
futile.     We  take  this  position  because: 

First,  you  charge  that  our  reference  to  the  jurisdictional  conflict  now  taking 
place  in  our  studios  is  an  injection  of  extraneous  issues  which  have  no  bearing  on 
the  consummation  of  contracts.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  our  statement  tliat 
your  meml)ers,  because  of  juiisdictioiial  differences  with  members  of  other  unions, 
have  refused  to  perfoiin  work  assii^ned  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ibis  juris- 
dictional quarrel  is  raging  in  each  of  our  studios,  is  causing  the  sliufting  down  of 
sets  and  pictures,  and  lias  been  imposed  upon  us  despite  every  effort  we  have 
made  to  prevent  such  situations. 

Second,  you  charge  us  with  introducing  flies(>  issues  "s()l(>ly  and  deliberately  to 
stall  the  granting  of  inmiediale  jiay  raisers  and  working  conditions  jilns  the 
security  of  signed  union  contracts  for  most  studio  workers."  You  make  this 
charge  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  agreement  with  your  unions  on  the 
basic  matters  of  pay  raises  and  working  conditions.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
agreement  readied  at  the  .luly  2  meeting  and  snlisequent  meetings  at  wbicli  you 
were  granted  a  2r)-percent  jiay  raise,  together  witb  an  agreement  to  make  such 
raise  retroactive  to  last  January  1,  and  to  the  fact  that  under  our  agreement  with 
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you  we  have  made  these  retroactive  payments  aiul  are  paying  the  increased  wages 
to  every  craft  represented  by  you.  These  negotiations  left  open  only  our  con- 
sideration of  certain  claimed  inequities  and  some  suggestions  for  changes  in 
working  conditions. 

Again,  in  your  statement  that  we  have  failed  to  give  you  "the  security  of  signed 
union  contracts,"  you  overlook  the  fact  that  you  have  the  security  of  interim 
agreements  wiiich  were  exchanged  between  us  covering  these  matters. 

You  say  you  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  jurisdictiouiil  dispute  despite 
the  fact  that  one  of  your  members,  the  carpenters'  union,  supported  by  other 
members,  informed  us  that  unless  we  changed  the  allocation  of  work  for  the 
carpenters  as  determined  by  the  tinal  and  binding  decision  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
executive  council  committee  of  three  of  December  26,  1945,  you  would  not  work 
upon  our  sets,  describing  them  as  "hot  sets." 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  dispute  between  you  and  another  group  of  unions  as 
to  the  right  of  that  committee  to  change  its  decision  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  thereto.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  directive  of  December  26,  1945,  was 
stated  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned,  including  ourselves,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  follow  its  provisions  as  we  agreed  to  do. 

Your  demand  to  the  contrary  is  particularly  unjust  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  the  interim  agreement  of  July  2,  which  provided  that  any  dispute  other  than 
wages  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration ;  that  "Skelton  and  Brewer  will  get 
together  and  make  an  agreement  covering  arbitration.  Basis  of  arbitration  will 
be  the  A.  F.  of  L.  three-man  directive,"  and  in  which  agreement  your  further 
agreed  "to  let  each  studio  interpret  the  directive  and  award  the  work  where, 
in  its  judgment,  it  belongs  under  the  directive,  and  no  work  stoppage  will  be 
ordered  for  the  next  30  days  or  until  the  arbitration  machinery  is  set  up." 

The  work  award  by  the  studios  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  December 
26,  1945,  final  and  binding  decision  to  which  agreement  we  and  all  affected  labor 
organizations  were  parties,  and  we  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  all  parties,  in 
any  way  modify  that  decision,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Despite  this  agreement,  the  unions  involved  have  not  set  up  the  arbitration 
machinery  provided  for  and  your  membership  engaged  in  work  stoppages  because 
you  dilfered  with  the  work  award  of  these  studios.  The  creation  of  such 
arbitration  machinei'y  was  a  vital  provision  of  the  intei'im  agreement. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  advise  you  that  in  view  of  the  charges  you  make  in 
your  telegram,  of  your  deliberate  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  of  our  negotia- 
tions, of  the  agreements  we  have  reached,  and  the  present  situation  between  us, 
we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  deferring  further  negotiations  until  you  have 
made  clear  to  us  your  willingness  to  deal  and  act  in  good  faith. 

Pat  Casey. 
Cliairmayi,  Producers  Committee. 

Mr.  Price.  Western  Union  telegram  dated  September  24,  addressed 
Pat  Casey  [reading]  : 

In  published  statements  this  morning  and  in  circulars  distributed  at  all  studios 
we  called  attention  to  your  mass,  unprovoked,  indiscriminate  lock-out  of  hundreds 
of  carpenters  and  painters  which  began  early  Monday 

Mr.  McCann.  What  date  did  it  begin,  September  23  or  24  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  23d  was  the  date  of  most  of  that.  I  can't  just  re- 
call, but  I  would  judge  it  began  early  Monday.  That  would  be  the 
23d ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  calls  it  a  lock-out,  as  I  understand,  and  you  called 
it  a  strike. 

Mr,  Casey.  A  jurisdictional  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right;  a  jurisdictional  strike.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Price  [reading] : 

which  began  early  Monday,  a  few  hours  before  we,  at  your  own  suggested  time, 
were  to  begin  negotiations  with  you  for  long-delayed  contracts.  These  men  were 
locked  out  solely  and  simply  for  following  a  directive  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  dated  December  26,  1945,  and  reaffirmed  August  16.  1946.  We  further 
again  charged  you  with  trying  to  provoke  a  strike  and  called  upon  you  to  rehire 
these  employees,  also  to  live  up  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directive  and  to  consummate 
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contracts  with  our  unions.  The  only  alternative,  we  said,  would  be  for  our 
members  to  act  to  regain  their  jobs.  Since  making  this  statement  and  serving 
notice  upon  you,  more  of  our  members  have  been  locked  out,  all  for  the  same 
reason.  We  dcmantl  that  this  cease.  We  further  demand  that  you  meet  the 
three  conditions  previously  outlined  by  us  for  restoring  harmony  within  this 
industry.  We  demand  that  you  agree  to  meet  these  conditions  not  later  than  6 
o'clock  p.  m.  Wednesday  Septendier  25,  i;j4(;.  Otherwise,  responsibility  for  events 
which  will  follow  are  yours  and  solely  yours. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  president ;  Building 
Service  Employees,  Local  278;  IBKW,  Local  40;  Machinists, 
Local  1185 ;  Holders,  Local  374 ;  Moving  Picture  Painters,  Local 
644 ;  Screen  Cartoonists,  Local  852 :  Screen  Publicists,  Local 
1489;  Screen  S'et  Designers,  Local  1421. 

Mr.  Price.  September  25,  1946;  this  is  a  telegram 

Mr.  McCann.  How  much  more  of  that  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Quite  a  bit  more  of  this. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  stop  there.  1  want  to  ask  him  some  questions. 
Just  leave  those  which  3'ou  haven't  read,  and  let  ns  take  them. 

Mr.  Price.  I  was  just  looking  in  here.  I  think  that  this  one  really 
finishes  the  September  situation  and  then  there  is  quite  a  gap. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right ;  let's  have  that  wire. 

Mr.  Price.  This  w^ire  was  apparently  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  as  per  attached  list,  then  there  is  a  long 
list.     [Reading :] 

September  25,  1946. 

Answering  your  wire  of  September  24,  be  advised  that  none  of  your  members 
have  been  locked  out.  We  certainly  are  not  required  to  retain  men  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  our  agreement,  engage  in  work  stoppages,  declaring  sets  to  be  "hot,"'  and 
refusing  to  do  work  assigned  to  them. 

If  we  receive  acceptable  assurances  that  the  men  will  do  the  work  assigned 
to  them,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  return  to  their  jobs. 

Pat  Casey. 
Chairman,  Producers  Committee. 


Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  president.  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  4157  West  Fifth 
Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

Building  Service  Employees,  Local  278,  11.54  North  W'estern  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood 27,  Calif. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  40.  1125  North  High- 
land Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Local  1185,  1627  North  Cahuenga, 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

International  Molders  and  Fountry  Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  Local 
374,  2033  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Local  644, 
4157  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

Screen  Cartoonists,  Local  852,  6272  Yucca  Street,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Screen  Publicists,  Local  1489,  6461  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421,  1995  North 
Sycamore,  Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  let's  separate  those  and  give  them  to  the  court 
reporter  and  we  will  ask  some  questions  for  a  while  and  stop  reading 
that. 

I  think  we  have  heard  enough  at  this  time,  Mr.  Casey,  to  ask  at 
least  two  or  three  pertinent  questions  which  seem  to  be  on  established 
facts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  unions  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  the  Beverly  Hills  contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  live  up  to  that? 

Mr,  Casey.  Until  the  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Until  the  strike,  at  what  time — in  September? 

Mr.  Casey.  September. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  stipulation  between  industry,  the  ITASE, 
and  the  carpenter  group  to  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  council  ? 

Mr.  Casey,  A  written  stipulation? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  purely  oral  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  was  purely  oral,  in  my  understanding.  They  all 
agreed  in  Cincinnati  they  would,  but  there  was  nothing  in  writing  to 
that  effect  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Price.  Reiterated  by  everybod}^  in  writing.  You  can  see  that 
in  all  these  letters, 

Mr,  McCann,  Do  you  know  whether  at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
there  were  secretarial  notes  taken  or  a  record  made? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  understood  Avhen  they  came  back  from  Cincinnati  that 
there  had  been  minutes  of  that  meeting  taken,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  minutes.     I  don't  know  Avhether  anybody  else  has  or  not. 

Mr.  LuDDY,  You  have  introduced  in  evidence 

Mr,  McCann.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  an  exhibit  which  says  it  is  binding  upon  the 
people,  but  the  people  themselves  don't  have  anything  in  writing,  ap- 
parently, binding  them  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  committee  comes 
out  and  says,  "This  is  binding  upon  all  the  parties,"  as  I  understand 
it.  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Luddy.  Further  than  that,  the  committee  comes  out  and  points 
out  all  the  parties  agreed  that  it  would  be  final  and  binding 

Mr.  McCann.  I  say,  there  is  a  statement  of  fact  by  tlie  committee 
and  not  a  statement  of  fact  by  industry  and  by  the  lATSE  and  by  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions.     I  am  trying  to  draw  that  distinction, 

Mr.  Luddy,  Mr,  Benjamin  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  the  origi- 
nal directive — not  of  the  three-man  committee,  but  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — specifically  set  that 
forth, 

Mr,  McCann,  Has  that  been  received  in  evidence  ? 

Mr,  Price,  It  is  quoted  in  the  finding — in  the  arbitration  award, 

Mr,  McCann,  All  right ;  it  is  quoted;  fine.  Let's  proceed  with  this 
point:  They  accepted  that  and  operated  under  that  until  August  16. 
1946;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know — until  the  date  of  the  strike.  They  oper- 
ated from  the  time  of  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement  until  the  time  of 
Cambiano  notifying  us  the  next  morning  they  wouldn't  go  through. 

Mr,  McCann,  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  between  these  unions 
with  respect  to  jurisdictional  problems  from  December  26,  when  the 
original  directive  came  out.  and  August  16, 1946,  when  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  directive  came  out  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  it  still  just  as  hectic  as  before? 

Mr.  Casey.  Practically,  except  durinj^  the  time  they  appointed  me 
for  the  30  days,  to  be  the  sole  arbitrator.  I  had  plenty  of  it  every  day 
durino;  those  30  days. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  just  didn't  walk  out  on  a  strike  during  that 
j)eriod  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  continued  to  have  the  squabble? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  wasn't  any  peace? 

Mr.  Casey.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  the  signing  of  the  conciliation  group — ^or  the 
arbitration  group. 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  do  you  know  historically — and  I 
am  trusting  now  to  your  experience  as  an  industry  man — who  has  had 
jurisdiction  over  carpentry  work  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Casey.  Over  carpentry  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes  •  I  mean  by  that  the  erection  of  sets  on  the  stages, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  thing  so  you  will  probably 
understand  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Casey.  Originally,  the  carpenters  built  these  sets.  Then  the 
laborers  carried  those  sets  from  the  mill  to  the  stage.  The  carpenter 
came  over  and  laid  out  his  floor  plan.  Then  he  set  these  sets  up.  Then 
he  put  on  his  trim  and  everything  else,  until  it  was  ready  to  shoot. 

After  it  had  been  shot  in  the  picture,  the  grips  came  in,  took  it  apart, 
saved  whatever  they  wanted  to  save,  put  it  in  storage,  or  what  they 
didn't  want  to  save  they  turned  over  to  the  laborers,  and  the  laborers 
burned  them  up. 

Now,  it  got  to  be  a  situation  of  where  some  of  these  studios  didn't 
have  a  big  enough  mill  to  build  all  of  their  sets.  So  they  started,  then, 
to  build  some  of  the  sets,  from  the  inception  of  them,  right  on  the 
stages  in  some  studios,  but  not  in  all.  Even  those  were  built  by 
carpenters — the  grips  and  the  carpenters  working  together,  hand  in 
hand.  There  might  be  a  little  squabble  once  in  a  while  about  some- 
thing. It  was  something  that  was  settled,  and  we  never  had  a  bit  of 
work  stop])age,  that  I  remember,  between  the  grips  and  the  carpenters. 

As  I  understand  it,  although  I  have  never  seen  the  document,  when 
this  directive  was  issued  and  when  this  three-man  committee  came 
out  here  to  straighten  this  thing  out,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
directive  stated  that  for  the  first  30  days  the  unions  would  have  the 
riii'ht  to  set  together  and  see  if  thev  could  settle  their  own  iurisdic- 
tional  problems.  Failing  to  do  that,  then  the  committee  stepped  ni 
and  they  took  it  over. 

During  that  first  30  days  there  was  an  agreement  entered  into,  I 
have  been  told — I  have  never  seen  it — between  the  grips  and  the  car- 
peutei's,  making  a  division  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  exhibit  G. 

Mr.  LuDOY.  It  is  in  evidence.    I  submitted  it  to  you  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  McCann,  It  has  been  received  in  evidence,  has  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  it  is  in  evidence — exhibit  6. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  right.  Now,  after  the  committee  made  the  decision 
that  the  lA  were  to  do  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  is  wiiere  the  trouble 
commenced.  The  lA  then  demanded  that  all  of  the  sets  that  had  been 
made  b}'  carpenters  before  on  stages  was  their  work  under  this  juris- 
diction, because  they  were  built  on  stages. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Were  they  qualified  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  I  can't  answer,  except  personally.  I  don't  think 
they  were,  but  I  didn't  hire  them  and  I  don't  pay  them.  I  have  told  you 
of  one  illustration  where  I  went  and  saw  they  weren't  very  well  quali- 
fied. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  is  a  witness  behind  us  I  want  to  hear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  he  can  go.    He  has  business  tomorrow. 

They  have  had  such  fanciful  requirements  as  this :  If  a  house  built 
on  rockers 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  lATSE 


Mr.  Casey.  Property  department  claimed  the  building  of  that  be- 
cause it  rocked. 

Mv.  Mc^Cann.  Because  it  rocked? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  it  might  be  just  as  big  a  house  as  if  it  was 
on  a  foundation  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Three  times  as  big,  possibly,  but  as  long  as  it  moved — 
as  long  as  it  rocked — local  44  of  the  propertymen  claimed  that  that 
comes  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  claim  that  of  desks  and  chairs  and  tables — 
movable  things  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Most  of  that  stuff  is  either  bought  or  made — a  desk  or 
a  chair — but  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  sometimes  if  there  was 
a  table,  such  as  you  are  sitting  at  there,  and  you  had  bought  it  and 
another  one  was  to  be  used  in  the  picture,  the  propertymen  demanded 
they  build  the  other  table.     But  I  don't  think  they  got  away  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  is  somewhere  in  this  evidence  a  conver- 
sation which  has  been  mentioned  between  either  the  unions  and  this 
committee  of  arbitration  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
between  the  actors'  association  and  the  committee  of  arbitration.  Who 
was  that  between  ?     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  executive  board  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  a  committee  of 
actors  went  back  there,  with  others — I  think  some  of  the  CSU — to 
try  to  straighten  out  this  difficulty. 

They  got  back  there  and  I  believe  they  presented  their  case — the 
actors  did — and  then  they  demanded  that  the  AFL  do  something. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  was  there  a  record  made  of  what  took  place 
there  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Just  a  minute.  I  dont  know  whether  there  are 
minutes — I  believe  there  were  minutes  of  that  meeting,  naturally,  back 
there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true,  gentlemen? 
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Mr.  LuDDT.  AYhat  you  are  asking  him  about,  I  am  sure,  relates  to  a 
several-party  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  was  afterward.     We  will  get  to  that, 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  when  you  are  asking 
about  it  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  different  meetings  and 
different  records 

Mr.  Casey.  After  they  came  back  from  Chicago  again  everybody 
was  muddled  up.     One  said  this  and  another  said  that. 

I  understand — I  wasn't  there,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  record  around 
somewhere — there  was  supposed  to  be  a  three-  or  four-party  line  tele- 
phone conversation  between  a  committee  of  the  actors,  between  Sor- 
rell  and  his  group,  and  between  two  of  the  committee ;  Mr.  Doherty, 
at  the  time,  being  on  his  way  to  Europe,  they  couldn't  catch  him  on 
the  boat. 

Now,  that  conversation  got  muddled  up  as  bad  as  everything  else 
did.  Then  I  understand  after  that  conversation  there  was  a  meeting 
at  one  of  the  places  around  here  among  the  actors  and  everybody  else, 
and  a  telegram  was  brought  in  that  night  stating  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  conversation  that  they  had  given  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  speak  to  counsel  here  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  I  understand  you  have  a  transcript  of  that  three- 
or  four- way  conversation  over  the  telephone? 

Mr.  Ltjddy.  I  will  furnish  you  with  what  I  am  sure  all  parties  will 
agree  is  a  correct  copy  of  a  stenographic  transcript  of  all  of  the  con- 
versation had.  I  think  there  were  some  8  or  10  persons  that  were  in 
on  different  connections — Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr. 
Shelton,  and  two  or  three  others.  And  that  has  been  printed  and  has 
been  publicly  distributed  many  times. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  has  been  ? 
■     Mr.  LuDDY.  I  will  furnish  you  with  what  I  understand  is  a  correct 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  that  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Do  you  have  several  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  have  several  of  them,  and  I  will  give  you  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  get  that  to  me  this 
evening,  Mr.  Luddy,  so  I  may  familiarize  myself  with  it.  There  seems 
to  be  so  many  angles  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  person  has  to  do  much 
night  reading  and  after-session  reading.  Is  there  a  telegram  in  there 
that  is  suposed  to  follow  that  says  to  disregard  that? 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  don't  have  that. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  We  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  will  bring  that  this  evening? 

Mr,  Sorrell.  I  will  bring  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  see  the  telegram.  I  would  like  for 
that  to  be  brought  to  my  hotel. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  to  these  other  men,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  wanted  to  break  the  reading  of  this  and  excuse  Mr.  Casey 
until  tomorrow  morning  and  call  these  other  two  men  briefly,  so 
they  can  get  about  their  business ;  they  are  both  occupied.  Could  we 
run  until  4 :  30  ? 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  clear  up.  As  this 
testimony  progresses  here,  we  hear  of  all  these  meetings,  all  these  con- 
ferences, and  I  haven't  heard  any  evidence  yet  where  it  came  out  of  any 
of  these  meetings  where  they  ever  did  anything  they  agreed  to  do  at 
the  meetings. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  seems  to  me  pretty  soon  now  we  have  to  take  in- 
ventory, and  we  have  to  evaluate  what  was  ever  accomplished  out  of 
these  meetings — who  came  home  from  such  and  such  a  place  and  agreed 
to  do  at  that  place  certain  things  when  they  got  back  on  their  home 
soil  here.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  perturbed  about.  It  looks  to  me 
like  it  is  just  a  wheel  of  confusion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusion  that  is  sort  of  forming 
in  my  mind — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not — and  I  want  to 
get  Mr.  Casey's  point  of  view  on  it,  is  this :  There  have  been  dozens 
of  little  men  trying  to  solve  a  big  problem,  without  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  two  or  three  men  who  have  the  authority  to  settle 
it. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  men  have  stood  out  and  refused  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  affected  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  ordinary  workers  who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  that.  Is  that 
a  fair  assumption,  Mr.  Casey  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  say  it  is. 

Mr.  Luddy.  May  I  state  there,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  like  the  old  saying  they  sent  a  boy  out  to  do  a 
man's  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  impression  I  am  getting.  I  wondered  if 
it  isn't  sound.     Will  you  say 

Mr.  Luddy.  Mr.  McCann,  Mr.  Walsh  has  made  repeated  efforts  time 
and  time  again  to  meet  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Luddy.  The  last  meeting  was  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  didn't  grant  you  time  for  testimony  and  we  do  not 
want  any  expression  from  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walsh  on  that  and 
we  expect  him  to  meet  it.  I  say  this  is  the  impression  that  is  coming 
to  me  from  all  these  telegrams  and  letter,  that  boys  have  been  trying 
to  settle  a  man's  job.     That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  may  we  excuse  Mr.  Casey  ? 

Mr.  Kj:arns.  So  granted.     He  just  has  a  leave  of  absence,  though. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  call  him  back  again. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  whom  I  promised  to  hear  this 
afternoon,  the  first  one  being  Mr.  Hopkins,  to  take  the  stand.  He  is 
desirous  of  getting  away.    After  him  Mr.  Sax  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  K.  HOPKINS,  DIRECTOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS,  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  CORP.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  William  K.  Hopkins,  1438  North  Gower,  Hollywood ; 
Hollywood  3181. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  by  whom  you  are  employed  and  in  what 
capacity. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.,  as  director  of  industrial 
relations. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  job? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  went  there  in  1941  and  remained  until  1942.  I 
left  there  July  1, 1942,  and  was  loaned  to  the  Government  for  2  years, 
and  came  back  in  August  of  1944.     I  have  been  there  since. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  been  there  through  the  two  most  recent 
strikes 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  work  stoppages  or  lock-outs  or  whatever  they 
may  be.     You  have  been  there  during  those  periods  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  as  you 
have  observed  it?     I  mean  the  facts  as  you  have  observed  them? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  McCann,  I  couldn't  cover  that 
subject  in  a  few  minutes.  That  would  take  a  long,  long  time.  I  re- 
fer to  the  previous  comment  about  the  man  and  the  boy.  I  am  the 
boy.  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  this  discussion,  in  that  our 
work  in  my  office  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  policies  that 
are  determined  by  the  executive  labor  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  confine  yourself  to  the  work  which  you 
have  had  to  do  and  your  observations  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  that 
others  have  made.     Tell  your  story  as  you  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  you  have  heard  the  various  documents  read, 
some  having  to  do  with  directions  from  the  lA,  some  orders  from  the 
CSU,  the  conference,  and  oftentimes  following  the  receipt  of  those 
communications  by  Mr,  Casey's  office  we  have  been  instructed  as  to 
what  policy  to  follow  in  the  administration  of  the  situation  for  that 
particular  problem, 

Mr.  McCann.  Whom  did  you  get  your  instructions  from? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  My  instructions  would  technically  come  from  Mr. 
B.  B.  Kahane,  who  is  my  immediate  superior.  However,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  labor  committee,  Mr,  Kahane  authorized  representatives 
of  that  committee  to  inform  the  labor  managers  in  the  various  studios 
as  to  what  the  policy  was  and  how  it  had  been  determined  by  the  top 
labor  committee.  So  oftentimes  we  would  take  our  instructions  from 
Mr.  Casey's  office,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kahane,  who  gave  them  the  in- 
structions as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  you  industrial  re- 
lations men  were  functioning  under  the  general  philosophy  or  the 
general  instructions  of  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Casey's  office. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  Mr.  Kahane. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  that  is  correct ;  Mr.  Casey's  office. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  when  this  first  issue  arose  back  there  in 
1945,  will  you  tell  us  what  effect  it  had  on  your  work  and  give  your 
observations  as  to  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  On  ]\farch  12,  1945,  the  beginning  of  the  first  major 
strike,  we,  of  course,  had  a  very  serious  problem  in  that  we  lacked 
for  a  number  of  days  sufficient  men  to  build  the  sets  and  to  paint  the 
sets  and  other  work  which  was  vital  to  the  production  of  motion 
pictures. 

It  was  quite  serious  for  a  number  of  days  until  we  began  to  employ 
replacements  to  take  over  that  work  in  order  to  keep  our  sets  and 
production  rolling. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  sort  of  quality  were  your  replacements? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  first  strike  I  would  say  the  quality  of  the 
replacements  for  the  first  several  weeks  was  not  very  good.  However, 
it  was  a  matter  of  degree.  In  some  cases  they  came  in  from  war  jobs 
where  they  had  been  released.  At  that  time  the  war-production  re- 
quirement was  gradually  dropping  off  on  the  west  coast,  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  men  had  qualifications,  but  the  majority  of  the  men 
were  not  experienced  and  were  not  highly  satisfactory  because  they 
hadn't  had  sufficient  training. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  will  you  explain  what  this  meant  to  you  in  the 
construction  line  ?  I  believe  you  said  that  the  facts  were  that  you  have 
three  or  four  stages  and  that  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  these  men, 
or  the  jurisdictional  struggle,  whichever  it  was,  it  would  sometimes  cost 
you  as  much  as  $10,000  a  day. 

Take  up  that  problem  and  describe  it  to  the  committee  in  your  own 
way. 

Mr?  Hopkins.  I  was  asked  as  to  what  costs  were  involved  in  this 
type  of  problem,  and  while  this  statement  is  not  necessarily  factual  nor 
entirely  accurate,  it  is  a  personal  opinion  from  observation  as  to  the 
approximate  costs  that  might  be  involved  with  an  average  picture. 
Somebody  may  disagree  with  this,  but  this  is  an  average.  We  have 
some  pictures  that  cost  much  less  and  others  that  cost  a  great  deal  more. 
I  would  say  for  an  average  picture,  where  you  have  a  cast  of  some 
importance  and  a  sizable  crew,  that  it  would  cost  you,  with  overhead 
and  all  expenses,  approximately  $10,000  a  day. 

Now,  to  explore  that  further,  in  certain  studios,  particularly  the  one 
in  which  I  am  employed — Columbia — we  haven't  the  large  number  of 
stages  which  some  of  the  large  companies  have.  However,  we  make  a 
great  many  pictures  at  our  studio,  in  number,  with  the  result  all  of 
our  stages  are  busy  at  all  times. 

For  the  most  part  that  means  that  when  we  are  shooting  on  one 
stage  today,  on  Wednesday — tomorrow — that  same  company  has  to 
be  moved  to  a  stage  next  door  or  on  the  lot  some  place  which  is  being 
constructed  today,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  tomorrow.  So  that 
the  third  day  they  can  take  down  the  set  they  are  now  shooting  on  and 
rebiiild  another  set  to  use  the  fourth  day  or  the  eighth  day,  meaning 
we  need  tln^ee  or  four  stages  oftentimes  to  complete  one  motion  picture, 
with  the  result  that  with  the  set  built  on  the  second  stage,  if  it  is  not 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  shooting  company  the  following  morning 
and  cannot  be  used,  we  are  obligated  to  maintain  the  salaries  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  company,  involving  around  $10,000  a  day. 
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Mr.  McCann".  Did  these  jurisdictional  battles  create  any  additional 
cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Substantially. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  HorKiNS.  You  asked  me,  first,  about  tlie  first  strike.  I  sug- 
gested that  during  the  first  several  weeks  of  the  first  strike  it  was  very 
costly.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  obtain  experienced  men  and  train 
them — a  program  of  trying  to  develop  men,  inexperienced  people,  on 
how  to  do  the  job.  It  was  very,  very  costly  and  required  perhaps 
twice  as  long  in  tlie  first  several  weeks  to  get  the  sets  built  and  con- 
structed. You  had  to  time  your  picture  differently.  You  had  to  read- 
just your  people  and  readjust  your  sets,  in  order  to  have  your  sets 
completed. 

This  strike,  I  believe,  lasted  8  or  9  months,  and  as  time  went  on 
obviously  the  people  began  to  improve  in  tlieir  ability  and  the  situa- 
tion began  to  gradually  improve.  From  my  opinion  it  was  gradually 
improved  to  the  extent  we  were  operating  fairly  satisf actorilj^ — at  least, 
we  were  getting  all  of  our  pictures  made — until  the  settlement  which 
came  about  on  October  31, 1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  when  that  settlement  took  place,  what  happened 
then  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  following  day,  as  I  recall,  under  the  Cincinnati 
agreement,  every  single  person,  whether  he  be  a  department  head  or 
foreman,  or  on  down  the  line,  and  regardless  of  any  union  or  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  CSU,  returned  to  his  job  unless  he  happened  to  be  ill  or 
out  of  town.  In  those  cases  we  leaned  over  backward  and  brought 
them  back  to  work  as  soon  as  they  were  able — they  were  to  come  to 
work  if  it  was  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  We  had  a  couple 
of  men  in  Mexico  and  some  that  were  ill ;  they  came  back  later.     • 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  explain  to  the  chairman  what  you  told  me 
out  in  the  hall  with  respect  to  the  building  of  a  ship  or  the  building 
of  some  particular  house,  and  the  problems  you  had  between  the  lATSE 
and  the  carpenters  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  am  afraid  j^ou  have  the  wrong  man,  Mr.  McCann. 
I  didn't  mention  anytliing  to  you  in  the  hall  about  a  ship. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  it  you  were  talking  to  me  about? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  was  laughing  about  a  situation  that  arose  recently 
in  regard  to  a  jurisdictional  problem.  It  struck  me  as  being  humorous, 
that  is  why  I  referred  to  tliat  one  case,  out  of  perhaps  several  hundred, 
which  have  been  more  serious.  It  struck  me  as  bein^  a  little  bit  hu- 
morous recently  when  we  had  a  location  about  30  miles  from  Holly- 
wood, and  we  had  about  25  holes  that  had  to  be  dug  in  the  ground 
about  2  feet  deep  and  perhaps  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  much  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  About  8  inches,  maybe  10.  The  idea  was  to  dig  the 
holes,  to  put  some  fence  posts  in  them,  to  build  a  fence.  They  got  out 
there  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  to  dig  3  or  4  more  holes.  They 
had  about  25  to  put  the  posts  in,  but  they  decided  to  dig  4  or  5  more 
holes  to  put  some  bushes  in. 

Well,  we  got  that  job  done.  The  next  day  I  had  a  telephone  call  and 
I  was  pretty  badly  ribbed  because  we  didn't  send  a  truck  or  bus  out 
there  with  two  men  from  another  labor  organization  to  dig  the  other 
three  holes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  you  had  two  different  common  laborers? 
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Air.  Hopkins.  Both  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  McCann.  Both  were  common  labor  organizations  in  the  unions. 
One  of  them  dug  all  of  the  holes  in  the  ground 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  since  you  put  plants  in  three  or  four  holes,  in- 
stead of  putting  fence  posts,  you  were  bawled  out  by  the  laboring 
union  for  having  not  sent  out  two  men  from  the  studios  for  digging 
those  two  or  three  holes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  we  were  going  to  discuss  that,  those  are  minor. 
There  are  so  many  more  that  are  more  important.  Recently  we  had 
a  situation  in  Catalina  Island  they  hadn't  contemplated.  In  an 
emergency  a  situation  developed,  and  in  that  case  you  have  to  do 
something,  when  you  didn't  happen  to  foresee  some  minor  thing  like 
digging  another  hole.  This  was  about  4  feet  square;  I  think  the 
right  man  dug  the  hole.     I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Eight  days  later  I  had  another  telephone  call  in  which  the  gentlemen 
suggested  I  made  a  horrible  mistake.  I  said,  "It  is  8  days.  I  can't 
go  back  and  cover  up  the  hole."  I  said,  "What  should  I  have  done, 
lease  an  airplane  and  send  one  of  your  laborers  over  to  Catalina 
Islands  to  dig  that  hole?" 

He  said,  "I  think  that  would  have  been  in  line  with  the  contract.'' 

I  said,  "The  hole  is  dug  and  I  think  we  can  forget  about  it." 

He  said,  "This  time  we  will  let  it  go.     But  next  time,  watch  it." 

Mr.  McCann.  And  who  called  you  and  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  necessary  to  bring  this  individual  in  here?  I 
hardly  think  it  is  fair  to  mention  any  one  particular  man.  There 
are  very  few  labor  men  in  this  room  but  that  know  I  am  telling  the 
truth  and  will  recognize  the  problem.  They  can  see  it  themselves.  I 
can  bring  in  the  name  of  50,  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  forget  it.  I  am  not  interested  in  calling  out 
the  name  of  a  particular  representative  of  a  minor  union.  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  call  Mr.  Hutcheson  by  name. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  am  not  hesitating.  If  I  were  going  to  give  names 
I  prefer  beginning  and  giving  a  lot  of  them.     I  could  call  off  50, 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have.  Do  you  have  any- 
thing further  to  oifer  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  What  did  you  say 
you  figured  the  cost  of  this  strike  to  the  men  would  be  for  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  would  say  that,  regardless  of  the  people  available, 
whether  they  be  on  strike  or  whether  you  have  in  mind  the  problem 
that  results  from  the  shutting  down  of  a  picture  for  1  day  that  is  on 
production,  that  the  average  cost  would  be  around  $10,000  a  day.  If 
you  have  50  companies  or  members  in  the  entire  industry,  I  think  you 
would  find  a  half-a-million-dollar  loss  a  day.  I  don't  think  any  in- 
dustry could  stand  that  very  long,  and  the  reason  why 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wait  a  minute.    Wlio  pays  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  producer — the  company  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  the  money  comes  from  the  employer,  I  think, 
when  you  pay  the  salary. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  the  public  pays  for  it,  because  you  have  got  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  tickets  to  see  a  movie,  and  when  you  go  to  the 
show  it  is  certainly  passed  on  to  the  public  in  that  line. 
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Mr.  Hoi'Kixs.  I  have  been  surprised  myself  at  liow  far  a  $5  bill  goes, 
takincf  the  family  aroinid. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  wonder  how  much  further  the  public  is  going  to  keep 
on  going  to  the  pictures,  with  this  money  they  have  to  pay  to  see  a 
movie  today.  There  must  be  a  stop  to  it  sometime.  It  can't  go  on 
forever.  The  public  pa3^s  in  the  end.  That  is  what  Congress  is 
interested  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  one  other  quastion  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Cobb. 

Wlio  instructed  vou  to  lay  off  the  carpenters  and  painters  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1946  ? 

Mr.  HoPKixs.  No  one  instructed  me  on  that  date  to  lay  off  car- 
penters and  painters.  I  was  instructed  on,  I  think,  around  the  first 
or  the  middle  of  September,  I  believe,  when  we  found  thnt  the  car- 
penters and  painters  would  not  take  the  work  assiguf^d  to  them,  we 
were  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  situation,  and  I 
think  at  that  time  we,  the  labor  managers,  were  informed  through 
the  appropriate  channels  that  we  were  not  to  discharge  those  men, 
that  we  were  to  ask  them  to  do  the  work  which  they  had  already  done — 
they  had  built  sets,  and  certainly  the  painters  had  always  painted. 
We  were  to  ask  them  to  do  the  work,  and  if  they  refused  to  do  the 
work  we  were  to  ask  them  to  leave  the  premises  if  they  would,  and  to 
give  them  their  money  they  had  coming  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann".  When  you  say  "through  the  appropriate  channels," 
who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  came,  as  I  recall,  from  either  Mr.  Casey's  office 
or  through  a  bulletin  or  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pelton,  I  have  forgotten 
which. 

Mr.  McCanx.  But  you  received  your  instructions  either  from  Mr. 
Pelton  or  from  Mr.  Casey's  office  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  to  how  to  handle  that? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  then  in  turn  the  men  were  handled  as  individ- 
uals, every  man  was  handled  personally  by  the  department  head  con- 
cerned, the  paint  department  head  and  the  construction  department 
head.  Each  man  was  asked,  "Will  you,  Joe  Brown,  take  this  job  on 
stage  8?"  And  if  he  said,  "No,  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  do  it,"  then  we 
asked  him  if  he  would  leave  the  premises  if  he  would  not  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  get  those  instructions,  do  you  re- 
member ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  aronnd  the  middle  of  September. 
However,  we  did  the  thing  gradually.  It  was  not  done  in  mass,  because 
I  think  most  of  us  felt  that  from  day  to  day,  because,  as  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out,  it  seems  as  though  a  lot  of  things  happened  very 
rapidly,  but  oftentimes  they  were  not  followed  through  on,  and  I  think 
lotis  of  us  had  hoped  that,  perhaps,  day  by  day.  Mr.  Sorrell  and  Mr. 
Walsh  and  others  would  be  able  to  work  out  this  problem,  and  the 
strike  would  be  over,  you  know.  So  it  was  not  done  in  a  great  big 
hurry,  until  the  last,  the  latter  part,  about  the  23d — I  o-ness  it  was  about 
that  time — we  still  had  a  largo  number — we  had  perhaps  25  left  out  of 
maybe  175  men.  We  decided  to  go  ahead  and  shoot  the  works,  and  at 
that  time  we  asked  them,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  about  September  23d  ? 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me  this.  Did  you  have  those  instructions  in 
writinof  or  orally? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  believe  they  were  oral.    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Hopkins,  you  were  War  Manpower  Com- 
missioner during  the  time  of  the  war,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  For  2  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  did  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  during 
the  war  affect  the  labor  shortage  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  depended  entirely  upon  the  local  situation  in 
the  individual  plant.  It  happened  that  during  the  war  a  great  many 
companies  that  had  not  been  organized  prior  to  the  war  became  highly 
organized.  In  fact,  I  think  every  shipyard  and  every  aircraft  plant 
on  the  west  coast,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Douglas,  was  organ- 
ized, and  I  think  I  could  safely  say  that  75  percent  of  the  important 
war  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  organized. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir;  unless  the  chairman  has  some  ques- 
tions, we  will  excuse  you. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sax. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  that  you 
are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CARROLL  SAX,  LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER, 
WARNER  BROTHERS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Sax.  Carroll  Sax,  72571/2  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Sax.  Warner  Brothers  Studios,  as  labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  job? 

Mr.  Sax.  For  8  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  state,  please,  what  your  duties  are  as  labor 
relations  manager  at  Warner  Brothers  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Well,  I  administer  the  contracts  that  are  in  effect,  contracts 
we  have  with  various  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  the  top  man  in  labor  relations  at  Warner 
Brothers  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  on  the  bargaining  committee  of  the  in- 
dustry or  did  you  just  carry  out  their  instructions  as  they  came  to 
you? 

Mr.  Sax.  No  ;  I  carried  out  the  instructions  as  they  came  to  me. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  And  consequently  all  of  the  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments and  problems  which  the  committee  that  handled  the  negotia- 
tions with  labor  had  were  then  tossed  into  your  lap  and  you  had  to 
work  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  in  your  own  language  what  your  prob- 
lem was  during  the  first  strike,  as  industrial  relations  manager  of 
Warner  Brothers  ? 
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INFr.  Sax.  When  the  strike  started  in  the  early  part  of  ^larch,  our 
mill  was  dark  for  about  a  week  because  of  the  refusal  of  certain  prop 
makers  to  do  carpentry  work,  and  after  this  had  continued  for  about 
a  week,  men  came  into  the  mill  from  local  44  and  performed  the 
carpenter  work,  and  then  later  men  were  brought  in  as  replacements 
to  replace  those  men  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  when  the  carpenters  walked  out  in 
March  of  1945,  your  prop  makers  or  your  grips — do  you  call  them 

"grips"? 

Mr.  Sax.  Grips,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Refused  to  take  the  place  of  the  carpenters  and  do 
that  carpentry  work? 

Mr.  Sax.  Not  all  of  them,  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Practically  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  There  were  some — there  Avere  ])robal)ly  some  25  or  30  prop 
makers  who  refused  to  do  the  carpentry  woik. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  they  members  of  the  carpenters'  union,  too? 

Mr.  Sax.  No,  no ;  they  were  members  of  local  44,  prop  makers. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  about  membership  in  the  two  unions?  Were 
there  many  of  your  men  who  carried  cards  in  both  unions  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  It  is  possible.  I  wouldn't  know.  They  might  carry  cards 
in  both  locals. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  about  a  week,  though,  you  brought  in  outsiders 
from  other  sources,  did  you  not?     Where  did  you  get  those  outsiders? 

Mr.  Sax.  The  lATSE  supplied  those  replacements. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  were  their  qualifications  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Sax.  We  knew  nothing  about  their  qualifications  other  than  they 
were  supplied  as  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  do  the  job  as  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Well,  they  did  the  job  fairly  satisfactorily.  I  would  not 
say  that  they  did  the  job  as  efficiently  as  the  carpenters  had  worked 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  that  continue,  sir? 

Mr.  Sax.  That  continued  right  straight  through  until  later  on  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  McCann.  "When  the  strike  ended  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  When  they  came  back — that  is  right — in  October. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  let  those  people  go,  did  you,  and  put  in  car- 
penters on  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  w^ill  you  tell  us  what  followed  in  the  strike 
which  came  on  that  fall  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Well,  then,  in  the  fall,  in  September,  when  the  sets  were 
declared  hot,  we  sent  carpenters  and  painters  to  the  various  stages,  and 
they  refused  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  they  start  refusing  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  think  around  the  middle  of  September,  I  would  say.  I 
don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  we  did  have  a  set  at  the  photograph 
studio  out  there  where  the  carpenters  refused  to  do  certain  of  the  work 
and  we  laid  them  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  lay  them  off  about  the  middle  of  September? 

Mr.  Sax.  It  was  about  the  18th  or  19th,  I  think. 

]\fr.  McCann.  You  laid  them  off  before  the  23d  when  they  refused 
to  do  the  work  ? 
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Mr.  Sax.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  continue  to  lay  them  off  on  up  to  the  23d? 

Mr.  Sax.  Yes ;  we  continued  to  lay  them  off  later  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  they  were  all  laid  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  laid  off  the  rest  of  them  on  the  23d,  did  you? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  think  that  is  correct, 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  lay  lay  them  off  before  they  refused  to  do 
the  job? 

Mr.  Sax.  No;  we  asked  them  to  do  the  job,  told  them  to  go  to  the 
stages,  and  they  refused  to  do  the  job ;  some  of  them  went  to  the  stages. 
We  laid  them  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  make  the  checks  out  before  that  or  after- 
ward ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Not  the  checks ;  no ;  we  didn't  make  them  out  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  converted  lay-off  on  the 
23d  by  your  industry,  and  that  all  the  carpenters  and  painters  were  to 
be  laid  off? 

Mr.  Sax.  No  ;  I  think  that  required  a  couple  of  days — 2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  get  instructions  on  that  from  Mr.  Casey? 

Mr.  Sax.  From  the  office ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  got  them  from  the  office,  and  did  you  get  in- 
structions on  the  23d  you  were  to  lay  all  those  men  off  that  were  not 
on  the  job? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  think  the  instructions  came  a  day  or  two  before.  I  am 
not  sure  of  that.     I  couldn't  say,  but  it  was  approximately  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  tell  you  when  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Mr.  Sax.  They  told  us  to  have  the  men  do  the  work,  and  if  they 
didn't  do  the  work,  to  lay  them  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  your  instructions  written  or  oral  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  They  were  oral. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  before  the  28d  did  you  get  those  in- 
structions ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Oh,  I  don't  remember.  It  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
days  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  Might  have  been  a  couple  of  days  before. 

Now,  have  you  anything  to  offer,  sir,  to  help  us  in  that  problem? 
Do  you  have  any  personal  opinion — living  close  to  the  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  Warner  plant — have  you  a  personal  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  all  this  situation  and  have  you  any  recommendations  as  to  the  cure 
of  it? 

Mr.  Sax.  Well,  I  think  the  problem  has  been  pretty  well  covered 
relative  to  this  desire  for  power  or  control  by  the  various  interna- 
tionals. We  do  have  some  of  it  on  the  local  level  where  we  have  that 
problem. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  little  bosses  and  big  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  j^ou  find  that  same  problem,  that  same  yen  for 
power,  is  also  responsible  in  local  circles  for  a  great  many  of  the 
problems? 

Mr.  Sax.  We  do  have  that.  You  have  that  in  certain  instances  where 
there  are  locals  that  are  vying  for  certain  work  jurisdictions  involved. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lATSE  men  who  refused 
to  do  the  carpenter  work  during  the  first  week  after  the}?-  were  laid  off? 
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Mr.  Sax.  They  were  laid  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  laid  off  the  I ATSE  men  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Plow  many  men  did  you  lay  off  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  don't  know.    I  think  there  were  possibly  15  or  20.    I  am 

not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  include  among  those  carpenters  and  painters, 
both?  ^  i  .1  J 

Mr.  Sax.  No,  no ;  those  were  just  the  prop  makers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  the  prop  makei*s,  on  account  of  the  prop  makers 
refusing  to  do  carpenters'  and  painters'  work ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  No;  just  the  carpentry  work.  As  the  result  of  that,  as  I 
say,  we  didn't  open  our  mill  for  a  week;  it  was  dark;  we  could  not 
operate  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  laid  off  15  or  20  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  furnish  me  a  list  of  those  that  j^ou  laid  off 
at  that  time,  who  refused  to  do  the  cari:)entry  work  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  important  data,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  it  is  a  protection  for  the  industry  and  a  pro- 
tection for  the  lATSE — it  is  a  protection  for  everybody — to  know 
that  this  was  done.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  check  and  we  can  see 
whether  they  went  back  the  next  day  or  whether  they  were  laid  off  in 
good  faith.  I  ask  that,  when  this  list  is  received,  it  be  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  10,"  and  filed  for  reference. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  this  question  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  what  we  want  here  is  the  truth,  and  if  it  hurts 
anybody,  let  that  fall  where  it  falls. 

Do  you  have  a  record  of  the  number  of  permittees  today,  Mr.  Sax, 
working  on  lATSE  cards  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  I  don't  think  we  have  a  record  of  the  permittees. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  the  facts  now,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
an  unnecessarily  long  record  for  the  Congress ;  we  don't  want  that,  but 
I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  facts.  We  want  to  know,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  tell  me,  how  many  of  the  men  who  have  stayed  in  the 
studios — carpenters  and  painters,  and  those  that  are  out  on  strike — 
are  working  as  bona  fide  union-labor  men,  or  working  as  permittees. 
Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  No  ;  I  don't.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  offhand.  I  wouldn't 
know. 

Mr,  McCann.  Wien  these  men  come  to  you  for  a  job  they  have  to 
show  you  a  card  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  They  have  evidence  when  they  come  to  work;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann."^  When  they  have  the  evidence,  that  is  all  you  are 
interested  in? 

Mr.  Sax.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  don't  have  any  check-off? 

Mr,  Sax,  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  have  to  pay  the  union  anything  from  the 

pay  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Sax.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  can  offer  to  help  us 
with  in  the  way  of  information  ? 
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Mr.  Sax.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  had  any  jurisdictional  trouble  with  the 
lATSE  unions  since  the  carpenters  are  out? 

Mr.  Sax.  Well,  no ;  we  have  gone  along  fairly  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  not  exactly  it,  sir.  I  mean,  do  the  lATSE 
members  fight  among  themselves,  now  that  the  carpenters  are  out  ? 

Mr.  Sax.  Not  particularly ;  no.     We  have  had  very  little  trouble. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  had  very  little  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Sax.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  of  any  at  all  that  you  are  having  between 
the  lATSE  unions? 

Mr.  Sax.  No  ;  I  can't  think  of  any  special  trouble. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10 
a.  m.  of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  August  14,  1947.) 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST    14,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Buildin*^  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  this  morning  that  I  have  become 
quite  perturbed  over  the  number  of  people  who  are  served  with 
subpenas  who  try  to  get  out  of  testifying. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Congress, 
that  when  a  citizen's  services  are  needed  in  an  investigation  such  as 
this,  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anyone  too  big  in  this  country  of  ours 
to  answer  the  call  to  divulge  information  that  he  may  possess  that 
would  serve  in  clearing  up  a  situation  like  we  have  right  here  on 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Hartley  called  me  from  St.  Louis  this  morning,  where  they 
have  even  followed  him  on  the  road  to  try  to  get  out  of  coming  here. 
And  my  answer  to  him  was,  "No,  the  men  we  have  served  must 
appear  here."    So  I  wanted  that  understood. 

Mr.  Counsel,  proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  return  to  the  reading 
of  the  record  which  we  discontinued  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Casey,  will  you  take  the  stand  ? 

TESTIMONY  OP  PAT  CASEY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir ;  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  always  have  to  do  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right ;  I  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  taking  up  where  we  left  o£E 
yesterday  afternoon  I  have  something  else  I  would  like  to  say. 

Testimony  has  been  introduced  with  respect  to  a  1921  agreement. 
As  I  understand,  you  have  that,  Mr.  Luddy  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes;  I  submitted  it  to  you,  and  I  think  it  went  into 
evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  that  is  in  evidence  ? 
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]\Ir.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  it  isn't. 

Mv.  LuDDY.  Oh. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  \YOuld  like  to  see  that. 

Before  we  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  the  sequence  of 
these  things  so  we  will  know  whether  we  have  everything  in  the  record. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  the  5th  day  of  February  1925. 
This  is  the  agreement  known  as  the  1926  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  that  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  21st  is  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  agreement  of  the  21st  is  attached  to  it.  These 
have  not  been  received  in  evidence  as  yet? 

Mr.  Price.  The  1926  agreement  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  1921  is  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  McCann,  but  it  was  also  on  that  sheet. 
It  will  be  exhibit  5.    No ;  the  1921  agreement  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  this  agree- 
ment of  1921  to  appear  in  evidence  as  exhibit  5-A. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  1921  agreement  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  also  the  1926.  Why  don't  you  substitute  that  for 
exhibit  5? 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  as  complete  as  the  1926?  The  1926  you  showed 
me  seemed  to  be  far  more  complete. 

Mr.  Price.  There  are  two  other  agreements  that  are  on  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  get  this  in  consecutive  order  for  purposes 
of  interpretation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes ;  get  the  complete  one. 

Mr.  Price.  This  has  an  agreement  with  the  electrical  workers,  which 
has  not  been  discussed  at  all,  and  is  not  really  in  issue  here.  It  has 
another  agreement  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  we  will  substitute  the  agreement. 
Is  that  the  complete  1921  agreement? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  will  be  exhibit  5,  instead  of  the  present  ex- 
hibit 5. 

(The  complete  1921  agreement  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  5,"  replac- 
ing the  1926  agreement,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

We  have  received  in  evidence  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement,  haven't 
we? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  received  in  evidence  the  directive  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  vice  presidents  of  December  26  ? 

j\[r.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Have  we  received  in  evidence  the  clarification  of 
August  16,  1946? 

IMr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  tliat  is  exhibit  4. 

INIr.  McCann.  Exhibit  4.  Now,  before  we  go  further,  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  record  the  telegram  whicli  has  just  been  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Casey,  I  wish  you  would  leave  the  stand  for  a  moment. 

]\fr.  Sorrell,  please  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kjearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HERBERT  K.  SORRELL,  BUSINESS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, MOVING  PICTURE  PAINTERS;  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  STUDIO  UNIONS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr,  SoRREi/L.  Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  1153  Norton  Avenue,  Glendale. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Citrus  1-8977. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  with  a  labor 
union  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  am  business  representative  of  the  Moving  Picture 
Painters  and  president  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  morning  you  handed  to  me  a  purported  telegram 
dated  October  26,  194G,  from  Indianapolis,  Inch,  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  filed  at  11:  50  a.  m.  This  telegram  is  signed  on  the  type- 
writer by  W.  C.  Birthright,  and  it  is  called  a  copy. 

I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  telegram  which 
you  received  from  W.  C.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  did  not  receive  the  telegram  from  W.  C.  Birthright. 
It  was  received  by  a  member  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  for  Mi\ 
Murphy. 

We  had  a  meeting  that  night  and  a  court  reporter  took  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting  and  that  telegram  was  read  into  the  evidence.  I 
took  the  copy  of  that  telegram  from  the  evidence  that  was  read  that 
night.  It  was  read  by — I  forget  the  name  of  the  actor  who  read  the 
telegram,  but  he  read  it  before  Mr.  Murphy  saw  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Now,  this  is  addressed  to  George  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  you  who  has  the  original  telegram,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  So  far  as  I  know,  either  George  Murphy  has  the  orig- 
inal or  it  can  be  had  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  where  I  imagine 
they  filed  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  any  of  you  know — or  can  you  corroborate  that, 
Mr.  Luddy? 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  am  sure  the  original  telegram  is  in  the  files  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  But  I  know  nothing  about  the  wording  of  the 
telegram. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  that  this  is  accurate, 
from  Mr.  Luddy's  statement,  I  shall  read  this  telegram. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading).  Telegram,  dated  October  26,  1946,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  11 :  50  a.  m. 

George  Murphy, 

Hollyivood,  Calif. 

Correction  of  telephone  conversation :  Pursuant  to  instructions  handed  down 
by  the  executive  council  at  its  sessions  held  on  August  15,  1946,  the  Hollywood 
jurisdictional  committee  reviewed  the  work  division  api^licable  to  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  as  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee's decision  dated  December  26,  1945,  and  reaffirmed  its  previous  decision. 

The  committee  took  cognizance  of  the  allegations  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  President  Green  by  Organizer  Daniel  V.  Flanagan  under  date  of  August 
9,  1946.  According  to  a  brief  embodied  therein,  studio  carpenters'  local  946, 
U.  B.  of  C.  &  J.  of  A.,  alleges  that  certain  violations  have  taken  place  whereby 
the  carpenters'  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  the  directive  has  been  encroached  upon. 
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Jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  section  8  of  the 
decision,  which  specifically  excluded  trim  and  mill  work  on  said  sets  and  stages. 
The  word  "erection"  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  or 
locations.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recognizes  the 
jurisdiction  over  construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within  the  purview 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America's  jurisdiction. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  recognized  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  on  all  mill  work  and  car- 
penter work  in  connection  with  studios,  all  work  in  carpenter  shops,  all  per- 
manent construction,  and  all  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  violations,  the  committee  hereby  directs  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  Hollywood  motion  picture  studio  dispute  strictly  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  directive  handed  down-  on  December  26,  1945. 

W.  C.  Birthright. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  so-called  modification,  that 
is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  Except  for  the  first  four  words. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  if  this  telegram  was  received, 
Mr.  Sorrell  ?    You  call  it  Sorrel  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  way  your  cousin  calls  it. 

Mv.  Sorrell.  My  father  called  me  Sorrel,  like  a  sorrel  horse. 

Mr.  McCakn.  I  want  to  get  that  straight,  because  in  Washington 
your  cousin  told  me  he  is  Sorrel. 

]\Ir.  Sorrell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  telegram  was  received  after 
the  telephone  conversation  in  which  the  movie  guild  and  various 
persons,  including  yourself,  talked  with  the  members  of  this  committee 
over  long  distance  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  It  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  telegram  was  received  the  following  day,  was  it? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  believe  it  was  the  following  day.  It  might  have 
been  that  night.     It  was  either  that  night  or  the  following  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Lucldy  for  furnishing  me  with  a 
copy  of  this  telephone  transcript,  which,  apparently,  comes  from  the 
magazine  of  the  lATSE. 

I  call  attention  to  page  10,  from  which  I  am  reading,  of  the  General 
Bulletin  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  LtJDDY.  December  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  December  194G,  which  is  entitled  "Verbatim  Re- 
port of  Telephone  Conversation  Between  Members  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  Board  of  Directors,  CSU  Officials  and  the  Studio  Jurisdictional 
Committee  Toward  Effecting  Settlement  of  the  Studio  Situation." 

I  note  that  the  first  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

In  a  manifest  determination  to  secure  peace  in  the  Hollywood  studio  situation, 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  our  organization  and 
the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  on  October  25,  held  a  three-way  long-distance 
telephone  conversation  between  officials  of  the  CSU  and  two  members  of  the 
studio  jurisdictional  committee,  William  C.  Birthright  and  Felix  H.  Knight, 
who  were  speaking  from  their  union  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  respectively.  The  third  member  of  the  committee,  William 
C.  Doherty,  was  in  Europe  and  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  portion  that  I  will  now  read. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  this  telegram  was  dated 
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Mr.  Price.  The  next  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  next  day.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  we 
desire  from  Mr.  Sorrell  at  this  time.  I  wish  he  would  leave  the  chair 
and  Mr.  Casey  would  return. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Resumed 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  last  night  you  were  reading  and  I  think 
you  stopped  at  that  point  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Peery  Price  is  reading  from  the  records  of  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Price  (reading)  : 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.,  November  4,  1946. 
Mr.  Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

550Jf  Holli/ivood  Boulevard,  Hollyxvood,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey  :  Enclosed  please  find  12  copies  of  the  CSU  draft  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  over  the  allocation  of  work  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry.  Attached  to  these  drafts  are  copies  of  the  CSU  letter  to  the 
representatives  of  the  other  unions  involved,  vphich  point  out  the  CSU  purpose  in 
submitting  this  draft  in  the  interest  of  providing  simple  machinery  for  the  effec- 
tive and  speedy  settlement  of  all  disputes — machinery  which  can  go  into  effect 
as  soon  as  the  basic  issues  of  the  strike  are  settled,  i.  e.,  the  signing  of  collective 
bargaining  contracts  with  all  the  unions,  containing  wage  provisions  to  increase 
take-home  pay  by  suflSclent  amount  to  cover  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  are  sure  that  your  study  of  the  enclosed  draft  will  result  in  approval  of 
its  basic  provisions.     Of  course,  it  is  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  negotiations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
BLerbekt  K.  Sorrell,  President. 


Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.,  November  2,  1946. 
Mr.  John  Dales,  Jr., 

Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Deab  Mb.  Dales  :  We  enclose  for  your  consideration  the  CSU  draft  of  the 
Agreement  To  Arbitrate  Disputes  in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  Over  the  Allo- 
cation of  Work.  In  our  considered  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  our  at- 
torneys and  counsel,  this  draft  provides  adequate  yet  simple  machinery  for  the 
effective  and  speedy  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  the  impartial  chairman  we  have  selected. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  agreement  can  go  into  effect  immediately 
upon  the  return  of  all  unions  to  work,  the  draft  provides  that  the  agreement  will 
go  into  effect  when  it  is  signed  by  the  major  producers  and  by  two-thirds  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  local  unions  in  the  industry.  In  this  way  no  one  local  union  or  inter- 
national can  indefinitely  hold  up  the  settlement,  as  they  could  under  the  first 
rough  draft.  Provision  is  made  for  the  subsequent  signatures  of  independent 
producers,  the  remaining  local  unions  if  any  do  not  sign  at  the  outset,  and  for 
the  signatures  of  the  eight  international  unions  in  the  industry,  which  signatures 
may  be  regarded  as  proper,  but  not  necessary  or  essential  to  put  the  agreement  in 
operation. 

Our  attorneys  have  submitted  copies  of  the  CSU  draft  to  Mr.  Beilenson,  who 
prepared  the  initial,  rough  draft.  A  copy  of  their  letter  to  him  is  attached.  Mr, 
Beilenson  suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  directly  with  the  unions  involved. 

We  suggest  that  the  CSU  draft  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  completing  negotia- 
tions. Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  discuss  and  negotiate  any  changes  which  may 
be  proposed. 

In  order  to  expedite  our  negotiations,  we  suggest  that  representatives  of  the 
unions  involved,  and  their  attorneys,  hold  themselves  available  for  a  meeting 
on  Monday,  November  4,  preferably  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Keenan,  who  is 
expected  in  Los  Angeles  on  that  day.  If  he  is  delayed,  we  are  nevertheless  ready 
to  meet  on  Monday  to  start  work  on  the  final  draft. 
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We  wish  to  assure  all  parties  that  every  local  of  the  CSU  stands  ready  to  sign 
the  final  draft  at  the  very  moment  that  it  is  completed.  We  desire  to  make 
certain,  however,  that  this  time  the  agreement  be  crystal  clear  in  its  terms 
so  that  no  "clarification"  will  be  necessary.  The  machinery  we  provide  must 
actually  prevent  further  interruptions  of  production  because  of  disputes  over 
allocation  of  work  and  must  not  cause  further  trouble  or  disputes.  We  are 
sure  you  feel  the  same  way. 

May  we  expect  your  phone  call  on  Monday  morning  to  arrange  for  our  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Conference  of   Sttdio  Unions, 
HuiBERT  K.  SoRREix,  President. 

Copy  to  Mr.  Joseph  Tuohy,  Studio  Transportation  Drivers,  local  No.  399. 
Copy  to  Mr.  Roy  M.  Brewer,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage 
Employees. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions  Draft  of  Contract  for  Arbitration  of  Disputes 
Over  the  Allocation  of  Work  in  the  Motion-Pictutre  Industry 

Agreement  entered  into  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  this day  of 

1946,  by  and  between  all  the  signatories  hereto,  classified  respectively  as  local 
unions,'  international  unions,  and  motion-picture  producers,  and  such  additional 
local  unions,  internatioal  unions,  and  motion-picture  producers  which  may  here- 
after become  signatory  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided : 

WITNESSETH 

Whereas  the  motion-picture  industry  has  been  vexed  with  disputes  over  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  work  which  have  affected  particularly  local  unions 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  employed  in  the  industry,  and  which  have 
resulted  in  interruptions  of  production :  and 

Whereas  the  complete  settlement  of  the  current  labor  dispute  in  the  industry 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  impartial  machinery  to  settle  such 
disputes  and  future  interruptions  of  production  due  to  such  disputes  would  be 
avoided  thereby ;  and 

Whereas  all  the  parties  hereto  have  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  this  result ; 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  above  result,  the  parties  hereto 
mutually  agree  as  follows  : 

/.  Parties 

1.  Motion-picture  producers,  international  unions  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  having  local  unions  engaged  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  and  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  local  unions  engaged  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
and  no  others,  shall  be  eligible  to  become  parties  and  signatories  to  this 
agreement. 

2.  Schedule  A  annexed  hereto  contains  a  list  of  the  present  major  motion- 
picture  producers.  Schedule  B  contains  a  list  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  local  unions  presently  engaged  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  Schedule 
C  contains  a  list  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  international  unions,  the 
local  unions  of  which  are  presently  engaged  in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

3.  All  local  unions  who  become  signatory  to  this  agreement  shall  use  their 
best  efforts  to  ol)tain  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  signatures  of  the 
international  unions  listed  on  schedule  C.  The  said  international  union  signa- 
tures shall  not  be  deemert  to  be  effective  until  all  of  the  international  unions 
listed  on  schedule  C  shall  have  become  signatories  to  this  contract. 

4.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement,  established  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, any  eligible  motion-picture  producer,  international  union,  or  local  union 
may  become  a  party  to  this  agreement  by  delivering  a  properly  executed  original 
of  this  agreement  to  the  impartial  chairman  provided  for  herein,  who  shall  re- 
tain the  same  and  advise  all  signatories  to  the  agreement  of  such  additional  party 
or  parties.  Such  delivery  to  the  impartial  chairman  shall  be  deemed  delivery 
to  all  signatories. 

II.  Scope  of  this  af/reement 

1.  This  agreement  shall  be  limited  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  over  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  work  affecting  at  least  one  of  the  unions,  local  or 
international  signatory  hereto. 
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2.  If  the  dispute  involves  only  unions  signatory  hereto,  it  shall  be  settled  here- 
under with  such  unions  as  the  sole  parties  to  the  proceedings.  If  the  dispute  in- 
volves one  or  more  unions  signatory  hereto  and  one  or  more  American  Federation 
of  Labor  unions  not  signatory  hereto,  it  shall  be  settled  hereunder  vpith  the 
unions  signatory  hereto  and  the  producer  or  producers  involved  as  parties,  unless 
the  union  or  vmions  not  signatory  hereto  become  signatories  to  this  agreement 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  in  which  case  the  proceedings  shall  continue 
without  the  producer  or  producers  as  parties. 

3.  Disputes  wholly  between  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  same  international 
union,  or  wholly  between  an  international  union  and  one  or  more  of  its  local 
unions,  shall  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement  unless  such  disputes 
are  submitted  in  writing  with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  thereto. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  prevent  local  unions  from  agreeing  be- 
tween themselves  on  the  allocation  of  work,  nor  international  unions  from  alter- 
ing their  respective  jurisdictions  by  agreements  duly  made. 

///.  Basic  agreement 

1.  There  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  by  reason  of  any  dispute  coming  within 
the  scope  of  this  agreement. 

2.  Tliere  shall  be  no  change  in  the  allocations  of  work  as  the  same  existed  on 
September  1,  1946,  unless  such  change  results  from  proceedings  taken  under  this 
agreement,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  unions  directly  involved,  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  executive  council  committee  on  the  Hollywood  jurisdic- 
tional controversy  as  issued  under  date  of  December  26,  1945,  by  Felix  H.  Knight, 
W.  C.  Birthright,  and  W.  C.  Doherty  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  December 
decision)  and  without  modification,  is  hereby  deemed  to  be  a  contract  binding 
upon  all  parties  who  become  signatory  to  this  agreement ;  said  signatures  to  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  affixed  to  the  December  26,  1945^ 
decision  as  a  contract.  On  any  matter  covered  by  the  December  decision,  the 
said  decision  shall  be  the  basis  or  starting  point  of  any  arbitration  had  there- 
under. A  copy  of  said  December  decision  is  annexed  hereto,  marked  "Schedule 
D,"  and  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

4.  All  signatories  to  this  agreement  shall  insert  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
American  Federation  of  Labor  collective-bargaining  agreements  to  which  they 
may  become  parties,  a  provision  that  the  parties  shall  be  bound  by  and  become 
signatories  to  this  agreement,  and  existing  contracts  between  signatories  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  amended  to  include  such  provision. 

5.  The  failure  of  any  motion-picture  producer  to  allocate  to  work  in  accord- 
ance with  any  agreement  mutually  arrived  at  by  parties  signatory  hereto  or 
the  terms  of  any  final  award  obtained  pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  material  breach  of  its  collective-bargaining  contract  not  only  with  the 
union  or  unions  directly  involved  in  the  dispute,  but  also  of  its  contracts  with  all 
unions  signatory  to  this  agreement. 

IV.  Impartial  chairtnan 

1.  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  is  liereby  named  the  permanent 
impartial  chairman  hereunder.  The  permanent  impartial  chairman  shall  also 
be  the  secretary  of  the  arbitration  tribunal.  In  case  of  his  death,  disability, 
resignation,  or  refusal  to  act,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  by  unanimous 
written  agreement  within  15  days  after  either  of  the  above  events  occur,  by  the 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  following  groups : 

(a)    Screen  Actors  Guild. 

(&)   Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

(<?)   International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

2.  In  default  of  such  agreement  within  the  15-day  period,  such  appointment 
at  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  groups  shall 
be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service;  such  ap 
pointment,  however,  shall  be  temporary  and  shall  prevail  until,  and  only  until, 
a  new  appointment  is  made  by  written  agreement  as  aforesaid. 

3.  The  impartial  chairman  shall  have  power  to  establish  the  rules  of  procedure 
under  which  he  shall  function,  which  may  be  informal,  and  which  shall  implement 
the  procedure  hereinafter  described. 

y.  Procedure 

1.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement,  any 
union  signatory  hereto  and  party  to  said  dispute  may  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
impartial  chairman  for  decision. 
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2.  Tlie  impartial  chairman  shall  proceed  immediately  to  decide  the  dispute, 
and  when  necessary  to  avoid  a  stoppage  of  work  may  take  an  on-the-spot  interim 
decision  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  pending  his  award, 
and  he  shall  make  el't'orts  to  settle  the  dispute  by  mediation. 

3.  Before  making  his  award,  the  impartial  chairman  will  give  each  party  to 
the  dispute  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  may  call  for  such  information  from 
any  of  the  signatories  hereto  as  he  deems  necessary  to  render  a  just  decision. 

4.  If  the  matter  is  not  settled,  the  award  of  the  impartial  chairman  shall  be 

rendered  within (10?)  days  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 

dispute  to  him,  unless  the  time  is  extended  by  written  agreement  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

5.  The  impartial  chairman  will  make  a  written  memorandum  of  all  interim 
decisions.  He  shall  make  all  awards  in  writing,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  duly 
acknowledged.  Copies  of  interim  decisions  and  of  awards  shall  be  served  on 
all  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  on  producers  affected  thereby. 

6.  The  impartial  chairman  shall  keep  a  i-ecord  of  all  disputes  and  all  interim 
decisions  and  awards  which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  all  parties 
signatory  hereto. 

7.  The  award  of  the  impartial  chairman  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties  as  to  the  matters  raised  in  the  particular  dispute  iinless  and  until  such 
award  is  reversed  or  modified  on  appeal  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  Any  party  to  a  dispute,  believing  that  the  subject  matter  of  said  dispute 
has  been  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  prior  award,  may  introduce  such  award 
in  the  pending  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  impartial  chairman  or  board  of 
arbitration,  as  the  case  may  be. 

VI.  Appeal  to  board  of  arbitration 

1.  Any  party  to  a  dispute  may  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  impartial  chair- 
man to  a  board  of  ai'bitration  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  Written  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  filed  with  the  impartial  chairman  within 
15  days  from  the  service  of  the  award,  who  shall  forthwith  notify  all  parties  to 
the  dispute. 

(&)  Each  party  to  the  dispute  shall  within  5  days  thereafter  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator, who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

(f)  Within  5  days  thereafter,  the  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  meeting 
in  the  presence  of  the  impartial  chairman,  by  unanimous  agreement  shall  select 
an  additional  arbitrator  who  shall  be  designated  and  shall  act  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  arbitration. 

(d)  Upon  failure  of  any  party  to  the  dispute  to  select  its  member  of  the  board 
of  arbitration,  or  upon  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  a  chairman  within 
the  time  set  forth,  any  party  to  the  dispute  may  invoke  arbitration  under  the 
Voluntary  Labor  Arbitration  Rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  chosen  pursuant  to  said  rules, 
by  the  headquarters  office  of  said  association,  and  from  its  national  panel  of 
arbitrators.     Thereafter,  the  arbitration  shall  proceed  according  to  said  rules. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration  is  selected 
by  the  parties  without  recourse  to  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  the 
arbitration  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  procedure  deter- 
mined by  the  arbitrator.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  shall  serve  as  the  submis- 
sion, and  each  party  to  the  dispute  may  file  a  statement  of  claim'  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

(f)  In  each  case  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  consider  the  award  of  the 
Impartial  chairman  which  is  under  review,  and  the  impartial  chairman  shall 
be  privileged  to  present  a  written  or  oral  report  to  the  board  of  arbitration  in 
support  of  the  award. 

ig)  Where  there  are  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  decision  shall  be  made 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  Where  there  are  more  than 
two  parties  to  the  dispute,  or  when  one  of  the  parties  has  failed  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  the  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
may  sit  and  hear  the  dispute,  and  participate  in  the  deliberation,  but  the  deci- 
sion shall  be  made  for  the  hoard  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
acting  nlone.  If  any  niember  of  the  board  of  arbitration  refuses  or  fails  to 
appear  after  due  notice,  the  arbitration  shall  nevertheless  proceed,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  acting  alone,  shall  make  the  decision  for  the  board. 
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In  each  case,  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  the  parties. 

ril.  Costs 

1.  All  parties  hereto,  except  international  unions,  whether  original  signatories 
or  otherwise,  agree  to  bear  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  administering  this 
agreement  by  the  impartial  chairman.  Half  of  such  expense  shall  be  borne 
by  the  signatory  unions  (equitably  prorated  among  them),  and  half  shall  be  borne 
by  the  signatory  producers  (equitably  prorated  among  them). 

2.  The  costs  of  appeal  to  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  prorated  by  the  parties 
involved  in  the  dispute.  In  the  event  a  party  to  a  dispute  initiates  an  appeal 
from  an  award  of  the  impartial  chairman  which  the  board  of  arbitration  finds 
lias  in  substantial  effect  been  covered  by  a  previous  decision  of  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, all  the  costs  of  the  succeeding  arbitration  may  be  assessed  against 
such  party. 

VIII.  Administrative  committee 

1.  Each  of  the  following  groups  shall  designate  a  representative  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  an  administi-ative  committee: 

(a)  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees, 

(b)  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 

(c)  Screen  Actors  Guild, 

(d)  Motion  Picture  Producei's. 

(e)  Add  additional  groups  if  necessary. 

2.  The  administrative  committee  shall  advise  with  the  impartial  chairman  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  effective  administration  of  this  agreement,  and  shall 
arrange  for  the  requisite  financing  thereof. 

3.  The  union  representatives  on  the  administrative  committee  may  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  impartial  chairman  in  establishing  an  equitable  basis  for  prorating 
costs  between  them. 

IX.  Effective  date 

1.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  if,  as,  and  when  it  has  been  executed 
by  all  of  the  producers  listed  on  schedule  A,  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
the  local  unions  listed  on  schedule  B. 

X.  This  contract  may  be  referred  to  as  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  Work 
Allocation  Contract. 

Mr.  Price.  The  schedules  are  apparently  omitted. 
The  next  document  is  a  Western  Union  telegram- 


Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment.  Will  you  tell  me  who  submitted  that 
document  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  submitted  by  that  first  letter  I  read,  by  the 
CSU.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  letter  also  shows  that  it  is  a  redraft. 
The  Screen  Actors  Guild  intervened  and  attempted  to  reach  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Conference  of  Studio 
"Unions  and  the  lATSE.  They  entered  into  some  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  provide  for  arbitration,  and  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  as  I 
understand  it,  prepared  the  original  draft  of  this  arbitration. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  submitted  by  the  CSU  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Then  the  CSU  redrafted  that  first  draft,  and  this  is 
their  proposed  change. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  offered  that  to  the  companies  and  to  the 
unions  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed, 

Mr.  Price.  The  Screen  Actors  Guild  can  tell  you  about  that  negotia- 
tion in  detail.  It  is  a  very  long  negotiation,  and  the}'^  can  tell  you 
about  it, 

Mr,  Price  (reading)  : 
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[Western  Union  telegram] 

Los  AxGELEs,  Calif. 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Produceks, 

550.'t  Hollyicood  Boulevard,  Ileadquarteis: 
(Attentiou  Pat  Casey.) 

Inasmuch  as  studio  unions  have  agreed  to  job  arbitration  in  principle,  and 
are  now  working  oiit  details  of  such  procedure,  signed  contract,  and  the  return  of 
all  workers  to  tlieir  jobs  witliout  discrimination  are  the  sole  remaining  ol)StacIes 
to  settlem(;nt  of  tlie  ctirrent  dispute.  The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  therefore 
demands  an  immediate  meeting  to  negotiate  contract  of  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.     Please  wire  reply  listing  time  and  place  for  meeting. 

Conference  of  Studio  L"'nions, 
Herbert  K.  Sorreix,  President. 


[Western  Union  telegram — night  letter] 

November  8,  1946. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

President,  Conference  of  Studio  Vnions, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Receipt  of  your  telegram  of  November  5  is  acknowledged.  Your  request  is  under 
consideration  and  you  will  be  advised  of  our  position  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week.    Regards. 

Pat  Casey, 
ChdiniKUi,  Producers'  Committee. 


Los  ANGEiLES,  Calif. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers'  Labor  Committee, 

550Jf  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollyicood: 

On  November  5  we  wired  you  reque.sting  that  negotiations  for  contracts  covering 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment  be  begun  immediately.  It  took  you  3 
days,  until  November  8,  to  advise  us  that  you  were  taking  our  request  under 
consideration.  Your  action  proves  conclusively  that  your  interest  is  not  in  reach- 
ing an  early  settlement,  but  rather  in  prolonging  the  current  dispute.  Our  con- 
tention that  this  is  a  lock-out  has  been  established  by  your  own  stalling,  evasion, 
and  delay.  Wages  and  hours  always  have  been  and  are  the  basic  issue  between 
us.  Your  delaying  tactics  will  not  weaken  our  fight  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
only  cause  us  to  intensify  our  activities  for  negotiations  to  achieve  contracts 
and  decent  wages  and  hours  for  all  workers  in  the  industry. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell,  President. 


(Motion  Picture  Association,  labor  dept.,  called  Western  Union  12  :  10  p.  m.) 

[Straight  wire] 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Further  replying  to  your  wire  of  November  5,  the  producers  do  not  believe  that 
your  request  for  bargaining  is  made  in  good  faith  with  the  intention  either  of 
arriving  at  contracts  for  the  unions  that  you  have  stated  that  you  represent  or 
of  achieving  industrial  peace  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  Good  faith  requires 
that  parties  negotiating  a  contract  have  the  honest  intention  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment and  abiding  by  it.  Your  unions  are  now  engaged  in  a  jurisdictional  strike 
in  absolute  disregard  both  of  the  agreement  which  you  made  in  October  1945  to 
abide  by  the  AFL  executive  council  committee  jurisdictional  award  and  of  the 
agreement  your  unions  made  on  July  2,  1946,  that  there  would  be  no  stoppage 
of  work  on  account  of  any  jurisdictional  controversy  pending  the  setting  up  of 
arbitration  machinery.  At  the  very  moment  when  you  ask  us  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts with  you,  that  strike  is  being  conducted  in  such  flagrant  violation  of  the 
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laws  of  our  land  that  it  borders  on  anarchy.  Our  employees  are  being  beaten; 
their  homes  are  being  bombed,  and  your  unions  are  engaging  in  coercive  mass 
picketing  in  direct  violation  of  law  and  court  orders.  By  failing  to  take  effective 
action  to  prevent  these  acts  of  violence  and  by  engaging  in  mass  picketing  in 
violation  of  court  orders,  you  and  the  other  leaders  of  your  unions  are  impeding, 
if  not  making  impossible,  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  arbitration  machinery. 

Tlie  willingness  of  your  unions  to  disregard  the  contractual  and  legal  obliga- 
tions is  clearly  indicated  by  their  conduct  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  In 
March  1945  your  unions  engaged  in  a  strike  during  the  prosecution  of  the  world 
war  in  violation  of  orders  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and,  as  stated  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  "in  disregard  of  the  orderly  processes"  of 
the  law  established  for  selection  of  a  bargaining  agent.  During  that  strike  your 
unions  also  engaged  in  such  violence  as  to  arouse  the  entire  community.  Nine 
months  later,  when  that  costly  and  needless  strike  was  settled,  your  unions  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  jurisdictional  award  of  the  AFL  executive  council  committee. 
Among  other  things,  that  committee  awarded  erection  of  sets  on  stages  to  the 
lATSE.  Still  later,  on  July  2.  1946.  your  unions  agreed  not  to  engage  in  any 
work  stoppage  pending  the  setting  up  of  machinery  for  settling  dis[)utes  ovei' 
jurisdiction.  In  complete  disregard  of  these  agreements,  your  unions  are  now 
engaged  in  another  strike,  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  producers  to 
violate  the  AFL  executive  council  committee  jurisdictional  award  by  turning  set 
erection  work  over  to  the  carpenters'  union.  The  intention  of  your  unions  fur- 
ther to  disregard  their  agreement  of  July  2,  1946,  is  indicated  by  the  undenied 
and  unrepudiated  publication  of  resolutions  of  some  of  your  unions  demanding 
wage  increases  at  this  time,  when  they  agreed  on  July  2,  1946,  that  the  25-percent 
wage  increase  made  on  that  date  should  remain  in  effect  until  January  1,  1948, 
subject,  under  certain  conditions,  to  reopening  as  to  wages  only,  on  January  1, 
1947. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  that  under  the  agreement  of  July  2,  1946,  general 
wage  increases  are  not  open  for  negotiation  at  this  time.  Your  demand  at 
this  time  to  negotiate  contracts  on  "wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,"  in 
disregard  of  the  July  2  wage  agreement  and  your  claim  in  your  wire  of  November 
10  that  "wages  and  hours  always  have  been  and  are  the  basic  issue  between  us" 
seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  present  difficulties  by  the  injection 
of  false  issues.  No  efforts  of  yours  to  twist  the  facts  can  turn  your  jurisdictional 
strike  into  a  dispute  over  wages  and  hours.  In  view  of  these  deliberate  repudia- 
tions by  your  unions  of  their  agreements  and  their  continued  illegal  activities, 
we  are  under  no  di;ty  or  obligation  to  meet  with  you  at  this  time.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  negotiations  with  you  can  produce  industrial  peace  in  the  indus- 
try until  we  have  received  effective  and  adequate  assurance  that  you  will  (1) 
cease  j'our  acts  of  violence  and  your  flouting  of  court  orders;  (2)  unquali- 
fiedly accept  the  December  26  decision  of  the  AFL  executive  council  committee ; 
(3)  recognize  the  July  2  wage  agreement;  (4)  furnish  us  with  adequate  assur- 
ance that  your  unions  will  not  engage  in  further  work  stoppages  or  otherwise 
repudiate  their  agreements.  Until  we  have  received  such  effective  and  adequate 
assurances,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  useful  or  proper  purpose  can  be  served 
by  our  meeting  with  you. 

Fat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 


[Western  Union  telegram] 

H0LJ.YW0OD,  Calif.,  Novemher  It,  W'ld. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers'  Committee, 

550 If  Holly ivood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 
Your  telegram  of  November  15,  1946,  is  apparently  based  on  the  theory,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  certain  circles,  that  if  a  lie  is  big  enough  and  is  repeated 
often  enough,  it  will  be  believed  and  the  truth  will  become  completely  obscured. 
You  accuse  us  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  when  the  truth  is  that  it 
is  you  who  have  repeatedly  violated  those  laws.  It  was  you  who  during  the 
war  deliberately  provoked  the  1945  strike  by  refusing  to  abide  by  a  War  Labor 
Board  award.  It  was  you  who  thereafter  prolonged  the  strike  by  forcing  us  into 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  proceedings  which  resulted  in  an  inevitable 
victory  for  us.     It  is  you  who  now  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  by  refusing  to 
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bargain  with  fhp  unions  represpntinq;  your  employees.  Every  one  of  your 
accusations  is  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  your  violation  of  lav«r. 

It  is  you  who  violated  the  July  2,  194(5,  agreement  when  you  refuse  to  com- 
plete contracts  within  80  days  after  that  date  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
It  is  you  who  contiinio  to  cry  "jurisdictional  dispute,"  even  though  you  are  well 
aware  and  were  advised  in  our  telegram  of  November  5,  1940,  that  there  are  no 
so-called  jurisdictional  issues  between  us  and  that  our  demands  on  you  are 
for  contracts  covering  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment.  You  persist 
in  pretending  tliat  our  differences  are  jurisdictional  to  cover  your  own  respon- 
sibility for  continually  stirring  up  trouble  in  Hollywood  laboi-.  The  diflBculties 
of  late  years  in  this  industry  began  with  the  introduction  of  Bioffism.  Hollywood 
workers  had  hoped  that  when  Browne,  Bioff.  and  Producers'  Representative 
Joseph  Sclienck  were  sent  to  jail  those  methods  would  end.  However,  you  still 
seek,  through  similar  devices,  to  destroy  our  legitimate  unions  so  you  may  have 
a  free  hand  to  dejiress  the  wages  and  the  w(M-king  cftnditions  of  all  studio  workers. 
Again  and  again  you  have  taken  jobs  away  from  men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  industry,  giving  them  to  newcomers,  in  order  to  create  dissension  and 
weaken  our  unions. 

It  is  you  who  assign  work,  not  the  unions.  If  you  truly  want  to  avoid  work 
stoppages  arising  from  job  allocation,  we  have  a  simple  proposal:  We  reiterate 
our  offer  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  you  that  there  shall  be  no  stoppage 
arising  from  any  allocation  of  work  you  may  make,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  dispute  concerning  such  allocation  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration  between  us. 

By  subtle  inferences  of  the  most  despicable  and  cowardly  kind  you  seek  to 
place  upon  us  the  responsibility  for  recent  reported  bombings  and  violence.  Such 
responsibility  we  emphatically  deny.  The  tactic  of  provoking  acts  of  violence 
through  hired  goons  has  time  and  again  been  used  by  employers  and  corrupt 
labor  leaders  to  destroy  decent  unions.     That  you  know  full  well. 

It  took  you  10  days  from  the  date  of  our  November  5  telegram  demanding 
bargaining  on  contracts,  a  period  during  which  you  used  your  customary  delay- 
ing and  evasive  tactics,  to  finally  come  out  in  the  open  with  your  refusal  to 
bargain  and  your  complete  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  which  you  so  hyiK)- 
crltically  pretend  to  uphold. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  contracts  with  you.  We  are  asking  for  signed 
contracts  assuring  us  of  decent  conditions  of  work,  and  decent  wage  increases 
would,  of  course,  be  paid  out  of  the  greatest  profits  in  the  history  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry. 

We  want  negotiations  for  new  contracts  to  begin  immediately.  No  labor  dis- 
pute has  ever  been  settled  without  negotiation,  and  a  continued  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate will  be  proof  positive  that  you  do  not  want  a  settlement. 

We  have  answered  the  accusations  you  made  against  us.  We  have  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  the  violence  you  so  recklessly  and  without  a  particle  of 
proof  blame  on  our  unions.  We  have  reiterated  our  acceptance  of  the  Decem- 
ber 26,  194.5,  agreement.  Finally  we  have  again  offered  you  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating future  work  stoppages  that  may  arise  from  the  allocation  of  jobs. 

A  further  refusal  to  negotiate  with  us  can  only  moan  that  you,  and  you  alone, 
block  the  return  to  the  motion-picture  industry  of  labor  peace. 

Herbert  K.  Sorreud, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 


[Western  Union  telegram] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Noveinber  2S,  1946. 
Pat  Casey, 

Chairman,  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

5504  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollynyood: 
Further  replying  to  your  telegram  of  November  15,  194G,  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  reiterates  its  demand  for  immediate  resumption  of  negotiations 
for  completion  of  contracts  and  the  return  of  all  our  members  to  their  jobs  with- 
out discrimination.  Your  telegram  of  November  15  stated  four  conditions  upon 
which  contract  negotiations  might  be  resumed.  We  believe  that  it  is  idle  to 
continue  our  discussion  by  telegram  and  paid  advertisements.     At  this  point 
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may  we  merely  repeat:  (1)  That  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  bombings  and  terrorism,  as  the  collapse  of  sensational  charges  filed 
against  five  persons  on  November  21  clearly  indicates;  (2)  that  the  conference 
and  all  of  its  affiliates  have  repeatedly  stated  their  acceptance  of  the  Decem- 
ber 26,  1945,  decision  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  executive  council 
committee  as  the  basis  for  arbitration  on  allocation  of  work;  (3)  that  we  be- 
lieve the  producers  association  violated  the  July  2  agreement,  and  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  further  discuslon  and  intei-pretation ;  (4)  that,  like  you,  we  wish 
to  establish  through  arbitration  machinery  guaranties  against  further  stoppages 
of  work  due  to  job  allocation  problems.  We  believe  that  an  immediate  meeting 
to  discuss  the  conditions  you  set  forth  would  be  constructive  and  fruitful,  and 
that  thereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  immediately  to  contract  negotiations. 
If  you  are  sincere  in  framing  the  conditions  stated  in  your  telegram,  you  will 
meet  with  us  at  once  to  discuss  them. 

We  repeat  once  more  our  conditions  for  terminating  the  present  struggle:  (1) 
Workable  arbitration  machinery  based  upon  the  December  26,  1945,  decision;  (2) 
signed  contracts  covering  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions;  (3)  return  to 
their  jobs  of  all  workers  on  or  respecting  the  picket  lines  without  discrimination. 

We  demand  immediate  meetings  with  you :  First  to  discuss  conditions  for  re- 
sumption of  contract  negotiations ;  second,  to  negotiate  contracts. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 

4157  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


[Western  Uuion  telegram — night  letter] 

November  28,  1946. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 

4157  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Replying  to  your  wire  of  November  23,  the  producers  do  not  believe  that  any 
useful  or  proper  purpose  can  be  sei*ved  by  meeting  with  you  until  they  have 
received  effective  and  adequate  assurances  (1)  that  your  member  unions  have 
taken  action  to  prevent  acts  of  violence  by  their  members  and  to  prevent  mass 
picketing  and  other  acts  in  violation  of  court  orders;  (2)  that  they  have  by 
action  of  their  local  and  international  officers,  unqualifiedly  accepted  the 
December  26,  1945,  decision  of  the  AFL  executive  council  committee;  (3)  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  July  2,  1946,  wage  agreement  between  the  producers  and 
your  unions;  (4)  that  they  will  not  engage  in  further  work  stoppages  or  other- 
wise repudiate  their  agreements. 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Conwiittee. 


[Western  Union  telegram] 

lios  Angeles,  Calif.,  December  8,  19^6. 
Pat  Caset, 

Producers'  Committee, 

5504  HoJlyivood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

The  Conference  of  the  Studio  Unions  repeats  its  proposal  for  settlement  of  the 
current  dispute,  namely:  (1)  Workable  arbitration  machinery,  (2)  signed  con- 
tracts, (3)  return  to  work  without  discrimination  of  all  motion-picture  employees 
on  or  respecting  picket  lines.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  return  to  work  upon 
settlement  of  these  three  points.  Our  committee  is  available  whenever  the 
producers  are  willing  to  discuss  this  proposal.  Our  position  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
In  the  absence  of  immediate  negotiations  we  must  exert  every  means  of  exp^osing 
to  the  public  and  to  organized  labor  the  real  reasons  behind  your  continued 
refusal  to  negotiate. 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
Herbert    K.     Sorbell,    President. 
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[Western  Union  telegram] 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  December  16,  19.^6. 
Motion  Pictuee  Pkoduceks  Assn., 
550Jf  Hollywood  Boulevard,  IID. 

Attention :  Pat  Casey. 
Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  motion  picture  producers,  in 
collusion  with  lATSE  representatives,  are  openly  and  deliberately  flouting  AFL 
directive  of  December  W4u  and  NLRB  certification  of  October  194."),  both  of  which 
make  unmistakably  clear  the  obligation  of  the  employers  in  respect  to  jurisdiction 
and  allocation  of  work  for  which  Local  1421  is  the  legal  bargaining  agent.  You 
are  reminded  that  our  demands  for  a  bargaining  confei-ence  are  still  being  ignored 
and  circumvented  by  you ;  that  charges  based  on  these  collusive  acts  and  your 
refusal  to  bargain  with  this  local  are  ])ending  with  the  NLRB  and  that  these 
charges  will  be  pressed  to  the  utmost.  Your  iiarticipation  with  lATSE  in  open 
defiance  and  violation  of  AFL  directive  and  your  continued  and  willful  Wagner 
Act  violations  are  regarded  as  further  and  conclusive  evidence  of  your  refusal 
to  bargain  with  us.  We  repeat  and  reiterate  our  own  demands  and  those  hereto- 
fore made  in  our  behalf  by  CSU  for  immediate  bargaining  conferences  and  we 
request  unqualified  assurance  from  you  that  these  tactics  will  cease  immediately. 
Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421. 


[Western  Union  telegram] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  8,  1947. 
Pat  Casey, 

Producers'  Labor  Committee, 

5504  HoUyicood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  complete  authority  has  been  granted  to  local  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  international  unions  involved  in  the  current  labor 
dispute  to  act  for  their  international  on  all  matters  concerning  the  Hollywood 
situation  ;  therefore  you  are  hereby  notified  that  we  demand  an  immediate  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  contracts  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  present  labor  controversy. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 
President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  recessed  for  5  minutes. 
( Short  recess  taken. ) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  a  little  bit  here 
myself  now  and  prove  I  am  at  least  awake  [reading]  : 

[Western  Union  telegram] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  25,  1940. 
Pat  Casey, 

5504  HoUyicood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

As  you  will  recall,  for  many  years  the  relationship  between  your  company 
and  members  of  our  organization  was  very  harmonious  and  congenial,  but 
through  the  attempted  expansion  of  work  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSB  there  was 
created  a  condition  whereby  the  previous  relationship  was  interrupted  and 
interfered  with.  Through  tlie  attempt  at  settlement  a  committee  representing 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  selected  and 
made  a  .-survey  of  existing  conditions  and  made  a  finding  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation  and,  while  it  is  true  the  undersigned,  on  behnlf  of  tlie  interna- 
tional organization,  could  not  and  did  not  accept  the  directive,  notwithstanding 
that  fact  members  of  our  organization  employed  in  the  studios  were  instructed 
to  do  as  they  saw  fit,  which  was  that  they  continued  to  work  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  encroachment  upon  their  jurisdiction  by  members  of 
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the  lATSE.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  an  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  situation  and  the  committee 
of  three  that  represented  the  executive  council  in  making  the  survey  and  issuing 
.their  finding  vpere  asked  by  the  executive  council  to  make  a  clarification  of  the 
meaning  of  their  report.  They  responded  to  that  request  and  on  August  IG,  1946, 
submitted  to  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  therein  the  meaning  of  same,  a  copy  of  wJiich  I  understand 
has  been  sent  to  you  by  President  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  understand  that  your  company  has  discharged  from  your  employment  mem- 
bers of  our  brotherhood  because  they  requested  you  to  conform  to  the  interpre- 
tation as  above  referred  to  and  I  fail  to  understand  why  the  studios  you  represent 
do  not  recognize  the  interpreted  directive. 

(Signed)     William  L.  Hutcheson. 


[Telegram] 


September  26,  1946. 
William  L.  Hutcheson, 

General   President,    United    Brotherhood    of    Carpenters    and    Joiners    of 
America, 
Carpeyiters  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

You  may  be  sure  the  executives  of  all  the  major  studios  in  Hollywood  share 
fully  the  regret  expressed  in  your  telegram  over  recent  interruption  of  the  fine 
relations  which  have  existed  with  your  organization  for  so  luany  years.  Conse- 
quently, we  ask  you  earnestly  to  consider  a  means  of  solution.  You  will  recall 
that  at  Cincinnati  last  fall  all  parties  agreed  to  an  AFL  arbitration,  which  was 
to  be  final  and  binding.  The  studios  have  lived  up  to  the  award.  Because  we 
have  done  so,  we  now  are  encountering  another  jurisdictional  strike. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  a  conspicuous  leader  of  organized  labor  to  do  what  you 
can  to  end  this  succession  of  jurisdictional  strikes  which  is  becoming  a  national 
disgrace,  penalizing  vast  numbers  of  workers  who  are  not  parties  to  the  dispute, 
and  sabotaging  production  at  a  time  when  production  is  vitally  necessary  to 
national  recovery.  We  are  powerless  in  this  situation  but  you  and  the  inter- 
national presidents  of  the  unions  involved  are  not.    We  ask  your  help. 

Pat  Casey, 
Chairman,  Producers'  Committee. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septemher  27,  1946. 
Pat  Casey, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
Re  your  telegram,  you  refer  therein  to  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati  and  the 
arrangements  that  were  made  at  that  meeting.  The  action  of  the  committee 
selected  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  selected  by  the  council  was  in  conformity  with  the  under- 
standing reached  at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  was  their  recent  action  taken  at  their 
Augiust  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  was  in  keeping  with  the  arrangements  made  in 
Cincinnati,  as  it  was  a  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  by  the 
committee  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  procedure  has 
often  been  followed  in  dealing  with  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  if  the  producers  had  accepted  the  interpretation 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  executive  council  as  being  a  clarification  of  the  re- 
port made  in  January  the  difficulty  now  existing  which  you  refer  to  would  not 
have  been  brought  about.  It  is  within  the  authority  and  power  of  the  producers 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  notifying  their  employees  that  they  will  accept  the 
interpretation  made  by  the  committee  and  accepted  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  same  as  they  did  the  original  report. 

Wm.  L.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCANisr.  I  am  going  to  let  yoii  read  for  a  while,  if  you  don't 
mind,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  when  you  get  tired  call  on  me. 
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Mr.  Cobb  (reading)  : 

[Day  letter] 

April  16,  1946. 
Joseph  F.  Cambiano, 

Intciimtional  Representative,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Camriano:  Representatives  of  the  following  studios:  Columbia 
Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  Inc. :  Loew's  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, Inc.;  RKO-Kadio  Pictures,  Inc.:  Republic  Productions.  Inc.:  Hal  Roach 
Studios,  Inc.;  TwentietJi  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.;  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc.; 
and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  wish  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  your  tinion 
for.  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaininjij.  We  wish  to  arrange  this  meeting  in 
tlie  board  room  of  the  Producers  As.sociation  for  Monday,  April  21,  1947,  at  10 :  30 
a.  m.  Please  wire  me  if  the  time  and  place  indicated  are  acceptable  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Boren. 


San  Mateo,  Calif.,  April  17,  1947. 
Charles  Boren^ 

Chairman,  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

HoUyicood,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Boren  :  Your  wire  of  April  16  received  Thursday  morning.     Due  to 

previous  arrangement,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  meet  with  your  committee 

Monday  morning,  April  21.     Can  be  available  for  Tuesday.  April  22.  1947.     If 

you  care  to  meet  with  a  committee  from  local  946  Monday,  I  will  arrange  same. 

Sincerely, 

J.  F.  Cambiano. 


[Straight  wire] 

April  IS,  1947. 
J.  F.  Cambiano, 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Cambiano:  Have  arranged  meeting  for  you  and  vour  committee  at 
10 :  30  a.  m.  Tuesday,  April  22,  1947. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Boben. 


[Day  letter] 

April  22,  1&47. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

Business  agent  of  local  GJflf,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  Ainerica, 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Sorrell  :  Representatives  of  the  following  studios :  Columbia  Pictures 
Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  Inc. ;  Loew's,  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pictures, 
Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions,  Inc. ;  Hal  Roach  Studios, 
Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc. ;  and 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  wish  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  your  union  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  We  wish  to  arrange  this  meeting  in  the 
board  room  of  the  Producers  Association  for  Thursday,  May  1,  1947,  at  11  a.  m. 
Please  wire  me  if  the  time  and  place  indicated  are  acceptable  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Boren. 


Los  Ange:i.es,  Calif.,  April  29,  1947. 
Charles  Boben, 

Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
The  negotiating  committee  from  local  644  will  accept  your  long-delayed  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association 
at  the  time  and  place  you  indicate. 

Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 
Business  Representative,  Local  644- 
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[Telegram] 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  10,  19/f7. 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Your  attention  directed  to  intermediate  report  dated  April  30,  1947,  in  NLRB 
case  21C2735  wherein  tlie  trial  examiner,  Mortimer  Riemer,  Includes  in  his  con- 
clusions of  law  at  page  65  that  "all  employees  of  the  respondent  producers  in 
the  following  elassitications :  Precision  machinists  (camera),  machinists  (jour- 
neyman), automotive  mechanics,  automotive  gang  boss,  machinists'  helpers,  ap- 
prentice machinists,  machinists'  gang  boss  (journeyman),  machinists'  subfore- 
man  or  keyman  (joui'neyman),  and  machinists'  foreman,  exclusive  of  all  other 
employees  a't  all  times  material  herein,  constituted  and  now  constitute  a  unit 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  within  the  meaning  of 
section  9D  of  the  act  and  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Cinema  Lodge 
1185,  was  at  all  times  material  herein  and  now  is  the  exclusive  representative 
of  all  the  employees  in  such  units  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9A  of  the  act." 

We  hereby  renew  our  previous  request  for  an  immediate  bargaining  confer- 
ence and  ask  that  you  notify  us  immediately  of  the  time  and  place  for  meeting 
to  discuss  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  for  employees  of  the  producers 
named  in  above  proceedings  in  the  units  heretofore  described. 

International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Cinema  Lodge  1185  thereof. 

Carl  Rex, 
Business  Manager  of  Lodge  1185, 
Ernest  R.  White, 
Grand  Lodge  Representative,  International  Association  of  Machinists. 


[Dav  letter] 

May  14,  1947. 
Edward  M.  Gilbeijt, 

Business  agent  of  local  1421,  Screen  Set  Designers,  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Dk\e  Mr.  Gilbert  :  Representatives  of  the  following  studios :  Columbia  Pictures 
Corp. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  Inc. ;  Loew's  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pictures, 
Inc. ;  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions,  Inc. ;  Hal  Roach  Studios, 
Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc. ;  and 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  wish  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  your  union  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  We  wish  to  arrange  this  meeting  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Producers  Association  for  Thursday,  May  22,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.  Please 
wire  me  if  the  time  and  place  indicated  are  acceptable  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Boren. 


Hollywood,  Calif.,  May  15,  19^7. 
Charles  Boren, 

Labor  Relations  Committee,  Motion-Picture 

Producers  Association,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Meeting  for  collective  bargaining  in  the  board  room  of  the  Producers'  Associa- 
tion for  Thursday,  May  2,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.  is  agreeable  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jon  Raymond, 
President,  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  local  1/(21. 


Los  Ange:les,  Calif.,  May  29,  19Jp. 
Charles  Boren, 

Labor  Relations  Committee,  Motion-Picture 

Producers  Association,  Hollywood,  Calif.: 

The  negotiating  committee  of  local  1421  met  with  you  on  May  22,  1947,  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining.     At  that  meeting  you  refused  to  recognize  local 
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1421  as  bargaining  agent  for  the  set  decorators,  wliich  employees  are  recognized 
to  be  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  our  union  by  NI.RI'.  certification,  by  tlie  A  .F.  of  L. 
jurisdictional  directive  of  December  11)45.  and  by  the  jurisdiction  awarded  this 
local  union  l)y  the  brotherhood  of  painters.  In  addition  to  these  authorities,  we 
point  to  past  bargaining  history.  While  you  have  evaded  the  completion  of  a 
contract  with  local  1421  for  decorators  and  other  classifications,  you  nevertheless 
recognized  the  decorators  as  a  part  of  our  unit  during  months  of  negotiations 
prior  to  the  current  lock-out.  Local  1421  tiled  unfair  labor  charges  against  you 
with  the  XLKB  in  September  1L)4G  because  of  your  long  failure  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  this  union. 

Now  you  contend  that  there  is  a  contest  for  representation  of  set  decorators. 
In  the  light  of  unfair  labor  charges  now  pending  on  behalf  of  this  group,  and  re- 
gardless of  your  determined  ellorts  to  discourage  and  to  reduce  a  majority  with 
respect  to  the  decorators,  we  tind  that  no  valid  counterclaim  can  exist.  We  there- 
fore renew  our  demand  that  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Samuel  GJoldwyn  Produc- 
tions;  Loew's,  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.;  Hal  Roach  Studio.s,  Inc.;  RKO- 
Radio  I'ictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions,  Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film 
Corp. ;  Universal  I'ictures  Co.,  Inc. ;  and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  meet  us  for 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  for  the  following  chissifications  of  employees  which 
are  components  of  local  1421 :  Set  designers,  sketch  artists,  set  decorators,  model 
builders,  assistant  costume  designers,  costume  illustrators,  assistant  and  appren- 
tice classification  that  pertain  to  each  of  the  above-listed  group.  We  wish  to 
arrange  this  meeting  for  Tuesday,  June  3,  1947.  Please  wire  me  if  this  date 
is  acceptable  and  state  place  and  time  convenient  to  you. 

E.  M.  Gilbert, 
Business  representative.  Screen  Set  Designers  Illustrators  and  Decora^ 
ators,  local  1421. 


[Telegram] 

June  2,  19.'f7. 

E.  M.  GlLBEET, 

Business  Representative,  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators, 
Local  1421, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

By  reason  of  my  absence  from  my  oflfice  over  the  week  end  I  did  not  receive 
your  wire  of  May  29  until  this  morning.  Prior  engagements  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  meet  with  you  on  June  3.  I  suggest  that  we  meet  at  10  a.  m.  on  June' 
9, 1947,  at  the  association  offices.  It  is  my  view  that  we  can  make  progress  toward 
a  settlement  of  our  differences  only  by  discussing  them  and  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose is  served  by  exchanging  wires  stating  our  respective  positions.  However, 
in  view  of  the  statements  in  your  wire,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  pro- 
ducers take  the  position  that  by  reason  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decision  dated  May  7,  1945,  set  decorators  constitute  a  separate  appropriate 
unit  at  each  studio  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  The  producers  must 
postpone  any  and  all  negotiations  with  respect  to  set  decorators  until  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  determined  what  steps  it  will  take  with  respect  to 
the  petition  filed  by  another  union  claiming  the  right  to  represent  such  employees. 
The  producei'S  are  required  to  conduct  them.selves  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  when  two 
unions  claim  the  right  to  represent  employees,  and  when  one  of  the  two  unions  has 
filed  a  representation  petition  with  respect  to  such  employees,  the  employer  is 
not  permitted  to  negotiate  with  either  union  until  the  board  has  made  a  determin- 
ation with  respect  to  such  petition.  In  the  meantime  I  suggest  that  we  engage  in 
collective-bai'gaining  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  other  collective-bargaining 
units  which  you  represent,  con.sisting  of  set  designers  and  others,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  make  progress  toward  a  settlement  of  our  differences.  Please  advise 
me  if  the  date  suggested  above  for  our  meeting  is  satisfactory. 

Charms  Boren. 


Hollywood,  Calif.,  June  6,  19^1. 
Charles  Boren, 

Chairman,  Motion  Picture  Producers  Lahor  Committee, 

Ilollyicood,   Calif.: 

The  executive  committee  of  screen  set  designers,  illustrators  and  decorators, 
local  1421,  declines  your  invitation  to  meet  with  the  producers  on  June  9  under 
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the  conditions  imposed  in  your  June  2,  1947,  wire  to  us.  Local  1421  is  certified 
by  the  NLRB  as  sole  bargaining  representative  for  set  decorators.  The  A.  F.  of 
L.  directive  of  December  1945  assigns  the  set  decorators  to  this  union  and  the 
producers  have  recognized  these  employees  as  part  of  local  1421  since  October 
1945.  We  find  no  legal  justification  for  your  present  refusal  to  recognize  this 
group  of  our  members  but  find,  instead,  that  the  producers  have  taken  a  quite 
illegal  position.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  decline  to  bargain  for 
only  part  of  our  union  or  to  be  a  party  to  dealings  which  waive  or  ignore  the 
legal  bargaining  rights  of  any  segment  of  our  membership.  Our  letter  follows 
which  more  thoroughly  explains  our  views  in  this  matter.  Please  know  that  this 
union's  negotiators  remain  ready  to  meet  and  bargain  with  the  producers  at 
any  time  they  are  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  union  for  all  the  designers,  illus- 
trators, decorators,  model  builders,  assistant  costume  designers,  and  costume 
illustrators  properly  included  therein.    Sincerely, 

E.  M.  Gilbert, 
Business  Representative,  Screen  Set  Designers, 

Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421. 


Screen  Set  Designers,  Iixustrators  and  Decorators, 

Los  Angeles  ^6,  Calif.,  June  6, 19Jf1. 

Mr.  Charles  Boeen, 

Chairman,  Motion  Picture  Producers  Labor  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Boren  :  We  wired  you  today  that  we  cannot  meet  with  the  pro- 
ducers on  June  9,  1947,  under  the  conditions  imposed  in  your  telegram  of 
June  2,  1947,  which  suggested  a  meeting  on  that  date. 

In  further  explanation  of  our  reasons  for  declining  to  meet  and  because 
we  wish  full  understanding  between  your  producers'  committee  and  our  organ- 
ization, we  are  sending  this  communication  as  suggested  in  that  wire. 

The  condition  you  impose  for  the  June  9  meeting  is  that  we  omit  a  segment 
of  our  union,  the  set  decorators,  from  those  negotiations.  Your  telegram  states : 
"The  producers  must  postpone  any  and  all  negotiations  with  respect  to  set 
decorators  until  the  NLRB  has  determined  what  steps  it  will  take  with 
resi>ect  to  the  petition  filed  by  another  union  claiming  the  right  to  represent 
such  employees." 

You  are  aware  that  the  NLRB  certified  local  1421  as  sole  bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  the  decorators  on  October  26,  1945.  That  certification  is  still  in 
full  force  and  effect.  It  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  irresponsible  filing  of  a 
petition  by  the  lATSE.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  imposes  upon  the 
producers  the  legal  obligation  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  representative 
of  these  employees,  an  obligation  the  producers  have  not  fulfilled.  We  must 
therefore  repeat  that  we  consider  your  present  withdrawal  of  recognition  to  be 
illegal  and  insincere. 

We  have  tried  to  discern  the  real  reason  behind  the  producers'  present  stand. 
We  have  examined  the  studio  machinists  NLRB  case  No.  2C-2735,  which  has 
many  parallel  circumstances.  In  it  we  find  Mr.  Kahane's  sworn  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  producers  have  constantly  chosen  to  risk  violations  of  the  law  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Walsh  and  Brewer  of  the  lATSE.  Mr. 
Kahane  estimated  that  the  producers  had  paid  more  than  $7,000,000  to  lATSE 
strike-breaking  reserves  in  the  face  of  threats  (or  fancied  threats)  by  the  lATSE 
to  close  the  motion  picture  theaters.  We  would  expect  Mr.  Kahane  to  put  for- 
word  a  similar  explanation  for  the  similar  conditions  which  confront  us  today. 

In  our  opinion,  and  we  have  so  stated  to  the  NLRB,  the  relations  between  the 
producers  and  the  lieads  of  the  lATSE  are  collusive  and  conspiratorial  rather 
than  as  they  are  descriljed  by  witness  Kahane.  But  even  if  his  version  and 
explanations  were  accurate,  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  have  declared  that  such 
coercion  is  no  excuse  for  an  employer's  failure  to  discharge  his  legal  obligation 
to  bargain. 

In  the  light  of  these  legal  considerations  we  feel  that  our  organization  would 
become  a  party  to  an  existing  consiiiracy  to  violate  the  law  if  we  now  acceded  to 
negotiations  wiiich  neglected  the  set  decorators'  legal  rights. 

Our  decision  does  not  rest  upon  these  legal  grounds  alone.  Local  1421  has 
other  cause  to  question  the  producers'  good  faith  in  their  bargaining  procedure. 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  many  instances  dnrinj:  the  hist  3  years  in  which  this 
union's  negotiations  have  been  delayed  or  disrupted  by  "jurisdictional"  questions 
raised  by  the  producers,  the  lATSE,  or  some  other  organization.  At  least  live 
such  instances  occurred  during  1946  befoie  the  current  dispute  began.  At  least 
two  of  these  disruptions  arose  througli  acts  of  an  independent,  unathliated 
society,  an  organization  which  could  not  possibly  give  Mr.  Kahane  reason  to 
state  the  producers  were  "in  the  middle."  Our  mmbers  consider  the  producers 
primarily  responsible  for  such  provocations  and  you  can  understand  why  we 
tend  to  view  a  new  jurisdictional  obstruction  to  be  an  evidence  of  bad  faith.' 

Local  1421  must  continue  to  defend  the  legal  bargaining  rights  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. We  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  the  decorators  in  onr  negotiations  for  the 
sake  of  those  members  who  have  been  coerced  into  afliiiation  with  the  lATSE 
as  well  as  that  majority  of  decorators  who  still  express  their  allegiance  to  our 
union.  We  cannot  encourage  jou  to  think  we  will  consent  to  abandon  any  part 
of  our  membership.  We  cannot  discuss  a  settlement  of  our  differences  as  long 
as  the  producers  make  it  a  precondition  that  we  surrender  the  legal  rights  of 
any  of  our  members. 

We  want  to  settle  the  current  controversy. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  obstacle  to  such  a  settlement  that  cannot  be 
overcome  in  direct  and  sincere  negotiations  between  the  producers  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  their  employees. 

We  are  therefore  ready  to  meet  with  the  producers  at  any  time  they  are  willing 
to  proceed  in  collective  bargaining  as  defined  in  our  telegram  to  you  dated  May 
29,  1947. 

Sincerely  youi's, 

Executive  Committee, 
Screen  Set  Designers,  Ili.ustrators 
AND  Decorators,  Local  1421, 
By  E.  M.  Gilbe:rt,  Business  Representative. 

EG;rl 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  1,  19Jfl. 
Charles  Boren, 

Producers  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 
Without  relinquishing  any  of  this  union's  claims  that  it  is  the  legal  bargaining 
representative  for  set  decorators,  local  1421  requests  a  meeting  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  your  association  to  negotiate  for  the  other  classifications  included  in  our 
union  as  suggested  in  your  telegram  of  June  2, 1947,  to  us.  Will  you  please  advise 
the  place  and  the  earliest  possible  time  such  a  meeting  can  be  arranged. 

E.  M.  Gilbert, 
Business  Representative,  Screen  Set  Designers, 

Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421. 


[Straight  wire] 

July  3,  1947. 

Bl  M.  Gilbert, 

Business  Representative,  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and 
Decorators,  Local  H21,  Eollytcood,  Calif.: 
If  10  a.  m.  Tuesday,  July  15,  at  the  producers'  office  is  a  satisfactory  date  and 
place  for  meeting  with  your  organization,  would  you  please  confirm. 

Charles  Boren. 


Hollywood,  Calif.,  July  8,  1947. 
Chaku:s  Boren, 

Producers'  Labor  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Our  negotiating  committee  will  meet  with  the  producers  on  July  15,  as  you 
suggest  in  your  telegram  of  July  3. 

E.  M.  Gilbert. 
Business  Agent,  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators, 

Local  1421, 1995  North  Sycamore  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cauf.,  August  6, 1947. 
Charles  Boren, 

Producers'  Labor  Committee, 

Hollywood,  Calif.: 

Our  negotiating  committee  wislies  to  request  a  meeting  with  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

G.  M.  Gilbert, 
Business  Representative,  Screen  Set  Designers, 

Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  does  this  complete  the  letters  and 
telegrams  from  your  file  between  the  parties  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you  before  we  adjourn 
for  lunch. 

Mr.  Casey,  when  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  appointed  to  consider  the  problems  in  Hollywood 
and  to  prepare  recommendations  which  were  to  be  binding  upon  all 
the  unions,  do  you  know  what  sort  of  an  investigation  they  were  sup- 
posed to  make  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

]SIr.  MgCann.  Well,  were  they 

Mr.  Casey.  I  understood  from  the  directive  it  was  to  be  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditions  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  that  is  an  assumption,  or  do  you  know  that 
was  the  directive  ? 

IMr.  Casey.  I  think  that  was  the  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  in  Hollywood  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  think  about  a  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  all  three  of  them  come  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  call  on  you  while  they  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  On  Saturday  morning  I  got  a  call  from  one  of  the  com- 
mittee asking  if  I  could  arrange  for  them  to  visit  the  Paramount 
Studio  on  that  date. 

I  called  Mr.  Boren  and  made  arrangements  so  they  could  go  over 
there.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life,  but  when  the  man  telephoned 
and  said  the  three  of  them  were  here  and  wanted  to  go,  I  know  there 
must  have  been  three  of  them  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  only  contact  that,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  producers,  had  with  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  call  asking  for  permission  to  visit  Paramount 
Studio? 

Mr.  Casey.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  report  on  what  took  place  there — 
how  long  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  understood  they  were  there  a  short  while  and  then 
they  had  lunch.    I  don't  think  they  were  there  over  3  or  4  hours. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  go  to  any  of  the  other  studios  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  hold  any  hearings  while  they  were  here? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  that  I  attended. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  investigation  which  they  conducted  while  they  were  here? 
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Mr.  Casey.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  have  referred  in  your  testimony  to  a  contract 
which  was  entered  into  between  the  carpenters  and  local  80.  Is 
that  local  80  of  the  lATSE? 

INIr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  And  I  believe  that  has  been  received  in  evidence? 

Mv.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  exhibit  6. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  is  going  to  be  an  exhibit, 
has  been  received  in  evidence  as  an  exhibit,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
reporter  not  to  copy  it  in  the  record,  and  let  me  read  it  to  everyone 
concerned. 

(Exhibit  6  was  here  read  by  Mr.  McCann  and  will  be  found  repro- 
duced in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Casey,  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to 
ask  you. 

Did  you,  yesterday,  hear  the  testimony  of  the  two  representatives 
from  Warner  Bros,  and  from  Columbia  Studios  with  respect  to  the 
orders  which  they  received  from  your  office  concerning  the  discharge 
of  carpenters  who  refused  to  do  their  work? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  any  such  orders  from  your  office  to 
these  men  who  testified  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  were  no  instructions  issued  from  your  office 
at  all? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  from  my  office,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  Mr.  Sax? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  to  Mr.  Hopkins? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  to  discharge  carpenters  who  did  not  do 
their  work? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  instructions  from  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  did  it  come  out  of  your  office  from  anyone  in 
your  office? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  what  they  said  yesterday,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  meetings  between  the 
executive  board  and  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Executive  board 

Mr.  McCann.  Executive  board — it  must  be  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes;  I  was  present  sometimes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  meetings  between — I  don't 
know  what  this  executive  board  question  suggested  here  is. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  probably  means  the  labor  board — labor  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  meetings  between 
the  producers  and  the  labor  committee  you  mean?     . 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  labor  committee? 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Kahane,  Mr.  Mannix,  ]\Ir.  Freeman,  Mr.  Work, 
and,  I  think,  Mr.  Ezzell,  and  four  or  five  other  men  connected  with 
the  studios. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  tlieir  meetings? 

Mr.  Casey.  Some  of  their  meetings ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  what,  if  anything,  took  place  at  any 
of  those  meetings  relating  to  the  problems  here  that  you  think  this 
committee  would  be  interested  in? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Cambiano  came  in  and  made 
his  declaration. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Casey.  He  said  that  this  new  directive  had  come  out  and  that 
he  had  instructions  from  his  president  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  have  that  work  or  they  would  declare  those  sets 
"hot"  by  6  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  date  was  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  around  September  11  or  12,  if  I  am  correct; 
that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Price.  September  11, 1  think. 

Mr.  McCann.  September  11,  you  think,  is  correct? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  were  you  present  on  the  six-  or  seven-man 
hook-up  over  the  telephone  that  talked  with  the  so-called  committee  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  hear  any  of  that  conversation  that  went 
on  between  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the  arbitration  committee 
of  vice  presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

Mv.  Casey.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  were  you  at  any  conferences  with  the 
lATSE  leaders  in  regard  to  the  controversy  on  set  erection  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  With  the  lATSE  leaders? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  DuVal  is  supposed  to  be  their  man  out  there, 
isn't  he? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  had  several  meetings  with  Mr.  DuVal. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  any  conferences  with  him  over  this 
set-erection  situation  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Not  with  him  over  the  set  erection.  He  was  present 
several  times  when  I  think  a  man  named  Singleton,  airain,  during 
that  30-day  period — every  time  I  talked  to  Singleton,  DuVal  was  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  But  I  made  the  decisions  as  I  saw  fit. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  to  whom,  when  you  were  acting  as  arbitrator, 
did  you  give  the  erection  of  sets  on  the  stages  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  depended  on — some  stages  I  gave  it  to  the  carpenters 
and  some  I  gave  to  the  set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  what  basis  did  you  make  your  determination? 

Mr.  Casey.  On  the  basis  of  the  directive  that  said  that  stuff  built 
on  the  stages  went  to  the  set  erectors,  but  that  stuff  built  in  the  mills 
went  to  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  you  tried  your  best  to  follow  the  directive  that 
was  issued  on  December  26,  wasn't  it,  1945  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  certainly  did.  I  didn't  believe  in  it.  I  don't  think 
it  was  right.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  interpret  it  100  percent,  but 
I  followed  the  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  followed  that  directive  continuously  during  the 
30  days  you  were  acting  as  an  arbitrator  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  carry  out  your  orders  on  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  have  any  conferences  with  Sorrell  prior 
to  the  time  that  this  strike  actually  broke? 

Mr.  Casey.  Hundreds. 

Mr.  McCanist.  Hundreds  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Did  you  have  any  conferences  with  Sorrell  and  with 
the  representative  of  the  lATSE  together  to  try  to  prevent  this  strike 
from  taking  place  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  give  any  counsel  or  advice  to  Mr.  Sorrell 
as  to  what  he  should  do  or  to  the  other  man  as  to  what  he  should  do  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  The  only  thing  I  ever  told  Mr.  Sorrell  was  that  I 
wished  to  God  he  wouldn't  call  the  strike,  because  it  was  going  to  cause 
trouble  for  the  poor  devils  working ;  those  were  the  ones  I  was  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  JNIcCanx.  You  certainly  never  advised  him  to  call  one? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann".  Did  you  have  any  argument  with  your  own  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  their  determination  to  discharge  these  carpentere? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Were  the  orders  to  discharge  the  carpenters  issued 
by  the  Kahane  committee  or  were  they  issued  by  you,  or  do  you  know 
who  they  were  issued  by  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know  who  they  were  issued  by,  but  they  were 
not  issued  by  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  Mr.  Brewer  re- 
quested the  committee  to  fire  carpenters  and  painters? 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Brewer  several  times  came  into  meetings  we  had 
and  requested  that  he  had  men  on  the  bench  and  that  his  men  should 
have  the  work,  and  he  was  demanding  that  his  men  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  specifically  say,  "Fire  these  carpenters  and 
painters  and  put  mine  to  work"? 

Mr.  Casey.  No  :  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  just  simply  said  he  had  men  on  the  bench  and  he 
insisted 

Mr.  Casey.  And  he  insisted  on  those  men  being  put  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  present  at  meetings  wnen  he  did  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  release  Mr.  Casey. 
I  think  probably  he  will  be  on  call  here  for  a  good  many  days.  I  do 
want  to  start  with  Mr.  Boren  right  after  lunch.  I  wonder  if  we 
could 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  Mr.  Casey  still  has  the  $64  question  to 
answer  that  I  called  on  him  to  answer  yesterday. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  going  to  let  him  sleep  on  it  over  the  week  end. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  an  announcement  I  want  to  make  before  recess- 
ing for  the  lunch  hour. 
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At  this  time  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  press  and  to  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Station  KECA  for  the  excellent  coverage  of  this  investigation. 

The  accuracy  of  the  press  in  reporting  the  testimony  is  most  com- 
mendable. I  say  this  very  seriously,  because  on  many  of  the  probes  I 
have  been  on  I  have  seen  testimony  reported  which  I  didn't  think  was 
quite  as  accurate  as  it  could  have  been. 

But  after  the  last  time  I  was  here  on  the  coast  and  conducted  these 
hearings,  I  made  comments  all  through  the  East  that  I  certainly  had 
great  admiration  for  the  press  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  and  all 
the  other  surrounding  communities  that  are  covering  this  investiga- 
tion in  reporting  accurately  on  testimony. 

The  services  of  Station  KECA  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
in  relating  to  the  public  the  word-for-word  description  of  the  hearing 
is  truly  a  great  public  service,  in  view  of  the  number  of  citizens  who 
can  attend  these  hearings,  due  to  the  limitation  of  this  courtroom. 

Further,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  authorities  here  in  Los  Angeles 
were  unable  to  secure  permission  for  the  use  of  a  larger  courtroom  for 
the  consideration  of  the  local  citizens  who  would  like  to  attend  these 
hearings.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  no  question  of  importance 
today  here  in  Los  Angeles  or  Hollywood  that  is  as  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  folks  living  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  as  what  bearing 
the  outcome  of  this  investigation  may  have  toward  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  this  jurisdictional  dispute  in  the  moving-picture  industry. 

Now,  I  also  want  to  inform  the  press  and  the  witnesses  that  when 
we  adjourn  this  afternoon  at  4 :  30,  we  will  adjourn  until  next  Monday 
morning.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  give  Mr.  McCann  and  his  staff 
ample  time  to  do  the  research  on  testimony  that  is  necessary  in  our 
investigation  at  this  time,  in  order  that  we  can  begin  Monday  with 
our  research  in  condition  to  carry  on  the  continuity  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  close  I  have  just  two  other 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Casey  so  I  won't  have  to  carry  them 
in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Pelton  have  authority  to  issue  instructions  to 
fire  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  Mr.  Pelton  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  He  is  an  assistant  of  mine. 

Mr.  McCann.  Which  local  union  or  business  agent  has  the  most 
jurisdictional  difficulties? 

Mr.  Casey.  Local  44,  lATSE.    That  is  known  as  the  property  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  Property  people? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  continue  and  hold  Mr. 
Casey  subject  to  call. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  recessed  until  2  p.  m. 

( At  11 :  55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 
Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  BOREN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
PRODUCERS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn.) 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and 
your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  BoREN.  My  name  is  Charles  S.  Boren.  My  address  is  615  South 
Salt  air,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    My  telephone  number  is  Arizona  3-0824. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  that  you  are  Mr.  Johnston's  first  assistant; 
is  that  the  correct  title,  or  are  you  the  general  manager?  Just  what 
is  your  position,  Mr.  Boren^? 

Mr.  BoKEN.  My  title  is  vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers,  in  charge  of  labor  relations. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  so  much.  Tell  me  what  your  background 
was  before  you  went  into  this  work,  sir. 

Mr.  BoHEN.  I  was  12  years  at  Paramount  Pictures. 

Mr,  McCann.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  was  in  personnel,  labor-relations  work,  and  I  was  also 
in  a  line  capacity,  having  the  title  of  studio  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  time  when  these  strikes  started  in  1944,  1945, 
1946,  what  was  your  position  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  w^as  studio  manager  and  also  responsible  for  labor 
relations. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  Paramount  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  At  Paramount  Pictures. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  Now,  Mr.  Boren,  were  you  present  when 
Mr. — is  it  Cabreone? 

Mr.  Boren.  Cambiano. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing).  Came  before  the  committee  on  the  lltli 
of  September,  1946,  and  delivered  his  ultimatum? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  present  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  don't  think  I  can  recall  all  of  the  people,  but  Mr. 
Freeman,  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr.  Kahane — I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  can't  recall  all 
those  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  of  the  counsel  there  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  believe  Mr.  Benjamin  was  there,  and  Homer  Mitchell 
probably  was  there;  he  generally  attended  some  of  those  meetings.  I 
am  not  certain  Mr.  Mitchell  was  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Mr.  Price  there? 

Mr.  Boren.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  attorneys  who  were 
present  ?    Mr.  Luddy  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Mr.  Brewer  there? 

Mr.  Boren.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  tell  us  in  your  own  words,  so  we  will  have  your 
recollection  of  just  exactly  what  took  place  at  that  occasion,  what  was 
said  and  what  followed. 

Mr.  Boren.  I  can't  give  you  a  verbatim • 
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Mr.  McCann.  Just  give  that  in  your  own  words. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Cambiaiio  came  in  and  said  that  he,  as  interna- 
tional representative  of  the  carpenters,  was  representing  the  interna- 
tional, and  that  a  clarification  liad  been  issued  by  the  three-man  com- 
mittee and  sent  out  here  by  Mr.  Green,  and  asked  us  if  we  had  that 
communication. 

We  told  him  that  we  did  have  it — that  Mr.  Hutcheson  had  sent  such 
communication  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston. 

He  asked  us  our  position  on  the  clarification,  and  we  told  him  that 
we  considered  that  the  original  directive  was  final  and  binding  upon 
all  the  parties,  and  that  that  was  the  jurisdiction  that  we  must  by 
necessity  follow. 

Then  he  said  that  if  we  were  not  going  to  put  into  effect  this  new 
clarification,  as  he  called  it,  or  this  clarification,  that  the  carpenters 
w^ould  declare  these  sets  "hot." 

Mr.  McCann,  Now,  let  me  straighten  something  out  for  my  own 
thinking  here.  Before  the  appointment  of  these  three  men  who  con- 
stituted the  board  that  made  the  decision  as  between  lATSE  and  the 
carpenters,  before  their  appointment,  Mr.  Johnston  went  before  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  at  that  time  urge  them  to  take  action  that 
was  necessary  to  eliminate  this  jurisdictional  strike? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  there  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No ;  I  was  not  there  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  at  that  time  obligate  the  studios  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  these  three  men? 

Mr.  BoREN.  He  did.  He  went  there  with  full  authority  to  bind 
these  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  in  writing  from  the  producers? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  and  where  and  how  was  that  authority  given 
to  Mr.  Johnston  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  where  the  authority 
was  given  Mr.  Johnston;  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
and  as  it  was  related  to  me,  Mr.  Johnston  asked  for  the  authority  and  it 
was  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  By  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  mean  by  the  board  of  directors  of  each  pro- 
ducer, or  by  the  board  of  directors  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  By  the  board  of  directors  of  our  association. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  minute  made  of  that? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  look  that  up  for  us  and  see  what  action 
was  taken? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  If  there  w^as  such  minute,  would  you  produce  it  for 
the  committee? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  will. 

Mr.  IVIcCann.  You  say  he  bound  the  industry  by  that  decision,  as 
you  understand  it? 
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Mr.  BoREN.  He  bound  the  10  members  of  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers;  yes. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  The  10  members 

Mr.  BoREN.  Companies. 

Mr.  McCann.  Companies,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  board 
that  would  be  selected  by  the  executive  board  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Mr.  BoREX.  May  I  say  this,  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Johnston  went  to 
Cincinnati,  I  don't  believe  that  he  knew  just  what  mechanics  or  means 
would  be  used  to  settle  the  strike.  He  went  there  with  authority  from 
the  emplo5'ers  to  take  what  steps  were  necessary  to  settle  the  strike, 
and  they  gave  him  authority  to  bind  each  member  company  in  that 
respect,  so  what  authority  he  exercised  at  Cincinnati  was  authorized. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  he  still  didn't  know  what  they  were  Jioing  to  do. 
Did  they  appoint  this  three-man  committee  while  he  was  there? 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  I  can't  answer,  whether  he  was  there  or  not,  or 
while  he  was  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  were  you  present  at  any  meeting  between  the 
time  that  Mr.  Johnston  went  to  Cincinnati — I  believe  that  is  where  he 
went,  was  it,  to  see  the  board 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  and  the  time  that  the  so-called  directive  came 

out,  around  December,  I  think  the  26th,  1945,  at  which  the  board  took 
action  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  with  respect  to  what  would  be  done 
by  this  committee?    Was  it  discussed  at  any  of  those  meetings? 
'  Mr.  BoREN.  I  am  sorry.    I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  strike  it  and  we  will  try  it  over  again. 

We  have  Mr.  Johnston  going  to  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Eight. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  producers' 
association  to  make  any  bargain  that  he  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  Mr.  Johnston  binding  the  companies  to  be 
bound  by  the  directive  that  is  issued  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  with  these  people.  Do  we  have  any  ratification  of  any 
approval  or  any  discussion  at  any  meeting  of  your  board  of  direc- 
tors after  Mr.  Johnston  came  back  and  before  the  directive  came 
out? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  look  over  your  minutes  from  the  time  the 
authority  was  given  to  Mr.  Johnston  right  on  down  through  this 

Eeriod  and  see,  if  anywhere  along  there,  there  is  action  taken  by  your 
oard  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  will,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture ■ 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  you  aren't.  Don't  you  have  those 
minutes  in  your  custody  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  do  not.     The  secretary  may  have  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  that?  ^ 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  James  Howie. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  he  in  your  office? 

Mr.  BoREN.  He  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  ask  him  to  do  that,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  personal  search  for  the 
minutes  for  us. 

Mr.  BoREN.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  the  directive  came  out  on  December  26,  1945, 
did  your  board  meet  and  take  any  action,  that  you  know  of,  at  that 
time,  with  respect  to  the  directive  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  we  were  bound  by  the  directive.  There  wasn't 
any  question  of  any  action  by  the  board,  to  be  bound  by  it,  because 
Mr.  Johnston  was  already  vested  with  that  authority. 

When  the  directive  came  out,  as  it  has  been  testified  here,  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  of  the  carpenters'  union  would  not  go  along  with  the  directive. 
Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  they  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Oh,  yes;  everyone  went  back  to  work.  All  strikers 
went  to  work — went  back  to  work  October  31,  1945.  But  the  direc- 
tive was  not  issued  until  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  all  went  back  to  work  at  what  time? 
Mr.  BoREN.  October  31,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is,  on  the  Beverly  Hills  treaty  ? 
Mr.  BoREN.  No ;  that  was  by  order  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  They  went  back  to  work  October  31  and  the  directive 
came  out  the  26th  of  December  ? 
Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead.  You  say  the  carpenters  would  not  obey 
that  directive  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Between  October  31  and  December  26,  1945,  there  was 
no  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know. 

Mr.  BoREN.  And  the  work  assignments  were  given  in  the  studios 
by  the  customary  practice  which  had  preceded  the  strike.  And  when 
the  directive  came  out,  we  had  word  that  Mr.  Hutcheson,  of  the  car- 
penters' union,  felt  he  was  not  bound  by  this  directive.  The  directive 
Itself  was  not  put  in  until,  as  I  remember,  sometime  in  February,  after 
Mr.  Mannix,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Kahane,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  everybody 
had  flown  to  Miami  and  appeared  again  before  the  executive  council 
to  get  orders  again,  was  this  directive  final  and  binding,  which  they 
said  it  was,  and  then  they  came  back  and  they  ordered  it  put  into  effect. 
Mr.  McCann.  That  was  put  into  effect  in  February  ? 
Mr.  Price.  January  26. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  am  sorry.    I  thought  it  was  around  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary. 
Mr.  McCann.  January  26  ? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann,  Tell  us  what  happened  from  January  26  to  the  11th 
day  of  September  1946.     Was  the  directive  obeyed  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  The  directive  was  obeyed ;  yes.  We  had  numerous  juris- 
dictional arguments  between  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  as  to  how 
the  directive  should  be  applied.  But.  in  general,  we  went  ahead  with- 
out any  drastic  work  stoppages. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  came  into  being,  then,  on  August  26th — • 

was  that  the  date  this  clarification 

Mr.  Price.  August  16. 

Mr.  McCann.  August  16,  the  clarification. 
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Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JMcCann.  If  you  were  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  board 
appointed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  can  you  tell  me  why  you  shouldn't  be 
bound  by  the  clarification  of  the  same  board,  issued  subsequently? 

]Mr.  Price.  Calling  for  a  conclusion.     I  will  be  glad  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  let  you  answer  it  in  your  turn,  sir.  I  want  to 
ask  him  now  as  a  layman.  I  am  asking  him  as  a  laj^man  for  his  opinion 
here  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  BoREX.  As  I  understood  it,  the  directive  was  final  and  binding 
on  all  parties.  The  committee  was  dissolved — didn't  have  any  more 
standing.     They  had  completed  their  job. 

ISIr.  McCaxx.  They  completed  their  job  on  the  26th  of  December? 

Mr.  BoKEX.  Right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  1945,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  the  group  all  got  in  a  plane  and  went  down 
to  Miami  ? 

Mr.  BoREx.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  a  month  later  they  were  instructed  that  this  was 
the  rule  that  was  to  be  followed  ? 

Mr.  BoREX.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx^.  So  while  they  had  done  the  job  on  the  26th,  you  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  what  was  done  on  the  26th  until  it  was  reaffirmed 
on  the  26th  of  the  next  month,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Mr.  McCann,  it  wasn't  on  the  26th  of  February  they 
went  to  Miami.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  February  when  they  put  the 
directive 

Mr.  Price.  Of  January. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Of  January.  It  was  early  in  January  they  went  down 
to  Miami. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  understand  they  went  down  to  Miami,  though,  be- 
cause they  weren't  satisfied  with  the  directive. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  BoREX.  No. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Tell  me  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  BoREX.  They  went  down  to  Miami  because  they  did  not  want 
to  have  any  other  work  stoppage  in  the  studios,  because  we  understood 
that  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  not  going  to  obey  that  directive.  We  wanted 
to  be  certain  that  we  had  the  full  backing  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  We  had  it  reaffirmed  down  there 
and  they  told  us  that  directive  was  final  and  binding — that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  disestablished,  as  I  am  told. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  committee  had  been  disestablished  ? 

Mr.  BoREX^.  Right, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  That  is  what  they  told  you  in  Miami  ? 

Mr.  BoREX.  Didn't  tell  me  that. 
Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  they  tell  the  other  group  that? 
Mr.  BoREX.  That  is  my  understanding— that  that  is  the  document, 
and  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  This  reminds  me,  Mr.  Boren,  of  going  to  a  justice-of- 
the-peace  court  and  then  going  to  the  district  court  for  a  review  of  the 
justice-of-the-peace  court,  and  then  having  the  district  court  pass  an 
opinion  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  right,  and  going  back  and 
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having  the  justice  of  the  peace  pass  on  his  own  opinion.    It  is  just  as 
complicated  as  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  law. 

You  went  down  there  and  they  said,  "This  is  binding." 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  came  back  here  and  1  month  after  the  directive 
had  come  out,  having  been  assured  by  the  council  that  it  was  authori- 
tative and  final,  and  you  say  that  the  committee  had  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  committee  had  been — what  is  the  correct  word 
there;  let's  see — disbanded,  if  you  want. 

Mr.  BoREN.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  proceeded  and  came  back  here,  and  on  the  26th 
of  January  you  put  the  directive  into  effect,  and  that  directive  oper- 
ated then  until  the  11th  day  of  September  1946,  when  Mr.  Cambiano 
came  in  and  made  a  demand  based  upon  the  new  directive  that  came 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  want  to  say  something  also  about  the  delay  in  putting 
in  the  directive.  It  was  not  only  the  question  of  Mr.  Hutcheson's 
acceptance,  but  the  directive  compelled  us  to  organize  our  studio  in  a 
diiferent  manner,  and  we  wanted  to  have  time  to  review  it  and  organize 
ourselves  so  we  could  put  it  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did,  then,  between  the  time  of  the  directive  and 
the  26th  of  January,  organize  your  studio  so  as  to  put  that  directive 
into  effect? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me  what  the  organization  of  your  studio  was. 

Mr.  Price.  That  was  done 

Mr.  Boren.  Beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me  what  was  done  in  the  organizing  of  your 
studio  to  put  into  effect  the  directive. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  certain  supervision  had  to  be 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  just  what  the  supervision  was,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  BoREN.  We  needed  to  hire  supervisors  to  supervise  the  erection 
of  sets  on  stages ;  that  was  one  thing. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  to  hire  supervisors.  You  mean  to  hire  a 
sort  of  an  arbitrator  to  sit  on  that? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No ;  we  needed  someone — we  needed  to  get  our  work 
processes  in  such  order  we  could  eliminate  as  much  duplication  as 
possible  between  carpenters  in  the  mills  and  set  erectors  on  the  stages, 
because  certain  habit  patterns  are  established  in  the  studios,  as  far  as 
work  is  concerned,  and  this  directive  caused  us  to  make  a  change  in  our 
manufacturing  processes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  conformed  to  the  directive  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  made  those  necessary  changes  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  know,  or  have  you  heard  and  can  indi- 
cate who  does  know,  whether  at  the  meeting  in  Miami  Mr.  Hutcheson 
obligated  himself  to  live  up  to  this  directive  ? 
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Mr.  BoREN.  I  was  told  that  he  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  ri^^ht.    By  Avhom  were  you  so  told? 

Mr.  BoREN,  I  was  told,  as  I  recall,  by  Mr.  Freeman  or  Mr.  Mannix, 
or  someone  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  want,  so  we  can  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  move  to  strike 

Mr.  McCann.  You  understand  this  is  hearsay.  We  are  not  striking 
it,  because  I  am  asking  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
names  of  those  who  heard  it. 

My.  Cobb.  It  is  not  taken  as  evidence 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  would  say  that  I  understood,  at  the  conference  in 
Miami,  that  while  our  representatives  were  present,  Mr.  Hutcheson 
didn't  open  his  mouth  at  all  about  it ;  that  was  testified  here.  I  under- 
stood from  other  people  that  all  parties  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  right.  But  the  question  I  asked  you  and 
you  said  you  thought — you  didn't  say  it  was  a  fact,  and  the  record  will 
so  show — you  thought  Mr.  Hutcheson  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
abide  by  this  decision,  to  either  Mr.  Freeman  or  to  Mr.  Mannix.  I 
want  to  find 

Mr.  BoREN.  Wait  a  minute.    I  didn't  say 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  want  to  get  it  clear,  because  Mr.  Mannix  and  Mr. 
Freeman  were  not  in  Cincinnati.  I  understood,  it  has  got  to  come  baak 
probably  through  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  and  I  understood  he  went  back 
there  and  made  an  agreement  to  settle  the  strike  and  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties in  Hollywood.  All  parties  to  the  conference  had  agreed,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Hutcheson,  that  the  decision  of  the  three-man  committee 
would  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute.  Where  is  Mr.  Johnston 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  McCann.  Has  he  returned  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  he  was  in  Spokane,  the  last 
time  I  heard. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  please  communicate  with  him  and  tell 
him  we  would  like  to  have  him  here  on  the  25th,  sir?  We  want  him 
here  a  week  from  this  next  Monday,  and  I  think  that  he  will  come 
without  a  subpena.  We  would  just  like  to  have  him  here  to  ask  him 
some  questions  personally. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  question  that  I  was  driving  at  a  while  ago, 
though,  and  I  come  back  to  the  same  thing. 

When  the  group  went  to  Miami,  the  directive  was  out,  you  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  It  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not  something  that  they  agreed  to  before- 
hand— Hutcheson  might  have  agreed  to  it  on  the  assumption  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  just  satisfactory  to  him.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  that  when  the  group  went  to  Miami,  you  gentlemen 
representing  the  producers  were  down  there. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  And  were  told  that  this  was  a  directive  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Were  any  of  tliem  told  by  Mr.  Hutcheson 
that  he  would  be  bound  by  that  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  there,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.     1  can't  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  So 
most  of  this  is  worthless.  I  was  trying  to  find  if  one  of  the  men  could 
ansAver  tliat. 

Mr,  BoREN.  Understand,  I  was  not  at  any  of  those  meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now  let's  move  on.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember 1946,  when  Mr.  Cambiano  came  in,  did  he  purport  to  speak  for 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  or  for  the  local  union,  or  the  carpenters'  union  'i 

Mr.  BoREN.  He  spoke  for  the  international. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  spoke  for  the  international  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes,  sir. 

INlr.  McCann.  When  he  said  "You  must  conform  your  procedure  or 
procedures  to  the  new  interpretation  of  the  directive,"  he  was  speak- 
ing then  for  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  the  international  organization  rather 
than  for  local  946? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  think  he  spoke  for  both.  I  might  say  in  that  regard, 
not  only  for  the  international,  but  he  also  spoke  for  the  local,  because 
the  local  representatives  were  in  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  in  there  representing  the  local  when  he 
gave  this  message? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  can't  recall  that,  but  Jim  Skelton,  the  business  repre- 
sentative, I  am  sure  was  there ;  maybe  Mr.  Sproul  was  there,  and  others. 
You  would  have  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now  following  that  meeting  on  the  11th, 
that  ultimatum,  industry  must  have  had  some  meetings  of  its  own; 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  ultima- 
tum? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  after  that,  though — I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  it  the  next  day? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  at  the  meeting,  the  first  meeting  held  after  this 
ultimatum,  what  took  place? 

Mr.  BoREN.  We  discussed  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute,  now.     Who  was  there  that  time? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  can't  give  you  all  the  names. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  got  minutes  of  that  meeting? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  can  tell  you  generally  who 
were  at  those  meetings. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  there  has  been  a  little  tendency  here  on 
the  part  of  some  of  these  witnesses  to  state  that  they  think  this  or  they 
thought  that.  We  are  getting  to  a  place  where  we  want  definite 
answers. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  give  you 
definite  answers.  I  can  tell  you  who  are  the  representatives  who  meet 
on  these  labor  problems,  but  I  can't  tell  you  on  this  stand  definitely 
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every  individual  that  wa'^  there.  T  will  be  jjlad  to  name  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  stndio  and  I  think  they  would  attend.  They  were 
always  there. 

]Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  can  well  understand  the  problem 
that  he  is  facing  here,  because  this  was  probably  a  rather  lengthy 
meeting  and  with  a  lot  of  people  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  thing  I  am  concerned  wdth  is,  I  realize  this  is  a 
memory  situation,  and  I  think  that  he  should  consider  further,  even 
after  he  leaves  the  stand,  because  there  may  have  been  someone  there 
that  we  would  want  to  hear  from. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  easy  enough  to  omit  somebody's  name  who  was 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BoREN.  It  would  certainly  be  inadvertent,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  I  don't  want  anyone's  name  omitted  who  was  in  the 
meetings  had  here. 

Mr.  BoREN.  You  ask  me  what  are  the  names  of  the  carpenters'  rep- 
resentatives. Well,  when  you  are  meeting  the  carpenters'  representa- 
tives, you  meet  with  the  people  that  you  ordinarily  deal  with — Mr. 
Cambiano,  Mr.  Sprouls;  you  see  either  one  in  there,  and  they  bring 
others. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  next  day  after  this  ultimatum  there  was 
an  industry  meeting,  I  assume,  and  the  representatives  of  your  com- 
panies would  all  be  present;  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  assume  they  were  all  present.  Was  Mr.  Walsh 
present  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Mr.  Brewer  present? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  anybody  at  all  from  the  lATSE  present? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  anyone  present  from  the  outside  at  all, 
other  than  your  board  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Except  counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Counsel — Wlio  were  the  counsel  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Counsel  would,  generally  speaking,  be  Homer  .Mitchell, 
Maurice  Benjamin,  Herbert  Preston,  and  Alfred  Wright.  Now,  that 
counsel  was  not  at  all  uieetings.  Mandel  Silverberg  is  at  some  of  those 
meetings,  too.    He  is  counsel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  may  I  ask  here,  how  did  the  counsel 
divide  or  award  their  duties? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  that.  ISIember  companies 
have  theii"  own  individual  counsel,  and  they  represent  different  com- 
panies. For  instance,  Mr.  Alfred  Wright  represents  Twentieth  Cen- 
tur3^-Fox;  Mr.  Homer  Mitchell  represents  Paramount;  Mr.  Maurice 
Benjamin  represents  Loew's,  Inc.,  and  I  think  Universal,  both;  Mr, 
Mandel  Silverberg  represents  EKO,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  all  of  their 
clients. 

Mr.  Price.  RKO  and  Columbia. 

Mr.  BoREN.  KKO  and  Columbia,  and  that  is  the  members'  counsel 
there. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  happened  at  tliis  meeting^ 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  you  say  that  this  meetmg  occurred  the  next  day. 
I  mean  we  said  that  in  this  testimony  here.  I  don't  know  that  that 
meeting  occurred  the  next  day.  What  happened  was  this :  After  we 
got  Mr.  Cambiano's  ultimatum,  the  studios  continued  to  build  sets  and 
j)aint  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  without  putting  the  men  on  hot 
sets,  and  as  a  result  our  mills  and  our  stages  began  to  pile  up  with  hot 
woi'k.  Some  of  the  sets  had  been  completed  and  they  were  painted, 
and  so  in  that  case  the  set  erectors  erected  them,  and  while  they  were 
still  hot  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  painters  to  paint  them,  or  the  car- 
penters to  put  the  trim  on  them,  and  it  finally  came  that  we — as  I  say, 
when  the  studios  w^ere  all  crammed  up  and  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  about  the  situation,  so  we  had  a  meeting  then,  or  meetings, 
I  can't  tell  you  whether  there  were  one  or  two,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  matter  was  hopeless — I  mean,  we  can't  do  anything,  we  are  tied 
up,  we  are  in  one  of  those  jurisdictional  situations  again,  so  since  we 
were  running  and  we  had  to  use  the  men,  we  knew  that  they  would 
refuse  to  do  the  hot  work,  we  decided  that  we  would  recjuest  the  men  to 
leave  the  premises  for  refusal  to  do  assigned  work,  and  so  in  respect  to 
that  we  assigned  these  carpenters  to  the  work,  they  refused  to  do  the 
work  assigned,  and  we  requested  them  to  leave  the  premises. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  decided  at  the  meeting,  then,  that  you  had 
following,  which  may  have  been  a  day  or  three  days '? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  think  it  was  several  days,  as  I  recall  it,  Mr.  McCann, 
because,  as  I  said,  the  processes  of  work  were  going  on  until  we  were 
crammed  up  with  sets,  not  only  in  our  stages  but  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  can't  understand  is  that,  from  your  reports 
hei-e,  it  would  indicate  that  your  board  did  not  consider  the  matter  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  hold  an  immediate  meeting  to  determine  its 
procedures  until  perhaps  several  days  afterward.  I  am  not  trying  to 
put  words  in  your  mouth.  I  am  just  thinking  out  loud.  Now,  appar- 
ently, from  what  you  have  said,  after  the  ultimatum  they  didn't  do 
anything  for  several  days  except  to  try  to  get  along  with  all  sides. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Hoping  that  the  situation  would  be  cured,  Mr.  McCann. 
In  my  experience  with  jurisdictional  cases,  all  we  have  been  able  to 
do  in  the  past  several  years  is  toss  the  balls  in  the  air  and  hope  that 
time  would  cure  the  situation,  but  time  has  not  cured  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  it  was  decided  at  this  meeting — and  can  you 
tell  us  what  time  that  meeting  was,  or  do  you  have  any  idea  whether  it 
was  on  the  12th  or  whether  it  was  on  the  21st.  or  do  you  have  any  idea 
what  time  you  finally  had  the  meeting  and  decided  the  situation  was 
hopeless  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory,  but  I  think  it  was 
around  the  19th  or  20th  or  21st. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  it  was  around  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  decided  at  that  time  that  you  were  going  to 
assign  all  of  the  carpenters  that  were  there  to  hot  jobs,  and  if  they 
refused  to  work  those  jobs  you  were  going  to  let  them  go  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Going  to  request  them  to  leave  the  premises  for  refusal 
to  do  work  assigned. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Now,  that  was  the  reason  that  you  had  the  checks 
prepared,  was  it  not,  to  pay  those  men  off? 
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Mr.  BoREN.  I  don't  know  what  the  industry  did  in  regard  to  these 
checks.  I  can  speak  only  for  Paramount.  Paramount  Studios,  we 
had  the  checks  prepared,  had  them  prepared  on  Sunday,  because  under 
California  State  law  when  a  man  quits  or  he  leaves,  you  are  required 
to  pay  those  people  off,  so  on  my  own  orders,  I  myself  had  those  checks 
prepared  in  case  a  man  refused  to  do  the  work  assigned.  We  were 
pretty  morally  certain  that  they  would  refuse  to  do  the  work  assigned, 
because  they  had  said  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  the  rule  in  this  industry  has  been,  or  was  until 
that  time,  that  if  a  man  worked  2  days  this  week  he  got  his  check  on 
Thursday  of  the  next  week;  was  that  not  right? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No;  under  our  union  contracts,  when  a  man  is  laid 


off 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute  now.  I  am  not  talking  about  when 
he  is  laid  off. 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  the  only  time,  because  if  the  man  works  5  or  6 
consecutive  days,  he  does  get  his  pay  check  the  next  Thursday,  but 
when  he  is  not  called  back  to  work  the  next  day,  under  contract  he 
can  get  his  check  immediately,  pr  generally  we  have  the  privilege 
of  mailing  the  check  to  his  home  24  hours  later. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then,  if  a  man  was  a  casual  employee,  a  day-to-day 
employee,  if  he  had  only  worked  2  or  3  days,  you  would  pay  him 
there.  If  he  worked  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday  of  one  week 
and  you  didn't  want  him  on  the  next  Monday,  you  paid  him  on  the 
next  Monday  anyway,  is  that  right — was  that  the  rule  in  your  studio  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  The  rule  in  all  studios,  Mr.  McCann,  is  that  when  a 
man  is  not  called  back  to  work  for  the  next  day,  talking  about  daily 
workers,  and  most  of  these  carpenters  are  daily  workers,  that  we  pay 
him  the  check  at  the  end  of  the  shift  or  we  mail  it  to  him  within  24 
hours.  If  this  man  were  working  on  Saturday  and  he  was  told  not 
to  come  back  to  the  studio,  we  would  have  no  more  work  for  him,  then 
we  were  obligated  to  mail  his  check  to  him  within  24  hours.  He 
didn't  have  to  come  to  the  studio  Thursday  to  pick  up  his  check. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  many  of  your  carpenters  full-time  men?  I 
mean,  were  many  of  them  men  who  worked  a  5-day  week,  or  40  hours 
a  week,  that  were  on  your  permanent  staff  as  carpenters  rather  than 
as  casual  employees? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes ;  many  of  them  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  them  do  you  have  there  at  Paramount? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  those  people  that  had  more  or  less  ful  continuity 
of  employment  week  in  and  week  out,  my  estimate  would  be,  around 
125  to  150  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes;  they  are  all  daily  workers,  you  understand. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that,  but  you  mean  they  were  week-to- 
week  workers,  of  which  they  were  fairly  sure,  and  had  continuity  of 
employment,  approximately  150. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that  they  would  get  240  days  out  of 
the  year,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  men  normally  did  receive  compensation  on  the 
Thursday  following  each  week  for  their  work,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  took  in  John  Doe 
to  work  1  day  and  you  didn't  like  his  work  and  you  wanted  him  to  get 
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off  the  premises  and  you  were  through  with  him,  you  paid  him  the  next 
morning  or  within  24  hours,  as  you  say  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Within  24  hours  was  usual. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  fact  that  you  had  the  checks 
ready  on  the  Sunday  before  they  turned  down  tliis  work  on  tlie  hot  sets, 
and  delivered  them  to  them  immediately,  was  that  evidence  that  their 
services  were  terminated  with  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No ;  it  was  not  evidence,  in  my  opinion ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  How  did  you  interpret  it,  Mr.  Boren  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Well,  we  knew  that  naturally,  when  we  assigned  these 
men  to  work,  that  there  would  be  disputes  and  trouble,  and  that  many 
men  would  demand  their  checks  right  away,  which  they  have  a  right 
to  do  under  California  State  law,  and  to  avoid  that  trouble  we  wanted 
to  have  the  checks  ready  for  them. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  I  have  some  questions  that  have  been  submitted 
to  me.  One  is — I  don't  laiow  by  whom  this  was  submitted;  it  was 
passed  to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Johnston  or  anyone  else  from  the  pro- 
ducers received  a  notification  from  President  Green  to  comply  with  the 
clarification  of  the  directive  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  There  is  a  letter  from  Green  here  that  is  in  evidence. 
I  would  have  to  refer  to  that  letter.  I  think  that  he  did  get  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Green  saying  there  was  this  clarification,  but  I  want  to  check 
the  records  on  that. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  letter  was  addressed  to  the  central  labor 
council  and  we  got  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Boren.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Price  has  said  he  thinks  it  was  addressed  to  the 
central  labor  council.     Do  you  have  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Boren.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence.     I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  if  it  is  not  in  evidence,  we  will  have  to  see  that 
it  gets  in  evidence.     All  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  read  this  letter,  and  if  you  gentlemen 
recall  that  this  has  been  read,  I  don't  want  to 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  sure  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  sure  this  is  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  reasonably  sure.  I  think  it  was  put  in  while  Mr. 
Kahane  was  testifying.     It  won't  hurt  to  include  it  again. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  don't  recall  it  just  at  the  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    I  will  read  this  letter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

September  21,  1946. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bassett, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council, 

Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

Dear  Sie  and  Brother  :  Replying  to  your  letter  dated  September  18,  the  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  the  executive  council  who  I'endered  a  decision  in 
the  jurisdictional  dispute  which  arose  at  Hollywood  some  time  ago,  resulting  in 
strikes  in  motion-picture  studios  at  Hollywood,  decided  to  clarify  its  decision, 
which  it  did  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  executive  council  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
during  the  month  of  August. 

The  committee  explained  that  the  clarification  of  its  decision  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  clear  to  all  concerned  the  real  meaning  of  its  original  decision. 
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By  direction  of  the  executive  council,  copy  of  the  claritication  made  by  the 
executive  council's  conunitlee  was  sent  to  the  represeutatives  of  emi)loyers  iu 
Hollywood  studios  and  to  the  representatives  of  unions  interested  and  involved 
in  the  controversy. 

I  hope  and  trust  tlie  pessimistic  view  which  you  express  i-ef;arding  the  api)lica- 
tion  of  the  chirilication  made  by  the  executive  council's  committee  as  set  fortli 
in  the  third  para.i,'ra|)h  of  your  letter  will  not  prevail. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  siood  judgment  and  connnoii  sense  will  be  exercLsed  by 
all  affected  and  all  concerned  and  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  members 
repre.sentins:  the  executive  council,  and  its  claritication  of  its  decision,  will  be 
accepted  and  applied  in  good  faith  by  all  concerned. 

It  would  .seem  most  unwise  and  inexcusable  for  vicious  tights  to  continue 
among  unions  functioning  at  Hollywood  over  a  limited  number  of  men  whom  each 
may  claim  come  under  tlieir  respective  jurisdictions. 

Be  assured  that  we  will  do  everything  that  lies  within  our  power  to  bring 
about  tlie  acceptance  of  the  decision  made  by  the  committee  representing  tlae 
executive  council,  and  of  its  claritication  of  its  decision,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
letter.  All  parties  involved  in  the  jurisdictional  disputes  agreed  in  advance  of 
the  decision  of  the  committee  to  accept  it  and  abide  by  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council,  as  a  chartered 
American  Fedei-ation  of  Labor  central  body,  should  refrain  from  taking  sides 
in  any  jurisdictional  dispute  at  Hollywood.  Your  central  body  should  use  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  acceptance  of  the  decision  made  by  the  committee 
representing  the  executive  council,  and  the  committee's  clarification  of  said 
decision. 

WiLi-iAM  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Here  is  a  question  from  Mr.  Luddy,  I  think ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  Mr.  Price.  Didn't  the  meetino-  at  which  Cam- 
biano  presented  his  demand  continue  into  the  evening  and  you  phrased 
and  sent  a  reply  to  him,  to  his  demands,  late  that  same  night  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.   Yes ;  it  continued  on  after  Mr.  Cambiano  was  there ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  session  at  which 
Mr.  Cambiano  af)peared  and  the  producers  did  give  attention  to  his 
demands  immediately,  then^ 

Mr.  BoREN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCanx.  In  other  words,  they  didn't  wait  several  days?  That 
clears  that  up. 

Mr,  BoREN.  Yes;  Mr.  Cambiano  came  in  there.  Of  course,  we  had 
that  under  earnest  discussion  right  aw^ay.  We  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  anything  Mr.  Cambiano  has  to  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  couldn't  understand  why  you  didn't 
have  any  meeting  for  several  days. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Borex.  As  I  w^as  saying,  in  my  language,  we  were  tossing  these 
boues  in  the  air,  waiting  for  time ;  maybe  time  would  cure  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  customary  when  you  are  going  to  lay  a  man  off 
the  next  day  to  notify  him  the  night  before? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes ;  I  "will  explain  that.  Any  man  personally  not  noti- 
fied at  the  end  of  his  shift — he  is  notified  at  the  end  of  his  shift  whether 
we  will  give  him  a  call  back  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  notify  him  the  day  before  if  he 
is  not  going  to  be  called  back  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  notify  the  carpenters  on  this  occasion  you 
were  going  to  put  them  on  hot  sets  and  you  didn't  expect  them  to  come 
back  the  next  day,  you  w'ouldn't  have  any  work? 
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Mr.  BoREX.  No;  we  told  them  to  come  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  told  them  to  come  in.  You  said  then,  "Here  is 
the  hot  set ;  work  on  it"  ? 

Mr.  BoREX.  We  assigned  them  to  the  work  that  was  hot. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  told  them,  "Here  is  your  check''  when  they 
wouldn't  work  on  it  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No;  they  refused.  The  foreman  and  the  construction 
department  assigned  those  men  to  the  work,  and  they  were  sent  down 
there  to  work,  and  they  refused. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  for  one  moment  I  am 
criticizing. 

Mr.  BoREX.  Not  at  all.  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  every  question 
you  ask,  Mr.  McCann,  as  forthright  as  I  can. 

Mr.  MgCaxx.  I  believe  you  are. 

Mr.  BoREX.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCax'x.  I  think  you  are  going  to  tell  the  truth  about  it.  Did 
you  not  get  a  letter  directly  from  William  Green  to  the  Producers' 
Association,  rather  than  the  letter  I  read  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  BoREX.  That  I  don't  know.     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  BoREX.  I  would  have  to  search  the  records;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  If  you  find  any  letter,  let  us  know. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  You  have  already  put  in  evidence  the  letter  from 
Hutcheson  to  them. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  From  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes;  referring  to  the  clarification. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  put  in  so  much,  I  can't  remember  it. 

Mr.  BoREX.  We  did  get  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hutcheson  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Johnston  received  a  letter 
directly  from  William  Green ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  BoREx.  No ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  companies  agreed  to  assign  the  members  of 
the  carpenters'  group  to  hot  sets;  was  that  agreed  by  all 

Mr.  BoREx.  Ten  member  companies. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  10  members  ? 

Mr.  BoREX'.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  Mr.  Cobb,  with  all  due  respect,  I  think  that  that 
question — I  don't  know  that  it  is  proper  and  I  want — I  will  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  proper  in  this  sense :  It  puts  an  end  to  any  confusion 
of  whether  that  set  was  hot. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right.  In  what  particular  did  you  render  the 
sets  hot  ?  I  think  that  is  a  rather  hard  question.  I  think  the  better 
question 

Mr.  BoREx.  I  want  to  say  we  didn't  render  any  set  hot — the  car- 
penters rendered  them  hot.  We  wanted  to  assign  these  men  to  that 
work  and  they  refused  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  answer.  I  think  he  has 
answered  the  question.  The  carpenters  issued  an  edict  that  if  certain 
work  was  done  by  the  lATSE,  in  the  way  of  carpenters'  work,  that 
would  make  it  a  hot  set. 

Mr.  BoREX.  Right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  They  decided  that.     It  was  work 

Mr.  BoREX.  Excuse  me.     I  am  paying  attention  to  two  men  here. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  What  was  the  work  that  the  carpenters  declared 
would  make  a  set  hot,  if  the  lATSE  did  it? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Any  time  any  portion  of  a  set  was  erected  by  lATSE 
men,  set  erectors,  that  made  it  hot. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  1  am  not  going  to  ask  this  last  question,  Mr.  Cobb. 
I  am  sorry ;  I  don't  think  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  proper.     We  don't  have  a  full  statement. 

]Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  it.  I  am 
trying  to  be  thoroughly  fair  with  everybody.  I  don't  want  to  offer 
an  affront  to  the  witness,  and  not  to  call  for  too  much  of  a  conclusion. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  submit  that  question  to  you  and  ask  if 

Mr.  Price.  You  have  already  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  Did  we  not  also  get  a  letter  direct  from  William  Green 
to  the  Producers'  Association  ?     You  have  asked  that. 

Mr.  ^IcCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  let  him  answer  this  one. 

Mr.  McC ANN.  You  want  him  to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  don't  want  him  to.  If  you  want  to  ask  it,  he  can  an- 
swer it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  your  deliberate  plan  to  force  the  carpenters 
to  work  on  sets  or  get  out  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  In  tlie  first  place,  we  can't  force  anybody  to  work ;  that 
is  No.  1.  No.  2  is  that  necessity  compelled  us  to  get  the  work  done  and 
we  wanted  these  carpenters  to  do  the  work,  and  so  we  assigned  them. 
When  they  refused  to  do  the  work,  we  had  no  other  alternative  but 
request  them  to  leave  the  premises  for  refusing  to  do  such  assigned 
work. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Did  they  deliberately  create  a  situation  to  do  that  work 
or  get  the  men  out? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  will  answer  that  question.  We  did  not  deliberately 
create  any  situation.  The  creation  was  the  making  of  the  carpenters, 
because  this  work  was  piling  up  and  we  couldn't  get  these  men  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  representing  the  several  motion-picture 
companies  in  the  producers'  association  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes :  I  mean  I  have  been  exposed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  about  as  much  as  any  of  us  have  been. 

Mr.  BoREN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  your  capacity,  do  you  believe  in  observing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  Government,  particularly  the  following 
sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act :  Section  7,  regarding  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Section  8,  regarding  unfair  labor  practices? 

ISIr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.   (a)  By  employers? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.   (b)  By  employees? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  {d)  Regarding  observance  of  existing  collective 
bargaining  contracts? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCann.  Can  you  state  the  attitude  of  the  companies  regard- 
ing the  July  2,  1946,  agreement  between  the  association  and  the  CSU 
unions  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  The  attitude  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Would  you 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  state  the  attitude  of  the  companies  regard- 
ing the  July  2,  1946,  agreement  between  the  association  and  the  CSU 
unions? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  am  sorry.  Could  you  rephrase  that  question?  I 
don't  understand  it. 

]Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  it  as  ]\Ir.  Cobb  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  don't  understand  the  attitude.  I  don't  understand 
what  he  means  by  "attitude." 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  companies  respect 
the  Beverly  Hills  agreement  between  the  association  and  the  CSU 
unions  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  In  the  first  place,  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement  was  not 
between  the  association  and  the  conference  unions.  That  is  the  way 
our  agreements  are  made  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  question  :  Does  the  contract  exist  now  ?  Is  that 
what  you  are  asking,  Mr.  Cobb? 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  existing  now. 

Mr.  BoREN.  We  consider  the  contract  made  July  2  has  been  breached. 
That  is  my  legal  advice.  I  have  already  testified  I  am  not  an  at- 
torney and  I  can't  answer  highly  legal  questions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  not  an  attorney.     You  don't  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Boren.  I  can't  answer  the  highly  technical  and  legal  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  notified  the  unions  that  the  Beverly  Hills 
agremeent  is  no  longer  binding  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Well,  the  unions  themselves  have  notified  us  in  every 
meeting  I  have  had  with  the  unions ;  they  say,  "We  have  no  contract." 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir ;  I  want  the  question,  have  they 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Cobb,  I  think  that  is  a  legal  question.  Wait  a 
minute.     I  have  ruled  it  is  a  legal  question. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  want  to  state  that  isn't  a  legal  question.  Have  they 
given  the  carpenters'  union  any  notice  that  they  consider  that  con- 
tract breached  and  to  have  no  further  effect;  if  so,  let's  have  the 
notice.     That  isn't  a  legal  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  probably  the  attorneys  have  that.  If  they 
ever  gave  such  a  notice.     If  that  notice  is  here,  I  want  it;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  written  any  notice  to  them  in  regard  to 
that? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  justifying 
the  companies  in  refusing  to  abide  by  that  contract?  I  think  you 
have  answered  that  by  saying  they  have  notified  you  they  have  no 
contract. 

Mr.  Boren.  They  have  no  contract ;  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCanx,  Here  is  somethiiio-  else.     Let's  see  what  tliis  is. 

What  caused  the  change  in  the  producer-labor  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  invitation  to  local  1946  to  resume  negotiations  on  April 
16.1947? 

i\Ir.  LuoDT.  May  we  be  informed 

Mr.  Mt'CANN.  This  comes  from  the  University  of  California,  Mr. 
McMahon. 

Mr.  BoREx.  "What  changed  it? 

]\Ir.  McCaxx.  What  caused  the  change  in  producer-labor  policy 
which  resulted  in  the  invitation  to  local  946  to  resume  negotiations 
on  April  16,  1947? 

.Mr.  BoREx.  I  can  give  you  my  own  personal  answer,  and  that  is, 
speaking  for  myself,  any  conflicts  that  are  ever  going  to  be  resolved, 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  complex,  the  only  way  that  can  be  done 
is  to  talk  it  over  around  a  conference  table.  That  is  the  only  way  any 
conflict  can  be  resolved,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  that  what  prompted  you  to  invite  local  94G  to 
negotiate  on  April  16,  1947? 

Mr.  BoREx.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  originate  that  or  did  you  get  instructions 
from  someone  else  on  that? 

JNIr.  BoREX.  I  recommended  it. 

Mr.  McCax'x.  Does  that  complete  the  questions  you  folks  want? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  McCxVxx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  requested  to  read  this  into  the 
record.    I  am  going  to  read  it  in  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Who  is  the  request  from  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Cobb. 

(Statement  was  here  read  by  Mr.  McCann.  Later  ordered  stricken 
from  record.) 

Mr.  Price.  May  I  ask  if  you  will  read  also  the  following  paragi"aph 
that  goes  on  to  explain  it  more  fully? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  For  what  purpose  is  that  read  into  the  record,  Mr. 
Counsel  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  For  the  purpose 

Mr.  JMcCaxx.  Just  a  moment.  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  same  thing  has  been  covered  explicitly  by  the  testi- 
mony of  this  witness.  But  I  am  requested  to  get  these  in  the  record. 
I  am  trying  to  satisfy  everybody.  Sometimes  I  don't  see  the  relevancy 
of  it  myself,  but  I  want  to  read  one  more  paragraph  now.  We  have 
done  this  for  ]\Ir.  Cobb  and  now  counsel  to  the  right  wants  another 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Price.  If  you  want  to  take  that  out,  I  would  as  soon  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  want  it  in. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  We  will  recess.  I  want  to  consider  whether  I  want 
it  in  or  not. 

( Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kkarxs.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  I  read  into  the 
record  a  decision  fi'om  the  Department  of  Employment  of  the  State 
of  California.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  reading  at  the  time  I  picked 
it  up.    It  was  passed  to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb. 
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At  the  begimiiiitj:  of  this  hearing  we  made  an  emphatic  request  that 
if  there  were  any  documents  or  any  records  counsel  wanted  admitted 
into  evidence,  they  should  submit  them  to  us  in  advance,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  Avhat  was  in  the  record,  because  our  primary  objective  here  is 
to  find  out  for  ourselves  and  not  have  somebody  else  lind  out  for  us 
what  this  is  all  about. 

If,  for  example,  we  had  to  take  Senator  Tenney's  book  and  put  it  in 
this  record,  to  help  out  somebody  here,  and  the  unabridged  reports  of 
the  State  investigations  that  have  been  held,  and  everything  else  that 
has  been  done  in  this  town,  we  wouldn't  get  a  report  out  for  2  years. 
We  would  be  lost  in  the  volume  of  our  record. 

I  have  as  much  as  300  or  400  pages  lying  on  my  desk  now  to  read, 
to  pass  on  what  can  be  used  on  Monday.  I  have  Avitnesses  to  interview, 
and  all  of  that.  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  that  rule,  and  I  don't  want 
to  make  anybody  unhappy,  but  no  document,  with  your  permission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  received  from  anybody  and  read  into  this  record 
from  now  on  unless  it  is  correspondence  between  the  parties  in  interest. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  this  decision  which  I  have  just  read  be  stricken 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  these  questions,  any  of 
them,  are  appropriate.  I  think  the  matters  have  been  covered  in  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCank.  Here  are  some  more  questions.    Let's  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  another  suggestion  here.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  this  thing  goes  on,  we  can  pretty  well  anticipate  who  the  witnesses 
will  be.  Couldn't  counsel  get  these  questions  to  you  before  the  hear- 
ing, so  you  could  look  them  over,  rather  than  taking  this  time  out  of 
the  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  These  develop  in  the  examination. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  developing  certain  facts.  There  may  be  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  I  mean,  there  might  be  som^e  they  could  antici- 
pate, couldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  makes  it  rather  difficult,  particularly  because  I 
have  to  consider  whether  the  question  fits  into  our  scheme  of  things, 
rather  than  into  something  else. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  read  this  question  and  see  if  the  wit- 
ness can  answer  it.  Were  all  members  of  the  carpenters'  union  946 
dismissed  and  put  off  the  lot  even  though  some  of  them  were  not  called 
upon  to  work  on  "hot"  sets  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  can't  answer  that.  xA.re  you  applying  that  to  Para- 
mount Studios? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  talking  about  your  studio,  within  your  knowl- 
edge. I  certainly  don't  want  you  to  speak  for  something  you  don't 
know  about. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Right.  Paramount  Studios,  to  my  knowledge,  the  car- 
penters then  employed  were  assigned  to  the  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  "hot''  sets? 

Mr.  BoREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  they  refused  to  work  on  them,  they  were  put 
off,  they  were  given 
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Mr.  BoREN.  We  had  requested  them  to  leave  the  premises  for  re- 
fusing; to  do  assigned  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  carpenter  foremen  and  unit  supervision  men 
laid  off  at  the  same  time  as  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  can't  answer  that.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  some  of 
the  carpenter  foremen — the  gang  bosses,  as  we  call  them  in  the  studio — 
assigned  some  of  the  work.  I  don't  think  they  were,  because  they 
weren't  assigned  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  carpenter  foremen  who  were  not  assigned 
to  "hot"  work  laid  off? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  they  denied  continued  work,  even  though  they 
were  not  required  to  do  carpenter  work  '^ 

Mr.  BoREN.  They  continued  to  work  until  the  picket  lines  were 
established,  and  they  would  not  cross  the  picket  lines. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  completes  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Boren.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Boren,  that  you  be  avail- 
able for  recall  in  case  we  have  any  matters  to  come  up. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Any  time  you  wish. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Boren,  what  is  your  title  again  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers.  My  responsibility  is  for  negotiations  on  behalf  of  its 
member  companies  and  in  recommending  labor  policy  for  the  industry. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  you  are  more  or  less  taking  over  the  duties,  then, 
that  Mr.  Casey  had  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  properly  qualified  to  per- 
form this  job? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  fine.  I  always  like  to  hear  from  a  man  as  to 
whether  he  feels  he  is  capable  of  doing  a  job.  You  then  really  are 
the  fellow  who  negotiates  for  a  pool  business,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  this  movie  industry — all  these  various 
studios — you  have  really  pooled  them,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  so  far  as  negotiations  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  speak  only  for  10  companies. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  10  major  companies? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes;  the  industry  is  larger  than  these  10  companies. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  far  as  the  10  are  concerned,  their  objectives  are 
pooled,  then? 

Mr.  Boren.  Well,  you  mean  that — are  you  going  to  this  pattern 
bargaining  again? 

Mr,  Kearns.  No;  I  am  staying  away  from  that  for  the  moment. 
Your  interests,  so  far  as  negotiations  and  dealing  with  the  various 
unions,  is  more  or  less  pooled  ? 

Mr.  Boren,  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  if  I  were  the  president  of  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  and  belonged  there,  I  couldn't,  as  president  of  that  com- 
pany, do  anything  as  an  individual  unless  I  went  through  the  assoc- 
iation, so  far  as  this  labor  negotiation  is  concerned? 
Mr.  Boren.  Oh,  yes ;  you  could.    They  have  latitude. 
Mr.  Kearns.  Oh,  they  have  ? 
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Mr.  BoREN.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Does  the  latitude,  then,  get  you  in  trouble  lots  of 
times  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  then,  why  do  you  have  an  association,  if  they 
are  allowed  to 

Mr.  Boren.  There  is  a  very  common  reason  for  the  association, 
particularly  as  to  these  men  working  in  the  industry.  Unfortunately, 
as  has  been  testified  on  the  stand,  men  do  not  have  continuity  of  work 
in  one  studio,  and  many  men  are  not  employed  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  or  Paramount  as  much  as  they  are  as  industry  employees,  and 
so  hence  they  get  better  earnings  by  working  for  several  employers 
instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Xow,  in  the  future,  you  will  represent  the  10  major 
companies  in  all  contracting  meetings,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  job. 

Mr.  Boren.  This  is  very  odd,  but  I  like  to  work  with  people. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  fine.  Then,  if  you  like  to  work  with  people,  I 
would  say  you  were  qualified  for  the  job  you  are  doing.  How  do  you 
find  the  local  labor  leaders  to  deal  with?  I  mean,  now,  all  these 
various  presidents  and  business  agents  of  the  various  unions,  so  far  as 
being  just  folks  here  at  home  to  deal  with — how  do  you  find  those 
fellows  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  Well,  there  are  as  many  types  of  business  agents  as 
there  are  unions,  almost.  They  are  a  cross  section  of  the  employees 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Kearns,  How  do  you  find  them  to  deal  with,  I  mean, 

Mr.  Boren,  What  do  you  mean  by  how  do  I  find  them  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  KJEARNs.  I  mean  are  they  open-minded  about  the  thing ;  do  you 
think  they  have  their  union's  interests  at  heart;  do  you  think  they 
want  to  get  down  to  business  quickly  and  get  things  settled  and  keep 
the  wheels  going,  or  what  is  their  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Boren,  I  think,  in  the  main,  that  they  have  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  heart.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  negotiating  agreements  in 
Hollywood  because  of  so  many  different  unions  being  so  much  con- 
cerned with  what  they  get  and  what  the  other  fellow  gets,  so  that 
makes  our  negotiation  a  little  difficult. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  there  any  of  them  that  have  any  authority  to  sit 
down  and  sign  an  agreement  once  it  is  reached  at  a  conference  table  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  No  ;  most  agreements  must  be  referred  to  the  member- 
ships in  your  locals  to  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  there  are  not  many  of  those  represent- 
atives that  have  any  authority  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Boren.  We  were  speaking  in  general. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Boren.  Occasionally;  sometimes  the  membership  or  the  execu- 
tive board  vests  authority  in  a  negotiating  committee  or  its  business 
agent  to  make  a  deal.    That  is  a  rare  exception. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  your  opinion,  then — I  suppose  it  would  be  the 
deduction  that  we  would  make  here — that  if  most  of  these  fellows 
didn't  have  to  go  any  farther  than  this  conference  table,  when  you  did 
get  together,  and  while  you  were  sitting  there  and  so  minded,  that 
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3^011  could  ii^reo  on  lliinas — you  could  no  doubt  settle  things — but  they 
haA-e  to  leave  the  table  and  request  of  the  international  officers  whether 
or  not  they  are  ]x^rmitted  to  take  that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  BoKEN".  No;  it  is  not — you  can't  speak  in  oeneralities  in  this 
business,  jMr.  Chairman,  Ijecause  it  varies  so  much.  Usually,  as  I  say, 
even  though  they  are  under  international  agreements,  the  membership 
must  api)rove  and  ratify  the  negotiations  or  the  proposed  contract, 
and  so  the  intei-national  itself,  you  see.  does  not  sit  down  and  say, 
"AVell,  this  is  the  contract,"  because  the  locals  themselves  negotiate 
them.  I  am  speaking  just  in  generalities.  There  are  exceptions  to 
that,  of  course. 

i\fr.  Keakn.s,  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  out  here  long  enough 
and  met  enough  of  you  folks  that  are  on  the  west  coast  that  I  think 
you  could  do  this  thing  pretty  well  here  and  get  at  things  pretty  well 
if  you  didn't  have  to  go  all  the  way  across  the  country  to  find  out  how 
you  are  going  to  run  the  business  here  at  home. 

Mr.  BoREN.  If  we  only  liacl  to  go  all  the  way  across  the  country,  you 
are  right,  generally  speaking,  but  when  we  come  to  this  trouble  of 
jurisdiction — that  is  what  our  problem  has  been — that  is  usualh^ 
decided  by  the  international.  With  our  own  local  people  here,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  have  had  good  relations.  We  have  had  good  wages 
during  the  last  few  years;  we  have  had  continuity  of  employment  and 
high  earnings.  lAHien  we  get  to  this  question  of  jurisdiction — when 
one  man  wants  to  put  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  another,  which  is  what 
that  is — that  is  when  you  have  to  do  the  job  in  the  international, 
because  that  is  just  like  the  sovereignty  of  a  State — it  is  decided  in 
its  head ;  it  is  not  decided  in  the  local. 

Mr.  Keakists.  Did  you  ever  teach  school  in  your  life  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  No.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  taught  a  little  but  not  as  a 
profession,  though. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  know,  when  you  speak  of  jurisdictional  disputes, 
you  probably  find  more  of  them  in  a  little  one-room  schoolhouse  than 
you  find  right  here  in  this  industry.  But  if  the  teacher  is  there  all  the 
time,  and  has  a  program  in  the  schoolroom,  and  she  is  watching  those 
children  and  advising  them,  she  doesn't  have  any  trouble.  But,  sup- 
posing the  teacher  becomes  ill  and  she  must  leave  the  job  for  6  months 
and  a  substitute  teacher  comes  in  that  doesn't  have  the  control  over 
the  children  that  she  has,  the  regular  teacher  would  not  recognize  her 
room  when  she  came  back  there.  You  know,  Mr.  Counsel,  the  further 
we  go  in  this  investigation,  the  more  it  appears  the  fault  of  this  whole 
thing  here  in  Los  Angles  and  Hollywood  can  be  laid  to  remote  control. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  a  lot  in  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  the  fellows  that  should  be  on  the 
job — and  I  speak  for  labor  and  for  industry — are  not  here  where 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  without  a 
job  right  now,  instead  of  having  an  airplane  he  would  be  here,  prob- 
ably testifying  before  us,  wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.  Mr.  (^ounsel.  You  know,  there  are 
just  a  few  little  matters  here  that  could  be  so  easily  ironed  out  and 
everything  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  stop  this  right  now. 
This  should  be  right  on  the  record.  Mr.  Cobb  spoke  up  and  he  said, 
"What  about  Mr.  Schenck?"     Now 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  didn't  inention  any  names,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  I  want  this  understood.  It  was  understood 
at  the  beginning  that  tlie  questions  asked  should  be  submitted  through 
Mrs.  Locher  to  me.  Now,  Mr.  Cobb  is  not  only  passing  them  direct 
to  me,  but  he  is  giving  me  an  argument  on  each  one  that  I  turn  down, 
and  interfering  with  my  capacity  to  listen  and  conduct  the  hearing. 
He  argues  with  me  for  5  minutes  and  says  that  he  will  turn  these 
questions  over  to  the  press  that  I  turn  down.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  must  insist  on  having  the  rules  followed.  I  say  that  those  ques- 
tions shall  go  to  Mrs.  Locher  and  that  I  shall  be  free  to  follow  this 
procedure.  I  have  tried  to  be  eminently  fair  to  everybody.  Now, 
he  says  "What  about  Mr.  Schenck?"  I  want  to  make  the  statement 
right  here  at  this  moment  to  this  committee  that  yeserday  we  had 
the  counsel  for  the  producers  at  breakfast,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  myself 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  only. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  you  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  he  only  had  orange 
juice  and  coffee,  and  we  were  discussing 

Mr.  Cobb.  Give  me  his  income  and  I  will  give  you  a  full  breakfast. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  were  discussing  the  question  of  Mr.  Schenck, 
and  we  were  telling  him  then  that  it  might  very  well  be  that  Mr. 
Schenck  would  be  brought  out  here.  Now,  we  have  already  had  an 
agreement  from  Mr.  Luddy  that  he  will  bring  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Brewer,  and  they  are  to  be  here  on  the  25th,  and  we  are  accepting 
that  for  its  value.  We  were  hoping  that  you  would  be  able  to  guar- 
antee us  Mr.  Hutcheson  by  the  25th. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  are  not  hoping  for  Mr.  Hutcheson  any  more  than 
I  am  hoping  for  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  we  want.  Brother  Cobb.  We  will  say 
this,  that  we  are  not  trying  to  protect  anybody  from  coming  here 
and  telling  the  full  story,  but  I  must  insist  that  I  want  this  thing 
to  go  through  channels,  through  Mrs.  Locher,  and  I  do  resent  the 
fact  that  my  brother  on  the  left  there  feels  that  he  is  being  treated 
badly  in  having  some  of  these  questions  turned  down,  when  the  only 
object  of  this  investigation  is  the  full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  but  not 
the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.     Now,  we  want  that  definitely  understood. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  am  worried  about  your  health  and  your 
blood  pressure. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb  says  that  he  wants  to  say  for  the  record 
that  his  protest  is  to  the  suppression  of  evidence,  and  God  knows  we 
don't  want  to  suppress  evidence,  but  we  want  to  suppress  putting  the 
Bible  and  all  the  literature  in  the  world  in  this  one  little  hearing 
that  I  have  got  to  read  and  write  a  report  on.  Unless  it  is  something 
that  I  need  in  writing  the  report,  I  don't  want  the  thing  put  in  the 
record,  and  only  the  facts  applicable  to  our  investigation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  proceed  that  way,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Now,  with  reference  to  what  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Counsel,  about 
Mr.  Cobb  having  decided  to  give  to  the  press  the  questions  that  we 
will  not  ask  here,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  going  to  be 
covered  up  here  that  should  come  out,  and  I  want  to  ask  the  press — 
which  is  in  good  faith,  I  hope — that  they  do  not  print  things  that  are 
not  pertaining  to  the  hearing,  because  I  don't  want  to  be  involved 
with  coming  out  and  giving  statements  on  one  issue  or  another  when 
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they  were  not  connected  with  this  hoarin^:.  We  are  going  to  have 
all  the  evidence  here,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Cobb  and  Connsel,  it  would 
be  in  good  faith  that  we  iust  keep  this  party  in  our  own  limitations 
here  and  not  get  in  somebody  else's  back  yard,  because  I  don't  like 
that  idea  that  we  will  have  a  little  side  business  going  on.  You 
understand  what  I  mean,  just  so  we  don't  get  involved,  Mr.  Cobb, 
You  have  the  perfect  privilege  to  give  the  press  what  you  want,  but 
I  certainly,  then,  will  have  the  perfect  privilege  to  say  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  it  was  not  submitted  in  testimony  here 
with  the  witnesses,  and  so  forth,  and  we  still  have  the  right  to  rule 
whether  or  not  a  question  deals  with  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can  find  anything  off  color 

Mr.  Ktarns.  I  just  made  the  suggestion.  I  haven't  found  anything 
that  is  off  color  yet,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No  man  living  ever  finds  anything  off  color  with  me,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  say  I  want  this  understood. 

Mr.  Cobb.  And  I  want  the  chairman  and  the  committee  to  know 
my  full  respect 

Mr.  Kearns.  Surely.     I  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Cobb.  But  I  am  standing  here  for  over  a  thousand  men  illegally 
deprived  of  their  work,  out  on  the  streets,  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
lATSE  and  the  companies.     And  I  don't  want 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  your  situation,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  let's  don't 
jump  the  gun  on  the  thing.     Now,  let's  get  through  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  I  may  make  one  sentence,  then  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  So  far  as  gathering  evidence  against  them  is  concerned, 
I  have  all  the  evidence  I  need  against  them.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  that  there  shall  be  no  suppression  of  evidence,  and  I  call  the 
record's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  I  and  not  they  that  brought 
out  the  July  2,  1946.  contract  that  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  I  and 
not  they  that  have  brought  out  the  plan  in  September  to  require  these 
men  to  go  on  hot  sets  or  get  off  the  lot.  I  don't  want  anything  that 
is  material  to  a  full  investigation  to  be  suppressed  by  these  companies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  my  high  esteem  and  respect  for, 
and  my  complete  confidence  in  the  chairman;  I  am  making  no  com- 
plaint of  the  chairman. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  at  this  time  that  I  was  in 
Washington,  working  as  diligently  as  any  man  in  private  life  could 
work,  for  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  law,  and  under  that  law  these  companies  and  the  lATSE 
will  be  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices  on  the  23d  of  this  month,  under 
the  sections  we  have  read  to  Mr.  Boren,  if  these  practices  are  continued. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  answer,  rebuttal  and  surre- 
buttal,  but  since  a  charge  has  been  made  in  the  record,  I  wish  to  have 
it  unequivocally  stated  here  in  behalf  of  the  client  that  I  represent 
that  there  is  no  merit  whatsoever  to  any  charge  of  any  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  lATSE  and  the  producers.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
the  statement  should  not  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cobb  in  this  proceed- 
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ing,  and  I  think  the  record  should  affirmatively  show  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Cobb,  on  behalf  of  some  clients  of  his,  in  "December  of  1946  insti- 
tuted an  action  against  us  in  the  Federal  courts  and  enjoined  the  pro- 
ducers ;  that  that  action  was  dismissed,  and  that  in  July  of  this  year 
Mr,  Cobb  instituted  another  action  against  us  in  behalf  of  the  same 
clients  that  he  represents,  and  that  there  is  now  pending  a  motion  to 
dismiss  that  action  which  is  set  for  hearing  September  8  of  this  year. 

Under  those  circumstances,  lest  by  my  silence  I  might  appear  to 
acquiesce,  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  Mr.  Price,  do  you  have  a  little  speech? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  of  your 
committee  to  answer  the  remark,  except  to  say  this,  that  anything 
that  the  producers  know  about  this  situation,  we  are  very  happy  to 
disclose.  We  have  tried  to  give  a  full  statement  on  every  point.  The 
Beverly  Hills  treaty  w^as  brought  out  in  Mr.  Kahane's  prepared  open- 
ing statement.  The  lay-off  of  the  carpenters  in  September  was  brought 
out  in  the  prepared  opening  statement.  We  are  prepared  to  go  the 
whole  way  with  this  committee  and  give  the  committee  anything  the 
committee  wants,  anything  we  can  dig  out  of  our  files  or"  records — 
any  information.  We  think  there  has  been  nothing  indicating  any 
conspiracy  brought  out  in  this  hearing  so  far,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  not  be  anything  truthfully  brought  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  you  have  all  had  your  time.  You  folks  here  in 
the  courtroom  understand  that  this  is  not  a  trial — this  is  an  investiga- 
tion— and  I  personally  realize  that  these  attorneys  have  been  kept 
still  a  long  time  and  I  know  how  they  feel. 

All  right,  let's  proceed,  Mr.  Counsel.    Did  you  have  a  question? 

Mr,  McCann,  Now,  Mr.  Boren,  I  have  one  more  question  Mr.  Cobb 
has  asked  me  to  ask  of  you.  Did  the  companies  operate  under  the 
July  2, 1946,  Beverly  Hills  treaty? 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Until  when  ? 

Mr,  Boren.  I  would  say  until  September  26,  or  thereabouts,  when 
the  picket  lines  were  established  around  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  we  are  just  excusing  him. 

j\Ir.  McCann.  Just  excusing  him,  not  permanently. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  Mr,  Goldberg. 

Mr,  Kearns,  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr,  Goldberg,  I  do. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OP  LEON  GOLDBERG,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  STUDIO 
MANAGER,  RKO-RADIO  PICTURES,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann,  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Leon  Goldberg,  Beverly  Hills. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  where  do  you  live  in  Beverly  Hills  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  611  North  Arden  Drive.    I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  McCanx,  What  is  your  telei)lione  number  there  ? 

Mr.  GoLDHEKG.  Crestview  1-7543. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Goi.Di'.KHG.  RKO-Radio  Pictures.  I  am  vice  president  and 
studio  manager. 

i\Ir.  MoCanx.  What  is  your  telephone  number  there? 

Mr.  GoLDBKRG.  Hollywood  5911. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  jDroduc- 
ers  of  Avhich  Mr.  Johnston  is  the  president,  tlie  producers'  association? 

Mr.  (ioLDHERG.  A  member  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdictional  strikes  which  have  existed  in  Holly- 
wood ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  have  attended  a  number  of  such  meetings  as  a 
proxy  for  our  regular  member,  who  either  was  out  of  the  city  or  unable 
to  attend. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  There  had  been  two  or  three  different  ones.  Up  until 
his  death  in  January  or  February  of  1916  it  was  Mr.  Charles  Kerner; 
thereafter  it  was  Mr.  Rathbon — M.  Peter  Rathbon. 

Mr.  McCax^x.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  that  was  held  on  the 
11th  day  of  September? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  It  is  my  impression  and  recollection  that  I  was  there, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  recall  who  else  was  present? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Cambiano,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  as  I  recall  it,  came 
in  representing  the  carpenters,  and  the  members  of  the  labor  commit- 
tee of  the  producers'  association  were  present.  That  included  Mr. 
Kahane,  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Ezzell,  Mr.  Preston,  and — I 
don't  recall — there  probably  were  one  or  two  others  representing  the 
various  studios. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the 
ultimatum  that  was  served  on  the  committee  when  you  were  present? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  As  I  recall  it,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  other  wit- 
ness or  witnesses,  we  were  told  that  if  by  the  following  morning  the 
construction  of  sets  on  stages  was  not  turned  over  to  the  members 
of  the  carpenters'  union,  those  sets  would  be  labeled  hot  by  the  car- 
penters' union,  and  the  normal  consequences  would  follow. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  After  they  delivered  that  message,  did  the  carpen- 
ters' representatives  leave  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  If  not  immediately,  then  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Then  did  you  continue  in  executive  session  with  the 
members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  was  decided? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  recall  exactly  what  Avas  decided.  I  know 
there  was  a  telegram  that  was  prepared  after  the  discussion,  and 
it  was  dispatched  to,  I  believe,  Mr.  Cambiano,  and  I  think  it  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  ]\IcCaxx.  I  presume  that  you  are  correct,  sir. 

In  other  Avords,  you  did  go  into  an  executive  session  and  prepare 
some  response  to  tliis  demand  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cambiano? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  is  my  recollection. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Did  yon  make  any  other  plans  that  night  with  re- 
spect to  resistance  to  his  demands? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  My  recollection  is  that,  speaking  for  my  studio,  my 
position  was  that  we  would  not  accede  to  Mr.  Cambiano's  demand, 
and  we  would  await  developments. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  wlien  did  you  have  a  meeting  and  were  you 
present  at  that  meeting  which  decided  that  the  studios  would  require 
the  carpenters  to  either  work  on  the  "hot"  sets  or  else  quit  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  may  be  a  decision  reaclFicl,  not  at  one  meeting, 
but  over  a  series  of  meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  it  was,  you  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  recall.  It  was  11  months  ago  now.  I 
know  it  was  subsequent  to  September  11  and  prior  to,  let's  say,  the 
25th,  wherein  certain  studios,  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  sets  that  were  either  being  finished  or  being 
worked  on  at  the  time  this  question  came  up  of  the  carpenters  re- 
fusing to  work  on  those  sets — and  subsequently  the  painters  took  a 
similar  position,  which  meant,  of  course,  those  sets  could  not  be 
finished.  Therefore,  obviously,  they  could  not  be  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes;  which,  in  turn,  meant  sooner  or  later,  and  prob- 
ably within  a  very  few  days,  the  production  on  a  picture  would  have 
to  stop. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  jamming  up  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  of  moving  pictures,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  part  of  a 
job  would  be  finished  and  the  rest  of  it  could  not  be  finished,  and  there- 
fore you  were  having  your  business  so  disrupted  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes ;  it  was  something  that  wouldn't  happen  simul- 
taneously on  all  pictures  at  all  studios.  It  was  something  that  would 
spread  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  such  circumstances,  was  it  expensive  to  the 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Well,  if  we  had  reached  the  point  that  photography 
had  to  be  stopped  because  of  the  absence  of  a  set,  it  certainly  was, 
because — — ■ 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  reach  that  condition  in  RKO  on  any  of  your 
sets  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  recall.     I  would  have  to  check  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  yesterday  said  they  did 
have  the  experience  two  or  three  times.     I  wondered  if  you  had. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  know  at  some  of  the  studios  it  happened  sooner 
than  other  studios.     I  don't  recall  whether  it  did  at  RKO  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  go  back  with  you  to  the  strike  of  1945. 
When  did  that  start  and  when  did  that  end,  sir? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  March  12  of  '-15,  I  believe,  and  it  ended  October  31 
of  '45,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  ]VIcCann.  Did  you  have  any  interior  decorators  in  your  plant 
who  were  members  of  the  AFL — I  mean,  of  the  conference  studios? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Prior  to  March  12  ? 
.  Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  they  went  out  in  the  strike  of  March  12,  then, 
and  were  out  until  October  31  ? 

C7383 — 48 — vol.  1 15 
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Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  strike  ended  on  October  31,  1945 — I  believe  that 
IS  correct,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  October  31 ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  that  strike  ended,  did  the  lATSE  men  who 
had  taken  the  places  of  the  conference  men  go  out  of  the  studio  or 
were  the}^  kept  in  the  studio? 

JNIr.  Goldberg.  They  were  not  employed;  they  were  not  working 
at  our  studio.  The}^  were  part  of  that  whole  group  of  men  concerning 
whom  there  has  already  been  testimony  introduced  to  the  effect  tliey 
were  ultimately  given  a  severance  pay  in  the  amount,  I  believe,  of  60 
days'  pay. 

Mr.  McCann.  Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  conferences  I  have  had 
around  town  here — and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  people — it  has 
been  reported  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  the  interior  decorators,  in  some 
of  the  studios — and  perhaps  it  wasn't  at  RKO — the  lATSE  men  who 
were  doing  interior  decorating  during  the  strike  of  the  conference 
workers  were  promoted  and  made  supervisors;  thev  weren't  let  out 
at  all.     Was  that  true  in  EKO  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  was  not  so  at  RKO. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  not  so? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  w^ords,  they  were  severed  just  as  all  the 
other  workers  were  who  had  come  in  tliei-e — I  mean,  if  they  were  new 
men  coming  into  the  organization  and  returned  to  their  old  employ- 
ment, if  they  were  lATSE  men  that  were  previously  Avorking  for  you? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  tell  me  what  the  rule  in  your  studio  was  with 
respect  to  the  severance  pay  of  those  who  were  w^orking  regidarly  with 
you  ;  were  they  paid  by  check  the  day  after  they  left  your  employment, 
if  the}^  were  regulars  ?     Or  were  they  paid  on  the  following  Thursday  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  By  severance,  do  yoti  mean  just  a  normal  lay-off,  or 
severance  for  cause? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  it  was  a  normal  lay-off,  when  would  they  draw 
their  checks  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  think  it  would  be  mailed  to  them  Avithin  the  subse- 
quent 24  hours.     I  would  want  to  check  to  be  sure. 

Mv.  McCann.  Suppose  it  was  for  cause  ? 

INIr.  Goldberg.  It  is  my  impression,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  (California,  if  you  dismiss  a  man  for  cause,  you  pay  him  right 
then  and  there. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  In  the  case  of  the  men  ptit  on  the  "hot"  sets  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d — I  think  the  day  identified  was  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  conferences  which  you  had  had — did  you  assign  all  of  the 
carpenters  in  RKO  to  "hot"  sets? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  No;  we  assigned  some  to  work  that  had  to  be  done 
on  sets.  AVhen  they  refused,  they  were  asked  to  leave  the  premises 
for  failure  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  were  within  a  period 
of.  10  or  15  minutes  given  their  check;  it  might  have  been  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  those  checks  prepared  the  day  before? 

INIr.  GoLUBERG.  They  were  not. 

^Ir.  ]McCanx.  The  checks  were  written  after  a  man  refused  to  do  a 
job  that  was  assigned  him  ? 
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Mr.  Goldberg.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  dispose  of  all  of  your  carpenters  on  the  23d? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  recall.  I  don't  think  so,  because  it  was  a 
question  of  taking  the  normal  complement  of  carpenters  and  assign- 
ing them  to  a  set.  If  they  didn't  want  to  do  it,  why,  then,  we  would 
get  more. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  take  men  working  in  your  mill  and  send 
them  in  to  do  work  on  "hot"  sets  at  some  other  place,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance — in  order  for  you  to  find  out  whether  they  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Well,  it  wasn't  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they 
would  do  it,  but  it  was  in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  j^ou  do  that  i 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes ;  not  first-hand.  Those  were  my  instructions  to 
my  subordinates,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they  followed  them  out  in 
exactly  that  way. 

Mr.  McCann,  In  other  words,  you  not  only  took  the  men  who  had 
the  specific  jobs  to  do  and  had,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  "hot" 
sets,  done  those  jobs,  but  you  asked  them  to  do  it  and  when  they  didn't 
do  it,  you  went  into  your  mill  and  you  asked  those  men  to  come  and 
work  on  the  "hot"  sets  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  We  wanted  the  work  done  and  if  one  man  wouldn'^t 
do  it,  we  asked  another  man  in  the  same  jurisdiction  to  do  it,  and  if  he 
refused,  ^Ye  asked  a  third  man,  Avhether  in  the  mill  or  on  a  stage. 

Mr.  Mc^Cann.  If  they  refused,  they  were  allowed  to  go? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  with  respect  to  the  foremen  and  those  over 
them  who  were  carpenters,  I  assume,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  witness, 
your  testimony  would  be  that  they  weren't  asked  to  do  the  work,  but 
when  the  picket  line  was  established  they  quit? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  That  is  my  recollection, 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

jNIr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  which  will  help  us  to  get 
an  understanding  of  that  difficulty  out  there?  Can  you  contribute 
anything  new  to  this  picture  ? 

i^Ir.  Goldberg.  You  mean  this  whole  jurisdictional  strike? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.     Can  you  give  us  any  new  information? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  would  say  it  has  been  covered  from  A  to  Z,  and 
pretty  thoroughly,  by  all  the  witnesses.  I  will  answer  any  questions 
you  want  to  ask.  I  will  merely  say  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  im- 
material to  the  producers  whether  it  is  A  or  B  who  does  a  certain  job. 
The  producers  aren't  attempting  to  have  the  work  done  by  one  person 
at  a  lower  salary  than  somebody  else  demands.  This  whole  thing  is  a 
question  of  jurisdiction  between  two  rival  groups  of  unions  and  be- 
tween two  rival  groups  of  leaders  of  unions,  and  the  producers  have 
been  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  McCann.  Here  is  a  question  from  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  It  hasn't  cleared  with  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sorry.     I  wish  you  would  clear  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  the  witness? 

Mr,  Kearns.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  It  assumes  a  fact  not  in  evidence. 
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IVfr.  McCann.  Were  aii}'  minutes  or  other  written  records  kept  of 
agreement  between  the  companies  with  respect  to  the  carpenter's  work 
on  "hot"  sets  ?  I  am  going  to  stop  there  because  I  am  trying  to  change 
the  terminology  here. 

Mr.  GoLDiiEuo.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  McGann,  Let's  hiy  this  aside  and  I  will  ask  the  question  in  my 
own  way. 

Were  there  any  records  kept  by  your  committee  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  you  entered  into  that  you  were  going  to  call  on  these  men  to 
do  the  work  on  these  "hot"  sets,  and  if  they  didn't  do  it,  they  would 
have  to  get  off  the  lot? 

Mr.  GoLDHEKG.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  there  as  a  member  of  the 
conmiittee.    I  wasn't  concerned  with  minutes  or  the  keeping  of  minutes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  have  the  custodv  of  any  such  minutes  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  RKO  observe  the  July  2,  1946,  agreement  until 
the  time  of  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  September  12 — September,  whatever  date  it  was? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  did? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  that  RKO  kept  that  Beverly  Hills  agree- 
ment, until  the  date  of  September  23,  is  that  what  you  mean — or  until 
they  walked  out? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Until  the  men  refused  to  do  the  work  assigned  to 
them. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see ;  until  the  men  refused  to  do  the  work.  That 
is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  are  just  excusing  him  temporarily. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  excusing  him  temporarily. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  have  some  questions  later. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Benjamin,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAURICE  B.  BENJAMIN,  ATTORNEY,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF.,  REPRESENTING  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  office 
address,  please? 

Mr.  Benja^fin.  Maurice  B.  Benjamin,  GIO  Pacific  Mutual  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  business  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  behalf  of  liow  many  do  you  appear  at  this 
hearing? 
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Mr.  Benjamin.  The  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  What  members  of  the  association  does  your 
firm  represent,  Mr.  Benjamin  ?  Do  you  represent  all  of  the  producers' 
association,  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  No  ;  my  firm  represents  certain  of  the  members  indi- 
vidually, but  I  am  here  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative  of 
all  the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  sir.  Mr.  Benjamin,  were  you  present  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
motion-picture  association  on  September  11,  1946,  when  the  demand 
was  made  upon  the  companies  by  Mr.  Cambiano? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  probably  was,  Mr.  McCann.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  meetings;  I  don't  recall  a  specific  one.  I  probably  was 
there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  agreed 
between  the  companies  that  are  members  of  that  association  that  they 
would  get  through  witli  this  problem  of  working  on  hot  sets  by  having 
these  carpenters  all  called  upon  to  work  on  the  hot  sets  or  else  get  off 
the  lot? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  what  date  that  took  place? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  No ;  I  am  afraid  I  don't. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  were  a  series  of  meetings,  as  I  understand 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Running  from  the  11th  up  to  the  19th,  say 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  the  20th,  even— Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  who  the  other  lawyers  were  that  were 
present  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Probably  Mr.  Herbert  Freston,  Mr.  Milton  Silver- 
berg,  Mr.  Homer  Mitchell,  Mr.  Alfred  Wright. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  there  was  any  discussion 
by  the  producers  at  that  board  of  directors'  meeting  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  the  three-man  committee  to  clarify  the  previous  judgment 
which  thev  had  made  on  the  separation  of  work  between  the  carpen- 
ters and  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  am  quite  sure  there  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  would  you  mind  stating  what  the  producers' 
position  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to,  Mr.  McCann.  This 
may  require  some  repetition  and  going  back.  But  the  December  26 
directive  of  the  three-man  committee  was  issued  pursuant  to  a  direc- 
tive that,  in  turn,  had  been  issued  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

That  directive,  in  turn,  was  issued  pursuant  to  the  agreement  that 
was  made  in  Cincinnati  between  the  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  international  heads  of  the  unions  involved,  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  Mr.  Donald  Nelson 

Mr.  McCann.  Ma}^  I  stop  you  there?  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Donald  Nelson  has  been  mentioned,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Price.  He  was  mentioned  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  mentioned  in  the  statement  ? 
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Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  the  first  time  I  recall  his  name. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  Avas  then,  and  is  now,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Independent  INIotion  Picture  Producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  written  a<!;reement  made  at  that  time 
in  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  say  there  was  another  directive  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  in  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  The  agreement  was  entered  into  in  Cincinnati  pur- 
suant to  which  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  issued  its  directive  that  the  strike  be  terminated — that  the  men 
be  returned  to  work. 

The  unions  for  the  next  30  days  were  to  attempt  to  settle  tlieir 
jurisdictional  disputes,  and  that  within  the  succeeding  period  of  30 
days  a  three-man  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  council, 
would  determine  finally  the  remaining  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  men  return  to  work  on  that  directive? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  did? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  directive  has  already  been  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Price,  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  three-man  committee,  then,  we  are  trying  to 
bring  back  here  as  witnesses,  went  to  work? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  issued  their  first  report,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  December  26,  1945  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Now  do  you  want  me  to  finish  answering  your  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  The  directive  under  which  the  three-man  committee 
acted — and  I  think  that  directive  is  in  evidence — recited  the  agreement 
of  all  international  unions  involved  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
three-man  committee,  and  that  that  decision  was  to  be  final  and  binding. 

That  committee  was  given  a  limited  period  of  time  within  which 
to  issue  its  decision. 

The  over-all  period  for  the  settlement  of  the  jurisdictional  dispute 
was  60  days,  of  which  the  first  30  days  were  to  be  used  by  the  unions 
themselves  in  attempting  to  settle  that  jurisdiction.  The  three-man 
committee  was  given  30  days  beyond  that  in  which  to  settle  finally  the 
remaining  jurisdictional  dispute  that  still  existed. 

The  producers'  position,  now  answering  your  question,  was  that  the 
committee  having  once  issued  its  decision,  pursuant  to  the  directive  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  had  ex- 
hausted its  authority — that  it  had  no  longer  any  power  to  act  either 
by  way  of  interpretation  or  clarification.  That  the  decision,  once  hav- 
ing been  issued,  was  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  to  the  agreement, 
pursuant  to  which  the  three-man  committee  functioned,  and  that,  with- 
out the  consent  and  agreement  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  original 
agreement  under  which  this  arbitration  was  set  up,  there  could  be  no 
change  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  let's  see  who  were  the  parties — the  producers, 
the  lATSE,  and  the  carpenters? 
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Mr.  Benjamin.  All  the  unions  that  are  named  in  the  directive  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  which  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  LtiDDY.  About  8  or  10  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  were  the  parties?  They  gave  that  power,  and 
your  position  was.  then,  that  when  they  had  made  their  original  direc- 
tive they  had  exhausted  their  authority  ?  That  is  the  position  of  the 
producers? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  They  became,  in  words  which  you  will  understand, 
Mr.  McCann,  functus  officio. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  same  position  taken  by  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Benjaimin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  believe  that  is  the  end  of  the  statement,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  believe  that  is  the  end  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes;  I  might  add  this,  Mr.  McCann,  that  we  were 
compelled,  in  our  judgment,  to  take  that  position  because  the  so-called 
clarification  had  been  issued,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  without 
notice  to  us  or  without  either  notice  to  or  consent  or  agreement  by  the 
lATSE,  and  the  lATSE  had  informed  us  to  that  effect,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  notify  you  if  you  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  the  clarification  they  would  immediately  strike  or  that  they 
would  immediately  take  action? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  that  has  been  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  the  companies  an  opinion  that  the  clari- 
fica t ion  was  invalid  ?    If  so,  upon  jvhat  ground  ? 

;Mr.  Benjamin.  Together,  with  the  other  counsel  representing  the 
companies  involved,  we  did  give  that  opinion,  and  on  the  ground  I 
have  stated  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  various  companies  observe  the  July  2,  1946, 
agreement  up  until  the  day  the  carpenters  were  ordered  off  the  lots  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  am  informed  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  any  controversies  arise  between  the  carpenters 
and  the  lATSE  after  the  December  26,  1945,  directive  and  before  the 
clarification  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  McCann,  I  am  informed  there  were  a  great 
many  controversies.  I  am  not  employed  by  a  studio.  I  am  not  present 
at  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

Mr,  Kearns.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  keep  yourself  in  readiness  for  further  ques- 
tioning, please,  sir. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  any  more  witnesses? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  make  this  announcement :  Because  of  the 
week  end  we  will  convene  at  9  a.  m.  on  Monday  morning.  We  stand 
adjourned  until  Monday  at  9  a.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :  05  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  on  August  18, 1947.) 
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MONDAY,   AUGUST    18,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courtliouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

i\.lso  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  a 
telegram  which  has  been  received  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  Federal 
Buildiiiir. 


"■i^' 


Will  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  for  hearing  on  Monday.  Because  of  necessity  to 
obtain  hotel  accommodations,  it  is  impossible  to  testify  at  10  a.  m.  However,  will 
be  on  hand  for  afternoon  session.  This  is  sent  you  on  behalf  of  Chairman  iTelix 
H.  Knight,  W.  C.  Birthright,  and  myself. 

W.    C.    DOHERTY, 

Eleventh  Vice  President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  afternoon  it  may  b§  possible  for  us  to  hear  from  those  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr  Cambiano  is  present  and  I  am  advised  that 
he  is  now  in  the  room  and  will  be  available  as  a  witness.  Mr,  Cobb 
has  stated  he  will  be  available  as  his  first  witness. 

I  think  it  w^ould  be  wise  to  advise  ]\Ir.  Cambiano  that  he  is  to  stand 
ready  to  testify  at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.   No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
industry  statement  this  morning  for  a  few  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
call  on  Mr.  Boren  to  take  the  stand  for  just  a  moment. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHAELES  S.  BOREN— Eecalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Boren,  you  have  previously  been  sworn? 
Mr.  Boren.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  to  introduce  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Boren.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  us  ? 
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Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  rejieated  reference  in  the 
testimony  to  the  subject  of  arbitration  of  jurisdictional  disputes. 
There  will  be  undoubtedly  more. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  in  clarifying  the  situation  for  the  producers 
to  reaflirm  for  the  record  their  attitude  on  that  subject. 

The  ideal  solution  for  the  labor  problems  which  plague  Hollywood 
would  be  one  which  would  reduce  in  number,  if  not  entirely  eliminate, 
jurisdictional  disputes. 

There  appears  little  hope  that  the  various  parties  would  agree  on 
such  a  solution;  but  it  seems  to  provide  a  challenging  subject  for  the 
Congress  and  a  legislative  solution  may  eventually  be  found. 

A  less  com])lete  solution,  but  one  which  would  eliminate  the  worst 
of  the  staggering  loss  which  is  constantly  being  imposed  on  the  em- 
ployees, the  producers,  and  the  public,  would  be  one  which  would  solve 
each  jurisdictional  problem  as  it  arises,  promptly  and  authoritatively. 

It  is  entirely  clear  to  us  that  such  a  solution  can  easily  be  achieved 
through  the  setting  up  of  appropriate  arbitration  procedures.  The 
only  thing  required  to  arrive  at  such  a  solution  is  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  labor  to  have  the  problem  solved. 

We  believe  that  any  sound  plan  of  arbitration  must  contain  the 
following  features : 

(a)  The  international  unions  concerned,  as  well  as  the  locals,  must 
be  bound.  We  have  too  frequently  seen  the  decisions  of  the  locals 
coerced,  or  even  overruled,  by  the  international  authorities. 

(b)  The  agreement  must  provide  for  allocation  of  work  by  the 
employer  pending  the  arbitration,  without  work  stoppage  or  inter- 
ruption. Disputes  are  too  frequent,  and  delays  of  even  a  few  hours 
too  costly,  to  permit  an  interruption  of  production  until  the  parties 
to  the  arbitration  can  be  fully  heard. 

(c)  The  employer  does  not  care  who  does  the  work,  if  it  is  done 
promptly.  Accordingly,  he  should  not  be  a  party  to  the  arbitration, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  him  against  excessive  multi- 
plication of  jurisdictions  or  rating  up  of  jobs. 

(d)  The  A.  F.  of  L.  arbitration  committee  award  of  December  26, 
1945,  where  applicable,  should  be  the  basis  of  decisions.  Any  system 
of  arbitration  must  be  created  on  the  assumption  that  its  awards  are 
final  and  binding.  If  the  new  arbitration  system  were  to  start  by 
repudiating  a  prior  "final  and  binding"  award,  it  would  be  building 
on  a  most  infirm  foundation. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  producers'  position,  we 
now  formally  reiterate,  through  this  committee,  our  offer  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  unions  involved,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way,  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  system  of  arbitration  based  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  in  any  form  upon  which  the  unions  may  agree. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  questions.    This  is  just  a  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record, 
I  should  like  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  or  three  other  emjDloyer 
witnesses,  for  example,  Mr.  Baruch,  INIr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Chadwick. 
But  we  have  thought  it  wise  at  this  time  to  commence  with  what  we 
will  term  the  disinterested  witnesses,  and  the  first  witnesses  this  morn- 
ing will  be  those  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  followed  by  Father 
Dunn,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  study  which  has  been  made  by 
the  University  of  California,  for  reference  purposes.    I  think  that 
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will  cover  very  thoroughly  the  outside  witnesses  not  in  the  contro- 
versy. 

So  at  this  time  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Somerset  to  come  forward 
and  be  sworn. 

jSIr.  Kearns.  Mr,  Somerset,  do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  might  be  advis- 
able for  us  to  have  two  chairs,  one  in  front  of  Mr.  Somerset,  if  pos- 
sible, and  another  chair  in  front  of  the  door,  and  have  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Arnold  sworn  so  that  we  may  have  them  available  when  Mr. 
Somerset  reaches  the  end  of  an  introductory  narrative,  to  proceed 
with  the  story  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Reagan,  hold  up  your  right  hands,  please. 
Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  SOMERSET,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY, SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF.;  RONALD 
REAGAN,  PRESIDENT,  SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD,  HOLLYWOOD, 
CALIF.;  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Somerset,  will  you  please  state  your  name  and 
your  residence  i 

Mr.  Somerset.  Pat  Somerset,  19330  Bronson,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  with  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Assistant  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.-  Just  over  10  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  an  opening  statement,  Mr.  Somerset — 
no;  I  believe  that  is  by  Mr.  Reagan,  so  we  will  pass  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Well,  I  was  just  briefly  going  to  bring  you  up  on 
the  first  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  just  a  minute.  Before  proceeding  with 
Mr.  Somerset,  I  believe  Mr.  Reagan  has  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Will  you  please  read  that  before  we  start  on  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes.  The  position  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  itself 
an  A.  F.  of  L.  union,  in  the  jurisdictional  strikes  in  the  motion-picture 
industry  in  1945,  1946,  and  1947,  has  been  one  of  impartiality  and 
neutralit3\  Testimony  at  this  hearing  by  representatives  of  the  actors 
will  show  that  since  March  of  1945,  the  guild  has  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  in  continuing  attempts  to  help  the  opposing 
union  groups  reach  an  intelligent  settlement  of  their  differences  and 
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to  secure  adoption  of  the  principle  of  impartial  arbitration  of  inter- 
union  disputes  within  our  industry. 

If  actors  should  refuse  to  report  for  work,  the  studios  would  have 
to  close,  for  the  actors  cannot  be  replaced.  For  this  reason,  out- 
ra<j:eous  pressure  has  been  brouf>ht  to  bear  on  the  guild  and  its  mem- 
bers, trying  to  force  them  to  change  from  a  position  of  neutrality  to 
one  of  supporting  one  side  in  the  jurisdictional  strike  by  observing 
picket  lines.  This  pressure  has  included  an  attempted  Nation-wide 
boycott  campaign  directed  against  certain  stars.  The  guild  refuses 
to  bow  to  such  pressure,  for  the  actors  do  not  believe  that  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  two  unions,  which  are  a  part  of  our  own  A.  F. 
of  L.  family,  should  be  allowed  to  close  the  studios  and  throw  oO,0{)0 
l)ersons  out  of  work. 

The  position  of  the  guild  in  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  strike  was 
adopted  by  the  membership  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  secret  mail 
referendums. 

In  response  to  subpenas,  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  representatives  at 
this  hearing  will  give  the  subcommittee  a  factual  report  of  the  guild's 
actions  in  tlie  strikes  and  its  efforts  to  serve  as  impartial  mediator. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reagan. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Somerset,  and  start  with  the  story  of  how  the  guild 
got  into  this  picture. 

Mr.  Somerset.  When  the  first  strike  was  called  on  March  12,  1945, 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  instructed  its  members  to  go  through  the 
lines  and  live  up  to  its  contract,  pending  a  vote  by  the  membership. 

Our  membership  is  quite  large,  roughly  8,500  to  9,000  active  mem- 
bers, and  it  takes  quite  a  little  while  for  the  machinery  to  work,  or 
for  the  mail  to  go  out  to  enable  us  to  call  a  meeting.  We  were  able 
to  call  one  within  10  days  of  the  March  12  strike. 

At  that  meeting  representatives  of  both  the  factions  were  asked  to 
appear  and  give  their  sides  of  the  story. 

Herbert  Sorrell  and  Ed  Musser,  of  local  No.  1421,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions.  Dick  AValsh,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  lATSE,  and  Roy  Brewer,  the  international  representative 
for  the  Hollywood  district,  gave  their  side  of  the  story.  They  spoke 
at  some  length.  They  went  through  their  arguments  pro  and  con, 
as  to  why  the  strike  should  have  been  called. 

After  that  we  sent  by  mail,  secret  mail  ballots  to  all  our  member- 
ship. The  result  of  the  ballot  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing to  work  and  not  enter  into  the  jurisdictional  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  the  ballot  actually  showed  in 
numbers? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  don't  remember  the  figures,  but  Buck  Harris  has 
the  figures,  which  he  will  give  you,  right  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  observe  that  here  is  a  ballot  called  "Screen  Actors 
Guild  'A'  ballot."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read 
this  ballot  into  the  record  [reading]  : 

Screen  Actors  Guild  "A"  Baixot 

This  ballot  is  sent  to  yon  in  order  to  determine  what  the  guild's  official  posi- 
tion shall  1)0  in  the  cnrrent  niotion-pictnro-indnstry  strilie  called  by  Set  Designers, 
Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  local  1421,  in  its  jurisdictional  dispute  with  local  44, 
lATSE. 
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Picket  lines  have  been  established  at  the  major  studios. 

The  suild  membership  must  decide,  therefore,  whether  to  observe  these 
picket  lines  or  to  pass  through  them  and  continue  to  vs^ork.  A  decision  to  observe 
the  picket  lines  would  be  a  sympathetic  strike  by  the  guild  in  violation  of  our 
basic  contract. 

The  board  of  directors  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the  course  which 
it  believes  the  membership  should  follow.  By  unanimous  action,  the  board 
has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  which  it  presents  herewith  and  recom- 
mends to  the  membership. 

The  background  and  ramifications  of  this  strike  are  extremely  complex.  The 
controversy  is  between  two  unions  which  are  both  afhliated  with  our  parent 
body,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Therefore,  the  board  does  not  consider  it  advisable  for 
the  guild  to  take  sides  in  any  way  in  the  dispute. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  board  feels  that  the  position  of  the  guild  should  be 
determined  solely  by  Avhat  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  membersliip. 

Our  contract  with  the  producers  provides  as  follows : 

"The  guild  agrees  that  during  the  term  hereof  it  will  not  call  or  engage  in  a 
strike  affecting  motion  picture  production  against  any  producer  signatory  hereto, 
and  will  order  its  members  to  perform  their  contracts  with  the  producers  sig- 
natory hereto,  even  though  other  persons  or  groups  of  persons  are  on  strike." 

Should  the  guild  membership  vote  to  observe  the  picket  lines,  and  thereby 
join  the  strike,  it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  our  basic  contract.  This  would 
entitle  the  producers  to  terminate  the  contract. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  board  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  guild  membership  will  be  served  by  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  this  contract. 

The  board  has  also  received  a  telegram  from  Paul  Dullzell,  president  of  our 
international,  the  Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  requesting  us  to 
abide  by  the  no-strike  pledge  given  to  the  president  of  our  parent  body,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  to  comi)ly  with  the  guild's  contractual  obligations,  and  to  continue 
to  work. 

In  order  to  safeguard  our  contract  with  the  producers  and  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  your  board,  by  unanimous  action,  recommends  a  "No"  vote. 

Shall  the  guild  membership  observe  the  picket  lines  and  stop  work  in  violation 
of  its  contract?    Yes,  96;  no,  3,298. 


Instructions  for  Voting 

Mark  your  ballot  and  place  in  ballot  envelope. 

Seal  and  place  in  self-addressed  envelope. 

Sign  your  name  and  membership  number  on  back  of  latter  envelope  and  mail. 

In  order  to  be  counted,  ballots  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight, 
Thursday,  March  22,  1945. 

Note. — Since  a  vote  to  observe  the  picket  lines  would  constitute  a  strike  by 
the  guild,  this  vote  is  governed  by  article  V,  sections  3  and  5  of  the  guild  bylaws. 
These  sections  require  approval  of  such  a  step  by  separate  votes  of  the  A  and  AJ 
members  and  a  To-jiercent  majority  of  those  voting  in  each  class. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  Mr,  Somerset,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  will  pass  very  fast  over  the  next  few  months,  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  already  been  given  in  the  testimony,  but  terrific 
pressure  was  put  on  the  guild  during  that  period  of  time  to  go  through 
the  lines.  We  were  threatened  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions.  The  actors  were  threatened  to  be  boy- 
cotted  

Mr.  McCann".  Have  you  any  definite  proof  of  the  statement  you 
were  threatened  by  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  ?  Have  you  any 
quotations  from  their  publications? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  don't  know  whether  Buck  Harris 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  rather  you  wouldn't  make  a  statement  you 
can't  substantiate  from  the  records.     I  don't  mind  at  all  a  statement 
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here  with  respect  to  any  matter,  but  I  don't  want  one  on  which  you 
can't  give  proof. 

Mr.  Somerset.  If  I  can't  substantiate  it,  I  will  withdraw  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  plenty  of  substantiation. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  to  be  sure  everything  that  goes  in  this  record 
can  be  depended  on. 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  am  sure  you  do,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  do  my  best 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed.  1 

Mr.  Somerset.  As  I  say,  this  continued  for  practically  the  whole 
of  the  6  or  7  months  that  this  strike  lasted. 

I  think  that  I  will  now  ask  that  Mr.  Reagan  take  up  the  statement 
because  he  came  back  at  that  time,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  on 
this  period. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  change  seats  with  Mr.  Reagan,  then  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  am  I  to  understand  Mr.  Somerset  was 
here  during  just  the  first  strike? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  McCann,  to  clarify  one  point  here,  Mr.  Somerset 
was  present  and  was  an  official  of  the  guild  through  all  of  the  strikes. 
Being  back  from  the  Army,  I  came  along  just  prior  to  the  July  strike 
that  has  been  called  the  2-day  strike.  That  was  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Beverly  Hills. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McCann,  may  I  digress  for  a  moment?  I 
would  like  to  put  in  one  brief  statement  on  behalf  of  the  guild. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Certain  of  my  testimony  may  reflect  on  certain  offi- 
cials of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  think  any  institution 
should  be  judged  on  its  entire  record  and  not  by  isolated  incidents 
or  individuals.  While  the  record  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  present  Hollywood  strike  does  not  reflect  glory  on  that 
organization,  I  think  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  been  a  constructive  force  for 
the  man  that  works  in  America  and  for  our  country  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, I  believe  we  should  not  let  isolated  incidents  or  individuals  be- 
guile us  into  a  general  attack  on  the  labor  movement. 

To  come  back  to  my  own  part  in  the  labor  movement,  when  the  2-day 
strike  was  threatened,  or  what  developed  to  be  the  2-day  strike  started, 
on  one  side  it  was  claimed  to  be  a  jurisdictional  dispute  over  the  machin- 
ists, and  on  the  other  side  it  was  claimed  that  it  was  wages  and  hours. 

We  again  found  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  actors  that  were 
going  to  be  unemployed  by  reason  of  the  slow-down  in  production. 

I  happened  to  be  the  man  that  made  the  motion  in  the  board  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  I  suggested  it  was  about  time  that  we  forget 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  and  red  tape  and  go  back  to  the  town  hall 
meeting  idea,  that  the  guild  take  the  lead  and  try  to  get  all  the  leading 
parties  to  sit  down  at  a  table  in  one  room  and  hammer  this  out.  It 
was  our  belief  that  we  could  get  it  hammered  out  if  we  all  sat  down 
at  a  table,  instead  of  talking  through  the  newspapers.  If  we  couldn't 
succeed,  we  would  at  least  know  which  side  or  what  individuals  had 
failed  to  cooperate,  which  was  more  than  we  had  been  able  to  learn  up 
to  then. 

We  formed  this  committee,  and  as  testified  here,  it  was  largely  as 
a  result  of  that  committee  the  meeting  in  Beverly  Hills  was  called 
and  the  strike  was  settled. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  AVlio  was  on  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  George  Murphy  was  appointed.  Bob  Montgomery 
was  appointed.  I  had  been  appointed  to  it.  I  think  the  minutes 
would  sliow  the  rest.  Those  are  the  only  three  names  I  am  sure  of.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting  in  Beverly  Hills  that  took  place  the  day 
after.    Pat  was  on  that  committee  also. 

Mr.  McCann.  Pat  Somerset  ? 

Mr,  Heagan.  Yes.  When  this  other  strike  threatened — when  the 
August  clarification  arrived  and  the  ultimatum  was  delivered  to  the 
producers,  and  it  looked  like  we  were  threatened  with  a  strike  again — 
we  had  been  successful  in  the  July  meeting  and  we  said,  "Here  we 
go  again." 

Our  committee  continued  to  function.  We  went  first  to  the  produc- 
ers' association.  They  showed  us  the  clarification  and  told  us  at  the 
time  that  the  clarification  had  arrived  over  the  three  names  of  the 
arbitration  board,  but  not  signed  by  them.  It  had  arrived  in  printed 
form  and  their  names  were  printed  underneath,  but  no  signatures. 
We,  of  course,  took  the  attitude — our  first  words  to  them  were,  they 
have  obeyed  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  directive  in  December 
and  tliey  should  obey  this  one  now  and  keep  themselves  from  being 
entangled  by  doing  whatever  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  told 
them  to  do, 

Tliey  said,  "Here  is  our  ):>osition.  If  we  obey  this  directive,  the 
lATSJE  goes  on  strike.  If  not,  the  conference  of  studio  unions  go 
on  strike.' 

They  said,  "If  the  lATSE  goes  on  strike  they  close  our  theaters. 
Obviously,  that  shuts  off  all  our  revenue.' 

They  said,  "Here  is  an  arbitration  board  that  ceases  to  exist  on 
December  26,  1945,  when  they  handed  down  their  directive.  They  no 
longer  exist  ^s  a  board.  They  have  no  right  to  make  a  change  in  this 
ruling.  None  of  the  parties  that  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  ruling 
were  asked  to  a  hearing  to  review  tlie  results  of  the  board.  This  entire 
thing  is  illegal," 

So  they  said,  "Therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  obey  this  August 
directive.     W^e  are  going  to  stick  b}'^  the  December  arbitration  aw^ard." 

Mr.  McCANiSr.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann,  Did  you  think  that  the  statement  made  by  them  Avas 
made  on  the  basis  of  principle?  Did  you  think  it  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  expediency,  in  their  own  interests? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well  now,  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  decide,  be- 
tween those,  Mr.  McCann.  They  were  very  outspoken  to  us.  They 
said,  if  I  can  correctly  remember  their  words — they  said,  "From  the 
practical  standpoint,  if  we  have  to  choose  up  sides  between  the  two 
outfits,  it  is  obvious  which  would  hurt  us  the  least  and  which  would 
hurt  us  the  most."  They  said,  "On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  our 
legal  advice  that  this  directive  in  August  was  illegal,"  and  they  were 
not  going  to  obey  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  they  had  legal  advice  that  justified 
them  in  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Those  are  your  words,  Mr.  McCann.  They  made  no 
secret  of  that  to  us.  Then  they  further  told  us  if  they  had  the  same 
trouble  as  the  previous  strike,  they  said,  "We  are  going  to  close  the 
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studios,"  they  said,  "We  are  not  going  through  the  violence  and  dis- 
turbance we  (lid  before."  It  was  no  secret  to  us  as  actors  how  many 
pictures  they  had  on  the  shelves,  unreleased  features. 

We  knew  that  their  threat  was  not  idle,  tliat  they  could  close  their 
studios.  We  asked  them  if  they  would  hold  off  any  action  until  we 
saw  we  could  so  succeed.  They  said  they  would  be  very  happy  to  do 
anything  that  they  could  do,  that  if  we  could  keep  the  studios  open  and 
could  prevent  what  appeared  to  be  the  coming  strike,  they  would  en- 
deavor to  do  so.  So  our  next  move  was  to  go  to  the  liVTSE.  We 
asked  Roy  Brewer  why — with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention only  3  weeks  off — why  they  could  not  even  give  in  to  this 
directive  and  then  take  it  uj)  at  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention,  because  it 
was  our  understanding  of  the  rules  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  only  in  two  ways  can  a  jurisdictional  dispute  be  settled. 
One  is  by  the  warring  parties,  and  the  other  is  by  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  convention. 

Roy  Brewer  told  us  at  that  time  that  if  it  were  only  a  case  of  the 
set  erectors — that  300  jobs,  or  whatever  it  might  be — that  would  be 
one  thing,  but  he  said.  "This  is  only  the  opening  gun,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  everyone  who  works  with  wood  substitutes  is  taken  away 
from  the  lATSE." 

He  said,  "You  will  obey  this  directive  and  this  interpretation." 

We  took  this  with  a  grain  of  salt.  ^Ve  said,  "All  right ;  hold  every- 
thing." 

We  called  Mr.  Cambiano  and  Mr.  Skelton.  They  were  invited  up 
to  the  guild  offices — and  I  might  add  that  this  will  be  hearsay  because 
1  was  not  there.    It  was  reported  to  the  board. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Pat  was  there,  and  Jack  Dales  was  there.  I  don't 
know  what  others  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  else  was  there,  Mr.  Somerset  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  am  almost  sure  that  George  Murphy  was  there.  I 
know  Jack  Dales  and  myself  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  a  matter  I  should  like  for  you  to  look  into, 
and  I  will  ask  that  you  get  us  the  names  of  those  who  were  present 
at  the  conference — not  just  the  carpenters — the  Conference  of  Studios. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Somerset.  That  meeting,  I  cannot  remember  right  now 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  into  that  and  give  us  some 
information  as  to  who  went  to  that  meeting  and  with  whom  they  con- 
ferred, so  that  we  may  have  that  piece  of  information. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  it  was  reported  to  us  by  Jack  Dales — Mr.  Cam- 
biano at  this  time  representing  the  carpenters — illustrated  their  view- 
point by  the  chair  he  was  setting  in.  He  said  the  chair  was  made 
of  wood,  and  therefore  it  was  carpenters'  work,  and  just  putting  it 
on  a  motion  picture  set  did  not  make  it  a  prop,  and  it  had  always 
been  a  prop  historically,  so  we  realized  that  we  could  not  in  clear 
conscience  go  back  to  the  lATSE  and  tell  them  or  pressure  them  to 
give  up,  because  what  they  had  said  to  us  about  further  jurisdictional 
demands  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  Mr.  Cambiano's  remarks. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  on  that  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  that 
wnll  not  be  considered  here  unless  someone  who  heard  that  statement 
so  testifies. 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  so  testify. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  want  Mr.  Cambiaiio  to  respond  to  this  thing. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Eeagan.  We  had  two  motives.  If  we  could  settle  this  thing, 
as  we  felt  we  could  settle  it,  in  July,  we  w^anted  to.  We  also  had  the 
responsibility  to  the  membership  to  reoonnnend  action  if  a  strike  took 
place.  Now,  it  is  an  A.  F.  of  L.  rule  that  jurisdictional  strikes  should 
not  be  participated  in  by  other  unions.  We  were  trying  to  determine, 
was  this  a  jurisdictional  dispute? 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  right  there  if  there  is  any  penalty  in  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  for  the  violation  of  such  a  rule  ? 
Mr.  Reagan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  sound  thing 
that  we  should  consider  as  a  congressional  committee.  Now,  where 
there  is  a  rule  of  that  character  which  is  meant  to  prevent  such  strikes, 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  consider  the  situation  with  respect  to  new 
laws  covering  any  such  thing.  In  other  words,  we  think  those  rules 
should  be  enforced  by  the  organizations  that  make  one. 

Mr.  Somerset.  The  very  constitution  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  does  not  permit  penalties  of  that  sort  to  be  given.  They  are 
a  voluntary  group  of  internationals  that  have  agreed  to  band  together, 
so  therefore  when  you  say  a  rule,  it  isn't  actually  so  much  a  rule  as  it 
is  a  request.  They  request  the  other  unions  not  to  do  that.  The 
only  people  they  can  order  are  their  central  labor  councils,  who  are 
chartered  directly  from  them. 

Now,  in  this  case  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  talking  about,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  telegraphed  to  the  central  labor  council  in  Los 
Angeles  and  told  them  not  to  enter  into  the  jurisdictional  dispute,  that 
they  had  the  right  to,  but  they  could  not  have  ordered  us  to  do  any- 
thing, but  could  request  us  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  made  a  stronger  case  against  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
in  your  statement. 

I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  the  studio 
conference  is  chartered  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Somerset.  No;  not  the  studio  conference — the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  see.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  there  is  this,  that 
we  have  had  the  testimony  of  Pat  Casey,  and  I  think  he  has  been  one 
of  our  outstanding  witnesses  in  this  hearing,  to  the  effect  that  in  50 
years  he  has  never  known  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  settle  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute. So  the  moral  fiber  of  their  constitution  and  bylaws,  one  or  the 
other,  are  lacking  in  that  they  haven't  met  a  very  important  situation 
in  50  years,  which  is  required  by  the  public  and  for  the  public  interest. 
Proceed,  Mr.  Reagan. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Our  second  obligation,  as  I  started  to  say,  we  knew 
we  would  have  to  make  a  recommendation  to  our  membership,  so  we 
wanted  to  make  definitely  sure  that  this  was  or  was  not  a  jurisdictional 
dispute,  in  which  case  that  would  have  a  bearing  on  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

AVe  went  back  to  Roy  Brewer  again.  We  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  way  that  some  truce  could  be  arranged  for  the  3  weeks,  with  the 
convention  only  3  weeks  off,  until  the  convention  was  held,  at  which 
time  this  could  be  settled.  He  didn't  seem  to  feel  there  was.  In  fact, 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  not  very  much  hope  at  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
convention  for  any  settlement. 
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We  told  him  that  we  believed  that  the  studios  would  close,  and  he 
naid,  no,  that  if  the  studios  just  closed  with  virtually  no  excuse,  with- 
out making  an  attempt  to  continue  production,  that  they  would  con- 
sider not  to  show  the  films.  He  said :  "On  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
studios  cannot  continue  production — if  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so — we  will  not  use  pressure  to  try  to  keep  them  open,  because  that 
would  be  wrong." 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  was  then  a  definite  threat  by  Roy  Brewer 
to  you  that  in  the  event  that  the  studios  sliould  close  because  of  the 
jurisdictional  strike  and  not  yield  to  them,  that  they  would  stop  the 
projectionists  from  showing  the  existing  pictures  in  the  theaters  of 
tho  country? 

Mr.  Reagan.  No.  He  said  that  if  the  studios  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  production  going  or  trying  to  keep  production  going,  but  simply 
used  this  jurisdictional  fight  as  an  excuse  to  close  the  studios  and  to 
just  shut  down  and  discharge  the  people 

Mr.  McCann.  That  didn't  sound  very  nice  to  you,  did  it? 

Mr.  ReacxAn.  Nothing  in  the  strike  sounded  very  nice  to  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  just  a  bit  unnecessary  to  make  that  additional 
threat,  wasn't  it? 

yir.  Reagan.  Well,  Mr.  McCann,  there  are  50,000  people  employed 
in  this  industry.  There  was  a  matter  of  several  thousand  of  them 
that  were  threatening  strike.  More  than  20,000  people  would  be 
unemployed  if  the  studios  closed  down,  including  around  9,000  of  our 
actors. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  developed  a  little  bypath  in  here  which  has 
a  sort  of  skunk  smell  to  it.  Now,  I  want  you  to  develop  that  more 
fully,  if  you  can. 

In  other  words,  it  wasn't  a  question  as  between  the  merits — it  wasn't 
a  question  of  the  studios  determining  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  or  the  carpenters  and  their  group  and 
the  lATSE.  But  we  have  the  suggestion  made :  "If  you  dare  to  not 
yield  to  us,  to  not  continue  with  production  with  our  group,  we  will 
stop  all  theaters  from  showing  your  pictures  throughout  the  country." 

Is  that  what  you  got  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  No;  because  at  the  same  time  he  said,  "As  a  result 
of  this  controversy,  it  is  not  only  impossible" — I  am  trying  to  remem- 
ber his  words. 

He  said,  "If  it  is  economically  unwise  for  them  to  continue  produc- 
tion, if  we  can't  keep  the  studios  open,  or  if  your  people  don't  go  to 
work,  we  would  not  take  any  action  to  force  them  to  keep  their  studios 
open  just  to  keep  our  people  employed." 

"But,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  produce 
their  pictures,  then  we  insist  that  they  keep  the  studios  open." 

Mr.  McCann,  I  know  we  haven't  got  all  of  the  facts  on  that  presen- 
tation. You  are  just  throwing  a  new  light  on  it  which  I  want  you  to 
develop  if  you  can. 

In  other  words,  if  there  has  been  more  than  economic  pressure  at 
the  studios,  but  an  overwhelming  threat  that  the  entire  business 
throughout  the  country  would  be  stopped  until  "you  yield  to  us"  on 
this  particular  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  going  a  little  bit  further 
than  economic  ])ressure. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Somerset  refreshes  my  memory  on  that — that  they 
were  going  to  prevent  a  lock-out  if  they  could.     In  other  words,  they 
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were  not  going  to  permit  the  producers  to  indulge  in  a  lock-out  of  the 
industry  if  there  was  no  cause  for  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  get  down  to  that.  The  idea  of  a  lock-out  is 
when  industry  stops  everything  in  order  to  win  an  issue  with  labor, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir;  but  industry  had  just  testified  to  us  that  they 
didn't  have  any  issue  with  labor  in  this  case. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  industry  hasn't  an  issue  with  labor,  Mr.  Reagan, 
and  the  issue  is  between  two  labor  unions  who  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
very  last  ditch  in  fighting — and  I  understand  there  was  some  very 
serious  trouble  out  at  the  plant 

Mr.  Reagan.  This  took  place  before  any  strike  was  called  or  before 
any  trouble.  The  ultimatum  had  been  delivered,  but  there  had  still 
not  been  any  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between  a  lock- 
out and  a  strike  ?     There  seems  to  be  a  very  tenuous  line  there. 

Mr.  Reagan.  We  made  one  last  effort  before  the  meeting  with  our 
membership.  By  this  time  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  had 
claimed  that  their  trouble  was  based  on  wages  and  hours.  We  there- 
fore called  the  producers  and  we  said :  "If  we  can  get  the  disputing 
parties  to  sit  down  with  you  at  a  table" 

I  might  add  in  explanation  of  that,  or  in  justification  of  that,  that 
the  treaty  of  Beverly  Hills  had  been  an  interim  agreement,  with  the 
provision  that  the  contracts  would  then  be  completed  in  detail.  Such 
contracts  had  not  been  completed 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  how  long  before  this  was  the  treaty  of  Beverl}^ 
Hills? 

Mr.  Reagan,  This  was  in  August,  and  that  was  in  July. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  month  afterward  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Reagan.  However,  as  I  understand  it,  the  25-percent  increase 
had  been  made — I  think  I  am  correct  in  that — it  was  made  in  October. 

Mr.  Somerset.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  It  had  been  made,  so  we  called  the  producers  and  said : 
"If  this  is  wages  and  hours  will  you  sit  down  with  us  and  the  warring 
parties  and  continue  negotiations  until  all  contracts  are  signed?" 

The  producers  said :  "Now,  there  is  one  hitch.  What  protection  do 
we  have  to  keep  someone  from  asking  an  impossible  demand  that  we 
can't  meet  and  then  be  able  to  say,  'Now  it  is  wages  and  hours'?" 

We  said,  "We  certainly  will  be  on  guard  for  such  a  move." 

So  they  said :  "We  will  be  delighted  to  participate  in  such  a  meeting.'' 

We  called  Roy  Brewer  of  the  lATSE  and  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  he  said  he  would  be  delighted  to  sit  down  with  us.  Somerset 
called  Sorrell,  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  and  asked  him  if 
this  was  wages  and  hours,  and  he  said  it  was.  We  then  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  sit  down,  and  Mr.  Sorrell  refused 

Mr.  Somerset.  Not  in  this  case.  Sorrell  said  it  was  O.  K. — you 
mean  the  2-day  meeting? 

Mr.  Reagan.  No  ;  we  are  past  the  2-day  meeting.     This  is  the 

Mr.  Somerset.  The  second  strike,  definiteh^  That  is  right.  I 
thought  you  were  still  on  the  2-day  meeting 

Mr.  Reagan.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Somerset,  that  Mr.  Sorrell  did  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes,  sii-.  I  talked  to  him  on  the  telephone  at  a 
qnartei'  to  (5  on  that  day,  and  Buck  Harris  was  on  an  extension  tele- 
phone, and  if  you  want  my  testimony  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  he 
said — ])ardon  me  for  the  slip. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  So^iERSi.T.  There  were  so  many  different  conyersations  and  meet- 
ings that  you  can't  help  but  get  a  little  nmddled  and  confused.  At 
about  5 :  45  o'clock  on  the  night  previous  to  the  second  strike  I  called 
Herb  Sorrell  and  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  possible  to  wait  until  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  meeting  in  Chicago,  to  see  if  we  couldn't  pos- 
sibly settle  it  at  that  time.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  meeting  in  Chicago  and  he  was  going  to  fly  there. 
He  even  offered  to  take  me  in  his  plane.  I  said  I  already  had  reser- 
vations. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Are  you  talking  about  the  same  thing  I  We  are  talk- 
ing now  about :  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Sorrell  if  he  would  sit  down  with  you 
and  discuss  it  if  this  was  a  wage-and-hour  dispute? 

Mr.  Somerset,  This  is  part  of  the  conversation — the  telephone  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Somerset.  And  so  I  said,  "Can't  you  leave  it  until  Chicago?'^ 
And  Herb  said:  "No;  it  is  too  late.  The  strike  call  is  already  out  for 
tcmiorrow  morning.''  And  he  said,  "I^nless  the  producers  do  what  the 
carpenters  have  demanded,  that  will  be  that." 

Mr.  McCanx.  Let's  go  back  and  have  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
testimony  read. 

(The  record  was  read.) 

Mr.  McCanx.  There  is  the  issue.  "Would  you  sit  down  and  talk?'^ 
That  is  the  issue. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  :  Did  you  say  to  him.  "Will  you  sit  down  and 
discuss  it  if  it  is  wages  and  hours,  with  the  producers  and  with  the 
lATSE,  until  it  is  settled?"  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Mr.  McCann,  may  I  talk  to  Mr.  Reagan  and  try  to 
get  clear  the  two  conversations?    I  do  not  recall  this  conversation. 

Mr,  Kearxs.  Mr.  Counsel,  it  is  obvious  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  situation.  I  think  we  better  permit  the  members  of  the  guild 
here  to  take  a  few  minutes'  recess  to  get  together. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  wish  you  would  take  5  minutes  off  and  get  your 
stories  together,  gentlemen. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearxs.  The  hearing  will  resume. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right,  sir.  Now,  will  you  try  to  straighten  us  out, 
Mr.  Reagan? 

Mr.  Reagax.  Mr.  Somerset  tells  me  we  have  too  many  executive 
secretaries.  He  believes  that  in  the  incident  in  question,  INIr.  Dales 
was  on  the  telephone  and  not  himself.  My  memory  was  that  it  had 
been  Pat  who  made  the  call.  He  says  he  believes  it  w-as  Jack  Dales. 
So  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

At  any  rate,  we  decided  we  had  done  everything  we  could  (h),  and 
on  that  basis  we  decided  that  that  was  a  jurisdictional  strike  and 
we  so  reported  to  the  membership  at  a  meeting  and  again  recom- 
mended that  no  vote  be  taken  on  whether  we  should  strike  or  not. 
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I  believe  Mr.  Harris  has  the  fio;iires  on  it.    It  was  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  go  through  the  picket  lines. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  sheet  of  paper  headed,  "Im- 
portant Strike  Ballot,"  in  which  it  says: 

This  ballot  may  be  cast  at  tlie  einorsency  anembersliii)  meeting  at  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  held  on  We(lnes(hiy,  October  li,  in  the  Hollywood  Legion  Stadium. 

Is  that  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr,  Eeagan.  That  is  what  date  again,  sir? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  says  October  2,  at  8  p.  m.  Is  this  the  one  you  refer 
to— 1946? 

jNIr.  Reagax.  No,  sir.  This  is  the  second  meeting  of  the  member- 
ship. The  first  meeting  was  held  before  we  went  to  Chicago,  which 
would  be  the  early  \n\vt  of  September,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCanx.  All  right,  let's  go  ahead.  I  just  wondered.  I  have 
some  papers  here  I  should  like  to  introduce  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time. 

Mr.  Eeagax.  Pat  says  I  am  mixed  up.  He  says  that  is  the  first 
meeting. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right.  Now,  these  three  documents  here  which 
I  am  going  to  read  into  the  record,  the  first  one  is  dated  October  2 
and  is  headed  "Important — strike  ballot."    I  read : 

Important — -Strike  Ballot 

This  ballot  may  be  cast  at  the  emergency  membersliip  meeting  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  to  be  held  Wednesday,  October  2,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  Hollywood 
Legion  Stadium,  or  it  may  be  cast  by  mail. 

Come  to  the  emergency  membership  meeting  on  "Wednesday  and  learn  the 
true  facts  in  the  present  studio  labor  crisis  and  the  recommendation  of  your 
bolird  of  directors,  then  cast  your  vote  in  the  ballot  boxes  at  the  meeting.  Noth- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  keep  you  away  from  this  actors'  emergency  meeting. 

After  marking  your  ballot,  place  it  in  the  small  envelope  marked  "Ballot," 
seal  it  and  place  it  in  the  return,  self-addressed  envelope  enclosed  herewith. 
Seal  and  sign  your  name  and  membership  number  on  the  back  of  the  envelope. 
There  will  be  ballot  boxes  at  the  meeting.  If  mailed,  ballots  must  be  postmarked 
before  midnight,  Friday,  October  4. 

Do  you  favor  going  on  strike  by  not  crossing  picket  lines  in  the  present  studio 
controversy?     Yes,  509  ;  no,  2,748. 

(If  you  favor  going  on  strike,  mark  an  X  after  "Yes."  If  you  do  not  favor 
going  on  strike,  mark  an  X  after  "No.") 

Mr.   McCaxx.  Did  that  follow  your  Chicago  meetings? 

Mr.  Reagax.  No.  sir.  I  was  confused  on  the  dates.  This  is  the 
meeting  which  preceded  our  Chicago  meeting. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  as  to 
how  my  conversation  with  Sorrell  fitted  in.  It  wasn't  at  the  time 
that  Ronnie  Reagan  mentioned.  That  was  a  conversation  with  Jack 
Dales,  but  the  night  before  the  second  strike 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Before  what  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Before  the  second  strike  was  called — 21^  to  3  weeks 
before,  when  we  went  to  Chicago;  it  was  the  same  evening  of  the 
day  that  Mr.  Cambiano  appeared  before  the  producers  in  the  after- 
noon and  told  the  producers  if  they  did  not  put  the  carpenters  to 
work  on  erection  that  there  would  be  no  work,  that  there  would  be 
a  picket  line  at  6  a.  m.  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  day  before  that,  you  say  ?  • 
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Mr,  Somerset.  No;  it  was  the  day  before  the  strike  started.  The 
strike  started  on  the  following  morning  at  6  o'clock.  This  was  the 
second  strike.  My  conversation  with  Herb  Sorrell  was  a  quarter  to  6 
the  night  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  second  strike.  I  called 
him  on  the  phone  and  I  told  him  what  the  producers  told  us,  there 
was  another  ultimatum,  the  strike  was  starting  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  is  the  time  I  begged  him,  implored  him,  to  wait  until 
after  the  Chicago  convention.  That  is  when  he  told  me  it  Avas  too 
late — if  the  producers  did  not  do  what  the  carpenters  asked  them 
to  do,  there  would  be  picket  lines  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  witness  to  that.  I  implored  him  not  to  put 
the  business  into  strike  again. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  your  witness  to  that? 

ISIr.  Somerset.  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  present  in  this  room. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  That  will  do  now.  Proceed  with  your 
story,  Mr.  Reagan. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Now,  sir,  at  this  same  meeting  of  our  membership  we 
informed  our  membership  that  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed 
early  by  the  guild  we  were  going  to  send  a  delegation  of  actors  to 
Chicago  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention,  primarily  to  lobby  and  back  a 
resolution  asking  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  set  up  per- 
manent arbitration  machinery  in  the  motion-picture  industry  for  the 
settling  of  all  future  jurisdictional  disputes. 

We  said  that  we  would  have  a  second  mission  in  that  while  we  were 
there  we  would  do  anything  we  could  and  everything  we  could  to  try 
and  settle  this  strike  here  in  Hollywood. 

We  descended  on  Chicago  by  plane  and  train.  I  might  add  we  real- 
ized, being  a  small  union,  at  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention,  that  our  great- 
est weapon,  which  happens  to  be  the  one  weapon  which  goes  with  our 
type  of  work,  was  publicity.  We  knew  if  we  could  drop  10  or  15  actors 
or  actresses  on  any  city  in  America  they  are  bound  to  get  their  names 
in  the  papers,  <',nd  this  we  did. 

We  found,  when  we  arrived  there — speaking  of  confusion — that  we 
had  made  a  mistake  and  did  not  have  our  resolution  before  the  resolu- 
tions committee  in  time,  under  the  rules,  for  it  to  be  considered. 

We  saw  several  international  presidents,  trying  to  find  out  what  we 
could.  We  were  told  on  several  hands  that  we  were  helpless.  The 
upshot  was,  however,  they  did  accept  our  resolution.  They  put  it 
before  the  convention.  One  dissenting  vote  would  have  kept  that 
resolution  from  going  before  the  convention.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  by  the  convention  that  our  resolution  would  be  heard,  and  it 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  convention — the  A.  F.  of  L.  conven- 
tion went  on  record  as  favoring  the  setting  up  of  permanent  arbitra- 
tion machinery  in  the  motion-picture  industry  for  all  future  disputes. 
When  we  first  arrived  in  Chicago 

Mr.  McCann.  What  date  was  it  they  passed  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  What  were  the  dates  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention? 

Mr.  Somerset.  October  7.  it  started. 

Mr.  Reagan.  So  it  would  be  within  the  next  week  following  Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  adopted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  in 
October  of  1946 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  That  perniiinent  arbitration  machinery  should  be  set 
up  to  handle  all  future  disputes  in  Hollywood? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  they  set  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  wrong  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Sir,  that  is  calling  for  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Arnold.  May  I  add  that  later  on  there  was  a  conference  called 
in  Washington  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  which  I  was 
present.  Mr.  Somerset  was  present.  It  was  to  try  and  set  up  some 
sort  of  machinery.  When  we  were  called  to  Washington  I  happened 
to  be  there.  They  asked  me  to  stay.  We  were  called,  and  Pat  came  on. 
We  thought  that  the  machinerj^  had  already  been  set  up,  but  nothing 
had  been  done  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  W^hen  were  you  in  Washington,  Mr.  Arnold  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  was  in  May — around  the  first  week  in  May. 

Mr,  McCann.  They  hadn't  done  anything  then  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  haven't  done  anything  since  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  they  had  been  work- 
ing on  it.  I  understand  Mr.  Walsh  had  gone  to  Europe  on  some  labor 
trouble  over  there,  too. 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  might  add  there,  Mr.  McCann,  if  I  may,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  meeting  attended  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  in  May 
did  not  turn  out  successfully  was  that  the  only  international  presi- 
dent that  didn't  show  or  didn't  send  a  representative  was  Mr.  Hutche- 
son  of  the  carpenters.  He  is  first  vice  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  had  sat  in  at  these  various  conferences  of  the  exec- 
utive board  who  had  authorized  this  meeting  to  be  called  when  Green 
snt  out  the  notices  of  the  meeting.  Everyone  in  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry, every  union,  every  international  of  every  union,  was  repre- 
sented by  either  its  president  or  by  a  representative,  except  the  car- 
penters, who  were  not  represented  at  all.  , 

Mr.  McCann.  You  man  at  this  Washington  meeting? 

Mr.  Somerset.  At  the  Washington  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yet  nothing  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Nothing  was  done.  One  of  the  most  important  peo- 
ple did  not  show. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  see  any  justification  for  not  doing  something 
just  because  somebody  didn't  show,  when  you  had  the  resolution 
authorizing  that  machinery  should  be  set  up. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  wasn't  in  our  lap ;  that  was  in  their  laps. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  I  am  criticizing  a  system 
that  would  allow  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  so  important,  to  go  for 
nearly  a  ,year,  with  the  livelihood  of  the  people  in  Hollywood  at  stake, 
and  numerous  other  disputes  taking  place  out  here,  besides  these  two 
disputes,  and  nothing  having  been  done  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  think  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  great  or- 
ganization, but  some  of  its  leaders  are  in  their  dotage  and  they  should 
change  their  leaders. 

Mr.  Beilenson.  I  would  like  the  resolution  to  go  in  the  record. 
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^Nlr.  IvEAitxs.  AVlio  is  the  genlleiiiaii  that  just  spoke? 

Mr.  Bkhjcnson.  Mr.  Beilenson,  attorney  for  the  Screen  Actors  Guikl. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Same  procechire.  Present  that  to  the  secretar}-,  the 
same  as  tlie  other  attorneys. 

Mr.  Beilensox.  I  did  so  earlier. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  from  page  6,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
report  to  members  on  Hollywood  strike,  by  John  Dales,  Jr.,  executive 
secretary : 

Oil  the  first  point,  the  guild  achieved  success.  While  it  vras  indicated  during 
the  ()i)eniiig  days  of  the  convention  that  it  would  be  inipossihle  to  get  the  all- 
powerful  resolutions  committee  to  approve  any  resolution  dealing  with  juiis- 
dictional  disputes 

That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  catch  ? 

Mr.  Bellexson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx^  (contmuing  reading)  : 

Many  stumbling  blocks  were  overcome  and  eventually  the  convention  unanimously 
voted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  motion-picture,  amusement,  and  all  other  indus- 
tries a  situation  wherein  nndtiplicity  of  unions,  all  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  work  in  close  association  witli  one  another;  and 

Whereas  tliere  now  exists  within  the  structure  of  certain  American  Federation 
of  Labor  internal  organizations,  such  as  the  Building  Trades  (Nmncil  and  the 
Metal  Trades  Council,  machinery  for  arbitration  of  disputes  between  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  which  has  accomplished  the  desired  purpose :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  executive 
council,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  national  and  international  luiions  in- 
volved, undertake  to  set  up  within  the  motion-picture,  amusement,  and  all  other 
industi-ies,  and  with  the  sanction  and  agreement  of  all  unions  working  in  these 
industries,  ways  and  means  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  considering,  and  after 
deliberation,  setting  up  machinery  which  will  insure  the  peaceful  settlement, 
without  work  stoppage,  of  all  jurisdictional  disputes  within  the  structures  of  the 
motion-picture,  amusement,  and  all  other  industries. 

In  other  words,  unless  everyone  agrees,  your  resolution  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Arbitration  is  only  binding  on  those  people  that 
decide  to  participate  in  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  question  now  the  significance  of  your 
previous  testimony.  It  is  my  understanding  that  when  you  secured 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  you  had  secured  binding  machinery 
which  would  settle  all  other  disputes,  and  yet  in  this  resolution  that 
was  adopted  we  have  the  statement  "by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
national  and  international  unions  involved,"  so  you  haven't  got  any- 
thing unless  they  agree,  have  yoit? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Except  we  have  an  instruction  passed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  that  such  machinery  be  set  up,  pur- 
suant to  that  resolution. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  proceed  witli  your  testimony,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Reagan.  "Well,  sir,  I  have  to  go  back  a  day  or  two  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCann.  First,  who  were  the  people  that  descended  on  Chi- 
cago?    T  want  the  names  of  all  those  actors  and  actresses. 

Mr.  Reagan.  The  gentlemen  are  here  Avith  INIr.  Walter  Pidgeon, 
Dick  Powell,  Jane  Wyman,  Alexis  Smith.  (Jene  Kelly.  Robert  Taylor, 
George  Murphy.  Bob  IMontgomery  came  on  for  1  day  from  New 
York.  I  can  explain  why  he  came  on.  This  was  his  only  participa- 
tion in  this  entire  proceeding — of  the  entire  guild  activities  of  this 
strike.  He  was  producing  a  play  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  we 
had  announced  otir  desire  to  see  Mr.  Hutcheson.     We  Avere  informed, 
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according  to  Mr.  Dales — here  again  it  is  hearsay — that  we  had  met 
with  no  success.  Eventually,  through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  agreed  that  he  '  would  see  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  alone. 

When  he  was  specifically  asked  if  George  Murphy  could  go  along, 
he  said,  "No." 

Montgomery  came  back  to  the  hotel  our  first  night  in  Chicago,  and 
then  he  flew  out  for  New  York.  He  reported  to  us — this  is  the  report 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  to  us — he  said,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hutcheson  in  this  meeting,  he  had  again  asked  Hutcheson  if  he  couldn't 
abide  by  this  December  thing  and  let  this  be  cleared  up.  He  said 
that  he  had 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  talking  about  the  December  directive,  now, 
that  was  later  interpreted  ? 

Mr.  Eeagan.  Yes.  He  then  told  Mr.  Hutcheson  the  lATSE  had 
said  they  were  afraid  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  future  demands 
upon  them.  Hutcheson  said,  "No,  no;  I  just  want  the  set  erectors." 
And  he  said,  "Then  why,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  did  you  put  into  your  ulti- 
matum they,  the  producers,  would  obey  this  interpretation  and  all 
other  interpretations  ^" 

Mr.  Montgomery  reported  that  Hutcheson  laughed  a  little  bit  and 
said,  "I  don't  know  exactly  why  I  put  that  in." 

Mr.  Montgomery  left  Chicago.  We  did  the  business  as  I  have  ex- 
plained about  the  resolution.  We  then  asked  if  we  could  meet  the 
three  arbitrators. 

They  said  they  would  meet  us  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  one  of 
the  conference  rooms  at  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  stop  just  a  minute.  I  want  to  go  back  to  some- 
thing you  said.  Did  you  say  that  Bob  Montgomery  asked  Mr.  Hutche- 
son why  there  was  the  sentence  in  this  interpretation  of  the  directive, 
and  that  sentence  at  the  end  said  the  unions  should  obey  this  inter- 
pretation and  all  other  interpretations  that  should  be  made  i 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes;  I  think  that  has  been  entered  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  You  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  in  the  letter  written  to  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  get  that  straight.  I  didn't  see  how  it  would 
appear  in  the  interpretation  itself.  Proceed.  You  are  going  to 
Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Reagan.  We  met  with  the  three  arbitrators  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  part  of  the  group  I  have  mentioned — all  of  us  here,  Mr, 
Kelly,  Mr.  Murphy,  myself — we  met  with  the  three  arbitrators. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes.  The  three  arbitrators  opened  by  informing  us 
they  were  meeting  us  as  three  individuals,  that  they  no  longer  consti- 
tuted an  official  body  or  an  arbitration  board  under  the  rules  of  arbi- 
tration. They  informed  us  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  arbi- 
tration board  when  they  handed  down  their  directive  in  December 
1945. 

We  then  told  them  there  was  confusion  in  Hollj^wood,  there  was  a 
strike  going  on,  with  great  violence,  at  that  time,  over  a  misunder- 
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standing  that  a  clarification  had  been  arrived  at  over  their  names,  in 
August,  dated  August  1(),  which  in  Hollywood  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  carpenters  and  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  first  interpretation.  We  said  we  were  there  to  find  out  what 
they  did  mean  and  to  whom  they  intended  to  award  set  erection. 

'Fhey  explained  to  us  the  directive  under  which  they  had  come  to 
Hollywood.  Briefly,  they  said,  as  has  been  testified  here  before,  they 
were  picked  for  the  committee,  they  were  heads  of  the  barbers'  union, 
the  rail  carmen's  and  the  mail  carriers'  unions,  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  motion-picture  production.  They  were  deliberately  picked 
to  be  as  far  from  the  picture  industry,  so  as  to  be  completely  neutral. 
They  were  given  30  days  to  investigate  the  industry  and  hand  down 
their  arbitration  award. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Thirty  days — the  unions  were  to  do  what  they  could 
in  30  days. 

Mr.  Reagax.  As  Pat  reminds  me,  there  had  been  the  previous  30 
days  that  the  local  unions  were  to  do  what  they  could  to  settle  their 
difficulties,  and  then  the  arbitration  committee  was  to  come  in  and 
have  30  days  more. 

The}^  said  they  had  looked  at  the  entire  picture  and  they  saw  three 
courses  of  action  open  to  them.  One  would  be  to  draw  the  lines  com- 
pletely between  craft  unions.  They  said  that  was  obviously  impossible 
because  of  the  industrial  nature  of  the  lATSE,  which  cut  across  so 
many  craft  lines. 

They  said  the  second  was  to  throw  everything  out  and  have  one  in- 
dustrial union  for  the  whole  motion-picture  business.  They  said  that 
was  impossible  because  of  the  long  history  of  the  craft  miions. 

They  said  the  third  course  was  to  find  all  those  compromises  and 
agreements  which  had  worked  locally  and  Avorked  before  in  the  past 
and  put  them  into  effect  as  an  arbitration  award,  and  this  is  what  they 
unanimously  decided  to  do.  They  were  the  ones,  they  said,  that  had 
gone  back  and  based  the  division  of  w^ork  between  the  carpenters 
and  the  lATSE  on  what  is  called  the  1920  agreement,  which  has  been 
entered  here  in  evidence. 

We  said,  "How  do  you  explain  your  August  clarification 'r' 

They  said  the  August  clarification  was  a  mistake.  "We  never  should 
have  made  it."  They  said,  "Any  clarification  would  be  another  mis- 
take. When  we  wrote  the  August  clarification,  as  a  result  of  the  8 
months'  ceaseless  pressure  on  the  part  of  Big  Bill  Hutcheson,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  wanted  a  basket  of  words." 

Those  are  the  words  they  used. 

They  said,  "If  50  men  read  the  Bible,  there  would  be  50  different 
interpretations."  They  said,  "Mr.  Hutcheson  wanted  a  basket  of 
words  over  which  he  could  haggle  and  dispute  their  meaning." 

They  said,  "Any  other  clarification  would  be  just  another  basket  of 
words."  They  said,  "We  have  made  the  one  mistake  and  we  don't  want 
any  further  pressure." 

I  asked  them,  "What  kind  of  pressure  do  you  moan  ?" 

They  said.  "To  explain  tJiaL  would  be  to  go  into  the  internal  politics 
oftheAFL." 

"We  want  to  make  it  very  plain,"  -vve  said.  "Do  you  understand 
that  sometimes  in  Hollywood  sets  are  built  on  stages?" 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute  before  you  go  into  that.  I  want  you  to 
clear  up  this.    There  is  something  else  about  this  pressure  business 
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I  want  you  to  give  the  story  on.    What  took  place  and  relate  their 
statements  about  their  being  ready  to  resign,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  complete  that  story  first. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  can  put  it  in  right  here.    It  came  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine. 

Mr.  Reagan.  They  told  us  they  had  their  written  resignations  in 
their  pockets,  these  three  international  vice  presidents — their  resigna- 
tions fi'om  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL,  if  the  executive  council 
reversed  their  December  directive- 
Mr.  Somerset.  May  I  add  one  thing?  George  Meany  was  aware  of 
that.  In  other  words,  they  didn't  have  it  in  their  pockets  without  any- 
one knowing  that.  George  Meany,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL, 
was  aware  they  had  their  resignations  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlien  did  they  have  these  resignations  in  their 
pockets  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  understood  while  they  were  sitting  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  had  their  resignations  in  their  pockets  ? 

Mr,  Reagan.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  they  were  forced  to  make  any  further  clarifica- 
tion  

Mr.  Reagan.  Or  if  their  December  award  was  reversed  by  the  exec- 
utive council. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  You  still  haven't  completed  what  you  told  me  the 
other  day  w4th  respect  to  the  pressures  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  There  is  something  more  you  left  out  there.  Can  you  recall 
that? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  sir,  let's  go  on  here  and  try  to  keep  it  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  your  recollection.  I  know  we 
have  broken  in  on  you  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Reagan.  They  said,  sir,  there  were  two  lines  in  the  August 
clarification  which  they  had  insisted  upon.  One  of  them  was  a  line 
which  said  that  this  in  no  way  changed  their  December  directive. 
The  other  was  a  line  which  said  pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  they  were  writing  this  clarification. 

They  said  they  insisted  that  line  be  put  in  because  they  did  not  feel 
that  tliey  any  longer  existed  as  an  arbitration  board. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  say  they  did  not  exist  as  an  arbitration 
board  when  they  issued  the  August  directive  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  They  said  that  that  is  why  they  insisted 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  officially  through  when  they  issued  the 
December  directive  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  That  is  why  they  said  they  insisted  on  the  line 
being 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  do  you  specifically  remember  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes ;  I  do.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  have  sat  on  many  arbi- 
tration boards.  It  is  my  understanding  when  the  arbitration  decision 
is  handed  down,  that  finishes  that  arbitration.  I  believe  that  is  a 
rule  of  the  American  Arbitration  Society.  They  had  nothing  more  to 
ssij  after  they  handed  down  the  original  decision. 
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Mr.  McCaxn.  The  impression  has  been  given  to  me,  Mr.  Arnold — 
I  would  like  to  have  you  enlarge  on  this  idea,  if  you  can  here — that 
these  men  advised  you  they  were  browbeaten  into  getting  out  this 
August  clarification ;  is  that  correct  ? 

]Mr.  Arnold.  Over  a  long  period  of  time,  I  imagine  j^ou  would  call 
it  browbeating. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  would  they  say  they  had  their  resignations  in 
their  pockets  ? 

Mr,  Arnold.  The  main  topic  around  the  convention  was  not  to  bring 
this  dispute  on  the  convention  floor.  We  were  ready  lo  burst  it  wide 
open.  We  were  asked  not  to  do  it.  I  think  they  felt  if  it  came  on  the 
convention  floor,  they  might  as  well  have  their  resignations  read}\ 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  think  Mr.  Reagan's  statement,  when  he  said  the 
resolution — why  they  had  to  go  into  the  internal  politics  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L. — I  think  that  explains 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  went  into  the  internal 
politics  of  something  here: 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Arnold,  what  pressure  was  used  not  to  have  this 
brought  on  the  floor?  Was  there  a  lot  of  maneuvering  there  some- 
times? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  were  never  seen  with  any  of  the  people  we  had  con- 
versations with, 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  were  never  seen  ? 

Mr.  Arnold,  In  public;  no.  We  were  always  asked  to  go  up  to  the 
room  by  ourselves.     We  were  never  seen  in  elevators  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Did  you  use  the  back  stairs  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  think  T  can  answer  that  question.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not name  the  delegate,  but  it  was  a  convention  delegate  that  said  if  it 
came  to  the  convention  floor,  Mr.  Hutcheson  controlled  too  many  votes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Before  we  go  any  f ui'ther,  whose  opinion  was  it,  of  this 
committee,  it  shouldn't  be  brought  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  Arnold,  That  we  don't  know, 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Now,  sir,  the  three  men  then  continued  and  we  wanted 
to  make  it  very  plain.  We  said,  "Maybe  we  seem  repetitious  in  this." 
This  is  talking  to  the  three  men.  We  would  explain  to  them  why  we 
wanted  to  make  this  so  clear  and  so  plain. 

We  said,  "We  have  been  under  the  impression  there  was  a  misun- 
derstanding as  to  what  the  Decemlx^r  arbitration  award  meant."  And 
that  that  has  caused  the  entire  difficulty. 

That  one  side  claimed  the  August  clarification  did  not  reverse  the 
December  award,  it  merely  reversed  the  interpretation  of  it.  It  had 
been  Avrongly  inter]:)reted  in  December, 

The  three  men  said  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  meant, 
There  was  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hutcheson  as  to  what  they 
meant.  That  is  why  he  wouldn't  accept  it,  because  they  said,  "We  in- 
tended to  give  the  jurisdiction  over  set  erection  to  the  lATSE,  with 
the  exception  of  mill  and  trim  work." 

Then  we  said,  "Do  you  understand  that  a  set  is  sometimes  built  from 
the  ground  up,  as  a  house  is  built,  on  a  sound  stage  in  Hollywood?" 

They  said.  "We  do." 

We  said,  "You  intend  that  the  sets  should  lie  built  on  the  sound  stage 
by  the  lATSE,  with  the  exception  of  mill  and  trim  work?" 
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They  said,  "Yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  we  meant." 

I  believe  it  w^as  Mr.  Doherty  of  the  mailmen  who  said,  "Why 
shouldn't  it  be?"  He  said,  "That  is  an  entertainment  industry  and 
historically  the  lATSE  has  been  an  entertainment  union.  Why 
shouldn't  they  have  the  ri<iht  to  do  the  work  in  the  entertainment 
business?  Certainly  they  can't  go  out  and  compete  in  the  building- 
trades  business." 

We  used  all  the  words,  "You  mean  construction,  erection,  building 
of  a  set?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

We  said,  "Now,  one  other  point.  We  came  here  interested  only 
in  two  things,  to  promote  arbitration,  and,  if  possible,  to  do  something 
to  settle  this  strike." 

We  said,  "We  have  been  instructed  by  our  membership  to  back 
arbitration  machinery.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  deliberately  and 
willfully  flouting  the  very  principle  of  arbitration  by  blocking  the 
awards?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  McCan::^.  Wliat  reason  did  he  give? 

Mr.  Reagan.  When  he  came  here,  instructed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
to  hand  down  a  decision  in  30  days,  Mr.  Hutcheson  said  to  Mr.  Knight, 
"Before  j^ou  hand  down  a  decision,  have  a  talk  with  me." 

They  said  that  all  union  representatives  were  entitled  to  be  there, 
or  his  representative.  Mr.  Cambiano  w^as  there.  Mr.  Walsh  of  the 
lA  was  there.  .  But  they  said,  "Mr.  Hutcheson  was  too  busy  to  come 
here,  and  at  the  end  of  the  30  days  he  had  still  not  come."  They  said, 
"We,  pursuant  to  our  instructions,  handed  down  our  arbitration 
award." 

We  left  the  three  men  at  that  time  and  we  let  the  word  get  out  we 
would  like  to  see  President  Green.  This  was  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. We  were  told  he  would  see  us  immediately  following  the 
afternoon  session  in  his  suite  in  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

We  went  there  and  we  told  him  we  had  met  with  the  three  men  and 
what  they  had  told  us.  We  said,  "We  were  there  talking  on  behalf 
of  people  we  have  worked  with  in  this  industry,  who  are  out  cracking 
each  other's  heads  in  front  of  the  studios."  We  said  we  had  learned 
that  one  man  was  responsible  for  this  situation — after  talking  to  the 
three  men — and  it  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Hutcheson,  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  AFL. 

We  told  him  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  settle  this  disgrace- 
ful situation  we  would  make  sure — using  our  publicity  ability  as 
actovs — to  see  that  everyone  in  the  United  States  found  out  Mr. 
Hutcheson  was  responsible  for  this. 

Mr.  Green  was  very  moved  by  this.  He  was  very  distressed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  crying. 

He  stopped  there,  and  he  said,  "What  can  I  do?"  He  said,  "Under 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  are  a  fed- 
eration of  independent  unions.     I  have  no  power  to  do  anything." 

We  said,  "Will  you  use  your  influence  to  get  Mr.  Hutcheson  and 
Mr.  Walsh  to  sit  down  over  the  table  while  in  Chicago  and  try  to 
settle  this?" 

He  said,  "Mr.  Hutcheson  has  told  me  he  would  not  enter  the  same 
room  with  Mr.  Walsh." 
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We  said,  "One  last  thing,  then ;  w  ill  you  tell  Mr.  Hutcheson  what 
we  have  told  ,you?"  And  we  added,  "And  the  action  that  we  have 
said  we  will  take," 

He  said,  "I  pi-omise  I  will  do  that." 

We  said,  "Immediately?" 

He  said,  "Immediately." 

We  said,  "In  closing,  Mr.  Green,  is  it  your  understanding  that  the 
three-man  arb'tiation  board  awarded  the  jurisdiction  over  set  erection 
tothelATSEr' 

He  said,  "That  is  my  understanding." 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  we  figured  we  would  wait  long 
enough  for  him  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hutcheson.  When  we  thought  we  had 
waited  long  enough,  we  decided  we  might  as  well  see  if  we  could  get 
the  man  on  the  phone  who,  up  to  this  time,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
see,  other  than  the  brief  arranged  visit  by  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Arnold  spoke  to  him  on  the  phone  and  was  cordially  spoken 
to  and  invited  to  come  over  and  see  Mr.  Hutcheson  at  10  o'clock. 

At  that  time  Eddie  Arnold,  Gene  Kelly,  Jane  Wyman,  Alexis  Smith, 
George  Murphy,  myself — I  don't  know  whether  there  were  any  of  the 
rest  of  our  group  there  or  not 

Mr.  Arnold.  Dick  Powell. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes.  Dick  Powell.  We  sat  down  in  the  suite  of  Mr. 
Hutcheson.  Eddie  started  about  the  situation  out  here.  He  said 
he  didn't  believe  he  knew  the  violence  that  wnis  goinc:  on.  and  we 
believed  if  he  knew  what  was  going  on  out  here  he  certainly  would 
do  something  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  started  to  talk  to  us  about  construction.  "I  have 
never  been  on  a  motion  picture  set  in  my  life.  I  know  construction," 
he  said.  "There  are  some  things  you  must  understand  about  con- 
struction." 

He  said,  "If  a  building  is  being  put  up  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Lake,  one  newspaper  would  say  that  the  such-and-such  construction 
company  is  constructing  a  buildins:  there." 

And  he  said,  "Another  newspaper  would  say  that  the  such-and- 
such  erecting  company  is  erecting  a  building  there," 

He  said,  "They  are  both  right.    That  is  construction." 

We  went  on  with  more  talk  about  out  here  and  what  we  thought 
should  be  done  and  how  these  men  were  going  to  be  forced — in  many 
cases  we  had  heard  of  individual  men  that  cashed  bonds  because  they 
were  out  of  work. 

Finally  he  said,  "Tell  Dick  Walsh  to  obey  that  directive  and  all 
your  troubles  are  over." 

We  said,  "Your  interpretation  of  the  directive,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  or 
what  the  three  meant  who  wrote  it?" 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

We  said,  "Well,  we  have  come  from  talking  to  the  three  men  that 
constituted  the  arbitration  board.  They  intended  to  give  the  juris- 
diction of  the  set  erection  to  lATSE." 

He  said,  "Erection,  but  not  construction." 

We  went  on  talking  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
he  said,  "You  have  no  problem  if  you  will  tell  Dick  Walsh  to  obey 
that  directive." 
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Again  we  said,  "Your  interpretation,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  three-man  arbitration  board?" 

I  think  we  probably  said  that  about  four  times,  at  which  point 
Mr.  Hutcheson  became  a  little  angry,  and  he  said,  "Those  three  block- 
heads don't  know  anything  about  construction  or  anything  about  the 
motion-picture  industry,  and  they  said  they  based  that  arbitration 
award  of  December  on  the  1926  agreement." 

He  said,  "When  my  local  union  sent  that  agreement  to  me  20  years 
ago  for  signature  I  refused  to  sign  it  because  I  wouldn't  permit  a  local 
union  to  give  up  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international." 

He  said,  "I  won't  go  back  on  our  word  now,  although  it  is  20  years 
later." 

We  continued  to  talk.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  there ;  it  was 
quite  late  at  night. 

He  said,  "This  arbitration  machinery  which  you  people  are  back 
here  promoting  and  want  to  pass  at  the  convention,  how  are  you 
going  to  police  that  when  it  is  set  up  ?" 

We  said,  "In  this  country  if  you  decide  to  play  ball  and  use  an, 
umpire,  you  obey  his  rulings." 

He  said,  "Thirty  years  ago  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ruled  against  me  in  a 
dispute  against  the  machinists,"  and,  he  said,  "I  haven't  obeyed  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  directive  for  30  years.  As  a  result  of  it,  the  machinists 
finally  got  out  of  the  A.  F.  of  L." 

We  didn't  think  there  was  much  basis  for  talking  on  that  particular 
ground.  Then  we  started  talking  to  him — we  said,  "You  have  men 
out  on  the  street  there,  Mr.  Hutcheson;  men  that  are  not  working 
who  should  be  in  those  studios." 

He  said,  "They  can  get  other  jobs  in  the  building  trades,  I  am  sure." 

We  said,  "Some  of  those  men  are  pretty  much  specialists.  We 
don't  exactly  build  those  sets  out  there  like  anything  else.  It  is  spe- 
cialized. Like,  a  cheesebox — yoit  have  a  set  like  this  room,  with  a 
fireplace  and  bookcases  on  one  wall,  and  you  want  to  take  that  wall 
out  so  the  camera  can  go  on  aroitnd  and  shoot  in  another  way.  It  is 
so  built  it  can  be  whipped  out  of  there  in  15  minutes.  That  is  spe- 
cialized work." 

He  said,  "Well,  it  is  all  construction." 

We  said,  "You  have  about  1,500  men  out  there  not  working." 

He  said,  "I  think  I  must  have  about  2,500." 

We  said,  "That  makes  it  worse.  You  have  2,500  men  out  on  the 
street  not  working." 

He  said,  "I  have  850,000  carpenters.  I  only  pay  head  tax  on  600,000. 
They  know  I  have  the  other  250,000.  Wliat  can  they"  do  about  it? 
I  can  afford  to  keep  those  2,500  people  on  the  street  for  10  years." 

Then  toward  the  close  of  the  evening — there  was  a  counsel  sitting 
there  with  him — I  don't  know  his  name,  and  this  man  finally  said  to 
us,  "Look,  what  Mr.  Hutcheson  is  trying  to  tell  you  is  if  Dick  Walsh 
will  just  say,  even  in  this  room,  he  is  giving  in  on  the  directive,  then 
Mr.  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Walsh  can  sit  down  at  a  table  and  settle  this 
thing." 

He  took  several  of  us  over  in  the  corner — not  Mr.  Hutcheson,  this 
other  fellow.  He  said,  "Look,  Mr.  Hutcheson  is  too  big  a  man  to  just 
back  down  completely."  He  said,  "You  tell  Dick  Walsh  to  come  up 
here  and  see  Hutcheson." 
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We  said,  "AVe  will  take  that  messafre  to  him." 

AA  e  left  there  that  ni<2;ht  and  it  was  deci(^led.  when  we  *i;ot  back  to 
our  hotel — I  might  add  I  have  left  out  somethinp;  else.  He  said  to 
us,  "If  Dick  AValsh  will  give  in  on  the  August  directive,  I  will  run 
Herb  Sorrell  out  of  Hollywood  and  in  5  minutes  break  up  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions." 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  we  decided  we  thought  Mr.  Sorrell 
should  know  it.  We  felt  it  would  be  sort  of  impossible  to  conduct  his 
strike  witliout  the  support  of  the  other  CSF  unions.  We  decided  to 
find  Herb  S(»rrell  as  soon  as  possible  and  tell  him  what  we  had  learned 
from  the  three  men  and  the  conversation  we  had  had  with  Mr. 
Hutcheson. 

At  that  ])oint  I  had  to  leave,  as  well  as  several  others,  to  come  back 
to  Hollywood. 

Pat  Somerset  and  Eddie  Arnold  remained.  We  had  one  earlier 
conversation  wnth  Mr.  Sorrell,  before  we  had  seen  the  arbitrators,  or 
anything.  H?  came  up  to  one  of  our  suites  at  the  hotel  for  lunch. 
We  sat  and  actually  had  more  of  a  social  visit  than  anything. 

Now,  w^e  decided  we  were  going  to  inform  Herb  of  this,  and  our 
decision  was  based  on  our  belief  that  the  other  unions  would  not  per- 
haps Avish  to  support  the  carpenters  when  they  heard  what  we  had 
learned  from  the  three  arbitrators  and  from  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

To  keep  this  in  sequence,  I  would  like  to  follow  myself  back  to  Holly- 
wood and  add  one  meeting,  which  took  place  before  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Somerset  came  back.    They  continued. 

Upon  my  arrival  back  here — I  had  been  back  just  a  day  or  so  when 
we  were  informed  that  local  683  of  the  Film  Laboratory  Technicians 
of  the  lATSE  had  voted  to  respect  the  picket  lines  of  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions.  We  were  very  distressed,  because  we  believed  wdien 
our  meetings  were  over  in  Chicago  and  the  full  truth  was  known,  that 
w^e  were  very  close  to  a  settlement  of  this  strike.  I  might  add  we  were 
somewhat  naive  at  that  time. 

We  knew  this  could  only  further  complicate  the  picture.  We  had 
no  interest  in  what  the  dispute  was  between  local  683  and  the  inter- 
national of  the  lA.  We  knew  it  would  only  complicate  the  present 
strike. 

We  made  no  secret  of  what  we  learned  in  Chicago.  I  was  asked, 
through  the  guild,  if  I  would  come  to  a  meeting  of  683  to  report  what  I 
have  reported  here  of  what  took  place  in  Chicago. 

Jack  Dales  hastily  polled  the  executive  council  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  on  the  belief  it  might  stay  off  this  strike.  I  was  instructed  to  go 
to  the  meeting  held  at  the  Legion  Stadium. 

I  went  to  this  meeting  with  great  fear  and  trepidation.  I  found  my 
fears  w^ere  groundless,  as  Mr.  Martin  told  me  that  683  advised  the 
members  who  wanted  to  not  go  through  the  picket  lines  not  to  bother 
going  to  this  meeting.  Therefore,  I  spoke  only  actually  to  that  friend- 
ly portion  that  didn't  w^ant  to  go  out  on  strike.  We  had  hoped  we 
were  speaking  to  the  peo})]e  that  had  taken  the  strike  action. 

We  actually  accomplished  nothing  very  vital.  That  was  the  end 
of  my  contact  until  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Somerset  came  back  from 
Chicago  to  report  on  the  several  meetings  which  they  had  subsequent 
to  my  departuj-e  with  Mr.  Hutcheson.  with  Mv.  Walsh,  and  a  meeting 
in  the  Morrison  Hotel  w^ith  Herb  Sorrell.  I  think  maybe  they  had 
better  take  it  from  there. 
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Mr.  McCann.  One  other  thing  froin,  you.  You  are  the  president 
of  the  guild  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  who  was  the  president  of  the  guild? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Bob  Montgomery  was  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  your  regime  now  and  Bob  Montgomery's 
time,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Guild  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Bob  Montgomery  resigned  when  he  came  back  here 
and  got  a  contract  in  which  he  produced  his  own  pictures,  as  well  as 
acted  in  them.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  now,  in  producing,  should 
represent  a  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  followed  Bob  Montgomery  as  the  president  of 
the  guild? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  will  you  take  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  take  a  short  recess. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  now  will  you  proceed  and  supplement 
or  corroborate  what  has  been  said  ? 

Mr,  Arnold.  Well,  after  Mr.  Reagan  left,  we  tried  again  to  get 
Mr.  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Walsh  together  and  we  succeeded.  I  went 
to  Mr.  Walsh — Pat  Somerset  and  I  were  the  only  ones  left  there — • 
and  I  went  to  Mr.  Walsh  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  talk  to  Hutch 
again.  He  said,  "Yes,  any  time  Hutch  wants  to  meet  with  me,  I  will 
be  there." 

So  then  we  went  to  Hutcheson  and  we  found  out  that  he  would  meet 
once  more,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  to  appeal  to  Hutcheson  from 
a  humane  standpoint  to  see  if  we  couldn't  get  these  people  back  to 
work,  and  we  sat  and -chatted  for  a  long  time  and  finally  the  issue 
was  opened  once  more,  and  both  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  began 
to  argue  with  each  other  about  what  they  did  to  each  other  at  that 
time  or  the  other  time,  and  finally  I  said,  "We  are  not  interested  in 
that.  The  thing  we  want  to  find  out  is  whether  you  will  help  to  settle 
the  dispute  out  there  so  these  people  can  go  to  work." 

And  again  the  directive — or  at  least  the  decision  of  the  arbitration 
board — was  referred  to.  It  was  always  referred  to  whenever  we  talked 
with  both  of  the  men,  and  Hutcheson  said,  "No." 

Well,  that  conversation  lasted  about  a  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  Walsh 
said  to  him,  "You  know,  I'm  sorry  we  can't  settle  this  thing." 

And  Hutcheson  said,  "The  only  way  you  can  settle  it  is  that  you 
recognize  the  directive" — after  the  decision  had  been  handed  down 
b}^  the  arbitration  board. 

We  felt  then  that  our  fight  was  pretty  much  lost;  that  we  didn't 
know  whether  we  should  go  on  and  continue  or  not.  That  went  on 
for  3  or  4  days,  and  each  conversation  wound  up  the  same  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  were  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  for  3  or  4  days ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  were  four  conferences,  I  know — at  least  three 
conferences— with  Hutcheson  and  Walsh,  and  the  same  answer  came 
back  every  time :  that  he  should  recognize  the  directive  of  August 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  he  always  referred  to  the  directive 
as  the  one  that  came  last  instead  of  the  one  that  came  first? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  That's  rifrht.  He  never  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  arbitration  board.     Pie  always  loferred  to  the  chiritication. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  directive? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Rifjht. 

Mr.  ]McCaxx.  Did  you  a(hnit  in  those  conversations  that  he  had 
forced  this  clarification? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  we  didn't  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  the  three  men  wdio  acted 
as  arbitrators  had  said  he  had  virtually  forced  them  to  make  this 
modification? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  that ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  ever  indicate  that  he  would  permit  the  local 
to  do  what  it  pleased  and  that  he  would  not  interfere  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]\1cCann.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  remember  much  about  that.  The  onlv  thing 
Hutcheson  said  was,  "Let  them  settle  it,  if  they  can.  out  there."' 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Did  he  say  that  the  local  carpenters  were  free  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  would  have  made  that  re- 
mark if  he  didn't  feel  they  were  free  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  did  it  occur  to  you  from  talkino-  to 
him  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  avoid  yielding  something  on  a  national 
basis,  but  Avas  willing  to  yield  something  on  a  local  basis? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  every  indication  in  his  conversation  with  us 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that ;  yes. 

]Mr.  McCann.  As  long  as  he  didn't  have  to  act. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  ever  make  a  statement  that  he  was  willing 
to  settle  the  problem  with  Walsh  when  Walsh  surrendered  the  right 
to  do  all  woodwork  and  substitutes  for  woodwork?  It  seems  to  me 
somewhere  I  heard  that  statement  made. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  Mr.  Reagan  mentioned  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Pardon  me.  I  was  not  in  any  of  these  discussions 
before  the  "Battle  of  Chicago." 

Mr.  McCann.  You  w^ere  only  in  the  "Battle  of  Chicago''  between 
the  two 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  did  Mr,  Hutcheson  say  to  you,  when 
you  were  having  your  conference  with  him,  "This  thing  can  be  easily 
settled  if  Mr.  Walsh  will  just  give  up  all  jurisdiction  on  woodwork 
or  wood  substitutes"? 

Mr.  Reacjan.  No,  sir;  Mi'.  Hutcheson  oidy  kept  referring  to  the 
August  directive.  Mr.  Walsh  would  give  in  on  the  August  directive. 
I  think  the  meeting  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  Jack  Dales  reported 
here,  before  we  went  to  Chicago — Cambiano  had  uttered  the  statement 
that  he  said  everything  that  was  wood  or  Avood  substitutes  belonged 
to  the  car])enters. 

Mr.  M(<^ANN.  That  was  Cambiano  and  not  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Reagan.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  light  to  thiow  on  that.  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  The  first  week  end  of  the  convention  is  when  Ron- 
nie and  most  of  them  left  and  went  back  to  Hollywood,  leaving  Mr. 
Arnold  and  myself,  and  instructing  us  to  do  our  best  to  get  hold  of 
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Mr.  Sorrell  and  let  him  know  what  we  had  heard  in  the  previous 
night's  conference  with  Mr.  Hutcheson.  Mr.  Hutcheson  left  Chicago 
for  the  week  end.  He  flew  somewhere — I  forget  where  now — but  he 
didn't  get  back  until  the  following  Monday.  In  the  meantime,  Gene 
Kelly  said,  "I  will  speak  to  Herb  Sorrell  and  I  will  tell  Herb  what 
Hutcheson  told  us." 

He  did  his  best,  but  he  couldn't  get  hold  of  Sorrell.  He  even  called 
from  the  airport  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  he  called  me  and  he 
said.  "Pat,  you  better  do  it."  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  Herb  until 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  but  at  the  meeting  that  we  first 
had  with  Hutcheson  and  Walsh,  Hutclieson  was  present  wnth  Maurice, 
his  son.  and  Walsh  was  present  with  his  international  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  Edward  Arnold  and  myself.  There  were  six  of  us  there.  The 
meeting  started  oil'  very  amicably  and  it  was  just  a  general  discussion 
and  they  talked  about  the  Hollywood  situation  and  the  deadlock  came 
after  about  an  hour  when  Hutcheson  said,  ''Well,  Dick,  the  only 
thing  that  can  settle  this,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  if  you  agree  to 
the  clarification."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  "to  the  directive,"  and 
Dick  said,  '"You  mean  the  original  directive  or  the  clarification  ?"  And 
Hutcheson  said,  ''To  me  they  are  the  same.  The  clarification  merely  let 
me  know  what  was  intended  in  the  directive." 

And  AA^alsh  said.  '"Well,  of  course,  that  is  exactly  the  reverse  from  the 
way  I  feel,  and  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  gained  from  us  being  here 
any  more."  and  that  is  when  that  one  broke  up. 

Mr.  M('Caxn.  Did  Hutcheson  ever  any,  in  any  of  these  conferences: 
"I  am  net  going  to  yield  nationally,  but  you  can  make  any  settlement 
possible  out  there  in  Hollywood  with  the  carpenters"? 

Mr.  Somerset.  No;  I  had  two  talks  with  Hutcheson  after  this.  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  go  in  sequence. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  sequence. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Then  the  following  morning  I  saw  Hutcheson  in  the 
lobby  of  the  convention  hall  and  he  said,  "Look,  you  tell  Dick  Walsh 
that  if  he  will  agree  to  the  original  directive,  I  will  agree  to  have  the 
arbitration  set  up  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  provided  that  the  first 
point  of  arbitration  to  be  arbitrated  is  the  directive." 

I  said.  "Well,  I  doubt  very  much  if  Dick  Walsh  will  agree  to  that 
point,  but  I  will  ask  him  nevertheless." 

I  saw  Dick  Walsh  and  I  told  him  that  Hutch  had  said  that,  and 
Walsh  said.  "Absolutely  not.  I  will  not  agree  to  an  arbitration  of  an 
arbitration — and  that  is  exactly  what  that  amounts  to." 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  the  arbitration  machinery  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  Chicago  meeting  specifically  was 
Avith  respect  to  disputes  which  would  hereafter  happen  in  Hollywood? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  Mr.  Hutcheson  made  it  a  condition  to  setting  up 
the  machinery  there,  that  it  should  first  start  with  an  arbitration  of  the 
case  Avhich  had  been  arbitrated? 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  did  that  with  us  in  private,  Mr.  Counselor.  It 
probably  never  was  brought  out  during  the  executive  council  meetings 
of  the  federation. 

jNIr.  Somerset.  It  was  never  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion, naturally.  This  was  merely — as  it  went  along.  Bill  Hutcheson 
sort  of  gave  more  and  more,  but  he  came  to  the  final  point — his  last 
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proposition  through  us  as  go-betweens  to  Walsh — that  he  would  see 
that  the  arbitration  machinery  was  set  up  right  away,  provided  that 
Walsh  would  agree  temporarily  to  the  original  directive,  and  that  he 
would  then  have  a  chance  for  the  first  case  of  the  new  arbitration 
panel — the  first  case  would  be  the  arbitration  of  the  award  of  the  ar- 
bitrators of  the  previous  year ;  and,  as  I  explained,  I  think  Walsh  said, 
"Certainly  not.  I  will  not  make  that  a  condition,  because  that  would 
be  merely  arbitrating  an  arbitration,  M^hich  I  will  not  have." 

Mr,  McCann.  You  use  an  expression  that  I  am  in  doubt  about.  You 
said  he  would  agree  to  the  original  award — the  award  of  December — 
providing  you  would  arbitrate  it  again. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No:  the  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  he  would  agree  to  go  ahead  under  the  clarifica- 
tion and  go  ahead  under  the  machinery  providing  you  do  this  first  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Right. 

Mr.  So]\iERSET.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Coming  back  to  you,  Mr.  Arnold,  you  were  present 
during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reagan  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  heard  his  testimony  with  respect  to  the  three 
men — the  conversations  with  the  arbitrators? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  corroborate  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  give  the  facts  as  thev  occurred  there? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add  to  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No;  except  I  felt,  whether  the  men  knew  anything 
about  the  picture  business  or  not,  they  were  responsible  men  and  sin- 
cere in  anything  they  tried  to  do  to  settle  the  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  leave  the  impression  on  you  that  everything 
which  they  had  done  after  the  original  arbitration  award  of  December 
1945,  had  been  forced  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes ;  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  want  any  imagination. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  know.     I  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  hear  them  make  the  statement  that  they  had 
months  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  else  can  you  give  to  us,  Mr.  Arnold,  with  re- 
spect to  the  conferences,  if  any,  with  Mr.  Hutcheson?  Have  you 
covered  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  we  have  covered  that  pretty  well. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  they  had  the  conference  there  with  Mr.  Hutch- 
eson and  his  son,  did  his  son  say  anything? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No;  not  as  long  as  Hutcheson  was  in  the  room. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Walsh's  assistant  say  anything? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  conversation,  then,  was  carried  on  by  you  and 
Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Hutcheson  and  Pat. 
Mr.  McCann.  Between  them? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  With  the  actors'  group  trying  to  get  them  to  get 
together  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  entirely  fruitless  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  gentlemen  got  through  in  Chicago,  what 
did  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  should  like  to  clear  that  last  part  on  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  McCann.   Proceed,  Mr.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Somerset.  The  last  3  days  of  the  convention  we  were  still  trying 
to  do  our  best,  right  up  to  the  last  day,  to  see  if  it  couldn't  be  settled 
between  Hutcheson  and  Walsh.  Joe  Keenan  did  his  best.  Joe  Keenan 
was  the  representative  of  the  IBEW,  who  later  came  to  Hollywood, 
which  you  will  hear  about.  Everyone  present  gave  me  to  under- 
staiid — and  I  know  gave  Eddie  to  understand  at  that  time — that  it 
was  practically  a  deadlock,  that  Hutcheson  could  not  give  in  from  a 
prestige  angle  and  that  Walsh  could  not  give  in  because  he  would  be 
lost.  These  statements  were  naturally  off  the  record.  In  other  words, 
they  were  trying  to  show  us  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  further. 

About  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  convention  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  Herb  Sorrell.  When  Gene  Kelly  couldn't 
get  him  after  the  first  day  he  left — on  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 
I  told  Herb  Sorrell  what  Kelly  would  have  told  liim.  We  thought  he 
would  believe  Kelly  better  than  he  would  me  and  that  therefore  Kelly 
was  the  one  to  tell  him.  I  told  him  that  this  is  what  Kelly  would 
have  told  him  if  he  had  been  present.  I  told  him  just  what  Ronnie 
has  told  you  as  to  what  Hutcheson  said.  Herb  said,  "That  is  not  what 
the  three  men  told  me.  I  have  seen  the  three  men  and  they  did  not  tell 
me  what  you  have  just  informed  me  they  told  you  at  your  meeting." 

I  said,  "Well,  would  you  find  them  again?  Would  you  talk  to  them 
individually,  or  any  way  you  can,  and  let  me  know  if  they  still  tell 
you  the  same  as  you  tell  me  they  told  you,  because  if  that  is  the  case, 
we  better  know  it.  We  better  let  our  gang  know  that  everything 
isn't  kosher." 

The  next  time  I  saw  Herb  was  the  day  before  the  convention  closed. 
I  think  it  was  the  day  before.  I  asked  Herb  if  he  had  seen  the  men. 
He  said  that  he  had  and  he  said,  "Yes ;  I  have  seen  two  of  them." 

I  said,  "Did  they  tell  you  substantially  what  I  told  you?" 

He  said,  "Yes ;  not  exactly  but  substantially." 

I  said,  "What  is  going  to  happen  ?    What  can  happen  ?" 

Herb  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  elimination." 

And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  'elimination'?" 

He  said,  "One  side  or  the  other  will  have  to  go."  And  that  was  just 
about  the  end  of  our  conversation. 

I  talked  to  the  three  men  again.  One  of  them  left  and  I  talked  to 
the  other  two,  and  I  asked  them  again — I  said  to  them,  "What  you 
told  us,  is  there  any  change  whatsoever?"  That  was  in  front  of 
Edward  Arnold.  Again  tliey  said,  "Absolutely  not.  We  have  not 
chai]ged.  We  will  never  change.  We  can't  change.  That  is  what 
we  feel  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  feel  now,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  will  always  feel." 

This  was  the  last  few  days  of  the  convention.  The  last  day  of  the 
convention  I  said,  "Good-by,"  to  Hutcheson,  and  I  said,  "Bill,  isn't 
there  anything  that  we  can  do?" 
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He  said,  ''Well,  sure,  you  know  what  you  can  do ;  get  Walsh  to  agree 
to  it." 

I  said,  "Well,  good-by." 

He  said,  "Now,  look,"  he  said,  "If  you  have  any  change  or  if  you 
want  anything — if  anything  new  develops — j^ou  know  Avhere  to  get 
hold  of  me.     You  call  me." 

And  I  said.  "All  right." 

I  did  call  him  later  on,  but  now  that  was  just  about  all — unless 
Eddie  can  think  of  something  else — that  was  just  about  the  end  of 
the  Chicago  meeting.     There  was  nothing  else  after  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  was  Mr.  Reagan  present  at  any  of  the 
meetings  with  Mr.  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Arxold.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ]McCaxn.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  first  one,  when  I  called  Mr.  Hutcheson  on  the 
phone.  Everybody  told  me  I  couldn't  get  to  the  man  and  there  was  no 
use  calling  him.  I  said,  "All  right,  let's  try  it."  When  I  did  get  him,  I 
was  so  surprised  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  He  did  invite  us  over, 
and  two  ladies  went  over 

Mr.  McCann.  What  ladies? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Jane  Wyman  and  June  AUyson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  where  Miss  AUyson  is? 

Mr.  Somerset.  She  is  in  Arizona  on  location. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Kelly  is  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  He  is  in  the  high  Sierras. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  he  has  had  very  severe  work,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  explain  the  absence  of  some  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  has  been  ill,  you  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  he  just  finished  a  picture  and  rushed  up 
there  to  get  some  rest. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Murphy  is  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  he  is  in  Coronado. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  they  are  trying  to  get  him. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  ? 

Mr.' Arnold.  Walter  Pidgeon?    No ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  part  did  he  have  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Just  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention.  He  was 
there  only  2  days.  He  had  to  come  right  back.  He  didn't  have  much 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  in  the  conference  with  the  three  other  men  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  in  the  conference  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  have  there  been,  gentlemen,  any  mistakes  or 
errors  that  you  would  like  to  correct?  I  mean,  do  you  recall  anything 
you  have  said  that  you  would  like  to  correct  for  the  record? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right;  let's  go  from  the  Chicago  meeting.  I 
understand  there  was  a  possibility,  perhaps,  Mr.  Somerset  having 
straightened  it  out  on  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Sorrell — but  I  wanted 
to  give  you  a  chance,  if  there  were  any  little  errors  that  you  might 
want  to  correct,  that  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Somerset.  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Reao;an  said.  That  is  what 
Gene  Kelly  would  have  told  Sorrell,  but  which  I  told  him  instead. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Xow,  when  you  got  back  to  Hollywood,  Mr.  Arnold, 
what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  board  meeting  was  called  and,  of  course,  we  reported 
to  the  board  and 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  was  right  after  the  convention.  You  see,  we 
didn't  put  any  of  this  stuff  down.  We  are  only  going  from  memory. 
Counsel.  It  was  right  after  the  convention  was  over  and  we  came 
back. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  what  took  place,  in  your  own  lano;uage. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  called  the  board  meeting  and  we  thought  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  all  those  interested  in  the  strike  and  the  people 
on  strike,  to  call  them  together  and  tell  them  the  findings,  and  we  made 
a  transcript,  I  believe,  of  all  the  things  we  could  remember  that  hap- 
pened in  the  Chicago  visit.  We  had  these  meetings  and,  naturally, 
we  alw^ays  came  to  the  same  thing  about  assemblage,  and  erection  of 
assemblage,  and  building.  So  at  one  of  the  meetings  someone  sug- 
gested— I  don't  know  who  it  was — was  it  Gillette? — about  getting  the 
man  on  the  telephone 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  know  that  story. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  probably  know  it  better  than  I  do.  I  was  read- 
ing the  transcript,  so  I  don't  know  what  happened  in  between  there 
at  the  meeting.  Someone  said,  "Let's  get  the  three  men  out  here  or 
telephone  them,"  and  they  were  being  referred  to  at  that  time  as  the 
"three  wise  men,"'  which  was  very,  very  unfair  and  very  unkind.  As 
I  said  before,  they  did  everything  they  possibly  coulcl  to  settle  this 
thing,  and  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Reagan  go  on  from  there,  because 
he  had  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  exchange  seats  to  make  it  easier. 

Mr.  Reagan.  As  Mr.  Arnold  testified,  we  decided  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  would  be  to  get  the  information  which  we  had  gathered 
into  the  hands  of  all  of  the  interested  people.  We  invited  several 
represeiitatives  from  each  of  43  unions,  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — A.  F.  of  L.  unions  that  are  in  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try— to  meet  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel.  I  think  that  first  meeting 
was  October  25,  and  at  that  meeting  between  George  and  Arnold  and 
myself  we  reported  in  chronological  order,  as  we  have  reported  here, 
all  of  the  things  that  happened — all  the  things  that  Hutcheson  said 
and  all  the  things  the  three  men  had  said,  and  so  forth,  and  Walsh 
and  the  rest. 

Incidentally,  we  added  one  story  at  that  time.  We  said  that  Walsh 
had  contacted  Pat  in  Chicago  and  had  told  him  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  electricians  by  Tracy  of  the  IBEW  and  by  Dubinsky 
of  the  garment  workers,  that  Mr.  Sorrell  had  told  both  those  gentle- 
men that  if  they  would  issue  charters  for  certain  types  of  work  done 
in  the  motion-picture  studios,  he  would  see  that  they  got  the  people 
to  do  the  work.  That,  as  I  say,  was  Walsh's  statement  to  Pat.  We 
reported  it  at  that  meeting. 

At  the  end  of  our  report  we  asked  if  there  was  anyone  there  who 
thought  there  was  anything  we  hadn't  covered,  or  if  they  wanted  to 
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disagree  with  anything  we  had  said,  or  doubted  it,  to  speak  up.    We 
were  not  challenged  on  any  point. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Sorrell's  words  in  regard  to  the 
other  unions  was  that  in  a  fight  you  will  do  a  lot  of  things.  The  one 
challenge  we  did  get  was  from  Sorrell  in  regard  to  the  conversation 
with  the  three  men.  He  said,  "I  talked  to  the  three  men  and  I  asked 
them.  Did  they  intend  to  throw  350  men  out  of  work?"  And  he  said 
that  they  answered  him  that  they  didn't  intend  to  throw  anyone  out  of 
work.  So  he  said,  "I  take  that  to  mean  that  maybe  they  didn't  exactly 
say  the  same  things  to  me  that  they  did  to  the  actors'  group." 

Kelly  then  said,  "Herb,  let's  get  in  your  airplane  and  fly  back  and 
we  will  see  if  the  three  men  will  say  the  same  things.  Maybe  they 
did  say  different  things  to  each  one  of  us,  but  if  we  are  both  together 
we  will  see  what  they  say  to  us  together." 

I  hastily  interrupted,  not  liking  airplanes  principally,  and  said, 
"Can't  we  get  them  on  a  conference  telephone  call  and  save  some 
time?"  I  was  afraid  I  would  get  stuck  on  that  airplane,  is  the  real 
reason. 

The  next  day  we  decided  to  get  the  three  arbitrators  in  conference 
telephone  conversation  with  representatives  on  this  end  and  the  arbi- 
trators on  the  other.  The  next  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock — I  better  get 
back  to  the  Knickerbocker  meeting.  At  that  time  Mr.  Sorrell  said 
that  the  following  three  things,  in  this  order,  were  what  were  keeping 
the  strike  going : 

No,  1,  the  December  arbitration  award  and  the  August  clarification 
of  that  difficulty ;  No.  2,  permanent  arbitration  machinery ;  and  No.  3, 
wages  and  hours,  signed  contracts  with  the  producers. 

We  asked  him  how  important,  if  we  could  settle  the  first  issue — 
how  much  of  a  problem  the  wages  and  hours  were,  and  he  said  that 
they  had  only  been  apart  on  a  few  minor  points  at  the  time  that  the 
trouble  broke,  and  he  said  they  figured  they  could  sign  most  of  the 
contracts  in  24  hours  if  the  other  things  were  out  of  the  way. 

We  then  asked  him  if  the  three  arbitrators  said  to  all  of  us  on  the 
telephone  what  they  had  said  to  the  actors  in  Chicago:  Would  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  then  accept  the  DecemlDer  arbitration 
award  ?  He  said  they  didn't  want  to  support  anything  tliat  was  wrong 
and  that  they  certainly  would,  that  if  the  three  arbitrators  said  to 
us  what  they  said  to  all  of  them,  that  they  would  accept  it,  and 
Walter  Pidgeon,  I  think  it  was,  said,  "We  have  already  had  Hutche- 
son's  word  on  it.     What  if  the  carpenters  don't  go  along?" 

And  Herb  Sorrell  said,  "Well,  maybe  we  don't  need  the  carpenters 
in  the  picture  business.  We  won't  support  them  if  the  arbitrators 
repeat  to  us  what  they  said  to  you." 

At  approximately  3  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  a  call  was  arranged. 
Mr.  Knight  was  in  Kansas  City  and  Mr.  Birthriglit  was  in  Indianap- 
olis, I  believe.  They  were  on  their  end  of  the  phone  and  Herb  Sor- 
rell, Skelton,  Eoy  Tinsdale  of  the  IBEW,  were  on  telephones,  and 
Gene  Kelly  was  on  a  phone  and  Eddie  was  on  a  phone,  and  Murphy 
was  on  a  phone  and  I  was  on  a  phone  and  Herb  Sorrell  had  brought 
a  court  recorder  because  he  said  if  we  didn't  mind,  he  wanted  it  taken 
down,  and  we  said  that  would  be  all  right.  The  conversation  opened, 
and  we  have  a  complete  transcript  of  that  telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  have  it. 
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Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  the  court  recorder's  transcript  of  the  conver- 
sation taken  down  by  the  court  recorder  brought  by  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of  a  23-page  docu- 
ment. I  think  it  should  be  reproduced  in  full.  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  read  first  or  do  you  think  we  should  have  it  just  put  into 
the  record  by  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  should  be  read. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  want  it  read  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price  [reading]  : 

Telephone  Conversation  Held  at  Screen  Actors  Guild 
7046  hollywood  boulevard,  los  angeles,  calif. 

Between  Felix  H.  Knight,  arbitrator ;  William  C.  Birthright,  arbitrator ;  George 
Murphy,  Screen  Actors  Guild;  Gene  Kelly,  Screen  Actors  Guild;  Edward 
Arnold,  Screen  Actors  Guild ;  Ronald  Reagan,  Screen  Actors  Guild ;  Herbert 
K.  Sorrell,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions ;  James  Skelton,  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions ;  Mr.  Tinsdale,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Friday,  October  25,  1946 — 3:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  .\KNOLD.  Hello.     Mr.  Knight?     Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes.     How  are  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arnold.  All  right.  We  can  go  ahead  now.  This  is  something  that  is 
going  down  in  the  annals  of  labor  history. 

I  will  have  the  roll  call  so  you  will  know  who  is  on  the  phone  here.  Have 
you  all  got  it? 

(Several  voices  answered  "yes"  simultaneously.) 

Mr.  Arnold.  Ready  with  the  roll  call.     Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Gene  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Gene  Kelly. 

Mr.  Arnold.  George  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  George  Murphy. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Edward  Arnold  talking.     Mr.  Skelton  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Herb  Sorrell  and  Mr.  Tinsdale. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Herb  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Tinsdale.  Tinsdale. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  court  reporter  is  here,  to.  All  right.  Now,  Mr.  Knight  and 
Mr.  Birthright,  when  we  met  you,  you  told  us  that  your  original  decision  stood ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Knight.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Arnold.  And  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind? 

Mr.  Knight.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Arnold.  And  regardless  of  the  clarification,  your  original  decision  will 
Stick? 

Mr.  Knight.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  quite  true  from  what  you  say  now.  However,  that  is 
not  the  impression  that  Mr.  Sorrell  got.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sorrell  con- 
tacted you,  because  we  asked  him  to  contact  you  and  find  out  the  exact  position 
you  took. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  the  position  I  took,  and  I  didn't  discuss  the  position  with 
Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  didn't  discuss  the  arbitration  with  Mr.  Sorrell? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Now,  were  you  of  the  mind  in  your  decision  that  the  construction 
work  went  to  the  lATSE  because  they  had  had  it  for  so  many  years? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Wait  a  minute.     That  is  not  a  fair  question 

Mr.  Re\gan.  Mr.  Birthright  and  Mr.  Knight,  may  I  talk  to  you?  I  think 
somebody  here  just  protested  that  was  not  a  fair  question. 
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Mr.  Knight.  There  was  a  carpenters'  protest  in  that. 

Mr.  Arnold.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  issued  your  original  directive? 

Mr.  Reagan.  You  meant  the  clarification  that  you  issued 

Mr.  Knight.  'Jliat  spealis  for  itself. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Did  you  intend  the  clarification  to  change  your  December  position? 

Mr.  Knight.  No. 

]\Ir.  Arnold.  You  intended  to  clarify  the  word  "erection"? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  intended  to  clarify  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Reagan.  May  I  ask  this  question,  EddieV  Mr.  Kuight  and  Mr.  Birthright, 
you  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  over  set  erection  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Knight.  Who  is  talking,  Reagan? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Reagan ;  yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  In  submitting  the  report,  we  recognized  that  the  carpenters  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  trim  and  inillwork  in  connection  with  the  studios. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes? 

Mr.  Knight.  All  woi'k  in  the  carpenter  shops. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes? 

Mr.  Knight.  All  iiermanent  construction  on  the  exterior  sets. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  erection  of  permanent  sets  as  provided  in  section  1. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Which  was  merely  mill  and  trim  work? 

Mr.  Knight.  Erection  of  all  sets— — 

Mr.  Reagan.  You  mean  that  that  is  the  1926  agreement  now?  Is  that  the 
basis  of  your  jurisdiction  award? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Gentlemen,  could  I  ask  you  a  question?  I  don't  want  to  put  you 
on  the  spot,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  something  else.  This  is  Ronald  Reagan  again. 
Do  you  care  to  say  at  this  time — wlieu  you  discussed  this  with  us,  was  there  any 
pressure  put  on  you  to  try  to  get  you  to  alter  that  decision? 

(No  answer  audible  to  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Reagan.  Just  what  does  the  clarification  say? 

(Answer  not  audible.) 

Mr.  Reagan.  A  little  louder,  please.     I  missed  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Knight.  The  committee  hereby  directs  that  all  participants  in  the  Holly- 
wood motion-picture  studios  should  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  directive 
handed  down  on  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Knight,  this  is  Jim  Skelton  for  the  carpenters.  Mr.  Knight, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on  your  clarification  of  August  16,  where 
you  ruled  that  the  erection  work  should  be  assemblage,  and  it  was  to  be  construed 
that  all  construction  work  was  to  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Was  that  your  decision  in  clarification  of 
your  original  directive? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  decision  before  me.  If  Mr.  Birthright 
has  it,  let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  only  have  it  from  memory,  but  I  can  recall  that  full  jurisdic- 
tion was  given  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
on  all  mills  where  carpenter  work  is  done  in  connection  with  studios,  all  per- 
manent construction,  and  all  construction  on  exterior  sets. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Birthright,  in  your  clarification,  you  clarified 
the  word  "erection"  to  mean  assemblage.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  have  the  clarification  before  me  now,  and  I  will  read  it 
to  you. 

"Instructions  handed  down  by  the  executive  council,  December  26,  1945,  Holly- 
wood decision  for  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joinei-s,  December  26, 
1945,  and  we  affirm  the  allegations  submitted  to  President  Green  by  Organizer 
Flannagan,  according  to  carpenters  local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  whereby  the  cai-penters'  jurisdiction  has 
been     *     *     *" 

(Voice  became  inaudible  to  the  x'eporter  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  Birthright  [continuing]  : 

"Therefore,  your  committee  reiterates  that  the  words  of  the  decision  set  forth 
[inaudible]  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties  concerned." 

Did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes ;  that  is  not  all  of  it,  though.  What  about  the  point  where 
you  clarify  the  words  "assemblage"  and  "erection"? 
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Mr.  Birthright.  The  committee  rules  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  carpenters  and  machinists  on  February  5,  1925— linown  as  the  1926  agree- 
ment— puts  forth  erection,  consisting  of  work  in  the  carpenter  shop 

Mr.  SKEa^TON.  But  the  thing  I  want  you  to  read  is  the  part  in  your  clarification 
where  you  clarified  the  word  "erection"  as  meaning  assembly. 

Mr.  Knight.  The  committee's  decision  is  set  forth  in  section  1.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  erection  of  sets  was  awarded  to  the  lATSE,  which  specifically  excluded 
mill  work  and  trim  work.  That  recognizes  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  car- 
penters on  all  trim  work  and  carpenter  work  in  the  studios  ;  all  work  in  carpenter 
shops,  and  all  permanent  construction  and  construction  on  exterior  sets. 

Mr.  SKBa:.TON.  That  you  have  read  several  times,  and  I  appreciate  it,  but  what 
I  would  like  you  to  read  is  the  directive  where  you  clarify  the  word  "erection." 

Mr.  Sorrp:ll.  Do  you  remember  talking  to  me,  Mr.  Birthright,  about  the  direc- 
tive? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  remember  talking  to  you  about  the  whole  strike. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  But  in  the  clarification,  now,  what  I  want  to  know  is — I  have 
before  me  a  letter  signed  by  Felix  Knight,  W.  C.  Birthright,  and  W.  C.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Knight.  Not  by  me. 

Mr.  SoRREi.L.  I  am  going  to  read  a  little  more  here. 

"The  word  'erection'  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  and 
locations.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recognizes  the  jurisdiction 
over  construction  work  on  sets  that  come  within  the  purview  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America's  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  the  decision  of  1926. 

Mr.  SoRREix.  Now.  I  am  going  to  clarify  something  here.  I  talked  to  you  and 
President  Doherty — and  I  was  thinking  I'resident  Knight  was  there,  too — but  do 
you  remember  when  I  asked  you  if  you  meant  this,  and  you  said  you  meant  just 
what  you  wrote? 

Mv.  Birthright.  I  meant  what  I  wrote. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now  1  understand — I  was  given  to  understand  that  what  you 
put  down  here  was  what  you  meant,  and  that  you  haven't  changed  anything, 
but  you  have  just  clarified  what  should  have  taken  place  in  the  first  place. 
Now,  if  that  is  not  right,  we  want  to  know  it  now. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  Herb,  the  decision  of  August  1946  I  just  read  you. 
What  was  handed  down  in  194.5  I  have  before  me  in  the  record  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  paper  and  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Is  that  erection,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  this :  Is  there  a  paragraph  in  that 
clarification  that  starts  out,  "Jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages 
was  awarded  to  the  lATSE?" 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  1926  agreement.  You  have 
heard  it? 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Oh,  certainly.    But  I  am  asking 

Mr.  Birthright.  What  is  known  as  the  1926  agreement,  you  can  read  as  well 
as  I  can.    You  have  that. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  The  clarification  goes  with  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  will  read  you 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  I  mean  the  paragraph  in  the  August  16,  1946,  clarification,  the 
memorandum  which  starts  out,  "Pursuant  to  instructions,"  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  handed  down  by  the  executive  council  at  a  special 
meeting  August  16,  1946" — is  there  a  paragraph  in  that  memorandum  which 
starts  out,  ".Turisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages?"  I  wonder  if  you 
would  read  that  as  you  have  it  before  you,  please. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  will  use  the  short  term  "carpenters"  instead  of  the  full 
name.  Section  1,  "All  mill  and  trim  work  in  sets  on  stages,"  is  that  what  you 
want? 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.    No. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  No  ;  the  clarification. 

Ml".  TiNSDALE.  The  copy  I  liave  before  me,  of  August  16,  1946,  has  a  para- 
graph which  starts  as  follows:  "Jurisdiction  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to 
the  lATSE."  And  further  in  the  next  sentence  it  says,  "The  word  'erection'  is 
construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  or  locations.  It  is  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recognizes  the  jurisdiction  over  construc- 
tion work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  carpenters'  juris- 
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diction."     Is  that  wordage  incorporated  in  tho  memorandum  you  have  before 
you  V 

Mr.  Birthright.  The  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  "United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  shall  include  all  carpentei'  work  in  construction  of  mills, 
all  work  in  carpenter  shops,  all  permancMit  construction,  and  all  construction 
on  external  sets. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  But  what  I  am  inquiring  into,  Mr.  Birthright,  is  this  memo- 
randum you  have  before  you,  does  it  have  tliis  language  which  I  just  read? 

Mr.  BiuTiiRiGHT.  Well,  now,  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Tinsdatj:.  "Jurisdiction  over  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to  the  lATSE" — 
is  that  before  you? 

Mr.  KiKTHRTGiiT.  Erectiou  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as  provided  in  section  1; 
do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Tix\sDALE.  Yes:  I  follow  you  there. 

Mr.  Birthright.  "Erecting  all  sets,  exterior  and  interior ;  erection  of  plat- 
forms for  lamp  operators  and  cameramen  on  stages." 

(Voice  became  inaudiable  to  reporter.) 

Mr.  Muui'HV.  Mr.  Birthright,  this  is  George  Murphy.  I  think  tliat  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  lot  of  things  here.  What  we  actually  want  to  know — -what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out — is  what  exactly  you  meant  in  your  directive.  I  just  want  to 
say,  you  meant  your  tii'st  directive  to  be  the  one  that  is  final  and  binding;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Birthright.  The  directive  I  have  handed  down  December  26,  1945,  will 
serve. 

Mr.  Eeagan.  This  is  Ronald  Reagan  again.  I  know  it  sounds  like  we  are 
going  around  and  around,  but  I  think  you  know  our  problem,  so  I  would  like 
to  repeat  one  thing,  apropos  of  what  George  said.  You  did  not  intend  the  clari- 
fication in  any  way  to  alter  the  fact  that  your  decision  was  based  on  the  1926 
agreement,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  You  did  not  intend  your  clarification  to  change  the  fact  that 
your  decision  was  based  on  the  1926  agreement;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reagan.  That  is  the  basis  for  what  you  intended  the  decision  on  division 
of  work  to  be? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Based  on  the  1926  agreement? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  May  I  ask  you  this — maybe  you  won't  want  to  answer  it,  but 
may  I  ask  you  this :  Mr.  Hutcheson  said  in  Chicago  that  you  gentlemen  wrote 
two  clarifications  before  he  would  accept  one.  He  said  in  one  clarification  you 
mentioned  the  1926  agreement  and  he  wouldn't  go  for  that;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  It  is  in  the  1926  original  terms. 

(Voice  became  inaudible.) 

Mr.  Rhagan.  Again  I  want  to  ask  you  one  last  thing,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Birthright.     You  have  been  very  patient  and  very  nice 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Don't  turn  it  off  yet,  we  have  more  questions. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  I  have  some  questions  to  ask,  too. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  am  not  going  to  turn  it  off.  I  want  to  ask  this  one  more 
question.  You  say  he  did  not  like  the  agreement  from  the  first.  Now,  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  was  there  any  word  or  was  there  any  idea  that  your  decision 
of  December  should  be  changed  rather  than  clarified? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  Reagan.  In  other  words,  was  there  some  misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  carpenters ;  or  did  they  want  it  changed  because  they 
knew  what  it  meant  and  didn't  like  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  They  didn't  like  it,  of  course.  But  they  recognized  the 
so-called  1926  agreement. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Mr.  Birthright,  this  is  Tinsdale  again.  I  am  sorry  to  keep 
interrupting  and  coming  back  to  the  same  item,  but  in  this  copy  of  August  16, 
1946,  memorandum,  which  we  have  received  here,  there  is  one  paragraph  which 
starts  as  follows:  "Jurisdiction  over  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to 
the  lATSE."     Is  that  paragraph  in  the  memorandum  you  have  before  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No.     How  does  it  read  following  that  line? 

Mr.  Tinsdale.  Well,  Mr.  Birthright,  in  this  same  memorandum  you  have  this: 
"The  word  'erection'  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  and 
locations." 
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Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  we  don't  have  tliat  here. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Your  memoranduui  of  August  16,  1946,  does  not  read  that 
way? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No.    Where  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  SoRKEiLL.  If  you  want  to  hang  on  again,  I  will  read  the  wliole  thing. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Birthright,  1  think  the  important  thing  is  what  you  actually 
meant  and  not  the  language  actually  used.  I  think  you  have  told  lis  very  plainly 
that  you  meant  your  first  directive  of  December  to  be  final  and  binding,  and 
that  any  language  in  any  clarification  did  not  change  the  meaning  of  that. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That's  right. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr.  Birthright,  but  that  this 
memorandum  of  August  16  directs  the  parties  to  comply,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  purported  copy  of  the  August  16  memorandum  which  has  been  received 
here  on  the  coast,  it  has  the  following  language  in  it — and  I  want  to  say  here 
that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Murphy,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  language  of 
the  actual  memorandum,  because  it  is  only  from  the  language  that  we  have 
anything  on  which  to  act.  Going  back  to  the  language  which  is  in  your  pur- 
ported copy  of  your  August  16,  1946,  memorandum,  "The  A\ord  'erection'  is 
construed  to  mean  the  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  or  locations.  It  is 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recognizes  that  jurisdiction  over 
construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners"  jurisdiction."  Now,  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  any  question  in  anyones  mind  here  that  since  .i'anuary  26,  1946,  the 
erection  of  sets — I  say  again  "erection" — was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE. 
But  there  has  been  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "erection,"  and 
we  were  given  to  understand  in  your  memorandum  of  August  16,  1946,  that 
you  defined  the  term  "erection"  as  follows :  "To  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets 
on  stages  or  locations."  And  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  erection 
and  construction,  and  that  you  define  erection  as  meaning  assemblage,  and 
then  you  went  on  to  say  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recog- 
nizes jurisdiction  over  construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  The  only  ques- 
tion here  is  where  construction  stops,  or  what  is  erection  and  what  is  construc- 
tion work.  Is  it  generally  understood  that  construction  should  be  performed 
by  carpenters,  and  erection — as  you  have  defined  it — to  be  assemblage — the  work 
of  the  lATSE?    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes.  You  make  yourself  clear,  but  I  don't  know  where  you 
got  that. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  That  language  is  all  in  your  memorandum  of  August  16,  1946? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  TiNsDA-LE.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  that  was  sent  out  here 
by  Mr.  Green's  office? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  You  don't  have  a  copy  of  President  Green's  letter  to  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No  ;  I  read  it  over — what  he  said. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Brother  Knight,  this  is  Skelton  of  the  carpenters.  We  would 
like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Did  you  clarify  the  directive  on  August  16  with 
another  letter  saying  that  you  had?  I  want  to  know  if  the  language  is  correct 
that  he  sent  out. 

Mr.  Birthright,  i  have  read  you  what  we  sent  out. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  referring  to  the  clarification  that  referred  to  erection, 
meaning  assemblage. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  am  sorry  to  keep  interrupting,  but  apparently 
there  is  a  ditference  in  the  language  of  the  memorandum  which  you  have  before 
you  and  the  memoranda  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  have  no  memoranda.     I  have  the  full  actual  report. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  I  see.  You  were  aware  that,  subsequent  to  the  August  16  action, 
President  Green  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Knight,  as  I  understand  it,  and  to  President 
Hutcheson  and  President  Walsh,  and  to  Eric  Johnston,  and  accompanying  that 
letter  was  a  memoranda  dated  Chicago,  III.,  August  16,  1946. 

Mr.  Birthright.  August  16,  1946? 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Yes ;  over  your  purported  signatures ;  and  it  is  the  language 
from  that  memoranda  which  we  have  been  quoting  to  you  and  attempting  to  find 
out  if  it  is  in  the  memorandum  before  you,  or  if  it  is  not  before  you. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Not  what  you  read. 

(Voice  became  inaudible.) 
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Mv.  TiNSDAi.K.  We  have  all  been  sitting  here  looking  at  two  different  items,  the 
language  of  which  is  not  identical.  The  language  which  I  have  read  has  come 
from  the  memorandum  before  us. 

Mr.  SoRREix.  We  are  definitely  concerned  with  the  language  of  the  memorandum 
which  arrived  in  Hollywood,  which  caused  all  this  furor. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Who  wrote  it? 

Mr.  SoRKELL.  It  came  out  of  Green's  office,  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Keixy.  Brother  Birthright,  tliis  is  Brother  Kelly. 

Mr.  Birthright.  How  are  you.  Brother  Kelly  V 

Mr.  KELT.Y.  I  am  fine,  Brother  Birthright.  I  wonder  if  you  can  explain  to  me — 
because  I  am  an  amateur  in  these  things — if  you  will  clear  up  something  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  in  Chicago 

Mr.  Birthright.  1  will  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Just  explain  to  me  if  you  can,  do  you  mean  by  erection  of  sets  for 
the  lATSE,  that  any  set  built  on  a  stage  should  be  built  and  constructed  by  the 
lATSE? 

Mr.  Birthright.  As  the  directive  is  understood ;  yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  any  building  on  a  stage  outside  of  millwork  and  trim 
work,  goes  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kexly.  In  otlier  words,  any  set  that  is  built,  erected,  or  constructed  on  a 
stage  should  be  done  by  the  lA — except  trim  and  mill  work — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes.  The  directive  said  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as 
provided  in  section  1,  that  all  trim  and  mill  work  on  .set  stages  belongs  to  the 
carpenters. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  the  clarification  does  not  negate  the  fact  that 
construction  of  sets  on  stages  belongs  to  the  lATSE,  with  the  exception  of  trim 
and  mill  work? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Sure.  That  is  the  committee's  directive.  Carpenters  do  all 
mill  and  trim  work  on  sets  on  stages. 

Mr.  Keixy.  But  what  I  want  to  know  definitely,  and  I  think  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  situation — let's  forget  terminology  a  moment. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kexly.  If  sets  are  going  to  be  built  and  erected  on  a  stage,  who  should  do  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  According  to  the  directive,  the  lA. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Outside  of  mill  and  trim  work? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Does  that  make  it  clear? 

Mr.  SORRELL.  Well,  I  want  to  know  about  the  wording  wherein  they  say  erec- 
tion means  assemblage. 

Mr.  Arnold.  This  is  Eddie  Arnold.  Did  you  people  write  that  directive  with 
the  words  "erection  and  assemblage"  in  it  for  clarification? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Arnold.     I  don't  find  it  here. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  haven't  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  other  words,  you  didn't  write  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  don't  find  it.  I  will  read  the  order  of  1946,  word  for  word 
and  comma  for  comma. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  read  your  directive  written  on  August  16? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Then  will  you  read  for  the  record  again  your  exact  wording  of 
August  16,  1946? 

Mr.  Birthright.  This  is  dated  August  16,  1946 : 

"Hollywood  jurisdiction  committee  comes  to  the  decision  that  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  *  *  *  as  set  forth  in  the 
committee's  directive  of  December  26,  194.5,  *  *  *  and  we  affirm  this  previous 
decision.  The  committee  took  cognizance  of  the  allegations  in  the  communications 
sent  to  President  Green  by  Organizer  Flannagan  under  date  of  August  9,  1946. 
According  to  the  statements  thei-ein,  carpenters'  local  No.  946  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  alleges  that  this  violation 
continued  on  the  carpentei's'  jurisdicticm  as  set  forth  in  the  directive.  Therefore 
your  committee  reiterates  and  omi)hasizos  that  the  board's  decision  set  forth  in 
the  directive  shall  he  adhered  to  by  all  i)Mrti('s  cnncernod.  *  *  *  The  juris- 
diction which  was  given  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  and  the  lATSE  on  February  5,  192."> — and  known  as  the  1926  agree- 
ment— remains  in  full  force  and  effect.  Division  of  work  by  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  section  1:  All  trim  and  millwork 
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on  sets  and  stages ;  all  millwork  and  carpenter  work  connected  with  studios ;  all 
work  in  carpenter  shops  ;  all  permanent  construction  ;  all  construction  on  exterior 
sets.  Division  of  work  by  the  lATSE :  Miniature  sets  ;  erection  of  sets  on  stages, 
except  as  provided  in  section  1 ;  erecting  all  sets,  exterior  and  interior ;  erecting 
of  platforms  for  lamp  operators  and  cameramen  on  stages." 

It  is  not  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction  otherwise 
granted  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Under  no  cii'cumstances  is  the  decision  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  for  trim 
and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages  to  anyone  other  than  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Jurisdiction  over  erection  of  sets  and  stages 
was  awarded  to  the  lATSE  under  the  provisions  of  section  8,  which  specifically 
excluded  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  on  stages.  Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  recognize 
the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  on  all  millwork  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  studios,  all  work 
in  carpenter  shops,  all  permanent  construction,  and  all  construction  work  on 
exterior  sets.  In  view  of  the  alleged  violations,  this  committee  thereby  directs 
that  all  participants  in  the  Hollywood  motion-picture  studios  directly  adhere  to 
the  directive  handed  down  on  December  26, 1945.     Signed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  think  maybe  I  had  better  tell  you  this,  so  that 
maybe  you  can  understand  why  there  is  so  much  fuss  out  here.  That  was  not 
the  August  16  clarification  that  was  sent  here  from  Mr.  Green's  oflice  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  They  did  not  send  the  thing  you  wrote.  They  sent  another  thing 
that  they  called  your  clarification. 

Mr.  BiRTHuiGHT.  I  tell  you  I  have  just  read  the  clarification  we  wrote  at 
the Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.,  from  August  12  to  20,  1946. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Birthright,  because  you  are  entitled  to  know — 
that  was  never  sent  to  Hollywood,  and  we  have  never  read  that.  A  different 
clarification  was  sent. 

Personally,  Mr.  Birthright  and  Mr.  Knight,  I  want  to  again  say  you  have  my 
utmost  respect. 

Mr  Knight.  If  you  people  in  the  studio  who  know  what  this  thing  is  all  about 
would  get  together  and  settle  your  troubles  and  don't  say  anything  to  anybody 
outside  of  the  studios,  you  will  get  along. 

Mr.  MxjKPHY.  We  surely  appreciate  your  help.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Mr.  Birthright,  that  was  you  that  read  the  communication,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  read  the  committee  report ;  yes. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  Mr.  Knight,  do  you  agree  that  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  I  haven't  a  copy  of  it  before  me. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  You  were  there,  weren't  you,  when  it  was  written? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  was  there  and  participated  in  the  writing. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  That's  right,  and  you  feel  that  is  the  report  that  should  have 
come  out? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes ;  hearing  it  read  over  the  telephone,  I  couldn't  discover  any 
discrepancies. 

Mr.  SORRKLL.  All  right.  I  just  wanted  that  for  the  record,  because  I  have  got 
a  job  to  do  here,  you  know;  and  if  you  both  are  in  accord  that  that  Is  the  report, 
we  want  to  know  it.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes.  That  is  the  report  that  was  reported  in  the  executive 
council.    I  have  read  the  entire  thing. 

Mr.  Keixy.  Brother  Birtlirlght,  I  hate  to  bother  you  again,  but  I  understood 
you  in  Chicago  to  say  if  there  is  trim  and  niilhvoi-k  on  a  set  constructed  on  a 
Hollywood  sound  stage,  that  set  is  to  be  the  province  and  jurisdiction — the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  it  belongs  to  the  lA.     Is  that  your  conception? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  what  the  committee  report  says. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Birthright.  That's  it. 

(There  was  a  confusion  of  good-by's.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  now  be  reproduced  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Before  recessing  for  the  noon  hour,  I  want  to  make 
this  statement :  I  would  like  to  prevail  upon  a  committee  to  be  formed 
of  the  interested  parties  here  in  this  jurisdictional  situation,  such  as 
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labor  and  industry,  press  and  the  actors  guild,  probabh',  to  prevail 
ujjon  the  proper  authorities  to  get  a  larger  hearing  room. 

This  thing  will  grow,  I  imagine,  from  day  to  day.  Otherwise, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  limit  the  number  of  people  I 
can  have  in  this  room,  because  we  just  can't  take  it  here,  I  mean, 
I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 

This  is  a  situation  where  all  the  populace  of  Los  Angeles  and  Holly- 
wood are  interested,  and  if  we  must  continue  under  these  conditions, 
our  elUciency  is  going  to  be  very  greatly  impaired. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  committee  prevail  upon  the  postmaster 
who.  I  understand,  in  every  community,  has  charge  over  the  Federal 
building,  and  make  provisions  for  a  larger  hearing  room.  Either 
that  or  I  will  have  to  limit  the  number  of  people  who  can  attend  the 
hearing. 

We  stand  recessed  until  2  p.  m. 

(At  11 :  55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOOIsr  SESSION 

INIr.  K-EARNS.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Counsel  you 
w411  proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  believe  there  is  a  record 
of  some  testimony  that  was  taken  in  this  connection  which  I  should 
like  to  have  received  and  marked  as  a  reference  exhibit. 

We  have  here  a  stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  at  a  meeting  on  October  24,  the  day  before  the  con- 
versation with  the  committee  on  arbitration,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  on  October  26,  1946,  the  day  after  the  conversa- 
tion, and  we  will  ask  that  these  four  volumes  be  marked  as  reference 
exhibits. 

(The  volumes  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibits  11-A,  11-B, 
11-C,  and  11-D,"  respectively,  and  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
committee. ) 

TESTIMONY  OF  RONALD  REAGAN  AND  EDWARD  ARNOLD— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand,  Mr.  Reagan,  that  Mr.  Murphy  and 
others  testified  at  these  meetings,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  we  will  find  some  of  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  other  actors  who  were  not  present  in  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  thought  here  that  we  should 
try  to  expedite  things  a  bit  and  keep  the  same  subject  matter  under 
discussion  for  a  while  rather  than  wandering  into  another  field  by 
having  the  actors-guild  witnesses  here,  and  when  we  are  finished,  I 
understand  that  Father  Dunn  had  a  conversation  in  Chicago  with 
some  of  them,  and  we  want  to  call  him,  and  following  that  we  will 
call  the  three  men  who  acted  as  arbiters  in  this  matter  and  let  them 
take  the  stand  while  these  men  are  present  so  we  can  put  them  back 
on  the  stand  if  there  is  any  rebuttal. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Reagan. 
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]Mr.  ReagajST.  Before  lunch  we  had  jnst  finished  with  the  reading 
of  the  transcript  of  the  phone  call.  There  was  one  point  in  the 
phone  call,  if  you  will  recall,  the  question  I  asked  of  Mr.  Birthright 
that  was  not  answered.  That  question  was,  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Hutcheson  in  Chicago  had  told  us  there  was  more  than  one  clarifica- 
tion written,  and  I  asked  him  if  this  was  true,  and  there  was  no  answer 
on  that. 

I  would  like  to  add  now  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  did  not  tell  us  that, 
we  inferred  that.  We  inferred  it  because  in  discussing  the  three 
arbitrators,  Mr.  Hutcheson  said  to  us,  when  they  first  wrote  a  clarifi- 
cation, they  again  in  August  referred  to  the  1926  agreement,  and  he 
said,  "I  would  not  stand  for  them  mentioning  that  again  in  the  clarifi- 
cation. We  simply  asked  them  if  they  could  go  ahead  and  write 
another  clarification."  And  that  is  what  I  was  asking  him  about  in 
that  phone  conversation. 

Following  the  phone  conversation,  those  of  us  who  had  been  on  the 
phone  stayed  there  in  the  room  and,  of  course,  there  had  been  two 
things  that  we  thought  had  come  out  in  the  phone  call — first,  the 
question  had  been  answered  as  it  was  repeatedly  put  to  him  by  Gene 
Kelly  and  as  was  heard  at  the  end,  in  regard  to  what  did  they  mean 
and  did  they  intend  in  regard  to  jurisdiction ;  and  the  second  thing 
that  dropped  unknowing  among  us  was  when  that  became  evident 
that  they  did  not  have  the  same  clarification  that  had  been  received 
here,  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  one  we  got  and  the  one  they 
thought  they  had  written  or  said  they  had  written,  and  what  was 
received  here  and  purported  to  be  their  clarification.  We  debated  that 
for  quite  some  time  to  find  out  as  to  what  was  the  best  procedure — 
what  we  should  do  from  there. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  we  would  have  a  meeting  with  the  same 
group  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel,  namely,  representatives  of  all 
the  43  unions,  a  meeting  on  October  26,  at  which  time  we  would 
report  this  phone  call  to  them. 

However,  on  the  next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  26th,  after 
this  meeting  had  been  called,  a  telegram  was  received  at  the  offices 
of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  addressed  to  George  Murphy.  He  had 
at  one  time  been  president  and  had  been  a  member  of  this  labor 
committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board,  so  we  didn't  have  any 
hesitation  in  opening  this  telegram,  and  it  was  from  Mr.  Birthright 
in  Indianapolis,  and  that  telegram  was  considered  by  us  as  a  correction 
of  the  previous  afternoon's  telephone  call. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  telegram  has  been  received  in  evidence  and 
I  believe  I  read  to  you  the  other  evening  and  compared  the  copy 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sorrell  with  the  original  that  you  had  in  your 
possession,  and  you  said  that  copy  was  correct. 

Mr.  ReagajST.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  then,  will  you  tell  me  this,  Mr.  Reagan ;  before 
we  proceed  further,  can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  know  that 
we  have  received  in  evidence  not  only  the  clarification,  but  the  clari- 
fication that  came  from  Green?  In  other  words,  have  we  in  the  evi- 
dence both  of  those  clarifications  to  which  you  have  referred?  Do 
you  know  about  that  point? 

Mr.  Reagax.  Well,  the  one  that  came  from  Green  is  the  original 
August  directive  which  was  received  here.    The  only  other  evidence 
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we  liiive  of  iinother  clariticution  is  in  the  truiiscriplioii  of  the  telephone 
call. 

Mr.  McCann.  Very  well.    That  strai^'htens  that  out. 

And  that  was,  as  I  iiiuU'rstand  it,  interrupted  by  the  court  reporter — 
didn't  get  all  of  it,  if  you  will  remember — part  of  it  he  lost? 

Mr.  Keagan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  just  a  little  concerned  as  to  whether  there 
was  one  other  document  here  which  was  essential  to  the  picture.  Pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Keagan. 

Mr.  Rkagan.  Following  the  receipt  of  this  telegram,  we  immediately 
wanted  to  get  in  contact  with  Mr.  Birthright  or  Mr.  Knight,  and  get 
some  explanations  of  this  correction,  this  telegram  which  had  come 
apparently  correcting  the  conversation  of  the  previous  afternoon,  and 
Eddie  Arnold  made  tliat  telephone  call  and  talked  with  Mr.  Birthright. 

I  think  he  could  tell  you  about  that  conversation  better  than  I 
could. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  Mr.  Arnold,  let's  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  I  was  impressed  when  we  got  the  wire — natu- 
rally, all  of  us  were — and  I  tried  to  contact  Mr.  Birthright,  but  he 
was  out  of  town.  Then  I  got  hold  of  Mr.  Knight.  I  don't  remember 
what  the  conversation  was,  but  I  think  it  is  in  evidence  there,  and  I 
would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  McCann.    You  say  it  is  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  know:     I  think  it  is  in  one  of  the  volumes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  mind  passing  that  to  him? 

Mr.  Arnold.  For  the  October  26  meeting.     May  I  read  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  I  think  now  you  are  refreshing  your  recollec- 
tion from  your  report  made  at  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  unions  the  day 
following  the  conversation  that  was  had  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  telephone  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine;  proceed. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  right  in  here  now.  This  is  my  report  after  the 
telegram  was  read  to  the  meeting : 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  think  it  matters  one  way  or  anotlier.  Now  tlien.  I  was  a 
little  confused  there,  I  was  alone  in  the  office,  so  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  get 
Brother  Birthright  on  the  phone  and  I  telephoned  him  at  Indianapolis.  Word 
came  back  he  was  out  of  town,  and  nobody  there  knew  where  he  could  be 
reached,  and  so  therefore  we  were  confused.  I  happened  to  get  hold  of  Knight 
at  Kansas  City  and  asked  him  if  it  was  cool  out  there  and  exchanged  a  few 
pleasantries  to  get  him  in  a  good  humor  to  get  hold  of  myself,  then 

Can  I  use  the  word  "hell"  here  ? 

to  find  out  what  the  hell  I  was  going  to  say  to  him.  Knight,  so  I  told  him  about 
that  telegram  and  I  told  him  what  was  in  it,  and  I  said,  "Do  vou  know  about 
it?" 

He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "Didn't  you  know  that  Mr.  Birthright  sent  this  telegi-am?" 

He  said,  "No;  I  don't  know  what  the  other  fellow  did." 

I  said,  "Will  you  listen  to  this  just  a  minute;  this  is  the  thing  that  we  didn't 
hear  about  yesterday,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  now  where  it  came  from," 
and  I  read  to  him  "erection  and  assemblage  upon  stages,"  and  I  said,  "Did  you 
hear  anytliing  like  that?" 

Well,  he  said.  "Yes,  I  think  we  did  do  something  like  that.  I  am  not  sure." 

Well,  I  said,  "Let  us  read  that  once  more  to  you  and  tell  me  this,  does  this  in 
any  way  change  your  original  decision  and  your  original  definition  of  the 
decision  ?" 

He  said,  "No,  it  does  not." 
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So  that  was  the  end  of  that.    That  is  all  I  have  to  report  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all.     Then  proceed  now,  Mr.  Reagan. 

Mr.  Reagan.  At  the  October  26  meeting,  with  all  of  us  representa- 
tives there,  you  will  recall,  and  before  the  telephone  conversation — 
before  the  group  call — Mr.  Sorrell  in  the  October  24  meeting  had 
said  if  the  board  of  arbitration  would  say  over  the  telephone  to  all  of 
us  together  what  they  had  said  then  in  Chicago,  he  would  accept  that 
and  thereby  accept  the  Deceml^er  directive. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  that  telegram  in  the  October  26  meeting,  Mr. 
SorrelPs  group  explained  that  this  wire  had  furnished  another  com- 
pletely different  picture  and  that  they  therefore  were  not  bound  by  that 
statement  and  they  did  not  have  to  accept  the  December  arbitration 
iiward. 

From  that  it  appeared  that  this  wire  had  thrown  the  entire  problem 
right  back  to  where  it  was,  in  complete  confusion  as  to  who  got  set 
erection  and  who  didn't. 

He  was  determined  to  insist,  regardless  of  whether  someone  else  had 
sent  a  clarification  here,  that  was  not  wdiat  they  had  written — they 
had  made  it  perfectly  plain  by  his  entire  conversation.  He  said  re- 
peatedly in  the  entire  conversation  that  he  intended  to  keep  the  set 
erection  right  where  it  belonged,  with  the  lATSE,  and  he  therefore 
felt  that  the  arbitration  award  had  been  settled  and  should  be  accepted, 
a.nd  we  were  there  until  almost  midnight  arguing  back  and  forth  on 
this  position. 

At  approximately  midnight  Roy  Tindall  of  the  electricians  asked 
that  his  group  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  caucus.  We  recessed 
for  10  minutes  and  they  held  the  caucus.  At  the  end  of  10  minutes 
they  came  back  and  said  that  the}^  approved  that  December  1945  arbi- 
tration agreement,  that  they  would  make  that  arbitration  agreement 
for  the  people  that  worked  then  in  the  studios,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  remained  now  was  to  put  the  men  back  to  work  and  put  the 
arbitration  machinery  in  so  that  any  arguments  that  came  up  over  the 
interpretation  of  that  ruling  could  be  clarified ;  for  example,  if  some 
work  is  to  be  clone  on  the  stage  and  an  argument  comes  up  as  to 
whether  this  constitutes  set  erection  work  to  be  done  by  the  I A  or  the 
carpenters. 

It  was  further  discussed,  and  some  methods  were  discussed,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  following  day  a  committee  of  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions,  a  committee  from  the  lA,  and  a  committee  from  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  would  meet  at  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  we 
would  start  formulating  a  permanent  arbitration  machinery  which 
would  then  go  on  to  take  care  of  any  future  disputes  in  the  business 
here,  but  that  the  December  arbitration  award  was  accepted.  And 
I  think  you  then  said  you  wanted  an  interruption  in  order  to  get  Mr. 
Keenan  here,  wlio  had  been  selected  unanimously  as  the  permanent 
arbiter  to  be  hired  by  the  union. 

I  think  we  discussed  a  salary  that  we  were  going  to  pay  him  to  be 
the  permanent  czar  in  the  industry.  Those  meetings  went  on  until 
the  eventual  break-down  of  those  negotiations,  and  that  break-down 
occurred  when  the  carpenters  again  repudiated  the  December  arbi- 
tration award  and  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  backed  them  up 
in  saying  that  it  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  the  December  arbitration 
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award.  iNIr.  Keeiiaii  went  back  to  Chicago,  and  the  machinery  witli 
regard  to  the  Chicago  meeting  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  McCann.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  stand  aside,  we  will  call  Father 
Dunne. 

Mv.  Kkarxs.  Do  you  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give 
will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Father  Dunne.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  H.  DUNNE,  PRIEST,  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mv.  INIcCann.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  please  ? 

Father  Dunne.  Father  George  H.  Dunne. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Father  Dunne.  At  Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position  do  you  occupy  at  the  Loyola  Univer- 
&ity? 

Father  Dunne.  I  am  professor  of  political  science. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Father  Dunne.  At  Loyola  University  for  2  years.  Prior  to  that  at 
the  St.  Louis  University. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  here  before  you  went  to  the  St.  Louis 
University  ? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  here  before  going  to  the  St.  Louis 
University? 

Father  Dunne.  From  1912  to  1926,  and  I  was  back  here  off  and  on 
between  the  period  from  1936  until  I  returned  here  a  couple  of  years 


ago. 


Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  full  and  complete 
statement  that  you  want  to  make  later,  but  at  this  time.  Father  Dunne^ 
will  you  give  us  just  the  record  of  your  conferences  with  members  of 
the  arbitration  connnittee  and  tell  us  what  you  said  and  what  they 
said? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes.  I  had  a  conversation  with  only  one  member 
of  the  connnittee,  Mr.  Birthright,  and  that  conversation  was  in  In- 
dianapolis within  the  last  4  weeks.  It  Avas  about  a  month  ago,  I 
think.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  date.  Before  I  tell  you  about  the 
conversation,  Mr.  McCann,  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  one  or  two 
statements  in  order  to  clarify  what  I  think  is  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  Avould  rather  you  wouldn't.  Let's  confine  it  to 
your  conversation.     Let's  get  the  clarification  of  the  issues  later. 

Father  Dunne.  I  went  to  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  while  there  I  recalled  that  Mr.  Birthright  was  in 
Indianapolis,  so  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Birthright.  At  the  very  outset 
of  our  conversation,  before  I  had  committed  myself  in  any  way  with 
regard  to  my  yiews  on  the  Hollywood  labor  situation,  1  told  Mr. 
Birthright  that  I  had  come  back  East  to  try  to  do  something  to  bring- 
about  a  settlement  of  the  Hollywood  labor  dispute,  and  Mr.  Birthright 
told  me  that  I  was  a  very  brave  man. 
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I  then  asked  him  how  he  had  come,  he  and  his  colleagues,  to  write 
the  famous  directive,  and  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  these  are  almost 
his  exact  words.     I  made  a  specific  effort  to  recall  them. 

He  said:  "This  is  how  we  wrote  the  December  decision:  We  Avent 
out  to  Hollywood  and  made  a  thorough  investigation,  at  least  as 
thorough  an  investigation  as  the  time  allotted  to  us  permitted.  We 
were  given  30  days  to  make  the  decision.  Within  the  limits  of  that 
time  we  investigated  that  situation.  We  looked  into  the  history  of 
that  situation.  We  wrote  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  that  history; 
that  is,  on  the  history  of  the  labor  unions  involved. 

"The  exact  phrasing  of  my  question  to  Mr.  Birthright  was :  "Wliat 
did  the  committee  mean  by  the  December  directive  ^ 

Mr.  Birthright's  statement  to  me  makes  it  perfectly  clear  what 
the  committe  meant  by  the  December  directive.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues meant  that  that  the  building  of  sets  belonged  to  the  carpenters, 
the  painting  of  sets  belonged  to  the  painters,  the  putting  up  and  taking 
down  of  sets  belonged  to  the  lATSE. 

What  has  confused  the  question  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Birthright — 
and  I  assume  the  same  can  be  said  for  his  colleagues — has  evidently 
never  understood  the  precise  nature  of  the  dispute  that  arose  out  here 
over  his  jurisdictional  award.     This  was  evident  in  my  talk  with  him. 

After  having  explained  the  meaning  of  the  December  directive  in 
a  fashion  that  fully  substantiated  the  claims  of  the  carpenters  and 
invalidated  the  claims  of  the  lATSE,  he  immediately  went  on  to 
complain  about  the  carpenters  as  though  they  were  responsible  for 
the  trouble. 

"We  wrote  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  that  history.  We  looked 
into  the  history  of  these  unions  and  wrote  our  decision  upon  the  basis 
of  it,"  he  had  said, 

"Now,  historically,  what  was  the  lATSE?"  That  was  the  exact 
phrasing  of  Birthright's  question.  He  said,  "It  was  a  stagehands' 
union.  In  the  days  before  the  motion  picture,  shows  traveled  from 
city  to  city,  the  scenery  traveled  with  the  show.  It  was  taken  off  the 
train,  transported  to  the  theater,  and  handed  over  to  the  stagehands. 
The  stagehands  didn't  build  that  scenery ;  they  didn't  paint  the  scenery. 
Carpenters  built  it ;  painters  painted  it.  The  stagehands  simply  took 
it,  already  built  and  painted,  and  put  it  up  in  the  theater.  And  when 
the  show  was  over,  they  took  it  down  again. 

"Now,  when  the  motion  pictures  come  along,  the  job  of  the  stage- 
hands remained  essentially  the  same.  Carpenters  built  the  scenery. 
Painters  painted  it.  Stagehands  put  it  up  and  took  it  down.  It  was 
upon  this  basis  that  we  wrote  our  December  award,"  Mr.  Birthright 
said. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Birthright,  if  he  is  here,  to  state  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  correct  version  of  what  he  told  me  within  the  past  4  weeks. 

Now,  let  me  go  on  from  there. 

After  having  made  this  statement — and  I  want  to  say,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  what  has  confused  the  question  as  far  as  Mr.  Birthright  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  remarks  he  made  after  that  indicated  that 
Mr.  Birthright  has  never  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  over  this  December  award,  al- 
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though  I  realize  this  seems  to  contradict  some  of  the  testimony  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  associates  this  morning,  because  the 
December  directive  was  written  upon  the  historical  assumption  that 
the  work  of  the  lATSE  stagehands'  union  was  not  to  build  the 
scenery  or  to  paint  it  but  simply  to  put  it  up  and  take  it  down. 

Immediately  Mr.  Birthright  went  on  to  say:  "Now,  that  doesn't 
mean  that  if  the  stagehands,  in  putting  up  scenery,  have  to  drive  a 
nail  here  or  there  to  hold  it  together,  that  makes  it  carpenter  work. 
But  that's  the  trouble  with  these  building  trades.  If  a  nail  has  to  be 
driven,  they  claim  it's  carpenter  work." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Birthright :  "But  that's  not  what  the  dispute  is  about 
out  there,  Mr.  Birthright.  The  carpenters  have  not  objected  to  the 
driving  of  a  nail  here  and  there  to  hold  scenery  together.  They  allege 
that  the  lATSE  is  actually  constructing  scenery  on  the  stages — 
building  it." 

And  Mr.  Birthright's  reply  was :  "Nobody  has  ever  told  me  that." 

That  was  the  extent  of  my  conversation  Avith  Mr.  Birthright  on 
that  particular  issue.  We  went  on  and  discussed  other  things,  but 
that  was  the  crucial  testimony. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Padwat.  My  name  is  Joseph  A.  Padway,  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  should  like  to  ask  Father  Dunne 
under  whose  auspices  he  has  appeared  or  did  appear  at  Indianapolis, 
who  paid  his  expenses  and  how  he  got  there,  so  that  we  will  know 
what  his  interest  or  motive  may  have  been  in  eliciting  the  information 
that  has  been  given  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  For  you  information,  Mr.  Padway,  we  have  had  a 
procedure  here.  I  know  this  is  your  first  appearance  here  today  and 
we  have  a  procedure  here  that  if  there  are  any  questions  you  want  to 
ask,  if  you  will  write  them  out  and  pass  them  to  counsel,  the  question 
will  be  asked  the  witness.  That  has  been  the  system  we  have  been 
following  during  the  hearing.  So  we  will  be  glad  to  ask  the  witness 
any  questions,  if  you  will  write  them  out  and  pass  them  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Padway.  That  will  have  to  wait. 

Father  Dunne.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  will  have  to  wait  until  later.  Do  not  answer  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  will  abide  by  the  rules  you  have  laid  down,  but  it 
involves  so  much  trouble  and  effort  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  it  on 
a  hot  day  like  this,  so  that  I  will  have  to  withdraw  the  request  at  this 
particular  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  we  excuse  the  witness  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  three  witnesses  will  please  step 
forward  and  be  sworn — Mr.  Birthright,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing'but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  do. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  do. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT,  WILLIAM  C.  BIRTHRIGHT,  AND 
WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY,  VICE  PRESIDENTS,  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOR 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  start  first  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  am.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  testify  I  should  like  to 
make  a  request  that  I  think  will  expedite  the  handling  of  this  case  and 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.  Mr.  Doherty  has  been  secretary  of 
this  connnittee  since  its  appointment,  October  25,  1945.  As  secretary 
he  has  done  all  of  the  writing  of  such  records  as  he  was  able  to  bring 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  present  to  the  committee 
and  he  is  familiar  with  all  of  them  and  therefore  the  committee  would 
appreciate  it  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  Mr.  Doherty  testify  first. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Now,  ]\Ir.  Knight,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea,  perhaps,  to  examine  Mr.  Doherty,  but  first  of  all  we  should  like 
to  examine  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  we  will  examine  Mr. 
Doherty  in  connection  with  any  matter  in  which  you  are  in  doubt. 
You  understand,  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  to 
this  community,  that  you  three  gentlemen  were  entrusted  with  a  grave 
responsibility  and  you  three  alone  were  the  ones  who  performed  it. 
Now  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Doherty  assist  you  in  the  pro- 
curing of  any  documents  you  need  or  in  contributing  in  any  way  that 
he  can  in  the  wav  of  assistance. 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Mr.  Doherty  is  a  member  of  the  committee  and  has 
those  records  and  is  more  familiar  with  them  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Doherty  shouldn't 
be  the  first  witness  to  testify,  then. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Very  well.     Take  the  chair,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name  and  your  resi- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  My  name  is  William  C.  Doherty.  I  am  vice  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  an  organization  of  some  76,000  mem- 
bers, which  I  believe  to  be  the  largest  voluntary  trade-union  in  this 
or  any  other  country.     I  reside  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  at  your  office  there, 
sir? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Executive  4696. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  letter  car- 
riers ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Since  October  1941. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  were  you  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  arbi- 
tration committee  to  decide  the  issues  between  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  and  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  counsel's  interrogation, 
I  should  inform  him  and  the  others  involved  in  this  dispute  that  there 
never  has  been  a  board  of  arbitration  appointed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  were  doing  and  how 
you  came  to 
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Mr.  DoHERTY.  The  exact  date  is  somewhere  between  October  15  and 
October  24,  1945,  at  which  time  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  appointed  a  committee  of  three  vice  presidents 
to  do  certain  specific  functions  here  in  Hollywood  in  connection  with 
the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  dispute.  The  committee  was  appointed 
in  keepino-  with  an  agreement  which  had  been  reached  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  that  executive  council  meeting,  and  we  proceeded 
to  Hollvwood  shortly  thereafter. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  a  complete  narration 
of  the  history  of  this  case  insofar  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  setting 
forth  the  dates  relative  to  our  appointment,  the  dates  relative  to  our 
work,  and  eventually  move  into  the  phase  of  clarification  and  hiterpre- 
tation,  if  that  meets  with  the  pleasure  of  counsel  and  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  that,  but  first  of  all  I 
should  like  to  have  you  read  your  authorization  from  the  executive 
committee  and  state  what  is  says,  so  we  will  have  it  in  the  record, 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  do  that,  I  request  that 
we  be  permitted  to  make  an  official  statement  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee which  bears  on  our  activity,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  important — in  fact,  imperative — that  we  make  this  statement 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  asked  a  very  simple  question.  These  men 
appear  before  us  as  witnesses  before  a  congressional  committee  be- 
cause of  a  position  which  they  held  as  a  committee — no  matter  what 
you  want  to  call  them — of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Now 
I  am  certainly  not  trying  to  be  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  in  asking 
that  first  of  all  before  you  give  us  your  narrative — and  we  will  let 
you  talk  at  length  when  you  do  so — we  should  like  to  have  the  origi- 
nal document,  showing  the  language  of  authority  that  was  given 
you  to  undertake  this  work,  and  I  insist  upon  that. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  here  to  give  you  full  and 
complete  cooperation  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  The  authority  for  coming  here  is  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  which  was  reached  at  the  executive  council 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  October  1945.    That  agreement  reads  as  follows  : 

1.  The  council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

2.  That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

3.  That  for  a  period  of  30  days  the  international  unions  affected  make  every 
attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  questions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

4.  That  after  the  expiration  of  30  days,  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  investigate  and  deter- 
mine within  30  days  all  jurisdictional  questions  still  involved. 

5.  That  all  parties  concerned — the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Motion  Picture  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Hangers  and  Decorators  of  America,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Mechanical 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union — 
accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions  and  determinations  as  the  executive 
council  committee  of  three  may  finally  render. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  words  contained  in  that  agreement 
are  the  authority  for  the  committee  to  have  come  here  to  Hollywood 
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and  investigate  the  situation  as  it  existed  and  also  to  have  handed 
down  a  directive  under  the  date  of  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment,  please.  Was  that  executed  by  those 
organizations  to  which  you  referred,  sir — that  paper 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  All  seven  unions  involved. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  sign  that  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  I  cannot  say  that.  They  were  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment.    I  assume  they  signed  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  this — I  think  that  docu- 
ment is  in  the  record — ^but  I  want  to  find  out  whether  these  unions  that 
authorized  your  efforts  here  or  whatever  you  call  it — did  they  execute 
an  agreement  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ? 

]Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  am  reasonably  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
the  unions  involved  signed  that  agreement.  However,  whether  it  is 
written — or  rather,  whether  it  is  signed  or  not — is  beside  the  point. 
The  big  thing  is  that  all  of  the  representatives  of  those  unions  were  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  time,  as  was  Mr.  Eric  Johnston  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald Nelson,  and  the  situation  out  here  had  become  so  acute  and  chaotic 
that  it  became  incumbent  upon  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  take  specific  action,  and  the  agreement  was 
agreed  to  by  all  parties.  As  to  whether  it  was  signed  or  not,  I  am  not 
sure.  The  records  will  be  found  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
office  in  AVashington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir.  and  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
witness  to  proceed,  now  that  we  have  had  this  authorization  clarified, 
with  his  statement,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  make  that  statement  with- 
out interruption, 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  Chair- 
man Felix  Knight,  my  colleague,  Mr.  William  C.  Birthright,  and  my- 
self, I  desire  to  make  the  following  statement.  Before  so  doing,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  counsel  and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  that  the  chairman  of  our  American  Federation  of  Labor 
committee  has  recently  undergone  several  major  operations,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  he  has  asked  me  to  give  the  record  and  the  happenings 
as  they  occurred  insofar  as  our  committee  is  concerned. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  "smear"  article  which  appears  in 
the  August  15,  1917,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  Since  the  New 
York  Times  is  one  of  the  world's  most  reputable  newspapers,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  Congressman  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
is  currently  investigating  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  dispute,  has 
been  correctly  quoted.    The  article  in  question  reads  as  follows : 

Witnesses  Balk  Over  Film  Inquiry 

kearns,  committee  chairman,  says  high  atl  officials  seek  to  avoid  talking 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

[Special  to  New  York  Times] 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  14.— Representative  Carroll  Kearns,  chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  Subcommittee  investigating  the  10-mouth  American  J'ederation  of  Labor 
jurisdictional  strike  in  Hollywood,  asserted  today  that  high-ranking  AFL  officials 
were  trying  to  get  out  of  testifying  at  hearings  here,  but  that  their  efforts  would 
prove  futile. 
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"I  aiJi  perturbed,"  said  Mr.  Keariis,  a  Pennsylvania  Republican,  "over  tbe  num- 
ber of  people  served  with  subpeiuis  who  are  trying  to  get  out  of  testifying." 

He  rt'ijoitfd  that  Repre.sentalive  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  New  JtM-sey  Republican 
and  chairman  of  the  full  House  committee,  had  telei)hi)ned  him  this  morning  from 
St.  Louis,  "where  they're  even  following  him  on  the  road  to  try  to  get  out  of 
testifying." 

Mr.  Kearns  said  Mr.  Hartley  had  been  approached  by  W.  C.  Doherty,  eleventh 
vice  president  of  the  AFL  and  head  of  tbe  letter  carriers'  unions. 

A  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Hartley's  call,  a  call  came  to  the  subcommittee's  head- 
quarters here  from  Felix  H.  Knight,  ninth  vice  president  of  the  AFL  and  head 
of  the  railway  carmen's  union,  in  Kansas  City,  also  asking  to  be  excused.  In  each 
case  the  appeal  was  rejected. 

The  two  men,  along  with  W.  C.  Birthright,  president  of  the  barber's  union,  com- 
prise a  special  AFL  committee  which  in  December  1!)4.")  was  instrufted  to  settle 
a  jurisdictional  feud  in  Hollywood. 

They  handed  down  an  ambiguous  ruling  undertaking  to  allocate  disputed  movie- 
set  construction  work  between  the  AFL  International  F.rotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  the  AFL  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees.  The  ruling, 
and  several  sub.sequent  conflicting  interpretations  of  it.  are  elements  in  the 
current  strike  of  several  thousand  carpenters  and  sympathizing  craft-union 
members  in  the  movie  studios.  Hence  testimony  of  the  so-called  three  wise  men 
is  considered  essential.  Mr.  Kearns  said  appellants  from  the  subpenas  had  cited 
ill  health  and  other  excuses;  but,  he  added,  he  thought  their  real  reason  was 
simply  an  unwillingness  to  talk. 

"In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,"  he  said,  "when  citizens' 
services  are  needed  in  an  investigation  like  this,  no  one  is  too  big  to  answer  the 
call." 

One  prospective  witness  not  yet  located  is  William  L.  Hutcheson,  first  vice 
president  of  the  AFL  and  head  of  the  carpenters'  union,  which  is  leading  the 
strike.  His  subpena,  originally  returned  with  the  report  that  Mr.  Hutcheson 
was  not  at  his  headquarters  but  "on  vacation  in  Wisconsin,"  was  sent  back  for 
service  there,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns  said  that  if  nece.ssary  he  would  ask  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  take  a  hand  in  locating  witnesses.  Over  100  subpenas  have  been  issued 
and  a  number  of  witnesses  have  appeared  on  informal  request. 

Irving  McCann,  subcommittee  counsel,  stated  for  the  record  today  that  no 
favoritism  would  be  exercised  and  that,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary,  Nicholas 
Schenck  of  New  York,  president  of  Loew's,  Inc.,  largest  of  the  movie  concerns, 
would  be  called. 

The  members  of  the  special  committee  of  three  A.  F.  of  L.  vice 
presidents  resent  the  implications  contained  in  the  aliove-qnoted  article 
with  all  of  the  emphasis  at  their  command.  Further,  we  vigorously 
and  unequivocally  deny  the  allegations  in  this  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified attack  which  is  in  keeping  with  present-day  smear  campaigns. 
On  the  strength  of  these  rash  statements,  which  if  correctly  quoted  are 
untrue,  both  Chairman  Kearns  and  General  Counsel  McCann  should 
correct  these  false  implications. 

At  no  time  did  the  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  special  committee  know- 
that  their  services  were  desired  in  connection  with  the  current  investi- 
gation. They  had  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever,  by  word  of  mouth  or 
otherwise,  that  the  subcommittee  sought  testimony  until  served  with 
subpenas  on  "Wednesday,  August  13,  1947. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  said  subpena.  Vice  President  Doherty 
telephoned  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  his  office  in  Washington.  He  ]n'omptly  proffered  his 
services  in  any  capacity  and  pledged  his  full  and  complete  cooperation. 
He  explained  to  the  committee  staff  that  his  appointments  were  such 
that  lie  found  it  necessary  to  resi)ecf  fully  request  a  l)rief  post])onement. 
Having  previous  knowledge  that  Vice  President  Birthright  was  sim- 
ilarly occupied  during  the  week  commencing  August  17,  Vice  Presi- 
dene  Doherty  so  informed  the  staff  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
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Committee.  His  modest  request  was  so  preeminently  just  that  the 
committee  staff  immediately  forwarded  the  following  telegram  to  the 
subcommittee : 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  IS,  1947. 
Hon.  Caeroix,  D.  Keiarns, 

Room  32/f,  Post  Office  and  Courthouse  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

W.  C.  Doherty,  served  subpena  today,  now  requests  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  in  Washington.  Speaking  engagements  and  convention 
plans  will  be  disrupted  if  he  and  William  C.  Birthright,  of  Indianapolis,  must 
appear  in  Los  Angeles.  He  offers  to  bring  Birthright  and  Felix  Knight  to  Wash- 
ington for  full  cooperation  at  some  September  date.  Please  wire  answer  to 
committee. 

W.  Manly  Sheppard, 
Clerk,  Edtimtion  and  Lahor  Committee. 

Despite  the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee's  unqualified  pledge  of  full  coop- 
eration, the  following  telegraphic  reply  was  received  in  Washington : 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  IS,  19Jf7. 
W.  Manly  Sheppard, 

Clerk,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  request  of  W.  C.  Doherty  is  denied  by  order  of  Chairman  Kearns. 

Irving  G.  McCann, 

General  Counsel. 

At  no  time  did  Vice  Presidents  Doherty  or  Birthright  "try  to  get 
out  of  testifying,"  as  Chairman  Kearns  alleges  in  his  statement  to  the 
Xew  York  Times. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Doherty.  Ma}'  I  complete  my  statement,  Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  rule  that  this  witness,  Mr.  Doherty,  has  the  right  to 
complete  this  statement.  I  can  take  the  statement  sitting  down  or 
standing  up — either  one. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  vou:-  fair  play. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  dhairman :  It  occurs 
to  me  that  we  are  having  a  record  made  here  which  is  unduly  long 
on  a  matter  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  we  are  here  on,  that  you  are  spending  a  lot  of  our  time,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  what  you  have  said — we  have  not  interrupted 
your  statement  with  respect  to  the  chairman  or  to  me — but  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  to  say  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  clutter  up  the  record  with 
such  a  long  personal  explanation.  It  could  all  have  been  said  in  one 
word,  "We  have  not  tried  to  evade  service  and  we  are  here  ready  to 
answer  any  questions." 

But  instead  of  that  we  are  listening  to  a  treatise  in  which  a  long 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  is  quoted,  and  you  are  still  continu- 
ing not  to  deal  once  with  the  subject  involved,  but  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  chairman  and  on  this  counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
over  which  you  can  spend  the  afternoon  listening  to  this,  if  you  want 
to  do  that,  but  we  are  not  getting  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut  at  all,  and 
we  do  want  to  get  down  to  the  problem  of  what  did  they  do  about  the 
job  that  we  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  investigate,  and  that  is  what  we 
wanted  to  hear  from  the  committee,  and  that  is  what  I  thought  I  was 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  on — what  that  com- 
mittee did  with  the  assignment  which  they  received,  but  instead  of 
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that  we  liave  listened  now  for  all  this  time  to  an  attack  on  the  chair- 
man and  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  rule  so,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  let  him  have 
his  say. 

Mr.  Kearns.  ]Mr.  Counsel,  I  appreciate  your  words  and  all  that,  • 
but  I  do  feel  that  this  gentleman  should  give  his  statement,  and,  after 
all,  there  may  be  man}-^  misunderstandings  of  telegrams  and  telephone 
calls,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Doherty  and  his  colleagues  here  would  feel 
much  better  if  they  could  get  eveiything  off  their  chest. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  him  proceed. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Thank  j^ou  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  fair  play. 
I  have  not  heard  counsel  deny  any  of  the  allegations  that  have  been 
included  in  this  statement  up  until  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  haven't  heard  me  deny  any?  I  saw  no  neces- 
sity to  deny  them. 

Mr.  Doherty.  At  not  time  did  Vice  Presidents  Doherty  or  Birth- 
right "try  to  get  out  of  testifying,"  as  Chairman  Kearns  alleges  in 
his  statement  to  the  New  York  Times.  INIoreover,  neither  Doherty^ 
Knight,  nor  Birthright  contacted  Congressman  Hartley  at  St.  Louis 
or  any  other  place.  Congressman  Kearns'  statement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  If  Congressman  Kearns  has  been  correctly  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  article,  the  statement  then  reflects  upon 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  AFL  committee,  which  it  resents. 

Vice  President  Knight  is  under  the  care  of  a  physician  and  for 
that  reason,  and  only  that  reason,  requested  to  be  excused.  He  has 
recently  undergone  major  operations. 

With  no  regard  whatsoever  for  Vice  President  Knight's  health  or 
physical  well-being,  Congressman  Kearns  arbitrarily  refused  AFL 
Committee  Chairman  Knight's  request. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact  that  all  of  the  papers  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  AFL  committee  were  on  file  at  AFL 
headquarters  in  Washington.  The  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress convened  in  Washington  on  January  3,  1947,  and  adjourned  on 
July  26,  1947.  At  no  time  during  that  period  did  any  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  or  its  subcommittee, 
ask  to  review  the  papers.  Most  certainly  all  of  the  available  AFL 
committee  data  would  have  been  turned  over  upon  request  and  without 
the  necessity  of  subpena.  Additionally,  the  three  AFL  vice  presidents 
involved  in  the  committee  work  would  have  willingly  appeared  to 
give  testimony  in  Washington  and  thereby  eliminate  this  costly  junket 
to  Los  Angeles  at  Government  expense. 

The  New  York  Times  article  further  quotes  Congressman  Kearns 
as  having  said,  "if  it  was  necessary  he  would  ask  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  take  a  hand  in  locating  witnesses,"  and  that  "over 
100  subpenas  have  been  issued  and  a  number  of  witnesses  appeared 
on  informal  request." 

The  AFL  committee  wishes  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  they  would 
have  gladly  appeared  on  "informal  request."  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  number  of  the  100  persons  thus  far  issued  subpenas  are  reluc- 
tant to  be  subjected  to  these  unjust  smear  attacks  as  demonstrated  in 
the  New  York  Times  article  of  August  15. 

The  AFL  committee  takes  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  they  thoroughly  explore  the  wanton 
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issuance  of  subpenas  and  the  reckless  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  connection  therewith. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  herein  described,  the  AFL  committee 
makes  the  definite  declaration  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Govern- 
ment money  could  have  been  saved  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
having  obtained  all  pertinent  data  in  Washington  during  the  time 
Congress  was  in  session.  Such  action  would  have  been  more  in  keep- 
ing "with  the  so-called  economy  program  of  the  present  Congress. 

We  reiterate  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  or  any  other  congressional  committee,  will  have 
■our  full  and  complete  cooperation  as  stated  in  the  telegram  to  Con- 
gressman Kearns,  either  with  or  without  subpena. 

Our  only  request  is  that  the  rule  of  common  decency  be  applied 
by  giving  all  honorable  citizens  whose  services  are  required  at  least 
1  week's  advance  notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  or  investigation. 
Such  action  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  Congress 
and  in  absolute  conformance  with  American  ideals  and  traditions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like  to 
proceed  with  a  complete  narration  of  the  events  as  they  affect  the  work 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Xo  objection,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  have  previously  told  our  authority  for  having  con- 
ducted this  investigation  of  the  jurisdictional  dispute,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  quite  some  time  in  Hollywood,  and  I  think  it  incumbent 
upon  the  committee  to  make  it  clear  to  your  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  current  difficulty  at  Hollywood  is  not  something  new, 
as  has  been  alleged  evidently  by  previously  witnesses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  agreement  was  reached  only  after  a  long 
and  hard  situation  that  had  been  in  existence  here  in  Hollywood  for 
quite  some  time,  one  wherein  cit}^  authorities,  State  authorities,  union 
officials,  striking  people,  and  everyone  was  involved.  I  think  it  was 
that  factor  alone  that  motivated  the  leaders  of  the  unions,  along  with 
Eric  Johnston  and  Donald  Nelson,  to  come  to  Cincinnati  during 
October  1945. 

The  agreement  was  reached  and,  I  think,  accepted  by  all  parties 
involved  in  good  faith.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  possible  medium  of 
correcting  the  situation  that  prevailed  at  that  time.  Neither  Chair- 
man Knight,  nor  Vice  President  Birthright,  nor  myself  sought  ap- 
pointment to  this  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  be  relieved  from  such  an  arduous  assign- 
ment because  we  all  had  responsibilities  in  our  own  right. 

We  at  that  time,  or  at  least  Felix  Knight  was  president  of  the  rail- 
way carmen's  union  at  that  time,  and  Brother  Birthright  and  myself 
are  still  presidents  of  our  respective  international  unions. 

The  agreement,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  was  such  that  there  was 
a  time  limit  placed  upon  it.  It  definitely  stated  that  for  a  period  of 
30  days  the  international  unions  affected  make  every  attempt  to  settle 
the  jurisdictional  questions  involved  in  the  dispute.  At  the  end  of 
that  30-day  period 'our  committee  learned  that  very  little  headway 
had  been  made — I  am  referring  to  the  30  days  after  this  agreement 
had  been  negotiated  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  November  of  1945 — very 
little  headway  had  been  made.  Consequently  the  committee  then 
.  decided  to  move  on  to  Hollywood  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
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a  genuine  effort  to  try  Jvnd  find  wavs  aiul  means  of  solving;  what 
seemed  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 

We  held  extended  hearings  after  our  arrival  here  in  Hollywood,  and 
I  have  those  records  with  me.  Mr.  Cliairman.  of  all  the  testimony 
that  was  taken.  Although  the  subpena  which  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and 
which  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have  in  their  pockets,  did 
not  subpena  the  records,  we  brought  them  along  voluntarily  in'  an 
honest  and  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful  to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
conunittee. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  records  be  received  in 
evidence  as  a  reference  exhibit  and  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
committee's  work  they  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

JNIr.  Kearns.  No  objection,  Mr,  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  those  documents  may  be  marked — you  may  refer 
to  them  now — they  will  be  marked  as  "Reference  Exhibit  No.  12,"  and 
turned  over  to  the  court  reporter,  to  be  delivered  to  us  in  AVashington. 

(The  records  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  The  only  authority  that  I  ask  now  is  to  be  able  to 
quote  from  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  That  is  whj^  I  am 
not  having  you  turn  them  over  now. 

Mr.  DouERTY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Counsel.  When  we  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood, we  immediately  called  the  heads  of  all  of  the  organizations  in- 
volved who  were  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  held  meetings  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Hollywood. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Counsel,  that  the  record  should 
also  show  that  under  date  of  November  5.  1945,  Chairman  Felix  H. 
Knight  sent  the  following  letter  to  President  Richard  F.  Walsh,  of 
the  lATSE;  William  L.  Hutcheson.  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners;  G.  M.  Bugniazet,  secretary.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers ;  Mr.  Harvey  Brown,  president.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists;  Mr.  Martin  P.  Durkin,  presi- 
dent, U.  A.  of  P.  and  S.  F.  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— the 
steamfitters  and  plumbers;  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Lindelof,  president,  paper 
hangers  and  decorators;  and  Mr.  William  L.  McFetridge,  president, 
building  service  employees'  international  union.  It  is  very  brief.  I 
would  like  to  read  it  in  the  record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  DoHERTY  (reading)  : 

Brothers,  Greetting:  The  member.s  of  the  executive  council,  appointed  by 
President  (Jreen  to  attempt  to  settle  such  jurisdictional  disputes  between  strik- 
ing craftsmen  and  the  motion-picture  industry  at  Los  Angeles,  met  just  before 
leaving  Cincinnati  to  briefly  consider  their  responsibilities.  It  was  decided  I 
should  write  you  and  request  three  copies  of  your  jurisdictional  claims  as  granted 
by  the  charters  of  afiiliation  when  you  become  a  part  of  the  AFL. 

Due  to  things  over  which  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  had  no 
control,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  Los  Angeles  before  the  mornin.i;- 
of  December  ',',.  They  will  stop  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  and  I  would  appreciate 
each  of  you  advising  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  who  your  Los  Angeles  man 
is  who  will  handle  this  matter  witli  the  committee,  his  post  ollice  address  and 
telephone  number,  and  they  will  be  notified  by  letter  or  (Ttherwi><e  of  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  committee  and  where  they  will  stop  while  in  Los  Angeles. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  complying  with  this  request,  I  am.  with  best 
M'ishes, 

Yours  fraternally, 

Fexix    H.    Knight, 
Vice  President.  A.  F.  of  L. 
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Under  date  of  November  21  a  similar  letter  was  sent  to  all  of  the 
parties  involved  by  Chairman  Knight,  reading  thus : 

Brothers,  Grjeeting  :  The  committee  appointed  by  President  Green  to  settle 
jurisdictional  differences  between  the  organizations  involved  in  the  Hollywood 
strike,  would  appreciate  having  one  representative  from  each  organization  in- 
volved meet  us  at  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel  at  2 :  30  o'clock  the  afternoon 
of  December  3,  not  to  handle  any  jurisdictional  questions,  but  merely  to  talk  over 
procedure,  that  we  will  be  ready  to  go  to  work  Tuesday  morning,  the  4th. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours  fraternally, 

Felix  H.  Knight, 
Vice  President,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Now,  Mr.  riiairman,  all  of  the  organizations  are  covered,  and  were 
heard,  including  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  which 
was  then  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now,  suspended  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

I  have  all  of  the  testimony  commencing  with  the  first  clay,  at  which 
time  the  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paper  Hangers  of  America  testified,  and  it  runs  some  75  pages. 
Briefly  stated,  they  submitted  testimony  setting  fortji  their  claims 
and  appropriate  exhibits  in  connection  therewith,  and  so,  with  all  of 
the  other  miion  leaders  and  their  representatives,  they  submitted 
evidence  and  lengthy  statements  and  transcripts  thereof,  all  ready  to 
go  into  the  minutes  of  this  particular  meeting. 

I  think  the  important  thing  which  must  be  explored — I  think  it  will 
be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor — is  the  fact  that  the  directive  which  was  handed  down  on 
December  26  was  questioned  immediately  by  the  carpenters'  union,  and 
the  premise  upon  which  they  questioned  the  directive  comes  in  the  fact 
that  they  did  submit  to  tlie  committee  what  was  termed  a  preliminary 
statement  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  and  on  the  second  page  thereof  I  read  the  introduction — a 
paragraph  which  states  : 

This  statement  is  being  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  conclusions  will 
be  made  by  this  arbitration  board  in  Los  Angeles,  and  that  further  evidence  and 
data  may  be  submitted  and  discussions  will  be  held  with  the  international  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  prior  to  any  final 
determination  of  this  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  General  Counsel,  Chairman  Knight 
of  our  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  had  made  an  honest  attempt  to  have  all  of 
the  organizations  involved  present  at  our  hearings,  which  were  held, 
as  I  say,  in  1945.  and  we  only  had  30  days  in  which  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion— 30  days  is  all  that  was  allotted  us. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  fairness,  and  I  say  it  in  a  very  friendly  way,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Counsel,  that  I  don't  think  your  subcommittee  can 
do  this  job  in  30  days.  I  think  it  is  a  very  tedious  job  that  has  been 
assignee!  to  you  by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  is  probably  the  cancer  spot  in  the  entire  labor  movement  of  Amer- 
ica. I  don't  know  of  any  place  where  a  jurisdictional  dispute  is  so 
deep-rooted  and  the  situations  are  so  involved  as  they  are  right  here 
in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  stop  you  for  a  question  right  there,  please? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No,  please,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  made  a  statement  right  there  that  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  him  about. 
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Mr.  I^ARNS.  Will  you  please  make  a  note  of  it  and  ask  Mr.  Dolierty 
later? 

Mr.  McCann.  Excuse  me.  Go  ahead.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt 
you.     I  was  just  going  to  elicit  further  information. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  just  want  to  be  helpful,  counsel,  in  this  instance.  I 
have  no  objection  to  interrogations,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  as  long  as  you  request  it 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  No ;  it  was  on  the  original  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  interrogations. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  rule  that  counsel  can  ask. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  just  wanted  to  develop  it  as  you  went  along.  You 
brought  out  a  fact  there — an  opening  statement  on  the  second  page  of 
the  carpenters'  brief  there.  You  said  something  about  their  having 
offered  that  as  a  tentative  statement.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that 
again  so  I  will  get  it  from  the  stand  here  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Would  be  very  happy  to ;  this  is  called  a  preliminary 
statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  preliminary  statement.  Now,  was  there  a  state- 
ment made  to  you  by  Mr.  Hutcheson  after  that  preliminary  statement 
was  received,  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  you  to  postpone  your  decision 
for  60  days  after  this  30  days  before  you  made  one  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Not  to  me ;  no ;  it  was  not.  Was  there  such  a  state- 
ment, Chairman  Knight? 

Mr.  Knigiit.  He  requested  me  to  not  render  a  decision  until  such 
time  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  personally  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  requested  that  that  be  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  convening  in  Miami,  Fla.,  I  think,  on  the  following  January  15. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  that  covers  the  point.  That  is  what  I  want. 
Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Is  that  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  under  your  authority,  as  I  understand  it, 
sir,  you  were  obligated  to  make  your  report  here  within  30  days. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Counsel — definitely  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed.  You  go  right  on  with  your  statement,  I 
just  wanted  to  clear  that  point. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Following  the  issuance  of  the  directive  on  December 
26,  1945,  we  w^ere  informed  that  there  was  some  resentment.  We 
rather  anticipated  that  there  would  be  such  resentment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Every  person  who  appeared  at  the  original  meeting  was  informed 
by  this  committee  of  three  men  that  we  w^ere  unwilling  to  hand  down 
a  directive  unless  it  was  an  absolute  necessity.  We  not  only  implored 
them,  but  we  pleaded  with  them,  we  begged  them,  if  I  can  use  the  word, 
to  get  together  and  try  to  resolve  the  existing  differences  so  that  this 
committee  would  not  have  to  hand  down  a  decision,  because  we  knew 
full  well  that  whatever  decision  we  handed  down  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  that  somebody  would  be  hurt.  It  is  very  evident  in  this 
instance  that  somebody  must  have  been  hurt,  or  we  would  not  have 
the  trouble  that  exists  today.  So  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  begged  them, 
we  implored  them,  to  get  together  and  settle  the  entire  dispute. 

We  went  into  this  lengthy  testimony  which  shows  in  the  transcript, 
taking  testimony  from  all  of  the  organizations  involved,  including  the 
machinists,  and  handing  down  the  decision  December  26.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary,  since  this  is  of  record  with  your  committee,  counsel,  to 
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go  into  each  and  every  organization  involved  liere.  I  am  going  to 
assume  you  know  wliat  they  presented  and  what  our  findings  were  in 
connection  therewith. 

I  think  tlie  dispute  can  be  confined  to  the  work  demarcation  or  allo- 
cation which  was  handed  down  b}^  our  conmiittee  as  it  applies  to  the 
International  Association  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  to  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Cari)enters.     Am  I  right  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHEKTY.  I  will  assume,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  counsel 
and  the  committee  have  been  sui)plied  with  not  only  one  but  many 
coj^ies  of  the  decision  itself. 

Mr.  McCaxx\  I  think  the  decision  has  been  supplied. 

jVIr.  DoHEKTY.  It  is  a  mattei'  of  record,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  all  of  the  pages  in  this 
decision.  However,  if  there  are  questions,  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability. 

Mr.  Kearns.  However,  Mr.  Doherty,  we  will  stand  in  recess  for  10 
minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearxs.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Doherty,  you  may  proceed  where  I  interrupted  you  before  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  before  the  recess — that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  will  cooperate 
with  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
in  every  particular.  We  will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  assist 
you  in  your  arduous  task. 

Now,  at  the  point  before  the  recess  we  were  about  to  discuss  work 
allocation  as  handed  down  to  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal.Stage  Em])loyees  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  under  the 
directive  dated  December  2(5.  or  the  decision  dated  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  May  I  interrupt  }' ou  there,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Would  you  mind  reading  to  us  the  section  of  that 
directive  about  set  erectors? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  under  painters  and  decorators. 

Mr.  Padway.  It  is  suggested  it  is  on  the  last  page,  Bill. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Set  erection;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  said  "set 
erection-'? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  contained  in  the  work  division  as  handed  to 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  I 
tliink  we  have  to  read  the  whole  thing — it  is  very  brief — in  order  to 
get  the  meat  of  it. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  wish  you  would  read  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Doherty  (reading)  : 

The  committee  rules  that  the  division-of-work  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Motion  Picture  Machine  Opera- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  February  5,  1925,  and  known  as  the 
192f>  agreement,  be  placed  in  full  force  and  effect  immediately. 

Division  of  work — United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America: 

Section  1.  All  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages. 

6738.3 — 48 — vol.1 19 
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Sec.  2.  All  millwork  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  witli  studios. 

Sec.  3.  All  work  in  cai'penter  shops. 

Sec.  4.  All  permanent  construction. 

Sec.  5.  All  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

Division  of  work — International  A  li;iiice  of  Theatrical  Staire  Employees  and 
Motion-Picture  Machine  Operators  oi  the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

Sec.  6.  Miniature  sets. 

Sec.  7.  Propertj-  building. 

Sec.  8.  Erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as  provided  in  section  1. 

Sec.  9.  Wrecking  of  sets,  exterior  and  interior. 

Sec.  10.  Erecting  platforms  for  lamp  operators  and  cameramen  on  stages. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  motion-piclure  industry  and  none  other  and 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction  otherwise 
granted  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  we  had  but  30  days  in  which 
to  hand  down  this  decision.  We  went  over  all  of  the  previous  agree- 
ments that  had  been  entered  into  down  through  the  years,  and  we 
found  out,  if  I  may  use  just  common  parlance,  we  were  sucking  on 
a  lemon  that  was  approximately  half  a  century  old  then.  It  is  some- 
thing tliat  has  come  along  with  the  entertainment  industry,  and 
there  are  numerous  records  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
showing  how  many  jurisdictional  disputes  there  had  been  in  that 
field,  and  we  did  discover  that  on  February  5,  1925,  an  agreement 
liad  been  entered  into  between  the  representatives  of  local  union  Xo. 
1G92  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  lATSE.  That  agreement  of  February  5,  1925.  was 
commonly  known  as  the  1926  agreement,  and  has  the  exact  language 
which  was  placed  in  the  directive  handed  down  on  December  2o, 
1945. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  we  did  that  because  we  felt  that  if 
the  carpenters  and  the  stage  employees  back  in  1925  could  get  to- 
gether and  reach  some  kind  of  a  common  imderstanding  on  an  agree- 
ment, surely  that  kind  of  an  agreement  would  be  well  worth  while 
and  could  be  entered  into  our  decision  of  December  26,  1945;  but 
shortly  following  the  issuance  of  the  decision  we  learned,  much  to  our 
suri)rise — but  it  did  not  alter  our  opinion — that  the  agreement  of 
February  5,  1925,  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
representatives  of  local  union  1692  were  either  expelled  or  suspended 
by  the  union  for  having  entered  into  such  an  agreement.  And  therein 
lies  the  difficulty  that  ensues,  even  unto  this  day. 

Mr.  McCanjst.  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  a  question  with  respect  to  that 
section  8  under  the  title  of  lATSE,  where  I  believe  your  section  8 
reads,  "Erection  of  sets  on  stages" ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  DoiiERTY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  We  gave  to  the  lATSE  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
they  had  in  this  February  5,  1925,  agreement,  which  meant  that  they 
had  the  authority  to  erect  or  assemble  sets  on  stages,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1.  Section  1  told  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  that 
all  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  on  stages  belonged  to  the  carpenters. 

Now,  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
counsel,  it  should  be  said  here,  since  this  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation,  that  under  no  circumstances — under  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination — did  this  committee  intend,  by  having  handed  down  this 
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decision,  thnt  work  then  being  done  by  the  lATSE  on  such  sets  and 
stages  or  locations  shouki  be  turned  over  to  the  carpenters,  or  that 
such  work  then  being  done  bv  the  carpenters  should  be  turned  over 
tothelATSE. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  think  that,  based  on  our  decision,  there 
should  have  been  a  little  bit  of  common  sense  applied,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  w^e  anticipated  would  be  done,  in  view  of  the  shortness 
of  time  in  Avhich  we  had  to  work  on  this  very  vital  and  important 
task. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  It  Avas  not  your  thought,  then,  at  the  time  that  you 
wrote  this  section  8,  to  set  aside  the  traditional  work  of  the  carpenters, 
or  the  traditional  work  of  the  I ATSE  on  stages  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  That  is  a  true  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Counsel. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  It  was  your  idea  to  perpetuate  the  spheres  of  activity 
of  the  two  organizations,  in  adopting  the  language  of  the  1026  agree- 
ment, which  you  have  explained  you  didn't  know  had  been  reversed 
by  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Repudiated. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  were  simply  taking  what  you  thought  had  been 
the  correct  distribution  of  activities  and  expected  that  the  historical 
sphere  of  influence  should  be  followed  by  these  two  unions  thereafter. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  That  is  a  true  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Counsel,  and  I  might  add  this:  that  the  committee  Avas  motivated  by 
only  one  thoii2'ht.  and  ir  cam;^  froisi  theii-  heavts,  tluit  people  Avere 
in  trouble;  that  the  breadAvinners  in  families  Avere  out  of  w^ork;  that 
the  work  opportunities  Avere  there  in  one  of  the  industries  that  pays 
undoubtedly  the  highest  Avages,  where  the  hours  and  conditions  are 
miquestionably  the  best  of  any  industry  either  in  America  or  any 
place  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  Avanted  to  see  the  employees, 
members  of  both  unions,  go  back  to  work  and  work  in  peace  and  have 
happiness  and  contentment. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Noav,  Mr.  Doherty,  there  is  a  point  that  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  here,  and  that  is  Avhy  you  gentlemen  have  been 
brought  out. 

When  we  left  Washington — for  the  benefit  of  you  three  gentlemen, 
and  we  want  you  to  understand  this — neither  Mr.  Kearns  nor  myself 
had  any  conception  of  what  Ave  AA^ere  going  into  in  Hollywood. 

You  men  know  what  you  got  into  back  there  several  years  ago, 
but  Ave  didn't  until  we  began  investigating  and  looking  into  the  evi- 
dence— we  didn't  know  anything  about  this  committee  having  passed 
upon  the  problem. 

We  knew  we  Avere  going  to  haA^e  the  testimony  of  screen  stars  come 
in  on  this  issue.  We  kneAv  we  Avere  going  to  haA^e  the  testimony  of 
others  on  this  issue,  after  a  lot  of  investigation.  Therefore  Ave  needed 
the  men  who  had  passed  on  this  issue  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  we  appreciate  your  being  here.  We  think  that  you 
are  going  to  try  to  help  us  Avith  this  problem. 

NoAv,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  A^ery  important  phase  that  has  been 
developed  this  morning  and  you  Avere  not  here  to  hear  it,  and  I  want 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  ansAver  this  testimony.  Tlie  implication  in 
the  testimony  that  has  been  giA^en  this  morning  is  that  the  directive 
was  your  work,  but  that  the  clarification  was  somebody  else's  Avork. 
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Now,  Mr.  Doherty.  would  yon  tell  me  whether  yoii  wrote  the  clari- 
fication or  who  wrote  it  or  who  put  it  out? 

Mr.  DoiiEKTY.  Very  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  without 
hesitation;  we  wrote  the  clarification — the  members  of  this  A.  F.  of 
L,  committee.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  that  can't  be  answered 
in  just  a  few  Avords.    It  requires  an  explanation. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  3^ou  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Doherty.  After  the  decision  had  been  handed  down  and  had 
been,  I  would  say,  accepted  in  probably  1)5  percent  of  the  cases  in 
Hollywood,  proving  conclusively  we  did  do  a  good  job,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  element — the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  and  loca- 
tions— I  think  that  everything  was  in  apple-pie  order,  but  the  under- 
current and  the  difficulty,  it  seems  from  later  reports,  was  such  that 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  I>abor  discussed 
it  at  great  length  in  its  regular  quarterly  sessions,  and  later  determined 
that  President  Green  would  send  a  representative  here  to  Hollywood 
to  go  over  the  entire  proposition. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Doherty.  A  Mr.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  as  I  recall,  and  he  went 
over  our  decision,  as  I  understand  it,  and  brought  in  a  very  lengthy 
report  to  the  executive  council  setting  forth  his  views  based  on  the 
contacts  which  he  had  had  with  the  people  in  Hollywood  over  a  j)eriod 
of  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  his  report  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  do  not.  It  is  not  under  the 
committee's  domain,  and  it  is  on  file  somewhere  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  records,  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Meany. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Flanagan  to  get  in  touch;  we 
will  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  this  study;  an.d,  if  it  is  in  Mr.  Meany's 
custody,  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Mean}^  and  try  to  get  that  here  in 
the  next  day  or  so. 

Now  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Flanagan  wrote  a  letter,  to  which  you  have 
already  referred,  to  President  Green,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
executive  council. 

Mr.  McCan^x'.  Has  that  letter  been  received  in  evidence  ?  Have  you 
a  copy  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  custody  of  the  letter,  nor 
do  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Flanagan? 

Mr.  Pad  WAY.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  out  calling. 

Mr,  McCann.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  Mrs.  Locher  to  call  him 
on  the  telephone?     I  can't  do  anything  until  he  comes  back. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  we  can  proceed  without  that  for  the  time 
being,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel. 

As  the  result  of  that  letter,  dated  August  9,  1946,  which  was  read 
to  the  executive  council  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. — rather,  in 
Chicago,  TIL;  beg  your  pardon — Avhich  was  held  from  August  12  to 
20,  1940,  the  Hollywood  situation  was  again  discussed  at  great  length 
in  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  minute?  Mr.  Flanagan,  have 
you  sent  for  the 

Mr.  Flaxagax.  I  just  got  through  sending  the  wire. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Will  they  send  that  letter  back  with  that,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  have  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Then  proceed,  sir,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  DoHEETY.  After  this  lenghty  discussion  the  conniiittee  of  three 
A.  F.  of  L.  vice  presidents  was  instructed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L  executive 
council  to  bring  in  a  clarification  based  primarily,  of  course,  on  the 
dispute  that  had  arisen  relative  to  erection  of  sets  on  stages  and  loca- 
tions. This  committee  then  attempted  to  clarify,  again  trying  to 
rectify  the  situation  that  existed  so  that  people  could  go  back  and  earn 
their  bread  and  butter,  and  work  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  this 
committee  then  brought  in  the  following  clarification,  and  it  is  dated 
Chicago,  111.,  August  16,  1946 : 

Pursuant  to  instructions  handed  down  by  the  executive  council  at  Its  session 
held  on  August  1-5,  1946,  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  committee  reviewed  the 
work  division  applicable  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  as  set  forth  in  the  committee's  decision  dated  December  26,  1945, 
and  reaffirmed  its  previous  decision. 

The  committee  took  cognizance  of  the  allegations  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  President  Green  b.\  Organizer  Daniel  V.  Flanagan  under  date  of 
August  y,  1946.  According  to  a  brief  embodied  therein.  Studio  Carpenters  Local 
946,  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  alleges  that  certain  violations  have  taken  place 
whereby  the  carpenters'  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  the  directive  has  been  encroached 
upon. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  section  8  of  the  deci- 
sion, which  specifically  excluded  trim  and  millwork  on  said  sets  and  stages.  The 
word  "erection"  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  or  loca- 
tions. It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  committee  recognizes  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  construction  work  on  such  sets  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  jui-isdiction. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  recognized  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  .Joiners  of  America  on  all  millwork  and  carpenter 
work  in  connection  with  studios,  all  work  in  carpenter  shops,  all  permanent  con- 
struction, and  all  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  violations,  the  committee  hereby  directs  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  Hollywood  motion-picture  studio  dispute  strictly  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  directive  handed  down  on  December  26,  1945. 

And  it  was  signed  by  Vice  Presidents  Knight,  Birthright,  and 
myself,  and  that  is  the  clarification  that  apparently  is  primarily  the 
reason  for  so  much  trouble  and  difficulty  and  so  many  trials  and 
tribulations  in  Hollywood  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  if  that  expressed  the  opinions  and  the  con- 
victions of  you  gentlemen,  or  was  that  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
and  convictions  of  other  than  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  No ;  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness  to  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  should  make  it 
clear  for  the  record  that  the  executive  council  instructed  us  to  bring 
in  a  clarification  and  that  Ave  in  turn  set  forth  our  own  opinions,  and 
that  no  one  interfered  therewith. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now  may  I  ask  if  the  clarification  which 
you  wrote  was  or  was  not  an  effort  on  your  part  to  make  clear  to  the 
carpenters  and  to  the  lATSE  that  it  was  the  intent  of  your  committee 
to  continue  the  historical  activities  of  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE 
insofar  as  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  DoHEKTY.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  very  well 
stated,  and  the  answer  is  "Definitely  yes."     That  was  our  intention. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Ill  other  words,  the  report  of  ]Mr.  Fhmaoan  with 
respect  to  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  out  of  your  original  directive 
so  impressed  the  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  they  directed  you  as 
a  committee  to  try  to  be  more  specific,  and  that  is  why  you  wrote  this 
clarification  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Well,  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  that  is 
the  true  situation.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Flanagan's  letter,  which  was 
dated  August  9,  1946,  had  a  definite  bearing  on  the  action  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — it  had  a 
definite  bearing. 

Mr.  McCann.  Someone  at  least  made  the  council  suggest  to  you 
that  you  give  a  clarification  ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DoifERTY.  Unquestioiiably  the  clifRciiUy  which  liad  ensued  out 
here  with  another  strike  entered  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  Was  any  effort  made 
by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  from  the  time  you  issued  your  original  judgment 
in  this  case  on  December  26,  1945,  until  the  time  you  issued  your  clari- 
fication in  August  1946,  to  force  you  to  change  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  let  me  say  this  for 
the  record :  that  there  is  no  man  within  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  big  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  force  me — and  I  am  sure 
I  am  speaking  for  Birthright  and  Knight — to  force  me  or  my  col- 
leagues— my  colleagues  or  myself — to  hand  down  a  clarification. 
However,  just  like  your  subcommittee  has  to  take  instructions  from 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  acquiesced  in  the 
desires  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  handed  down  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Doherty,  it  has  been  testified  here  that 
pressures  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  you  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and 
that  this  committee  was  so  concerned  at  the  time  when  they  were  in- 
terviewed by  the  Guild  of  Screen  Actors,  that  you  men  had  written 
your  resignations  as  vice  presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  had  them  in  your  pocket.     Is  that  true  T 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  the  other  vice  presidents  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  at  that  point  and  before  going  further,  Mr. 
Knight,  what  is  your  answer  to  the  question  I  just  asked  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  I  never  wrote  any  resignation — never  thought  of 
writing  a  resignation  on  that  question  or  as  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  have  a  resignation  in  your  pocket  during 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir;  never  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  anybody  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  you  to  force 
you. to  change  your  opinion  with  respect  to  your  directive? 

Mr.  Knight.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  Mr.  Birthright,  will  you  tell  me  whether  or 
not  you  had  Avritten  your  resignation  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No  ;  I  hadn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  you  by  Mr. 
Green  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Mister  who? 

Mr.  ^IcCann.  By  Mr.  Hutcheson,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  anyone  else? 
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]Mr.  Birthright.  Mv.  Pliitcheson  never  spoke  to  me  in  his  life  per- 
sonally about  this  case. 

Mr.  McCann.  Never  in  his  life? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Xot  personally  about  it ;  no. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  he  tell  anyone  else  to  tell  you  what  to  do  ? 

]Mr.  Birthright.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now  then,  after  the  clarification  had  been 
issued,  I  guess  you  gentlemen  realize  that  that  is  when  another  war 
started,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  insisted  tliat 
you  meant  for  them  to  continue — excuse  me.  Everybody  is  A.  F.  of  L. 
I  forgot  that. 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  We  would  like  to  see  it  that  way,  anyway. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  recall  it,  after  the  clarification  in  August  there 
was  a  mandate  issued  b}'  the  council,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
that  the  carpenters  should  have  the  right  to  construct  and  erect  sets 
on  stages,  and  that  was  turned  down  by  the  production  companies  on 
the  ground  that,  if  they  gave  it  to  them,  they  would  be  violating  the 
directive  of  December  26, 1945. 

Would  you  mind  stating  whether  that  is  true  or  false  ? 

jSIr.  Doherty.  IVIr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  that  is  one  question  I  am 
sure  that  no  member  of  the  committee  can  answer  because  we  know 
nothing  about  any  such  mandate.  It  is  the  first  time  this  afternoon 
that  I  am  unable  to  make  answers  simplj^  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wasn't  referring  to  the  mandate,  that  you  should 
have  to  answer  with  respect  to  the  mandate.  We  will  strike  it  now  and 
get  to  it  in  another  way  later. 

You  are  aware,  I  assume,  that  following  your  clarification  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  argument  back  and  forth  out  here  in  Holly- 
wood as  to  what  you  meant  ? 

Mr,  Doherty.  That  is  correct.    We  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  did  have  a  telephone  conversation  with 
various  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  wasn't  there.     He  was  in  Europe. 

]Mr.  INIcCann.  Well,  I  will  turn  that  question  over  to  Mr.  Knight 
and  Mr.  Birthridge.  Did  you  have  a  telephone  conversation,  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Birthright,  with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild? 

]Mr.  Knight.  We  did.     I  don't  know  who  they  all  belonged  to. 

]Mr.  JNIoCann.  You  recall  the  conversation  that  was  had  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  your  benefit,  Mr.  Knight,  I  will  say  that  we 
know  they  told  you  at  the  time  there  was  a  court  reporter  taking  down 
the  conversation  and  that  record  has  been  introduced  in  evidence. 
You  remember  that  conversation,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  remember  the  telephone  call.  I  don't  know 
who  was  on  the  other  end,  except  Eddie  Arnold. 

yir.  McCann.  Which  one  of  you  sent  the  telegram  to  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  sent  it  to  him  changing  part  of  the  telephone 
conversation  of  the  night  before  ? 
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Mr.  BiRTHHiGHT.  No ;  I  didn't  do  that.  I  sent  him  the  last  directive 
that  was  issued — or  rather,  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  your  telegram  you  attempted 
to  correct  some  statement  made  the  night  before? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  And  did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Knight  before  sending 
the  telegram  ^ 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  M('(\vNx.  You  sent  it  on  your  own  initiative? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  returning  to  Mr.  Doherty,  I  assume 
that  you  know  tliat  on  the  11th  of  August,  1946— the.  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1946,  rather — there  was  an  ultimatum  issued  to  the  prockic- 
tion  companies  and  that  this  ultimatum  gave  the  companies  the  choice 
of  restoring  carpentry  work  in  the  traditional  way  in  which  it  had 
been  handled  in  the  studios  to  the  carpenters  or  else  informed  them 
that  there  would  be  a  strike  commencing  the  next  morning  at  6  o'clock. 
Did  you  know^  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No,  sir;  and  this  committee  had  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  any  such  ultimatum  that  may  have  been  issued  unless 
it  was  taken  from  the  clarification  that  we  handed  down  in  August 
of  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  gentlemen,  numerous  witnesses  have  testified 
here  that  it  was  because  of  the  clarification  that  you  issued  that  they 
then  issued  the  ultimatum.  They  have  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee that  on  the  26th  of  December,  when  you  issued  your  original  judg- 
ment or  findings,  the  unions  yielded  to  the  order  and  that  Mr.  Casey 
was  appointed  as  an  arbitrator,  and  Mr.  Casey  has  testified  that  under 
the  arbitration  award,  as  he  understood  it,  he  gave  the  erection  of 
sets  on  stages  to  the  lATSE,  which  had  previously  gone  to  the  car- 
penters, and  that  he  thought  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  orders 
which  you  men,  by  your  judgment,  required. 

Mr.  Doherty,  was  he  right  or  wrong  in  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  we  issued  no  ultimatum 
whatsoever  other  than  the  December  26, 1945,  decision,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  some  sort  of  an  ultimatum  was  construed  from 
the  so-called  clarification  that  we  handed  down  in  August  of  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  just  trying  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  this  hearing  to  show  j^ou  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey  has  testified,  as  I  understand  it — and 
he  sits  here  to  my  right — that  as  he  read  your  decision  of  December 
the  26th,  it  was  his  opinion  that  you  were  taking  from  the  carpenters 
the  jobs  which  they  had  done  historically  for  many  years  in  the 
studios — the  erection  of  sets  on  the  stages — and  that  he  gave  those 
tasks  to  the  lATSE. 

I  want  to  ask  you  if.  when  he  did  that,  he  was  carrying  out  the 
thought  that  you  had  in  y(mr  mind  when  you  wrote  this  original 
decision. 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  answer  is  definitely  that  he  was  not  carrying  out 
the  thought  that  we  had  in  mind,  and  might  I  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  counsel,  that  oftentimes  people  who  are,  shall  we  call  them  in- 
dustrial-relations experts,  find  it  convenient  to  have  one  group  of 
emploj'ees  in  an  industry  or  a  plant  disagree  with  each  other — it  is 
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always  better  for  manaoement.  I  am  not  saying  it  happened  in  this 
case,  but  oftentimes  tliat  occurs. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  turn  now  to  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Keporter, 
will  you  read  to  Mr.  Knight  exactly  the  question  I  propounded  to  Mr. 
Doherty  ? 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Knight.    He  was  not  carrying  out  my  thought,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Birthright,  was  he  carrying  out  yours? 

Mr,  Birthright.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  you — and  I  start  with 
you,  Mr.  Doherty — if  it  was  your  opinion — your  judgment  at  the  time 
that  you  wrote  tliis  decision — not  in  August  now,  but  on  December  26, 
when  you  issued  your  original  decision — was  it  at  that  time  your  intent 
to  perpetuate  the  historical  jurisdiction  of  carpenters  in  the  erection 
of  sets  and  the  historical  activities  which  had  been  engaged  in  by 
the  lATSE  in  the  erections? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  I  think  I  have  already 
answered  that  question  previously. 

Mr.  McCann.  Perhaps  you  have. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  gave  a  definite  statement  to  the  committee,  the 
subcommittee  here,  that  our  committee  handed  down  its  decision  based 
on  the  so-called  1926  agreement,  and  that  in  so  doing  we  never  at  one 
moment  had  any  idea  of  taking  away  from  the  carpenter  the  work 
that  was  historically  his,  or  taking  away  from  the  theatrical  stage 
employee  the  work  that  was  historically  the  work  of  that  particular 
organization.    It  worked  both  ways. 

All  we  wanted — the  only  thing  that  imbued  our  every  act,  our  every 
effort,  our  every  deed,  was  to  break  up  that  strike  out  there  and  get 
the  people  back  to  work  so  they  might  earn  their  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  your  opinion,  too,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Was  that  your  thought  in  issuing  the  decision,  Mr. 
Knight  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  your  thought  in  issuing  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  McCaxn.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Correct. 

Mr,  McCann.  He  has  expressed  the  opinion  of  this  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Birthright,  I  w^ant  to  read  to  you  a  section  that  comes  from 
the  statement  of  Father  Dunne  a  few  minutes  ago.  You  recall  where 
Father  Dunne  stated,  after  the  statement  I  have  already  quoted,  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Birthright  to  explain  to  me  what  the  December  directive 
had  meant  and  he  answered  in  this  way,  and  for  the  most  part  I  am 
using  his  exact  words  : 

"This  is  how  we  wrote  the  December  decision.  We  went  out  to 
Hollywood  and  made  a  thorough  investigation,  at  least  as  thorough 
an  investigation  as  the  time  allotted  to  us  permitted.  We  were  given 
30  days  to  make  the  decision.  Within  the  limits  of  that  time  we 
investigated  that  situation.  We  looked  into  the  history  of  that  situa- 
tion. We  wrote  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  that  history;  that  is, 
on  the  history  of  the  labor  unions  involved.  The  exact  phrasing  of 
my  question  to  Mr.  Birthright  was,  'What  did  the  committee  mean  by 
th^  December  directive?' 
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"]Mr.  Birthright's  statement  to  me  makes  it  perfectly  clear  what 
the  committee  meant  by  the  December  directive.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues meant  that  the  building  of  sets  belonged  to  the  carpenters,  the 
painting  of  sets  belonged  to  (he  painters,  the  putting  up  and  taking 
down  of  sets  belonged  to  the  lATSE. 

"'Now,  historically  what  was  the  lATSE?'  That  was  the  exact 
phrasing  of  Birthright's  question.  He  said,  'It  was  a  stagehands' 
union.  In  the  days  before  the  motion  picture,  shows  traveled  from 
city  to  city.  The  scenery  traveled  with  the  sliow.  It  was  taken  off 
the  train,  transported  to  the  theater  and  handed  over  to  the  stage- 
hands. Now,  the  stagehands  simply  took  it,  already  built  and  painted, 
and  put  it  up  in  the  theater.  And  when  the  show  was  over,  they 
took  it  down  again. 

"  'Now,  when  the  motion  pictures  came  along,  the  job  of  the  stage- 
hands remained  essentially  the  .'-ame.  The  carjientere^  built  the  scenery. 
Painters  painted  it.  The  stagehands  put  it  up  and  took  it  down.  It 
was  upon  this  basis  that  we  wrote  our  December  award.'  " 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  substantially  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  want  to  read  the  other  statement  that  has 
been 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  May  I  submit  this  observation,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  During  our  investigation  out  here  in  December  of 
1946,  Mr.  Chairman — or  1945 — we  took  no  testimony  whatsoever  from 
any  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  do  not  now  understand 
how  the  Catholic  Church  becomes  involved  in  this  jurisdictional  dis- 
I)ute  in  Hollywood,  and  I  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  McCann.  My  friend,  as  a  member  of  the  Protestant  faith,  we 
think  the  Catholics  also  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  public  affairs, 
and,  in  Father  Dunne  appearing  before  us,  we  assumed  that  he  appears 
as  a  witness  representing  the  welfare  of  the  community.  We  are  not 
hearing  him  as  a  representative  of  the  church,  but  as  a  citizen  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs,  and  I  think,  as  a  Catholic,  you  wouldn't  object 
to  our  doing  it. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever.  I  merely  express 
the  opinion  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  Father  Dunne  didn't 
appear  before  our  committee  when  we  were  out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  here  for  2  years  this  last  time,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  reason  he  didn't  appear.  Now,  I  am  not  asking  Father 
Dunne  whom  he  represents,  because  I  believe  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  come  before  a  congressional  committee  and  to  petition  that  com- 
mittee and  to  express  his  views,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one,  no 
matter  what  his  faith  is,  will  object  to  any  intelligent  person  doing  so. 

IVIr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  I  shall  never  in  my  life- 
time challenge  that  prerogative  of  an  American  citizen,  and  1  hope 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  continues  that  philosophy. 

My  only  point  that  I  am  making  here  now  is  that  Father  Dunne  or 
no  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee in  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  T  read  this  statement  to  you  now?  After  the 
statement  which  I  have  already  quoted,  Father  Dunne  testified,  Mr. 
Birthright  immediately  went  on  to  say : 
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"Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  if  the  stagehands,  in  putting  up 
scenery,  have  to  drive  a  nail  here  or  there  to  hold  it  together  that 
makes  it  carpenter  work.  But  that's  the  trouble  with  these  building 
trades.     If  a  nail  has  to  be  driven  they  claim  it's  carpenter  work." 

Then  Father  Dunne  continued : 

"I  said  to  Mr.  Birthright :  'But  that's  not  what  the  dispute  is  about 
out  there,  Mr.  Birthright.  The  carpenters  have  not  objected  to  the 
driving  of  a  nail  liere  and  there  to  hold  scenery  together.  They  allege 
that  the  lATSE  is  actually  constructing  scenery  on  the  stages — ^build- 
ing it.' 

"And  Mr.  Birthright's  reply  was :  'Nobody  has  ever  told  me  that'." 

Is  that  correct.  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  4 :15.  May  we  have 
a  shoi't  recess  before  continuing  ^ 

Ml'.  Kearns.  Yes.    We  will  take  a  5-minute  recess. 

( Short  recess  taken. ) 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  find  it  most  imperative  that  some  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  given  here  today  be  gone  over  very  carefully  before  we 
can  proceed  much  further  with  the  questioning  of  this  three-man 
committee. 

However,  before  adjourning  this  meeting  for  today,  I  want  to  make 
a  few  statements  in  clarification  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr,  Do- 
herty  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon. 

iNlr.  Padway.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  do  that 

Mr,  Kearns.  Mr.  Padwaj^,  I  am  addressing 

Mr.  Padway.  I  am  asking  the  chairman  for  permission  to  speak. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  give  you  every  opportunity  that  you  may  desire. 

JNIr.  Padway.  But  before  you  close  the  hearing,  will  you  give  me 
that  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  be  possible  today. 

Mr.  Padavay.  Suppose  I  said  this  to  you :  Mr.  Doherty  wants  to  make 
a  correction  in  his  testimony  with  respect  to  his  resignation — — 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  that  can  be  corrected,  if  you  will  give  it  to 
me  in  writing, 

Mr.  Padway.  I  just  don't  want  it  to  be  said  that  the  witness  came 
back  the  next  day  and  changed  his  testimony  after  thinking  it  over. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  accept  that  testimony  tomorrow, 

Mr,  Padway.  Thank  you,  sir, 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  greatest  legislative  body  of  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.  That  body  is  known  as  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  I  was  assigned  this  job  of  carrying  on  this  investigation  by 
the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  carry  with  me  the  credentials  of  my  appointment,  and  in  those 
credentials  it  is  definitely  stated  that  I  have  the  right  of  a  subchairman 
to  carry  on  an  investigation,  to  go  any  place  and  anywhere  that  I  deem 
necessary  in  order  to  gatlier  information  pertaining  to  situations  that 
exist  in  the  discharge  of  my  commission  that  will  be  informative  to  the 
United  States  Congress  iii  future  legislation  that  might  correct  some 
of  the  existing  evils,  and  so  when  I  was  sent  out  here  to  California  I 
didn't  know  the  entire  picture  until  after  I  arrived  here. 
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I  tlidiTt  know  wliat  witnesses  nii<>lit  be  needed,  and  when  the  ref- 
erence was  matle  to  me  by  Mr.  Dohei-ty  this  afternoon  regarding  the 
information  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  did  state  very  defi- 
nitely that  witnesses  wlio  had  been  snmmoned  liere  had  tried  very,  veiy 
hard  to  get  out  of  appearing,  and  from  the  time  Congress  adjourned  on 
July  26— -or  rather,  Jidy  27 — it  was  very  close  to  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning — that  men  who  Avere  supposed  to  appear  here  had  been 
after  me  to  try  to  be  relieved  of  appearing  here,  and  to  date  I  have 
excused  no  one,  and  so  when  I  read  the  telegram  about  Mr.  Doherty 
and  when  I  had  the  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Knight's  attorney,  Mr. 
Eoss,  down  in  Kansas  City,  I  merely,  in  a  very  dignified  way,  in  an 
intelligent  way,  and  in  a  very  mannerly  w^ay,  told  them  that  we  were 
excusing  nobody  because  we  needed  them  here,  and  I  stated  definitely 
the  other  day  here  that  one  of  the  o;reat  problems  in  California  is  the 
operation  by  remote  control,  and  Mr.  Doherty  definitely  stated  this 
afternoon  that  this  was  a  cancer  spot. 

I  am  no  physician,  but  if  I  were  going  to  operate  on  cancer,  I 
would  operate  on  the  part  of  the  anatomy  where  the  cancer  existed, 
so  I  think  that  it  is  very  clear  that  we  have  a  cancerous  condition  on 
this  west  coast  here  pertaining  to  this'  jurisdictional  strike,  and  I 
imagine  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  here  is  because  Mr.  Hartley, 
my  chairman,  felt  it  was  important  enough  to  send  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  California  to  conduct  this  investigation,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  only  here  to  do  my  job,  but  further- 
more, I  am  not  playing  hide-and-go-seek  with  anybody  out  here,  and 
if  there  is  anybody  we  need  in  the  way  of  a  witness  to  carry  out  this 
investigation,  I  give  you  my  word  and  my  honor  that  they  shall  appear 
here. 

We  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :  30  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  August  19, 1947.) 
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TUESDAY,   AUGUST    19,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present :  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  Avill  come  to  order. 

INIr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  rather  important  this 
morning,  in  view  of  the  review  which  I  have  made  of  the  testimony 
that  was  introduced  yesterday,  that  we  should  again  call  attention 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  just  prior  to  his  departure 
from  Los  Angeles. 

It  becomes  very  evident  that  either  careless  testimony  or  testimony 
whicli  is  not  true  was  received  by  the  committee  on  yesterday.  For 
that  reason  I  wish  to  read  the  statement  of  Hon.  Fred  A.  Hartley, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

I  deeply  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  Los  Angeles 
to  further  participate  in  the  hearings  which  Mr.  Kearns  will  direct  with  re- 
spect to  the  jurisdictional  strikes  in  Hollywood  and  other  matters  that  may 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  My  duties  as  chairman  require  that 
I  should  supervise  numerous  subcommittees  and  other  activities  this  summer. 
Before  leaving  Los  Angeles  I  desire  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  purpose  of 
the  subcommittee  to  pull  anyone's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  nor  to  assist  anyone 
in  a  civil  action  against  anyone  else.  I  have  directed  Mr.  Kearns  and  Mr. 
McCann  that  they  are  to  receive  all  of  the  evidence  which  anyone  can  submit 
on  the  problems  and  facts  involved  in  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  strike  and 
other  Hollywood  labor  troubles. 

I  realize  that  Mr.  Kearns  is  confronted  with  an  arduous  task,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  subpena  and  to  examine  some  of  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  labor.  I  want  it  definitely  understood  that  I  have  directed  him  that  in 
this  investigation  no  punches  are  to  be  pulled.  I  want  him  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  problem  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  recommendations  there- 
after to  the  Congress  which  will  prevent  such  disastrous  labor  controversies 
in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  I  have  directed  Mr.  Kearns  and  Mr.  McCann  to  report  to  me 
any  failure  by  a  witness,  no  matter  how  prominent  he  may  be,  to  refuse  to 
respond  to  a  subpena,  any  act  by  any  such  witness  which  is  in  contempt  of 
Congress,  and  any  apparent  perjury  committed  by  witnesses  during  this  in- 
vestigation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  recall  the  three  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Doherty,  and  Mr. 
Birthright. 

Mr.  Kj:arns.  Mr.  Counsel,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  last 
evening  I  told  Mr.  Padway  I  Avonld  let  Mr.  Doherty,  representing 
the  group,  make  a  statement.  Is  that  all  right  at  this  time  or  do 
you  have  a  statement  to  make  first  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No,  sir.     I  would  like  to  hear  his  statement. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT,  WILLIAM  C.  BIRTHRIGHT, 
AND  WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY— Continued 

Mr.  Doherty.  INIr.  Chairman,  toward  the  close  of  the  aftern(X)n 
session  yesterday,  counsel  directed  a  question  to  the  committee  which 
I  am  almost  certain  was  misunderstood,  and  because  of  that  "fact  there 
is  a  possibility  that  my  reply  was  erroneously  given.  If  I  erred,  I 
respectfully  request  an  opportunity  to  make  a  correction.  I  would 
ask  that  the  question  relative  to  resignations  asked  by  counsel  be 
lepeated,  or  that  the  record  be  read. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection,  counsel? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Page  1675. 

Mr.  McCanx.  The  question  was  as  follows :  "Now,  Mr.  Doherty, 
it  has  been  testified  here  that  pressures  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
you  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  that  this  committee  was  so  concerned  at 
the  time  when  they  were  interviewed  by  the  Guild  of  Screen  Actors 
that  you  men  had  written  your  resignations  as  vice  presidents  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  had  them  in  your  pocket.  Is  that 
true?" 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  answer  yesterday  and  again  today  is  that  the 
statement  relative  to  having  written  resignations  of  any  kind  in  our 
pockets  is  untrue.  However,  in  fairness  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  I  think  definitely  that  some 

Mr.  Padway.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Padway.  I  think  the  witness  should  be  told 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Padway. 

Mr.  Padway.  Don't  scare  me. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  are  not  going  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Padway.  Don't  scare  me. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  No  one  else  has  done  it  and  you  are  not  going  to. 

Mr.  Padway.   Act  like  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Padway,  you  will  have  to  submit 
jour  question  to  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Padway.  It  isn't  a  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Then  you  will  have  to  wait  and  coach  your  witnesses 
when  we  have  a  recess. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  don't  coach  my  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCaxx.   You  testify  for  them. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  wisli  to  make  it  crystal  clear  I  need  no  coaching. 
]May  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

JVIr.  Kearxs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Thank  you.  ^ ; 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  sorry  for  these  interruptions.  This  has  been 
a  procedure,  Mr.  Doherty,  and  other  members,  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Birthright.  We  didn't  deviate  from  it  at  this  time.  We  have  to  keep 
the  procedure  running  as  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Padavay.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.   Yes. 

Mr.  Padway.  Wlien  a  witness  makes  a  statement  that  is  in  the 
negative  or  the  affirmative  and  he  says  the  answer  is  not  true,  surely, 
we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  w^rite  that  out ;  but  the  chairman  ouglit 
to  point  out:  "What  do  you  mean  by  'it  isn't  true'?  Is  the  answer 
*Yes'  made  j^esterday  untrue,  or  is  the  answer  now  untrue?" 

If  you  will  read  that,  you  will  find  that  it  will  imply  or  indicate 
that  the  answer  of  "yes"  was  not  true,  although  it  is  seen  that  he  means 
the  answer  of  yesterday  of  "yes"  to  be  the  resignation  was  untrue 
than  and  true  toda_y.  We  want  to  get  the  record  straight.  We  want 
to  use  procedure  here,  not  Gestapo  proceedings  as  Mr.  McCann  has. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  make  a  statement  to  me  about  Gestapo  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  or  anybody  like  you. 

^Ir.  I^ARNS.  Mr.  McCann. 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  olF  the  record.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  order  in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Padway.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Padway. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  would  iike  the  record  to  show  as  a  gentleman  of 
some  years  of  proceedings  in  court  I  apologize  to  you  for  what  has 
happened.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings — 
I  am  speaking  under  pressure — one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings 
I  have  witnessed  in  my  life.  I  have  never  been  attacked  in  a  court- 
room before. 

I  say  to  you  now  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  ask 
this  committee  to  remove  Mr.  McCann,  who  has  conducted  himself 
in  the  most  disgraceful,  most  inhumane,  most  brutal,  and  ignorant 
manner  that  an  attorney  has  ever  conducted  himself  in  any  proceeding 
in  court. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  great  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  this  man  should  be  removed.  It  is  a  disgraceful, 
dirty,  deliberate,  malicious,  brutal  attack.  I  shall  call  before  the 
committee  of  Congress  your  full  committee,  and  the  witnesses  who  are 
here  today,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Touhy,  Mr.  Arnold — and  what  is  your 
name  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Padway.  ]Mr.  Somerset,  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Boren, 
and  the  others  who  are  here,  to  testify  to  one  of  the  most  vicious, 
most  brutal,  most  ungentlemanly  incidents  and  attacks  that  has  ever 
been  imposed  upon  me  and  that  has  ever  been  brought  about  in  a 
courtroom. 

I  think,  sir,  that  in  justice  to  the  situation  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  reprimand  your  counsel  for  a  situa- 
tion that  he  brought  on  and  which  is  despicable,  dastardly,  and  wrong. 
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I  will  have  more  to  say  when  I  have  calmed  down,  when  my  judgment 
is  under  a  more  peaceful  situation  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  only  out  of  respect  to  you.  Mi'.  Chairman,  and  the  honorable 
work  you  are  engaged  in,  and  the  duties  that  you  have  to  perform  that 
I  do  not  call  counsel  on  the  outside  to  Hni.sh  thtit  which  he  started  here. 
I  wish  he  would  accept  the  challenge  of  that  kind.  I  don't  make  it  in 
this  room  at  this  moment  because  if  I  did  and  I  went  out  with  him.  he 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  men  who  it  is  my  honor  to  represent. 

Why  does  this  gentleman  call  himself  a  lawyer?  Does  this  gentle- 
man call  himself  a  man  who  understands  procedure?  Does  this  man 
call  himself — I  beg  your  pardon  for  even  using  the  term  "gentleman.'^ 
To  understand  what  is  required,  he  should  set  the  example  of  the 
decorum  and  procedure,  not  only  for  the  lawyers  who  are  here,  but  for 
the  others  who  are  around. 

He  has  degraded  and  debased  and  insulted  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  You,  as  chairman,  members  of  the  bar,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  its  representatives,  I  regret  to  have  to  make 
that  statement  as  part  of  this  record.  It  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding ; 
one  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Padway,  members  of  the  bar,  witnesses,  and  those 
in  the  courtroom  this  morning:  Naturally,  as  chairman,  I  am  sorry 
about  the  incident.  Many  of  these  things  go  back  and  back  a  long- 
time that  none  of  us  know  anything  about. 

However,  we  all,  in  trying  circumstances,  regardless  of  how  serious 
they  may  be,  must  always  be  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  that  these 
things  occur  lots  of  times  on  the  impulse  of  emotion,  and  Mr.  INIcCann, 
I  know,  has  been  under  a  great  strain  here,  as  we  all  have.  I  should 
have  a  full  committee  here ;  instead  I  have  to  go  along  alone. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  think  of  this  situation  as  history.  Mr. 
Padway  and  Mr.  McCann,  I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  with  the  rest  of 
the  hearing  under  a  normal  situation  and  process  the  business  we  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  Padway.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  my  promise  with  respect 
to  that  in  the  courtroom  here  and  in  the  proceedings.  But  with  respect 
to  Mr.  McCann,  I  want  the  record  to  show  I  think  he  is  the  man  he  is,, 
and  not  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  willing  to  proceed  with  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  McCann.  Delighted,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  thing 
I  request,  and  none  of  this  would  have  happened  had  Mr.  Padway 
acceded  to  your  repeated  requests  to  follow  the  procedure  which  all  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  have  followed  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

I  have  no  desire  to  have  any  words  with  any  counsel,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  enjoyed  an  unusually  pleasant  and  agreeable  hearing 
here  for  a  matter  of  2  weeks. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Padway  nor  his  effort 
to  threaten  me,  because  I  have  tried  at  every  moment  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  act  in  a  manner  that  was  truly  representative  of  a  counsel  trying 
to  do  an  honest  job. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  I  very 
much  regret  the  incident.  I  assure  you  it  wouldn't  have  happened  if 
Mr.  Padway  had  ceased  talking  when  you  directed  him  to  do  so  and 
had  he  not  made  a  i)ersonal  reference  to  me,  which  no  man  has  ever 
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been  able  to  do  nnd  no  man  will  ever  do  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  resist. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  asked  repeatedly,  and  I  wish  you  people  would 
adhere  to  it,  we  will  have  no  expression  from  those  in  the  courtroom 
j)ertaining  to  proceedings  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  proceed? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  in  view  of  the  altercation, 
I  think  all  of  us  have  lost  our  trend  of  thought.  I  again  i-espectfully 
request  that  last  night's  question  be  repeated. 

Mr,  McCann.  With  pleasure.    The  question  was: 

Now,  Mr.  Doherty,  it  has  been  testified  here  that  pressures  iiad  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  you  by  IMr.  Hutcheson,  and  that  this  comniittee  was  so  concerned 
at  the  time  wlien  they  were  interviewed  by  the  Guild  of  Screen  Actors,  that  you 
men  had  written  your  resignations  as  vice  presidents  of  tlie  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  had  them  in  your  pocket.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  answer  you  made  was,  "That  is  absolutely  untrue, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  other  vice  presidents  can  speak  for 
themselves." 

Mr.  DonERTY.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reiterate  what 
I  said  yesterday,  and  I  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  elaborate  on  the 
subject. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  was  held  in  Chicago, 
111.,  during  the  month  of  October  1946.  At  that  time  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  were  in  attendance  at  that  con- 
vention. 

I  recall  that  the  members  of  our  committee  met  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  To  the  best  of  my  memory,  at  no 
time  during  that  meeting  was  anything  said  about  resignations. 

However,  I  do  personally  have  a  hazy  recollection  of  having  met 
with  some  of  the  people  representing  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  in  a 
personal  way,  and  that  hazv  recollection — though  I  can't  name  the 
parties  involved — is  that  I  did  say  something  to  the  effect  that  if  our 
A,  F.  of  L.  committee  was  re]3udiated  by  either  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  that  I  would  resign  from  the  committee.  That  I  definitely 
recall  entering  into  the  picture  somewhere.  And,  as  I  say,  I  have  a 
hazy  recollection  to  that  effect.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Knight,  did  3^ou  make  any  such  statement  at  all 
with  respect  to  any  resignation  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  talked  to  no  one  about  resigning  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.     I  never  heard  of  it  before — never  considered  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  to  them 

Mr.  Knight.  Neither  did  I  have  any  resignation  of  any  kind  or 
character  written  out  and  in  my  pocket  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  about  resigning  from  the  council? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  about  resigning  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir. 

INIr.  McCann.  Did  you,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  say  anything  about  resigning  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  BiitTHRiGiiT.  Xo;  I  don't  recall  having  even  spoken  about  re- 
signing to  anyone. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  never  made  a  statement  to  anyone  you  were 
resigning  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  arbitrators,  or  as  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?  You  never  mentioned 
any  resignation  on  those  subjects? 

Mr.  BlHTHRKJHT.    No. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  cleared  that  up,  we  will 
proceed  to  review  the  testimony  a  bit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  about  that 
situati(m  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think  I  have  explained  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  best  I  could,  under  the  extreme  circumstances  that  prevailed. 

Mr.  ICearns.  Mr.  Padway,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  controversial  sit- 
uation liere,  are  you  satigfied  with  the  explanation? 

Mr.  Padway.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    I  think  that  covers  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  resignations. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you. 

All  right,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  conversation  which  was  cdliducted  over  the 
phone,  there  was  one  point  in  the  phone  call  when  Mr.  Reagan  asked 
Mr.  Birthright  a  que;tion.  that  question  was  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  in 
Chicago  had  "told  us  there  was  more  than  one  clarification  written. 
I  asked  him  if  this  was  true."     And  there  was  no  ansAver  on  that. 

Mr.  Birthright,  do  3^ou  recall  that  in  the  telephone  conversation? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr.  Counsel;  I  do  not.  I  don't 
have  tlie  records  before  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  being  asked  that  question? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  more  than  one  clarification  written  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  There  were  two  or  three  composed,  counsel,  but 
only  one  really  written. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  more  than  one  issued  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Birthright. 

]Mr.  Birthright.  You  mean  the  committee — I  don't  know  what  the 
offices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  respectfully  request,  when  I  ask  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  the  other  members  shall  refrain  from 
suggesting  to  them  an  answer. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  that  is  an  understood  procedure,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  let's  get  back  to  it. 

What  was  your  answer  to  that.  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  My  answer  is  this,  counsel:  That  the  committee 
attempted  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  write  what  was  called  a  clari- 
fication. It  was  never  satisfactory  until  the  last  one  that  was  brought 
in. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  issue  any  before  the  last  one? 

Mr.  Birthrkhit.  No  ;  we  never  issued  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  issued  by  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  BiRTHRiGMT.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  brought  what  we  com- 
])osed  into  the  council  and  discussed  it  and  went  back  and  tried  to 
straighten  it  out  or  clarify  it. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  Xow,  was  the  clarification  issued  hj  Mr.  Green  with 
or  M'ithout  your  consent  ^ 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  don't  know,  counsel,  whether  Mr.  Green  ever 
issued  a  clarification  or  not.    If  he  did,  I  have  no  coj^y  of  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  make  a  record  of  the  clarification  that  was 
issued  by  you,  the  original  clarification?  Have  you  a  signed  copy 
•of  that  clarification  ? 

]Mr.  BmTHRiGHT.  Xo.  If  any  clarification — any  clarification  which 
would  have  been  made,  any  document  would  be  in  the  files  of  vhe 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  we  don't  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Luddy's  statement  that  Mr, 
Green  had  told  Mr.  Walsh  there  is  no  clarification  in  the  files.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  is  true  ? 

3ir.  Birthright.  I  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  Counsel.  Would  you 
let  me  elaborate  a  minute? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes;  we  want  you  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Birthright.  You  understand,  I  don't  stay  in  Washington. 
What  goes  on  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  offices  in  a  routine 
way  I  know  nothing  about,  so  I  coukhi't  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  MgCaxx.  When  Mr.  Reagan  was  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  morning  he  explained  the  confusion  in  your  tele- 
jjhone  call  as  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  referring  to  one  clarifica- 
tion which  had  been  received  and  the  members  of  your  committee  were 
referring  to  another  clarification.    Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  At  that  point  will  counsel  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes :  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  we  should 

Mr.  Doherty.  He  is  referring  repeatedly  to  all  three  members. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  Mr.  Dohertj'  was  secretary  and  has  the  minutes. 
Any  time  the  other  two  men  make  a  statement,  if  you  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  he  has  the  data  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  merely  want  the  record  to  be  straight. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.    That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Counsel  has  repeatedly  referred  to  the  telephone 
conversation  which  was  recorded,  and  making  the  direct  statements 
tliat  the  members  of  the  committee — leaving  the  inference,  of  course, 
that  all  three  members  were  involved  in  that  telephone  conversation. 

Had  I  been  in  the  United  States,  I  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
involved.  I  was  abroad  at  that  time.  I  hope  the  record  is  crystal- 
clear  the  telephone  conversation  was  engaged  in  by  Vice  Presidents 
Knight  and  Birthright  with  the  persons  out  here  in  California. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  That  has  been  definitely  stated  several  times,  Mr. 
Doherty,  so  you  won't  have  to  be  concerned  about  that. 

Return  to  the  question  which  I  was  trying  to  ask  Mr.  Birthright. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Will  you  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Didn't  I  answer  it,  counsel  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 

Mr.  Birthright.  The  question  you  asked,  as  I  understand  it  now, 
was  that  this  group  out  here  had  a  clarification  issued  by  Mr.  Green ; 
is  that  correct  ? 
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^Ir.  McCaxx.  They  hnd  a  clnrificatioii  issued  by  someone.  AVho 
tliat  Avas,  I  can't  sav.  As  I  uudeistaiid,  the  industrv  received  a  elar- 
ification  from  Mr. 

Mr.  PijiCE.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Hutcheson  and  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Price.  Central  Labor  Council  received 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Received  (me  fi'om  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Price.  Tliev  were  identical. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Thej^'were  identical.  They  were  referrino-  in  the 
conversation  here — and  may  I  be  excused  while  I  ask  Mr.  Reaoan — • 
Mr.  Reagan,  where  did  you  receive  your  clarification? 

Mr.  Reagax.  We  didn't,  sir.  We  read  a  clarification  Avhen  we  got 
into  this  thing — read  the  clarifications  that  had  been  received  by  the 
others. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right. 

Mr.  Reagax.  Thej^  tell  me  there  was  a  copy  mailed 

Mr.  Kearxs.  There  was  only  one  question  asked.  That  was  to  ^Ir. 
Reagan. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  question,  if  you  will  come  back  to  it.  sir — in 
this  conversation  they  were  referring  to  a  clarification  whicli  they 
had  and  were  reading  from  at  this  end  and  continually  tliey  referred 
to  a  paragraph  starting  such-and-such  a  way,  and  you  said,  'T  don't 
have  it-in  my  clarification."    Can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  didn't  have  any  clarification  they  were  speaking 
to  me  about  at  the  time.    I  didn't  have  the  records,  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Didn't  you  have  the  clarification  in  front  of  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Knight,  did  you  have  the  clarification  in  front 
of  you  ? 

Mr.  Kxigiit.  When  that  conversation  took  place,  I  had  no  records 
whatever  before  me,  as  my  own. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Just  one  momeiit,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  refer  to  the  record.    May  we  have  a  5-minute  recess? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  So  ordered. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearxs.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  request,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  read  this  and  question  the  witnesses  with 
all  the  flashlights — I  am  not  trying  to  deny  you  boys  anything  joii 
want.  But  if  you  will  just  be  kind  enough  to  shoot  your  pictures 
now  and  let  me  go  on  with  the  examination.  I  have  to  look  right 
through  to  Mr.  Birthright  and  it  blinds  me.  T  can't  read  this  record 
and  carry  on  a  consecutive  line  of  thought.  If  you  have  any  pictures, 
I  wish  you  would  take  them  now;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  not 
be  intermitted  for  a  Avhile. 

Mr.  Birthright,  you  testified,  I  believe,  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  had 
several  cL'irifications  that  were  written;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  Counsel,  we  went  out  and  wrote  a  clarifica- 
tion, or  proposed  clarification,  and  we  came  back  into  the  room  and  we 
discussed  it.  Otlier  suggestions  wei'e  made,  and  we  would  go  out  and 
attempt  to  bring  in  a  clarification  that  was  acceptable. 

]\Ir.  McCaxx.  Oh ;  now,  you  went  out  of  the  room  and  wrote  a  clari- 
fication.   Now,  whose  room  are  you  talking  about? 
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Mr.  Birthright.  Anteroom  adjacent  to  the  executive  council  meet- 


ing. 


Mr.  McCann".  You  brought  in  your  first  clarification  to  the  execu- 
tive council  and  they  had  objections  to  that  clarification,  so  you  went 
out  in  the  anteroom  to  write  another  one;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Birthright.  To  correct  the  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  got  the  first  copy  you  wrote  they  objected 
to? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  have  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  got  that,  Mr.  Doherty  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTT,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  of  the  copies  of  the  clarifications 
you  wrote  prior  to  the  adoption  by  the  council  of  the  clarification 
which  you  did  finally  agree  on? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No.  sir,  because  the  clarification  of  August  16,  1946, 
is  the  official  document  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  it  is 
the  clarification  that  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  entire  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  made  the  objections  to  the  first  clarification 
which  you  prepared  and  brought  in,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  The  committee.  1  didn't  prepare  it.  Counsel.  The 
committee  prepared  it.  But  you  know  there  are  about  15  men  on  that 
council,  and  I  don't  remember  who  really  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Hutcheson  object? 

Mr.  Birthright.  He  discussed  the  matter ;  yes.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther he  was  the  first  man  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  discussed  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be 
wi-itten  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  He  made  lots  of  suggestions.  We  didn't  write  his 
suggestions  into  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  made  a  lot  of  proposals  to  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Not  to  us — ^to  the  council. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  in  explaining  this  matter  to  the  boys,  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  this  clarification  was  written  the  way  it  was 
in  order  to  create  "a  basket  of  words"  so  Mr.  Hutcheson  could  have 
something  to  fight  about? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  never  made  that  statement  to  any 
living  man. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Again  I  remind  counsel  I  was  not  involved  in  that 
telephone  conversation. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  telephone  conversation. 
I  am  talking  about  when  you  made  your  directive,  your  clarification. 
I  asked  the  question,  when  you  were  making  your  clarification,  if  it  is 
a  fact  that  you  told  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  representatives  in  Chicago 
that  this  clarification  was  "a  basketful  of  words,"  which  was  what  Mr. 
Hutcheson  wanted,  so  he  could  have  something  to  fight  over. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  recall  ever  using  that  expression  in  my  life- 
time.    However,  I  agree  with  Vice  President  Birthright.     We  did 
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have  several  rough  drafts.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number,  but  we  did 
have  them,  and  we  finally  arrived  at  this  agreement  which  was  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  executive  council. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Counsel,  ^Ir.  Knight 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Knight,  and  I  will  give  him  an- 
other opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  I  want  to  give  my  version  of  this  directive.  It  was 
discussed  in  council  meetings  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  of  August 
'46  at  quite  some  length.  I  don't  agree  there  were  objections  taken 
to  it.  It  was  suggested  by  various  ones.  This  language  conveys 
this:  Probably  if  different  words  were  used,  it  would  be  more  clear; 
it  would  be  easy  and  better  understood. 

We  were  then  asked  to  see  if  we  couldn't  write  up  something,  change 
the  language  some  way  to  make  it  more  clear.  We  went  out  in  the 
office  of  the  A.  F,  of  L.,  next  to  the  council  meeting  and  wrote  this 
so-called  clarification. 

We  came  in,  and  that  was  discussed  at  length.  And  the  same 
thing.  "Well,  this  word  means  so-and-so;  and  some  other  word 
comes  nearer  meaning  just  what  those  people  out  there  will  under- 
stand." 

We  went  out  and  wrote  the  second  one. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  Mr.  Ilutcheson  explain  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween construction  and  erection? 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Everybody  talked  about  that.  Mr.  Hutcheeoon  is 
not  the  only  construction  man  on  the  council.  There  are  numbers 
of  them. 

Mr.  McCanx.  ]\Ir.  Hutcheson  was  active  in  the  framing 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  the  wording  and  the  composition  of  this  direc- 
tive, though,  which  clarified  the  decision  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  As  was  every  other  member  of  the  council. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  counsel  that  the  deci- 
sion of  August  16  reads,  in  the  very  first  line,  '"Pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions handed  down  by  the  executive  council  at  its  session  held  August 
15,  1946,  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  committee  reviewed  the  work 
division,"  et  cetera.  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  handed  down  by  the 
executive  council. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  got  here  late  through  no  fault  of  our  own.  We 
got  here  yesterday  afternoon  and,  of  course,  we  missed  the  testimony 
given  at  the  morning  session.  Likewise,  we  weren't  here  last  week 
because  our  subpenas  were  not  served  on  us  until  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  August  13.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  M'hole  hearing  or  investiga- 
tion could  be  conducted  in  a  better  way  if  our  committee  makes  an 
offer  of  assistance  and  again,  in  keeping  with  our  previous  pledge  that 
we  would  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  this  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Edacatioa  and  Labor. 

We  noAv  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  ourselves  to  cross-examina- 
tion by  any  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  heretofore  or  who  will 
testify  hereafter,  providing,  of  course,  that  we  as  members  of  the 
committee  will  have  the  same  pi-i\ilege.     I  make  that  request  officially. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  request  be  denied  as  being 
contrary  to  the  congressional  procedure.  It  isn't  customary  in  any 
procedure  for  others  to  ask  questions.  It  is  customary  for  counsel  of 
the  committee  to  ask  the  questions  submitted — questions  which  he 
desires  and  any  questions  submitted  hj  parties  in  interest. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  response  to  that, 
that  in  the  cross-examination  of  you  your  counsel  may,  naturally,  ask 
questions  and  if  the  group  who  testified  yesterday  or  any  other  day 
are  upon  the  stand,  they  will  be  asked  further  questions.  Then  you 
will  have  the  opportunity,  through  your  counsel,  of  having  our  coun- 
sel ask  them  any  questions  you  wish  to  present  to  them.  That  has  been 
our  procedure. 

Mr.  DoiiEKTY.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  another  question? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Surely. 

Mr.  Doherty.  "Will  wc,  in  keepiu';!;  witli  conj:\Tessional  customs  and 
practices,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  review  the  transcript? 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  public  property.  You  can  have  any  oppor- 
tunity you  want  to  review  the  transcript. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  not  to  change  any  of  the  testimony  you  have 
given  under  oath. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  representatives  of  the  A,  F.  of  L.  We  appreciate 
your  courtesy  in  the  matter  and  the  committee  will  gladly  review  the 
transcript  of  all  those  who  have  testified  heretofore  and  we  will  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  anj^one  designated  by  the  chairman  of  this  very 
important  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one  statement  for  the  record, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  some  misunderstanding. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  in  behalf  of  this  committee  that  dispute 
as  to  what  was  said  yesterday  morning,  which  we  read  about  in  the 
newspapers,  where  the  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  were  working  indefatigably  to  straighten  out  the  jurisdictional 
difficulties  at  Hollywood. 

We  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  their  aims  and  objectives. 
Our  committee  appreciates  the  fact  that  they  came  to  Chicago  and 
that  they  devoted  so  much  time  and  effort  to  their  painstaking  situa- 
tion.    I  want  that  in  the  record. 

Mr,  Kearns.  No  objection,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  we  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  testified  by  Mr.  Arnold  that 
he  talked  with  Mr.  Birthright  in  Chicago.  This  is  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Arnold  with  respect  to  a  telephone  conversation  that  he 
had  with  Mr.  Birthright  after  the  telephone  conversation  with  the 
large  group. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Knisht. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Tt  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Price.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Birthright.  It  wasn't  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  Mr.  Knight.  I  will  have  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Knight.     I  saw  only  Mr.  Birthright's  name. 
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Startino;  over,  Mr.  Knifrlit,  it  Avas  testified  by  Mr.  Arnold  yesterday 
that  he  told  you  over  the  phone  about  the  telegram  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Birthrioht  and  he  asked  you  did  you  know  about  it. 
You  said  "No";  is  that  correct? 

jNlr.  KxKiiiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  he  said,  "Didn't  you  know  that  ISIr.  Birth- 
right sent  this  telegram  ?"  And  you  said,  "Xo ;  I  don't  know  what  the 
othei"  fellow  did.''    Is  that  accurate? 

j\Ir.  KxiGiiT.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  Mr.  Arnold  said,  "Will  you  listen  to  this 
just  a  minute?  This  is  the  thing  we  didn't  hear  of  yesterday  and 
we  are  trving  to  find  out  now  where  it  came  from.  I  read  to  him 
'erection  and  assemblying  upon  stages.'  And  I  said  'Did  you  hear 
anything  like  that?'"     Is  that  correct? 

^[r.  Knight.  I  can't  recall  just  the  language.  He  talked  about  that, 
as  I  recall.     What  the  language  was,  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  you  replied,  "Well,  he  said,  'ies,  I  think 
we  did  something  like  that.    I  am  not  sure.'  "    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  didn't  have  the  records.  I  think 
I  mentioned  that.     It  was  only  from  memory. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  let  me  read  that  once  more  to  you  and  tell  me 
this :  "Does  this  in  any  way  change  your  original  decision  and  your 
original  definition  of  the  decision?"  Did  he  read  something  to  you 
and  ask  you  that? 

JMr.  Knight.  There  have  been  so  many  I  can't  tell  you  whether  Mr. 
Arnold  did  or  not ;  probably  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  say,  "No,  it  does  not?" 

Mr.  Knight.  Our  classification  states  tliat  definitely. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  didn't  change  the  decision? 

Mr.  Knight.  Did  not  change  the  original  decision  of  December  26. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in  the  record  that  there 
is  an  error  in  giving  Father  Dunne's  address  as  the  University  of 
California.  It  has  been  requested  that  be  changed  to  Loyola.  I 
assume  there  is  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now%  gentlemen — and  I  address  this  remark  to  the 
secretary — three  membei's  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  yesterday  ad- 
vised us  they  met  with  you  in  Chicago.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Reagan, 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  by  another  gentleman,  that  you  three 
arbitrators  opened  by  "*  *  "  informing  us  they  were  meeting  us 
as  three  individuals,  that  they  no  longer  constituted  an  official  body 
or  an  arbitration  board  under  the  rules  of  arbitration.  They  informed 
us  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  arbitration  board  when  they 
handed  down  their  directive  in  December  1945."  Is  that  a  correct 
statement  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  That  is  substantially  true.  However,  counsel  re- 
peatedly refers  to  this  committee  as  an  arbitration  board. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  that  from  the  recoid. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  AMioever  said  it,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  we 
were  not  an  arbitration  board.  We  were  a  committee  representing  the 
executive  council,  instructed  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  to  make 
a  decision.  It  was  not  an  arbitration  board.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  be  clear  on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  weren't  you  more  of  a  study  group  of  the 
situation,  to  recommend  a  settlement  if  possible? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  correct  we  were  a  study 
group  to  carry  on  an  investigation  and  at  the  end  of  a  30-day  period 
to  hand  out  a  decision.  We  had  a  terrific  Job  of  handling  down  a  defi- 
nite decision  within  30  days  after  we  came  here. 

There  is  another  element  that  enters  that  picture  that  will  be  helpful 
to  your  committee.  We  were  told  by  the  representatives  of  several 
unions — I  am  relying  on  my  memor}^  now — that  contracts  would  ex- 
pire on  December  31,  1946,  and  because  of  that  fact  they  would  like 
the  decision  handed  down  before  the  first  of  the  year,  so  that  still 
further  complicated  matters  and  rushed  us  into  this  decision  that  was 
handed  down. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  the  directive  is  still  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  I  think  the  committee's  position  on  that  a  proper  position. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  the  directive  of  December  26,  1945,  is  still  in 
effect? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  All  right.  Now,  did  you  or  did  you  not  say  to  the 
Guild  Actors.  Mr.  Doherty — and  I  would  like  to  have  a  yes  or  no  on 
this — that  you  ceased  to  exist  as  an  official  body,  whether  you  call  it 
an  arbitration  board  or  not,  when  you  handed  down  your  directive 
in  December  1945  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Do  I  think  that  is  a  true  statement  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  Do  you  agree  with  that.  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  the  chap  that  made  that  statement 
to  the  representatives  of  the  guild  in  parlor  D  at  the  Morrison  Hotel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Birthright,  and  do  you  agree 
with  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  agree  it  was  no  longer  an  official  committee,  but 
I  didn't  hear  the  conversation. 

Mv.  McCann.  Was  your  action  of  August  1946  unofficial  and  an 
action  taken  by  you  after  you  ceased  to  have  official  standing? 

Mr.  Birthright.  We  were  directed  by  the  council. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  will  again  call  counsel's  attention  to  the  first  line 
of  these  instructions  of  August  15:  "Pursuant  to  instructions  handed 
down  by  the  executive  council  at  its  session  held»  August  15,  1946, 
*  *  *."  They  then  and  there  instructed  us  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a 
clarification.    I  think  that  is  very  clear, 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  very  clear. 

Mr,  Doherty.  In  the  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  very  clear,  indeed.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Doherty,  that  your  original  task  was  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the 
imions  in  question  ?    I  believe  that  you  so  testified  yesterday. 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  the  covenant  of  that  group  that  you  should 
come  out  here,  and  first  there  should  be  30  days  in  which  the  unions 
were  to  settle  their  problems,  and  if  they  didn't  settle  it,  then  you  had 
30  days  in  which  to  make  a  decision  as  to  how  they  should  be  settled ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  has  been  correctly  stated,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  handed  down  your  decision,  was  there 
ever  a  communication  directed  by  your  committee  to  the  parties  who 
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entered  into  that  contract  or  ajri'oement  advisin<T  them  that  you  were 
going  to  clarify  your  decision  in  December? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  When  we  handed  down  our  decision,  is  that  the  time 
sequence  there  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  After  you  handed  down  your  decision,  did  you  ever 
communicate  at  all  Avith  the  unions  involved  that  had  entered  into 
this  covenant  and  inform  them  you  were  going  to  clarify  that  de- 
cision ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann".  And  get  their  approval  of  that? 

JNIr.  DoHERTY.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  McCann.  Then,  in  other  words,  the  action  takiMi  by  you  was 
without  the  knoAvledge  and  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  who 
originally  authorized  you  to  render  a  binding  decision? 

Mv.  DoHERTY.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  get  that  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  When  you  say  "the  parties  who  authorized,"  are  you 
referring  to  the  executive  council  ? 

Ml-.  McCann.  Who  authorized  your  committee.  I  am  speaking  of 
all  of  the  unions  now  that  you  stated  entered  into  this  binding  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  counsel  should  realize  that  we  were 
appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right.  To  do  a  job  that  certain  unions  and 
industry  had  agreed  should  be  done. 

Mr,  DoHERTY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  never  informed  any  of  those  individual 
unions  or  industry  that  you  were  going  to  undertake  to  clarify  what 
you  had  done  officially  and  what  had  been  binding  upon  them. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  Birthright.  Maybe  I  can  lielp  you  on  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

^Ir.  Birthright,  The  people  who  objected  to  the  agreement — or, 
rather,  the  decision— was  Walsh,  of  the  lATSE,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson. 
Both  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  conferred  with  President  Green 
in  January,  following  the  rendering  of  the  decision;  and  President 
Green,  in  their  presence,  conferred  w^ith  this  committee.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, and  if  I  can  recall  properly,  they  were  the  only  two  men  repre- 
senting any  of  the  involved  unions  that  had  any  kick  to  make.  And 
on  that  premise,  the  executive  council,  as  he  has  read  to  you,  instructed 
us  to  try  to  render  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  industry  ])ind  itself  at  that  time,  sir,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  unions  did,  to  be  bound  ? 

Mr,  Birthright,  Yes;  it  was  told  here  yesterday  the  representa- 
tive«  of  the  movie  industry,  Mr,  Johnston,  Mr.  Nelson 

Mr.  McCann.  They  obligated  themselves  under  that,  and  they  were 
operating  under  your  decision  at  the  time  you  went  into  this  confer- 
ence at  the  instructions  of  the  council  to  clarify  it  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Those  involved  unions  were  present  at  the  council 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Nelson,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  render  the  decision,  and  they  would 
be  bound  by  it. 
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Mr.  McCann.  And  you  rendered  your  decision  and  your  official 
task  as  the  representative  of  these  several  groups,  who  had  obligated 
themselves  to  be  bound  by  that  decision,  was  completed? 

Mr.  Birthright.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned  at  the  moment ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCanx.  At  the  moment.  But  your  power,  even  though  it  did 
not  exist,  was  exercised  in  August  in  the  clarification? 

Mr.  Birthright.  By  instructions  of  the  executive  council. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  several  unions  that 
had  signed  up,  nor  by  the  instructions  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  We  weren't  taking  instructions  from  the  industry, 
under  no  circumstances.     They  agreed  to  put  our  findings  in  eifect. 

Mr.  McCanx.  When  you  held  your  meeting  here,  who  were  the 
representatives  of  industry  with  wliom  you  consulted,  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  contacted  Paramount.  I  don't  recall  the  gentle- 
man's name.    It  is  probably  in  the  record  here  somewhere. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  Mr.  Boren  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Yes;  Mr.  Boren  is  correct.  And  we  went  through 
Paramount  Studio  in  Mr.  Boren's  company.  That  was  our  official 
contact  with  the  industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  there,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  At  Paramount  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  went  through  on  a  Saturday  morning,  December 
8, 1945.  I  would  say  that  we  were  there — this  is  from  memory,  now — 
I  would  say  some  3  or  4  hours,  because  we  had  an  afternoon  meeting 
scheduled  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Hollywood,  and  we  came  back  and 
held  a  final  meeting  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  only  contact  which  you  had  with  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Doherty.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Doherty,  what  effort  did  you  make  to 
ascertain  whether  the  unions  had  reached  any  agreement  during  the 
30  days  prior  to  your  coming  there  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival  in  Hollywood,  we 
called  all  of  the  groups  together,  the  seven  unions  involved,  and  I 
should  say  here  and  now  that  there  are  other  crafts  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry  which  were  not  involved  in  the  dispute,  such  as  the 
teamsters  and  others,  who  were  not  a  party  to  the  dispute. 

We  had  these  representatives  of  the  seven  unions  present  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  and  we  asked  them  the  definite  question  as  to  whether 
they  had  reached  any  agreements  among  themselves. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  very  definitely,  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Counsel,  we  not  only  requested  them  to  settle  their  dispute 
before  Ave  moved  into  the  picture,  but  we  literally  begged  those  men  to 
get  together  and  exercise  some  degree  of  collective  common  sense  so 
this  committee  would  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  handing 
down  a  decision.  There  was  only  one  answer  relative  to  an  agree- 
ment, which  affected  a  local  of  the  lATSE  and  a  local  of  the  carpen- 
ters relative  to  "grip"  men. 

Therefore,  we  took  no  testimony  whatever  on  the  issue  of  "grip" 
men.  That  was  the  only  one  that  had  any  agreement  whatsoever. 
I  understand  even  that  one  has  been  challenged  since ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  who  executed  the  contract  between  the 
"grip"  men — motion  picture  studio  "grips,"  local  Xo.  80?  Do  you 
know  who  executed  that  for  them  ? 
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Mr.  DoiTERTY.  No ;  I  %yould  assume  they  were  the  constituted  le<^al 
officials  of  the  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  receive  the  contract  in  evidence? 

Mr.  DoiiERTT.  Xo;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  wlio  executed  the  contract  on  behalf 
of  the  motion  picture  studio  car))enters'  local  946? 

Mr.  DoTTERTY.  No;  I  cannot  qurto  from  memory. 

Mr,  ISIcCann.  Do  you  recall  that  the  contract,  or  did  anyone  inform 
you  that  the  contract  between  the  "grips"  and  the  carpenters  dealt  with 
the  very  problem  which  you  made  a  decision  on  with  respect  to  set 
erection  in  December  1945? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  We  were  not  so  informed. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  made  your  decision  without  this  contract  be- 
tween the  "o-rips"  and  the  carpenters  being  in  evidence  at  all  I 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  we  were  definitely  in- 
structed by  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  if  there  had  been 
any  agreements  between  the  30  days,  that  that  particular  agreement 
would  not  be  a  part  of  our  investigation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
this  to  the  witnesses  before  proceeding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  perhaps  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobb  is  very 
wise.  We  will  let  the  gentlemen  look  over  this.  We  do  not  want  to 
take  any  advantage  of  them.  I  would  like  for  you  to  be  familiar 
with  it  before  I  interrogate  you  about  it. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  May  I  have  some  of  my  records  back  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Surely.     They  are  always  available  to  you. 

We  will  recesse  for  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  order,  please. 

Mr.  Counsel,  the  witnesses  have  decided  they  have  had  ample  time 
to  examine  the  contract.     Proceed. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Before  counsel  proceeds,  I  should  like  to  correct  the 
record,  through  inadvertence  for  which  I  apologize.  I  find  that  the 
agreement  was  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  by  the  carpenters' 
union.  However,  it  was  not  considered  in  our  December  26,  1945, 
decision  because  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  agreement  between  two 
locals  of  two  international  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  may  I  have  a  copy  of  the  directive — I  mean 
the  original  order  of  the  executive  board. 

So  you  paid  no  attention  to  the  contract  which  was  entered  into 
between  motion  picture  studio  grips'  local  80  of  the  lATSE  and  motion 
picture  studio  carpenters'  local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  which  was  made  on  the  13th  day 
of  November  1945,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  agreement 
between  tlie  international  unions^ 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  said  that  wo  understood  it  to  be  an  agreement 
between  two  locals  of  the  international  unions  involved,  and  because 
two  of  the  locals  of  two  international  unions  reached  an  agreement, 
the  committee  was  so  elated  that  we  thouglit  tli(>  agreement  was  pre- 
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sented  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  and  therefore  we  did  not  investi- 
gate the  agreement  because  our  specific  instruction  from  the  council 
was  that  the  unions  themselves  would  have  30  days  in  which  to  settle 
their  own  disputes,  and  here  were  two  unions  that  apparently  had 
settled  their  own  dispute. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  know,  Mr.  Doherty,  what  the  work  was 
that  had  been  done  by  the  grips  prior  to  your  decision  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  were  told  that  they  were  largely  handy  men 
around  the  studios  who  transported  the  finished  products  either  from 
the  carpenter  shop  or  the  property  shop,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  any 
other  shop,  to  the  sets,  the  locations,  and  the  stages.  That  is  my 
memory,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Is  that  your  memory,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoHERTT.   Is  that  your  memory  on  it? 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Well,  that  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.   And  what  about  you,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  your  understanding  that  the  grips  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  ? 

Mr.  Dohertt.   That  is  my  memory,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  your  understanding  that  the  grips  were  just 
the  common  laborers  who  brought  the  material  from  the  workshops  to 
the  stages  and  took  it  away.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dohertt.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  common  laborers. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  to  reflect  on  the  laborers,  but  is  that 
what  you  meant  that  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Dohertt,   The  laborers,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  your  understanding  that  the  grips  had  no 
duties  to  perform  on  the  stages  for  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  am  relying  on  memory  again.  My  memory  is  that 
somewhere  in  the  discussion  they  dismantled  some  of  the  property  or 
the  material  that  had  been  assembled  on  those  sets  and  locations. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  either  stored  that  material  or  burned  it — 
destroyed  it? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  of  sets 
on  stages? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  was  our  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  when  you  made  your  directive,  3'ou  gave  nothing 
in  the  way  of  stage  work  to  the  grips  at  all,  did  you?  I  am  referring 
to  section  8  on  page  8  of  the  award.  You  gave  the  erection  of  sets 
on  stages  to  the  lATSE,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  as  provided  in 
section  1. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that ;  and  you  gave  no  authority,  and 
it  was  not  your  intention  to  give  any  new  authority,  other  than  the 
labor  that  you  have  indicated,  to  the  grips? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  decide  the  controversy 
that  existed  between  the  grips  and  the  carpenters,  or  the  local  of  the 
carpenters'  union  and  the  local  of  the  lATSE,  because,  as  I  have  said 
previously,  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  and  therefore  we  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  that  agreement. 
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IVIr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  know  when  you  made  this  decision  that  the 
language  used  in  your  tlirective — "erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except 
as  provided  in  section  l'" — took  all  of  the  previous  historical  con- 
struction rights  of  the  carpenters  away  from  them  and  all  of  the  jne- 
vious  historical  rights  of  the  grips  away  from  them? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  As  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  that 
was  not  our  intention. 

Ml-.  McCaxx.  But  you  gave  nothing  to  the  grips;  vou  gave  it  to  tlie 
lATSE. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think  it  should  be  repeated  here  for  the  record  that 
we  copied  that  part  of  the  directive,  or  the  decision,  from  the  February 
5,  1025,  agreement;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  furnished  you  with  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
known  as  the  1926  agreement?  Would  your  records  show  wlio  fur- 
nished that? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  No;  our  records  w-ould  not  show.  As  I  recall — and 
I  am  not  certain — as  I  recall,  quoting  from  memory,  I  think  it  came 
from  the  electrical  workers.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  You  think  it  came  from  the  electrical  workers.  Now^ 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  when  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
appeared  in  Chicago,  you  explained  to  those  men,  as  set  out  in  your 
directive,  or  you  decision  of  December  1945,  that  you  had  before  you 
three  courses  of  action  as  a  committee;  and  you  decided  not  to  follow 
through  with  the  first  and  second  courses  of  action  because  they  were 
not  wise,  and  then  you  decidcvl  finally  that  the  cour.  e  of  liction  that 
you  would  base  it  upon  was  the  historical  background  of  the  duties 
and  the  activities  of  these  unions.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes;  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  then,  when  they  came  to  you  and  when  these 
men  came  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the  actresses  from  that 
guild  came  to  you  and  asked  you  the  question,  ''How  do  you  explain 
your  August  clarification?"  did  you  or  did  you  not,  Mr.  Doherty, 
reply  :  '"We  never  should  have  made  it"? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  make  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  know  you  didn't  say  that? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  know  I  didn't. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Knight  ? 

Mr.  KxiGiiT.  I  think  I  made  the  statement  that  every  time  you 
issue  an  interpretation  or  a  clarification  you  add  confusion,  and  that 
interpretation  will  have  to  be  interpreted  later,  so  it  is  just  one  in- 
tei'pretation  on  top  of  another  and  just  a  vehicle  for  further  confusion. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now  I  am  quoting  from  the  language  of  Mr.  IJeagan 
before  this  committee  yesterday  morning: 

Did  you,  or  eithor  of  you,  make  this  statement  to  the  Screen  Actors  Guild: 
"When  we  wrote  the  August  clarification  as  a  result  of  the  8  months'  ceaseless 
pressure  on  the  part  of  Big  Bill  Hutcheson,  Mr.  Hutcheson  wanted  a  basljet  of 
words." 
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Mr.  DoHEKTY.  We  have  alrejidy  answered  that  question.  The 
answer  is  ''No." 

Mr.  Knight.  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  HiKTiiRiGiiT.  Emphatically,  no. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  If  the  chainnan  will  permit,  I  think,  at  this  point,  m 
fairness  to  the  actors  and  ourselves,  it  should  be  said  that  we  did  tell 
the  actors  that  we  knew  full  well  that  the  moment  we  crossed  a  ''t"  or 
dotted  an  "i"  that  we,  as  a  committee  of  the  executive  counsel,  were 
then  admitting  to  some  extent  that  there  must  have  been  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  original  directive  that  we  handed  down  on  December  26, 
1945,  and  I  think  that  is  perhaps  what  you  have  in  mind,  or  Mr.  Eea- 
gan  had  in  mind  during  his  testimony. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  it  was  testified  before  us  yesterday  that 
3'ou  gentlemen  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild:  "Any  other  clarification  would  be  just  another  basket  of 
words.  We  have  made  the  one  mistake  and  we  don't  want  any  further 
pressure."    Did  3^ou  make  that  statement  'i 

Mr.  DoHEKTY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  made  no  statement  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  answer  anything  you  have  in  mind, 
Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  never  made  a  statement  of  that  kind.  I  may  have 
said  that  the  more  interpretations  there  are  issued,  the  more  confusion 
there  would  be,  and  it  is  my  position  that  we  shouldn't  render  any 
more. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Reagan  ask  you  gentlemen  the  following 
question  :  "What  kind  of  pressure  do  you  mean  ?"  And  did  you  reply  : 
"To  explain  that  would  be  to  go  into  the  internal  politics  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L." 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  recall  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  but 
I  am  not  quite  so  certain  that  that  was  the  answer.  I  think  our  answer 
was  something  like  this,  that  the  presidents  of  two  large  international 
unions,  the  lATSE  and  the  brotherhood  of  carpenters,  were  in  dis- 
agreement over  the  decision  handed  down  December  26. 1945,  and  that 
because  of  the  disagreement  much  turmoil  existed  in  Hollywood  and 
therefore  the  executive  council  was  again  considering  the  situation.  I 
think  it  Avas  something  like  that  that  I  answered.  Of  course,  no  tran- 
script was  taken,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  and  unfortunately  I  am 
not  a  movie  actor.  Just  5  years  ago  I  left  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  I  carried  mail  for  19  years,  I  am  proud  to  say,  and  I  have  been 
in  Washington  these  past  5  or  6  years — nearly  6  years  now — and  there- 
fore I  did  not  commit  to  memory  everything  that  was  said  in  the  con- 
ference at  Chicago,  but  I  have  a  fair  recollection  of  our  ceaseless  efforts 
to  help  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  everyone  else  identified  with  the 
Hollywood  dispute,  so  that  the  turmoil  and  the  strife  that  existed  out 
here  could  be  stopped  and  so  the  people  could  go  back  to  work  and  earn 
their  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  may  I  ask  the  question  again  ?  I  want  to  ask 
it  of  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Knight,  do  you  remember  the  question,  "What 
kind  of  pressure  do  you  mean?"  and  that  your  group  replied  "To  ex- 
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plain  that  would  be  to  go  into  the  internal  politics  of  the  A.  F.  of  L."? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  don't  recall  making  any  such  statement  about  A.  F. 
of  L.  policy. 

Mr.  McCann.  J)o  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Birthright'^ 

Mr.  BiKTHRiGiiT.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MgCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  have  already  said  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  1  want  to  read  to  you  some  testi- 
mony which  occurs  in  the  record  on  this  question  of  resignations — 
read  it  just  as  it  occurred  before  us — so  that  you  may  have  a  chance 
to  make  any  other  and  further  corrections  you  deem  advisable. 

Mr.  Reagan.  They  told  us  they  had  their  written  resignations  in  their  pockets, 
these  three  international  vice  presidents,  their  rt^signations  to  the  executive 
oouueil  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  if  the  executive  council  reversed  their  December 
directive. 

Continuing,  omitting  the  statement  of  Mr.  Somerset. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  the.v  liave  these  resignations  in  their  pockets? 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  understood  wliile  they  were  sitting  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  had  their  resignations  hi  their  pockets? 

Mr.  Reagan.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  they  were  forced  to  make  any  further  clarification. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Or  if  their  December  arbitration  was  reversed  by  the  executive 
council. 

]Mr.  McCann.  The  December  award  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  still  haven't  completed  what  you  told  me  the  other  day  with 
respect  to  the  pressures  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  is  some- 
thing more  you  left  out  there.    Can  you  recall  that? 

Then  he  goes  into  another  subject.  Now,  I  wonder  if  that  refreshes 
the  recollection  of  any  of  you  and  if  you  want  to  make  any  further 
statement  about  that. 

Mr.  DoHEKTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  as  God  is  my  judge  and 
I  am  under  oath,  I  swear  that  I  have  never  written  out  my  resigna- 
tion as  a  vice  president  of  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
or  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  this  committee.  I  stand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Counsel,  on  what  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  morning's 
hearing  relative  to  having  a  hazy  recollection  of  having  discussed  this 
problem  with  the  representatives  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  read  from  the  testimony  again. 
Mr.  Reagan  is  still  testifying.    He  said : 

The  three  men  said  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  meant.  Tliere 
was  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hutcheson  as  to  what  they  meant.  That  is 
why  he  wouldn't  accept  it,  because  they  said,  "We  intended  to  give  the  juris- 
diction over  set  erection  to  the  lATSE  with  tlie  exception  of  mill  and  trim 
work." 

Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  but  it 
is  probably  true  that  we  said  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  say  to  that  question,  Mr.  Kniglit?  Do 
you  want  it  read  over  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  might  have  been  said,  but  I  don't  recall  saying  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  answer,  Mr.  Birthright? 
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iSIr.  Birthright.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  in  the 
decision  handed  down  December  26,  1945,  that  we  did  give  the  juris- 
diction over  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  to  the  lATSE  with  tho 
exception— may  I  read  it  correctly : 

Section  8,  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as  provided  in  section  1. 
That  is  a  definite,  bona  fide  fact.    Now  section  1,  Mr.  Chairman,  retids 
as  follows : 

It  is  understood  by  botli  parties  thac  members  of  the  lATSE  are  recognized 
to  have  jurisdiction — to  have  charge  of,  to  adjust  and  operate — 

Beg  pardon.    Section  1  reads : 

All  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets  and  stages. 

Now,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  never  been  a  carpenter  in  my  life. 
I  have  been  a  telegraph  operator,  such  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  However,  the  distinguished  chairman  was  at 
one  time  in  the  construction  business  in  Chicago,  111.,  according  to 
his  biography  in  the  Congressional  Directory,  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  in  this  instance,  could  give  us  a  definition  of  trim 
and  mill  work.  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  mill  work,  it  means 
practically  anything  that  a  carpenter  does ;  and  I  think  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  and  counsel  will  permit,  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  give  a  brief  description  of  our  visit  to  Paramount  relative  to 
the  carDenter  shop  and  the  property  shop.    I  will  do  so  very  briefi3\ 

Mr.  McCanist.  If  you  will  just  wait  and  let  me  finish  these  ques- 
tions that  I  haA'e  to  ask,  then  you  may  come  back  to  that,  but  I  don't 
want  to  divert  my  questions.  I  want  an  answer  to  the  question.  You 
have  said  now,  "We  probably  said  that,"  and  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  three  sentences  back,  and  I  also  ask  you  if  this  was  cor- 
rect :  "The  three  men  said  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  they 
meant."    Did  you  three  men  say  that  to  them  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  meant. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  any  doubt  as  to  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Birth- 
right? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  No. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  explain 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  confine  it  to  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  restated  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Keagan.  Mr. 
Reagan  says,  "The  three  men" — referring  to  you — "said  there  was 
never  any  doubt  as  to  wdiat  they  meant."  Now,  I  ask  you 
gentlemen- 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  meant  pertaining  to  what  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  end  of  the  sentence,  sir,  as  to  what  they 
meant  in  their  declaration,  in  their  decision.  That  is  what  they  are 
talking  about.  If  I  have  to  read  back  the  sentence,  I  can  do  so.  Strike 
that  and  we  will  start  over. 
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Now  I  am  iroinir  to  road  tlio  tostimonv.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  two 
paragraphs  back,  so  that  the  oentlciuen  will  know  just  what  Mr.  Rea- 
gan is  talking  about : 

We  said,  "We  have  been  under  the  impression  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  the  December  arl)itrati()ii  a\v:ird  meant,  and  that  that  has  caused 
tiie  entire  dilhculty" — that  one  side  claimed  the  August  chirlfication  did  not  re- 
verse the  December  award,  it  merely  reversed  the  interpretation  of  it.  It  had 
been  wrongly  interpreted  in  December. 

The  three  men  said  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  meant.  There 
was  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hutcheson  as  to  what  thoy  meant.  That  i^^  why 
he  wouldn't  accept  it. 

Now  this  is  the  question  to  you  tliree  gentlemen :  Did  you  say  those 
things? 

Mr.  BiKTHRioiiT,  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  KxiGiiT.  I  don't  recall  making  a  statement  of  that  character. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Up  to  the  last  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
recollection  that  I  may  have  said  it  or  something  along  those  lines, 
but  I  don't  recall  having  said.  "That  is  why  he  would  not  accept  it," 
meaning  Hutcheson,  I  assume,  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
knew  what  we  meant  by  everything  we  put  in  the  December  26  deci- 
sion? We  knew  others  might  not  know  and,  of  course,  they  took  ex- 
ception. They  placed  a  different  interpretation  on  it,  and  I  would 
not  attempt  to  say  what  it  meant,  because  I  have  not  read  that  deci- 
sion since  then. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  if  I  may  proceed.  Mr.  Eeagan  now  is  asking 
you  gentlemen  a  question  or  presenting  a  question  to  you,  let  us  say: 

We  said,  "Do  you  inte^id  that  the  sets  should  be  built  on  the  sound  stage  by 
the  lATSE,  with  the  exception  of  mill  and  trim  work?"' 
They  said,  "Yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  we  meant." 

Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Doherty  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  probably  correct.  Mi".  Chairman. 

Mr.  jMcCaxx.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  it  is  substantially  so,  as  far  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Doherty  of  the  mailmen  who  said.  "Why  shouldn't  it  be?" 
He  said,  "That  is  an  entei'tainment  industry,  and  historically  the  lATSE  has 
been  an  entertaimiieiit  union.  Why  shouldn't  they  have  the  right  to  do  the 
work  in  the  entertainment  business?  Certainly  they  can't  go  out  and  compete 
with  the  building-trades  business." 

Is  that  a  correct  quotation  from  you,  Mr.  Dougherty? 
Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  largely  correct:  however.  I  think  I  confined 
it  to  sets  on  stages  and  location.     That  is  my  memory. 

Mr.  McCann.  "We  used  all  the  words" — this  is  Mr.  Reagan  in  his 


"f^" 

"t 


testimony,  and  he  is  addressing  a  question  to  you  men — 'you  mean 
construction,  erection,  building  of  a  set?*  They  said,  'Yes.' ''  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  if  it  was  said, 
it  certainly  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  directive  we  handed 
down  on  December  26,  1945. 
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Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  we  proceeded  on  the  assumption  most  of  the 
time  that  erection  and  construction  and  building  w^ere  synonymous 
words,  and  that  may  have  been  said. 

Mr.  MgCanx.  You  think  it  may  have  been  said? 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  Might  have  been :  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Birthright? 

iMr.  Birthright.  I  wouldn't  say,  because  I  don't  think  I  would  sit 
idly  by  and  give  away  the  work  of  the  carpenters  to  somebody  that 
it  didn't  belong  to,  and  I  think  the  stage  hands  had  their  right  in  the 
premises,  on  the  stage,  and  I  don't  recall  this  conversation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  men  a  question,  and  this  is 
the  testimony  again  of  Mr.  Reagan : 

We  said,  "We  have  been  instructed  by  our  membership  to  back  arbitration 
machinery." 

Do  you  recall  that  statement,  Mr.  Doherty?  "We  have  been  in- 
structed by  our  membership  to  back  arbitration  machinery."  Mr. 
Reagan  is  talking  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Doherty.  He  may  have  said  it,  but  t  don't  recall  it. 

jNlr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  it,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Birthright.  The  only  thing  I  can  remember.  Counsel,  is  that 
there  was  a  certain  resolution  in  the  convention  on  the  subject  mutter ; 
that  is  all. 

]\Tr.  MoCanx.  Proceeding  with  his  statement : 

D<>  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  first  vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  deliberately  and  willfully  flouting  the  very  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion by  blocking  the  award? 

That  is  a  question  to  you  gentlemen,  and  your  answer  was,  "Yes." 

Is  that  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  recall  anything  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  haven't  any  recollection  of  it.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  were  through  on  December  26  when  we  signed  and  placed 
that  decision  in  the  United  States  mail,  under  the  directive,  if  you 
will  study  that  carefully.  We  have  tried  to  forget  this  and  it  should 
not  be  expected  that  our  memoiT  would  be  as  clear  as  has  been  that 
of  Mr.  Reagan  and  these  other  gentlemen  who  are  here  with  that 
thing  every  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  may  have  been  through  in  December,  but  you 
certainly  acted  again  in  August. 

Mr.  Knight.  We  didn't  Sict  as  a  committee;  on  instructions  from 
the  executive  council,  we  wrote  that  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  act  as  a  committee,  but  you  acted  under 
the  instructions  of  the  executive  council. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Council,  I  want  to  interrupt  at  this  time.  We 
have  been  here  quite  a  while. 

Before  recessing  for  lunch  I  want  to  say  I  do  feel  this  in  justice 
to  this  committee  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  at  all  times  that  they 
are  not  in  the  movie  industry,  they  are  not  employed  in  phases  of 
this  work,  and  they  were  merely  appointed,  as  I  would  designate 
their  appointment,  as  a  study  group  here  and  after  the  study  was 
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made  that  they  would  hand  down  a  decision  as  to  what  could  be  done 
in  regard  to  settlement. 

Now,  lots  of  times  I  am  sure  their  terminology  of  phases  of  the  work 
here  might  be  misconstrued,  because  of  their  not  being  associated 
with  this  type  of  work. 

I  feel  that  they,  Mr.  Counsel,  are  doing  great  service  to  this  com- 
mittee in  being  here,  because  their  finding,  obviously,  and  the  inter- 
views had  with  the  actors  guild  and  management  of  the  other  groups 
is  going  to  be  a  great  factor  in  assisting  us  here  in  getting  the  proper 
testimony  into  the  record  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  lay  our  fingers 
on  the  possible  cause  of  this  jurisdictional  strike. 

Air.  McCann".  I  think,  i\lr.  Chairman,  you  are  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Kp:iARXS.  And  I  think  that  we  can  proceed  under  this  principle 
this  afternoon,  and  we  will  reconvene  at  2  p.  m.     We  stand  adjourned. 

(At  11 :  55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOOlSr  SESSION" 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

As  we  start  the  afternoon  session  I  hope  everybody  will  be  as  quiet 
as  possible.  We  are  trying  to  accommodate  the  group  that  wants 
to  hear  the  hearings.  As  long  as  your  conduct  is  such  that  we  can 
leave  as  many  in  the  courtroom  as  possible,  I  am  glad  to  accommodate. 
Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT,  WILLIAM  C.  BIRTHRIGHT, 
AND  WILLIAM  P.  DOHERTY— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  believe  you  testified  this  morning 
at  the  time  of  the  telephone  conversation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  guild  in  Los  Angeles  that  you  did  not  have  the  directive,  or  any  of 
the  interpretations  of  the  directive,  or  clarification  of  the  directive, 
before  you ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  telephone  conversation, 
Mr.  Birthright,  in  which  the  following  is  said : 

Mr.  TiNSDALB.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  am  sorry  to  keep  interrupting,  but  apparently 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  language  of  the  memorandum  which  you  have  before 
you  and  the  memoranda  which  we  have. 

Did  you  have  anything  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  had  notes — memorandum  notes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  a  memorandum  note  before  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  didn't  have  the  official  document  at  all. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  had  no  official  document  at  all? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Birthright  answered,  "I  have  no  memoranda.     I  have  the  full  actual  report." 

Is  that  false  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  had  the  statement  we  had  written,  but  it  wasn't 
official.  It  wasn't  part  of  the  minutes ;  just  a  copy  of  it  is  all  I  had. 
I  had  the  wrong  copy,  as  I  said  here  yesterday.  I  went  back  to  my 
office  the  next  day  and  found  the  original. 
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Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Murphy- 


Mr.  McCann.  That  is  why  you  telegraphed  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Birthright.  We  quoted  the  original,  the  final. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  have  just  three  or  four 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  and  then  questions  from 
counsel  around  the  table. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Before  you  proceed  into  that  phase,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may,  in  behalf  of  our  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  I  made  a  request  this 
morning  which  was  promptly  denied.  I  repeat  that  request  now. 
That  the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  will  submit  itself  to  cross-examination 
by  any  of  the  witnesses  who  have  previously  testified  or  who  will 
hereafter  testify,  providing  our  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  is  given  equal 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  witnesses.  I  now  request  that  conces- 
sion or  consideration  for  authorization  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  on  this. 
We  have  a  procedure  here  that  we  must  follow,  which  is  typical  of 
congressional  investigations.  If  this  was  the  first  one  I  was  on,  it 
woukl  be  different,  but  I  have  been  on  four  or  five  of  these  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  have  made  it  a  rule  that  counsel  of  any  group,  or 
you  as  an  individual,  may  write  out  the  questions  and  submit  them  to 
the  counsel  of  this  committee  and  the  questions  will  be  asked  of  anyone 
that  you  deem  wise  to  answer  the  question.  If  they  have  not  been  on 
the  stand,  I  will  be  glad  to  swear  them  in  and  put  them  on  the  stand. 
But  I  hope  that  you  can  bear  with  the  idea  that  we  could  not  have  just 
a  free-for-all  examination  of  everybody  we  put  on  the  stand  by  the 
various  groups  here.    We  could  not  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Your  answer  is  no,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  will  have  to  be  no,  Mr.  Doherty.  I  must  have  it 
processed  through  the  counsel,  and  we  have  not  had  the  question  come 
up  until  the  arrival  of  you  gentlemen,  and  we  have  processed  this 
hearing  here,  and  counsel  of  all  the  groups  have  sat  around  the  table 
and  no  one  has  been  denied  a  right  to  ask  a  question  through  the 
counsel. 

I  have  rolled  that  several  of  them  were  not  the  type  of  question  that 
should  be  asked,  but  other  than  that  we  have  had  no  controversy  here. 
So  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  discontinue  the  procedure  we  have 
been  following. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  my  request  this  morning  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  made  it  this  afternoon.  There  are  here  in  this 
room  many  people  who  do  not  understand  all  phases  of  this  situation, 
who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  identified  with  the  motion-picture 
industry,  and  because  of  that  fact  I  thought  that  they  ought  to  hear 
everything,  and  my  colleagues  concur  in  that  thought. 

Mr,  Kearns.  There  is  no  objection  to  everybody  hearing  everything. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

INIr.  Doherty.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  general  counsel 

called  me  into  the  anteroom.    I  asked  him  if  I  could  bring  my  two 

colleagues  in  and  he  said  "No."     Since  that  time  there  have  been  several 

.recesses.    At  each  time  general  counsel  takes  a  select  few  and  takes 

them  off  into  the  anteroom.    What  he  concocts  in  there  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  take  exception  to  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Doherty.  There  has  been  no  favoritism  shown  anybody 
here. 
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Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman 


Mr.  Keakns.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  invited  thcgeneral  counsel  in  there  with  certain 
people.  After  all,  I  am  runnino;  this  investigation.  Don't  blame  the 
counsel  for  everything.  I  am  the  Member  of  Congress  running  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Dohertt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the  record  clear, 
that  you,  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  have  been  preeminently 
fair,  and  I  make  that  statement  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  committee.  Your  counsel,  however,  has  been  unfair,  and 
I  make  that  statement  for  the  record.  Last  night  after  you  recessed 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  records  wliich  were  ])laced  into  the 
record  of  this  meeting  by  motion  of  counsel  were  here  unjirotected 
and  unguarded,  and  I  attempted  to  enter  this  anteroom  wherein  Mr. 
Sorrell  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  were  present.  I  was  denied  admission  to 
tliat  anteroom,  and  eventually,  after  much  struggle,  I  finally  got  the 
records  in  the  hands  of  general  counsel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  may  I  correct  you  there,  please  ?  I  had 
invited  Mr.  Sorrell  and  these  gentlemen  there  that  were  appearing 
for  the  industry  and  the  various  labor  groups.  We  were  trying  to 
provide  a  larger  place  for  these  hearings,  and  that  is  how  I  happened 
to  meet  with  those  groups  back  there  in  that  room  last  night. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Last  night. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Last  night.  You  came  to  the  door  and  knocked  and 
Mr.  McCann  told  you  that  he  would  take  care  of  theni  if  you  placed 
them  on  the  counsel  table ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  And  he  did  not  admit  me  to  the  room.  He  denied 
me  that  right.     And  I  still  think  it  was  a  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  invited  those  people  to  meet  for  a  discussion  about 
where  we  would  hold  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Doherty.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  all  through  these  hear- 
ings, up  until  now,  General  Counsel  McCann  has  taken  advice  from 
lawyers  on  all  sides  of  him.  They  have  prompted  him  repeatedly  and 
we  of  the  committee  have  not  taken  exception. 

Mr.  Kearns,  All  right,  just  a  minute.  I  will  excuse  these  three 
men  from  the  stand  right  now.  All  three  are  excused.  ]Mr.  Luddy, 
will  you  take  the  witness  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  G.  LUDDY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  for  the  record  whether 
or  not  you  have  been  able  to  give  counsel  to  the  counsel  for  the  Labor 
Committee  without  writing  questions  and  submitting  them  to  him  for 
answer  by  the  witness  who  was  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Price  is  out. 

Mr.  Keaijns.  All  right,  you  may  substitute  for  him.  You  may  repre- 
sent him.     I  will  call  him  wlien  he  does  come  into  the  room. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAURICE  B.  BENJAMIN— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  liave. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question:  Have  you  been 
willing;  to  advise  the  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  regarding  questions  to  be  asked  witnesses  without  putting 
it  in  writing  and  passing  it  to  counsel  or  the  secretary  of  counsel? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  or  you  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question.  We  have 
followed  that  procedure,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  have  you  advised  counsel  without  it  being 
in  writing? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Unless  he  asked  you  whether  or  not  a  certain  reference 
to  any  testimony  was  such  and  such  a  document  or  not? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  thank  you, 

Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  been  sworn,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand?  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ZACH  LAMAR  COBB,  ATTORNEY,  REPRESENTING 
CARPENTERS  UNION,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Cobb,  have  you  had  the  authority  or  the  privilege 
of  advising  the  counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
regarding  questions  to  ask  the  witness  in  the  chair,  unless  you  write 
it  out  on  paper  and  submit  it  to  the  counsel  or  the  secretary? 

Mr.  CoRB.  It  has  been  the  procedure  for  me  to  write  my  questions 
out  and  to  submit  them  to  the  counsel.  In  some  instances  where 
there  was  some  hesitancy  to  ask  my  questions,  I  have  made  protests, 
as  the  chairman  know'S. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  recall,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  CoBB.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  those  protests, 
because  I  am  liere  alone  representing  the  individual  carpenters,  ancl 
I  have  objected  very  strenuously  when  the  attorneys  for  the  motion- 
picture  companies  have  undertaken  to  censor  some  of  my  questions. 
I  could  not  answer  j'our  question  with  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No"  without 
this  explanation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Cobb.  Have  you  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  censor  questions  that  have  been  handed  to  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  have  not  had  any  questions  handed  me  for  censor- 
ship, and  I  would  now  waive  the  right  to  censor  any  attornej^'s  ques- 
tions, because  in  my  opinion  the  full  truth  should  be  brought  out  in 
this  hearing  without  any  censorship. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  but  it  was  my 
understanding  that  several  times  questions  were  written  out  on  paper 
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and  passed  amon<^  the  various  counsel  to  determine  -whether  or  not  the 
question  should  be  asked,  and  on  such  occasions  counsel  have  come  and 
consulted  with  me  on  it. 

Mr,  Cobb.  I  don't  recall  any  question  having  been  submitted  to  me^ 
but  I  don't  complain  of  that,  because  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned ;  anybotly  can  ask  any  ciuestions  they  choose.  My  only 
complaint  is  when  the  attorneys  for  the  motion-picture  industry  have 
what  I  deem  the  effrontery  to  undertake  to  censor  any  question  that  I 
ask  in  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Price. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEERY  PRICE— Recalled 

]Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  already  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Price,  as  counsel  here,  have  you  been  able  to  coach 
or  consult  the  counsel  on  the  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  with- 
out following  the  procedure  of  writing  the  question  out  on  paper  and 
handing  it  to  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Only  in  the  occasional  instances  where  he  has  asked  me 
about  some  question  openly  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  was  open  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Open  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Doherty,  will  you  take  the  stand  again? 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  did  this  just  merely  to  establish  by  testimony  the 
procedure  that  has  been  going  on.  Of  course,  anyone  can  draw  con- 
clusions about  any  bypass  of  conversation  going  on  down  at  the  coun- 
sel table.  You  and  I  can  sit  here,  you  on  the  stand  and  I  in  the  chair, 
and  question  maybe  what  they  are  talking  about.  That  is  like  the  fel- 
low that  wants  to  know  what  the  catcher  and  pitcher  talk  about  when 
the  catcher  walks  out  to  the  mound  a  lot  of  times. 

I  think  it  has  been  very  regular.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for 
the  procedure  so  far. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  proceed? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  voices  were  audible  to  the  witnesses.  They  nmst 
have  been  audible  to  the  press  table.  We  don't  know  what  tliey  said 
to  General  Counsel  McCann,  but  it  seems  that  most  of  the  time  in  this 
seemingly  endless  chain  of  questions,  someone  on  either  side  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  Mr.  McCann.  I  drew  it  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  with  all  respect. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 

Mr.  Doherty.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  want  to  produce  the  witnesses  here  that 
overheard  it? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  anyone  willing  to  testify. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  McCann.  If  there  is  anyone  that  wants  to  testify  they  have 
affected  the  judgment  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  them  testify.    May  I  say  a  word  ? 

Mr.  Keakns.  Just  a  minute.  I  asked  Mr.  Doherty  a  question.  If 
there  is  anyone  present  that  overheard  any  conversation  I  would  like 
to  have  him  step  forward  and  be  sworn  and  give  the  testimony  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  have  been  named  as  being  in  the  room  there.  I  will 
be  glad  to  swear  I  have  no  collaboration  with  this  committee  other 
than  trying  to  get  a  decent  place  to  meet.  It  is  too  crowded  in  here. 
The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  offered  to  pay  the  bill  to  hold  it  in 
larger  quarters.  I  was  called  in  and  they  told  me,  "We  understand 
you  have  offered  to  pay  for  bigger  quarters  to  hold  the  meetings." 

I  said,  "My  membership  would  be  glad  if  I  would  offer  that."  Isn't 
that  true? 

Mr.  I^ARNS.  Just  a  minute.    Come  up  to  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERBERT  K.  SORRELL— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  relate  the  conversation  which  was  in  ques- 
tion in  the  room  last  evening  when  I  called  you  in. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Congressman  Kearns  called  me  in  and  asked  if  it  was 
true  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  bigger  quarters  to  hold  this  hearing 
in.  I  told  him  we  would.  And  that  I  would  guarantee  payment  for 
quarters,  and  upon  investigation  they  found  that  we  could  hire  Pa- 
triotic Hall,  which  would  hold  many  times  what  this  room  holds  and 
would  be  comfortable. 

In  the  conversation  he  said,  "I  don't  know  whether  it — I  think  the 
other  groups  should  be  talked  to  on  this,  because  we  don't  want  to 
feature  one  group." 

I  called  Mr.  Luddy  and  Peery  Price  into  the  room. 

I  said,  "Here  is  counsel  for  the  other  groups.  I  feel  they  will  go 
along  on  this." 

Mr.  Luddy  immediately  took  exceptions,  and  he  and  I  not  being 
friendly 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  won't  go  into  that. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I've  got  to  tell  it.  They  said  there  were  a  lot  of  words 
out  here.  Sure,  there  were  a  lot  of  words.  I  said,  "Now,  I  understand 
you  would  like  to  hold  it  in  a  clothes  closet,  but  we  want  the  public  to 
know  what  is  going  on." 

Now,  understand,  Peery  Price  and  he  go  along.  I  called  Eddie 
Mannix  upon  reaching  my  office,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  for  the 
bigger  place.  He  said  to  see  Maurice  Benjamin.  I  still  want  a  bigger 
place  to  meet.  Those  are  the  only  words  I  have  had  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  haven't  spoken  to  you  or  Mr.  McCann  or  anyone  on  this  committee 
pertaining  to  this  thing;  I  mean  to  speak  from  this  stand,  and  this 
stand  only,  if  I  get  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Is  there  any  other  witness  present,  before  we  close  this  issue,  who 
wants  to  come  up  and  testify  to  any  byconversation  they  heard  at  the 
counsel  table  ?     Speak  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace. 

All  right.  Take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Doherty.  We  have  that  mat- 
ter settled. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT,  WILLIAM  C.  BIRTHPJGHT, 
AND  WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY— Eecalled 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  what  happened  this  morn- 
inf^  and  the  thinos  I  haA'e  stated  here  previously,  I  am  convinced  tliat 
general  counsel  is  prejudiced,  biased,  and  that  he  deliberately  attacked 
counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  counsel  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  was  merely  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  these  other  gentle- 
men were  doing, 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  a  different  way,  of  course. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  com- 
mittee now  requests  most  respectfully  that  General  Counsel  McCann 
disqualify  himself  from  further  participation  in  these  hearings  for 
conduct  unbecoming  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  now? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  MgCann.  We  had  2  weeks  of  very  pleasant  hearings,  in  which 
counsel  seated  all  around  were  abiding  by  the  rules  that  the  chairman 
set.  The  rule  originally  determined  upon  was  that  questions  would 
be  cleared  through  my  secretary  to  me.  And  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  everyone  to  agree  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  questions 
that  would  be  submitted  by  the  people  who  had  different  interests. 

In  the  last  week,  Mr.  Cobb,  I  don't  think  there  have  been  any  ques- 
tions of  yours  that  I  recall  that  have  been  submitted  to  them  or  theirs 
that  have  been  submitted  to  you.  We  have  gone  over  them  to  try  to 
determine  if  they  are  competent  and  relevant  and  material. 

Now,  there  hasn't  been  a  single  counsel  during  the  proceedings  of 
2  weeks  who  has  been  disrespectful  to  the  chairman  or  who  has  at- 
tempted to  run  the  hearing  and  take  it  away  from  the  committee. 

There  hasn't  been  a  single  counsel  that  has  interrupted  the  chairman 
nor  has  there  been  a  single  counsel  who  has  insisted  upon  setting  him- 
self above  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one,  while  I  am  counsel  to  the  committee,  is  going 
to  be  disrespectful  to  the  chairman  of  my  connnittee.  No  one  is  going 
to  reflect  upon  my  honor.  This  morning  we  were  accused  of  gestapo 
tactics  by  a  man  who  has  the  bloated  concept  he  is  bigger  than  anyone 
else  and  can  ride  over  congressional  committees.    He  is  the  great  man. 

When  the  chairman  requested  him  to  be  quiet,  he  wasn't.  When  I 
requested  him  to  sit  down,  he  said  he  wasn't  afraid  of  me  and  he 
insinuated  we  were  guilty  of  gestapo  practices.  I  appeal  to  everyone 
present  we  have  ]Droceeded  with  all  the  fairness  in  the  world. 

(]Mr.  McCann's  further  remarks  were  ordered  stricken  from  the 
record.) 

Mr.  DonERTY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Padway.  INIay  I  be  sworn  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mi-.  Padway,  please. 

The  Chair  has  been  very  cognizant  of  this  rift  here  and  I  like  to 
^ive  everybody  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  I  am  going  to  make  a 
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I'liliTii*-  HOW,  and  there  will  be  no  use  for  anyone  else  to  try  to  change 
this  rilling. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  McCann  and  Mr.  Padway  and  our  present  witnesses, 
and  all  of  those  present,  have  aired  themselves  to  a  degree  Avhere  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation  is  being  impaired  by  by-talk  and  we  are 
otf  the  track. 

So  from  here  on  we  will  discontinue  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
counsel,  probably  an}-  misunderstanding  the  present  witnesses  on  the 
stand  have,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  respect  my  request  that  we  get 
back  on  the  beam  and  get  down  to  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation. 
I  am  going  to  say  this  seriously.  If  there  is  any  more  reference  made 
to  the  incident,  I  will  have  to  exclude  those  who  want  to  refer  to  it. 
I  expect  it  to  be  history. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  I  want  to  apologize  to  him  for  my  last  statement. 
I  was  a  little  bit  burned  up. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you  accept  the  ai)ology  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  profession  of  a  letter  carrier, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Doiierty.  I  think  I  am  entitled  as  an  American  citizen  to  an- 
swer Mr  McCann  before  I  accept  his  apology. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  do  that  later. 

Mr.  Doiierty.  Later? 

Mr.  Keartss.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Later? 

Mr.  Kearists.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  How  much  later? 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  incident  is  closed  whether  the  apology  is  accepted 
or  not. 

Mr.  Doiierty.  I  promise  not  to  venture  a  word  on  that  subject.  I 
want  to  say  this  for  the  record :  That  at  no  time  has  our  A.  F.  of  L. 
committee  cast  any  reflections  on  the  chairman  of  this  committee  or  the 
committee  itself.  What  we  have  done,  however,  is  to  challenge  the 
general  counsel  and  made  a  specific  request  of  j^ou,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  before  you  close  the  subject  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  fairness  to  us,  you  ought  to  rule  on  that  request. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  ruled  on  the  request.    You  may  speak  about  this  ' 
later.     I  have  all  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of  the  letter  car- 
riers— I  think  you  know  that  personally — and  the  mailmen  in  your 
association. 

I  have  ruled  now  that  this  hearing  will  proceed  on  the  purpose  of 
the  hearing  and  we  will  have  no  more  of  the  incident  referred  to  that 
has  caused  this  controversy. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  questions  that  are  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  it  quiet,  please. 

Mr.  Counsel,  I  understand  these  are  questions  submitted  by  counsel? 

Mr.  McCann.  By  the  counsel  for  the  L\TSE. 

Tvlr.  Kearns.  All  right.  Are  these  questions  directed  to  Mr. 
Doherty  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  directed  to  Mr.  Doherty.  If  he  can't  an- 
swer them.  I  will  ask  if  others  can  annwer  them. 
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Were  you  present  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council 
held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  shortly  after  your  December  1945  award  or  deci- 
sion was  lianded  down  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  meeting,  did  Mr.  Tobin  ask  how  many  car- 
penters would  be  out  of  jobs  by  reason  of  your  December  1945  award 
and  did  not  Mr.  Mannix  say,  "About  350"?" 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  think  that  is  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  explain  that  counsel  was  just 
saying  that  was  identical  with  another  question  he  had  written  down, 
and  he  didn't  want  me  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  KJEARNs.  After  the  questions  are  turned  in,  if  the  witness 
objects,  let's  have  no  coaching  on  them.  Turn  in  your  question.  It 
is  a  sealed  packet.  If  we  are  going  to  be  petty  about  the  thing,  I 
will  be  petty. 

Mr.  McCann.  Regardless  of  what  you  now  say  you  thought  you 
were  doing,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  over 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  trouble  is  they  can't  write  and  we  have  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Erection  of  sets  on  stages,  other  than  mill  and  trim 
work.  Do  you  concede  that  by  the  plain,  unambiguous  language  of 
your  December  1945  decision,  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  other 
than  mill  and  trim  work,  was  awarded  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  Question  on  procedure,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Are  we  now  being  quizzed  by  counsel  on  all  sides 
through  the  general  counsel? 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.  They  all  pass  the  questions  in.  These 
are  from  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Ltjddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  record  will  show  the  counsel  in  each  instance 
wlio  is  asking  the  question? 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  announces  the  counsel  submitting  the  question  is 
the  counsel  representing  such-and-such  a  group. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  see.  Then  in  answer  to  the  question  by  Mr. 
McCann 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  answering  a  question  now  submitted  by  Mr. 
Luddy  through  Mr.  McCann,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  question  stated 
again  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No. 

Mr.  I^ARNS.  All  right. 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  committee  stands  on  the  statement  that  was 
made  yesterday,  which  is  a  part  of  this  record,  relative  to  our  inten- 
tions in  handing  down  the  decision  of  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  speak  now  off  the  record  to  Mr.  Luddy. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  MoCann.  Regardless  of  what  you  now  say  you  thought  you 
were  doing  with  respect  to  jurisdiction  over  erection  of  sets  on  stages, 
other  than  mill  and  trim  work,  do  you  concede  that  by  the  plain, 
unambiguous  language  of  your  December  1945  decision,  the  erection 
of  sets  on  stages,  other  than  mill  and  trim  work,  was  awarded  the 
lATSE?  .j 
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Mr.  DonERTY.  It  is  definitely  stated,  Mr,  Chairman  and  Counsel,  in 
;]ie  decision.  Howev'er,  yesterday  I  made  it  crystal  clear  in  behalf 
of  my  two  colleagues  here  that  under  no  circumstances  did  we  expect 
that  the  representatives  involved  in  the  seven  unions  would  break 
faith  and  that  they  would  arrogate  unto  themselves  work  that  was 
rightfully  not  theirs.  We  assumed,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel,  that 
everyone  identified  with  the  jurisdictional  dispute  would  act  in  good 
faith,  because  of  the  agreement  that  was  entered  into  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  during  October  of  1945. 

Under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination — I  think  I  am  repeating  this 
from  yesterday's  testimony — under  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  did 
we  intend  that  work  that  was  rightfully  the  jurisdiction  of  the  car- 
penters be  taken  away  from  them,  and  by  the  same  token,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Counsel,  we  did  not  mean  that  work  that  was  rightfully  the 
jurisriction  of  the  lATSE  should  be  taken  away  from  them  relative  to 
the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  and  locations. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  believe,  your  committee 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  these  the  same  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  Same  question  from  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  believe,  your  committee,  after  it  had  handed 
down  its  award  in  December  194."),  within  the  30-day  period  provided 
for  in  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  had  any  further  authority  to  act  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  parties  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERj'Y.  Well,  now,  I  would  call  that  an  ambiguous  question. 
I  think  it  can  be  answered  this  way,  however :  that  the  committee  had 
completed  its  work  with  the  handing  down  of  the  December  26,  1945, 
decision,  and  then,  after  the  executive  council  had  met  in  Chicago 
during  August  of  1946,  the  committee  was  instructed  by  the  executive 
council  to  bring  in  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Another  question  by  Mr.  Luddy : 

What  do  you  understancl  the  word  "assemblage"  used  in  the  clarifi- 
cation document  to  mean? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Putting  together  anything  that  is  on  the  sets,  stages, 
locations,  that  should  be  put  together  by  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  your  committee  mean  when,  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1945  decision,  it  said,  "the  1926  agreement  be  placed  in  full  force 
and  effect  immediately?" 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  explained  that  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  but  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Chair,  whom  I 
respect,  and  the  committee — and  it  is  almost  to  the  point  of  admiration, 
sir — I  will  repeat  once  more  what  we  meant.  We  meant  that  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  local — ^I  believe  No.  1692 — of  the  car- 
penters and  the  lATSE,  under  date  of  February  5, 1925,  known  as  the 
1926  agreement,  we  believed  that  that  was  fair,  just,  and  equitable, 
and  the  executive  council  committee  used  that  agreement  as  a  basis  or  a 
pattern  for  handing  down  its  work  jurisdiction  on  lines  of  demarcation 
as  applicable  to  the  lATSE  and  the  carpenters'  union.  They  learned 
later — and  that  is  all  in  the  record  many,  many  times — that  the  car- 
penters' union  had  repudiated,  by  expulsion  or  otherwise,  the  officers 
of  the  local  union  of  the  carpenters  involved. 

Mr.  McCann.  These  questions  are  proposed  by  Mr.  Price,  who 
represents  industry.    At  the  Miami  meeting  of  the  A.  F,  of  L.  council 
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in  January  1946,  did  you  liear  Mr.  Walsh  say  that,  althougli  he  had 
acquired  some  new  jobs,  he  h.ad  also  lost  some  as  a  result  of  the 
December  order  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  think  that  is  generally  correct,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  Miami  meeting  did  you  hear  the  representa- 
tives of  industry  explain  that  the  December  directive  would  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  studio  o])erations  in  the  transfer  of  set  erection  from 
the  carpenters  to  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  do  not  recall,  IVIr.  Chairman.  Do  the  other  com- 
mittee members  recall  ?     You  might  ask  them.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  will  repeat  the  question  once  more,  so  that,  if  I 
haven't  read  it  properly — at  the  Miami  meeting  did  you  hear  the 
representatives  of  industry  explain  that  the  December  directive  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  studio  operations  in  the  transfer  of  set  erec- 
tion from  the  carpenters  to  the  lATSE?    Now,  do  you  recall  that  I 

Mr.  Knight.  I  don't  recall  that  question,  but  I  think  Mr,  Johnston 
said  at  Cincinnati,  in  all  probability  any  directive  we  handed  down 
would  require  some  changes.  That  is  all  I  recall  hearing  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  were  at  the  execu- 
tive council  meeting  in  Miami  in  January  1046,  Mr.  Doherty.  Now 
I  will  ask  if  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Birthright  were  there. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  not  clearly  stated  at  that  meeting  that  the 
December  1945  directive  would  result  in  displacing  some  350  men? 

Mr.  Knight.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^men,"  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  question  says  "350  men."  Did  you  mean  car- 
penters? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  means  carpenters. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  heard  that  remark  on  the 
outside.  It  was  not  stated  in  my  presence  in  the  council  meeting,  but 
I  heard  that  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  hear  that  stated  at  the  council  meeting,  Mr. 
Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  heard  it  said,  but  I  wouldn't  say  whether  it  was  said 
at  the  council  meeting  or  outside. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  not  the  directive  then  reaffirmed  despite  that 
fact? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Was  what? 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  not  the  directive  then  reaffirmed  despite  that 
fact? 

Mr.  DoHERiTf .  In  January  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  Miami  meeting  in  January. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Yes,  that  directive  was  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  It  was  the  directive  of  December  1946.  That  is  my 
question. 
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Mr.  DoHERTY.  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  testified  j^esterclay  that  you  were  surj)rised  to 
discover  that  the  1926  agreement  had  never  been  placed  in  effect. 
When  did  you  discover  that  fact? 

Mr.  DoHERTY,  Oh,  a  considerable  lengtli  of  time  after  the  decision 
had  been  handed  down,  perhaps  3  or  4,  5  or  6  months.  I  don't 
recall. 

]Mr.  ]McCann.  Is  that  true  with  you  other  gentlemen?  Was  that 
4,  or  5,  or  6  months  before  3'ou  found  out  that  the  1926  agreement 
was  never  put  in  effect  ? 

]Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Knioht.  It  was  some  time.     I  don't  recall  how  long. 

]Mr.  McCaxn.  What  would  you  say,  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  BmTHRiGHT.  I  would  say  the  same  thing,  because  it  was  some 
time  after  that. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Who  told  you,  Mr.  Doherty? 

Mr.  Doherty.  The  president  of  the  carpenters'  union,  as  I  recall, 
who,  like  the  president  of  the  theatrical  stage  employees  and  the  presi- 
dent of  any  other  national  or  international  union  under  the  A.  F. 
of  L..  inchiding  the  letter  carriers,  liave  a  perfect  right  to  protect — in 
fact  liave  an  obligation  to  protect — the  welfare  of  their  respective 
members,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson,  although  a  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  did  bring  that  into  his  discussion  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  executive  council,  and  I  think  that  if  you  check 
with  the  minutes  of  the  executive  council  meetings,  which  we  have 
no  authority  to  bring  here  because  they  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  you  will 
find  that  that  is  a  true  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know,  whether  any  portions  of  the  1926 
agreement  were  actually  followed  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  the  carpenters  do  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets 
and  stages? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Did  they? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  When? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Prior  to  that  agreement. 

]Mr.  Doherty.  We  assumed  they  did. 

Mv.  McCaxx.  Did  the  carpenters  do  the  mill  work  and  the  car- 
penter work? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Presently? 

Mr.  ]McCaxx.  Prior  to  this  agreement,  this  directive  of  yours. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Prior  to  that?  Well,  I  tried  to  explain  this  morn- 
ing our  visit  to  the  Parament  studio.  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain 
that  visit.     I  should  like  to  do  that  now,  if  it  pleases  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Could  you  answer  the  question  ? 

]Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  the  question,  by 
giving  counsel  and  the  chairman  of  this  distinguished  committee 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  rule  that  Mr.  Doherty  has  a  right  at  this  time  to 
enter  in  the  record  his  observation  of  his  visit  to  Paramount. 

Mr.  Doherty.  And  this  is  in  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  please. 
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On  December  8,  1045,  the  committee  representing  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
executive  council  visited  the  Paramount  studio  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  practically  all  of  the  witnesses  who  had  appeared  before  us,  on 
the  premise  that  Paramount  was  closest  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  compact  of  the  larger  studios.  We  were  greatly  impressed  by 
what  we  saw  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  in  the  property  sliop  at  Para- 
mount, and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  go  out  there,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  get  that  graphic 
visual  picture  in  their  minds  on  the  difference  between  the  lATSE 
property  man  or  miniature  set  builder  and  a  carpenter.  We  found 
that  in  the  carpenter  shop,  which  had  every  aspect  of  being  a  mill, 
they  were  turning  out  furniture.  There  were  large  and  small  planers. 
There  were  saws  of  every  description.  There  was  lumber  of  every 
description,  and  the  men  were  busily  engaged  and  seemed  happily 
employed. 

AV^ithout  leaving  the  building,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  we  moved 
to  another  section  in  that  same  building  and  we  walked  into  the  prop- 
ertyman's  domain,  and  we  saw  there  handsaws,  handsaws,  hammers, 
nails,  screw  drivers,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  what  we 
thought,  before  we  came  out  here,  was  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  we 
learned  through  historical  precedent  was  the  propertyman's  trade  and 
the  lATSE.  We  saw  there  those  miniature  sets  being  built,  and  the 
puppets,  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  go  into  this  property's  man's 
set-up. 

And  so  it  was  most  difficult,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Birthright  is 
a  barber  and  Mr.  Knight  a  car  man  and  myself  a  letter  carrier,  most 
difficult  to  set  up  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  as  between  property 
men  and  carpenters.  And  I  think  that  description,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  what  we  saw  at  Paramount,  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  picture^ 
is  an  answer  to  that  question. 

]\Ir.  Kex\rns.  Proceed  with  the  next  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  take  it. 

Mr.  JMcCanjst.  Did  the  carpenters  do  the  permanent  construction? 

Mr.  DoHEKiY.  Did  they  or  do  they  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  carpenters  do  the  permanent  construction? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  were  given  to  understand  by  the  various  wit- 
nesses that  they  did  do  permanent  construction,  but  we  found  some 
instances  where  the  lATSE  were  making  boats  which  were  big  enough 
to  float  in  the  ocean.  I  suppose  they  were  not  permanent,  but  they 
were  boats  made  of  lumber. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  your  idea  that  they  should  continue  to  build 
boats  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  If  they  were  within  the  purview  or  the  definition  of 
propertyman's  rights  and  allocations,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  your  idea — now,  these  are  questions  of  mine — 
was  it  your  idea  that  they  should  build  tables  and  chairs  if  they  were 
within  the  purview  of  property  rights? 

Mr.  DonERTY.  I  think  that  was  the  accepted  practice  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCan'n.  Did  the  carpenters  do  the  construction  work  on  ex- 
terior sets  ?    This  is  a  question  by  Mr.  Price. 

]Mr.  DoHERTi-.  Do  they  do  the  exterior  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  carpenters  do  the  construction  work  on  ex- 
terior sets  ? 
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Mr.  DoHERTY,  We  were  told  that  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  make  the  miniature  sets  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  were  told  that  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  do  the  property  building? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  were  told  that  thev  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  do  the  wrecking  of  sets? 

]Mr.  DoHERTY.  Wrecking  and  dismantling?     W-r-e-c-k? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  w-r-e-c-k. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  were  told  that  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  do  the  erecting  of  platforms  for 
lamp  operators  and  cameramen  on  stages  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  understand  that  some  of  that  work  was  in  dispute 
at  the  time  we  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  do  the  erecting  of  sets  on  stages  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  were  told  that  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  Miami  meeting  did  you  hear  the  representa- 
tives of  industry 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  you  have  read  that  whole  page. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sorry.    Have  I  read  all  of  your  questions,  sir? 

What  jurisdiction  was  Hutcheson  protecting  when  he  refused  to 
permit  the  1926  agreement  to  go  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  would  say  what  he  claims  as  the  carpenters'  juris- 
diction, which  is  everything  made  from  wood  or  a  wood  substitute. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  Mr.  Price's  question.  Another  one  by  Mr. 
Price.  Please  ask  Mr.  Birthright  about  the  foregoing  portions  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  testimony  and  of  the  telephone  conversation. 

Now,  I  will  let  that  go,  just  strike  that  temporarily.  We  will  let 
that  go  for  the  time  being. 

Here  is  a  question  by  Mr.  Benjamin :  When  Mr.  Mannix  stated  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Tobin  at  the  executive  council  session  at  Miami  that 
approximately  350  carpenters  would  lose  their  jobs  as  the  result  of 
the  December  decision,  did  your  committee  or  anyone  of  your  commit- 
tee make  any  protest  that  the  December  decision  did  not  contemplate 
or  intend  any  such  loss  of  work  b}^  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Would  counsel  please  read  that  question  over  for  me  ? 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  read  it  ? 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that 
the  position  of  the  committee  at  that  time  was  just  as  we  have  expressed 
it  yesterday  and  today  from  this  witness  stand. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  not  answering  the  question,  sir.  I  would  like 
to  have  him  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  the  question  clear,  Mr.  Doherty  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  No  ;  the  question  is  not  quite  clear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  repeat  it  once  more,-  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  Mr.  Mannix  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tobin  at  the  executive 
council  session  at  Miami  that  approximately  350  carpenters  would  lose 
their  jobs  as  the  result  of  the  December  decision,  did  your  committee 
or  anyone  of  your  committee  make  any  protest  that  the  December 
decision  did  not  contemplate  or  intend  any  such  loss  of  work  by  the 
carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  recall  any  member  of  the 
committee  so  protesting. 
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Mr.  McCann.  a  question  by  Mr.  Cobb.  In  the  December  1945 
decision,  did  3^011  intend  "set  erection"  to  mean  assemblage  of  sets 
made  hj  carpenters? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.    The  assemblage  of  sets  made  by  carpenters? 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  read  the  question  to  him  again,  please,  Mr. 
Reporter  ? 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  meant  set  erection  to  be  all  such  set  erection  that 
was  the  right  of  the  lATSE  on  sets,  stages,  and  locations,  but  we  did 
not,  under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  assume  to  take  away  from 
the  carpenter  the  work  that  was  rightfully  his  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  (question  by  Mr.  Cobb :  Did  you  accept  the  Feb- 
ruary 11>25  purported  agreement  in  the  belief  that  it  had  been  full}^ 
executed  and  that  it  had  been  in  use? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  By  that  the  counsel  means  had  been  in  use  subsequent 
to  19-25  ? 

Mr.  McCann.   I  assume  so. 

Mr.  DoHKRTY.   The  answer  is  yes;  we  accepted  it  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  Mr.  Cobb :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  disregarded 
the  agreement  between  the  grips  and  the  carpenters  because  you  be- 
lieved it  had  been  agreed  to  between  the  two  locals  ( 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason.  We  testified  that  way  this 
morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  ^Ir.  Cobb:  Wh(^  appointed  your  committee  for 
the  action  in  December? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Which  December? 

Mr.  McCann.  December  1945. 

]Mr.  DoHERTY.  The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor, 

Mr.  McCann.  And  who  appointed  your  committee  for  action  on 
the  clarification? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  AYas  it  the  same  group  that  authorized  you  in  both 
cases  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Well,  I  would  have  to  check  the  personnel  of  the 
executive  council  to  answer  that  question  under  oath. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  doesn't  mean  the  personnel;  he  says,  he  means 
that  it  was  the  same  official  group  that  authorized  you  in  tlie  firsf  place 
in  1945  and  authorized  you  to  make  the  clarification  in  1946. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.   Instructed  us  to  make  the  clariiication  in  1946. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  I  have  a  question  by  Mr.  Sorrell  that  I  will  ask  you. 
Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  local  of  set  erectors  in  the  lATSE 
when  the  directive  was  made? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.   Yes;  1  think  we  had  testimony  from  that  group. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen,  from  any  side? 
Do  you  want  these?     Can  we  drop  those  temporarily? 

Mr.  Price.   Pass  them  temporarily,  certainly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  some  questions  for  us,  anybody  along  the 
line  here?  Everybody  "satisfied  that  all  the  questions  that  should  be 
asked  these  three  witnesses  have  been  asked  them? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Counsel? 

Mr.  McCann.    I  have  finished  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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]Mr.  Keakxs.  I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee. 

Do  you  feel  that  probably  the  interpretation  in  the  clarification 
pertaining  to  the  grips  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grips  and  the  duties 
of  the  group  so  known  as  the  grips,  probably  in  great  part  is  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  misunderstandings  in  the  present  jurisdictional 
strike  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Yes ;  I  feel  that  is  a  fair  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  or  may  not  answer  this  question,  but  I  would 
like  to  throw  it  out  to  you  for  consideration. 

]\Ir,  DoHERTY.  We  will  be  honored  to  answer  any  question  that  the 
chairman  of  this  distinguished  committee  asks  us. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  served  on  a  lot  of  committees,  and  many  times, 
after  you  write  a  decision  and  then  probably  a  clarification  of  the 
decision,  after  time  has  elapsed  and  you  sit  clown  and  study  it  care- 
fully and  try  to  evaluate  it,  it  is  like  reading  a  book  three  or  four 
times,  you  get  a  different  meaning  of  it. 

Possibly,  with  a  restudy  of  some  of  the  fine  provisions  that  you 
submittecl  to  this  committee  in  the  settlement  you  made  here,  if  you 
thought  about  it  after  the  lapse  of  time,  would  it  be  possible  that,  if 
3'ou  had  to  make  recommendations  again,  you  might  change  your 
opinion  i 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  And  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  I  will  never  have  to 
make  another  interpretation  or  clarification  or  decision  in  anything 
having  to  do  with  Hollvwood. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  one  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like -to  pass  a  few  of  these  temporarily,  if  Ave  might  have  a  recess 
and  come  back  in  for  them,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  miiuite.     I  was  not  through. 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  I  can  appreciate  your  stand  there  in  the  answer  to  my 
question.  However,  I  believe  that  the  findings  of  your  committee  are 
most  valuable  to  me,  and  I  feel  truly  that  you  approached  the  job  in 
all  sincerity  to  do  a  job  that  was  right  and  just. 

However,  I  feel  that  you  still  have  an  important  part  to  play — 
that  you  have  invested  the  time  and  done  all  this  research — and  I  per- 
sonally want  you  to  consider  that  as  we  go  along  in  this  investigation 
that  we  feel  that  you  are  of  necessity  part  of  the  developments  that 
we  may  run  into  in  this  unfolding  of  this  testimony,  Mr.  Doherty. 

]\Ir.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  responsibility  is  to  the  most 
intelligent  group  of  people  in  America,  the  United  States  letter 
carriers. 

yiv.  Kearns.  Well,  I  say  that  you  have  served  them  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Doherty.  And  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  anything  that  will 
take  me  away  from  them  during  my  term  of  office.  They  are  poorly 
paid.  They  are  only  realizing,  as  everyone  else  is  now,  47  cents  on 
a  dollar.  They  need  a  raise  in  pay,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  do 
something  about  that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  heard  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Doherty.  But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  have 
been  so  preeminently  fair,  I  will  repeat  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
with  their  permission,  that  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee 
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will  have  our  complete  cooperation  in  everything  that  you  attempt 
to  do.  If  we  think  you  are  wrong,  we  Avill  tell  you  of  it.  If  we  think 
you  are  right,  we  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Are  there  any  other  important  questions  that  need  to- 
be  asked  ? 

Mr.  McCx\NN.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  check  a 
number  of  these  questions  against  the  rec.ord.  In  other  words,  they 
refer  to  pages  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right ;  we  will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Counsel,  do  you  have  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  more  questions.  I 
am  looking  for  the  copy  of  the  record  that  we  had  here  of  the  tele- 
phone conversation.  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  to  that,  Mr. 
Luddy? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  in  the  daily  transcript.     Beginning  at  page  1596^ 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  recall,  Mr. 
Birthright  and  ]\Ir.  Knight — understand  these  questions  are  not  di- 
rected to  Mr.  Doherty — at  that  time  if  you  recall  these  conversations 
that  I  will  read  from  the  telephone  report  from  the  stenographer's 
report  of  the  telephone  conversation  which  you  had  with  the  movie 
actors  on  the  night  of — what  ? 

Mr,  Price.  October  25, 1  believe. 

Mr.  McCann.  October  25,  1946.  Mr.  Reagan  now  is  talking  over 
the  phone.     I  want  to  ask  if  you  recall  this : 

I  want  to  ask  this  one  more  question :  You  say  he  [Mr.  Hutcheson]  did  not 
like  the  agreement  from  the  first?  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  was  there- 
any  word  or  was  there  any  idea  that  your  decision  of  December  should  be  changed 
lather  than  clarified? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Is  that  accurate,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 
Mr.  Birthright.  I  think  so,  counsel. 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Reagan.  In  other  words,  was  there  some  misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  carpenters ;  or  did  they  want  it  changed  because  they  knew 
what  it  meant  and  didn't  like  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  They  didn't  like  it,  of  course.  But  they  recognized  the  so- 
called  1926  agreement. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  know  they  didn't  like  it.     I  agree  on  that.     I 
don't  know  about  the  1926  agreement.     I  don't  recall  that,  Counsel. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Tinsdale  speaking : 

Mr.  Birthright,  this  is  Tinsdale  again.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  interrupting  and 
coming  back  to  the  same  item,  but  in  this  copy  of  August  16,  1946,  memorandum, 
which  we  have  received  here,  there  is  one  paragraph  which  starts  as  follows : 
".Turisdiction  over  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  awarded  to  the  lATSE."  Is 
that  paragraph  in  the  memorandum  which  you  have  before  you? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No.     How  does  it  read  following  that  line? 

INIr.  Tinsdale.  Well,  Mr.  Birtliright,  in  this  same  memoi'andum  you  have  this: 
"The  word  'erection'  is  construed  to  mean  assemblage  of  such  sets  on  stages  and 
locations." 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  we  don't  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Tinsdale.  Your  memorandum  of  August  16,  1946,  does  not  read  that  wayl 

Mr.  Birthright.  No.    Where  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  If  you  want  to  hang  on  again,  I  will  read  the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  Price.  That  is  the  end. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  the  end  of  what  you  are  interested  in? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  you  if  I  have  read  accurately  and  whether 
you  recall  that  conversation,  Mr.  Birthright  and  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  telephone  conversa- 
tion was  proposed  I  didn't  like  it  because  I  had  had  experience  to  know 
when  vou  went  into  those  things  there  was  no  end  to  it.  I  was  told — 
I  don't  recall  who  was  talking  to  me  at  that  time,  arranging  it — that 
there  was  one  question.  If  we  could  clarify  that  it  would  settle  the 
issue  out  here. 

I  was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  when  the  one  question  was  asked  that 
would  call  for  two,  and  when  the  two  were  asked  it  would  call  for 
four. 

AVhen  the  time  came  I  didn't  have  any  records,  not  because  I  forgot, 
but  because  I  didn't  want  to  have  them.  Mr.  Birthright  had  this 
■original  proposed  interpretation  or  clarification,  as  I  understood.  Mr. 
Birthright  did  most  of  the  talking.  I  thought  I  was  serving  a  good 
purpose  by  talking  just  as  little  as  I  could.  I  think  the  conditions 
brought  out  here  prove  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  Could  you  now  answer  the  question  whether  I  have 
read  that  accurately? 

Mr.  Knight.  Noav,  as  to  your  reading  there,  I  can't  definitely  recall. 
I  wouldn't  dispute  it.  I  wouldn't  deny  it.  In  all  probability  I  will 
admit  that  is  exactly  what  occurred.  I  have  been  trying  to  forget  all 
this.  I  haven't  been  talking  it  every  day,  like  these  gentlemen  out 
here  have,  and  keeping  it  before  my  mind.  I  would  have  to  have  a 
better  memory.    I  have  been  trjdng  to  forget. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Birthright,  do  you  recall  I  have  read  this  record 
accurately  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  couldn't  say  I  recall  all  you  have  said  is  so.  I 
•wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  committee  or  myself  to  say  I  recall  it  all.  I 
don't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  I  am  reading  from  the  top  of  page  1611. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  that  was  sent  out  here 
by  Mr.  Green's  office? 

Mr.   BiKTHEIGHT.   No. 

Mr.  TiNSDAXE.  You  don't  have  a  copy  of  President  Green's  letter  to  Hutcheson? 

TMr.  Birthright.  No ;  I  read  it  over — what  he  said. 

Mr.  Skexton.  Brother  Knight,  this  is  Slselton  of  the  carpenters.  We  would 
like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Did  you  clarify  the  directive  on  August  16  with 
another  letter  saying  that  you  had?  I  want  to  know  if  the  language  is  correct 
that  he  sent  out. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  have  read  you  what  we  sent  out. 

Mr.  Skei^ton.  I  am  referring  to  the  clarification  that  referred  to  erection, 
meaning.assemblage. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  am  sorry  to  keep  interrupting,  but  apparently 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  language  of  the  memorandum  which  you  have  before 
you  and  the  memoranda  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  have  no  memoranda.     I  have  the  full,  actual  report. 

Mr.  TiNSDALE.  I  see. 

Is  that  enough  ? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Birthright  ? 
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Mr.  BrRTiTRiGiiT.  I  recall  that  conversation  generally.  I  had  a 
memorandum.  I  didn't  have  this  full  report.  I  was  in  mj^  home,  and 
I  couldn't  have  had  the  full  report ;  I  never  have  it  there. 

Mr.  McCann,  Then  this  isn't  accurate  when  you  say  you  did  have 
the  report  ? 

Mr.  BiRTiiKiGiiT.  No.     If  it  went  through  that  way,  it  isn't  accurate. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  just  had  a  memorandum? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  just  had  a  memorandum.  As  I  said  this  morn- 
ing. Counsel.  I  had  a  memorandum,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  my 
oflice  and  I  found  the  final  report,  and  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Murphj^  and 
quoted  it  to  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  am  reading  to  you  from  page  1613. 

Mr.  Price.  Lines  1  to  7. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Kelly.  Just  explain  to  me,  if  you  can,  do  you  mean  liy  erection  of  sets 
for  the  lATSE,  that  any  set  built  on  a  stage  should  be  built  and  constructed  by 
the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Birthright.  As  the  directive  is  understood;  yes. 

iMr.  Kelly.  In  other  words,  any  building  on  a  stage,  outside  of  millwork  and 
trim  work,  goes  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Do  you  recall  that.  Mr.  Birthright? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No ;  I  don't  recall  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  so  state  in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  couldn't  say — if  we  had  said  "'the  assemblage 
of  these  sets  would  be  carried  on  by  the  stagehands."  meaning  to  me 
that  the  carpenters  built  them  and  brought  them  to  the  door,  or  some- 
body did,  and  the  stagehands  toook  them  over  and  set  them  on  the 
set  wherever  they  were  directed  to  put  them 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  mean  to  give  any  authority  to  the  lATSE 
to  construct  the  sets  on  stages? 

Mr.  Birthright.  No;  the  committee  never  intended  that. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  I  have  a  few  more  questions  here  to  read. 

Mr.  Price.  Line  24  on  1613. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  sets  are  going  to  be  built  and  erected  on  a  stage,  who  should 
do  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  According  to  the  directive,  the  lA. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Outside  of  mill  and  trim  work? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Does  that  make  it  clear? 

Is  that  all? 

IVIr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  probably  I  do.  counsel.  I  wouldn't  say  I 
do,  but  that  Avord  "erection"  has  caused  a  lot  of  arguments  in  this 
thing,  and  erection  was 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  so  state  to  the  boys  that  night  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  don't  know.     T  wouldn't  say  I  did. 

Mr,  McCann.  You  dou'u  know  whether  you  did  or  not  i 

Mr.  Birthright.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Page  1614,  line  7 ; 

Mr.  Arnold.  This  is  Eddie  Arnold.  Did  you  i)eople  write  that  directive  with 
the  words  "erection  and  assemblage"  in  it  for  clarification? 
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Mr.  BiRTHBiGPiT.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Arnold.     I  don't  find  it  here. 
Mr.  Arnold.  You  haven't  it? 

Mr.  BlKTHRIUHT.   No. 

Mr.  Aknoijc).  In  otlier  words,  you  didn't  write  it? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  don't  find  It.  I  will  read  the  order  of  1946,  word  for  word 
and  comma  lor  comma. 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  read  your  directive  wn-itten  on  August  10? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sorreix.  Then  will  you  read  for  the  record  again  your  exact  wording  of 
August  16,  194GV 

Mr.  Birthright.  This  is  dated  August  16,  1946.  "Hollywood  jurisdiction  com- 
mittee comes  to  the  decision  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  *  *  *  as  set  forth  in  the  committee's  directive  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  194.5  *  *  *  and  we  afhrm  this  previous  decision.  The  committee 
took  cognizance  of  the  allegations  in  the  communication  .sent  to  President  Green 
by  Organizer  Flannagan  under  date  of  August  9,  1946.  According  to  the  state- 
ments therein,  carpenters'  local  No.  946,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  alleges  that  this  violation  continued  on  the  carpenters' 
jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  llie  directive.  The  efore  your  c;)inmiiiee  rcit^^rates 
and  emphasizes  that  the  board's  decision  set  forth  in  the  directive  shall  be  adhered 
to  by  all  parties  concerned.  *  *  *  The  jurisdiction  whicli  was  given  to  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the  lATSE  on 
February  5,  1925 — and  known  as  the  1926  agreement — remains  in  full  foi'ce  and 
effect. 

"Division  of  work  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  section  1:  All  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages;  all  millwork  and 
carpenter  work  connected  with  studios;  all  work  in  carjienter  shops;  all  perma- 
nent construction ;  all  construction  on  exterior  sets.  Division  of  work  by  the 
lATSE :  Miniature  sets ;  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as  provided  in  section 
1 ;  erecting  all  sets,  exterior  and  interior  ;  erecting  of  platforms  for  lamp  operators 
and  cameramen  on  stages." 

It  is  not  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdition  otherwise 
granted  the  United  Brotlierhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joinei's  of  America  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"Under  no  circumstances  is  the  decision  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  for  trim 
and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages  to  anyone  other  than  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Jurisdiction  over  erection  of  sets  and 
stages  was  awarded  to  the  lATSE  under  the  provisions  of  section  8,  which  specifi- 
cally excluded  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  on  stages.  Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive, 
recognize  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  on  all  mill  work  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  with 
studios ;  all  work  in  carpenter  shops ;  all  permanent  construction  and  all  con- 
struction work  on  exterior  .sets.  In  view  of  the  alleged  violations,  this  committee 
thereby  directs  that  all  participants  in  the  Hollywood  motion-picture  studios 
directly  adhere  to  the  directive  handed  down  on  December  26,  1945." 

Signed  by  the  committee. 

You  want  me  to  continue  reading? 
Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  to  the  end  of  the  page. 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Birthright,  I  thiidi  maybe  I  had  better  tell  you  this,  so  that 
maybe  you  can  understand  why  there  is  so  much  fuss  out  here.  That  was  not  the 
August  16  clarification  that  was  sent  here  from  Mr.  Green's  oflice  of  tiie  A.  F.  of  L. 
They  did  not  send  the  thing  you  wrote.  They  sent  another  thing  that  they  called 
your  clarification. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  tell  you  I  have  just  read  the  clarification  we  \\rote  at  the 
(blank)  Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.,  from  August  12  to  20,  1946. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Well,  now.  Counsel,  as  I  explained  this  morning, 
that  was  a  memorandum  of  the  first  draft  of  the  so-called  clarification. 

After  it  was  discussed.  I  might  say,  that  by  a  pure  accident  I  had 
the  wrong  piece  of  paper,  but  it  was  discussed.  The  committee  added — 
do  you  want  me  to  read  this?  Here  is  what  the  committee  came  back 
with.    I  won't  read  all  of  this. 
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Mr.  McCann.  We  have  that  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Birthright.  That  is  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr,  McCann.  What  I  am  driving  at  is,  you  were  not  reading 
then 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  had  the  wrong  memorandum. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  the  wrong  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  get  straight,  sir.  Now,  I  am 
reading  from  line  13  of  this  telephone  conversation  on  page  1617 : 

Mr.  SORUEix.  Mr.  Birthright,  that  was  you  that  read  the  communication,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  read  the  committee  report ;  yes. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  ]\Ir.  Knight,  do  you  agree  that  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  I  haven't  a  copy  of  it  before  me. 

Mr.  SoRKELL.  You  were  there,  weren't  you,  when  it  was  written? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  was  there  and  participated  in  the  writing. 

Mr.  SORRELL.  That's  right,  and  you  feel  that  is  the  report  that  should  have 

<;ome  out? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes ;  hearing  it  read  over  the  telephone,  I  couldn't  discover  any 
discrepancies. 

Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Birthright,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  recall  all  of  it.     We  wouldn't  dispute  the  remainder. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  take  care  of  your  questions,  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Benjamin  has  a  question  he  desires  be  asked. 

After  the  December  decision  had  been  issued,  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  which  he  protested  the  decision  ? 
This  is  directed  to  you,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Dohertt.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  at  every  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  great  length. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  question  has  not  been  answered,  though,  sir. 
Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  which  he  pro- 
tested the  decision? 

Mr.  Doherty.  He  continually  protested  before  the  executive  coun- 
cil, claiming  his  carpenters'  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know  who  submitted  this  question.  I  am 
going  to  ask  it,  sir.     It  is  lying  before  me. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  grips  are  stagehands? 

Is  that  yours,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb's  question. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Is  that  directed  to  me  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doherty.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Benjamin  asks  another  question.  What  was  the 
committee's  answer  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's  protest? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Is  that  in  line  with  the  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  counsel? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Well,  without  (lie  procoodiiifjs  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil meetings,  it  is  most  difficult  to  quote  Mr.  Hutcheson.  I  don't  recall 
ills  answer,  except  to  say  that  he  protested  the  awarding  of  any  juris- 
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diction  that  he  thought  rightfully  his,  to  any  other  organization  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  wasn't  the  question,  though,  Mr.  Doherty.  It 
is  asked  what  you  answered  Mr.  Hutcheson's  protest.  What  did  the 
committee  say  to  Mr.  Hutcheson  when  he  protested  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  held  fast  to  our  decision  of  December  26,  1945. 
And  even  in  the  clarification  we  held  fast  to  that  decision. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Knight  wanted  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Knight,  will  you  please  answer  it?  I  didn't 
mean  to  deprive  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  protests,  we  didn't 
do  the  talking  on  that.  We  had  our  decision  there  we  rendered,  and 
we  sat  pretty  tight  on  that.  It  was  the  other  members  of  the  council 
that  argued  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  the  main. 

Mr.  Birthright.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Counsel,  our  committee  had  no 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  as  a  committee.  We  heard  his  pro- 
tests while  the  council  was  in  session  there.  We  were  not  sitting  as  a 
committee. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  understand;  but,  gentlemen,  all  I  think  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin desired  to  know — and  we  have  been  diligently  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts  from  every  source  possible,  and  you  could  help  us  if  you 
recall — when  Mr.  Hutcheson  protested  before  the  council  about  the 
decision  of  December  26,  1945,  that  you  wrote,  did  you  defend  your 
decision  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Emphatically  yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  Birthright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  Mr.  Benjamin  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  right;  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  emphatically  defended  that  before  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  able  to  resist  his  effort  to  have  that  set 
aside  until  some  time  in  August,  when  you  were  ordered  to  prepare 
this  clarification;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  never  set  aside.  After  the  argument  at  the 
council  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  August,  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
helpful — we  were  asked  by  the  council  to  see  if  we  couldn't  write  a 
clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  gentlemen  know  that  after  you  issued  your 
clarification  the  fellows  went  back  to  work?  I  mean,  after  you  issued 
your  original  order  in  December,  the  men  went  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  know  they  were  already  back  to  work  before  they 
handed  down  a  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  3^011  know  they  were  working  up  to  the  time  you 
handed  down  your  clarification? 

Mr.  Knight.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  know  the  clarification  was  the  occasion  of 
the  strike  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  That  seems  to  be  a 
true  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  why  this  clarification,  Mr.  Doherty,  is  of  such 
vital  importance.  I  join  with  the  chairman  in  saying  that  I  think  yon 
men  might  be  very  helpful  to  us.    I  think  we  are  getting  down  now 
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to  where  we  are  dealing  with  this  thing  in  a  factual  way.  I  appreciate 
the  way  you  men  are  answering  questions.  We  are  not  trying  to  catch 
you.    We  are  trying  to  get  at  facts. 

1  have  some  more  questions. 

Mr.  KxiGHT.  About  tliese  men  going  to  work.  These  men  at  the 
studios  that  Avent  on  strike,  I  think,  on  March  12,  19-15,  went  back  to 
work  before  this  committee  was  appointed.  This  directive  was  agreed 
to  by  everybod}'  before  the  committee  was  appointed.  Probably,  if 
some  of  them  had  known  who  the  committee  was  going  to  be,  they 
Avouldn't  have  agreed  to  the  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  tell  you  I  think  this:  You  gentlemen  have  been 
trying  to  help  us  in  the  last  few  minutes.  There  will  probably  be 
some  more  questions  tomorrow  that  we  will  have  to  ask  you.  I  want 
to  acconmiodate  Mr.  Murphy,  who  came  up  especially  today  to  tell  us 
his  version  of  what  took  place  in  Chicago.  You  gentlemen  will  have 
a  chance  to  hear  Mr.  Murphy.  I  want  to  be  able  to  excuse  him.  if 
possible. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Counsel  said  we  have  been  trying  to  help  him  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  We  have  been  trying  to  help  him  since  Ave  arrived 
in  this  city. 

]Mr.  Knight.  That  was  what  we  came  out  for. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price  offered  this  question :  Did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Hutcheson  you  were  not  taking  any  jurisdiction  aAvay  from  him  by 
the  December  award? 

Mr.  DoiiEKTY.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  McCakn.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  it  was  said  there  that  it  wasn't  our  intention 
to  take  an}^  jurisdiction  away  from  Mr.  Hutcheson,  but  in  the  ap})lica- 
tion  of  that  decision  Avork  had  been  taken  aAvay  from  him.  That  Avas 
responsible  for  his  statement  to  the  effect  he  Avas  going  to  lose  work 
for  300  or  350  members. 

On  that  subject  might  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  one  of  the  organizations  involved  that  didn't  make  the  claim  they 
were  going  to  lose  men.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  I  am  correctly 
informed,  some  of  them  gained.     But  that  is  the  charge. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  Ave  Avill  Avant  to  call  the  gentlemen  back  to- 
morroAv  for  further  conference.  May  Ave  noAv  at  this  time  call  Mr. 
Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  Avant  to  extend  the  opportunity  to  Mr.  Doherty. 
I  said  I  Avould  give  him  time  to  make  a  brief  statement.  And  then 
Ave  Avill  take  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  C'hairman,  I  rise  on  a  ])oint  of  personal  privilege. 
I  am  45  years  old.  I  am  not  one  of  those  senile  members  of  the  execu- 
tiA-e  council  that  you  have  been  reading  about  in  the  press  here  locally 
and  elseAvhere  in  the  last  feAv  daj^s,  statements  alleged  to  Mr.  McCann. 

I  Avaiit  to  say,  Avith  all  the  sincerity  Avithin  my  being,  that  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  legisla- 
tiA'e  branch  of  (lovernment,  for  the  executive  biT.nch  of  Govcrnmont, 
and  I  believe  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  in  the  seA'enty-ninth  session, 
acted  Avisely  in  enacting  the  LaFollette-Monroney  bill,  knoAvn  as  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1947. 

That  bill  proAided,  among  other  things,  that  each  committee  of  the 
Congress  Avould  have  a  staff  of  some  four  experts — some  six  assistants, 
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as  I  recall  it,  and  as  a  result,  because  of  the  combination  of  various 
committees,  many  new  faces  arc  now  in  Washington. 

We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  most  part  the  men  who  have 
been  selected  to  act  as  counsel  are  high-caliber,  fine,  upstanding  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

It  litis  been  my  i)leasure.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  to  appear  on 
innumerable  occasions  before  many,  many  committee  meetings  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
appeared  before  full  committees  and  subcommittees.  I  have  always 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

^ly  testimony  has  been  listened  to  and  generally,  I  think,  made  an 
imjnession  upon  the  committee  involved.  Never  before  lias  any  agency 
of  tb.e  Government  insidted  me  r.s  I  have  been  insulted  liere  this  after- 
noon. 

I  want  very  briefly  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  that  I 
was  educated  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  at  the  age  of  17.  I  say  ''enlisted.''  I  had  9  months  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Siberia,  for  which  I  was  given 
the  Victory  Medal  and  a  Siberian  battle  clasp.  I  was  a  chief  radio 
operator  on  Corregidor  following  World  War  I. 

I  am  a  telegraph  operator.  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  labor- 
management  advisory  committee  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
AA'ashington,  U.  C.  I  am  })resently  a  member  of  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  resolution  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  am  also  an  advisory  committee  member  to  the  staff  of 
tlie  Senate  Civil  Service  Commission.  So  I  think  that,  to  merit  some 
of  these  appointments,  which  I  have  not  solicited,  I  must  have  at 
least  ordinary  intelligence. 

Xow,  I  find  oftentimes  there  are  some  lawyers  in  life  who  can't  make 
a  living  elsewhere  that  attach  themselves  to  Government. 

I  want  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  resent  that  slur  on  the 
letter  carriers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  placed  in  the  record 
by  Mr.  McCann.  I  demand  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  not  only  apolo- 
gize to  me  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
but  that  he  extend  that  apology  to  every  letter  carrier  in  the  United 
States  postal  service. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  McCann.  I  thought  I  did  hear  you  apologize  a 
few  minutes  ago.    I  imagine  you  extend  that 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  jNIr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  you — I  think  I  have 
tried  to  do  it  graciously  two  or  three  times 

Mr.  Kearxs.  This  is  just  to  be  limited. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  am  going  to  be  very,  very  quiet  about  it.  This 
afternoon  repeated  attacks  were  made  against  me  by  him.  T  re- 
sponded in  the  same  spirit,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry  that  I  said 
anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  haven't  anything  but  affection  and 
regard  and  the  best  feeling  in  the  world  for  the  letter  carriers  of 
the  United  States. 

I  extend  to  them  my  sincere  apologies  and  best  wishes.  I  haven't 
anything  against  any  man  in  the  world  who  labors.  The  only  reason, 
sir,  I  made  that  remark  was  because  you  had  been  needling  me  for 
some  time  and  the  chairman  apparently  desired  for  me  to  respond. 

I  am  sorry  I  responded  in  that  vein.  T  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
work  together  very  well,  and  I  think  we  will.    I  have  no  disposition 
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to  quarrel  with  any  of  you.  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  nasty  with 
anyone.  I  do  resent  anything  reflecting  on  the  Congress  or  myself. 
There  have  been  about  ";>00  people  here  who  watched  this  hearing 
for  about  2  or  3  weeks.  We  are  not  going  around  the  corner  saying 
anything  in  private  and  planning  or  plotting  against  anyone.  We 
are  dealing  with  everybody  in  the  controversy.  We  are  taking  testi- 
mony from  everyone  that  has  anything  to  offer.  We  don't  know  of 
a  person  we  have  passed  up. 

You  can  say  to  the  letter  carriers  I  hope  that  they  will  be  at  the 
door  on  Christmas  morning.  You  can  say  to  them  I  like  the  letter 
carriers.  And  furtliermore,  the  last  people  I  represented  in  civil 
life  was  a  group  of  postal  employees,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  all  of 
them. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  In  behalf  of  the  letter  carriers  of  the  United  States 
and  my  own  behalf,  I  accept  Mr.  McCann's  apology. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Knight  has  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Knight.  Not  unless  we  are  through.  If  we  are  going  on  the 
witness  stand  tomorrow ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  You  are  excused.    You  are  excused,  but  not  dismissed. 

Mr.  McCann.'  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
•about  to  give  to  be  tlie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  L.  MURPHY,  ACTOR,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Murphy.  George  L.  Murphy,  911  North  Bedford,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  occupation,  sir? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  an  actor. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Murphy.  About  23  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Actors  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Since  directly  after  its  formation,  which  was  about 
10  or  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  been  active  in  its  affairs? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you,  in  your  own  words,  give  us  a  narrative 
of  what  took  place  between  the  actors  who  went  to  Chicago  and  the 
committee  that  have  testified  this  afternoon?  We  are  leaving  out 
all  the  preliminaries  before  that,  over  which  there  is  no  dispute,  what 
took  place  in  Hollywood  before  you  went,  and  what  took  place  after 
you  got  back.  We  just  want  a  comi^leto  nai'rative  from  3a)u  of  the 
peo])leyou  talked  with  and  what  was  said  in  Chicago. 

]\Ir.  MuRi'iiY.  May  I  ask  a  question?  You  said  with  regard  to- 
the  commitee  liere.  We  talked  to  people  in  Chicago,  other  than  the 
men  on  the  committee,  the  three-man  board. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  confine  your  remarks,  first,  to  this 
<;oniinittee,  and  then  if  you  talked  also  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  or  with 
Mr.  Green  or  any  of  the  others,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  that.  Tell 
us  now  about  what  took  place  when  you  went  to  see  this  committee. 

Mr.  Murphy.  If  I  might  have  the  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  went  to  Chicago  it  was  for  two  purposes.  We  had  a  resolution 
we  wanted  to  put  before  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  And  we  wanted,  if  possible,  to  meet  with  the  committee 
who  had  sat  on  this  arbitration,  who  had  handed  down  the  decision. 
We  wanted  to  meet  with  these  men  personally  so,  if  possible,  we  could 
get  to  the  truth  and  find  out  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong,  and 
thereby  in  some  way  clear  up  the  confusion  that  had  existed  in  Holly- 
wood. We  had  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  worked 
alongside  of  men  of  both  organizations  for  many  years,  and  we  hope 
we  will  work  alongside  of  them  in  the  future  for  many  years. 

We  went  to  talk  to  these  men,  aside  from  the  resolution,  to  see  if 
we  could  find  out  directly  from  them — there  had  been  charges  and 
countercharges — and  the  issues  were  so  confused  that  many  people 
had  no  idea  what  the  directive  said.  Many  people  had  no  idea  what 
it  meant.  There  was  a  great  discussion  whether  erection  meant 
assembly  or  whether  assembly  meant  erection,  or  whether  erection 
meant  to  bring  the  pieces  in  and  nail  them  together.  That  was  our 
primary  purjDose  in  meeting  with  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  just 
testified. 

It  was  our  feeling,  after  meeting  with  the  three  gentlemen — No.  1, 
that  we  were  amazed  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  had  accumu- 
lated of  the  workings  of  the  industry,  because,  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
a  pretty  complicated  affair. 

No.  2, 1  am  quite  certain  that  our  committee  was  satisfied  with  the 
directive  that  was  handed  down  in  December — in  other  words,  the 
lirst  directive  which  has  been  read  and,  I  believe,  made  part  of  the 
record  here  was  exactly  what  they  meant.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  at  no  time  did  they  mean  in  any  way  to  change  that  direc- 
tive. We  were  told  that  the  first  sentence  of  the  clarification,  the  so- 
called  clarification,  tliat  they  insisted  that  that  first  sentence  be  there. 
In  other  words,  which  would  state  that  they  were  ordered ;  that  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned  they  did  not  want  to  write  any  more.  They 
had  written  a  directive;  they  thought  they  had  done  a  good  job,  and 
an  honest  job,  and  they  stood  by  that  directive. 

Further  than  that  we  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  sets,  which  was  the  major  point  in  question,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  was  satisfied  that  these  gentlemen  knew  exactly  what  con- 
struction of  sets  meant,  what  that  included,  and  we  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times  went  over  the  ground  again  and  said,  "Do  you  mean  that 
the  set  construction,  with  the  exception  of  mill  and  trim  work,  is  given 
to  this  union  as  against  being  taken  by  this  union  ?" 

And  they  said :  "Yes;  we  believed  that  and  that  is  exactly  what  we 
meant  and  we  don't  mean  to  change  it." 

They  referred  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  vice  presidents  had  asked 
them  not  to  write  the  directive  until  they  had  returned  to  Chicago 
to  see  him,  and  they  told  us  that  since  they  had  30  days  to  do  the  job, 
which  was  not  adequate  time  and  that  they  would  be  rushed,  that  if 
he  wanted  to  talk  to  them  about  the  directive  that  he  would  have  to 
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come  out  hero  to  the  Avest  coast.  And  as  I  say.  our  questions  and  our 
feelinirs  with  re<iard  to  exactly  what  they  meant  hy  the  directive  were 
satisfied,  and  when  we  left  that  room  there  wasn't  any  question  in  any 
of  our  minds  on  the  committee  as  to  what  tlie  o;entlemen  meant. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  what  do  you  think  tliey  did  mean? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  1  think  that,  with  legard  to  the  construction 
of  sets  on  the  stages,  that  work,  with  the  exception  of  mill  and  trim 
work,  was  given  to  the  lATSE,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
of  1926,  which  has  been  mentioned  hei-e  today  and  which  at  that  time 
I  am  frank  to  admit  1  had  not  read.  I  have  read  it  since  then,  and  it 
was  referred  to  continuously  in  our  conversatio]i.  so  that  there 
was  no  ambiguity  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  We  thought  that  we 
had  finally  gotten  to  the  crux  of  this  situation  and  we  could  come 
back  and  announce  to  the  industry  our  conversations,  which  we  did 
diligently  and  as  closeW  as  we  could  to  the  fact,  and  we  thought  that 
that  would  in  some  way  help  to  settle  the  controversy  out  here. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  ^^lurphy,  did  they  tell  the  committee  in  your 
presence  that  this  original  decision  of  theirs  of  December  1945  was 
plain,  that  everybody  understood  it,  but  that  they  had  had  terrific 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  many  months  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  seemed  to  give  that  impression. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Did  they  say  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  would  not  quote  at  this  late  date,  but  I  will  answer 
your  question,  if  I  may,  in  this  way :  That  there  was  no  question  in 
my  mind  after  leaving  that  room  that  there  had  been  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  first,  not  to  write  that  decision  until  they 
had  returned  to  Chicago,  and  second,  to  in  some  way  change  the 
decision. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  this  :  Did  you  hear  them  say  that 
they  were  so  worried  about  this  problem  that  they  had  their  resigna- 
tions in  their  pockets? 

Mr.  Murphy.  T  w^ould  not  testify  I  heard  them  say  they  had  their 
resignations  in  their  pockets,  but  I  know,  which  I  will  testify  to  having 
heard  them  say,  they  were  so  upset  and  so  incensed  about  the  situa- 
tion they  were  ready  to  resign  if  the  council  had  reversed  their  original 
decision. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  they  made  the  state- 
ment to  you  that  the  reason  for  the  clarification  was  that  Mr.  Bill 
Hutcheson  wanted  a  bushel  of  words  from  which  he  could  argue  ? 

Mv.  Murphy.  It  was  not  a  bushel  of  words,  it  was  a  basket  of  words. 
They  said  they  were  sorry  it  was  written  in  that  way  because  it  was  a 
basket  of  words  which  could  be  twisted  and  turned  and  ma}^  be  the 
cause  of  further  argument,  where  the  clarification  Avas  supposed  to 
cleai"  the  thing  up. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  And  did  they  say  in  your  presence  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  this  clarification,  and  that  the  clarification  was  a  basket 
of  w'ords,  so  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  could  have  something  to  argue 
abf)ut?     Did  they  tell  you  that? 

^fr.  Murphy.  If  you  are  asking  me  to  remember  actual  quotes,  sir. 
I  can  answer  that  this  way :  I  can  say  that  the  phrase  "basket  of  words'" 
was  used,  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  by  Mr.  Doherty.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  the  term  was  used,  and  there  was  no  question  about 
the  impression  that  he  wanted  to  impart  to  us  was  that  the}'  had  already 
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written  too  much,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  written  anything  out- 
side of  the  first  directive  and  stopped  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  indicate  at  whose  requests  or  upon  whose  in- 
sistence this  basket  of  words  was  written? 

INIr.  Murphy.  Whether  it  was  done  directly  or  not,  we  certainly 
oot  the  impression  at  whose  instance  it  was  done.  I  think  everybody 
in  Hollywood  knew  that  before  we  left. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  the  opening  remark  which  this  com- 
mittee made  when  you  gentlemen  came  to  their  rooms  or  wherever  you 
met  them  ? 

Mv.  Murphy.  As  close  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  first  place,  may 
I  say  we  were  very  gratified  and  a  little  surprised  that  the  committee 
met  with  us.  We  didn't  think  that  that  would  happen,  and  we  were 
very  pleased  when  they  did  meet  with  us,  and  as  I  remember  the  open- 
ing of  the  discussion,  they  pointed  out  pretty  clearly  that  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned  that  their  committee  was  appointed  to  sit  in 
this  arbitration  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  involved  and 
management  for  a  period  of  30  clays,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
30  days  that,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  their  committee  was  dis- 
solved automatically  because  of  that  limitation,  and  no  longer  existed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall,  without  trying  to  put  in  a  specific 
quote  here,  that  the  statement  was  made  to  you  that  they  met  only 
as  individuals  and  not  as  members  of  a  committee? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  was  said. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  do  you  recall  the  fact  that  they  specifically  said 
that  their  work  as  a  committee  was  terminated  when  they  made  their 
decision  of  December  26,  1945? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  was  the  understanding  that  I  had;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  tell  me  this :  Did  you  bring  up  the  specific  in- 
stance of  a  complete  structure  being  erected  upon  a  stage  in  your  dis- 
cussion with  these  gentlemen,  and  did  they  give  you  an  interpretation 
of  the  proper  union  to  do  that  work  under  this  decision  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  as  I  recall  it  in  this  discussion,  I  think  I  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  rules  that  used  to  apply  in  the  picture  business 
and  the  conditions  that  used  to  apply  years  ago  had  changed  some- 
what; that  in  years  gone  by  most  of  the  sets  were  constructed  in  a 
different  way — they  were  flat  pieces — and  now  that  actual  sets  were 
constructed  on  the  stage,  and  that  sometimes  or  during  some  period 
of  time  that  there  had  been,  we  thought,  a  need  of  revising  the  rules 
that  governed  this  jurisdiction  to  change  it,  and  if  my  memory  serves 
me — I  am  not  positive  of  this,  but  I  think  that  Gene  Kelly,  in  the 
eli'ort  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  meant  by  this,  I  think  that  Gene 
was  the  one  who  said  some  sets  are  built  completely  on  the  stages, 
and  did  they  mean  that  that  work  was  to  be  allocated  to  the  lATSE, 
as  the  directive  pointed  out,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they 
said  yes,  that  the^^  meant  those  sets  were  to  be  erected,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mill  and  trim  work,  as  stated  in  the  directive. 

ilr.  McCann.  Are  there  any  questions  that  anyone  desires  that  I 
should  ask  Mr.  Murphy  that  have  not  been  asked?  I  want  to  excuse 
him  when  he  is  through,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  anyone  feel,  on 
any  side  here,  that  they  are  being  neglected.  Did  the  December 
26,  1945,  decision  take  any  work  away  from  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Actuallv,  from  the  conversations  and  the  meetings 
where  I  was  present,  I  would  say  that  it  took  away  work  from  car- 
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penters  to  the  extent  of  350.  that  was  tlie  usual  uumher  that  was  quoted. 
Now,  whether  it  was  300  or  400  or  500  I  woukhrt  know,  but  that  was 
the  usual  quotation — that  the  carpenters  would  lose  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  350  men. 

Mr.  McCann,  Now,  Mr.  Cobb  has  indicated  that  wdiat  he  wants  is 
not  the  number  of  men  that  were  affected,  but  what  work,  Mr.  Murphy, 
did  this  decision  of  December  26,  1945,  take  away  from  the  carpenter 
group,  if  you  know. 

Mr.  ;MuRPiiY.  AVell,  I  explained  my  position.  I  work  with  car- 
l^enters  and  with  painters  and  with  everybody  in  the  studio.  My  job 
is  acting.  I  think  that  possibly  your  question  could  be  better  answered 
by  the  representatives  of  the  carpenters.  If  I  were  to  answer  it,  I 
would  probably  be  answering  it  by  hearsay,  sir,  and  not  from  actual 
knowledge  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Cobb  has  requested  that  he  would 
like  to  hear  that  hearsay.  I  don't  like  it,  personally,  and  I  say  this 
wdth  reluctance — I  want  to  ask  any  question,  but  I  believe  that  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Murphy  is  very  sound,  that  this  information  should 
come  from  the  carpenters  rather  than  from  an  actor. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  don't  think  I  am  qualified  to  give  it.  I  will  answer 
your  question  this  way,  sir:  That  there  certainly,  from  hearsay  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  meetings,  was  some  work  that  was  taken  away 
from  the  carpenters.  That  was  what,  in  my  understanding,  started 
the  trouble. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  there  any  set  erectors  before  December  26, 1945  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  can't  answer  that,  sir.  I  think  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  would  be  better  answered  by  people  who  are  concerned  with 
set  erection.    My  concern  is  with  acting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  the  February  5,  1925,  agreement  ever  fully  exe- 
cuted or  put  in  effect  { 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  couldn't  answer  that  either.  I  am  not  qualified  to 
answer.  I  will,  however,  state  that  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
producers'  group  to  finally  read  that  agreement,  because  I  asked  for 
a  copy  of  it  and  read  it — because  at  that  time  I  hadn't  read  it;  I  had 
not  been  able  to  find  one.  I  was  the  one  that  was  in  a  meeting  of  writ- 
ers and  directors  and  actors  and  grips. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  two  more  questions  coming  up  here.  An- 
other question  by  Mr.  Cobb : 

Are  you  qualified  to  state  what  work  was  taken  away  from  the  car- 
penters by  the  December  26,  1945,  decision  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  I  have  made  my  position  clear  on  that.  I 
would  rather  not  state  any  technical  arrangements  or  agreements  for 
the  carpenters.  I  think  thej^  are  better  qualified,  and  I  think,  since 
the  committee  is  there  and  sitting  with  us  and  has  the  records,  that 
they  have  the  information,  you  might  j)ass  that  to  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Beilenson  asks  the  following  question — he  rep- 
resents the  guild:  Did  the  three  men  mention  that  Mr.  Hutcheson 
understood  their  December  decision  and  exerted  pressure  on  them  to 
change  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  certainly  got  that  impression;  j'-es,  sir.  That  led 
up  to  their  statement  that  they  were  ready  to  resign  if  the  council 
reversed  their  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  reason  for  that  statement,  no  matter 
what  form  it  took,  because  of  this  pressure  on  them  to  change  it? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  That  was  my  impression,  that  the  pressure  or  the  dis- 
agreement with  the  directive  came  from  Mr.  Hutcheson.  I  might  say 
that  before  going  to  Chicago  we  attempted  to  see  Mr.  Hutclieson. 
Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  agreed  to  see  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, Bob  Montgomery,  who  was  the  past  president  of  the  guild,  and 
would  not  see  me — I  was  the  present  president  of  the  guild — and  why, 
I  don't  know.  Out  of  the  Montgomery  meeting  came  certain  things 
that  he  said  that  he  and  Walsh  agreed  to  those.  I  went  to  Walsh  that 
same  day,  and  Walsh  said,  "I  can't,  because  my  union  has  ordered 
me  to  correct  it."  So  I  said,  "Well,  it  looks  like  we  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  see  the  three  men  who 
handed  down  the  decision  and  get  them  to  tell  us  exactly  what  they 
meant." 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  if  I  might  digress  for  a  minute  with 
regard  to  the  former  conversations  that  have  been  mentioned  here  this 
afternoon.  On  three  occasions  there  have  been  mention  of  phone  con- 
versations with  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  This  conversation  was  set 
up  after  the  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  as  to  what  had  actually 
happened  in  Chicago  between  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  representatives 
on  one  side  and  some  of  the  other  representatives  of  the  other  unions 
on  the  other  side,  and  we  suggested  to  clarify  the  thing,  since  we  were 
not  all  present  and  talked  to  the  three  men,  that  we  would  get  the 
three  arbitrators  on  the  phone  the  next  day  in  that  conversation.  So 
they  made  the  call  for  us  and  we  set  it  up,  and  there  were  representa- 
tives, I  believe,  of  the  carpenters,  of  the  lATSE,  of  the  painters,  the 
musicians,  the  teamsters,  and  I  think  a  court  reporter  that  was  fur- 
nished by  the  painters,  and  there  were  seven  phones  and  I  thing  two 
loudspeakers,  so  it  was  not  just  a  conversation  with  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild ;  it  was  a  conversation  as  far  as  we  could  arrange  it  with  a  cross 
section  of  all  the  people  concerned,  because  we  wanted  to  get  the  final 
phases  of  this  thing  and  to  get  it  in  everybody's  hands  in  hopes  that  we 
could  stop  the  labor  trouble  going  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Murphy,  is  there  anything  else  you  can 
contribute  to  the  picture  here?  If  there  is  anything  you  would  like 
to  voluntarily  testify  to,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MuEPHY.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  pretty  gabby  as  it  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  been  very  conservative,  sir,  very 
careful,  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  back  from  your  vacation  very 
much. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  here  which  I  have  been  given  by  the  guild 
attorney : 

From  what  position  did  the  three  men  say  they  intended  to  resign  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  the  impression  that  •!  got  was  that  they  didn't 
mean,  as  I  heard  earlier  today,  that  they  were  going  to  resign  from 
the  committee  or  the  arbitration  board,  that  they  were  going  to  resign 
from  their  offices  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  That  was 
the  impression  that  I  had.  That,  I  suppose,  was  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  opening  of  our  conversations  they  had  said  that  the 
committee  was  constituted  for  30  days  and  therefore  it  had  run  this 
long  and  was  no  longer  in  effect  or  in  continuance.  I  assumed  and 
had  the  impression  that  they  meant  to  resign  either  from  the  council 
or  from  some  office  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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Mr.  McCann".  Now,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  the 
screen  people's  telephone,  so  will  you  write  there  your  name  on  this 
and  your  telephone  and  we  are  not  going  to  put  that  in  the  record, 
but  I  am  keeping  it  for  the  use  of  the  committee  in  case  we  do  need  to 
recall  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  otlier  questions,  unless  there 
are  some  you  are  tlesirous  of  asking. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  no  questions  from  Mr.  Murphy.  I  want  to 
express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your  leaving  your  vacation  and 
coming  back  and  assisting  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  MuKPiiY.  This  was  nothing.  The  trip  to  Chicago  was  real 
work.     I  only  wish  we  could  get  it  settled. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  another  matter.  Counsel,  I  want  to  take  up. 
Last  evening  before  the  session  adjourned,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Padway, 
who  is  head  counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  asked 
permission,  if  sometime  during  today  he  could  testify  for  a  short 
period  pertaining  to  jurisdictional  strikes,  also  to  broaden  the  aspect 
of  it  to  give  his  interpretation.  And  so,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
this  afternoon,  and  I  know  it  won't  be  too  long,  I  will  call  Mr.  Padway 
to  talk  pertaining  to  that  subject. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  to 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothinu:  but  the  truth,  so  heli)  vou 
God?  '  1  ^ 

Mr.  Padway.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  A.  PADWAY,  COUNSEL,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Padway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with  my  three  clients  in 
stating  to  you,  sir,  that  I  think  that  you  have  accorded  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  through  their  representatives,  the  three  who  are 
here,  a  very  fair  opportunity  to  state  their  case,  such  case  as  they  may 
have  or  be  called  upon  to  present.  I  personally  want  to  join  with 
them  in  that  view. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did  not  understand, 
when  you  said  questions  were  to  be  written,  that  a  request  of  you 
also  was  to  be  written,  and  I  rose  this  morning  in  order  to  make  a 
request  of  you.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  for  some  information,  but 
I  was  interrupted  and  prevented  and  anticipated  by  Mr.  McCann. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject.  I  did  not  mean  to  destroy 
your  injunction  in  that  regard.    What  happened  afterward,  you  know. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  conunittee  should  know,  and  there 
should  be  a  record  of  it,  that  jurisdictional  disputes  are  not  really  the 
making  of  any  particular  union  or  unions.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  jurisdictional  disputes  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  tech- 
nological progress,  the  technological  advancement  we  have  made  over 
the  years  with  respect  to  industry.  That  is  true  of  these  disputes,  and 
the  unions  involved  in  them  are  virtually  victims  of  technological 
jDrogress. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  may  not  have  been  a  movie  industry:  50  or 
70  years  ago  there  may  not  have  been  a  stage  hands'  union  insofar 
as  the  erection  of  sets  on  the  movie  stage  is  concerned,  although  there 
were  men  who  erected  sets  on  stages  even  in  Sliakesjieare's  day. 

Now,  I  ought  to  say  in  the  brief  time  tliat  is  allotted  to  me  what 
my  experience  has  been,  so  as  to  qualify  me  for  what  I  am  to  say.     1 
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liave  been  general  counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
10  years.  I  have  been  counsel  for  various  labor  unions  and  inter- 
national unions  for  35  long  years.  I  have  worked  with  the  very 
men  who  are  in  this  room,  with  some  of  the  lawyers  very  closely, 
with  others  not  so  closely.  I  want  to  say  that  whoever  they  repre- 
sent, I  have  had  the  highest  regard  for  them.  I  have  worked  with 
Mr.  Pat  Casey,  that  grand  old  man  of  the  movies,  and  talked  disputes 
and  nondisputes  with  him,  and  we  have  always  had  a  very  adequate 
understanding.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Boren  so  well,  but  from  what  little 
business  I  have  had  with  him — and  I  have  had  that  in  New  York — 
he  seemed  to  be  manifestly  fair.  I  must  say  that  I  am  in  no  position 
to  take  sides.  As  general  counsel  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  I  cannot  favor  any  international  or  local  union  in  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  never  met  with  the  conimittee,  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  their  decisions  or  the  conferences.  I  think 
those  who  have  been  witnesses  here  will  tell  you  that  I  never  attended 
one  of  the  conferences  in  this  whole  particular  set-up,  because  I  wished 
at  that  time  and  now  wish  to  remain  neutral  and  I  come  here  in  a 
neutral  position. 

I  know  Mr.  Hutcheson  of  the  carpenters  very  well.  To  me  he  is 
an  eminently  fair  and  fine  gentleman.  I  know  Mr.  Walsh  and  he  is  an 
eminently  fair  and  fine  gentleman.  I  know  his  lawyers  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Cobb,  and  they  are  fair.  I  know  Mr.  Luddy  and  Mr. 
Braslin  of  the  firm  in  New  York,  and  I  have  worked  with  all  of  them 
in  various  matters  pertaining  to  this  industry  not  involving  jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

So  I  am  in  the  position  of  being  absolutely  neutral,  and  I  will  re- 
main in  that  position  until  this  controversy  is  ended,  and  I  want  Con- 
gress to  take  into  account  this :  I  don't  want  to  see  it  run  off,  as  we 
think  they  did  in  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  with  respect  to  jurisdictional 
strikes  and  formulate  some  legislation  that  will  injure  the  entire  labor 
movement.  That  is  my  purpose  in  asking  you  for  permission  to  tes- 
tify today,  to  see  that  there  are  not  legislative  proposals  or  sugges- 
tions that  are  going  to  make  matters  worse. 

I  believe  that  these  matters  should  be  settled  within  the  courts  of 
labor.  I  believe,  too,  that  this  dispute  should  be  settled.  I  think 
that  the  industry  and  men  who  know  it — and  I  know  them  very  well, 
too — and  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them — I  know  Mr.  Mannix,  Mr. 
Louis  Mayer,  the  Warner  brothers,  practically  all  of  them  at  some 
time  or  other  I  have  met  and  come  in  contact  with  and  done  business 
with  them — in  fact,  with  Mr.  Mayer  just  2  days  ago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  met  him  and  talked  with  him. 

Now,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  desires,  above  everything 
else,  to  see  this  dispute  settled.  If  these  hearings  here  can  result  in 
settlement  of  such  a  situation,  no  one  will  be  happier,  no  one  will  be 
more  glad,  than  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  these  three 
vice  presidents  who  testified.  Now,  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see 
it  settled,  and  J  think  it  can  be  settled  before  there  is  an  adjourn- 
ment. Mr.  Beilenson  tried  it  at  one  time  and  came  close  and  prac- 
tically had  it  settled,  and  then  something  went  wrong,  and  there  •<" 
burst  right  open  again. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  jurisdictional  disputes  arise  from  people  fight- 
ing for  their  bread  and  butter.     It  is  a  paramount  duty  of  the  inter- 
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national  union,  particularly  the  president  of  the  organization,  to  pro- 
tect his  men  and  protect  their  jobs,  because  the  jobs  are  their  liveli- 
hood. Workers  have  nothing  else  to  sell  but  their  brains  and  their 
muscles,  their  means  of  production,  p,nd  so  they  become  animated  in 
their  desire  to  maintain  that  particular  capital  which  is  theirs,  which 
is  the  right  to  w^ork.  For  instance,  you  take  the  teamsters.  Teamsters 
drove  teams  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years.  Then  came  the  electric 
tram  and  electric  bus  and  displaced  many  teamsters,  and  they  had  a 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  it.  Then  came  the  gasoline  bus  and 
displaced  the  electric  tram.  Now  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  man  who  is  displaced  from  the  streetcar  probably 
is -hurt — if  he  is  40  or  50  he  wdll  probably  be — because  the  employer 
of  a  truck  terminal  does  not  need  to  hire  him.  He  can  get  younger 
men. 

Yet,  what  are  we  to  do  with  these  men  that  leave  the  trams  and  the 
electric  cars  ?  It  becomes  a  problem  as  to  what  to  do  with  that  techno- 
logical employment. 

To  illustrate  again,  in  the  clothing  industry  some  years  ago,  some- 
body devised  a  cutting  machine  that,  instead  of  cutting  one  piece  of 
cloth  by  hand,  marked  out  by  chalk,  they  had  a  buzz  saw  they  clamped 
down  on  100  pieces  of  cloth  and  the  buzz  saw  went  around  the  pieces 
of  cloth  and  cut  100  pieces.  That  threw  out  of  employment  hundreds 
of  cutters. 

The  employers  and  the  unions  got  together.  They  agreed  they 
would  put  a  period  of  time — some  time;  1  think  a  year — and  cut  no 
more  than  25  pieces  of  cloth  with  that  buzz  saw.  They  agreed  to  draw 
lots  who  was  to  leave  the  industry.  The  employers  and  the  union 
would  furnish  a  little  more,  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  so  a  man 
might  go  out  and  help  himself. 

That  is  the  situation  here.  The  carpenters  say  they  may  lose  their 
bread  and  butter.  The  set  director  and  stage  hands  fear  they  will 
lose  their  employment.  So  fighting  for  what  is  theirs,  or  what  they 
believe  is  theirs,  and  fighting  for  their  very  livelihood,  these  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  arise.  They  are  not  settled  by  laws.  You  can't  settle 
them  by  laws,  nor  can  you  settle  them  by  someone's  brief,  nor  the  im- 
]>ression  left  that  old  men  in  their  dotage  don't  do  just  the  thing  they 
have  the  right  to  do  or  can  do. 

Suppose  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  to  oust  these  unions 
for  failure,  let's  say,  to  follow  the  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Doherty 
and  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Birthright.  Let's  say  we  throw  them  out — 
revoke  the  charter  of  the  one  that  is  wrong.  Does  that  settle  it?  We 
hope  it  would.  We  wish  it  would.  But  it  doesn't,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  can  see,  as  you  will  see  by  an  illustration  I  will  give  you. 

For  instance,  the  machinists  and  the  carpenters  came  into  the  dis- 
pute with  respect  to  the  erection  of  the  runways  in  breweries.  Part  of 
those  runways,  the  sides  of  them,  the  chains,  are  steel.  The  rollers 
are  wood.  The  question  arises  what  union  is  to  erect  them.  The  car- 
penters claimed  it  and  the  machinists  claimed  it.  Well,  as  a  result  of 
that  dispute,  the  machinists  left  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Has  that  settled  the  dispute?  Why,  that  has  aggravated  and  led  to 
more  disputes  because  of  this. 

Now,  what  happens?  Now,  that  the  machinists  are  independent 
and  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
other  unions  claim,  "We  have  a  right  now  to  get  part  of  this  work 
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or  that  part  of  the  work."  The  electricians  come  in  and  say  the 
welding  in  the  machinist's  industry  belongs  to  them.  The  engineers 
pick  out  another  part  of  the  work,  and  say,  "We  are  now  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.    That  belongs  to  us." 

From  the  interest  of  the  body  politic  and  from  the  interests  of  the 
public,  it  has  accentuated  the  jurisdictional  dispute,  rather  than  settled 
it.  It  is  true  it  takes  time,  and  maybe  the  employer  is  the  innocent 
victim.  It  will  take  time  to  settle  these  disputes.  It  is  better  to  keep 
them  within  the  family,  with  the  hope  we  may  settle  the  dispute  as 
quickly  as  it  is  possible.  This  has  been,  as  Mr.  Doherty  said,  one  of 
the  bad  ones.     This  has  been  one  of  the  prolonged  ones. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  executive  council  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  com- 
mittees settle  hundreds  of  such  disputes  each  year?  The  building 
trades  council  has  a  set-up  with  procedures  and  rules  which  you  may 
obtain,  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  They  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  you.  I  would  like  to  have  them  filed  with  the  record.  It 
shows  how  they  go  about  settling  jurisdictional  disputes.  Not  all  can 
be  settled.  Sometimes  we  find  an  obstinate  union  or  obstinate  officers. 
They  are  human  in  their  zeal  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  members. 
Perhaps  they  go  further  than  they  should.  Nevertheless,  we  settle 
hundreds  of  the  disputes. 

I  have  been  appointed  as  arbitrator  by  Mr.  Green  in  many  disputes 
among  these  unions.  I  have  settled  many  of  them  right  and  left. 
AVhen  I  can't,  I  step  out. 

To  say  to  these  unions  that  because  one  or  the  other — and  I  am  not 
saying  that  it  is  so — disobeys  the  mandate  that  was  handed  down  by 
these  members  of  the  board,  who  were  told  to  make  a  decision,  the 
result  shall  be  to  oust  them  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
that  won't  solve  it. 

You  may  find  this :  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think  I  am  stating 
the  truth — if  I  am  not,  you  gentlemen  here  can  bear  me  out — both 
Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutclieson  have  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  connection  with  different  angles  of 
these  disputes.     Am  I  right? 

Those  threats  have  been  made.  That  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  hate  to  see  them  do  that  because  they  are  fine  organiza- 
tions. They  belong  in  the  family  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  is  hoped  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  in  some 
way  appeal  to  their  judgment  and  to  their  conscientiousness  and  fair- 
ness, and  have  them  settle  it. 

You  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  another  interna- 
tional union,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  just  appeal,  got  part  of  those 
problems  solved.  I  think  you  did  a  fine  job.  You  didn't  get  as  far 
as  you  liked  perhaps,  but  you  did  an  excellent  service  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  American  public  as  a  whole  in  that  matter 
of  education  with  respect  to  children.  You  know  what  I  am  refer- 
ring to. 

If  that  should  be  done,  I  would  appeal  as  loudly  as  I  could  from 
this  witness  stand  to  the  attorneys  representing  the  various  clients 
and  the  two  organizations,  and  the  local  offices,  as  well  as  they  can 
to  make  further  attempt  to  get  together  and  bring  his  rather  trouble- 
some question  to  a  close.     But  my  purpose  is  to  emphasize  once  again— 
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don't  have  the  committe  rim  off  witli  the  idea  that  some  vigorous 
legislation,  semipenal  or  civil  in  its  nature,  but  with  some  gi-eat  sanc- 
tion, should  be  enacted,  because  that  won't  solve  the  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thought  I  would  make  these  few  remarks  so  you  may 
have  our  position  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Padway,  I  think  your  talk  is  very  enlightening. 
I  want  to  assure  you,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  that  I  have  alwaj^s  had  the  interests  of  labor- 
ing men  at  heart. 

I  have  the  honor,  as  you  know,  of  carrying  a  card  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  I  think  the  greatest  souls  in  America,  as  I  spoke 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  repeatedly,  are  those  that  work  every  day. 
They  are  the  backbone  of  America.  I  only  hope  wdiat  small  con- 
tribution I  can  make  as  one  member  of  the  committee — and  I  know 
you  are  trying  to  make,  as  counsel  of  the  labor  unions,  the  gi'eat 
laboring  unions  you  represent — that  we  can  instill  in  mankind  this 
great  concept  that  the  greatest  way  to  settle  problems  is  for  every- 
body to  cool  off  and  sit  down  at  a  table  and  put  the  facts  on  the  table 
and  have  confidence  in  leadership  that  will  function. 

I  feel  that  way  in  America,  and  I  say  that  to  you,  Mr.  Doherty,  too, 
in  the  effort  your  group  has  made,  and  all  the  other  leaders  here,  the 
arbitration  table  is  where  we  can  sit  dow^n  and  talk  over  our  problems. 

We  w^ill  find  out  that  in  9  times  out  of  10  all  of  us  agree  on  more 
points  than  we  disagree  on.  That  way  we  can  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting labor  in  America  today. 

I  appreciate  your  being  here,  Mr.  Padway,  and  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses today. 

Mr.  Padway.  I  can't  be  here  tomorrow,  otherwise  I  would  have 
waited  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  announce,  in  the  morning  the  actors  will  re- 
turn to  the  stand — the  three  men  we  expect  to  be  here.  I  hope  Mr. 
Flannagan  will  have  w^ord  and  the  papers  back  from  Washington  so 
he  can  show  the  connecting  link  between  his  report  that  lead  up  to 
the  three  men  being  appointed. 

I  suggest  Mr.  Cobb  have  five  of  his  prospective  witnesses  available, 
so  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Padway.  Could  I  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  my  witnesses? 
They  have  to  make  trasnportation  arrangements  and  convention  ar- 
rangements and  for  speeches.  Could  you  estimate  now  just  about 
when  they  might  be  excused  ?  I  don't  want  to  pin  it  down  accurately. 
Do  you  think  you  would  be  through  with  them  by  5  o'clock  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  couldn't  promise  it  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Padway.  Would  it  look  that  way  to  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  may  need  them  more  than  they 
need  me.     I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Padway.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  went  out  and  bought 
transportation  for  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  said,  "Don't  be  so  san- 
guine."    Tf  it  could  be  estimated,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  do  everything  to  accommodate  them. 

We  will  adjourn  to  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

("Wliereupon,  at  4:  35  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  August  20, 1947.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   20,    1947 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  apjjearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  give  a  release  to  the  press.  The  Honor- 
able Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  United  States  Congress, 
called  me  from  Kearny,  N.  J.,  and  asked  me,  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, to  issue  the  following  statement : 

Congressman  Hartley  deeply  regrets  the  incident  that  occurred  at  this  hear- 
ing Tuesday  morning,  August  19.  Further,  he  has  requested  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Irving  G.  McCann,  counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
pertaining  to  the  mail  carriers  and  to  William  C.  Doherty,  be  stricken  from 
the  record.  Further,  that  he  was  most  hopeful  this  investigation  would  con- 
tribute toward  a  successful  settlement  of  this  jurisdictional  dispute  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  proceed  immediately  with  the  schedule  of 
witnesses  for  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question,  please  ?  I  find 
that  I  was  in  error  yesterday  in  one  of  my  replies — at  least,  I  think 
I  was.    I  would  like  to  clarify  that  now,  if  I  may  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  will  put  it  in  writing,  I  will  see  it  is  corrected 
in  the  record,  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  Doherty.  On  my  own  testimony,  must  I  put  that  in  writing'^ 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  We  have  to  have  it  in  writing  in  order  to  correct 
anything  in  the  record.  I  had  several  during  the  musicians'  hearing 
here.  We  asked  them  all  to  put  it  in  writing  so  it  wasn't  verbal  or 
repetitious  of  any  testimony. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  will  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Somerset.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  chairs  provided,  if  possible,  for  these  three 
gentlemen. 

343 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RONALD  REAGAN,  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  AND  PAT 

SOMERSET— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  gentlemen  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute.  Mr.  Knight,  any  testi- 
mony given  by  any  of  these  gentlemen  referring  to  conversations  or 
meetings  with  you  that  you  would  like  to  question  them  about,  you 
have  the  full  privilege  of  writing  your  question  out  and  submitting 
it  to  the  counsel,  and  3'our  question  will  be  asked. 

Mr.  Knight.  Does  that  apply  to  the  other  two  members  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr,  Kearns.  Yes,  sir;  they  may  all  give  written  questions  to  the 
counsel. 

Mr.  Knight.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  you  have  previously  testified  before  the 
committee  that  you  and  your  associates  visted  Chicago  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  fall  of  1946,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  a  resolution  setting  up  a  permanent 
arbitration  machinery  to  settle  labor  disputes  in  Hollywood,  and  for 
other  purposes.     Is  that  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  McCann.  You  have  further  testified  before  the  committee  that 
on  that  occasion  you  and  your  associates  visited  the  three  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  who  had  issued  a  decision  in  December  1945 
purporting  to  make  a  final  determination  of  the  strike  which  then 
existed  in  Hollywood,  and  who  had  subsequently,  in  August  of  1946, 
issued  a  clarification.     Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  recall  your  previous  testimony,  Mr.  Reagan^ 
you  and  your  associates  have  said  something  about  pressure  having 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  these  three  men,  and  you  have  purported 
to  give  to  this  committee  in  substance  the  words  which  were  used  by 
the  three  men  in  explaining  why  they  made  the  clarification  of  August 
1946.     Will  you  now  repeat  what  was  then  said  to  you? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  INIr.  Counsel,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  quote.  There  are  certain 
phrases  and  certain  expressions  that  stick  out  in  my  mind.  I  am 
putting  those  into  my  own  words,  to  give  you  the  gist  of  what  was  told 
to  us,  and  the  gist  was  that  those  men  had  been  subjected  to  almost 
ceaseless  pressure  for  8  months  to  get  them  to  change  their  December 
directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  state  by  whom  the  pressure  had  been  ap- 
plied? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir;  by  Mr.  William  (Big  Bill)  Hutcheson,  in- 
ternational president  of  the  carpenters'  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  remember  the  Hutcheson  phrase,  but  I  assume 
that  he  was  probably  responsible  for  it  at  the  time  this  was  said.  His 
name  was  mentioned,  and  I  assumed  at  the  time  that  the  pressure  was 
brought  probably  on  the  executive  council  through  Mr.  Hutcheson^ 
and  then,  in  turn,  was  brought  on  the  three  men. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Somerset,  have  you  any  clarification  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Substantially  what  1  understood  is  what  Mr.  Eeagan 
has  said. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  there  has  been  testimony  by  your  group 
which  has  been  categorically  denied  hy  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  slight  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Knight,  the 
chairman,  as  I  recall,  that  at  the  time  of  this  conference,  in  substance, 
the  following  words  were  used :  That  Mi',  Hutcheson  insisted  upon  this 
clarification  because  he  needed  a  basketful  of  words  to  confuse  the 
issue  and  make  possible  an  interpretation  favorable  to  his  men.  Now, 
that  is  not  meant  as  a  quotation,  and  I  want  you  to  state  whether  any 
such  statement  was  made  to  your  group. 

Mr.  Reagan.  There  are  two  parts  of  that  statement  which  I  am 
positive  I  remember  as  the  exact  wording.  One  is  the  term  "basket  of 
words"  and  the  second  is  "haggle  over."  It  was  explained  that  he 
wanted  a  basket  of  words  over  which  he  could  haggle.  It  was  further 
stated  to  us  by  the  three  men — or  by  at  least  one  of  the  three  men — -in 
a  meeting  of  that  kind  with  six  on  our  side  and  three  on  theirs,  I  would 
not  state  which  man  had  each  time  said  which  remarks — it  was  said 
that  if  50  men  read  the  Bible,  50  men  could  interpret  it  50  different 
ways,  and  Jie  wanted  something  there  where  he  thought  there  could  be 
doubt  cast  as  to  the  meaning  and  he  could  argue  over  the  meaning  of 
this  basket  of  words. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  do  you  corroborate  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Reagan  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes,  sir;  and  only  a  matter  of  weeks  after  that  con- 
vention was  over — it  was  less  than  3  weeks — in  our  report,  that  very 
same  expression  was  used  and  has  been  taken  down  by  court  reporters. 
That  expression  is  one  that,  as  I  say,  stuck  in  my  mind,  because  it 
must  have  been  repeated  at  least  a  dozen  times  since  the  Chicago 
convention. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  there  was  testimony  offered  by  you 
gentlemen  day  before  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  you  were  con- 
ferring with  them,  stated  in  substance  as  follows :  That  there  has  been 
so  much  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  us  by  the  council,  or  b;v  Mr. 
Hutcheson — and  I  want  you  to  clarify  from  which  source — that  we 
have  all  prepared  our  resignations  as  vice  presidents,  or  as  members 
of  the  council,  or  as  members  of  the  committee — whichever  they  said — 
and  that  we  have  them  in  our  pockets.  Now,  will  you  please  explain 
exactly  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  That  to  my  recollection  and  to  my  best  knowledge  was 
what  was  said  by  the  three  men.  I  can  say  this,  that  the  gist  of  their 
remarks,  however,  were  to  the  effect — I  am  positive  that  they  were 
prepared  to  resign  from  the  executive  council,  because  they  had  al- 
ready informed  us  that  they  no  longer  existed  as  a  committee  or  board, 
if  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reversed 
their  December  decision.  I  testified,  I  think,  the  other  day  that  I  as- 
sumed they  meant  then,  at  that  session  of  the  bofird.  I  cannot  say 
that  they  said  that  it  was  then  or  that  it  had  been  at  a  previous  ses- 
sion. They  so  informed  us  that  they  had  informed  Mr.  Meany,  sec- 
retary of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  may  I  ask  whether  you  recall  that  as  the  state- 
ment made  by  them,  Mr.  Arnold? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  definitely  remember  that.  I  don't  remember  the 
fact  that  they  had  informed  Mr.  Meany,  but  I  do  know  that  I  per- 
sonally asked  Mr.  Meany  about  it  and  he  said  he  had  heard  about  it. 
Now,  he  didn't  say  whether  he  had  heard  it  directly  from  them,  but 
he  did  say  that  he  had  heard  about  the  fact  of  a  possible  resignation 
if  the  decision  was  reversed. 

Mr.  Arnold.  May  I  say  that  later  on  we  had  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Green,  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  settle  this  dispute,  and 
we  told  him  the  same  thing  and  he  said  he  had  heard  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  McCann,  may  I  correct  one  thing  in  my  own  tes- 
timony ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reagan.  I  testified  they  said  they  had  informed  Mr.  Meany. 
Correctly,  they  told  us  that  Mr.  Meany  knew  it.  I  was  assuming  that 
was  how  he  knew  it.  They  said  Mr.  Meany  knew  they  were  prepared 
to  resign. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  other  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  these  three  gentlemen  of  the  committee  when  they 
were  on  the  witness  stand  which  any  of  you  wish  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Reagan.  There  was  a  statement  made  here  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Birthright  to  the  effect  that,  as  I  gathered  and  as  well  as  1  can 
remember  from  the  other  day,  they  did  not  know  that  sets  were  con- 
structed here  on  the  sound  stages  at  times,  and  that  those  sets  were 
being  built  under  this  December  directive  by  the  lATSE.  In  our 
meeting  in  Chicago  we  informed  them  that  while  the  general  practice 
was  to  construct  sets  in  the  mill  and  then  take  them  in  sections  to 
where  they  were  erected  on  the  stages,  that  from  time  to  time  a  set 
was  built  from  the  ground  up  on  a  sound  stage,  and  we  asked  them 
did  they  mean  that  that  set  was  to  be  built  and  erected  and  constructed 
by  the  lATSE,  with  the  exception  of  mill  and  trim  work. 

We  further  asked  them  in  the  telephone  conversation,  the  court  re- 
porter's transcript  of  which  is  here  in  evidence,  and  both  times  they 
answered  that  they  did  intend  that  those  sets  w^ere  to  be  built,  erected, 
and  constructed  on  the  sound  stage  by  the  lATSE,  with  the  exception 
of  mill  and  trim  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Arnold? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Gene  Kelly,  who 
was  present,  was  one  of  the  six.  He  also  had  the  same  opinion  as 
we  did,  and  in  the  report  that  he  made  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel 
he  said  exactly  the  same,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  say  it  if  he  was  here 
today. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  in  evidence,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Somerset.  It  has  been  introduced  in  evidence,  but  that  portion 
of  it  which  refers  to  this,  which  I  think  is  very  important,  has  never 
been  put  into  evidence  in  itself,  like  many  other  parts  have. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  at  the  recess, 
sir,  to  secure  the  exhibit  from  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Somerset.  He  has  it  right  behind  there.     I  would  like  to 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  from 
an  exhibit  which  has  been  received  in  evidence  for  reference  purposes 
only,  that  portion  on  page  50  of  volume  IV  which  is  entitled  "Screen 
Actors  Guild  Meeting  at  8 :  30  p.  m.,  October  26,  1946,  at  Hollywood, 
Calif." 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  hope  I  don't  talk  too  long,  but  I  would  like  to  say  quite  a  few 
things.  First  I  would  like  to  explain  a  few  things  to  Brother  Mattison.  First, 
on  the  question  of  impartiality.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  been  to  Brooklyn,  you 
know  how  the  referee  feels  and  what  he  is  in  for.  We  must  insist  up  here  that 
there  is  complete  impartiality.  However,  we  must  also  insist  that  there  is  a 
state  of  mind  existing  on  this  side  of  the  table.  This  state  of  mind  comes  after 
a  long  and  close  survey  of  a  lot  of  factual  statistical  evidence.  No.  1,  we  went 
to  Chicago,  a  very  naive  group,  as  Mr.  Barrett  so  put  it  the  other  evening,  and 
we  found  out  some  things  in  our  naive  way.  We  met  the  three  arbitrators,  and 
we  asked  them  how  about  their  claritication  of  the  record.  As  I  said  the  other 
night,  the  three  arbitrators  told  us  that  they  meant  the  lA  should  do  this  work 
on  stages.  We  said,  "Why  should  the  lA  do  this  work  on  stages?"  And  they 
said,  "They  should  do  this  work  on  stages  because  it  is  an  amusement  industry, 
and  we  feel  tliey  should  do  it."  I  am  one  of  the  fellows  who  went  to  Chicago 
suspecting  and  smelling  a  producer  rat  behind  the  walls.  I  wasn't  convinced 
of  a  thing. 

When  I  went  in  there  I  was  knocked  off  my  feet  a  lot  more  than  you  were 
when  they  told  us  very  clearly  that  no  matter  what  the  clarification  said,  or 
no  matter  what  interpretation  you  put  on  a  package  of  words,  that  this  was  to 
rest  under  the  purview  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE.  This  eliminated  for  me 
the  producer  collusion,  and  so  forth,  which  I  honestly  went  there  suspecting. 
I  felt  that  they  were  throwing  you  two  guys  at  each  other's  throats,  figuring 
they  would  have  something.  Perhiips  I  was  naive  in  that.  But  I  suspected  it 
anyway.  We  further  pressed  them.  We  said,  "This  clarification,  do  you  mean 
it  to  change  anything?"  I  must  go  through  all  this — I  know  it  is  getting  trite, 
but  I  must  have  you  understand  this,  first,  on  the  basis  of  impartiality.  So 
we  pressed  them  much  further  than  we  did  on  the  phone — Herb  and  Jim  and 
Mattie  and  Roy — we  pressed  them  much  further.  So  no  man  came  back  from 
Chicago  that  was  in  that  room  not  convinced  that  the  lA  shoald  have  the 
work.  However,  we  did  feel  that  after  the  other  night — and  on  your  own  ad- 
mission it  was  a  fair  meeting — we  did  feel,  when  you  threw  your  little  bomb- 
shell in,  Herb,  we  felt  that,  well,  we  have  to  get  them  together  and  see  whether 
they  lied  to  10  men  in  a  room. 

"Let's  pretend  we  have  this  thing  in  a  court.  Let's  say  it  is  in  a  court.  First 
I  want  to  ask  Jim  Skelton,  because  he  is  a  pro  in  these  matters :  Is  there  any 
construction  on  a  sound  stage  that  is  done  by  carpenters?  Isn't  the  permanent 
construction  done  on  the  sound  stages  by  carpenters? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes ;  but  it  says  the  sets.  Yes ;  they  do,  on  the  construction 
work. 

Mr.  KixLY.  I  just  wanted  to  know  that  in  case  we  get  garbled  later  on.  They 
Impressed  us  very  much  with  the  idea  that  anything  done  on  the  set,  outside  of 
trim  and  aiillwork,  was  to  be  done  by  the  lA — clarification  or  no.  We  kept 
Insisting  and  reiterating  that  no  matter  what  happened,  no  matter  what  the 
clarification  said,  does  that  change  it.  Now,  we  said,  "Do  you  gentlemen  under- 
stand the  trade-union  history  of  Hollywood?  Do  you  understand  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  the  1926  agreement?  When  you  say  the  1926  agreement,  you 
are  saying  something  that  we  all  know."  We  asked  Mr.  Hutcheson  just  to 
make  sure  that  he  knew  it.  We  found  out  pretty  quick  that  he  did  know  what 
the  1926  agreement  was. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  impartiality.  If  you  had  us  in  a  court,  no  matter 
what  our  feelings  are  in  this  matter,  we  would  have  to  swear  under  oath  that 
we  were  convinced — under  oath,  mind  you — that  we  were  convinced  that  this 
work  should  go  to  the  lA.     Now,   further,  on  Thui'sday  night,   in  trying  to 
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hold  a  fair  and  impartial  meeting,  we  had  a  lot  of  discussion  leading  up  to 
the  telephone  symposium  yesterday  which,  as  Jim  has  told  you,  led  us  all  to 
believe  that  this  work  went  to  the  lA,  completely  and  finally,  until  we  got  this 
little  telegram  today,  which  I  think  is  just  a  whitewash  to  let  some  guys  out. 
However,  you  have  a  lot  of  guys  here  ready  to  swear — and  when  I  say  a  lot, 
I  think  at  least  six  of  us  were  in  that  room,  or  eight,  including  the  international 
president  of  the  five  A's,  Paul  Dulzell,  a  man  certainly,  if  you  don't  want  to 
take  an  actor's  word  on  union  things,  is  far  above  reproach — we  had  all  these 
men  in  the  room.  Now  they  told  us  again  and  again  that  the  clarification  did 
not  change  the  192G  agreement.  They  told  us  that  this  should  go  to  the  lA. 
And  that  was  it.  So  we  were  convinced.  We  came  back.  We  had  a  telephone 
conversation.  We  were  further  convinced.  If  you  felt  any  elation,  Mattie, 
up  here  tonight,  it  was  because  Thursday  we  all  thouglit,  and  I  know  we  all 
felt,  that  we  had  the  back  of  this  thing  broken  ;  that  now  we  can  all  get  together, 
get  contracts,  get  arbitration  nuichinery  and  that  is  too  bad,  .lim — we  know 
it  is  too  bad;  it  is  tough;  even  though  your  guys  can  work  somewhere  else, 
you  hate  to  lose  these  jobs.  I  know  damn  well  Ilutcheson  hates  it  a  lot  worse 
than  you  do.  Let  me  ask  another  question :  How  important  are  these  300  jobs? 
Miss  Revere  made  a  very  pungent  remark  tonight.  Are  you  guys  willing  to  risk 
a  power  play  and  destroy  your  organization  and  keep  people  out  of  work  for 
these  SCO  jobs,  or  are  you  willing  to  start  now  and  say,  "We  will  let  it  go  at 
that,  start  our  arbitration  machinery  and  start  getting  contracts  for  our  men." 
How  Important  are  these  300  jobs?  I  want  to  ask  it  fairly  and  honestly.  Are 
these  men  going  to  work  somewhere  else,  or  is  it  a  question  of  prestige  and 
face-saving.  I  am  a  hoofer  again — I  want  to  know  this.  Can  vou  tell  me  that, 
Jim? 

Mr.  McCann .  Is  that  all  you  are  interested  in  ? 

Mr,  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  pass  this  to  the  court  reporter. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  one  other  remark  on  this 
subject? 

I  want  it  understood  that  when  we  left  the  meeting  with  the  com- 
mittee of  three  in  Chicago  we  definitely  said  to  them,  "Is  it  all  right 
to  repeat  the  things  we  have  been  told  or  is  it  off  the  record?" 

We  were  assured  it  was  not  off  the  record  and  that  we  could  tell 
people  regarding  what  we  had  discussed  for  over  an  hour  with  them. 
That  was,  roughly,  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  convention,  which 
lasted  about  10  or  11  days. 

For  the  rest  of  that  period  of  time  we  told  people  there — we  told 
Dan  Tobin,  of  the  teamsters,  and  we  told  Matthew  Woll,  we  told 
Green,  we  told  Meany.  We  told  them  all  what  we  had  heard  and 
what  we  felt.  So  what  we  are  saying  here  today  and  what  we  said 
yesterday  is  nothing  now.  We  are  not  saying  something  for  the 
first  time.  We  are  merely  repeating  what  for  over  a  week  we  told 
various  officials  at  the  Chicago  convention,  and  again  within  2  weeks 
of  the  convention  it  was  repeated  to  every  union  in  the  motion-picture 
industry  that  was  assembled  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel  by  delegates 
of  ours,  by  people  that  had  come  back  from  Chicago.  The  same 
thing  was  said  as  we  are  saying  here.  It  is  on  record  in  court  records. 
They  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  way  we  felt  and  what  we 
believed  liad  been  said  by  the  three  men  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  corroborate  that,  Mr.  Reagan? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  three 
men,  several  remarks  were  made  here  yesterday  about  memory.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  something  I  said  to  the  three  men  in  Chicago,  and 
I  said  to  them  on  the  telephone,  as  the  record  shows. 
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I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  these  three  gentlemen.  They  said 
something  about  memory.  Yes,  movie  actors'  memory  happens  to  be 
a  very  definite  characteristic  of  our  profession.  Also,  1  would  like 
to  corroboi-ate  something  they  said.  They  came  in  a  meeting  and 
talked  to  us  on  subjects  they  themselves  said  they  would  like  very 
much  to  forget.  For  that  I  can  certainly  agree  and  sympathize  they 
should. 

At  the  same  time  when  we  went  into  that  meeting,  knowing  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fact  that  every  word  said  to  us  in  Chicago — every  single 
thing  that  happened  to  us — must  be  reported  factually  to  our  mem- 
bership ;  that  is  why  we  were  sent  there.  We  went  in  with  the  definite 
knowledge  we  were  going  to  remember  everything  that  was  said.  It 
was  further  impressed  on  our  memories,  more  than  on  theirs,  as  some- 
of  the  things  they  said  were  such  a  bombshell,  as  evidenced  by  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Kelly's  statement. 

We  only  knew  there  was  apparent  dissension  and  disagreement  as: 
to  the  meaning  of  both  the  directive  of  December  and  the  August 
clarification.  It  was,  therefore,  the  first  time  wo  learned  that  there- 
had  been  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  December 
directive,  and  that  the  only  dissension  concerning  that  directive  was 
over  the  reluctance  of  one  of  the  participants  to  agree  to  the  award 
after  it  had  been  made.    Therefore,  it  struck  us  with  quite  an  impact. 

A  thing  that  would  further  make  us  remember  as  clearly  as  we  have, 
sir,  is  that  we  made  it  very  plain  to  these  gentlemen — we  all  apologized 
for  being  repetitious  in  our  questioning — we  told  them  that  we  had 
entered  that  room  com^^letely  neutral,  concerned  only  with  the  fact  this 
was  a  jurisdictional  dispute  and  our  belief  it  should  not  be  allowed, 
to  close  the  studios  and  throw  30,000  people  out  of  work. 

Now,  sent  tliere  by  our  membership,  if  we  understood  them  cor- 
rectly, we  were  sent  there  to  back  and  endorse  the  principles  of  arbi- 
tration, and  according  to  what  they  told  us,  one  man,  and  one  man 
alone,  was  deliberately  flouting  the  very  principle  of  arbitration  we 
were  there  to  support.  That  is  why  we  apologized  to  them  for  repeat- 
ing our  questions  over  and  over  again. 

They  assured  us  our  understanding  was  correct.  We  then  left  that 
meeting,  sir.  W^  went  into  a  meeting  of  our  own,  Imowing  we  would 
have  to  report  it.  We  always  went  in  and  reconstructed  what  had 
taken  place,  each  one  of  lis  contributing  to  all  the  things,  until  we  had 
the  story  correct.  One  of  tlie  reasons  I  happen  to  have  the  story  per- 
haps a  little  more  at  hand  is  because  I  was  elected  by  our  committee 
as  spokesman.  Anyone  could  have  been  it.  It  fell  to"  my  lot  to  be  the 
spokesman,  and  several  times  to  tell  the  story.  I  made  the  report  to 
our  board  and  membersliip. 

We  went  to  see  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Green,  in  substance,  corrobo- 
rated what  they  had  told  us.  He  told  us  he  had  learned  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  resigning,  and  it  was  his  understanding  that  their  award 
gave  the  jurisdiction  to  the  lATSE. 

A  few  hours  after  that,  all  in  the  same  day,  we  saw  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
and  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  effect — not  in  the  same  tone  of  voice — corrobo- 
rated what  the  gentlemen  had  told  us.  Mr.  Hutcheson  said,  "Yes; 
those  three  blockheads — "  and  I  want  to  digress  and  say  we  do  not 
concur  in  his  opinion  when  he  used  that  term. 
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He  said,  "Those  three  blocklieads  based  their  December  award  on 
the  1926  agreement;  when  thej'  first  returned  a  clarification  in  August 
they  again  referred  to  the  1926  agreement."  He  said,  "I  would  not 
stand  for  that  in  the  clarification."  And  he  said,  "I  would  not  abide 
by  that  agreement  20  years  ago  when  one  of  my  locals  attempted  to 
take  jurisdiction  I  felt  belonged  to  the  carpenters  away  from  them." 
And  he  said,  "I  will  not  abide  by  it  because  it  is  20  years  later." 

That,  sir,  is  the  end  of  what  statement  I  have  to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  do  you  want  to  add  something? 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  In  my  testi- 
mony the  other  day  I  also  referred  to  the  three  gentlemen,  that  they 
had  been  labeled  the  "three  wise  men."  I  thought  that  this  was  very 
unfair,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time.  I  still  mean  it.  They  did  a  fine 
job.  They  were  sincere  in  their  work,  and  I  was  a  little  bit  bewildered 
yesterday ;  I  am  a  little  confused  this  morning. 

On  three  occasions  I  remember  this.  In  Mr.  Tobin's  apartment  atj 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  in  Mr.  Green's  apartment,  and  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Meany,  too — we  will  leave  him  out.  We  will  say  it  was  only 
twice.  I  said,  "Do  you  think  Bill  Hutcheson  could  settle  this 
problem?" 

They  said,  "Of  course,  but  he  wont."  Both  those  gentlemen  said 
that.     I  remember  that  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean,  now,  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Meany  both  told 
you- 


Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Tobin.  I  said,  "Do  you  think  Bill 
Hutcheson  could  settle  this  ?"    And  they  said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  does  that  finish  your  contribution, 
or  do  you  have  something  else  to  offer  ?  Mr.  Somerset,  you  had  some 
exhibits.    I  stopped  you  in  the  course  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes.  On  Monday,  in  the  first  statement  I  made 
regarding  the  threats  that  had  been  issued  by  the  strikers  at  the  time, 
in  the  first  strike.  You  interrupted  me  and  said,  "I  don't  want  any- 
thing without  corroboration." 

I  said,  "I  am  sure  I  can  get  it."    I  said,  "I  do  not  have  it  now." 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  that  corroboration  now,  sir? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  j^ou  please  advance  and  give  it  to  me? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  signed 
John  Dales,  Jr.,  executive  secretary,  which  is  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
Branch  of  the  Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    It  is  dated  June  14,  1945. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  one-page  dodger,  printed  on  both  sides,  entitled 
"Notice  to  All  Actors.    Today  Is  the  Dead  Line."    Dated  June  13, 1945. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  pamphlet.  It  is  a  copy  of  Variety,  dated 
June  6, 1945.  On  the  back  there  is  an  ad,  "Notice  to  all  motion-picture 
actors."  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  documents  be  received  in 
evidence  for  reference  purposes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  documents  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee  as  refer- 
ence exhibits  13,  14,  and  15,  respectively.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  a  con- 
ference with  you,  and  I  think  in  your  testimony,  you  referred  to  the 
fact  that  your  union,  the  Union  of  Screen  Actors  Guild,  has  an  estab- 
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lished  procedure  by  which  all  matters  of  vital  importance  are  submitted 
to  the  union  in  Avriting  and  a  secret  ballot  made  by  the  membership 
of  your  union  on  the  question  at  issue.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reagan,  at  that  time  I  believe  I  asked  you  if  you 
had  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  had 
arisen  in  Hollywood,  I  believe  that  you  stated  to  me  it  was  your 
opinion  that  if  unions  generally  adopted  the  policy  of  submitting  a 
matter  of  importance  to  their  membership,  and  had  the  member- 
ship vote  on  it  by  secret  ballot,  that  most  of  the  union  problems  of  this 
country  would  be  cured.    Have  I  correctly  quoted  you? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  important 
contribution  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Are  there  any  questions  which  any  of  you  have  to  ask  of  these  actors? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  some  questions  submitted  by  Mr. 
Luddy,  to  be  asked  individually  of  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
Somerset. 

You  were  present  during  the  time  that  Messrs.  Doherty,  Birthright, 
and  Knight  testified,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  all  three  answer  affirmatively.  In  view  of  the 
fact  the  testimony  given  by  these  three  men  is  directly  contrary,  in 
many  important  particulars,  to  the  testimony  which  you  previously 
gave  on  the  witness  stand,  do  you  now  desire  to  in  any  fashion  change 
the  testimony  you  previously  gave? 

Mr.  Reagan.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Somerset.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  all  answer  in  the  negative.  A  question  sub- 
mitted, to  be  asked  Mr.  Somerset. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  Washington  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive 
council,  was  Hutcheson  present? 

Mr.  Somerset.  No  ;  no,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Somerset  and  I  were  there.     He  was  not  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  committee  being  in 
Washington  at  that  time,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  It  was  a  direct  call  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  try  to  set  up  permanent  arbitration 
machinery  for  the  motion-picture  industry,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  that  had  been  passed  at  the  Chicago  convention  the  year 
previously. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Arnold? 

Mr,  Arnold.  Yes;  the  convention  authorized  the  executive  council 
to  set  up  the  arbitration  machinery  for  the  motion-picture  industry 
alone.  Of  course,  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  and  they  asked 
me  to  attend  the  meeting.  I  went  there,  thinking  that  the  machinery 
had  already  been  set  up,  but  in  the  meantime  nothing  had  been  done. 
There  was  quite  a  hullabaloo  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Somerset,  was  any  explanation  given  for  Hutche- 
son's  absence? 
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Mr.  Somerset,  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  it? 

]Mr.  Somerset.  Two.  When  the  meeting  convened,  in  the  morning, 
every  international  was  represented  either  by  their  international  pres- 
ident or  by  a  representative,  every  stndio,  every  international  affected 
in  the  studios,  except  the  carpenters  who  had  no  representation. 

When  the  meeting  convened,  immediately  it  was  asked,  ''Where  are 
the  carpenters'  representatives?" 

Green,  who  was  naturally  chairman,  informed  the  people  pi-esent 
that  Hutcheson  had  notified  him  that  he  was  too  busy  to  show  up. 
Immediately  the  other  international  presidents  said,  "Well,  we  are 
pretty  busj^,  too.  After  all,  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  present  at  the  execu- 
tive council  meeting  that  authorized  you,  Mr.  Green,  to  send  out  these 
invitations  to  these  meetings.  After  all,  a  great  number  of  us  have 
come  quite  a  distance." 

And  Green  said,  "Yes;  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  present." 

They  said,  "Well,  we  think  that,  the  least  to  say,  it  is  pretty  bad 
manners  of  a  gentleman  who  tells  you  to  call  this  meeting  and  then 
does  not  show  himself." 

There  was  a  motion  made  that  Mr.  Green,  during  the  recess,  should 
contact  or  have  his  office  contact  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  find  out  from  him 
personally  by  word  of  mouth  why  he  could  not  be  present,  and  that 
if  he  could  not  be  present,  would  he  please  send  a  representative. 

We  went  on  with  the  business  without  him.  We  recessed  for  lunch. 
We  irot  back  about  2  :oO.  Mr.  Green  was  asked  if  he  had  contacted 
Mr.  Hutcheson. 

He  said,  he  had  been  unable  to  at  present.  About  45  minutes  later 
the  telephone  rang  and  Mr.  Green  went  into  the  bocjth,  which  is  in 
the  executive  board  room  there,  and  was  in  there  about  10  minutes. 

He  came  out  of  the  booth,  and  he  said,  "I  have  just  caught  Mr. 
Hutcheson.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Miami  to  Indianapolis.  He 
has  just  arrived  and  he  says  he  is  very  sorry,  but  he  is  too  busy  to 
appear  and  he  has  so  much  work  in  the  international  that  he  is  also 
sorry,  but  all  his  representatives  are  also  busy  and  thc}^  will  not  be 
able  to  show,  either." 

INIr.  McCann.  Of  course,  that  meant  that  there  could  be  no  arbitra- 
tion machinery  set  up  because,  by  its  provisions,  everyone  of  the  inter- 
nationals involved  had  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Somerset.  Well,  that  is  true.  There  was  an  attempt.  Every 
other  international  president  in  the  room  said,  "After  all,  we  don't 
see  why  one  man's  absence  should  stop  us  from  trying  to  do  something.'^ 
That  was  the  consensus  of  opinion. 

They  felt  it  was  a  pretty  bad  thing  if  one  man,  by  his  deliberate 
absence,  could  stop  something  that  was  that  important. 

So  we  tried  to  carry  on.  We  did  our  best  to  carry  on,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  motion  made  at  that  meeting  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed.  I  think  it  was  Dan  Tracy  of  the  IBEW  that  made  the 
motion — I  am  sure  it  was — that  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee 
should  be  formed  to  try  to  work  out  arbitration  machinery  for  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  it  should  be  resubmitted  to  the  full 
committee.  That  if  the  full  committee  agreed  that  that  was  the 
arbitration  machinery,  that  they  would  accept,  then,  regardless  of 
whether  Mr.  Hutcheson  agreed  to  it,  whether  he  showed  up  or  whether 
he  protested,  that  would  be  the  machinery  that  would  be  taken  up. 
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Now,  that,  of  course,  is  a  little  in  contrast  to  the  resolution  which 
I  know  said  all  the  international  presidents  would  have  to  appear. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  satisfy  you,  sir? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Another  .question  by  Mr.  Luddy.  Was  Mr.  Walsh, 
president  of  the  lATSE,  at  the  May  meeting  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Somerset.  He  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

These  questions  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Cobb.  I  am  requested  to  ask 
you  gentlemen  individually  for  responses. 

Mr.  Reagan,  Avas  any  work  taken  from  the  carpenters  by  the  Decem- 
ber 26,  1045,  decision? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  would  say  that— and  it  has  to 
be  hearsay — I  am  like  Mr.  Murphy  said  the  other  day — I  am  not  a 
technician.  I  would  say  from  the  reaction  to  the  December  direc- 
tive there  certainly  must  have  been.  I  have  heard  it  testified  that 
Mr.  Mannix  said  there  would  be  an  exchange  of  about  350  jobs. 
Tliat  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Arnold,  will  you  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  working  conditions 
on  stages  and  sets.  I  don't  know ;  really  I  can't  answer  it.  I  don't 
know. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Mr.  Somerset. 

Mr.  Somerset.  I  have  never  seen  the  figures  in  books.  From  all 
reports,  yes,  there  were  a  change  of  about  300  to  350  jobs,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  most  of  these  meetings,  Mr,  Counsel,  if  I  may  inject, 
that  came  after  the  clarification.  I  wasn't  sitting  in  on  those  meet- 
ings at  all.     I  don't  know  what  discussions  went  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  have  answered  the  sec- 
ond question,  but  I  will  ask  it  and  see  if  you  have  any  further  answer 
to  make  to  it.  If  so,  what?  He  refers  to  the  work.  The  first  ques- 
tion is  "was  any  work  taken  from  the  carpenters  by  the  December 
26,  1945  award ?"    The  second  one  is,  "If  so,  what ?" 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  I  answered. 
My  only  knowledge  is  hearsay.  I  heard  the  statement  j\Ir.  ]Mannix 
is  supposed  to  have  made  at  Miami.  I  was  not  present.  I  heard  it 
referred  to  in  this  court  room.  I  heard  that  work  referred  to  as  set 
erection. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  think  these  technical  questions  are  fair  to  us. 
As  Mr.  IMurphy  said  yesterday,  our  business  is  acting.  We  only  tried 
to  do  something  to  settle  this  terrible  thing  tliat  was  going  on  in 
our  studios. 

I  don't  think  it  is  fair.  Would  it  take  a  screw  driver  from  one 
man  or  would  it  take  a  nail  from  another  one.  I  don't  think  it  is 
fair,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  fair  to  ask  Mr.  Murphy  yesterday. 

You  can  smile  if  you  like,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  things  about  acting 
and  see  if  you  can  answer  them. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Which  answer  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
is  an  excellent  actor. 
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Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  no  "Oscars"  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  and  not  to  create 
problems  for  the  witnesses.  There  have  been  numerous  questions 
asked  that  have  been  submitted,  that  I  would  not  personally  ask.  But 
1  have  tried  to  avoid  the  friction  which  is  incident  to  refusing  to 
submit  any  question.  I  would  rather  leave  it  to  the  witnesses,  as  has 
just  happened,  to  respond  to  any  question  which  they  feel  is  beyond 
tlie  scope  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  and  qualifications  to 
answer,  than  to  be  put  on  the  spot  as  not  submitting  the  question. 

-Do  you  believe — excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about  to  omit 
one  of  them.    Do  you  approve  that  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  think  that  is  clear,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Neither  do  I,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  permission 
I  will  pass — do  you  approve  that?  I  think  it  calls  for  a  conclusion 
and  is  not  pertinent. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Do  we  approve  of  what,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Do  we  approve  of  what  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  first  question,  was  any  work  taken  from  car- 
penters in  the  December  26,  1945  decision.  The  second  was,  if  so, 
what?     The  third  question  is,  do  you  approve  that? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  will  strike  the  question.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  very  honest,  I  think,  in  stating  they  do  not  know 
the  technical  phases  of  this  work.  I  don't  think  they  should  be 
asked  to 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  two  more  questions.  Do  you  believe  the 
carpenters  are  now  entitled  to  any  work  under  the  Beverly  Hills 
agreement  of  July  2, 1946.    If  so,  what  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  the  question  repeated,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman.    Question  4  is.  Do  you  believe 

Mr.  Kearns.  Whose  question  is  this,  please  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb's. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  believe  the  carpenters  are  now  entitled  to 
any  work  under  the  Beverly  Hills  agreement  of  July  2,  1946;  and 
his  second  question  is,  "If  so,  what?''    I  am  giving  them  both  at  once. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  McCann,  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  is  already 
contained  in  the  record  in  the  statement  of  the  December  arbitration 
award,  which  settled  the  1945  strike.  I  thought  it  was  made  very 
clear,  the  division  of  technical  work  in  the  studios.  We  certainly  have 
always  supported  the  principles  of  arbitration  and  we  support  now  the 
putting  into  effect  of  that  arbitration  award  which  ended  that  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Arnold? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Question  6 :  This  is  by  Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  as  follows : 
"Do  you  believe  in  the  arbitration  of  disputes  on  the  validity  and  on 
the  meaning  of  labor  contracts." 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  sir,  I  can  answer,  so  far  as  the  guild  is  con- 
cerned, our  policy  has  always  been  that  in  any  dispute,  to  favor 
arbitration. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Do  you,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  true  of  our  international  as 
well  as  our  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  any  means  of  bringing  about  a  prompt 
arbitration  of  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  sir,  this  matter  has  been  arbitrated.  That  seems 
to  be  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  final  question :  If  no  other  means  is  available, 
would  you  favor  arbitration  by  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Keagan.  AVell,  now,  sir ;  you  are  asking  us  a  question  here  that 
would  take  a  little  study.  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer 
right  now.  I  don't  know  how  far  you  can  go  in  rearbitrating  an  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  your  answer,  too,  Mr.  Somerset  ?  _ 

Mr.  Somerset.  When  once  a  thing  is  arbitrated,  and  it  is  in  the 
record,  and  it  is  final  and  binding,  I  don't  see  any  possibility  of  re- 
arbitrating. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Every  one  of  us  sitting  here  at  this  table  who  have 
been  in  an  arbitration,  and  those  that  have  sat  in  there,  Mr.  Chairman — 
I  don't  ever  remember  being  asked  for  a  clarification.  I  Avill  tell  you, 
Mr.  Counsel,  that  we  have  always  come  out  on  top,  and  I  have  been 
very  fair  with  it,  and  never  in  the  10  or  12  that  I  have  sat  in  in  the 
12  or  14  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  has  there  ever  been  a  clarification  asked  for. 

Mr.  McCann.  Gentlemen,  this  question  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Averill 
Burman :  Why  does  Mr.  Reagan  insist  on  the  validity  of  the  1945  award 
as  against  the  later  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  McCann,  in  the  last  line  of  the  clarification  it 
still  says  that  the  clarification  is  in  no  way  intended  to  change  the 
December  26,  1945,  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Cobb  has  another  one. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  'parts  to  this  question,  which  I  will  read 
as  one  so  that  you  can  dispose  of  them  with  one  answer. 

Do  you  believe  somebody  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  arbitra- 
tion decisions ;  and,  if  no  other  means  is  available,  would  you  favor 
enforcement  by  our  Federal  courts  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Now,  you  have  taken  us  from  being  carpenters  to  be- 
ing lawyers,  Mr.  McCann.  I  don't"  know  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  arbitration.  I  asked  Mr.  Hutcheson  once,  when  he  asked 
us  in  his  hotel  room,  how  we  would  enforce  an  arbitration  award  if  we 
had  it,  and  we  told  him  we  believed,  in  America,  when  you  decided  to 
play  ball  and  had  an  umpire,  that  you  accepted  his  decision,  whether 
you  agreed  with  it  or  not,  and  that  you  didn't  need  a  policeman  to 
make  you  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Hutcheson  changed  the  subject. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  the  same  answer,  Mr.  Arnold  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  us  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  response,  Mr.  Somerset? 

Mr.  Somerset.  Exactly  the  same.    I  don't  know  the  answer. 
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]Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Counsel,  if  the  people  who  are  in  dispute  here 
can't  get  together  among  themselves,  I  don't  know  how  in  heaven's 
name  the  courts  are  going  to  do  it,  unless  they  put  them  all  in  jail. 

]Mr.  Reagan.  You  see,  Mr.  McCann,  the  question  that  was  asked  us  is 
trying  to  lead  or  trap  us  into  saying  something  that  might  indicate 
that  we  favor  the  Government  forcing  somebody  to  go  to  work.  I  am 
a  laboring  man  and  a  union  man,  and  I  believe  in  the  inalienable  right 
of  any  man  to  strike  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  the  questions. 

Mr.  CoBB.  I  have  another  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  has  one  more  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  move  it  along.    We  don't  want  to  lose  any  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Gentlemen,  this  question  is  submitted  to  you  :  Do  you 
believe  the  courts  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  a  worker's  right 
to  work  under  a  collective-bargaing  contract? 

Mr.  Reagan.  That  is  getting  into  a  pretty  legal  field,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  Mr.  Cobb's  question. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Cobb  is  getting  us  into  a  sort  of  a  legal  field  here, 
that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  study  to  answer  a  question  like  that.  I 
think  that  is  why  unions  hire  lawyers.  I  think  you  are  getting  into  a 
field  there — could  I  make  a  statement,  Mr.  McCann,  to  indicate  the 
attitude  of  the  gentlemen  here,  and  myself,  and  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  regarding  our  labor  policy  and  our  belief  ? 

Mv.  McCann.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Reagan.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  very  great  faith,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  the  American  citizen  and  the  American  workmen,  who, 
as  was  said  here  the  other  day,  is  the  backbone  of  America.  We  believe 
in  Jefferson's  words,  which  he  expressed  better,  that  the  American 
citizen,  if  you  tell  them  the  whole  truth,  will  never  make  a  mistake. 
We  believe  in  the  purposes  of  legislation  concerning  labor  unions.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  legislation  trying  to  interject  itself 
into  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees,  to  bring  in  a 
relation  which  has  never  operated  historically,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  will ;  and  we  do  believe  in  the  democratic  rights  of  the  American 
workingman  within  his  union  to  try  to  preserve  what  we  have  gotten. 

We  entered  this  strike  primarily  with  a  selfish  motive.  We  were 
attempting  to  settle  it  because  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  our  people 
are  free-lance  actors.  They  are  not  under  contract.  They  only  work 
when  pictures  are  being  produced. 

We  know  that  labor  strife  that  slows  down  production  cuts  down 
the  number  of  pictures  and  our  people  don't  work.  That  was  our 
primary  purpose  in  entering  into  this  trouble  and  trying  to  settle  it, 
because  we  were  elected  to  represent  the  actors  on  our  executive  board. 
So  we  felt  we  had  an  obligation  to  the  whole  industry,  I  will  say,  and 
if  it  was  possible  at  all  to  stop  the  fracas,  we  should  do  so. 

Now,  when  we  entered  this  thing,  we  knew  what  is  obvious  and 
has  been  proven  here  time  after  time,  I  believe,  that  it  was  a  juris- 
dictional dispute,  an  argument  between  two  labor  leaders.  We  saw 
no  reason  then  and  see  no  reason  now  why  several  thousand  men  would 
have  to  give  up  their  means  of  livelihood  while  those  men  argued 
about  something  that  must  eventually  be  settled  by  arbitration  and 
could  have  been  settled  then.     That  has  always  been  our  task. 

In  regard  to  neutrality  on  this,  we  don't  properly  know  who  should 
do  what  in  the  studios.     We  have  never  tried  to  decide  that.     We  are 
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completely  neutral  in  regard  to  what  nnion  is  entitled  to  do  what 
work.  But  Avhere  an  agency  has  been  set  up  and  where  a  labor  dis- 
pute between  unions  has  been  to  arbitration,  we  are  bound  to  support 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  we  will  support  whoever  is  abiding 
by  that  arbitration  agreement,  and  we  will  oppose  anyone  who  is  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  that  arbitration  award. 

I  might  add,  sir,  that  if  in  Chicago  we  had  been  told  that  the 
situation  was  reversed — if  we  had  been  told  it  was  the  lATSE  who 
refused  to  abide  by  this  arbitration  award,  we  would  have  been  just 
ns  vigorous  in  our  action  in  opposition  to  them. 

Mr.  Somerset.  If  we  knew  what  was  said  at  that  time.  I  would 
like  to  add  if  we  had  known  that  the  three  arbitrators  meant  what 
they  apparently  meant  when  they  were  on  the  stand  yesterday,  and 
if  they  had  said  to  us  and  made  it  clear  to  us  that  that  is  what  they 
meant  in  Chicago,  I  can  assure  you  on  my  oath  that  all  six  of  us 
would  have  gone  back  and  made  a  very,  very  different  report  to  our 
membership. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  any  other  questions,  Mr.  Counsel  ? 

Mr,  McCann.  I  have  a  question  which  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Verne 
Mahan,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Los  Angeles;  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  this  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  university 
has  been  conducting,  under  a  foundation,  a  study  of  this  strike  situa- 
tion for  a  good  many  months,  and  I  have  introduced  its  report  in 
evidence  for  reference  purposes.  I  think  this  question  has  been  an- 
swered in  the  last  minute,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  it  again. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Why  ask  it  again  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  see  if  it  is  answered,  or  if  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
the  witness  can  refuse  to  answer. 

In  view  of  the  arbitration  committee's  testimony  at  the  hearing 
about  their  intentions  in  the  December  directive,  what  is  your  position 
with  respect  to  that  directive  now  ? 

Mr.  Reagan.  Well,  sir,  the  day  before  yesterday  I  thought  it  was 
one  thing,  but  yesterday  afternoon  we  heard  the  three  men  testify 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  taking  away  from  the  carpenters  that 
which  was  historically  their  jurisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
had  no  intention  of  taking  away  from  the  lATSE  that  which  was 
historically  their  jurisdiction. 

Now,  sir,  you  figure  it  out  from  there.  We  were  told  in  Chicago  that 
the  historical  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE  was,  in  the  motion-picture 
studios,  the  erecting  of  motion-picture  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  completes  the  questioning,  gentlemen.  I  "^ill 
now 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  some  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Actors,  if  they  get  employment  on  the  sets,  as  you 
said — if  there  is  work  to  be  done — probably  make  a  little  bit  more 
money  than  most  of  the  fellows  around  the  lot  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  But  they  don't  have  as  much  left,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  none  of  us  has  too  much  left.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  tell  me  what  is  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  workers  around 
the  lot  toward  the  actors.  I  go  back  to  the  old  days.  I  remember,  as  a 
young  fellow  I  went  down  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  one  morn- 
ing and  I  was  watching  Antonio  Scotti,  the  great  baritone,  rehearse, 
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and  most  people  thought  he  was  a  marvelous  actor,  but  he  was  a 
glorious  singer ;  but  he  was  up  there  on  the  stage  in  the  morning  and 
maiking  it  oif,  every  action  he  took. 

By  the  time  of  the  performance  he  had  it  in  such  a  routine  way 
that  they  thought  that  was  grace  personified.  But  when  he  was 
through — and  he  sang  one  of  the  arias  he  was  going  to  do  in  the 
opera — he  came  down  from  the  stage  and  there  was  an  old  lady  back 
in  the  aisle,  who  was  scrubbing.  He  went  up  to  her  and  he  said, 
"Mamie,  how  did  I  do  this  morning?" 

She  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Scotti,  you  did  wonderful."  She  said,  "You 
were  much  better  this  morning  than  you  were  yesterday  morning, 
and  you  will  give  a  great  performance." 

So  he  came  over  to  me  and  he  said,  "You  know,  Carroll,  all  these 
music  critics  comment  on  my  work,  but  there  is  my  greatest  critic." 

I  just  wondered  if  that  feeling  existed  around  the  lot.  I  wondered 
if,  whenever  Mr.  Reagan,  or  Mr.  Arnold,  or  whatever  actor  it  was, 
makes  a  picture — I  wondered  if  they  are  in  there  pitching.  Do  you 
have  that  feelinji  on  the  lot?     I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Generally  so ;  generally  speaking,  yes.  There  are  very 
few  people  that  don't  like  actors  on  the  lot.  There  are  a  few  that 
think  sometimes  that  we  are  high-hatting  them,  and  that  we  earn  too 
much  money,  but  the  general  feeling  among  actors  and  the  stage 
hands  and  the  crew  is  that  whether  they  are  an  actor  or  a  stage  hand, 
they  are  in  the  theater— they  are  in  pictures. 

Ihave  been  out  here  15  years  and  I  have  been  in  the  theater  about 
25,  and  I  never  have  arguments  with  people.  The  only  argument  I 
had  was  with  a  director.     That  is  the  only  argument,  once  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Kearns,  the  viewpoint  there  has  always  been  a 
part  of  show  business  on  the  part  of  the  people  working  on  the  job. 
It  goes  back  to  the  old-time  days  of  the  circus,  when  they  yelled, 
"Hey,  Rube,"  when  the  town  people  got  tough  with  them. 

Of  course,  we  in  the  acting  profession  do  come  across,  to  use  the 
slang  term.  There  are  certain  actor  haters  that  you  run  into  in 
bars  and  other  places  that  seem  to  have  that  attitude,  but  there  are  not 
too  many  of  them. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  you  mentioned  was  a  very  smart  and 
very  shrewd  actor.  He  knew,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  critics  don't 
pay  for  their  tickets  and  the  Mamie's  do. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  also  happened  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Wlien 
we  were  putting  on  a  new  show,  the  stage  hands  were  working  in  there, 
and  you  would  ask  them,  "What  do  you  think  of  the  show ;  is  it  going 
to  be  good  or  bad  ?"  and  9  times  out  of  10  they  are  right. 

Mr.  Reagan.  Mr.  Kearns,  I  think  the  thing  you  are  referring  to  is 
what  has  happened  all  through  the  business,  because  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  as  the  result  of  this  labor  strife  that  we  have  been 
through  is  the  fact  that  it  breaks  up  this  closely  knit  family  unit. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  not  only  some  technical  solution,  but  some 
solution  there  which  will  take  away  that  deterioration  in  that  atti- 
tude, and  make  us  realize  that  we  are  all  people  in  this  industry  and 
ought  to  have  the  same  attitude. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reagan.     We  will  recess. 

Mr.  Arnold.  May  t  say  something  to  Mr.  Doherty?  If  Mr. 
Doherty  would  come  to  live  in  Hollywood,  he  might  change  his  mind 
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about  what  he  said  about  Hollywood  here  yesterday.  Hollywood  is 
a  great  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  referred  to  this  situation.  I  don't  think  he  meant 
Hollywood  as  a  place  to  live. 

We  will  recess  now. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Counsel,  what  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Sorrell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERBERT  K.  SORRELL— Recalled 

Ml'.  Kearns.  Mr.  Sorrell,  you  have  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mc'Cann.  Mr.  Sorrell,  did  you  state  your  name  and  residence 
for  the  record  previously  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sorrell,  I  am  not  calling  you  at  this  time  to  testify 
generally  on  the  issues  between  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  in 
Hollywood. 

I  have  not  conferred  with  you  about  it.  In  view  of  the  conflict 
of  testimony  between  the  members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the 
testimony  of  the  three  men  who  acted  as  a  committee  and  gave  the 
decision  of  December  26,  1945,  I  want  you  to  confine  your  testimony 
to  the  convention  in  Chicago  and  tell  us  of  any  conversations  that 
you  had  with  these  three  men,  or  with  Mr.  Green,  or  Mr.  Meany,  or 
any  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  that  was  set  on  the 
December  decision. 

Now,  will  you  proceed  and  tell  us  that  in  your  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes,  I  will  do  my  best.  Now,  before  I  start  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  maybe  I  will  say  things  that  you  don't  like,  or  Mr. 
Kearns  doesn't  like,  or  my  friends,  the  vice  presidents  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  don't  like,  because  I  am  just  a  dumb  painter.  I  am  not  smart.  I 
never  was  a  mail  carrier  or  an  attorney,  and  if  I  get  out  of  line,  why, 
I  don't  want  to  be  attacked,  because  I  will  attack  back. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of  attacking 
you. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  I  went  to  Chicago,  and  Jimmy  Skelton  went 
to  Chicago  with  me  and  Roy  Tindall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  Jimmy  Skelton,  so  we  will  have  that  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Jim  Skelton  is  the  business  representative  of  the  car- 
pentei^s  local  946. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  who  is  this  Tindall  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  And  Roy  Tindall  was  the  business  representative 
of  local  40  of  the  International  Brotherhod  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  story. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  All  right.  We  went  there  for  the  reason  that  we 
wanted  to  get  our  people  back  to  work,  and  to  get  back  on  the  pay  roll 
ourselves.  We  thought  that  we  should  see  Mr.  Doherty,  Mr.  Knight, 
and  Mr.  Birthright,  whom  we  called  the  three  wise  men.     Wlien  we 
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called  them  the  three  wise  men,  we  didn't  mean  to  insinuate  they  are 
not  wise.     We  think  they  did  a  pretty  fair  job. 

We  didn't  have  special  meetings  with  these  men.  We  met  them  at 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  in  the  hotel  where  the 
convention  was  being  held,  and  we  talked  to  them — at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  I  think  it  was — and  they  told  us  the  story  exactly  as  they  told 
you  when  they  first  got  on  this  stand. 

And  we  were  convinced  that  they  meant  what  they  said,  and  I  am 
still  convinced  that  they  meant  what  they  said.  I  was  surprised  when 
I  came  back  and  found  that  the  actors  had  interpreted  the  things  and 
that  they  had  said  differently  than  what  they  had  said  to  us. 

There  are  several  things  that  have  come  up  here  which  would  almost 
'make  it  appear  that  some  of  these  people  are  perjuring  themselves.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  same  words  were  used  to  me,  but  I  interpreted 
it  entirely  different  from  what  the  actors  interpreted  it, 

Mr.  Doherty  told  me  that  the  directive  meant  exactly  what  it  said, 
and  the  clarification  did  not  change  the  directive. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  wdiether  it  was  Mr.  Doherty  or  Mr.  Birthright, 
or  which  of  them,  went  into  it  distinctly,  but  I  think  if  you  look  in  the 
dictionary  you  will  find  that  the  word  "erection"  meant  to  erect,  to 
stand  up  or  to  assemble,  and  the  word  "construction"  means  to  build. 

We  asked  him  if  there  was  not  some  way  in  which  they  could  use 
words  to  put  in  there  that  will  be  more  definite,  so  that  the  producers 
would  recognize  their  thoughts  that  they  tried  to  put  on  paper,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  said  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was, 
"You  get  a  bundle  of  words  and  you  get  in  trouble,  Herb.  Let  it  go 
as  it  is.  Every  time  we  open  our  mouth  we  get  in  more  trouble.  We 
thought  we  made  it  very  clear." 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  it  that  they  said  that  to  you — was  it  at  the 
Chicago  convention? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  This  was  in  Chicago  during  the  convention. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  after  the  directive  or  clarification  of  August? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  After  the  clarification  had  been  ordered,  yes. 

I  know  we  discussed  the  fact  that  the  grips  had  always  brought 
in  the  sets,  the  sets  were  built  in  the  mills,  and  if  they  were  not  built 
in  the  mills,  they  were  built  on  the  stages  because  they  were  too  cumber- 
some to  be  built  in  the  mills,  and  that  was  millwork.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  lATSE  had  always  brought  the  sets  in  and 
set  them  up — erected  them,  so  to  speak — nailed  tliem  together,  and 
took  them  down,  and  if  there  was  any  construction  work  to  be  done — • 
if  a  stair  had  to  be  built — the  carpenter  came  in  and  built  the  stairs. 
That  would  be  considered  millwork. 

There  was,  in  my  estimation,  a  conspiracy  to  cause  the  carpenters 
to  lose  the  work  that  was  intentionally  theirs,  both  by  the  directive 
and  by  the  nature  of  them  having  always  done  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute,  now,  Mr.  Sorrell — the  last  clause, 
"There  was  a  conspiracy" — I  want  you  to  leave  that  out,  because  we 
are  not  dealing  with  this  issue  now. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  regard  to  that.  I  am 
just  asking  you  now  to  tell  us  what  took  place  in  Chicago:  if  you 
saw  Green,  if  you  saw  Meany,  if  you  saw  Hutcheson,  if  you  saw  these 
three  men  who  were  on  the  committee.  Just  confine  your  testimony 
at  this  time  to  that.  You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  state  your 
conclusions  later. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  do  now,  you  see,  we  haA-e  heard  these  two  sets 
of  witnesses  on  what  took  phice  in  Chicago  at  the  convention,  so  will 
yon  try  to  tell  ns  now  what  was  said  to  you  and  what  you  said  to  others 
in  regard  to  this  clarification  of  the  original  directive? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  McCanx.  If  you  have  anything  that  would  be  by  way  of  ex- 
planation and  if  you  have  anything  to  add  in  regard  to  ithe  conversa- 
tions, I  want  you  to  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Naturally  I  talked  to  Green. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  Green  say  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Green  said  it  was  up  to  the  committee.  He  shoved  it 
onto  the  committee.  The  committee  didn't  try  to  dodge  any  issues^ 
though.     They  didn't  shove  it  back  at  Green. 

And  I  spoke  to  Meany  and  he  said,  "You  people  should  get  together 
out  there  and  settle  things." 

Mr.  McCanx.  There  are  two  main  issues  here,  as  I  get  it,  that 
have  been  testified  to  in  a  conflicting  way  by  the  committee  of  vice 
president  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Tell  me  this,  Mr.  Sorrell:  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  then- 
being  ready  to  pass  in  their  resignations,  or  about  their  having  their 
resignations  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Yes;  that  rings  pretty  clear  to  me,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  can  tell  you  some  of  it,  and  they  didn't  say  it  to  me 
in  the  way  that  they  were  going  to  resign  or  had  their  resignations, 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  either  Mr.  Doherty  or  Mr.  Birth- 
right who  said,  "Before  anybody  will  force  me  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  right,  they  can  have  my  resignation."  But  he  didn't  say  that 
anybody  was  forcing  him,  but  he  said,  "Before  anyone  can  force  me 
to  change  my  opinions  and  render  a  different  decision,  they  could 
have  my  resignation.  I  went  out  there  and  tried  to  do  a  job."  And 
he  was  very  insistent  in  that,  he  didn't  say  that  in  the  tone  that  the 
actors  said,  "I'm  going  to  resign;  I've  got  my  resignation  in  my 
pocket."  He  said  that  in  a  tone  to  convice  me  that  everything  was 
all  right  and  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  stand  on  his  word,  and 
if  some  strange  power  should  say  that  he  must  do  this  or  get  out,  he 
would  get  out. 

Now,  the  interpretation  that  rang  clear  to  me,  that  I  got — words 
are  words,  but  meanings  are  different.  The  words  that  they  used  have 
certain  meanings,  but  you  turn  them  a  little  bit  and  they  have  another 
meaning.  And  that  is  the  trouble ;  that  is  the  misunderstanding.  I 
think  I  came  back  with  a  clearer  picture,  and  the  actors  evidently 
thought  they  came  back  with  a  clear  picture,  and  I  still  think  I  am 
right. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now,  let's  have  this :  Was  anything  said 
to  you  by  the  three  vice  presidents  who  served  on  this  committee  about 
the  pressures  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  Big  Bill 
Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  There  was  something  said  to  me  about  pressure  per- 
taining to  this  case,  but  not  by  Big  Bill  Hutcheson. 

Certainly  there  was  pressure.  They  said,  "There  is  so  much  pres- 
sure, they  sent  a  lot  of  big-shot  actors  here  to  pressure  us,  we  were 
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pressured  on  every  corner,  bnt'" — and  this  is  where  it  came  in — they 
said,  ''We  will  resign  rather  than  do  what  we  think  is  not  right.  This 
is  our  opinion  and  this  is  it."    Very  clear. 

Mr,  McCann.  Was  it  your  impression  that  those  actors  were  pres- 
suring the  connnittee? 

Mr.  SoRKELL.  Well,  it  was  my — yes ;  yes,  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  your  impression  that  they  were  trying  to  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  for  the  IxVTSE  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  your  thought  ?    • 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  the  only  pressure  that  you  know  of  that 
was  applied  against  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  didn't  say  that  was  the  only  pressure. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  there  was  any  other  pressure. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  you  go  ahead  and  tell  that. 

Mr.  SoRREU^.  They  told  me  there  was  a  tremendous  pressure ;  they 
were  pressuring  them  into  some  form  of  clarification;  they  were  pres- 
sured by  the  actors,  and  everybody  was  pressuring  them.  They  didn't 
mention  Bill  Hutch,  but  I  know  Bill  Hutch  would  do  it,  because  Bill 
Hutch  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  didn't  say  he  did  it,  but  you  know  he  did? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  didn't  ask.  It  would  be  hearsay,  and  they  didn't 
tell  me  he  did,  but  I  presume  he  would  not  be  fair  to  his  people  if  he 
didn't  pressure. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  else  on  the  conference  at  all,  Mr. 
Sorrell?  We  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  anything  further  to  con- 
tribute on  what  took  place  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  talked  to  Bill  Hutcheson,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  Bill  Hutcheson  wasn't 
too  happy  to  see  me  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  wasn't? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  No  ;  I  think  that  he  thought,  "You  little  squirt ;  you 
stay  home  and  tend  to  your  own  affairs." 

That  is  the  attitude  he  took,  but  I  talked  to  him  anyhow.  The  re- 
mark was  made  here  that  the  actors  were  told  that  Bill  Hutcheson 
said  he  would  run  me  out  of  Hollywood.  That  was  jierfectly  all  right 
with  me.  I  don't  blame  Bill  Hutcheson.  I  would  do  the  same  thing 
if  I  could  make  a  good  deal  for  a  few  thousand  people,  and  I  would 
be  a  pig  if  I  didn't  want  to  be  run  out  of  Hollywood,  if  that  would 
tend  to  clear  up  the  situation.  That  didn't  make  me  mad,  but  the 
actors  said  they  told  me  because  they  thought  it  would. 

I  believe  that  a  fellow  doesn't  have  any  personal  business  to  do 
here — there  are  so  many  people's  lives  at  stake.  If  I  had  been  Bill, 
I  would  say  the  same  thing,  understand,  if  by  making  the  statement 
here  that  I  would  run  Bill  Hutcheson  out_.  it  would  fit  it  up,  and  I 
would  say  it  if  he  was  sitting  there.     I  hope  I  cleared  that  up. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  are  specific  enough.  Is  there  anything 
else  to  add ?     Did  you  see  Mr.  Green ? 
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Mr.  SoRRELL.  Yes,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Green:  but,  as  I  told  you,  Mr. 
Oreen  gave  me  the  go-back  to  the  committee.  I  didn't  get  much  out 
of  Mr.  Green,  nor  I  didn't  get  much  out  of  Mr.  Meany. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  there 
are  any  questions  to  ask,  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  them  to  him.  Are 
there  any  questions,  Mr.  Luddy? 

Mr.  Luddy.  None. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  question  which  is  submitted  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  In  the  meetings  at  the  Hotel  Knicker- 
bocker, which  took  place  directly  after  the  Chicago  meetings — you 
made  several  statements  about  what  took  place — did  you  ever  make 
any  statement  at  those  meetings  concerning  pressure  by  the  actors  on 
the  three  men  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did  make  any  statement. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  statements  about  pressure  on  any- 
body, and  nobody  asked  me,  and  the  actors  all  knew  it. 

I  didn't  talk  about  the  actors  in  that  meeting,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  I  mean,  there  was  a  complete  diversified — our  minds  were  not 
the  same  in  that  meeting.  I  was  very  positive  in  the  way  I  felt  about 
the  interpretation  of  my  conversations  with  these  men,  and  the  actors 
were  very  positive  the  other  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  question  here,  submitted  by  Mr.  Burman, 
which  I  think  is  inappropriate.  I  want  to  pass  it  to  the  chairman,  so 
he  can  see  what  I  have  turned  down.  If  the  chairman  feels  it  should 
be  asked,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  think  it  is  inappropriate. 

Mr.  ICearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  attorney.  I 
think  this  would  be  more  appropriate  coming  at  a  later  time,  when 
we  get  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  not  an  attorney.  That  comes  from  a  radio  com- 
mentator. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  I  will  tell  the  radio  commentator  that,  no  doubt, 
that  will  be  brought  out  for  us  when  we  hear  the  labor  side.  I  would 
rather  not  inject  it  into  this. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  think  that  was  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  That  is  all,  Mr.  Sorrell,  at  this  time.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we  adjourn  until  after  lunch? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Xo:  I  have  granted  Mr.  Doherty  5  minutes  to  give 
a  response  to  Mr.  Hartley's  message  to  the  hearing  this  morning,  so 
I  will  hear  Mr.  Doherty  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  "WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY— Recalled 

Mr.  Doherty.  ]\lr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the  record  clear,  that 
Congressman  Fred  A.  Hartley  of  New  Jersey  has  always  been  a  very 
good  friend  of  the  letter  carriers  and  other  postal  people. 

During  the  night  I  received  many  long-distance  telephone  calls 
from  letter  carriers,  from  my  family,  all  asking  the  same  question : 
"AVliat  has  Fred  Hartley  done  to  you?"  All  asking,  of  course,  if  I 
was  walking  on  my  head  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  convince  my  mother  and  father  in  Cincinnati,  my  wife  and 
nine  children  in  Washington,  that  I  was  competing  with  the  world's 
greatest  actors  out  here. 
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So,  when  Congressman  Hartley's  statement  reached  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and  he  read  it  in  the  form  of 
a  press  release,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  recall,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  elation,  I  am  sure,  that  the  letter  carriers  of  America 
and  their  national  president  appreciate  what  the  Congressman  from 
New  Jersey  has  done  today. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  expunging  it  from  this  record  will  not  take  it 
out  of  the  newsjDapers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  have 
been  so  capably  represented  by  these  men  of  the  fourth  estate,  who 
cover  the  country  like  a  Mother  Hubbard  or  a  blanket,  and  so  in  fair- 
ness to  Congressman  Hartley,  while  I  disagreed  with  him  in  toto  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  No.  101,  Eightieth  Congress,  I 
want  to  say  that  he  has  always  been  fair  to  the  postal  people  and  that 
I  am  happy  to  number  him  among  my  closest  friends. 

I  make  that  statement  not  only  as  the  president  of  the  letter  car- 
riers, but  also  as  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  that,  in  fairness  to 
Congressman  Hartley,  a  speech  that  he  made  to  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  on  September  3,  1946,  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing 
here. 

I  make  that  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
will  tell  the  people  all  over  America,  and  particularly  my  own  fam- 
ily and  my  relations,  that  Mr.  Hartley  has  not  been  responsible  for 
what  has  happened  here,  and  it  will  tell  them  that  Mr.  Hartley  holds 
the  letter  carriers  and  other  postal  people  in  high  esteem. 

I  now  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  speech,  which  I  have  torn 
from  the  pages  of  our  convention  proceedings,  be  made  a  part  of  this 
record,  and  that  it  appear  in  the  record  as  having  been  submitted  by 
myself. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection,  Mr.  Doherty. 

(The  speech  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Hon.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.  My  good  friend,  Bill  Doherty,  General  Donaldson, 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  delegates  to  this  convention,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  At  tiie  outset,  I  want  to  say  if  I  get  to  the  eightieth  session,  there  is 
no  question  I'll  be  with  you.     [Laughter.] 

I  was  greeted  at  the  station,  as  I  arrived  from  Newark  this  morning,  by  a 
couple  of  New  Jersey  Lithuanians,  Messrs.  Slattery  and  Gerraty,  and  the  first 
thing  they  said  to  me  was,  "Listen,  Fred,  this  is  a  convention  of  the  carriers.  We 
don't  expect  a  filibuster.  [Laughter.]  We  want  your  speech  to  be  like  the 
dresses  the  CPA  has  ordered  the  women  to  wear — long  enough  to  cover  the 
subject,  but  short  enough  to  be  interesting."     [Laughter.] 

There  is  a  little  gag  making  the  rounds  in  Washington  that  I  want  to  leave 
with  you.  It  concerns  a  bachelor  Congressman  who,  on  his  first  term  in  Wash- 
ington, wanted  to  go  out  and  have  a  little  evening's  entertainment.  He  went 
to  this  ballroom  to  attend  a  dance.  He  didn't  want  any  of  the  rug-cutting  and 
any  of  the  razz-ma-tazz  stuff ;  he  wanted  to  dance  an  old-fashioned  waltz.  The 
first  numbers,  however,  were  nothing  but  brass.  Finally,  he  was  getting  ready  to 
leave  when  the  brass  section  of  the  band  died  down  and  tlie  string  section 
plav"d  up,  and  they  started  to  play  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  waltz. 

He  looked  around  the  auditorium,  wondering  whether  he  would  be  able  to  find 
someone  who  looked  as  though  she  might  like  to  dance  a  waltz.  Finally  he 
spotted  a  petite,  demure  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ballroom. 

He  walked  over  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  dance  this  waltz  with  me?" 

"It  would  be  a  great  pleasure,"  she  said. 

They  had  a  wonderful  time.  They  danced  around  and  around  and  ai'ound  the 
auditorium,  and  all  the  time  a  funny  sensation  was  coming  over  him  because 
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it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  growing  taller.  When  the  waltz  was  over,  he 
said,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  suffering  from  a  hallucination. 
You  know,  when  we  started,  I  recall  you  came  up  to  the  tip  of  my  ear.  Now 
you  stand  half  a  head  taller." 

She  said,  "It  is  a  bit  embarrassing  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  a  wooden 
leg  and  you  have  been  turning  me  the  wrong  way  all  during  the  dance." 
[Laughter.] 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  nonpartisan  speech  of  my  good 
friend,  Jesse  Donaldson  [laughter],  and  I  am  going  to  be  equally  nonpartisan. 
[Laughter.] 

By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  that,  since  June  30,  members  of  the  administra 
tion  and  the  Democrats,  in  particular,  have  started  to  talk  about  butcher  shops 
and  butter?  [Laughter.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  the  Postmaster  General  is  in 
favor  of.  You  know,  incidentally,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  for  18 
years;  16  of  those  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  minority  party.  It  is 
getting  darn  monotonous.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Just  when  all  the  polls 
predict  there  is  going  to  be  a  change,  we  don't  have  a  Post  Othce  and  Post 
Roads  Committee. 

I  just  want  to  sa  this  in  passing,  however :  I  have  said  what  I  have  said  in  all 
good  nature  and  in  all  good  will.  All  of  my  18  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Ck)mmittee,  and  I  don't  recall  any  time  when 
there  was  a  real  political  difference  within  that  committee.  Like  the  Postmaster 
General,  or  as  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  said,  "I  won't  care  how  you 
vote,  as  long  as  you  vote  Republican."  [Laughter.]  But  I  will  make  an  excep- 
tion ;  I  will  go  a^  step  further  than  he  did.  I  will  say,  if  your  Democratic  Con- 
gressman voted  for  your  interest,  then  vote  to  return  him.  [Applause  and 
cheers.] 

I  think  he  mentioned  something  about  loyalty  to  friends.  [Ringing  sound 
from  microphone.]  I'm  being  heckled.  [Laughter.]  That's  right,.  Bill;  there 
must  be  a  Democrat  outside.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  thought  they  only 
did  that  in  New  Jersey  and  Chicago.    [Laughter.] 

The  Assistant  Postmaster  General  spoke  about  loyalty.  Let  me  say  this  to 
every  member  of  this  convention  present  today :  If  the  postal  employees,  the 
carriers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  postal  employees  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  as 
an  example,  the  postal  employees  know  their  friends,  and  I  can  testify  to  that. 
[Applause.] 

I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  fights ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  a  fight 
every  campaign  I  have  been  in  [laughter],  both  primary  and  the  general  elections 
as  well.  There  are  some  Republicans  that  don't  like  me,  too.  [Lavighter.]  But 
let  me  say  this,  in  one  particular  fight — I  am  going  back  to  1942 — I  had  a  tough 
fight  on  my  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wound  np  winning  by  only  52  votes. 
That  is  how  tough  it  was.    And  if  ever  a  fellow  needed  a  friend,  I  did. 

I  recall  one  afternoon  in  particular — a  Saturday  afternoon — when  there  was 
an  outing  of  the  postal  employees;  I  think  the  carriers  were  responsible  for  it, 
an  outing  at  an  outing  place  in  New  JeiTsey.  In  spite  of  the  fact  there  was  no 
labor  issue  involved  at  all,  there  was  a  threat  of  a  picket  line  around  the  party. 

Your  president,.  Bill  Doherty,  and  your  other  officers,  Clarence  Stinson,  and 
many  others,  and  all  of  my  postal  friends  in  New  Jersey,  went  up  to  that  grove, 
and  the  attendance  was  twice  as  big  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  pickets  hadn't 
been  threatened.     How  do  you  like  that?     [Applause.] 

I  said  a  moment  ago  there  hasn't  been  any  politics  in  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee.  Let  me  say  this — and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  it :  During  the  past  2  years,  in  particular,  under  the  leadership  of  now  Sena- 
tor Burch,  of  Virginia,  the  House  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  has 
reported  more  legislation  beneficial  to  the  postal  system  and  the  postal  em- 
ployees than  in  any  corresponding  period  in  its  entire  history.     [Applause.] 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  says :  "Whenever  an  uncle  kisses  his 
nephew  for  the  fiiist  time,  there  shall  he  gain  special  attainment.  If  he  kisses 
him  on  the  head,  he  becomes  a  great  thinker ;  if  he  kisses  him  on  the  lips,  he  be- 
comes a  great  speaker  ;  if  he  kisses  him  on  the  throat,  he  becomes  a  great  singer." 

I  don't  know  where  Tom  Burch's  uncle  kissed  him  for  the  first  time,  but  he 
certainly  made  a  wonderful  chairman  of  our  committee.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plaiise.]    Don't  explain  that.    [Laughter.] 

May  I  also  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  Tom  Burch  has  joined  with  men  like 
Clyde  Kelly  and  Jim  Mead  as  great  friends  of  the  postal  employees.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 
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May  I  also  say  that  in  George  O'Brien  we  have  a  worthy  successor.  Let  me 
say  tiiis  in  all  candor  and  in  all  truthfulness:  Whether  the  House  goes  Repub- 
lican or  whether  it  goes  Democratic,  regardless  of  what  the  situation  may  be — 
we  dctn't  know  whether  George  O'Brien  is  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  this- 
amalgamated  committee  or  whether  someone  else  is  going  to  be  the  chair- 
man;  it  might  be  me  flaughter  and  applause] — you  can  depend  upon  it,  we 
will  be  in  tliere  pitching  f<n'  you.  There  is  still  a  job  to  be  done.  Don't  over- 
shoot the  njark.  as  has  been  suggested. 

Let  me  go  back  one  moment.  Let  me  give  a  little  credit  to  my  Republicaii 
colleagues  during  the  last  2  years,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  this  reclassi- 
fication bill.  You  know,  very  often  the  minority  has  demagogues,  and  when 
the  majority  comes  out  with  a  proposal,  the  minority  says,  "Oh,  no ;  we  want 
some  more."'  And  very  often,  by  reason  of  those  excessive  demands,  nothing 
is  accomplished.  The  Republicans  on  the  committee  and  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  might  easily  have  taken  that  position,  but  we  did  not.  We  were  think- 
ing more  in  terms  of  what  you  could  get  and  what  was  best  for  you.  There- 
fore, we  went  along  with  the  majority  and  finally  obtained  the  reclassification 
bill  and  the  other  legislation  that  came  out  of  the  committee.     [Applause.] 

As  I  said  before,  we  realize  the  job  still  isn't  finished.  There  is  other  work 
to  be  accomplished.  Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Donaldson  that  he  can  carry  the 
word  back  to  the  I^ostmaster  General.  I  think  he  is  your  friend  and  I  think 
he  is  my  friend,  even  though  he  may  not  be  on  a  certain  day  in  November — 
that  is,  my  friend,  on  a  certain  day  in  November.  [Laughter.]  Should  the 
House  switch  around  after  January,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  his  recommendations ; 
I  will  have  a  few  of  my  own  to  suggest,  and  maybe  between  the  two  of  us  we 
can  complete  the  job  for  the  entire  jwstal  system  and  the  postal  employees. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  stand  in  recess  until  2 
o'clock. 

(At  11 :  55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Before  we  start  this  afternoon's  session,  it  has  been 
i-eported  to  me  tliat  there  have  been  some  people  that  have  come  into 
this  hearing  with  firearms  on  them.  I  just  want  to  make  this  request : 
If  there  is  anyone  here  with  firearms  on  them,  please  go  out  in  the 
room  and  hide  them  behind  the  door  some  place,  because  I  don't  want 
to  issue  any  order  here  that  people  would  be  searched  before  they 
come  in  here.  I  appeal  to  you  people  not  to  have  anything  like  that. 
I  am  not  suspicious.  But  that  has  been  reported  to  me  and  I  was  asked 
to  make  that  amiouncement  here. 

Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  ready?      Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  do,  so  help  me  God. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAIVIES  N.  SKELTON,  BUSINESS  REPRESENTATIVE, 
STUDIO  CARPENTERS  LOCAL  UNION  946,  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
telephone  number? 

Mr.  Skelton.  James  N.  Skelton,  3760  Dover  Street,  Los  Angeles 
26 ;  Morningside  17039.     Born  in  Pennsylvania,  raised  a  Republican, 
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and  saw  the  light  when  I  came  to  California  25  years  ago,  near  Altoona. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Skelton,  what  office,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  with 
a  labor  union  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Business  representative,  Studio  Carpenters  Local 
Union  946,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Since  19-11 — yes,  '41. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  morning  it  was  testified  that  you  attended,  with 
Mr.  Sorrell,  a  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  October  of  1946. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  McCann.  He  stated  that  on  that  occasion  he  talked  with  the 
three  men,  the  vice  presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  constituted  a  committee  that  issued  a  decision  on  December  26, 
1945,  and  a  clarification  in  August  of  1946.  Did  you  talk  with  those 
men  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Not  with  all  three  at  one  time. 

Mr,  McCann.  Did  you  talk  to  them  separately  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  in  your  own  words 
what,  if  any,  conversation  you  had  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Knight  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  None,  other  than  to  pass  the  time  of  day, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  the 
original  decision  or  the  clarification? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann,  What  conversation,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  Mr. 
Birthright  ? 

Mr,  Skelton.  None ;  other  than  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  didn't  talk  with  him  at  all  about  the 
decision  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Not  directly,  I  listened  to  conversation,  but  did 
not  talk  directly  to  him, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  listened  to  a  conversation  someone  else  had  with 
him? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whose  conversation  was  that? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Herb  Sorrell. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  transpired 
between  ]\Ir.  Birthright  and  Mr.  Sorrell  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  conversation 
that  I  heard  was  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Sorrell  gave  this  morning. 
The  only  one  of  the  three  members  I  directed  any  question  to  myself, 
and  spoke  to  myself,  was  Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  what  conversation,  if  any,  you  had  with  Mr. 
Doherty. 

Mr.  Skelton,  Standing  in  the  halls  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  convention,  Pat  Somerset  came  and  told  Herb  Sorrell  he  had 
talked  with  the  three  men  from  the  committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
that  they  were  convinced  that  they  did  not  intend  to  write  the  directive 
or  the  clarification,  and  that  they  expected  and  it  was  their  intenion 
that  the  lATSE  should  do  set-erection  work  on  the  stages.  I  went 
right  to  Mr.  Dolierty  and  asked  liim,  "Mr.  Doherty,  did  you  and  your 
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committee  write  the  clarification  that  we  received  from  the  executive 
council  dated  August  10?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  we  did."  He  said,  "We  didn't  know  it  would  cause  a 
strike  or  we  probably  wouldn't  have  written  it." 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  all  that  took  ]:)lace? 

IVIr.  Skelton.  That  Avas  all  with  Mr.  Doherty.  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Green. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     What  did  Mr  Green  say  ? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Mr.  Green  said  that  he  regretted  the  situation  that 
was  taking  place  in  Hollywood,  that  this  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  to  clarify  the  situation.  And  while 
they  had  no  police  power,  they  hoped  that  everyone  involved  in  this 
trouble  in  Hollywood  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
executive  board  council. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  what  did  he  refer,  the  one  in  December  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  To  the  clarification  dated  August  16. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  our  conversation  I  discussed  the 
clarification  with  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  w^ith  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  I  talked  with  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  I  mean  did  you  talk  with  anybody  else  in  authority 
about  this  decision  or  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  talked  with  President  Hutcheson  after  the  con- 
vention was  over,  and,  JNIr.  Chairman,  for  the  records  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  I  was  not  sent  to  Chicago  or  invited  there  by  the  car- 
penters' union.  The  reason  for  my  going  to  Chicago  was,  through  the 
trade  papers  here,  we  had  heard  that  a  group  of  actors  and  actresses 
were  going  to  storm  the  convention  in  Chicago.  A  group  of  those  who 
were  locked  out  in  the  studios  met  and  decided  that  we  should  send  a 
group  there,  so  we  could  bring  an  honest  and  true  report  back  to  our 
people.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  was  in  Chicago,  to  make  that  report 
to  our  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  what  did 
Mr.  Hutcheson  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  t  discussed  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  the  position  of  the 
local  union  at  that  time,  that  the  producers  had  locked  out  all  of  our 
carpenters  and  it  was  over  the  clarification  of  the  directive.  We  felt 
that,  as  long  as  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  had  issued  a  directive, 
we  wanted  to  abide  by  it,  and  we  felt  they  should  be  big  enough  to 
support  us  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Skelton.  He  said  they  would,  and  so  far  he,  himself,  has. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversations  which  related 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Actors  Guild's  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.     Have  you  any  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  One  question.  What  do  you  think  was  accomplished 
by  your  visit  to  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  At  the  early 
stages  of  this  hearing  you  made  a  statement  here  that,  before  you 
adjourned  the  meeting,  you  would  have  William  L.  Hutcheson  sitting 
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where  I  am  now  sitting.  I  hope  you  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  Con- 
gress and  see  that  that  is  fulfilled  before  you  adjourn. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  making  every  effort  possible  to  have  that  done. 

Mr,  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  McCann,  Mr,  Tinsdale.  I  believe  he  was  the  other  man  who 
was  referred  to.     Is  he  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

Air.  Kearns.  Is  that  Mr.  Tinsdale — is  that  the  right  name,  Mr. 
Sorrell? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  That  is  the  right  name.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has 
been  subpenaed.     I  have  never  seen  him  up  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  AVe  have  never  subpenaed  him.  That  will  conclude 
that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  call  back  the  vice  presidents 
to  the  witness  stand. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  Mr.  Knight,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT  AND  WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY— 

Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  be  asked  of  you  gentlemen. 

Yesterday  we  asked  the  question,  Mr.  Knight,  with  respect  to  the 
grip  and  carpenter  contract.  As  I  recall  the  answer  at  that  time,  it 
was  stated  that  the  grip  and  carpenter  contract  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  was  submitted  by  the  carpenters  to  your  committee. 
Do  you  recall  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  I  don't  specifically  recall  that  thing.  But  I 
imagine  that  the  carpenters  did  submit  it.  They  submitted  quite  a 
volume  of  stuff  to  us.  Whether  that  particular  item  was  contained  in 
it  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  this  time,  until  I  check  the  records. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask,  did  you  read  the  contract  which  was 
submitted  by  the  carpenters,  called  the  grip  and  carpenter  contract  ? 

Mr,  Knight,  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  read  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  wouldn't  be  too  definite,  because,  of  all  the  stuff  that 
was  submitted  to  us  in  a  limited  time,  it  was  impossible,  after  taking 
all  of  this  testimony  from  each  of  the  organizations  involved,  to  read 
everything  that  was  presented.  It  is  like  all  other  committees,  I  have 
been  on  many  arbitrations,  and  that  is  the  history  of  them,  in  my 
experience  on  arbitrations  for  the  past  35  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  you  are  not  sure  and  you  wouldn't  say  emphatically 
you  did  read  that  contract? 

Mr.  Knight.  No;  it  is  my  impression  I  did,  I  wouldn't  say  defi- 
nitely ;  no, 

Mr.  McCann,  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Doherty,  if  you  read  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  In  all  likelihood  I  did.    I  don't  recall  at  the  instant. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yesterday  you  stated  your  understanding  of  a  grip 
was  just  a  laborer  who  carried  material  back  and  forth  from  the  mill 
to  the  stage  and  vice  versa,  Mr.  Doherty.  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  that  contract,  and  ask  you  if  that  contract  does  not  provide 
that  the  grips  shall  do  set  erection, 
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Mr.  DojiERTY.  Wliicli  contract  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  think  it  is  exhibit  6. 

Mr.  DoiiKKTY.  May  I  have  my  material  back,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Keaijns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knkjiit.  Ma}'  I  ask  if  it  is  the  contract  tliat  was  consuiiniiated 
between  tlie  ^rips  and  the  carpenters  in  the  30-day  period  that  was 
provided  for  in  tlie  directive  before  we  entered  into  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  didn't  read  it,  because  it  was  settled,  and  we  were 
not  concerned,  if  that  is  the  one  j'ou  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  read  from  this  copy  the  authority  that 
was  given  under  this  contract  or  agreement  to  the  Motion  Picture 
Studio  Grips'  Local  80.    That  contract  reads  as  follows : 

That  Motion   Pictnro  Studio  Grips'  Local  80  shall  have  jurisdiction  over — 

The  handling  of  all  sets  and  units  from  tlie  mill  to  the  staj^e.  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  stage  to  scene  dock,  from  scene  dock  to  mill,  and  from  scene  dock  to 
stage. 

The  handling  and  maintenance  of  all  grip  equipment. 

The  erection  and  liaiidling  of  all  fold-and-hold  cut-outs. 

The  construction,  maintenance,  and  handling  of  all  diffusing  frames,  with  the 
exception  of  heavy  construction  on  wooden  frames. 

The  building,  erection,  and  dismantling  of  all  tubular  steel  scaffolding.  This 
is  not  to  include  luiderpinning. 

The  construction  of  aU  phitfornis,  including  underpiiniing.  for  use  exclusively 
by  camera,  lighting  equipment,  and  for  supportini;  dolly  tracks. 

The  agreement  reflected  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  above  jurisdictional  points 
is  not  intended  by  either  party  to  reflect  the  full  purisdiction  of  these  locals  in 
the  studios,  but  does  reflect  the  agreement  Mdiich  has  been  reached  between  the 
representatives  of  local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America,  and  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local  SO,  of  the  lATSE,  on  the 
jurisdictional  points  which -were  at  issue  between  these  two  local  unions. 

It  is  further  recognized  that  some  of  the  juri.sdictional  points  to  vphich  local 
80  has  agreed  are  at  issue  between  the  carpenters'  local  946  and  other  local  unions 
of  the  lATSE,  and  this  agreement  is  not  intended  to  reflect  an  agreement  to  these 
points  for  any  lATSE  local,  with  the  exception  of  grips'  local  80. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  did  read  that.  Mr. 
Doherty. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  now  answer  definitely  no,  for  the  simple  reason,  as 
I  testified  on  previous  occasions,  that  was  an  agreement  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  two  local  unions  in  the  studio  industry,  and  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  thought  that  the  millenium  had  been  reached — that 
at  long  last  two  local  unions  in  the  studios  got  together — the  lATSE 
and  the  carpenters — and  we  took  that  in  good  faith,  and.  of  course, 
we  did  not  then  move  into  that  ])articular  scope  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  contract  provides  that  the  grip's 
shall  do  set  erection. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Which  contract  are  von  referring  to? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  one  I  have  just  read  to  you. 

Mr.  DoirERTY.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say,  except  from  what  I  have 
heard,  which  you  just  read  out  now.  We  had  nothing  whatsoever. to 
do  wnth  that  contract.    It  was  not  a  jiart  of  our  scojie  of  investigation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Dolierty.  that  the  decision  which 
you  made  on  December  2(),  1945,  varied  substantially  the  contract 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  gi-ijjs  and  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  DoiiERTV.  Aj)j)arently  that  is  a  correct  statement. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  realize  that  the  decision  which  you  made  in 
1945,  on  December  '26,  took  away  authority  from  the  grips  over  certain 
work,  as  well  as  that  it  took  authority  away  from  the  carpenters  on 
that  work  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McC/ANN.  You  are  not  certain  about  that  ? 

Mr.  DoiiEKTY.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  read  it  and  were  not  familiar  with  the 
terms — you  were  just  happy  that  two  locals  had  gotten  together? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  used  the  word  "elated,"  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  use  your  language  with- 
out misrepresentating  it  in  any  way.  It  has  been  testified  here  that 
the  producers'  labor  committee,  in  conjunction,  I  believe,  with  Mr» 
Benjamin,  their  attorney,  made  a  trip  to  Miami,  and  also  one  to  Wash- 
ington, conferring  with  the  executive  council,  trying  to  arrive  at  just 
what  the  decision  meant.  I  refer  to  your  decision.  Was  this  commit- 
tee present  at  any  of  those  meetings,  either  at  Miami  or  at  Washington, 
when  the  producers  committee  conferred  with  them  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Benjamin,  j^ou  said? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Benjamin,  and,  as  I  recall  it,  a  group  of  pro- 
ducers went  to  W^ashington  and  to  Miami,  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
asking  now  whether  you  and  Mr.  Knight  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  council  when  the  producers'  committee  conferred  with 
them. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  At  what  date  did  the  producers'  committee  confer 
with  the  members  of  the  executive  council  ? 

Mr.  Mc'Cann.  Well,  in  Miami,  as  I  recall,  it  was  on  January  15, 
aproximately,  191G.    I  think  that  is  the  testimony. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  We  met  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  industry 
down  there  at  that  time.    I  would  not  be  able  to  recall  their  names. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  did  you  attend  the  meetings  where  they  pre- 
sented their  problem  to  the  council  and  tried  to  find  out  what  the 
council  meant  by  this  decision  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  If  they  came  before  the  council,  yes,  sir;  we  were 
undoubtedly  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  recall  the  meeting,  though  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  j'ou  don't  recall  meeting  with  them  in  Washing- 
ton when  they  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  When  were  they  in  Washingon  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Could  you  give  me  the  date  of  that,  anyone? 

Mr.  Price.  I  can't  give  you  the  date,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  early  in  the  year,  or 

Mr.  Doherty.  Just  approximately,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  because  I  was  not  there. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Benjamin  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  It  was  very  shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  Oc- 
tober directive  of  the  executive  council,  before  the  December  decision 
in  Washington.  That  was  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  counciL 
That  was  a  conference  with  Mr.  William  Green  and,  I  believe,  George: 
Meany. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  were  you  there  at  this  conference? 
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Mr.  DoiiKKTY.  To  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wasn]t.  There  have  been  several  such  meetinjirs  when  the  members 
of  this  committee  were  not  called  in,  and  unfortunately  I  don't  have 
the  dates. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  local  No.  72T  of  the  lATSE,  which  are  called 
utility  workers,  and  which  is  known  around  the  studios  as  stage  la- 
borers, appear  before  your  committee  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  would  have  to  check  the  record  to  answer  that  one 
accurately.  I  can't  remember  all  of  the  local  numbers  of  the  various 
unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  couldn't  say  definitely,  but  I  assume  they  were.  We 
set  aside  two  half  days  for  the  lATSE',  because  the  other  six  organi- 
zations had  a  half-day  session,  and  the  lATSE,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  answering  all  of  them,  and  we  gave  them  more  time 
because  of  that  fact,  and  it  was  our  intention  that  the  lATSE — and 
they  were  invited  to  do  so — should  have  men  in  there  representing 
all  branches  of  the  trade.  Now,  whether  these  particular  men  were 
there  or  not,  I  couldn't  say  without  checking  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  whether  local  946  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  appeared  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  question  and  the  one 
previous  might  be  answered  in  this  way,  that  when  we  arrived  here 
in  Hollywood  we  served  notice  on  the  representatives  of  all  the  seven 
national  and  international  unions  involved  that  w^e  would  hold  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  and  w-e  did  hold  that  preliminary  meeting,  relative 
to  establishing  j^rocedure,  and  each  union  involved  invited  their  own 
representatives.  Now,  I  would  have  their  names  somewhere  in  these 
voluminous  documents  here.  I  don't  recall  whether  they  identified 
themselves  with  any  particular  local  of  the  international  union  in- 
volved. So  we  then  took  each  international  union  and  gave  them  an 
assigned  date  on  which  tliej^  were  to  appear  before  our  committee,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  representatives  of  those  unions,  if  there  was 
such  a  local  at  that  time,  came  before  us. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Attorney,  just  in  clarification,  I  don't  think  it  is 
material,  but  it  probably  should  be  made,  with  this  sharpshooting, 
because  the  international  officers,  the  chief  executives,  and  presidents 
of  each  of  the  organizations  involved  received  a  letter  before  we  started 
to  Los  Angeles- 


'^fe^ 


Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  has  been  introduced  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Knight.  Bequest ing  them  to  have  their  representatives  meet 
us  at  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel  at  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  3,  and  they  were  all  there.  We  asked  them  to  have  one 
or  tw^o  representatives.  There  were  about  40  men,  I  guess,  in  there. 
We  didn't  object  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  can  realize  that  some  of  these  questions  that  are 
suggested  here — and  I  have  a  number  of  them — you  may  not  be  able 
to  answer,  just  as  some  of  the  movie  people  were  not  able  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  propounded  to  them  this  morning.  They  are 
not  catch  questions,  sir.  I  am  just  asking  because  I  thought  you  might 
throw  some  light  on  it. 

In  your  directive  of  December  26,  Mr,  Knight,  you  granted  the 
making  of  all  props  to  the  lATSE.  During  your  visit  to  the  Para- 
mount studios,  did  you  ascertain  just  what  a  prop  was? 
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Mr.  Knight.  I  tliink  we  were  shown  about  everything  around  there. 
We  went  all  through  with  them.  We  had  a  representative — in  some 
cases  two  representatives — from  each  of  the  crafts  involved, 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  went  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Knight,  They  were  very  diligent  in  pointing  out  to  us  the  work 
that  they  were  claiming  or  claimed  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
We  also  had  representatives  of  the  studio  with  us,  and  they  did 
likewise, 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  you  had,  then,  representatives  of  the  lATSE 
with  you,  and  representatives  of  the  dissident  unions  with  you;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  We  had  representatives  of  all  the  unions,  plus  Mr. 
Boren,  of  Paramount. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  wouldn't  say  we  had  representatives  of  all  the 
unions  involved,  but  we  had  representatives  of  all  the  internationals 
involved.  It  was  not  representatives  of  those  local  lodges,  because  we 
could  not  take  a  picnic  through  there.  That  was  impossible.  It  would 
be  a  vast  number. 

Mr,  McCann.  I  don't  know  the  studio  business,  myself,  but  you 
gentlemen  passed  down  the  decision  and  these  are  questions  that  are 
being  proiK)sed  to  you. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  ask  counsel  if  those  are  his 
questions  or  someone  else's? 

Mr.  McCann.  These  questions  I  am  submitting  are  questions  which 
have  been  prepared  for  me  and  submitted  to  me  by  those  who  feel 
that  they  are  important.  I  have  examined  them  and  I  think  they  are 
important.  I  received  them  from  various  sources.  I  have  some  here 
from  lawyers  and  some  that  have  been  prepared  by  technicians.  I  am 
not  a  technician. 

Mr,  DoHERTY.  I  frankly  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  a 
technician,  either.  I  don't  think  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
are  technicians  in  the  motion-picture  field.  We  do  understand  our 
own  particular  crafts  and  the  work  that  we  are  intimately  identified 
with,  but  the  question  I  am  raising  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
these  questions  being  asked  by  counsel  are  coming  from  the  lawyers 
of  the  motion-picture  industry,  the  lawyers  of  the  unions  involved,  or 
whether  they  are  his  own  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  coming  from  lawyers  and  others,  prepared 
at  my  direction  and  at  my  request,  and  they  are  not  industry  questions. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me,  sir,  what  a  prop  is  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  that  question  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  said,  I  think  on  the  first  day  here,  that  this  com- 
mittee of  three  vice  presidents  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  were  sucking  on  a 
lemon  that  is  practically  as  old  as  the  industry  itself.  One  of  the  most 
heated  controversies  in  the  studio  industry,  as  we  understood  it  at 
that  time,  was  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  over  property  men.  The 
carpenter  claims  everything  in  his  jurisdiction  which  is  made  of  wood 
or  wood  substitutes,  which  can  be  anything — plastic,  metal,  or  other- 
wise. The  lAl'SE  claims  everything  in  the  motion-picture  industry. 
That  is  a  broad  interpretation  of  its  claims.  And  so  the  property  man, 
as  we  understood  him,  was  a  person  who  moved  the  property  onto 
the  stages — that  is,  he  erected  and  moved  them,  and  repaired  furniture. 
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and  went  to  the  property  sliops,  and  so  forth,  and  this  generally  was 
our  interpretation  of  a  property  man. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  What  I  asked  you,  though,  was,  what  is  a  prop,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  DonERTY.  A  prop  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  A  prop. 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  A  prop  is  anything  that  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  motion-picture  industry.  It  could  be  a  chair,  might  be  a  table, 
might  be  a  lamp,  in  my  interpretation  of  a  prop. 

Mr.  ^IcCann.  Will  you  tell  the  conunittee 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Please,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  expert's  in- 
terpretation.    This  is  a  letter  carrier's  interpretation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  had  in  mind 
when  you  granted  the  building  of  all  props  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  We  had  in  mind,  again,  finding  a  solution  to  a  most 
difficult  i)roblem,  and  that  solution  appeared  to  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  so-called  1926  contract.  We  didn't  at  any  time,  in  the  1926  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  attemi)t  to  take  away  from  the  carpenters  work 
that  was  originally  theirs,  or  from  the  lATSE  work  that  was  orig- 
inally theirs.    I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  assume  that  a  table  or  a  chair  are  props.  I 
believe  you  mentioned  those  two  things  as  props.  Did  j'ou  intend 
for  the  I ATSE  to  build  the  table  and  the  chair  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  intended  for  our  decision,  as 
handed  down  to  the  best  of  our  ability — the  decision  of  December  26. 
1945 — and  the  clarification  thereof  of  August  16,  1946,  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  doesn't  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Doherty. 
I  wondered  whether  having  said  a  table  and  a  chair  or  other  props — • 
3  was  wondering  if  it  was  your  intention  that  the  lATSE  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  making  of  tables  and  chairs,  as  you  stated,  which 
were  called  props. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  They  had  been  making  such  chairs  and  repairing 
such  chairs  and  the  carpenters  had  been  doing  such  work.  It  is  a 
general  conglomeration  of  confusing  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  your  decision  decided  who  would  have  the 
jurisdiction  over  props,  and  I  am  asking  whether  you  intended  that 
a  table,  a  chair — because  those  two  you  have  enumerated — or  any 
other  thing  which  is  on  the  stage,  should  be  granted  to  the  lATSE, 
or  that  it  should  he  granted  to  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Doherty."  Yesterday  I  referred  to  our  visit  to  Paramount 
studios.  I  explained  the  imaginable  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
carpenter  shop  and  the  property  shop.  I  guess  the  interpretation 
there — or  I  suspect  or  assume — that  the  table  or  a  chair  made  in  the 
property  shop  would  be  I  A,  and  a  table  or  a  chair  made  in  the  car- 
penter shop  belonged  to  the  carpenters.  At  least,  that  is  the  situation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  laughable.  That  is  the  situation  that  exists 
out  there. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Attorney,  doesn't  that  decision  being  talked  about 
so  much  cf  December  26, 1945,  say  very  clearly,  plainly,  and  distinctly 
that  all  millwork — and  "all"  in  m>;  language  means  everything — will 
be  done  in  the  mill;  and  millwork  is  carpenters — in  making  that  table, 
it  would  have  to  be  milled,  would  be  planed,  and  shaped,  and  formed. 
Mr.  McCann.  You  have  the  opinion  if  it  was  a  table  or  a  chair  that 
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is  referred  to  as  a  prop,  that  should,  under  your  decision,  be  done  by 
the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  At  least  the  niillwork. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  would  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Knight,  if  it  was  a  ship 
on  rockers  and  it  was  constructed  on  the  stage,  would  you  have  the 
ship  made  by  the  lATSE  under  your  definition,  or  would  you  have 
it  made  by  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  the  same  would  apply.  At  least,  that  ship 
has  got  to  go  through  the  mill  and  be  shaped  and  formed  and  milled 
and  mortised  and  grained  and  slotted,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
This  is  all  millwork. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  would  say  that  goes  to  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  said  that  all  millwork  was  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  think  at  this  time  };ou  should  bear  in 
mind  when  this  committee  came  out  here  tliey  would  have  in  their 
minds  more  or  less  whatever  laymen  would  have  in  their  minds.  They 
were  representing  three  different  other  fields,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCann,  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Everybody  knows  that  millwork  is  different  than  out- 
side construction  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  1  understand  that,  sir.  But  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
this 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  probably  don't  build  a  chair  or  table  right  on  a 
set. 

Mr.  McCann.  Evidence  has  been  received  in  the  record  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  construction  work  that  can't  be  done  in  the  shops.  The 
shops  aren't  large  enough.  And  at  times  they  make  a  building  or  a 
boat 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  not  a  table  or  chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  not  had  any  evidence  they  make  a  table  or 
chair  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  trying  to  entrap  anyone.  I  am  asking 
questions  that  I  think  are  important  to  the  determination  here. 
If  you  had  a  ship  or  a  house  built  on  rockers — let's  forget  the  rockers. 
It  is  built  on  the  stage.  Now,  it  is  a  house.  The  house  is  constructed 
on  the  stage  because  of  the  fact  the  carpenter  shop  isn't  big  enough, 
and  as  I  understand  the  thing,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  may  be  wrong — 
the  studios  differ  just  as  much  as  a  little  machine  shop  may  differ  from 
the  Ford  plant,  where  there  is  an  assembly  line.  Each  studio  has  a 
completely  different  technique. 

Mr.  ICearns.  Their  operation  is  different. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  And  the  size  of  the  job  determines  frequently 
the  place  at  which  the  work  is  done.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
MGM  has  permanent  stages  that  are  erected.  In  other  words,  they 
have  so  many  stages  that  they  can  build  and  erect  a  set  on  that  stage, 
and  leave  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  can  Warner  Bros. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  but  at  other  places  it  is  necessary  to  erect  and 
tear  down  continually,  because  they  don't  have  enough  stages.  The 
point  I  am  getting  at  is,  this  isn't  a  catch  question ;  it  is  a  question  for 
elucidation,  so  we  will  know  what  these  men  meant. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Rut  they  came  out  hei'e  with  millwork,  in  their  mindSy 
as  work  done  under  a  roof  some  place,  and  moved  out  some  place. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  I  know,  but  in  this  case  the  stage  has  a  house  erected 
on  it  because  the  house  is  going  to  be  used  in  this  set.  Would  the  erec- 
tion of  that  house  come  under  the  carpenters  or  under  the  lATSE? 
Could  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Dohcrty? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman :  Counsel  is 
asking  us  questions  which  he  has  admittedly  stated  were  prepared 
for  him,  undoubtedly  by  experts  in  the  field.  We  have  no  hesitancy 
about  answering  any  question  or  submitting  ourselves  to  this  Tenny- 
son's brook  interrogation.  We  said  in  the  beginning,  and  we  repeat 
now,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  will  give  your  committee  full  and  complete 
cooperation.     I  repeat  that  now. 

When  we  limited  our  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Paramount, 
it  does  not  mean  we  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  other  studios 
and  the  other  lots,  I  believe  they  call  them.  We  asked  each  of  the 
witnesses  whenever  the  occasion  warranted  just  how  was  it  done  at 
MGM  or  Warner  Bros.,  but  the  only  studio  we  visited  was  Paramount. 

Now,  I  am  recalling  from  memory  exclusively,  and  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  my  memory  is  there  was  a  very  difficult  dispute  over  this  very  ques- 
tion that  counsel  now  has  placed  into  the  record  or  directed  to  us. 

I  recall  as  we  moved  through  the  studios  we  would  say,  "Whose 
work  is  this?"  And  we  would  point  to  such  a  boat.  And  I  recall 
that  the  lA  man  would  say,  "That  is  ours."  And  the  carpenter  man 
^ould  sav,  "Xo,  no  r  that  beloncfs  to  us." 

We  would  say,  "Who  built  it?" 

"Well,  up  until  a  certain  time  ago  we  built  it.  But  now  they  do 
it." 

That  was  before  our  directive  was  handed  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
counsel.  "But  now  they  do  it.  It  has  been  taken  away  from  us 
by  management  or  someone  else." 

We  were  shown  some  boats  that,  as  memory  serves  me,  were  built 
by  carpenters  and  some  that  were  built  by  lA  men.  That  is  mj 
memory. 

Mr.  ivNiGHT.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes;  Mr.  Knijrht. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  concerned  about.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr,  Knight  wanted  to  add  something  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  Mr.  Knight.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt 
you. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  all  right.  You  said  something  about  some 
of  these  studios  not  having  shops  of  sufficient  size,  indicating  this 
might  have  been  done  outside,  some  of  it.     I  think  that  has  been  done. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter.  My  knowledge  of  mill- 
work  is  that  millwork  is  millwork,  whether  it  is  done  in  the  cellar  or 
the  first  floor  or  second  or  third  floor  or  the  front  or  back  yard — it  is 
millwork. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  your  judgment,  then,  Mr.  Knight,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difi'erence  where  the  job  is  done,  if  it  is  carpentry  work,  in 
the  sense  that  you  mean  by  millwork,  it  goes  to  the  carpenters;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir.  It  says  all  millwoi-k,  and  that  is  "all."  I 
think  that  covers  everything.     Just  like  a  Mother  Hubbard. 
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Mr.  ]McCann.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  ref erring  to.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  connnittee  meant  by  that  expression.  There  was  a 
telephone  conversation  in  which  we  know  Mr.  Doherty  didn't  take 
any  part. 

Mr.  Doherty.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  McCann".  So  this  is  directed  to  you,  Mr.  Knight,  in  which  the 
actors  and  Mr.  Sorrell  and  others  were  on  this  end  of  the  line  and  the 
record  was  made  of  that  conversation.  You  stated  in  your  testimony 
yesterday,  I  believe,  you  had  nothing  before  you  because  you  didn't 
want  to  be  embarrassed  by  it. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  right ;  deliberately. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  When  they  were  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  clarification,  you  will  recall  that  Mr.  Birthright  read 
from  something  which  was  not  the  clarification  that  they  had  out  here, 
and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  wire  correcting  it.  And  you  said  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  fact  that  you  finally 
submitted  your  first  decision  to  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
from  then  on  your  decision  was  referred  to  Mr.  Green's  office;  was 
it  not? 

JNIr.  Knight.  Our  decision  of  the  26th  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  December  26. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  Yes.  When  you  submitted 
your  first  decision  to  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  your 
decision  referred  to  INIr.  Green's  office  and  then,  in  turn,  sent  to  the 
parties  involved  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Chairman  and  attorney,  if  you  will  read  and  study 
that  directive,  that  didn't  require  us  to  report  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the 
executive  council  after  it  was  over. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Knight,  That  was  the  most  exclusive  directive,  I  think, 
was  ever  issued.  I  doubt  if  another  one  will  be  issued  of  that  char- 
acter. 

That  provided  that  we  had  30  days  and  we  should  render  a  decision, 
and  submit  it  to  the  parties  involved.  We  mailed  to  those  organiza- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  a  copy  of  that  decision,  a  copy  to  the  interna- 
tional of  each  of  the  organizations  involved,  ancl  a  copy  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  Doherty.  May  I  add  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  on  the  deci- 
sion; not  the  telephone  call. 

Bear  in  mind  again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  not  only  the  unions 
involved  but,  as  I  understand,  through  the  union's  management  it 
was  also  hoped  that  the  decision  would  be  handed  down  before  the 
first  of  the  year,  so  that  they  might  negotiate  their  contracts  for  the 
then  ensuing  vear. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  true,  probably. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  that  should  be  borne  in  mind.  That  also 
speeded  up  our  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  find  out  again — and  I  am  not  trying  to 
annoy  you  with  this  repetition ;  it  is  to  clarify  things  in  my  own  mind. 
When  your  committee,  Mr.  Knight,  drew  up  its  original  decision,  you 
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sent  out  copies  then  to  all  of  the  internationals  at  the  same  time  you 
sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Green's  office. 

Mr.  Knight.  It  went  in  the  mail  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  done  on  the  sole  initiatiA'e  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  three-man  committee,  without  interference  from  anyone. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  That  was  done  on  the  authority  of  the  directive 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  organizations  involved  in  Cincinnati, 
October  24,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record.  That  original 
decision — no  one  passed  upon  whether  it  satisfied  them  before  you 
issued  it? 

Mr.  Knight.  No  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  your  oAvn  product? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Positively,  without  any  equivocation;  it  was  our 
decision. 

Mr.  Knight.  No  one  but  the  committee  knew  what  that  decision 
contained  and  provided  for,  w^hen  it  went  into  the  mail.  They  didn't 
know  until  they  got  the  copy  in  the  mail. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  you  had  made  that  decision,  did  that,  in  your 
oj^inion,  constitute  the  completion  of  your  work  as  you  were  appointed 
by  the  council? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes.     We  had  done  this ;  we  were  through. 

Mr.  McCann.    You  were  through? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  was  our  position. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  don't  know  that  I  did  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
certainly  assumed  our  work  had  been  completed,  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  we  want.  Now  then,  can  you  tell  me, 
gentlemen,  at  what  time  you  were  first  asked  to  prepare  a  clarification? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  That  would  be  most  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way,  if  you  will,  please :  From  its  inception,  the  very 
first  meeting  of  the  executive  council,  which  was  held,  as  I  recall,  in 
January  of  1946,  there  was  considerable  discussion  relative  to  the 
decision  handed  down  on  December  26,  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  approximately  20  days  after  you  had 
handed  it  down,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  DoHERTY'.  Somewhere  in  the  range ;  yes.  I  think  that  is  fair. 
And  in  every  quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive  council  since  that 
time  this  subject  has  been  cussed  and  discussed.  So  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  earmark  just  when  the  first  protest  on 
our  directive  came  into  existence. 

I  would  say  probably  at  that  first  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
following  handing  down  the  decision. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Doherty,  may  I  ask  who  requested  the  directive 
or  the  clarification?  Was  it  industry  or  the  unions,  or  do  you  recall? 
Or  was  it  together — did  they  do  it  together  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  As  I  recall,  there  was  a  considerable  part  of  the 
directive  which  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  several  unions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see.     How  about  management  on  that? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Management,  as  I  recall,  had  had  some  contacts  with 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  had  expressed 
themselves,  as  I  recall — I  am  quoting  from  memory — and  they  proba- 
bly protested,  too,  but  decided  to  stay  out  of  it  officially  for  the  same 
reason  we  handed  down  the  decision. 
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Now,  I  am  trying  to  be  very  honest  and  fair  about  this. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  do  you  think  the  request 
for  the  clarification  came  from  all  concerned? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  I  wouldn't  say  all  concerned.  Some  persons,  appar- 
ently, according  to  testimony  that  has  been  given  here,  were  satisfied 
with  the  decision. 

Mr.  Kjearns.  Without  the  clarification  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTT.  Without  the  clarification.  Others  said  they  were 
hurt  to  some  extent.  And,  even  though  they  were  hurt,  they  were 
going  to  stand  on  their  agreement  and  the  general  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  October  of  1945. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Doherty,  there  was  no  instruction  given  to  your 
committee  by  the  council  at  its  meeting  at  Miami  in  January  of  1946 
to  prepare  a  clarification,  or  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  don't  recall.  I  think  there  was  some  discussion 
relative  to  clarification,  but  that  none  was  handed  down,  or  no  definite 
instruction  given  us.     I  think  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  am  working  toward,  and  I  hope  you  won't 
misconstrue  this,  is  I  want  only  the  facts.  There  is  nothing  catchy 
in  the  questions  I  am  asking.  I  am  trying  to  locate  the  time  and  the 
place  when  you  men  began  to  work  on  a  clarification  and  at  whose 
instruction  and  when  it  was.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  when  that  was, 
Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can.  My  recollection  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council,  following  that  decision  of  December  26,  was 
in  Miami,  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  January.  I  can't  name  the  date 
now.  In  1946.  And  the  council  recognized  the  fact  that  we  had 
completed  our  job,  but  because  there  were  some  complaints  a  lot  of 
them  said,  "Well,  we  were  hurt,  but  we  agreed  to  take  it  and  we  are 
going  to  take  it."    And  it  was  discussed  by  the  council. 

Clarifications  were  talked  about,  interpretations  were  talked  about, 
and  we  sat  pat.  There  it  is.  We  went  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  in  Washington  in  May  and  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
happened. 

We  went  to  the  council  meeting  in  Chicago  in  August,  and  each 
meeting  it  got  a  little  more  pointed.  There  they  began  to  definitely 
talk  about  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  council 
requesting  you  for  a  clarification  in  Miami  in  January;  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  council  requesting  a  clarification  at  the  May  meet- 
ing in  Washington ;  but  when  you  reached  Chicago  in  August  action 
was  taken  by  the  council  asking  for  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  They  asked  us  to  try  to  write  a  clarification,  and  we 
did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  done  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  or  how 

was  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  was  done,  as  I  recall,  by  common  consent  after 
a  general  discussion  by  the  council. 

My.  McCann.  There  was  an  oral  discussion  and  they  decided  there 
should  be  a  clarification. 

Mr.  Knight.  They  asked  us  to  attempt  to  write  one,  and  we  went 
out  and  attempted  to. 
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Mr,  McCaxn.  ^Vill  you  take  me  step  by  step,  !Mr.  Kni<!;ht,  through 
what  you  gentlemen  did  in  the  preparation  of  that  claritication?  I 
know  yon  had  to  go  out  and  work  on  it,  but  what  did  you  do  when 
you  got  that  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  Avent  out  in  the  outer  office  where  President 
Green's  secretary  takes  care  of  the  telephone,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
We  sat  down  there  at  the  table  and  we  discussed  it,  and  then  we  began 
to  write. 

Sometimes  the  three  of  us  were  writing.  Finally  Ave  got  one  pre- 
pared on  one  piece  of  paper.     We  went  in  and  read  that  to  the  council. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Knight.  Then  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  that.  We  had 
attempted  to  clarify  it.  Well,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  in  this  for 
so  long  that  I  am  not  surprised- at  the  position  anybody  takes  on  these 
things.     Everybody  has  got  some  of  the  best  language. 

Here  are  two  words  that  the  country  assumes  are  synonymous  and 
mean  the  same  thing,  but  when  used,  this  one  might  mean  one  thing 
and  some  other  fellow  thinks  this  would  be  more  clear.  The  men  in 
Hollywood  would  better  understand  it,  and  they  discussed  some  words 
in  that  first  draft.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
that — there  wasn't  any  definite  motion  made  or  vote  taken — probabLv 
that  language  could  be  made  more  clear. 

We  went  out  and  we  rewrote  it.  We  used  some  of  the  language 
that  was  suggested.  We  used  some  that  wasn't  suggested.  We 
brought  that  in  and  that  was  discussed  at  some  length,  but  that  was 
the  final  and  last  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  were  only  two  directives — I  mean  two  inter- 
pretations that  were  prepared  by  your  subcommittee  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  There  was  only  one.  There  Avere  tAvo  Avrite-ups  of  it, 
but  there  was  only  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  trying  to  catch  you  noAv.  I  Avondered  if 
that  happened  all  in  1  day. 

Mr.  Knight.  It  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  happened  all  in  1  day? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that,  Mr.  Doherty  ? 

JSIr.  Doherty.  My  testimony  to  those  questions  Avould  be  almost 
identical  Avith  Mr.  Knight's. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine.  In  other  Avords,  the  clarification  de- 
mand arose  on  1  day  and  the  first  draft  of  the  clarification,  prepared 
by  the  three  vice  presidents,  Avas  discussed  and  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  council,  and  another  draft  was  subsequently  i)iepared  and  sub- 
mitted, Avhich  Avas  accepted  by  the  council ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dohekty.  A  rough  draft,  and  then  a  later  one  which  Avas 
accepted. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  changes  made  in  the  second  draft,  after 
the  discussion  and  submission  to  the  committee  at  all?  Did  you  un- 
dertake any  corrections  there?    You  just  accepted  it  and  produced  it'? 

]\fr.  Knight.  My  recollection  is  that  Avas  taken. as  written. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Noav,  in  the  coiiA'ention  in  Chicago  at  Avhich  this 
clarification  Avas  made,  Avas  there  a  connnittee  of  the  conference  of 
studio  unions  present? 

Mr.  Knight.  In  Chicago  in  August? 
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Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  Was  there  a  committee  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
present  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  My  recollection  is  there  wasn't  anybody  present  other 
than  the  council  members. 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  confirm  that,  Mr.  Doherty  ? 

Mr,  Doherty.  You  are  talking  about  the  time  we  handed  down  this 
clarification? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  my  remembrance;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  only  people  present  were  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  Hollywood  groups 
involved  in  the  controversy  in  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  my  recollection,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  did  not  voice  any,  or  did  not  contribute  in  the 
creation  of  any  new  directive? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  there  is  another  point  we  ought  to  bring 
out.     I  just  ha^Dpened  to  ask  Mr.  Doherty  about  this, 

Mr.  McCann.  By  all  means,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  committee  was  never  asked,  as  I  understand — 
correct  me,  now,  if  I  am  mistaken — you  were  never  asked  by  the 
council  to  report  to  them? 

Mr.  Doherty.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the 
council  sent  these  men  out  here  to  do  a  job,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
But  they  were  in  no  way  charged  by  the  council  to  report  their  find- 
ings back  to  the  council,  to  pass  on  a  decision  that  they  made  after 
their  study.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  that  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  Doherty.  We  tried  to  be  fair  with  the  council,  just  as  we  are 
trying  to  be  fair  here.  And  we  did  give  to  the  council  the  full  benefit 
of  our  decision  at  a  later  meeting,  probably  in  January. 

]Mr.  Kearxs.  But  you  were  never  charged 

Mr,  Doherty.  We  were  never  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  back  to  the  council. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  never  required 
this  committee  to  come  back  and  report  to  tliem  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  on  the  December  26  issue 

Mr.  Knight.  I  repeat,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  in  that  directive  that,, 
if  you  were  to  study  that  directive — it  didn't  require  us  to  report  to  the 
council.  It  required  us  to  render  a  decision  and  deliver  it,  and  when, 
after  the  argument  started,  and  wanting  to  be  helpful,  as  we  have 
always  been,  and  cooperative,  when  the  argument  arose  in  Miami  in 
January,  we  wanted  to  be  helpful  and  we  wanted  to  settle  this  thing 
out  here.  The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  about  in  what  we  did — we 
don't  claim  to  be  perfect — is  that  nobody  accuses  us  of  being  dishonest. 

JNIr.  McCann.  Mr.  Knight,  I  haven't  heard 

Mr.  Knight.  I  don't  want  that.  They  can  call  me  anything  they 
want  to  but  that. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  haven't  heard  any  such  suggestions,  and  I  haven't 
it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  wasn't  referring  to  you. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  want  you  to  know,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  simply  looking  for  the  facts.  We  are  not  judging  you  men  as 
being  dishonest,  because  you  got  out  a  directive ;  that  isn't  my  opinion. 
And  I  am  sure  the  chairman  has  the  same  point  of  view.  We  were 
asking  why  you  made  the  change.    You  have  explained  that. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Knight.  One  calls  for  two. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  the  council  directed  you  to  clarify  it  in  August 
1946,  and  you  had  the  authority  to  do  it,  why  shouldn't  the  council 
call  on  you  in  August  1947  to  do  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  They  might  have  called  on  us.  They  had  that  right. 
I  think  the  council  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  membership  of  that  coun- 
cil for  almost  anything,  but  calling  for  it  doesn't  always  get  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Suppose  the  council  should,  next  month,  say  to  you, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  out  there  now,  before  this  congres- 
sional committee,  and  you  know  the  turmoil  that  exists  in  Hollywood 
and  it  still  goes  on.  We  would  like  for  you  to  take  another  shot  at 
clarifj'ing  this  1945  decision." 

Do  you  think  that  you,  under  the  authority  granted  to  you  in  1945, 
could  bind  the  parties  with  a  new  clarification  in  1947  or  1948  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Doherty  can  speak  for  himself.  My  opinion  is, 
Mr.  Chairman — and  if  I  were  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  tlien  as  I  am. 
now,  I  would  say,  "No."  And  I  said  in  the  first  place,  when  it  was 
asked,  "I  am  not  in  accord  with  an  interpretation  because,  in  my  ex- 
perience in  arbitrations  and  interpretations,  in  writing  an  interpre- 
tation or  clarification — but  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  am  willing  to 
do  this.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  just  going  to  be  more  language  for  more 
misunderstanding  and  misinterpretations.  That  language  can't  be 
i:>ut  on  paper  that  different  men  won't  get  a  different  meaning  out  of  it. 

I  think  what  you  are  suggesting,  if  I  might  change  my  mind,  and  the 
other  committee  will,  and  we  did  that,  it  will  just  be  something  else 
for  them  to  quarrel  about  and  fight  about  and  get  different  meanings 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  appreciate  this  frank  answer  of  yours,  but  it  doesn't 
quite  meet  the  question,  sir,  and  I  want  to  return  to  the  question. 

Do  you  think  if  you  should  now,  in  1947,  in  the  month  of  August, 
make  a  new  clarification  of  the  directive  of  December  1945,  at  the 
request  of  the  council,  would  it  be  binding  upon  the  parties? 

Mr.  Knight.  If  the  council  asks  us,  it  would  be  just  as  binding  as 
any  others.     There  is  no  police  power  in  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  binding  when  you  made  your  clarification  in 
'46,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  was  the  intention  of  everybody  it  was,  but  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  think  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  counsel  is 
a  little  bit  on  the  hypothetical  side.  He  is  asking  now  on  a  supposi- 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitancy,  however,  in  answering  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  for  the  record  my  viewpoint  should  be  included  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  said  on  other  occasions  at  these  hearings  or  inves- 
tigations, or  whatever  it  might  be,  that  when  the  committee  knew  full 
well  that  the  moment  we  dotted  an  "i"  or  crossed  a  "t"  in  the  original 
directive,  we  would  then  be  at  least  indirectly  admitting  there  was  some 
imperfection  in  the  original  document,  and  for  that  reason  we  were 
reluctant,  as  the  minutes  of  the  executive  council  will  show,  reluctant 
to  hand  down  any  type  of  a  clarification.  But  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  clarification  was  so  overwhelming  and  the  threats  of  an  addi- 
tional strike  out  here  were  coming  in  to  us  from  all  sides,  that  we 
thought  that  we  might  be  doing  something  that  would  be  helpful 
to  the  working  people  out  here  Avho  are  involved.  We  are  not  too 
concerned  about  tlie  leaders  of  the  various  unions.  We  looked  upon 
them  as  our  colleagues,  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  the  fellow  who  has  to  go  out  on  strike  and  the  person  who  doesn't 
want  to  go  through  a  picket  line  that  is  involved. 

With  that  spirit  we  approached  the  subject  of  the  clarification  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  bring  peace  and  harmony  in  the  film  industry. 

That  is  my  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  challenging  that,  Mr.  Doherty. 
There  is  just  one  question  that  I  am  asking  as  a  lawyer  to  a  man  who 
knows  labor  settlements  and  labor  procedures.  When  you  issued  your 
original  directive,  were  you  through,  or  did  you  have  powers  that  go 
with  you  for  tlie  rest  of  your  life? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  we  were  on  this  stand,  we  have  answered  that 
question  at  least  once  and  perhaps  twice. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Would  you  mind  doing  it  once  more,  sir,  and  I  will 
leave  it. 

]\Ir.  Doherty.  We  will  be  very  happy,  in  fact,  delighted  to  answer 
the  counsel's  question  again,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  deci- 
sion we  handed  down  on  December  26,  1945,  concluded  our  Avork  in 
connection  with  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  dispute. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ke.\rns.  I  recall,  Mr.  Counsel,  that  has  been  stated  before  twice. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  was  not  sure  that  it  had  been  stated  twice.  I 
think  that  it  was  stated  once,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  it  was  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  are  going  to  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  at 
this  time — it  won't  take  us  but  about  5  minutes,  I  think — to  have  Mr. 
Flanagan  take  the  stand  and  introduce  his  letter  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  no.  I  have  promised  Mr.  Doherty  that  he  can 
leave,  and  I  don't  want  in  riij  way  to  jeopardize  his  schedule  of  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  since  Mr.  Knight  will  be  here,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  finish  up  with  Mr.  Doherty. 

]N[r.  McCann.  We  will  have  to  keep  Mr.  Flanagan  here  then.  Now, 
I  have  one  more  question  for  Mr.  Luddy.  The  lATSE  does  not  have 
a  member  on  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  does  it  2 
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Mr.  DoiiKRTY.  The  answer  is  obviously  "No."  I  am  surprised  tliat 
that  kind  of  a  question  is  asked. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  personally,  I  didn't  know  it,  sir.  Some  of  us 
do  not  have  the  knowledfje  of  A.  F.  of  L.  affairs  tliat  others  do,  and  it 
is  rather  important  for  us  to  know  whether  this  union  was  represented. 
The  carpenters'  brotherliood  is  represented  on  the  executive  council 
bj'  Mr.  Hutcheson,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Obviously,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  addition  to  being  on  the  executive  council,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  is  also  first  vice  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  is  he  not '? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  neither  Mr.  Walsh  nor  any  other  person  repre- 
senting the  lATSE  was  present  or  invited  to  be  present  at  the  May  or 
August  1947  meetings  of  the  council  when  the  matter  of  the  clarifica- 
tion was  discussed,  were  they? 

Mr.  DonERTY.  They  were  not  present  at  either  meeting.  Whether 
they  were  invited  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Knight? 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Attorney,  I  understood  you  to  say  1047.  I  may 
be  wrong. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  should  be  1940,  if  I  said  1947. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  answered  on  the  basis  of  1946,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

iNIr.  McCann.  Mr.  Hutcheson,  of  the  carpenters,  was  present  at  such 
meetings  of  the  council,  was  he  not,  in  May  and  August  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  I  think  he  attended  most  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  here  are  some  questions  tluit  are  submitted  by 
others.    Question  for  Mr.  Doherty  by  Mr.  Benjamin  : 

Referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  shortly  after  your  December  1945  decision  was  handed 
down,  you  were  asked  yesterday,  "At  tliat  meeting  did  Mr.  Tobin  ask 
how  many  carpenters  would  be  out  of  jobs  by  reason  of  your  Decem])er 
1945  award,"  and  did  not  Mr.  Mannix  say  about  350,  and  you  answered, 
I  think,  "That  is  a  true  statement"  ? 

You  also  testified  that  you  did  not  recall  any  member  of  your  com- 
mittee making  an}^  protest  at  tliat  meeting  that  the  Di^cember  decision 
did  not  contemplate  or  intend  any  sucli  loss  of  work  by  the  carpenters, 
and  tliat  at  that  meeting  the  directive  was  reaffirmed  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  repeatedly  testified  that  it  was  not  your 
intention  to  ake  away  any  jurisdiction  from  the  carpenters.  That  is 
correct,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  That  is  the  longest  question  thus  far.  I  think  it  is 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  What  is  the  appai'ent  inconsistency? 

Mr.  McCann.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify  Mr.  Benjamin's  long  question 
and  put  it  more  briefly.  The  question  Mv.  Benjamin  lias  pro})osed  is 
this,  that  at  the  January  meeting  in  Miami  it  was  affirmed  tliat  this 
directive  of  yours  would  put  ajiproximately  350  carpenters  out  of  work. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  By  Mr.  Tobin,  or  whoever  that  question  was  asked  by. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes;  whoever  it  was,  tliat  it  would  put  350  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  All  right. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  agreed  that  was  stated  there  by  someone. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Secondly,  he  says  that  your  decision — now,  eai  the 
other  hand,  you  liave  repeatedly  testified  that  it  is  not  your  intention 
to  take  away  any  jurisdiction  from  the  carpenters. 

Now,  if  it  was  not  your  intention  to  take  away  any  jurisdiction  from 
the  carpenters,  350  would  not  lose  their  jobs;  would  they? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Most  certainly  not.  I  don't  see  any  inconsistency 
there  at  all. 

Mr.  McCanjV.  Then  he  wants  to  know  how  3^ou  can  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  having  350  men  lose  their  jobs  and  not  hav- 
ing anybody  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  said  very  definitely,  as  I  understood  it,  in  reply  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Tobin  had  made  such  a  statement,  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  had  made  such  a  statement.  Now,  that 
is  my  memory  and  my  answer  to  that  type  of  question  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  whenever  it  was.  There  have  been  so  many  questions  I 
can't  recall  them  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Here  is  another  part  of  that  that  I  did  not  read,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  calls  my  attention  to  it.  I  just  want  you  to  get  all  the 
facts. 

You  don't  recall  any  member  of  your  committee  making  a  protest  at 
that  meeting  that  the  December  decision  did  not  contemplate  or  intend 
any  such  loss  of  work  to  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  If  I  said  that  I  don't  recall,  I  still  don't  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     I  think  that  takes  care  of  it. 

This  is  from  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Are  these  all  producers'  questions? 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Yes,  sir;  they  represent  the  producers,  except  Mr. 
Luddy,  Avho  represents  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Are  these  the  only  producers'  questions  thus  far  this 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  think  so,  sir;  all  the  producers'  questions  that  have 
come  up. 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  questions  previously  asked  were  not  prepared 
for  me  by  the  producers,  but  were  from  persons  who  have  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Price  asks  this  question :  You  testified  yesterday,  Mr.  Doherty, 
that  Mr.  Green  met  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  in  Miami  in 
January  194:6  and  discussed  the  decision. 

Will  you  please  give  the  details  of  that  meeting  so  far  as  you  can, 
with  particular  i-eference  to  the  objections  Mr.  Hutcheson  voiced  to 
3^our  award  ? 

INIr.  Doherty.  In  the  absence  of  the  executive-council  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  expect  me  to  go  into  a  com- 
plete narration  on  that  kind  of  a  question.     I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Objection  sustained, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Another  question  from  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Doherty:  Can 
you  summarize  the  arguments  that  were  made  in  favor  of  getting  out 
a  clarification? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Again  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  the 
minutes  of  the  executive  council  meeting,  I  don't  think  that  would 
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be  quite  fair  to  expect  somebody  to  summarize  the  arguments  pro 
and  con.  I  think  they  have  been  well  summarized  all  through  these 
hearings  right  here  this  afternoon,  and  counsel  of  the  committee 
has  brought  out  all  of  the  various  conflicting  jurisdictional  claims 
in  Hollywood  and  what  we  are  witnessing  here,  with  little  exception, 
what  we  are  witnessing  here  these  last  3  days  was  in  the  executive 
council  meeting. 

Each  and  every  executive  council  meeting  as  long — had  long-drawn- 
out  discussions  on  property  rights,  oi-  rather,  propertymen,  and  what 
is  a  prop.  I  recall  that  I  advertently  referred  to  a  prop  in  one  of 
those  executive  council  meetings  as  being  a  microphone,  and  the 
electrical  worker  said,  "Oh,  no ;  that  is  mine." 

And  then  there  were  glasses  on  the  table,  that  is  a  prop,  and  the 
glass  blower  would  probably  say  that  is  his;  I  don't  know.  And  so  it 
is  pretty  difficult,  and  we  have  gone  all  over  this  whole  thing  for  3 
days  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  a  very  broad  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  question  is 
not  unreasonable,  and  is  within  the  capacity  of  one  to  recall  the 
arguments  that  were  made  in  favor  of  changing  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  urge  it;  its  is  Mr.  Price's  question,  but  I 
submit  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  is  immaterial  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  All  right.     Is  this  another  of  yours,  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is. 

]\Ir.  McCankt.  Mr.  Doherty,  you  have  repeatedly  testified  that  you 
did  not  intend  by  your  Decembei-  award  to  alter  any  jurisdiction. 
You  also  testified  on  Monday  afternoon  that  you  intended  by  that 
award  to  adopt  the  1926  agreement,  but  that  you  later  learned  that 
the  1926  agreement  had  not  theretofore  been  placed  in  effect,  but 
that  such  fact  did  not  alter  your  opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  1926  agreement  was  not  in  operation  in 
any  particular  and  it  were  put  in  operation  in  that  particular,  the 
result  would  inevitably  be  to  change  the  allocation  of  some  jobs.  Will 
you  explain  this  apparent  contradiction? 

Mr.  Doherty.  I  am  glad,  happy  in  that  word  "a]:)parent  contradic- 
tion." Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  confident  I  speak  for 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  the  1926  agreement  looked  good 
to  us  at  the  time  that  we  handed  down  the  decision,  and  it  still  looks 
good. 

However,  we  learned  later  that  it  had  lieen  repudiated — that  at  least 
the  officers  of  the  carpenters'  union  had  been  repudiated  for  having 
signed  such  an  agreement,  the  local  officers — I  read  their  names  the 
other  day  here — and  I  frankly  admitted  that  pleasure  that  we  did 
have  at  the  knowledge  that  there  was  such  an  incident  had  occurred 
or  happened,  and  probably  if  we  had  the  job  to  do  over  again  and  we 
were  fortified  with  the  advance  knowledge,  we  may  have  approached 
the  subject  from  a  different  angle,  but  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  handed 
down  the  decision,  and  again  I  say  we  do  not  want  to  cross  a  "t" 
or  dot  an  "i."  We  wanted  to  make  the  thing  final,  definite,  and 
binding  on  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  other  questions  for  Mr.  Knight. 

You  testified  yesterday,  referring  to  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Reagan 
in  October  1946,  "I  think  we  proceeded  on  the  assumption  most  of 
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the  time  that  erection  and  construction  and  building  were  synony- 
mous terms.''     Are  you  still  proceeding  on  that  assumption? 

Mr.  KxiGTiT.  Well,  in  shop  language,  if  somebody  in  authority  out 
there  had  that  table  to  build  and  he  took  the  blueprint  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  it  and  he  went  down  and  said  "Joe,  build  this  table,"  Joe 
would  go  out  and  he  would  get  the  material  and  he  would  take  it  to 
the  mill  to  be  milled  and  he  would  put  it  together.  Tomorrow  he 
might  want  another  table,  and  he  would  take  the  dimensions  or  blue- 
print and  go  down  and  say,  "John,  erect  this."  John  would  go  out 
and  get  the  material  and  go  to  the  mill  and  get  it  milled  and  he 
would  put  it  together. 

The  next  day  he  would  go  and  say,  "Sam,  construct  this ;  here  are 
the  dimensions."  Sam  would  go  out  and  get  the  lumber  and  have  it 
taken  to  the  mill  to  be  milled  and  he  would  put  it  together. 

Mr.  MgCann.  You  still  are  of  the  same  opinion  ? 

Mr.  KxiGiiT.  I  have  talked  to  the  men  at  the  studio  and  they  say 
yes,  they  use  the  language  out  there — build,  erect — if  they  want  some- 
thing made. 

The}^  might  say,  "Go  out  here  and  make  this."  It  all  means  the 
same  to  the  men  in  the  shop  that  have  got  to  make  it,  if  he  has  the 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  let's  hold  Mr.  Knight's  question  and 
finish  with  Mr.  Doherty.  I  want  him  to  get  out  of  here  in  5  minutes, 
anyway,  because  he  has  to  catch  his  train. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Any  questions  for  ^Ir.  Doherty? 

A  question  from  Mr.  Luddy  for  Mr.  Dohert}^:  If  at  the  time  of 
your  1045  decision  you  thought  the  1926  agreement  was  in  force,  and 
if,  as  you  say,  you  did  not  learn  until  later  that  it  was  not  in  effect, 
what  did  you  mean  in  your  1945  decision  when  you  said,  "The  1926 
agreement  to  be  placed  in  full  force  and  effect  immediately"  ? 

yir.  Doherty.  We  meant  exactly  what  we  said  there. 

Mr.  ^McCakn.  Mr.  Cobb  wishes  the  record  to  show  the  respect  in 
wliich  he  liolds  each  of  you  and  Mr.  Birthright.  One,  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  you  intended  the  December  decision  and  the  August  clari- 
fication to  mean  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Certainly. 

yir.  McCann.  Two,  didn't  you  intend  in  both  that  the  carpenters 
and  the  lATSE  should  each  keep  the  work  they  had  respectively  been 
doing? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Havent  we  already  testified  over  and  over  again  on 
that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  answer  has  been  yes? 

Mr.  McCann.  One  more  question  by  Mr.  Luddy :  If  it  was  in  effect, 
and  he  refers  to  the  1926  agreement,  why  direct  it  to  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  ? 

Mr.  Doherty.  Because  we  were  handing  down  a  decision — a  direc- 
tive as  it  has  been  called — and  we  were  ordering  that  particular  agree- 
ment put  into  effect  immediately  so  there  would  not  be  any  question  of 
doubt  as  to  our  intention  or  our  meaning. 

Mr.  McCann.  These  questions  are  for  Mr.  Doherty  by  Mr.  Skelton : 
"Which  member  of  the  three-man  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  wrote  the 
December  1945  directive? 

Mr.  Doherty.  All  three  members  write  the  directive.  I  think  in 
fairness  that  I  may  say  probably  Mr.  Skelton  means  who  prepared  it. 
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Fortunately  being  an  old  telegraph  operator,  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  a  typewriter,  and  I  typed  it.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Sketton 
means  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that  will  explain  it.  Then, 
in  other  words,  the  language  of  the  thing  was  agreed  on  between  the 
three  of  you,  and  you  did  the  manual  work  of  typing  it;  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  Definitely. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  what  city  was  that  directive  written  ? 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Most  of  it  was  written  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  We  had 
a  typewriter  in  our  room,  and  I  better  put  in  the  record  that  I  belong 
even  now  to  the  Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  of  America  and  I 
have  a  right  to  use  a  typewriter.  On  the  way  back  to  Washington  we 
went  over  and  over  the  record,  the  decision  that  was  finally  handed 
down,  correcting  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability  with  our 
limited  educations  the  document  that  we  were  going  to  hand  down, 
and  I  would  not  know  the  exact  date  that  the  whole  thing  was  in  its 
final  form,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  remember  that,  but  it  was  ready 
by  December  26, 1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  it  was  written  here  in  Hollywood  and  on  the 
train.  And  where  else  did  you  go  then,  to  Chicago  and  Indianapolis, 
and  stay  there  until  you  issued  it,  or  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think  it  was  completed — 99.44  of  it  completed  right 
in  Hollywood  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  legal  counsel  present  when  it  was  written, 
and  if  so,  who  ? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  None  whatsoever, 

Mr.  McCann.  That  completes  Mr.  Skelton's  question. 

There  is  one  other  question  here  I  have  from  Mel  Young,  and  some- 
one else.     I  can't  read  this.     He  is  a  technician, 

Mr.  Doherty,  did  you  know  the  grips  who  had  an  agreement  with  the 
carpenters  were  the  only  lATSE  local  at  that  time  in  the  studios 
doing  w^ork  comparable  to  carpenters  on  sets  on  stages? 

Mr.  DoHERTY.  I  think  that  came  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
testimony  by  these  various  groups  that  came  before  us  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  durino;  our  hearings.  And  it  is  all  a  matter  of  record  here 
and  could  be  found  in  this  voluminous  docinnent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  the  questions  I  have 
to  ask  Mr.  Doherty, 

Mr.  DoiiERTY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
in  behalf  of  the  three  committee  members,  since  two  of  us  have  been 
excused  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair  and  must  catch  our  trains 
tonight. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the 
three  committee  members  hold  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  in 
highest  esteem  and  that  we  think  he  is  a  definite  credit  to  the  greatest 
legislative  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  wish  him  every  pos- 
sible success  in  everything  that  he  aspires  to  do  in  life.  He  has  been 
l)reeminently  fair  all  through  the  thing,  with  the  three  vice  presidents 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

I  want  the  record  also  to  show  that  the  three  A.  F.  of  L  vice  presi- 
dents submitted  no  questions  whatsoever  through  counsel,  in  keeping 
with  the  procedure  which  had  been  established  here.    We  were  of  the 
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opinion  tliat  if  we  were  o-nilty  of  anything  that  we  had  the  right  to 
be  asked  questions  openl}^  by  the  parties  involved,  and  that  we  also 
would  have  the  right  to  ask  persons  who  were  making  charges 
against  us. 

However,  we  asked  you  officially  to  rule  on  that  on  two  specific 
occasions.  You  told  us  of  your  established  procedure  and  we  imme- 
diately obeyed  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  had  been  established. 

I  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  we  have  asked  no  questions  through 
counsel,  because,  after  all,  the  record  is  a  permanent  document. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief.  During  1945  I  repre- 
sented the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  in  Great  Britain. 

During  194()  I  represented  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
occupied  Germany.  I  had  been  invited  there — or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  there — ^by  the  American  military 
government. 

In  both  instances,  not  only  I,  but  those  who  were  with  me,  stood 
up  and  defended  with  all  of  the  force  at  our  command  the  free-enter- 
prise system  as  it  is  known  here  in  America  or  our  capitalistic 
democracy. 

We  were  being  called  all  sorts  of  names  by  those  in  Britain  and 
Germany  relative  to  being  imperialists.  They  were  taking  issue  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  position  on  that  subject.  We 
found  in  Germany,  in  particular,  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
dictator  came  into  power  was  because  he  succeeded  in  destroying  trade- 
unions.    That  was  his  first  move. 

People  in  Gei-many  did  not  have  the  right  to  worship  as  they 
pleased,  or  the  freedom  of  speech  or  assembly.  They  had  lost  their 
freedoms  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  trade-unions.  We,  on  all 
occasions  in  Germany  and  in  Britain,  stood  up  and  protected,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  these  United  States  of  America  and  its  democratic 
system  of  government.  We  protected  the  policy  of  the  great  American 
Federation  of  Labor  relative  to  subversive  activities  and  all  "isms," 
except  Americanism.  We  were  somewhat  surprised,  then,  when  we 
came  here  and  found  that  charges  were  being  made  through  the  press 
and  otherwise  relative  to  things  that  this  committee  of  three  vice 
presidents  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  done,  and,  of  course,  we  are  big 
enough  to  take  anything  that  has  been  said. 

They  say — at  least  scripture  teaches  us — that  the  three  wise  men 
were  called  on  a  mission  to  pay  homage  to  a  new-born  King.  They 
bore  fi'ankincense,  gold,  and  myrrh. 

We,  the  three  vice  presidents  who  headed  west  to  Hollywood,  had 
no  myrrh,  frankincense,  or  gold,  except  the  gold  in  our  hearts  for 
the  workers  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  which  was  uppermost 
and  paramount  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  all  times  it  M'as  our  desire  to  try  and  settle  a  ter- 
I'itic  jurisdictional  dispute.  We  did,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  hand 
down  a  decision  on  December  26,  1945,  and  a  later  clarification.  We 
offer  no  apologies  to  anybody  for  what  we  have  done.  If  we  have  erred 
it  was  a  mistake  of  mind  and  not  of  heart,  I  assure  you  that. 

Many  references  have  been  made  to  resignations,  and  I  have  said 
repeatedly  I  have  a  hazy  recollection — I  repeat  that  now — that  there 
was  some  reference  to  resignations.    But  after  having  come  back  out 
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here  under  subpena  and  participated  in  these  hearings.  I  want  to  make 
this  record  crystal  clear  that  as  I  take  my  leave  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  I  have  a  greater  faith  than  ever  before  in  the  fundamental 
policy  and  principles  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  And 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  resign  either  from  the  executive 
council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  from  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  com- 
mittee if  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sees  fit  to  keep  me 
on  there. 

I  want  to  make  that  crystal  clear  for  the  record  so  that  from  here 
on  out  there  won't  be  any  mistake  about  that  subject. 

So  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  fi*om  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  in  behalf 
of  the  other  members  of  this  committee  I  express  our  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  you  personally  for  your  fair  way  that  you  have  handled 
this  entire  problem,  insofar  as  we  were  concerned.  And  I  again  wish 
you  every  possible  success  in  all  the  good  things  life  affords.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY    OF    DANIEL    V.    FLANAGAN,    WESTERN    DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  please  state  jouv  name  and  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  40  Piedmont  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  telephone  number,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Klondike  2-0156.     That  is  my  residence. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all  right.    Do  you  have  an  office  number  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  have  that. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  423  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  in  the  A. 
F.  of  L.? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  My  official  title  is  western  director,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  whom  do  you  function  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Under  President  William  Green  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  personal  union  affiliation  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Teamsters'  international  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  not  and  never  have  been  a  member  of  the 
carpenters'  union. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  No.  It  hasn't  been  my  good  fortune  to  also  be  a 
member  of  the  carpenters'  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  teamsters' 
union? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Since  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  representative  of  Mr. 
Green's  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Since  1939. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  us  what  occasioned  your  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  and  what  you  had  to  do  with  the  Hollywood  labor  dispute? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Well,  I  received  a  letter  from  President  William 
Green,  dated,  I  believe,  on  July  11,  1946,  requesting  that  I  come 
down  to  Hollywood  to  make  an  investigation  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  original  directive  handed  down 
b}^  the  three-man  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  that  letter  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  From  whom? 

Mr.  McCann.  From  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Fl.\nagan.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  pass  it  to  the  secretary,  and  I  would 
like,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  it  to  be  made  an  exhibit.  We  won't  bother 
about  reading  into  the  record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     [Keading] : 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington  1,  D.  C,  July  11,  1946. 
Mr.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan, 

Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

too  Golden  Gate  Building,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  directed  me  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  jurisdictional  situation 
which  exists  in  the  Hollywood  studios.  This  action  of  the  council  was  based  upon 
a  strong  complaint  filed  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  against  the  decision  rendered  by  the  committee  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil in  the  jurisdictional  dispute  which  arose  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  which  resulted  in  a  strike  of  a  number  of  studio  unions  the  early 
part  of  1945. 

You  will  recall  that  the  committee  of  the  executive  council  which  was  desig- 
nated to  investigate  the  jurisdictional  differences  which  had  arisen  at  Hollywood 
rendered  a  decision  in  the  jurisdictional  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  a 
number  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  at  Hollywood.  The  decision 
rendered  by  the  committee  of  the  executive  council  was  accepted  by  a  number  of 
the  unions  involved,  but  was  protested  very  strongly  by  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  executive  council,  I  am  calling 
upon  you  to  go  to  Hollywood,  make  an  investigation  of  the  existing  situation  in 
the  studios,  and  I  suggest  that  you  proceed  in  said  investigation  as  follows : 

First.  Ascertain  the  names  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  which 
were  involved  in  the  jurisdictional  controversy  at  Hollywood  which  resulted 
in  a  strike  as  herein  referred  to,  which  have  accepted  and  applied  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  committee  of  executive  council  members  who  were  clothed  with 
authority  to  make  an  investigation  and  render  a  decision  binding  upon  all  parties 
interested. 

Second.  Please  give  .special  consideration  to  the  objection  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  the  decision  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Third.  Find  out  if  the  management  of  the  studios  has  attempted  to  apply  the 
decision  rendered  by  the  committee  of  the  executive  council  in  the  jurisdictional 
controversy  which  arose  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  and  the  lATSE  in  accordance  with  the  decision  rendered,  or  if  it  is 
being  applied  in  a  way  which  is  contrary  and  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  said  decision. 

Fourth.  Go  into  the  situation  in  a  general  way,  investigate  it  thoroughly  and 
submit  such  facts  and  information  as  you  may  secure  regarding  the  practicability 
and  the  application  of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  committee  of  the  executive 
council  In  the  jurisdictional  disputes  referred  to.  Find  out  and  advise  me  if  the 
objections  of  the  local  carpenters'  union  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  council 
committee  still  exist,  if  they  still  protest  the  decision,  if  it  has  been  transgressed, 
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or  applied  in  a  wrong  way  by  the  management  of  the  studios  or  by  the  representa- 
tives of  unions  in  the  Hollywood  studios,  or  if  it  is  being  carried  out  in  a  satis- 
factory way  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  tlie  letter  of  said 
decision. 

I  suggest  you  confer  with  representatives  of  all  the  unions  involved  and 
interested,  the  representatives  of  the  I.os  Angeles  Central  T^abor  Union,  and 
after  doing  so  make  a  complete  investigation  and  tile  a  report  with  me  at  your 
earliest  oppoitiinity.  I  nnist  have  your  report  before  the  executive  council  meets 
at  Chicago  begiiniing  August  12. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  acquainted  with  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
executive  council's  committee,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  said  decision.  Please  return 
the  copy  of  the  decision  when  you  have  completed  your  investigation  as  herein 
requested. 

Fraternally  yours, 

(Signed)      Wm.  Gijeex. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Lttbor. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Tliaiik  you,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Does  he  have  with  him  the  report  he  submitted  then  to  President 
Green  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  he  sent  for,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  produce  the  report,  Mr,  Flanagan  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  signed  by  Daniel  V. 
Flanagan,  western  director,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
consists  of  six  pages.  Is  this  the  report  you  made  to  Mr.  William 
Green  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  read  this  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  the  press  familiar  with  the  report,? 

A  Voice.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right ;  it  will  be  read,  Mr.  Price,  will  you  read  it  ? 
Give  me  the  date. 

Mr,  Price.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  date. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  believe  the  date  should  be  August  9.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  appear  on  that  report. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  is  under  oath.  If  he  says  it  is  August  9,  that  is 
good  enough. 

Mr.  Price  (reading)  : 

Report  on  Status  of  Work  Jurisdiction  in  Hollywood  Motion-Picture  Industry 

Complied  immediately  with  your  order  of  July  11,  1946,  that  I  conduct  an 
investigation  of  above  subject  matter  since  the  issuance  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  executive  council  conuuittee  of  three,  of  the  directive  signed 
on  December  26,  1945,  and  covering  work  jurisdiction  for  the  several  unions 
mentioned  therein. 

While  cleaning  up  some  important  work  in  northern  California,  I  assigned  our 
Los  Angeles  organizer,  Tom  Randall,  to  take  care  of  some  preliminary  details 
in  connection  with  the  case.  Six  days  were  spent  by  me  in  the  Hollywood  area 
making  a  personal  investigation  of  this  important  matter.  During  this  period, 
all  the  executive  officers  of  the  union  mentioned  in  the  directive  were  contacted 
by  me.  In  addition,  I  conferred  with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Central  Labor  Council. 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  and  helijful  to  confer  with  the  officials 
of  management  in  this  industry,  and,  accordingly,  met  with  Mr.  Fred  Pelton, 
producers'  labor  administrator  for  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers, 
Inc.  His  work  includes  negotiating  and  interpreting  labor  contracts  in  the 
Hollywood  film  industry. 

Also  Mr.  Edwaid  INlannix,  general  manager  of  the  ]Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios.     This  is  the  largest  company  in  the  film  industry. 
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Also  Mr.  William  Walsh,  in  charge  of  labor  relations  for  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  rather  intensive  investigation  conducted  by  me,  I  w^ish  to 
submit  the  following  information  : 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America 

1.  Spoke  to  Herbert  Sorrell,  executive  officer  of  the  Hollywood  local,  and  he 

advised  me  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  contents  and  application  of 

the  directive,  as  it  pertained  to  his  union. 

(a)   Brother  Sorrell  did  not  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  confirm  by  letter 

his  position  as  mentioned  above. 

(6)    This  local's  membership  is  about  900,   with   no  change  caused  by  the 

directive. 

International  Brotherhood,  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America 

1.  Local  40,  IBEW,  had  several  complaints  to  register  against  the  lATSE. 
It  had  no  serious  quarrels  with  other  A.  F.  of  L.  unions. 

(a)  The  lATSE  and  its  various  local  unions  in  the  motion-picture  industry 
are  and,  at  all  times  since  the  issuance  of  the  Knight-Doherty-Birthright  direc- 
tive, have  been  openly  violating  the  terms  of  the  directive. 

(6)  Where  not  openly  violating  the  directive,  the  lATSE  has  made  use  of 
intentional  misinterpretation  and  other  forms  of  subterfuge  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directive. 

(c)  Regardless  of  any  precedent  established  through  years  of  performance  of 
certain  work  by  the  IBEW,  the  lATSE  has  seized  upon  any  work  not  specifically 
covered  by  the  directive. 

An  official  brief,  prepared  by  local  40  for  me,  is  attached. 

Business  Manager  Roy  Tyndall  of  local  40  feels  that  the  following  procedure 
would  effectively  work  out  his  local's  difliculties  with  the  lATSE. 

1.  Where  the  directive  or  the  previous  agreements  between  the  international 
does  not  cover  the  work  in  dispute,  it  is  suggested  by  the  IBEW  that  the  issue 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  precedent  established  in  each  studio  prior  to  the 
strike,  which  commenced  on  March  12,  1945. 

(a)  That  the  above  paragraph  include  the  agreement  signed  by  President  Dan 
Tracy,  of  the  IBEW,  and  President  George  Browne,  of  the  lA,  and  counter- 
signed by  Pat  Casey  as  chairman  of  the  producers'  committee  on  April  21,  1936, 
and  effective  on  May  11,  1936.  The  compliance  to  this  agreement  by  the  lA,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  subparagraph  {(j)  would  help  greatly  in  removing 
our  complaints  against  the  lA  on  jurisdiction.  The  agreement  referred  to  is 
marked  "Exhibit  E"  in  the  attached  brief. 

2.  That  the  definition  of  "running  I'epairs"  made  by  Vice  President  Knight 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  directive,  over  the  signature  of  the  full  committee, 
and  that  all  interested  parties  be  notified  of  this  action. 

For  your  information,  local  40,  IBEW,  instituted  court  action  against  the 
lATSE  about  2  years  ago,  requesting  the  court  to  obtain  compliance  from  the 
lATSE,  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1926,  between  the  two  internationals 
and  the  agreed-to  amendments  of  1936.  This  action  was  dropped  by  the  court 
when  the  complainant,  a  m-ember  of  local  40,  passed  away. 

About  3  months  ago,  local  40  started  a  court  action  against  the  lATSE,  ask- 
ing that  the  lATSB  be  made  to  comply  with  the  December  26,  1945,  directive 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  committee.  At  this  writing,  the  superior 
court  has  not  yet  placed  the  case  on  its  calendar  for  action. 

This  information  on  court  action  by  local  40,  IBEW,  was  given  to  me  by  its 
business  manager,  Roy  Tyndall. 

This  local  at  present  has  about  500  members  in  the  Hollywood  film  industry. 
If  the  present  condition  was  corrected  to  its  liking,  it  would  mean  an  additional 
membership  of  about  450.  The  major  items  to  be  corrected  in  bringing  about 
this  additional  membership  would  be  on  the  definition  of  "running  repairs." 
Local  40  is  thoroughly  agreeable  to  Vice  President  Knight's  definition,  which  is 
listed  as  an  exhibit  in  the  brief  submitted  by  local  40. 

United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada 
1.  Conferred  with  Business  Manager  Wickland  and  his  committee  for  the 
UA  local  78,  covering  Hollywood.  Their  main  contention  is  that  the  lATSE  is 
encroaching  on  the  UA  work  through  the  former's  interpretation  of  paragraph 
(Off)  under  section  2  on  page  5  of  the  official  directive. 
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(a)  UA  foels  that  it  wonld  give  an  additional  Hollywood  membership  of 
about  100  if  the  disputed  point  was  settled  to  its  liking. 

2.  The  present  Hollywood  membership  of  the  UA  local  78  is  about  100. 

(a)  Enclosed  find  self-explanatory  copy  of  letter  from  Business  Manager 
Wickland  of  UA  local  78  to  his  general  president,  dated  July  29, 1946. 

Building  Service  Employees  International  Union 

1.  Conferred  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  Hollywood  locals  278  and  193 
of  the  BSEIU.  They  both  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  directive,  and 
copies  of  their  self-explanatory  letters  are  enclosed. 

(a)   Membership  in  the  Hollywood  film  industry  for  local  278  is  about  500. 

(&)  Could  not  obtain  official  figures  on  Hollywood  film  industry  membership 
for  local  193.    Would  guess  it  averages  about  400. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

1.  After  a  great  deal  of  thought  on  the  matter,  it  was  my  considered  judgment 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  include  the  Hollywood  local  of  the  lAM  in  my  report. 
My  reasons  are : 

First,  that  the  JAM,  by  its  own  action,  has  disaffiliated  from  the  parent  body ; 
and. 

Second,  that,  several  months  ago,  a  Federal  labor  union  charter  was  approved 
and  issue  to  cover  machinists  in  the  Hollywood  film'  industry.  That  Federal 
labor  union  is  functioning  at  the  present  time. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 

1.  Conferred  with  Brother  James  Skelton,  business  representative  for  car- 
penters' local  946,  which  includes  the  Hollywood  film  industry  jurisdiction.  At 
my  request,  he  has  prepared  a  brief,  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing. 

In  addition,  through  questioning  Brother  Skelton,  I  am  advised  that  the 
general  president  of  the  international  union,  during  the  January  meeting  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council,  officially  protested  the  findings  contained  in  the 
directive,  as  they  applied  to  his  union.  His  protest  was  based  mainly  on  the 
point  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  three-man  committee  had  failed  to  allow  him  to  appear 
before  it,  previous  to  its  issuance  of  the  directive,  in  spite  of  its  having  agreed 
to  do  so. 

Carpenters'  local  946  had  officially  notified  the  producers  early  in  January 
of  this  year  that  it  was  not  recognizing  the  directive.  However,  after  a  large 
number  of  its  members  had  been  discharged  by  management  for  this  stand, 
local  946  then  decided  to  go  along  with  the  directive,  under  protest.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  work  stoppages. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Business  Representative  Skelton  that  unless  the  present 
jurisdictional  disturbance  is  corrected,  that  there  will  be  another  long-drawn-out 
strike  over  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

The  present  Hollywood  membership  of  the  carpenters'  local  946  totals  about 
1,500.  If  the  work  on  set  erection  were  granted  to  local  946,  there  would  be 
additonal  employment  for  500  members.  If  the  definition  of  "props"  were  decided 
in  favor  of  the  carpenters,  there  would  be  employment  for  200  more.  On  favor- 
able definition  of  the  term  "miniature,"  there  would  be  25  additional  jobs 
created  for  local  946. 

2.  Conferred  with  International  Representative  Joe  Cambiano  of  the  car- 
l>entei-s  on  this  situation.  His  comments  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
section  1  above.  He  went  on  to  say  that  his  international  union  recognized  only 
the  1921  agreement,  copy  of  which  is  in  the  brief  submitted  by  carpenters'  local 
946 ;  that  the  1925-26  agreement  had  been  executed  by  a  rump  group  of  oflicers  of 
the  then  existing  carpenters  local,  which  included  tlie  Hollywood  area,  and,  as 
such,  had  not  been  approved  by  the  international ;  that,  therefore,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
committee  was  in  complete  error  when  it  recognized  the  1925-26  agreement  as 
a  basis  for  its  deliberations,  and  not  the  1921  agreement. 

On  the  basis  of  tlie  above  condition,  as  explained  by  Brother  Cambiano,  the 
carpenters,  local  946  is  not  I'ecognizing  the  directive,  and  is  working  under 
protest.  He  envisages  a  series  of  serious  work  stoppages  involving  local  946, 
and,  particularly,  will  effect  the  huge  program  of  new  construction  being  planned 
by  the  movie  industry. 

International  Representative  Cambiano  suggests  that  an  official  committee,  made 
up  of  individuals  who  are  familiar  with  the  general  building  and  wood  milling 
indu.stry,  be  assigned  to  look  over  the  wood-working  functions  in  the  Hollywood 
film  industry  and  report  its  findings  to  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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International   Allkince   of    Theatrical    Stage   Employees   and   Moving   Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

1.  Conferred  with  International  Representative  Roy  Brewer  and  Business 
Representative  Wiliam  Barrett  of  grips'  local  80. 

(a)  Am  attaching  letter  from  Brother  Brewer  to  me.  dated  August  S,  1946, 
and  giving  his  position  regarding  the  agreement  between  the  carpenters'  local  946 
and  grips'  local  80.  as  it  pertains  to  the  work  of  set  erection. 

(&)  Am  attaching  letter  from  Brother  Brewer  to  me,  dated  August  8,  1946, 
giving  his  official  position  with  regard  to  the  full  content  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  directive. 

(c)  Was  advised  by  Brother  Brewer  that  conferences  were  tentatively  sched- 
uled between  carpenters'  local  946  and  the  lA  props'  local  44,  at  which  was  to  be 
discussed,  among  other  things,  the  matter  of  props  and  miniature. 

(d)  On  the  complaint  filed  by  UA  local  78,  Brother  Brewer  stated  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  swap  the  UA  and  take  the  terms  of  the  1937  agreement  between  the 
two  internationals  in  preference  to  the  December  26,  1945,  A.  F.  of  L.  directive, 
(Was  not  able  to  obtain  copy  of  tlie  1937  agreement.) 

(e)  On  the  complaint  filed  by  the  IBEW  local  40,  Brother  Brewer  stated  that 
the  main  point  at  issue  there  is  the  term  "running  repairs."  Insofar  as  what 
local  40  claims  to  be  an  official  definition  from  Vice  President  Kniglit  on  the  term 
"running  repairs"  is  concerned,  the  lATSE  have  never  been  officially  advised  of 
it  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  therefore  do  not  recognize  it.  Brother  Brewer  gave  his 
definition  of  "running  repairs"  to  this  effect :  Any  repair  not  requiring  it  being 
done  at  the  shop,  or  not  requiring  the  facilities  of  the  shop  to  be  taken  to  the 
place  where  repair  is  made. 

(/)  The  present  membership  of  the  lATSE  locals  that  are  involved  in  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  committee  directive  are  as  follows  : 

Local  44 — Allied  property  craftsmen ^ 1,  600 

Local  80— Grips 1,  200 

Local  728 — Studio  electricians 1,  200 

Local  695 — Sound  technicians 850 

Local  468 — Studio  mechanics 1,100 

Local  165 — Projectionists 350 

Total 6,  300 

International  Representative  Brewer  stated  that,  if  the  directive  had  been 
granted,  as  his  international  preferred,  then  the  lATSE  would  have  been 
granted  the  same  work  jurisdiction  that  it  enjoys  in  the  theater  industry.  That 
would  mean  allowing  the  lATSE  additional  work  jurisdiction  involving  another 
6,000  or  7,000  workers.     . 

Miscellaneous  material 

1.  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council. 

(a)  Conferred  with  Executive  Secretary  Bassett.  He  informed  me  that  there 
has  been  no  official  action  taken  by  his  office  since  the  issuance  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
committee  directive.  That  the  only  information  he  has  on  the  matter  is  what  he 
picked  up  during  unofficial  conversations  on  the  subject.  It  is  his  reaction  that 
the  friction  over  work  jurisdiction  is  now  more  acute  in  Hollywood  than  was  the 
case  before  the  directive  was  issued. 

2.  Management  representatives  in  the  Hollywood  film  industry. 

{a)  In  the  beginning  of  my  report  I  make  reference  to  my  conferences  with 
several  representatives  of  management.  They  appeared  to  be  in  agreement  on 
the  several  points  which  follow : 

(1)  That  the  directive,  being  a  new  agreement,  naturally  brought  on  a  flood 
of  complaints  and  objections  over  interpretation. 

(2)  The  directive  created  a  new  local — the  studio  mechanics'  local — which 
handles  the  work  of  set  erection,  and  which  is  the  principal  source  of  complaint 
from  the  carpenters. 

(3)  Left  unanswered  was  the  definition  of  the  terms  "props"  and  "miniature." 

(4)  The  carpenters'  local  946  dispute  is,  by  far,  the  real  serious  issue  at  present. 

(5)  The  IBEW  complaint  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  term  "running 
repairs"  and  its  definition.  Management  feels  that  this  grievance  can  be  adjusted 
locally,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  involved  is  a  routine  every-day  affair  as 
compared  to  "props"  and  "miniature,"  where  there  are  changes  being  made  con- 
stantly in  the  tyiie  of  work.    This  grievance  is  not  regarded  as  serious. 
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(6)  The  UA  complaint  is  very  minor. 

(7)  Propose  tliat  an  arbitration  procedure  be  established  within  the  industry 
to  resolve  jurisdictional  questions.  The  machinery  and  personnel  for  this  to 
be  arranged  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  movement  in  Hollywood, 
Management  offers  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  this  program  while  allowing 
the  unions  to  set  it  up  completely. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  arbitration  program,  I  am  enclosing  the  partial  official 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  July  2,  1946,  which  were  signed  by  Pat  Casey, 
representing  the  producers,  and  Herl)  Sorrell,  representing  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions.  The  full  minutes  at  this  meeting  constituted  the  agreement 
which  terminated  a  2-day  strike  initiated  by  the  painters  and  carpenters. 

3.  Have  enclosed  copy  of  memorandum  re  1945  Hollywood  strike,  prepared 
by  the  executive  staff  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  This  deals  with  some  of  the 
pertinent  history  of  background  leading  up  to  the  1945  Hollywood  film  industry 
strike.  I  did  not  enclose  the  full  memorandum  on  the  subject  because  I  felt 
that  you  were  well  enough  familiar  with  the  high  lights  of  the  1945  strike  period 
itself. 

(a)  This  summary  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  should  be  of  interest  in  showing 
how  the  antagonisms  between  the  several  unions  had  their  origin. 

General  ohservations  obtained  hy  me  in  the  course  of  mij  investigations  which 
seem  to  he  directhj  connected  with  the  jwlsdictioual  situation-  now  existing 

1.  Over  the  years  there  have  been  several  changes,  back  and  forth,  insofar 
as  union  control  over  particular  work  is  concerned.  The  result  of  that  has  been 
that  a  large  number  of  workers  in  the  industry  have  I)een  at  one  time  or  another 
members  of  both  contesting  unions  in  a  particular  dispute.  For  example, 
carpenters'  local  946  versus  the  lA  group;  IBEW  local  40  versus  the  lA  group. 
This  condition  had  made  the  workers  familiar  with  the  craft  skill  of  each  union, 
and,  therefore,  tends  to  bring  about  more  numerous  jurisdictional  controversies 
by  virtue  of  the  worker  doing  the  work  that  he  is  capable  of  doing,  but  which 
does  not  belong  to  him  at  that  particular  time  because  of  his  then  existing  union 
affiliation. 

2.  Foremen  and  assistant  supervisors  in  the  film  industry,  who  are  required 
to  become  or  remain  members  of  that  particular  union.  Naturally,  the  individual 
uses  his  influence  in  swinging  the  work  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  organi- 
zation, even  though,  in  some  cases,  it  might  not  pro^Derly  belong  to  that  union. 

3.  Over  the  years  each  studio  has  adopted  its  own  individual  policy  regarding 
work  assignments.  This  has  been  based  on  the  type  of  facilities  that  were  most 
favorable  at  that  time  to  production  program  of  that  studio,  or  in  some  cases, 
the  management  of  the  studio,  being  a  product  of  the  theater,  brought  within 
the  film  industry  the  line-up  of  work  as  followed  in  the  theater  industry.  This 
combination  results  in  each  studio  following  a  different  policy  on  the  same  type 
of  work.  That,  of  course,  eliminates  the  benefit  of  uniformity  throughout  the 
industry  and  causes  a  certain  amount  of  continuous  unrest  among  the  members 
of  the  different  unions.  When,  for  example,  the  individual  member  transfers 
to  another  studio  and  finds  that  the  work  he  was  allowed  to  do  as  a  member  of 
his  particular  union  in  his  first  studio  is  not  allowed  in  the  new  studio. 

4.  Industry-wide  compliance  with  the  official  American  Federation  of  Labor 
directive  is  spotty,  due  to  the  condition  outlined  in  paragraph  3  above.  As  a 
result,  the  industry  policy,  in  complying  with  the  directive,  is  as  follows: 

In  those  sections  where  all  of  the  units  in  the  industry  agree,  then  it  becomes 
a  uniform  policy,  and  a  general  order  is  sent  out  covering  the  industry.  Where 
this  unanimous  agreement  cannot  be  obtained,  then  it  is  left  up  to  each  indi- 
vidual studio,  which  makes  its  decision  based  on  the  historical  precedent  that 
has  been  established  in  that  particular  studio,  as  is  described  in  paragraph  3 
above. 

5.  For  several  months  following  the  issuance  of  the  directive  order,  the  proce- 
dure on  jurisdictional  questions  was  to  resolve  them  on  a  studio-by-studio  basis, 
with  the  decision  being  made  by  the  management  in  that  studio.  Subsequently, 
for  a  thirty  (30)  day  period,  one  sole  arbitrator  was  selected  by  the  manage- 
ment to  resolve  questions  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  The  union  gi-oups  agreed 
to  the  thirty  (30)  day  period,  but  did  not  consent  to  its  eontiuuanc'"  after  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty  (30)  days.  The  exception  to  this  being  the  lATSE  group, 
who  were  agreeable  to  continuing  on  the  industry-wide  basis.  The  policy  then 
reverted  to  the  studio-by-studio  basis,  which  is  the  condition  now  prevailing. 
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6.  If  the  coadition  now  in  effect  on  the  matter  of  work  jurisdiction  is  allowed 
to  continue,  there  will  be  another  serious  work  stoppage  developed  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Daniel  V.  Flanagan, 
Western  Director,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  receive  back  from  j^oiir  organization  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  exhibits  which  you  sent  with 
your  report  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Counsel.  I  see  that  the  ones 
missing  are  the  ones  in  reference  to  local  40,  IBEW,  and  local  946 
of  the  carpenters.  I  have  an  idea,  because  of  the  shortage  of  time, 
they  both  being  large  briefs,  they  didn't  have  time  to  make  the  copies 
4ind  send  them-out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  send  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  we  may  have  those,  sir? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea  to 
receive  these  and  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  reports  which  were  submitted 
Jby  Mr.  Flanagan  with  the  report  he  sent  to  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  a  number  of  these.  I  will  ask  the  court 
reporter  to  mark  them  temporarily  for  reference  purposes,  so  that  I 
may  examine  them  and  decide  which  should  be  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  might  add  or  repeat  that  the  two  I  believe  are 
missing  that  my  report  refers  to,  is  that  brief  given  to  me  by  local  40, 
IBEW,  and  by  local  946  of  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  those  gentlemen  who  are  representatives  of  the 
IBEW  and  of  the  carpenters  have  the  briefs  that  were  furnished  to 
Mr.  Flanagan,  I  would  appreciate  having  copies  of  those  furnished 
to  us. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  IBEW  returned  to  work.  I  was  just 
told  by  Mr.  Luddy  as  to  tliat,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  a  repre- 
sentative present,  I  would  like,  nevertheless,  to  have  their  brief,  be- 
•cause  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  this  complete. 

'Could  you  tell  me  who  is  the  IBEW  representative  in  this  town? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  Mr.  Eoy  Tyndall  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Mr.  Chuck  Hughes  is  now  the  representative.  I  have 
just  been  informed  he  is  in  San  Francisco  right  now.  Maybe  we  can 
get  the  data  you  want. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  brief  statement 
we  have  received  that  this  completes  the  part  Mr.  Flanagan  had  to 
play  in  this  picture. 

Before  excusing  him — and  I  don't  w\ant  to  keep  him  from  making 
Lis  plane — I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  had  anything  further  to  do 
with  this  controversy  here? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  report  cx)vered  your  investigation,  and  when 
it  was  sent  to  President  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
jour  duties  were  completed  ? 
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Mr.  Flanagan.  That  is  right.  That  was  my  only  official  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  being  discussed  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  does  your  plane  leave  ? 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  think  the  bus  leaves  the  Biltmore  at  6 :  45. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  wiJl  come  down  to  the  hotel  in  a  few  minutes^ 
I  would  like  to  see  you  there. 

Mr.  Flanagan.  I  would  like  to  say  this  for  those  that  might  be 
interested,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  as  regards  my  report  that  was 
read  here  for  the  record.  The  report  is  a  mere  compilation  of  all  the 
information  each  of  the  interested  parties  gave  me.  It  is  only  at 
the  end  of  the  leport  I  make  my  final  observations,  no  recommenda- 
tions. Merely  general  observations.  I  thought  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  the  people  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  excuse  you,, 
Mr.  Flanagan. 

I  want  Mr.  Boren  on  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  BOEEN— Eecalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Boren,  you  have  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  your  position  again,  official  position  with  the 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers,  in  charge  of  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  access  to  any  studio  you  want  to  go  into 
in  regard  to  labor  relations  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Very  well.  I  have  a  request  to  make,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  groups  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the  definition  of  terms  of  work. 
I  have  drawn  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  black  and  what  is 
white.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  at  this 
time,  before  I  conduct  any  more  hearings  in  tliis  courtroom,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  accompanied  by  you,  Mr.  Boren,  and  members 
of  all  the  various  organizations,  through  any  designated  studio  you 
might  pick  out.    One  of  large  production  and  one  of  small  production. 

I  want  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture,  if  possible,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  that  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Boren.  You  may  do  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  there  is  no  objection  from  any  of  the  groups  here, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  representative  of  all  of  them  with  me,  because 
I  want  to  ask  them  a  lot  of  questions. 

Mr.  Boren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  Mr.  Cambiano  is  in  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Cambiano,  you  have  not  been  sworn,  but  I  understand  you  are 
here. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kjiarns.  I  would  like  very  much,  if  you  would,  to  have  you 
accompany  us  on  that  tour. 

Mr.  Camliano.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  Mr.  Knight.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  doing: 
this  tomorrow  is  I  want  to  take  the  advantage  of  doing  this  wliile  Mr. 
Knight  is  in  town.  He  was  the  chairman  of  this  group  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  committee's  testimon_y,  and  I  Avant  to  see  it  all  first-hand 
myself, 

I  want  to  see  what  all  these  people  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it. 
I  don't  care  when  you  start  the  trip,  at  6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock,  or  when- 
ever it  is.    We  will  be  on  hand.    How  about  you  ? 

Mr.  BoREN.  We  will  organize  it  right  now.  Shall  we  say  we  begin 
our  tour  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios  at  9  a.  m.  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  rather  have  it  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  BoREN.  7,  then. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BoREN.  7  a.  m. 

Mr.  Casey.  Make  it  later.     They  will  not  be  working  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  BoREN.  We  can  see  the  shops  at  7  a.  m. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  niake  it  8,  and  I  can  get  into  the  shops  first. 

Mr.  BoREN.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
visit  motion-picture  sets,  that  we  certainly  should  limit  this  to  one 
from  each  organization,  because  othei-wise  we  would  have  a  large 
delegation  and  we  might  interfere  with  production,  particularly  when 
they  get  to  discussing  certain  phases  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  do  it  this  way :  I  say  we  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  any  production.  Let's  try  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  limit 
it  to  one,  but  not  to  have  it  any  more  than  two.  I  would  like  to  have 
also  a  reporter,  so  tliat  I  can  tell  the  reporter  things  I  want  to  jot  down 
for  notations. 

I  am  going  to  ask  counsel  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  because  I'd  like  to  talk  to  the  fellows  down  in  the  plant 
and  would  like  to  leave  off  any  idea  of  any  investigation.  It  is  an 
informal  visit  through  the  shops. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  will  an-ange  for  some  representative  of  my  client  to 
be  there. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Luddy;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  courtesy  to  you,  there  will  be  no  picket  line  at  the 
studio  you  visit.  You  mentioned  M-G-M.  You  said  one  other.  If  it 
should  be  a  major  or  one  of  the  independents,  where  the  carpenters 
and  the  other  crafts  are  locked  out,  we  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  the 
pickets. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  have  a  moratorium  tomorrow.  That  is  won- 
derful. 

We  stand  adjourned  until  day  after  tomorrow  at  10  a.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :  30  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Friday,  August  22,  1947.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :  25  a.  m.  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Court  House,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  can  now  officially  convene  because  we  have  the 
reporter  here. 

I  want  to  make  a  little  statement  this  morning,  after  the  interesting 
day  I  spent  yesterday.  I  had  the  first  opportunity  of  having  some 
good  exercise  since  I  have  been  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  feel  that 
personally  I  am  greatly  enlightened  to  proceed  with  the  labor  phase 
of  this  hearing,  after  having  first-hand  information  on  the  lot. 

I  was  very  glad,  too,  that  I  had  all  the  different  groups  there,  all 
the  different  men  who  are  repi-esenting  the  various  unions  here,  to  ex- 
plain their  angles  of  the  dispute  that  exists  here  in  Hollywood. 

I  think  they  were  all  very  sincere.  After  all,  when  a  man  has  a  pro- 
fession and  a  vocation  or  an  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is 
sincerely  interested  in  that.  That  is  very  dear  and  close  to  his  heart. 
As  those  men  talked  about  different  phases  of  the  work  on  the  lots 
there  yesterday,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  know  they  were  talking  sin- 
cerely and  believed  in  what  they  were  talking  about. 

It  is  a  marvelous  industry.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 
Somebody  has  to  do  the  work.  Goodness  knows,  in  this  great  land 
of  ours  and  with  the  production  at  the  peak  it  is  today,  there  is  work 
for  everybody.  The  more  I  thought  about  the  experience  I  had  yes- 
terday, it  seems  too  bad  we  aren't  able  to  get  together  on  things 
easier  here  in  America ;  the  right  for  a  man  to  work  and  his  privilege 
to  work  at  a  job  he  would  like  to  do. 

A  man  is  only  successful  when  he  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
what  he  likes  to  do.  If  you  make  a  man  do  something  he  doesn't  like 
to  do,  he  isn't  happy  in  his  job.  Here  is  this  vast  industry,  with  all 
its  opportunities,  from  the  management  standpoint,  actors'  stand- 
point, employment  standpoint,  and  building  standpoint — all  phases 
of  it.  The  opportunity  is  there  if  you  people  here  in  this  locality  have 
the  vision  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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I  would  hate  to  liave  some  other  country,  because  of  lack  of  unity 
here  on  the  coast,  so  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned  and  management 
is  concerned,  move  in  and  grab  the  bulk  of  this  moving-picture  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  even. 

Due  to  the  war,  the  moving-picture  industry  here  in  California  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  jump  on  the  thing.  Many  of  the  war-torn 
countries  were  unable  to  produce  during  the  war.  No  country  could 
ever  touch  us  if  we  were  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  tempo  that  we  es- 
tablished during  the  war.  It  seems  pitiful,  really  pitiful,  that  any- 
thing should  obstruct  that  progress. 

I  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  term  "prop."  It  is  really  a  serious 
consideration.  As  I  returned  to  my  hotel  last  night  I  only  wished  that 
I  had  the  power  to  call  Noah  Webster  back  from  his  grave  and  have 
him  redefine  the  term  "prop." 

However,  I  made  the  statement  to  the  boys  of  the  press  that  were 
along  yesterday,  and  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  representing 
their  various  unions,  that  I  did  not  feel  that  they  were  very  far  apart 
on  a  lot  of  things,  not  as  far  apart  as  many  of  them  thought  they  were, 
and  when  you  got  down  to  analyzing  certain  phases  of  the  work,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  Shakespeare  would  say,  "It  is  nnrch  ado  about  nothing." 

And  so  as  we  continue  here  with  these  hearings,  I  hope  we  will  be 
concrete  and  steady  and  solid  in  our  thoughts  and  try  to  work  for  a 
solidarity  here  in  the  industry.  Every  one  of  you  gentlemen  represent- 
ing the  unions  and  every  one  of  the  men  representing  industry  can 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  solidarity  of  this  industry. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  continue  with  a  man  outside  of  the 
industry,  and  then  after  that  I  think  the  itinerary  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. However,  I  think  the  counsel  has  an  announcement  to  make  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  I  would  say,  which  per- 
haps might  be  valuable  to  some  of  these  men  who  are  having  union 
trouble  who  want  to  express  themselves  freely  in  this  controversy,  is 
that  under  the  new  Taft-Hartley  law,  which  went  into  eti'ect  today,  it 
is  my  impression — I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  section  since  I  have 
been  trying  to  look  for  it  here — that  no  member  of  a  union  may  be 
caused  to  lose  his  position  in  an  industry  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
expresses  his  opinions  or  his  views  or  his  thoughts  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  union  affairs. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  we  have 
posed  here  is  the  fact  that  men  have  been  caused  to  lose  their  status  in 
the  union  and  have  been  caused  to  sacrifice  their  positions  by  reason 
of  their  desire  to  be  independent  enough  to  express  (1)  a  criticism  of 
their  union  officials,  (2)  to  express  their  convictions  with  respect  to 
whether  they  should  pass  through  picket  lines,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  very  serious  hearing, 
that  while  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hear  individual  complaints,  be- 
cause we  would  be  lost  with  a  thousand  witnesses  appearing  before  us, 
it  is  important  that  every  union  man  who  is  called  to  the  witness  stand 
should  realize  that  he  may  tell  the  truth  and  express  his  God-given 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  here  without  fear  of  losing  his  union 
membership,  and  I  propose  that  for  the  witnesses  of  either  side,  and 
not  just  one  side. 

Mr.  Keakns.  That,  I  think,  is  very  good  for  the  record. 
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Before  I  forget,  I  want  to  thank  the  heads  of  the  various  unions 
who  removed  the  pickets  so  that  I  did  not  have  to  go  through  any 
picket  line  yesterday.    I  appreciate  that  consideration  of  my  office. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCann.  Father  Dunne. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FATHER  GEORGE  H.  DUNNE— Recalled 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  You  have  been  sworn,  Father? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Keaens.  Take  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  previously  been  sworn  and  have  given 
your  address  and  telephone,  have  you  not,  Father  Dunne  ? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes ;  I  have,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  him  many 
questions,  since  I  think  Father  Dunne  appears  here  to  express  his 
views,  not  as  a  member  of  any  union,  but  as  a  citizen.  I  am  going  to 
pose  just  one  single  question  to  him :  Will  you  please  state  from  your 
knowledge  and  experience  what  has  transpired  in  this  locality,  and 
your  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in 
Hollywood.  In  the  event  that  you  have  any  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  cure  of  this  strike,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

You  may  proceed,  Father. 

Father  Dunne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Counsel. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  as 
to  my  interest  in  this  case.  My  interest  in  the  case  has  cost  me  very 
grievously  personally.  I  have  been  made  the  object  of  a  smear( 
campaign  as  the  result  of  which  it  has  damaged  my  reputation  and 
professional  standing  and  my  credit  very  seriously.  In  view  of  that 
I  simply  wish  to  make  this  apparent,  that  my  interest  in  this  case  is 
in  no  sense  personal.  I  got  into  the  case  originally,  and  I  give  this 
background  because  I  think  it  is  exactly  leading  up  to  the  conclusions 
I  reached  and  to  describe  how  I  came  into  the  Hollywood  trouble. 

I  came  into  it  originally  because  I  had  been  asked  by  the  editors  of 
the  Commonweal  magazine  to  write  an  article  about  the  Hollywood 
labor  situation.  This  was  in  1945,  before  the  1946  strike,  and  during 
the  1945  strike. 

This  is  the  background  of  my  information:  I  talked,  first  of  all, 
with  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Marshall,  who  was  a  friend  of  long  standing  of 
mine,  and  who  had  been  a  lawyer  for  the  lATSE  before  Willie  Bioff 
took  over  the  union.  When  that  event  occurred,  Mr.  Marshall  with- 
drew as  a  counsel  of  the  lATSE  because  he  didn't  care  to  represent 
the  kind  of  person  Willie  BiofF  was. 

From  Mr.  Marshall  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  earlier  history 
of  the  lATSE  and  of  the  events  that  transpired  when  Mr.  Bioff  en- 
tered the  picture. 

I  then  talked  at  great  length  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
people  in  this  area,  whom  I  came  to  know  quite  intimately,  that  is,  men 
like  Stewart  Meacham,  who  was  regional  director  of  the  National  Re- 
lations Board;  Mr.  Komaroff,  and  Mr.  Ogren,  who  was  at  that  time 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Of  those  three,  Mr.  Kom- 
aroff is  the  only  one  there  now.  Mr.  Meacham  is  presently  a  labor 
adviser  of  General  Hodges  in  Korea. 
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From  them  I  learned,  I  think,  a  great  deal  about  the  story  of  the 
1945  strike.  I  read  you  the  National  Labor  Relations  reports  in  1946 
after  the  settlement  of  the  1945  strike. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Meacham  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Meacham, 
and  I  think  this  is  important  because  it  influenced  certainly  my  sub- 
sequent study  of  the  situation,  that  he  was  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Hollywood  situation.  This  was  after  the  settlement  of  the  1945 
strike.  It  was  some  time  in,  I  believe,  the  spring  of  1946.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  was  around  the  time  of  the  dispute  involving  the 
machinists  and  the  federal  union. 

He  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  if  the  producers  and  the  lATSE 
wanted  peace  in  Hollywood,  they  could  have  it  following  the  settle- 
ment of  the  1945  strike.  But  he  was  afraid,  from  what  he  saw  of  things 
as  they  were  developing,  they  did  not  want  peace  in  Hollywood.  That 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  determined  to  destroy  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions,  and  he  "foresaw  in  this  the  seeds  of  great  difficulty 
and  strife  in  Hollywood.  He  regretted  it  very  much,  because  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary. 

Then  in  August  of  1946  I  interviewed  Mr.  Herb  Sorrell.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  met  Mr.  Sorrell.  I  can  set  the  date  of  this  inter- 
view fairly  closely  because  it  was  just  a  day  or  two  after  they  had 
received  the  famous  August  clarification  in  the  conference  offices.  And 
as  I  recall  it,  it  had  not  yet  been  released  for  publicity.  I  forget  now 
the  reason  why  it  had  not  been  released  for  publicity,  but  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Sorrell  or  his  secretary  told  me  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
a  valid  one ;  I  don't  recall  what  it  is. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Sorrell,  interviewing  him.  I  didn't 
express  any  views  of  my  own.  It  was  a  typical  newspaper  interview 
in  which  I  asked  him  questions  about  the  Hollywood  labor  trouble 
and  asked  his  views  about  the  present  situation,  as  well  as  past  events. 

The  impression  I  took  away  from  Mr.  Sorrell  was  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate any  serious  trouble  in  Hollywood.  With  the  reception  of  this 
August  clarification,  he  told  me  he  thought  the  last  major  problem 
in  Hollywood  was  cleared  up,  he  did  not  anticipate  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  about  applying  the  August  clarification.  He  thought 
it  was  explained  and  cleared  up  the  ambiguity  of  the  December  di- 
rective, and  as  a  consequence  the  carpenters  would  be  restored  to  the 
kind  of  jobs  they  had  been  perfoiming  previously. 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  outstanding  problems  in  Holly- 
wood, and  he  said,  "No,  with  the  exception  of  certain  wage  adjust- 
ments, questions  of  that  kind  that  have  to  be  ironed  out,  but  can  be 
easily  ironed  out.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  settle  down  to  peace- 
ful relations." 

I  discussed  with  him  whether  or  not  the  conference  and  the  lATSE 
could  exist  together  in  Hollywood  peacefully,  and  his  view  of  that, 
as  expressed  to  me,  was  the  two  organizations  could.  He  thought 
that  certain  things  needed  to  be  done,  to  work  out  a  modus  operandi. 

I  asked  him,  for  example,  if  he  thought  the  type  of  union  organi- 
zation in  Hollywood,  the  large  number  of  crafts,  was  partly  respon- 
sible or  largely  responsible  for  the  difficulty.  He  said,  as  I  recall, 
obviously  that  was  so. 

I  asked  him  what  the  solution  of  that  could  be.  He  suggested,  as 
one  possible  solution,  the  setting  up  of  some  kind  of  an  industry  coun- 
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cil  in  Hollywood  itself,  something  like  the  labor  council  in  Los  An- 
geles. And  he  said  to  me  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Brewer  of  the 
lATSE  had  some  such  plan,  but  that  he,  Mr.  Sorrell,  was  suspicious 
of  it  for  the  reason  that  he  suspected  that  Mr.  Brewer,  in  attempting 
to  set  up  this  Hollywood  council,  would  pack  it  with  lATSE  men 
so  that  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  would  not  get  an  equal 
break. 

But  in  general  Mr.  Sorrell  left  me  with  the  impression  he  did  not 
expect  trouble,  that  peace  could  exist  and  there  would  be  peace  and 
good  will  on  either  side. 

I  then  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brewer,  shortly  after  this.  I 
should  say  that  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  reach  Mr.  Brewer.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to"  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  in  Hollywood  at  this  time,  and  I  tried 
repeatedly  to  reach  Mr.  Walsh  and  I  never  got  beyond  the  secretary. 
I  would  explain  the  purpose  of  my  call  and  leave  my  phone  number, 
and  she  would  promise  I  would  be  called  back.    I  was  not  called  back. 

I  then  tried  to  reach  Mr.  Brewer,  with  the  same  effect,  until  finally 
I  told  Mr.  Brewer's  secretary  that  I  was  planning  to  write  an  article 
about  the  Hollywood  labor  situation,  and  I  had  talked  at  great  length 
with  Mr.  Sorrell,  over  a  period  of  3  hours,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I 
had  his  viewpoint,  and  if  I  could  not  talk  to  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr. 
Welch,  I  would  go  ahead  and  have  to  be  forced  to  write  my  article, 
and  having  heard  one  side,  the  conclusions  I  reached  might  possibly  be 
influenced  by  that. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  statement- of  mine,  I  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Brewer.  I  saw  him — the  exact  day  I  can't  recall.  It 
was  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Brewer  gave  me  his  verision  of  the  history  of  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions.  It  appeared  to  me  then  and  appears  to  me  now 
to  have  been  a  very  colored  view,  I  think  one  largely  that  could  not 
be  substantiated.  His  interpretation  of  what  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  represented — I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  I  go  into  that 
story  of  Mr.  Brewer's  about  how  the  conference  originated,  who  in- 
spired it,  what  its  objectives  were.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  material  to  this  hearing. 

The  main  thing  that  I  got  out  of  my  talk  with  Mr.  Brewer  as  in- 
fluencing my  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Hollywood  situation  was 
thta,  unlike  Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Brewer  made  it  very  clear  he  didn't  think 
peace  was  possible  in  Hollywood  as  long  as  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  existed.  Mr.  Brewer  made  it  clear  that  the  lATSE  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  and  he  said  a  war  to  the  finish,  with  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions. 

He  said  the  two  organizations  could  not  exist  together  in  Holly- 
wood. He  used  such  expressions  as  this — I  am  quoting  because  I  took 
notes  of  my  Hollywood  interview,  and  I  still  have  those  notes.  He 
said,  "The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  was  born  in  destruction  and 
it  will  die  in  destruction." 

I  asked  him  about  the  project  of  setting  up  a  labor  council  in  Holly- 
wood, as  Mr.  Sorrell  had  indicated  there  was  some  thought  of  doing, 
and  he  said  he  did  have  sucli  a  project  in  view. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  unions  would  be 
members  of  that  labor  council.  His  reply  indicated  that  Mr.  Sorrell 
was  excessively  optimistic  in  his  view  of  what  Mr.  Brewer's  ideas 
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were,  because  he  stated  that  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  could 
enter  this  labor  council  he  was  projecting  in  Hollywood  only  on  one 
condition,  and  that  was  they  withdraw  from  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions. 

I  asked  him — we  discussed  the  question  of  democracy  in  unions,  be- 
cause the  allegation  in  Hollywood  was  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions — current  among,  certainly  among  many  people  in  certain 
circles,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  represented  a  movement  in 
a  direction  of  more  democratic  trade  unions  and  local  autonomy, 
whereas  the  lATSE  represented  a  type  of  trade-union  antidemocratic 
and  hostile  to  any  development  on  any  considerable  scale  of  local 
autonomy. 

Mr.  Brewer  denied  that  the  lATSE  was  not  democratic.  I  recall 
I  asked  him  if  that  were  true  how  he  reconciled  the  democracy  of 
the  lATSE,  because  of  the  fact  at  the  recent  national  convention 
of  the  lATSE  dictatorial  powers  had  been  voted  to  Mr.  Walsh  to 
change  anything  in  tlie  lATSE  constitution  by  personal  fiat,  without 
submitting  it  to  the  membership. 

He  admitted  such  dictatorial  powers  had  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Walsh.  And  his  explanation  of  defense  of  that  was  again  the  lATSE 
was  engaged  in  a  war  to  fight  for  its  existence,  a  war  to  the  finish. 
He  used  an  analogy  as  just  when  our  own  country  is  engaged  in  war 
for  its  existence  we  vote — I  don't  recall  he  used  the  dictatorial  powers — ■ 
but  we  vote  extraordinary  powers  to  our  Chief  Executive  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  So  in  the  case  of  the  lATSE,  they  were  engaged  in 
a  war  and  consequently  they  had  voted  dictatorial  powers,  these  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  change  anything  in  the  constitution  by  per- 
sonal fiat  by  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brewster's  talk  to  me  was  a  war  talk,  with  no  possibility  of 
compromise.  The  lATSE  and  CSU  could  not  exist  together  in  Holly- 
wood; one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed.  The  lATSE  was  deter- 
mined the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  would  be  destroj^ed. 

It  was,  of  course,  shortly  after  this  in  September  that  the  strike 
arose  over  the  August  clarifications.  Following  that,  I  may  say,  I 
never  wrote  this  article  of  mine.  The  reasons  I  did  not:  No.  1,  at 
this  time  I  had  written  a  play  that  was  being  produced  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  I  got  busy  occupied  with  rehearsals  in  it  every  night  and  then  the 
strike  came  and  developments  followed  so  quickly,  one  on  the  other, 

1  was  hesitant  about  writing  an  article  for  fear  the  events  of  the 
ensuing  week  would  upset  the  premises  of  the  preceding  Aveek. 

I  never  wrote  the  article.     I  wrote  an  article  just  within  the  last 

2  months,  not  going  into  the  specific  issues  of  the  strike,  but  dealing 
with  certain  phases  of  it,  with  the  personality  of  Mr.  Sorrell  and  the 
mass  trials  in  Los  Angeles. 

However,  I  followed  the  events  very  closely  through  the  news- 
papers, in  attempting  to  analyze  them  in  the  light  of  my  conversations 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  people,  with  Mr.  Sorrell 
and  with  Mr.  Brewer. 

From  these  studies  of  mine,  and  from  my  analysis  of  the  events 
as  they  followed,  I  reached  certain  conclusions.  One  had  to  do 
with  the  December  directive.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems 
to  me  still  now,  that  it  was  unjustified  to  provoke  this  kind  of  a  sit- 
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nation  involving  the  lives  of  thonsands  of  people  simply  on  the  basis 
of  an  admitted  ambiguous  phrase  in  the  December  directive. 

I  think  I  understand  how  that  phrase  came  to  be  employed  by  these 
men.  I  would  like  at  this  point,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  personal 
apology  to  the  three  men  on  that  committee,  because  I  have,  on  at 
least  one  occasion  in  the  past,  publicly  spoken  disparagingly  of  these 
men,  or  at  least  two  of  them  engaged  in  the  famous  telephone  con- 
versation. I  think  now  I  understand  very  clearly  the  position  of  those 
three  men  and  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  thing  that  went 
on  in  that  telephone  conversation. 

I  think  that  these  men  came  to  Hollywood  and  did  an  honest  job. 
I  think  enough  has  been  said  in  this  hearing  to  indicate  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problem  in  Hollywood  and  the  inevitable  ability  that  men 
within  a  period  of  30  days  attempted  to  solve  all  these  complex  prob- 
lems must,  of  necessity,  use  phraseology  that  could  have  ambiguity 
and  be  interpreted  in  several  ways.  I  think  that  is  what  happened 
when  these  three  men  came  to  Hollywood.  They  had  no  intention  of 
upsetting  any  of  the  major ;  they  have  testified  on  this  stand  repeatedly 
they  had  no  intention  of  upsetting  any  of  the  major  divisions  of  work 
that  had  been  traditional  and  in  practice  observed  in  Hollywood  during 
the  years.  They  didn't  know  in  detail  precisely  where  all  of  those 
lines  of  division  fell.  They  simply  dealt  with  individual  phases  of 
work.  That  has  led  to  and  resulted  in  this  controversy.  There  at  that 
time  did  not  seem  to  be  any  major  dispute  at  all  affecting  differences 
of  w^ork,  and  consequently  they  assumed  that  the  people  engaged  were 
satisfied  with  the  divisions  of  work  as  being  observed.  They  were  then 
shown  the  1926  agreement.  They  were  not  told  that  the  1926  agree- 
ment had  never  been  put  into  force  and  effect,  so  they  assumed  that  it 
had  been  put  into  force  and  effect,  and  they,  therefore,  from  analogy 
assumed  that  the  line  of  division  of  work,  the  divisions  of  work  that 
were  being  observed  in  this  respect  in  Hollywood  and  had  been  ob- 
served for  the  j)ast  quarter  of  a  century  were  being  observed  under  the 
terms  of  the  1926  agreement,  and  consequently  they  simply  assumed 
that  the  word  "erection"  in  the  agreement  was  meant  to  describe  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  being  done,  and  so  they  used  the  word  "erection" 
very  lightly  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word,  the  word  obviously  being  capable  of  two  interpretations.  In 
any  simple  Webster  dictionary  the  word  is  defined  as  having  two 
meanings.  One  meaning  is  to  set  up  or  assemble  or  build,  and  the  other 
meaning  is  to  set  erect.  Consequently,  they  did  not  attempt  to  define 
the  word.  They  referred  back  to  the  1926  agreement,  and  they  as- 
sumed that  w  as  in  force  and  effect,  and  that  it  described  the  work  that 
was  actually  being  done. 

Tliat  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  and  so  still  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  lATSE  then  unilaterally  interpreted  this  directive  in  a  way 
that  would  deprive  the  carpenters  of  work  they  admittedly  had  been 
doing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  the  representatives  of  the 
industry  have  admitted  from  this  stand  they  had  been  doing  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  when  on  their  own  admission  that  directive  was 
ambiguous  and  could  be  interpreted  in  several  ways,  the  spokesman  of 
the  industry  who  testified — I  think  Mr.  Casey  testified  on  this  subject 
that  he  could  not  make  sense  out  of  the  directive,  didn't  know  what 
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it  meant,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Kahane  and  Mr.  Mannix  have  said  the 
same  thing,  it  seemed  to  me  all  along  if  admittedly  the  words  of  the 
directive  were  too  ambiguous,  when  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
it  meant,  it  was  entirely  inequitable,  unjust  to  insist  then  upon  a  single 
interpretation  to  upset  the  work  divisions  that  had  been  observed  for 
25  years,  to  deprive  the  carpenters  of  their  work.  If  the  meaning  had 
been  crystal  clear,  there  could  not  have  been  any  question  about  those 
practices.  When  the  meaning  is  unclear,  ambiguous,  and  nobody  can 
understand  what  it  means,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  equitable  thing,  if 
they  are  interested  in  securing  peaceful  relations  in  Hollywood,  the 
thing  that  anybody  who  desired  peace  in  Hollywood  would  have  done, 
would  have  been  to  suspend  judgment  and  let  the  actual  divisions  which 
had  continued  for  25  years  continue.  However,  Mr.  Walsh  of  the 
lATSE  ceased  this  admitted  ambiguity.  I  doubt  very  much  that  even 
at  this  moment  I  can  define  erection  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  everybody  and  that  would  cover  all  of  the  conditions.  Mr.  Reagan 
was  asked  to  do  that  on  the  stand  yesterday  and  he  couldn't  do  it.  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Luddy  could  do  it.  Consequently  that 
phrase  is  manifestly  ambiguous  and  therefore  it  was  an  injustice  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  deprive  the  carpenters  of  work  they  had  been 
doing  actually  for  25  years,  by  the  interpretation  placed  upon  this 
ambiguous  phrase. 

In  the  light  of  what  Mr.  Brewer  had  said  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  reason  this  was  done  was  a  simple  manifestation  of  the  desire 
of  the  lATSE  to  provoke  the  issue  in  Hollywood  which  would  result 
in  the  establishing  of  this  war  that  Mr.  JBrewer  had  indicated  the 
lATSE  had  sworn  to  carry  out  against  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions. 

This  was  the  action,  this  was  what  led  to,  was  the  spark  that  set 
off  the  explosion,  the  explosion  which  Mr.  Brewer  made  it  rather 
clear  to  me  he  desired  in  Hollywood,  the  only  way  he  could  destroy 
the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  precisely  by 
provoking  this  kind  of  a  situation,  and  the  situation  was  successfully 
provoked. 

There  was  further  the  problem  of  this  division  that  was  raised  by 
what  happened  with  regard  to  the  grip's  agreement  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  many  times  in  this  hearing,  the  agreement  that  was  reached 
between  the  grips  local  of  the  lATSE  and  the  carpenters.  Before 
1945,  if  there  had  been  any  dispute  involving  the  precise  amount  of 
work  which  is  to  be  divided  by  this  division,  that  dispute,  unless  I  am 
very  much  mistaken — I  might  possibly  be  mistaken  on  this  and  I  am 
subject  to  correction,  but  now  my  belief  is  that  that  dispute  would 
have  been  between  the  carpenters  and  the  grips.  The  grips  were  the 
people  who  in  the  old  days,  of  the  stage  erected  scenery  and  so  on. 

Now  under  the  terms  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  the  grips  and  the 
carpenters  got  together  in  Hollywood,  and  as  has  been  testified  to  in 
this  hearing,  reached  an  understanding  and  agreement  that  was  satis- 
factory to  both.  Counsel  for  the  committee  read  part  of  that  agree- 
ment in  evidence  yesterday.  I  think  the  other  part  of  the  agreement 
that  was  not  read  is  of  very  great  importance,  because  if  the  agree- 
ment is  read  in  full  I  think  it  will  indicate  that  the  grips  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  carpenters  over  all  of  the  work — over  those 
lines  of  work  that  the  carpenters  had  claimed  in  this  whole  dispute, 
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and  the  line  of  work  that  was  later  taken  away  from  them.  The  grips 
recognized  and  I  believe  they  constantly  recognized,  the  local  people 
recognized  that  this  was  carpenter  work,  and  they  in  their  agreement 
conceded  that  to  the  carpenters,  but  my  understanding  is — I  am  also 
subject  to  correction  there — that  both  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Brewer  sat 
in  on  the  negotiations  that  took  place  between  the  grips  and  carpenters 
which  led  to  this  agreement.    However,  Mr.  Walsh  didn't  sign  it. 

It  has  been  explained  to  me — again  this  may  be  erroneous  infor- 
mation— it  has  been  explained  to  me  that  the  reason  Mr.  Walsh  him- 
self did  not  sign  this  agreement  was,  No.  1,  it  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween locals,  and  No.  2, 1  was  told  that  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Hutcheson 
sometimes  have  some  kind  of  tacit  understanding  that  neither  one 
would  sign  an  agreement  of  any  kind  except  when  the  other  one  was 
present.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Walsh  signed  it  without  Mr.  Hutcheson 
present,  Mr.  Walsh  would  want  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be 
left  out  on  a  limb  by  him  later  refusing  to  sign,  and  vice  versa.  I 
don't  know. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  light  of  the  background  of  this  thing 
that  if  Mr.  Walsh  and  the  lATSE  people  wanted  peace  in  Hollywood, 
they  had  peace  right  here.  Here  was  an  agreement  between  the  grips 
and  the  carpenters  which  satisfactorily  resolved  the  particular  ques- 
tion involved  on  this  line  of  work,  giving  set  erection  to  the  lATSE 
but  giving  to  the  carpenters  all  the  construction  work,  obviously 
indicating  that  even  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  lATSE 
men  themselves,  the  grips,  did  not  understand  erection  to  mean  con- 
struction, but  understood  it  to  mean  something  else,  and  reserved 
construction  to  the  carpenters. 

What  was  Mr.  Walsh's  reaction  to  this  ?  He  set  up  a  new  union  in 
Hollywood.  Now,  it  has  been  testified  here  by  Mr.  Kahane,  and  I 
believe  verified  by  Mr.  Luddy,  that  the  set  erectors  union  never 
existed  in  Hollywood  before  1945,  had  never  been  heard  of  before, 
there  was  no  such  thing.  The  set  erectors  union  was  set  up  in  1945, 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Kahane  testified — I  had  been  under  the  impression 
it  had  been  created  before  this  incident,  but  I  think  Mr.  Kahane 
testified,  and  I  think  Mr.  Luddy  verified,  that  it  was  set  up  subsequent 
to  the  December  directive.  I  personally  have  some  doubts  about  that. 
I  don't  mean  I  am  questioning  Mr.  Luddy  in  his  statement.  I  simply 
think  that  it  must  have  come  in  existence  prior  to  this  August  1945 
strike.  I  believe  there  was  a  group  called  the  mechanics  union  that 
was  set  up.    In  smj  event,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

The  problem  that  seemed  to  be  of  crucial  importance  on  this,  what 
happened  in  Hollywood,  was  that  the  set  erectors  union  was  created 
which  had  never  existed  before. 

Mr.  Walsh  himself  has  told  why  it  was  created  in  a  speech  at  his 
own  convention,  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  that  document  that 
has  been  introduced  in  evidence  and  read  in  part,  the  congressional 
committee's  investigation  in  Washington,  Mr.  Schatte's  testimony,  and 
he  quotes  Mr.  Walsh  as  having  stated  that  local  union  was  set  up  to 
break  the  agreement  between  the  grips  and  the  carpenters. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  if  that  agreement  settled  those  questions,  he 
said — I  am  not  attempting  to  quote  Mr.  Walsh — that  whether  they  had 
demanded  a  decision  on  this  agreement,  he  simply  informed  the  grips 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  assign  any  work  divisions  between  the 
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various  lATSE  unions,  therefore  lie  had  decided  that  this  kind  of 
work  did  not  belong  to  the  grips  anyway,  and  therefore  he  had  assigned 
it  to  these  set  erectors. 

Now,  to  me  that  seemed  a  perfectly  phony  maneuver.  If  the  set 
erectors  had  been  an  old  union,  it  would  have  been  understandable, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  obvious  that  Mr.  Walsh  had  established  a  phony 
union,  and  a  union  which  never  had  existed  before,  for  the  precise 
purpose  of  frustrating  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  between  the  grips 
and  carpenters,  creating  an  issue  and  a  controversy  that  never  would 
have  existed  in  Hollywood.  That  is  why  the  set  erectors  union  was 
created,  so  that  Mr,  Walsh  could  say  that  here  is  something  the  grips 
and  carpenters  satisfactorily  determined,  but  here  is  another  union 
I  have  set  up  and  they  can  claim  this  work,  and  we  will  get  the  dispute 
we  have  been  wanting  all  along.    That  is  the  way  it  still  appears  to  me. 

Again,  as  Mr.  George  Murphy  remarked  here  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Murphy  asked  me  if  it  seemed  to  me  if  in  view  of  this  ambiguity  of 
meaning  of  the  December  directive,  the  only  people,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
stated,  who  authoritatively  could  say  what  they  meant  by  the  expres- 
sions that  they  used  were  the  people  who  had  written  that  directive. 
I  say  that  is  a  perfectly  sound  position.  I  agree  with  that  and  I  have 
always  agreed  with  it. 

That  is  why  the  question  was  resolved  by  the  three  men,  they  resolved 
it  in  the  August  clarification.  They  said  what  it  meant,  and  I  did  not 
think  and  still  do  not  think  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  anybody 
else  to  still  argue  about  what  those  three  men  meant.  They  said  in 
their  clarification  what  they  meant.  They  said  on  the  stand  Avhat  they 
meant,  regardless  of  any  other  amount  of  confusion  which  might  have 
existed  about  it.  It  was  their  right  to  say  what  they  meant.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Hutcheson's  right  or  the  producers'  right,  it  was  a  right  simply 
within  the  power  only  of  the  three  who  wrote  the  directive  to  say  what 
it  meant.  They  said  what  it  meant  in  August,  and  they  said  what  it 
meant  on  this  stand,  saying  exactly  the  same  thing  on  the  stand  that 
they  said  in  August. 

And  this  seems  to  me  very  important,  it  still  seems  very  important. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this  hearing  about  whether  or  not 
the  powers  of  this  committee  ceased  after  30  days.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point.  I  don't  see  how  this  has  any  bearing  on  this 
kind  of  a  situation,  because  this  is  not  a  situation  which  is  going  to  be 
resolved  on  the  basis  of  mere  legalisms.  The  entire  authority  that 
those  three  men  had  and  under  which  they  acted  was  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  appointed  hy  the  highest  authority  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
namely,  the  supreme  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  A.  F.  of 
L.  executive  council  which  conferred  upon  this  committee  the  authority 
to  render  a  decision  in  December  of  1945,  by  token  of  the  same  author- 
ity, could  at  any  time  it  chose  appoint  this  committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee, an  entirely  new  committee  if  it  wanted,  to  come  into  the  juris- 
dictional dispute  arising  out  of  the  previous  dispute. 

It  had  the  same  authority  to  recreate  that  committee  or  create  a  new 
committee  and  confer  upon  it  the  same  authority  to  resolve  that  dis- 
pute. 

Supposing  the  dispute  had  arisen  over  the  1921  agreement  being  in 
force  and  effect,  and  I  don't  think  anything  has  been  heard  of  that  1921 
agreement  to  this  time.  We  have  onlj^  heard  of  the  1926  agreement 
that  was  signed. 
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Supposing  the  dispute  concerned  the  meaning  of  that  agreement  and 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  certainly  had  the  right  and  authority 
and  nobody  else  had  the  authority,  but  the  governing  authority  to  re- 
solve that  jurisdictional  issue  which  arose  from  that,  it  did  so  in  this 
instance  by  directing  the  same  three  men  to  resolve  the  question. 

Now,  in  this  hearing  there  has  also  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the 
obligation  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  settle  its  own  jurisdictional  disputes, 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  been  severely  criticized  for  not  settling  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  should  one  on  one  hand  find  fault  with  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  for  failure  to  settle  those  jurisdictional  issues  and  on  the  other  hand 
question  the  right  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  to  act  when  it 
does  attempt  to  settle  a  jurisdictional  issue,  which  it  did  in  this  case, 
is  unfair.  The  issue  had  arisen  after  the  December  1945  directive. 
Mr.  Reagan  says  it  should  be  formally  placed  in  arbitration  and  set  for 
arbitration,  that  is  the  thing  that  I  said  and  Mr.  Reagan  said  it  again, 
and  we  say  it  in  good  faith,  but  if  they  have  a  dispute  which  has  arisen 
as  the  result  of  any  directive  where  it  can't  be  settled,  we  have  to  inter- 
pose the  supreme  authority,  the  A.  F,  of  L.  council  did  impose  its  au- 
thority, and  the  clarification  resulted,  and  I  think  this  point  is  very 
important,  too. 

The  producers  especially,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in  no  position  to  ques- 
tion the  action  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  has  taken.  They  have 
stood  upon  the  theory  that  they  had  bound  themselves  only  to  the  orig- 
inal directive — to  the  Cincinnati  agreement — and  that  is  the  position 
the  producers  have  taken  all  through  this  dispute.  The  position  they 
have  taken  throughout  this  dispute  is  that  they  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  this  controversial  jurisdictional  dispute  between  unions,  and  they 
have  gone  under  the  idea  that  they  don't  care  who  does  the  work,  it  is 
up  to  the  unions  themselves  to  decide,  to  make  their  ow^n  decisions,  and 
the  producers  w411  abide  by  them.  On  that  basis  of  that  position  that 
they  have  taken  throughout  this  thing,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  estopped 
from  coming  in  here  and  saying  the  August  clarification  has  no  author- 
ity because  the  authority  of  this  committee  ceased  after  30  days  from 
December  1945.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  reestablished  the  committee  and  con- 
ferred authority  upon  it.  Now,  I  think  in  this  hearing  the  three-man 
committee's  testimony  has  substantiated  the  correctness  of  that  view 
on  this  thing.  They  have  under  oath  resolved  the  doubt  that  existed 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  August  clarification. 
They  stated  emphatically  that  they  did  write  the  August  clarification 
and  that  it  did  not  change  the  December  directive  but  simply  explained 
what  they  had  meant  by  the  December  directive,  and  they  testified 
emphatically  that  the  construction  placed  by  the  carpenters  by  Mr. 
Walsh  and  by  the  producers — by  Mr.  Casey  for  the  producers — was 
erroneous,  and  that,  to  me,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  question. 

Now,  I  w^ant  to  say  when  and  how  I  got  actively  into  this  thing.  I 
took  no  part  in  it  from  September,  when  it  first  began,  until — I  forget 
the  exact  date;  it  was,  I  think,  after  the  turn  of  1947  in  January,  it 
may  have  been  before  that,  it  may  have  been  in  December — I  don't 
recall  when  I  entered  into  it  actively.  I  myself  went  to  the  confer- 
ence of  studio  unions.  I  did  so  without  any  official  invitation  to  do  so. 
I  did  so  because  I  had  been  watching  the  suffering  of  the  people  who 
worked  for  the  movies,  I  have  engaged  in  it  as  a  citizen.  As  Mr. 
McCann  stated  the  other  day  in  defending  my  right  to  testify  here, 
I  did  interest  myself  in  this,  the  suffering  of  the  people  interested  me 
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as  a  citizen  and  as  a  priest,  and  those  people  were  suffering,  and  I  met 
one  night  in  the  home  of  some  people  at  a  party  in  his  home,  just  a 
rank-and-file  member  of  one  of  the  unions — I  don't  even  know  his 
name — who  spoke  to  me  about  the  suffering  and  how  the  morale  of 
those  people  was  very  low  and  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  walking  into 
the  meeting  the  following  night  and  saying  some  words  to  them.  I 
said  I  would  if  I  were  not  prevented,  and  I  did.  I  was  not  invited 
by  Mr.  Sorrell.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Sorrell  since  my  interview  with 
him  the  previous  August.  I  had  never  talked  to  him  over  the  phone. 
Mr.  Sorrell  didn't  have  the  faintest  idea  what  my  view  of  the  strike 
was.  I  had  never  communicated  in  any  way  after  my  original  talk 
with  him.  I  walked  into  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Sorrell  permitted  me  to 
talk.  He  had  no  notion  of  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  I  might  be  going  to  get  up  and  tell  the  people  to  go  back  to  work. 

That  was  the  beginning,  and  I  expressed  my  view  that  night.  I  told 
them  I  thought  justice  was  on  their  side  and  commiserated  with  them 
for  their  suffering,  and  I  told  them  in  my  estimation  they  were  fighting 
for  justice  and  principle. 

I  then,  the  following  Sunday,  discussed  this  question  over  the  air 
on  the  radio  program,  and  I  think  that  the  reaction  to  that  talk  as  it 
was  reported  to  me  anyway  is  significant,  in  terms  of  the  position  of 
the  producers  and  of  the  lATSE  on  this  thing.  I  took  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion over  the  air  from  Station  KXLA,  I  think,  it  is  a  small  Pasadena 
station,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  spoke  again  that  same  night  at 
the  conference  meeting.  I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  this  program, 
Mr.  John  Barnes,  that  the  reaction  of  the  producers  and  the  lATSE 
was  one  of  bitter  anger,  and  that  they  immediately  brought  pressure 
to  bear — I  am  simply  quoting  Mr.  Barnes — pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
owner  of  this  radio  station,  Mr.  Lowell  King,  and  Mr.  King  was  so 
frightened — I  don't  mean  he  was  fearful  of  physical  violence  being 
done  to  him,  it  was  a  question  of  the  bigness  of  the  motion-picture 
industry  and  the  importance  of  doing  what  might  possibly  appear  dis- 
pleasing to  them,  and  Mr.  Barnes  told  me  that  he  became  so  intimidated 
that  he  canceled  the  programs  of  the  western  council.  They  did  sub- 
sequently get  back  on  the  air.  Barnes  later  managed  to  screw  up  his 
courage  to  get  back  on  the  air.  Barnes  told  me  that  he  even  offered  to 
the  lATSE,  to  Mr.  Brewer,  and  to  the  producers,  he  offered  full  radio 
time  for  the  following  Sunday  to  answer  what  I  had  said,  provided 
that  the  ensuing  Sunday  after  that  we  could  have  a  full  hour  discussion 
and  that  I  would  be  present  and  could  be  permitted  to  debate  with 
them  and  to  defend  my  position.    They  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

I  am  saying  it  because  I  think  it  is  a  significant,  and  I  will  say  more 
about  these  kinds  of  developments  later,  as  indicating  what  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  lATSE  and  as  it 
seemed  to  me  even  on  the  part  of  the  producers  really  to  bring  this 
thing  out  in  the  open  and  discuss  it  openly  and  to  settle  it  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

Then  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  actors.  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan,  Mr. 
George  Murphy,  Mr.  Dales,  and  Jane  Wyman,  I  believe  it  was,  some- 
thing like  that,  and  it  seemed  that  the  information  that  they  had  was 
that  I  had  criticized  the  screen  actors  in  a  talk  at  the  meeting  of  the 
conference  last  night  or  that  night,  I  don't  recall,  and  that  I  had  said 
at  the  time  that  I  believed  the  actors  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  if  justice  lay  on  the  side  of  the  people  who  were 
out  of  the  studios,  I  said  I  thought  they  had  a  moral  obligation  on  that 
hypothesis  to  support  those  people  and  refuse  to  cross  the  picket  lines. 
Those  were  the  people,  after  all,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  industry. 
Their  careers,  highly  successful  careers,^  and  financially  remunerative 
careers,  would  not  have  been  possible  without  them,  without  these 
people,  and  if  these  people  had  justice  on  their  side  they  ought  to  refuse 
to  cross  the  picket  line. 

So  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Dales,  and  Jane  Wyman  came 
out  to  Loyola  University  and  we  had  quite  a  long  discussion  until  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    They  told  me  everything  they  have  said  here 
on  the  witness  stand.    I  heard  the  whole  story,  heard  the  full  details. 
Another  who  participated  in  this  discussion  was  Mr.  Daniel  Marshall, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  who  was  at  one  time  counsel  of 
the  lATSE,  I  understand.    Mr.  Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Loyola  University,  and  he  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
campus  and  I  asked  him  in  to  meet  these  people  who  were  there  and 
asked  him  to  sit  in  on  the  discussion.    What  the  actors  said  to  me  was 
what  they  have  said  on  the  stand  here,  and  later,  a  day  or  so  later 
after  I  talked  with  them,  I  got  from  them  the  transcript  of  the  court 
recorder,  not  the  court  recorder,  but  the  stenographic  transcript  of 
their  discussion  or  report  to  their  group  in  Hollywood  after  the  Chi- 
cago meeting,  and  which  they  again  related  in  great  detail.     I  got 
hold  also  of  the  telephone  conversation  transcript,  and  I  studied  those, 
read  them  several  times.    It  seemed  to  me  then  and  it  seems  to  me  now 
still,  and  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Marshall  then,  that  what  they  were  doing 
is  exactly  what  Mr.  Sorrell  said  on  the  stand  here  the  other  day  they 
were  doing.    I  didn't  question  their  honesty  and  I  do  not  question 
their  honesty  now.    I  don't  doubt  that  they  went  to  Chicago  and  had 
this  discussion  with  these  three  men.     I  don't  question  but  that  the 
three  men  made  many  or  possibly  all  the  statements  they  attributed 
to  them,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  as  is  evident  in  the  testimony  given 
here,  like  ]\Ir.  Murphy  who  testified  he  does  not  profess  2  years  after 
the  event  to  quote  verbatim  everything  they  said,  and,  of  course,  that 
can't  be  recalled  verbatim,  so  thej'^  got  the  impression  from  what  they 
said,  that  is  what  they  meant,  but  it  seemed  to  me  then  what  they  were 
doing  was  they  were  taking  remarks  these  men  had  made  out  of  con- 
text and  attributing  to  them  a  significance  that  they  did  not  have  in 
the  minds  of  those  men  and  interpreting  them  against  a  background 
of  opinion  they  had  before  that,  and  I  am  completely  convinced  of 
that  because  I  myself  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Birthright  in  In- 
dianapolis a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  made  some  of  the  same  remarks 
to  me  that  the  actors  said  he  made  to  them  in  Chicago,  and  I  did  not 
understand  them  at  all  the  way  they  interpreted  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples,  like  this  bundle,  bushel  or  basket 
of  words  Hutcheson  wanted.  When  I  talked  to  Mr.  Birthright  in 
Indianapolis  he  didn't  use  that  particular  expression,  but  he  used  very 
many  similar  expressions  to  me,  but  he  was  not  saying,  as  the  actors 
concluded  that  "We  were  forced  to  write  this  bushel  of  words  because 
Hutcheson  brow-beat  us  into  it." 

What  he  was  saying  was  simply  then  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  he 
was  saying  in  Chicago  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  whole  thing. 
Wlien  we  wrote  the  directive  of  December  we  thought  that  there  would 
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be  good  Tvill  on  botli  sides  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble,  and 
now  nobody  likes  it,  Hutcheson  doesn't  like  it  and  other  people  don't 
like  it  and  one  side  interprets  it  one  way  and  another  side  interprets 
it  another  way,  and  we  are  asked  to  come  along  and  we  wrote  the  clari- 
fication." He  said  that  they  sajd  the  same  thing  in  more  words  and  used, 
he  did  say  a  bushel  of  words,  but  I  would  still  not  think  and  I  didn't 
think  at  the  time  this  would  mean  that  he  was  saying  the  clarifica- 
tion did  not  express  their  meaning  in  December.  That  made  it  very 
clear  to  me  that  they  meant  what  they  said  in  December,  and  they  meant 
they  had  taken  into  consideration  all  the  arguments  by  the  carpenters. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  interpretation  that  the  actors  placed 
on  their  talking  about  the  pressure  upon  them.  It  seemed  to  me  plain 
and  seems  to  me  plain  now  at  that  time  and  after  hearing  Mr,  Birth- 
right what  they  meant  by  pressure.  Of  course,  there  was  pressure 
upon  them.  There  was  not  only  pressure  from  the  carpenters,  there 
was  pressure  upon  them  by  many  people  who  are  in  on  this.  No  doubt 
at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  in  December  and 
every  other  meeting  they  discussed,  and  there  was  chronic  pressure 
upon  them  by  everybody  who  wanted  to  clear  the  situation  up  here, 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  pressured  by  Mr.  Hutcheson.  Mr.  Birth- 
right in  Indianapolis  told  me  about  Hutcheson  and  indicated  his 
annoyance  because  he  was  annoyed  and  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
about  the  thing,  didn't  want  to  get  into  it,  because  it  was  causing  him 
constant  headaches.    That  is  what  the  pressure  was,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Then  when  the  Screen  actors  talked  about  it  they  put  a  very  strict 
interpretation  upon  that  and  they  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that 
those  men  were  forced  to  sit  down  and  to  write  something  they  didn't 
mean  in  December  and  didn't  mean  when  they  wrote  it. 

Now,  there  are  a  series  of  incidents  which  occurred  after  this,  and 
I  think  that  are  covered  fully  in  the  testimony  in  this  hearing.  There 
has  been  testimony  here  several  times  that  the  producers  all  through- 
out this  whole  thing  have  been  interested  only  in  having  this  thing 
settled  equitably  and  getting  the  people  back  to  work,  that  they 
have  always  been  willing  to  support  any  kind  of  a  proposal  of  arbi- 
tration that  was  made. 

In  don't  think  the  record,  certainly  not  my  own  experience,  sub- 
stantiates that  position,  and  the  record  of  these  experiences  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  producers  were  closely  cooperating  with  the  lATSE 
in  this  effort  to  destroy  the  conference,  led  me  to  believe  that  at  some 
time  or  another,  there  was  back  of  this  hypothesis,  and  it  simply  is  a 
hypothesis,  that  the  decision  was  made  before  August  1946,  before 
the  December  directive,  after  the  December  directive  was  passed,  after 
the  strike  began,  but  at  some  time  or  other  the  producers,  and  by 
that  I  mean  chiefly  Mr.  Nick  Schenck,  the  producers  reached  a  deci- 
sion to  support  the  lATSE  and  get  rid  of  the  conference  of  studio 
unions,  possibly  because — I  am  speaking  hypothetically — possibly  be- 
cause they  were  just  tired  of  having  to  deal  with  two  groups  of  Holly- 
wood unions  and  wanted  to  deal  with  one,  thinking  that  to  deal  with 
one  would  be  more  simple  than  dealing  with  two,  possibly  because 
the  producers  after  off-the-record  expressing  their  knowledge  have 
treated  this  subject  very  gingerly.  In  fact,  in  this  hearing  the  pro- 
ducers have  very  often  complained  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  lATSE  and  have  given  that  as  the  reason  why  they  can  get  along 
always  with  the  lATSE. 
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And  those  are  the  incidents  that  prompted  me  until  the  Interfaith 
Comicil  entered  into  this  situation.  I  don't  recall  just  when  that  was. 
They  consisted,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  of  Monsignor  Dwyer,  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Bishop  Stephens,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Kabbi 
Magnin,  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and,  I  think.  Dr.  Farnham,  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Council,  here.  I  don't  know  how  thorough  a  study 
they  made,  but  I  think  they  interviewed  the  various  people  involved 
and  issued  their  findings,  and  those  findings  simply  recommended 
or  possibly  urged,  in  any  event  recommended,  that  arbitration  ma- 
chinery be  set  up  to  settle  these  and  similar  conflicts  and  that  the 
producers  sit  down  and  begin  at  least  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Father,  may  I  stop  you  there  for  a  moment  to  ask 
you 

Father  Dunne.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Interfaith 
Council  ? 

Father  Dunne.  No  ;  I  do  not,  but  it  is  easily  obtainable. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  think  I  can  obtain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy,  Mr.  Sorrell.  The  copy 
will  be  marked  as  an  exhibit  for  reference  purposes  only. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
committee.) 

Fatlier  Dunne.  The  next  effort  to  settle  this  thing  was  made  by 
myself  in  a  speech  at  the  Olympic  Auditorium  on  March  9,  1947. 
This  was  tlie  meeting  which  followed  the  kidnaping  of  Mr.  Sorrell. 
Mr.  Sorrell  had  just  returned  from  the  hospital,  and  there  was  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  Olympic  Auditorium  to  welcome  him  home.  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  speak  there,  and  I  did,  and  decided  to  take  this 
occasion  to  make  concrete  proposals  for  settling  this  thing  and  getting 
the  people  back  to  work.  I  made  those  proposals  after  giving  a  brief 
historical  analysis  of  the  strike  and  the  issue  involved  and  discussing 
the  position  of  the  actors,  told  them  about  my  talk  with  the  actors, 
and  I  made  five  concrete  proposals  to  settle  it.  I  think  I  would  like 
that  those  be  entered  into  the  record,  too,  Mr.  Counsel,  because  I  think 
it  is  important.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
speech,  but  the  proposals  I  think  I  should  read. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  Well,  why  don't  you  read  the  proposals  and  the 
entire  speech  will  be  received  in  evidence  for  reference  purposes  only  ? 

(The  speech  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Father  Dunne.  These  are  the  proposals.  I  introduce  them  by  say- 
ing after  studying  the  facts  of  the  case : 

Now,  I  am  going  to  challenge  the  screen  actors  and  I  am  also  going  publicly  to 
challenge  Herb  Sorrell.  And  let  me  say  that  I  do  so  without  prearrangement  with 
Herb  Sorrell,  who  does  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  tonight.     I  propose — 

(1)  That  the  conference  of  studio  unions  agree  to  throw  the  August  clarification 
into  the  wastebasket.  In  view  of  the  way  in  which  that  clarification  has  been 
converted  into  an  obfuscation  by  the  contradictory  statements  and  conduct  of  the 
men  who  wrote  it,  it  can  provide  no  satisfactory  basis  for  settlement. 

(2)  That  the  conference  of  studio  unions  agree  to  start  with  the  December 
1945  award. 

(3)  That  the  conference  of  .studio  unions,  the  lATSE,  and  the  producers  im- 
mediately take  steps  to  establish  an  arbitration  system  which  can  settle  on  the 
spot  every  jurisdictional  i.ssue  that  arises  either  under  the  December  award  or 
from  any  other  source.  This  should  be  an  on-the-spot  arbitrator  who  can  come 
in,  look  at  the  work,  and  say  this  work  goes  to  that  union  and  that  work  goes  to 
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this  union.  And  his  decision  will  be  binding  upon  all  concerned,  including  the 
producers.  This  naturally  will  involve  saying  what  work  is  set  erection  and  what 
work  is  carpentry,  as  it  will  involve,  for  example,  saying  what  is  a  conduit  and 
what  is  a  plumbing  fixture.  In  my  opinion,  the  arbitrator  should  be  someone 
outside  the  unions,  so  that  he  will  be  free  from  the  political  pressures  which,  as 
both  sides  in  this  dispute  admit,  operate  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
He  should  also  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  producers  and  his  salary 
should  be  paid  by  all  of  the  unions  involved  sharing  equally. 

I  know  what  the  producers  and  the  actors  will  say,  because  Mr.  Brewer  has 
given  them  the  cue.  They  will  say  that  no  agreement  of  this  kind  has  any 
meaning  unless  it  ha^  Bill  Hutcheson's  signature  on  it,  and  you  can't  get  Bill 
Hutcheson's  signature  on  it.  I  can't  guarantee  Hutcheson's  signature,  but  I  do 
know  that  this  thing  will  not  be  settled  except  here  in  Hollywood.  In  answer 
to  this  objection,  I  put  another  challenge  to  Herb  Sorrell.  I  ask  him  if  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions  will  accept  this  arrangement,  agree  to  accept  the  arbitral 
decisions  on  all  matters  involving  jurisdiction,  and  agree  that,  in  the  event  Bill 
Hutcheson  refuses  to  abide  by  such  decisions,  the  others.  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions,  will  not  support  his  carpenters  in  any  action  they  take  in  defiance  of 
such  a  decision. 

This,  then,  is  my  proposal :  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  my  own  conviction 
that  justice  has  been  substantially  on  the  side  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions 
all  through  this  thing,  I  have  asked  of  Herb  Sorrell  very  generous  concessions. 
I  ask  them  confidently  because  of  my  own  conviction  that  Herb  Sorrell  is  a 
thoroughly  honest  trade-union  leader  who  genuinely  does  not  want  jurisdictional 
disputes  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  any  just  and  reasonable  settlement  of  them 
so  long  as  the  just  interests  of  his  people  are  not  sacrificed. 

Now  I  want  to  make  this  comment  about  one  of  tliese  proposals: 
First,  that  the  proposals  of  the  August  clarification  be  thrown  into 
the  wastebasket.  It  must  be  understood  this  proposal  was  made  on 
March  9,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  telephone  conversation  and  all  the 
disputes  on  botli  sides,  everybody,  written  by  these  men,  are  not ;  there 
was  a  lot  of  confusion. 

Later  in  the  dispute,  later  on,  Mr.  William  Green  reaffirmed  and 
made  very  clear  the  fact  that  the  August  clarification  had  been  written 
by  these  men  and  that  it  was  the  final  and  definitive  decision  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  executive  council.  But  at  this  time 
there  was  all  of  this  obscurity  about  the  clarification. 

Now,  what  was  the  reaction  to  these  proposals  ?  The  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  had  a  strategy  meeting  a  day  or  so  later  and  publicly 
announced  they  accepted  these  proposals  without  qualification,  indicat- 
ing a  willingness  to  sit  down  and  negotiate,  discuss,  arbitrate  on  any 
kind  of  a  basis  in  order  to  get  back  to  work;  even  a  willingness  what 
at  that  time — what  had  been  all  along- — the  basis  for  the  position  they 
had  taken,  namely,  the  August  clarification. 

Even  a  willingness  in  the  event  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  would  not  go 
along  with  them  to  abandon  Hutcheson.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I 
don't  think  this  agreement  at  the  present  time  or  after  April  of  1947 
was-  a  sound  proposal,  because  after  then  the  validity  and  authenticity 
of  the  August  clarification  was  established  b}^  Mr.  Green,  and,  I  think, 
several  times  reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Green,  notably  in  a  letter,  copy  of  which 
was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Carr,  to  INIr.  Walsh  on  April  28.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  that  in  evidence,  if  Mr.  Luddy  agrees  it  is  an  authentic 
document. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals  by  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  INIr.  Pat  Casey  and  the  same  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Brewer.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  telegram 
here.    This  is  not  an  exact  copy;  this  is  as  I  wrote  it,  but  as  I  was 
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reading  it  over  tlie  plione  to  the  operator,  as  I  recall,  I  interlaced 
possibly  two  or  three  additional  sentences,  I  remember  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  can't  put  it  in  the  record  unless  it  is  an  exact 
copy. 

Father  Dunne.  May  I  read  the  gist  of  it? 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  read  the  gist  of  it,  but  I  don't  want  it  in  the 
record. 

P'ather  Dunne.  I  believe  Mr.  Casey  has  the  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  the  exact  copy  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  do  you  have  an  exact  copy  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  If  I  have,  I  will  produce  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  what  the  gist  of  the  telegram  was. 

Father  Dunne.  The  gist  of  the  telegram  was  simply  a  repetition 
of  these  five  proposals  made  at  the  meeting  and  a  statement  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  that  they  had  accepted  them  without 
qualification,  and  a  challenge  to  the  producers  and  the  lATSE  to 
expi'ess  their  willingness  to  negotiate  on  this  basis  as  described  in  the 
proposals,  and  a  statement  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  evaded  these 
proposals  or  refused  to,  it  would  confirm  or  would  indicate  an  unwill- 
ingness to  take  any  steps  to  settle  this  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis. 
And  it  would,  therefore,  make  clear  what  side  was  unwilling  to  settle 
find  what  side  was  willing  to  settle. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  answer  you  received? 

Father  Dunne.  I  received  no  direct  answer. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  from  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild? 

lather  Dunne.  I  didn't  send  a  copy  to  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh. 

Father  Dunne.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Casey  for  the  producers  and 
Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Brewer  for  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  answer  did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Brewer? 

Father  Dunne.  The  only  answer  I  received  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walsh's  secretary  in  New  York,  telling  me  the  telegTam  was  there 
and  Mr.  Walsh  was  presently  out  of  the  city.  On  his  return,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  give  serious  consideration  to  it  and  communicate  with  me; 
he  never  did. 

Another  reaction  to  this  which  I  thought  significant  was  an  effort — 
I  cannot  name  the  individuals — an  effort  that  was  made  to  have  me 
cease  my  activities  in  trying  to  settle  this  thing  through  my  ecclesi- 
astical superiors. 

I  sent  that  telegram  one  night  and  the  following  day,  before  the 
cfternoon,  there  had  been  telephone  calls  made  to  the  superior  of  our 
high  school  in  the  city,  apparently  upon  the  false  assumption  the  high 
school  and  the  university  was  under  the  same  superior.  This  call 
came  from  Paramount  studios. 

There  were  telephone  calls  made  to  the  university  to  the  effect  that 
the  producers  were  furious.  There  was  a  man  who  was  employed  at 
Twentieth  Century-Fox,  in  I  think  a  rather  important  position,  Mr. 
Robert  Fenton,  assistant  to  Colonel  Joy.  He  telephoned  me  and  came 
out  to  see  me  that  morning.  He  is  a  man  I  had  known  for  many 
years — I  had  not  seen  him  for  about  20 — he  told  me  that  morning  in 
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the  studio  there  had  been  discussed  this  matter  between  Colonel  Joy 
and  Darryl  Zanuck  and  someone  else.    They  were  displeased. 

He  said  in  his  estimation  I  was  right  in  the  position  I  had  taken  in 
everything  I  said. 

There  was  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Luddy  to  my  superior,  president 
of  the  university,  asking  if  he  could  come  out  to  talk  to  my  superior 
about  me. 

The  position  taken  by  my  superior,  as  he  reported  it  to  me,  was,  I 
think,  a  very  fair  one.  He  told  me  he  told  Mr.  Luddy — he  suggested 
that  Mr.  Luddy  talk  to  me.  And  Mr.  Luddy  told  him  he  did  not  want 
to  talk  to  me.     He  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  me. 

My  superior  told  Mr.  Luddy  he  was  perfectly  free  to  come  out  and 
talk  to  him  about  anything  except  me.  And  he  was  perfectly  free  to 
talk  to  me  about  me,  but  not  to  come  out  and  talk  to  my  superior  about 
me. 

His  reaction  indicated  to  me — I  couldn't  understand  why  this  anger, 
why  this  effort  to  stop  any  movement  in  this'  direction  if  it  were  true 
the  producers  and  the  lATSE  were  amenable  to  any  honest  proposals 
to  settle  the  thing.  Even  if  they  thought  the  proposals  could  not  be 
effectively  carried,  out,  they  should  have  been  agreeable  to  make  some 
gesture  of  willingness  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  them  instead  of  try- 
ing to  immediately  stop  the  whole  movement. 

Following  this  the  screen  actors.  Screen  Writers  Guild  published  a 
two-page  advertisement,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the  Hollywood 
Variety, — I  don't  have  a  copy  of  it — in  which  they  repeated  the  pro- 
posals I  had  made.  They  published  a  telegram  they  had  sent  to  the 
producers  asking  them  to  respond.  "What  is  your  response  to  these 
proposals?"  and  stating  in  the  advertisement  that  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  had  agreed,  expressed  unqualified  acceptance.  The 
producers  had  made  no  response.  Concluding  this,  in  the  advertise- 
ment, that  in  view  of  this  failure  to  respond  to  these  various  proposals 
of  any  kind,  they  were  forced  to  conclude  what  existed  in  their  indus- 
try was  a  lock-out  of  the  workers.     The  next  development 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Just  a  moment,  please.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that 
can  be  procured  for  the  record. 

Father  Dunne.  I  think  I  gave  Mr.  Cobb  a  copy. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  that  received  in  the  record  for 
reference  pur^jose,  purely  to  give  us  the  speech  you  referred  to  awhile 
ago. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Father  Dunne.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  correct  an  erroneous  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  IvEARNS.  No  objection. 

Father  Dunne,  The  very  beginning  I  stated  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Marshall  had  been  counsel  for  the  lATSE.  That  was  a  careless  state- 
ment. He  Avas  not  counsel  for  the  lATSE.  He  was  counsel,  I  believe, 
for  one  of  the  lATSE  locals  here  in  Los  Angeles  before  the  Willie  Bioff 
era. 

Now,  the  next  efforts  that  were  made  by  outsiders  to  bring  these 
parties  together  was  made  by  the  two  official  appointees  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  in  Los  Angeles.     Monsignor  Devlin,  who  is  the  Catholic 
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representative  for  the  Legion  of  Decency,  and  Thomas  Coogan,  who  is 
labor  expert  for  the  archdiocese,  on  March  21  in  the  Tiding,  the 
official  publication,  published  their  official  report  to  the  archbishop 
and  also  made  concrete  proposals  for  settling  this  dispute. 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  into  the  record,  too. 

Mr.  McCanx.  It  may  be  received  for  reference  purposes  only  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  re- 
ceived in  evidence  for  reference  purposes  only  a  reply  which  was 
made. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  And  appeared  in  the  Tidings. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  appeared  in  the  Tidings.  This  reply  is  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Motion  Picture  Alliance  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  American  Ideals,  by  Ralph  Clare,  chairman.  I  don't  know 
what  is  in  any  of  these.     We  will  have  them  for  reference. 

Mr.  Kearns,  No  objection. 

Father  Dunne,  The  sum  total  of  all  these  efforts  added  up  to 
nothing,  I  may  say  that  again  the  reaction  of  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  to  these  proposals  in  The  Tidings  was  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance, willingness  to  negotiate  on  these  terms. 

The  proposals  made  in  the  Tidings  were  much  the  same  as  the  ones 
I  had  made.  The  producers  and  the  lATSE',  as  far  as  I  know,  did 
not  react  at  all.  I  mean,  did  not  indicate  any  willingness  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  or  negotiate  at  all  on  these  terms.  These  facts  again  con- 
firmed me  in  my  view  that  the  people  who  did  not  want  to  settle  this 
on  any  basis  except  one  of  complete  destruction  of  the  Conference  of 
Studio  unions  were  the  IxVTSE,  and  were  apparently  enjoynig  the  sup- 
port of  the  producers  in  this,  for  whatever  reasons,  good  or  bad,  the 
producers  might  have.  It  was  an  impasse.  It  was  impossible  even 
to  get  them  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

After  that  I  took  no  active  interest  in  this  until  my  recent  trip  back 
East,  which  I  would  like  to  tell  about,  in  view  of  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Padway  the  other  day. 

My  trip  to  the  East  was  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  a  rank-and-file 
member  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  of  the  carpenters  local, 
Mr.  Frank  Lauer,  who  holds  no  office,  simply  a  rank-and-file  member 
of  the  union. 

He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if,  in  view  of  the  desperate  desire  of 
these  people  to  break  the  impasse  and  get  people  back  to  work,  if  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  East  for  the  specific  purpose — and  this 
was  the  specific  purpose  of  my  trip,  to  see  Mr.  William  Green,  to  try 
to  persuade  Mr,  Green  to  do  something  to  enforce  the  A,  F,  of  L,'s  own 
decision  in  this  matter ;  to  take  some  action,  whatever  it  might  be,  to 
settle  this  thing  and  get  the  people  back  to  work.  That  was  what  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  do. 

He  said  if  I  were  willing  to  do  this,  he  intended  to  suggest  it  to 
Mr,  Soi'rell  and  to  the  conference  strategy  committee.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  offered  any  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  a  solution  of  this. 

I  told  him,  however,  provided  I  could  get  permission  from  my 
superior ;  I  told  him,  however,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
of  my  time  and  also  a  waste  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions' 
money,  because  if  I  went  they  would  have  to  pay  my  expenses.     But 
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if  it  would  make  him  and  the  rank-and-file  feel  better  if  I  had  at 
least  made  the  effort,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
to  do  so. 

So  he  then  api^arently  suggested  this  to  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions'  strategy  committee,  so  they  telephoned  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  it. 

I  made  the  same  reply,  that  I  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  that 
so  many  efforts  had  been  made  I  doubted  very  much  if  I  could  prevail 
on  Mr.  Green  to  do  any  more  than  he  had  done.  If  they  would  feel 
better,  my  having  done  so,  I  would  do  so. 

I  asked  permission  of  my  own  superior  to  undertake  this  commis- 
sion, and  received  it. 

I  met  with  the  strategy  committee  of  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  and  I,  for  the  third  time,  reiterated  I  thought  I  was  wasting 
my  time  and  their  money.  I  think  Mr.  Sorrell  was  sort  of  inclined  to 
agree  with  me,  that  I  would  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  anything 
with  Mr.  Green,  but  if  the  strategy  committee  would  like  to  have 
it  done  and  the  membership  would  like  to  have  it  done,  he  would 
submit  to  it.  They  voted  on  a  resolution  to  ask  me  to  go  and  pay 
my  expenses.     So  I  went  east. 

Before  I  went  I  asked  what  people  they  thought  I  should  see.  They 
said  Mr.  William  Green  was  the  main  objective  of  my  visit.  They  also 
suggested  I  talk  to  Mr.  George  Meany  and  Mr.  Harvey  Brown,  the 
head  of  the  machinists'  union,  and  anybody  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  head- 
quarters, or  witli  jNIr.  Bill  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Lindelof.  They 
were  under  the  impression  there  was  a  meeting  at  this  time  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  and  they  would  all  be  there  when  I 
arrived.  They  hoped  I  would  be  permitted  to  go  in  and  talk  to  the 
executive  council.     They  were  mistaken  in  this  impression. 

When  the  strategy  committee  decided  I  should  go  east,  then  Mr. 
Sorrell,  in  suggesting  names,  also  added  the  name  of  Congressman 
Kearns,  suggested  I  see  Mr.  Kearns.  He  didn't  say  why.  He  didn't 
make  any  suggestions  at  all.  He  simply  put  his  name  on  the  list  of 
people  he  suggested  I  see. 

So  I  went  back  east  and  to  Washington.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Coakley 
first,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  headquarters,  who  is  not  an  official  of  any  im- 
portance, I  don't  believe,  in  the  picture.  He  is  simply  an  organizer 
of  tlie  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Frank  Fenton,  their  chief 
organizer,  Mr.  Coakley  talked  to  me  and  said  he  would  see  if  I  could 
see  Mr.  Green. 

I  eventually  saw  Mr.  Green.  It  took  some  time.  He  was  out  of 
town.  There  seemed  to  be  some  reluctance  to  permit  me  to  see  him, 
on-  the  part  of  Mr.  Fenton.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  true.  But  I 
had  that  impression. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Green's  secretary  and  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Fenton.  My  talk  with  Mr.  Green  simply  confirmed  me  in  the  view 
I  had  taken  that  there  was  to  be  gained  nothing  in  my  talking  to 
Mr.  Green.  It  seemed  to  me  Mr.  Green  was  in  a  state  of  rather  gen- 
eral confusion  himself  about  the  situation  in  Hollywood.  I  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  clarify  that  apparent  confusion. 

He  kept  insisting  that — deploring  the  situation  which,  of  course, 
I  deplored,  too.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  in  his  mind,  and  he  kepi: 
insisting — first  of  all,  he  seemed  to  think  the  various  groups  were 
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already  back  to  work,  except  the  carpenters  and  the  painters.  He 
couldn't  understand  why  the  decision  of  the  three-man  committee  had 
not  been  carried  out.  He  said  he  had  done  everything  possible.  He 
had  appointed  a  three-man  committee  and  he  had  directed  them — the 
council  directed  them — to  clarify  their  original  directive  and  that 
should  settle  it.     He  just  couldn't  understand. 

I  think  I  must  say,  since  I  am  committed  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
though  I  am  very  reluctant  to  inject  this  note  into  the  hearing  at  all, 
because  I  don't — it  is  an  issue  that  has  been  used  to  obscure  the  real 
issues  of  this  thing  throughout.  I  am  happy  it  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  hearing.  It  does  not  bear  upon  the  issues.  I  did  get  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Green's  confused  attitude,  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  this, 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  he  had  been  told  that  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions'  people  were  all  Communists  and  that,  naturally,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  clarification  was  on  the  side  of  the  carpenters,  that 
he,  because  of  his  sincere  and  genuine  opposition  to  communism,  was 
reluctant  to  make  a  clear-cut  statement  in  which  he  would  be  taking 
sides  with  a  group  of  people  who  had  been  described  to  him  as  Com- 
munists. 

I  of  course  discussed  that  with  him,  because  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  people  involved  and  so  on,  is  that  I  am  completely  convinced  and 
always  have  been  that  is  not  a  genuine  issue  in  this  case.  I  know  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  people.  I  know  there  are  Communists, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  CSU,  as  there  are  in  the  lATSE  and  almost  every 
other  group  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  Communist  group  and  not 
Communist  led. 

That,  however,  did  seem  to  confuse  the  thing  to  Mr.  Green,  so  I 
accomplished  nothing  with  Mr.  Green.  I  saw  Mr.  Kearns,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann,  Mr.  Hartley,  as  these  gentlemen  know,  and  discussed  with  them 
the  Hollywood  situation  and  the  matter  of  the  investigation.  The 
only  other  thing  of  interest  that  happened  on  my  trip  east  is  I  also 
talked  with  Mr.  Casey  in  New  York  about  the  investigation.  And 
after  that,  on  my  way  back,  I  decided  on  my  own  to  go  to  Indianapolis 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Hutcheson.  He  had  not  been  in  Wash- 
ington.   He  left  the  day  before  I  arrived.    I  was  unable  to  see  him. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me,  up  to  this  point,  I  hadn't  been  thinking  of 
the  three-man  committee.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  see  them, 
but  I  telephoned — Mr.  Casey,  I  must  say,  had  told  me  in  New  York 
Mr.  Hutcheson  was  not  in  Indianapolis,  but  was  some  place  up  in  the 
woods  on  a  vacation  hunting. 

However,  I  telephoned  Indianapolis  from  Chicago  and  spoke  with 
Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson,  who  is  first  vice  president — I  think  he  is  a 
vice  president,  anyway — of  the  carpenter'  brotherhood,  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  go  see  Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson,  vice  president 
of  the  union,  and  Mr.  Bill  Hutcheson's  son,  to  try  to  clarify  certain 
points  I  myself  was  bothered  about. 

I  went  to  Indianapolis  and  then  I  suddenly  realized  that  Mr.  Birth- 
right was  also  located  in  Indianapolis,  and  decided  to  go  and  see  him. 
I  saw  him  and  I  described  the  other  day  the  gist  of  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Birthright. 

I  will  only  add  this  to  that  about  my  talk  with  Mr.  Birthright. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  Mr.  Birthright  did  mention  Mr. 
Hutcheson  numerous  times  in  the  conversation,  but  at  no  time  did  I 
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get  the  impression  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  had  in  any  way  forced  Mr. 
Birthright  or  the  committee  to  do  anything,  I  did  certainly  get  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Hutcheson,  like  everybody  else  in  the  picture,  was 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  Mr.  Birthright  because  Mr.  Birthright  would 
have  been  very  happy  if  the  December  directive  had  been  accepted  by 
everybody  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  thought  they  had  written  it  and 
no  trouble  had  arisen.  So  he  was  annoyed  at  Mr.  Hutcheson  and 
everybody  else  who  had  anything  to  do  with  creating  the  causing  of 
the  flifficulties  that  had  arisen  out  of  it. 

But  at  no  time  did  he  give  me  the  impression  he  had  been  forced  by 
Mr.  Hutcheson  to  do  anything. 

I  talked,  then,  with  Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson  and  I  told  Mr.  Morris 
Hutcheson  that  I  thought  the  position  that  his  father  had  taken  all 
through  this,  at  least  as  it  had  been  reported  to  me  by  people  like  the 
screen  actors,  had  not  in  any  way  materially  helped  to  settle  this  or 
even  helped  his  own  people.    I  thought  he  was  making  a  great  mistake. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  I  have  never  held  any  brief  for  Mr. 
Hutcheson.  I  publicly  and  severely  ci'iticized  him  in  a  speech  that 
has  been  entered  into  the  record  for  reference.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  I  am  a  Democrat,  so  that  is  one  reason  we  wouldn't  see  eye  to  eye, 
anyway. 

I  did  not  think  his  attitude  had  been  very  helpful  at  all.  I  had 
the  impression  he  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  concerned  about  the 
people  out  here  in  Hollywood  who  were  out  of  work.  I  had  been 
told,  or  had  gained  the  impression,  gathered  the  impression  from 
things  that  had  been  said  so  often  by  the  screen  actors  and  the  position 
that  was  taken  so  often  by  the  lATSE  and  the  producers,  that  the 
main  stumblinir  block  to  any  kind  of  arbitration  was  Mr.  Hutcheson. 
He  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  kind  of  arbitration.  That  was  the 
impression  I  had  when  I  went  to  Indianapolis. 

I  told  Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson  in  my  opinion  his  father  was  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  lATSE.  And  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  producers  were  allied  with  the  lATSE,  every  time  an  arbitra- 
tion proposal  was  made,  and  every  time  an  arbitration  proposal  was 
made  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  simply  rejected  it  and  said,  "I  won't  arbi- 
trate anything"  the  odium  falls  on  him. 

I  said,  "Why  doesn't  lie  show  a  willingness  to  go  along  part  way  in 
this  thing  and  find  out  to  what  extent  Mr.  Walsh  is  willing  to  arbi- 
trate?" As  long  as  they  can  refuse,  simply  because  Mr.  Hutcheson 
won't  answer,  the  odium  falls  on  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson  told  me  I  had  been  misinformed,  that  his 
father  was  not  opposed  to  arbitration,  had  never  been  opposed  to  ar- 
bitration. He  had  taken  the  same  position  throughout  the  whole 
dispute,  and  his  position  was  this:  Tliat  he  would  not  go  to  any  arbi- 
tration in  which  Mr.  Walsh  predetermined  the  results  of  that  arbitra- 
tion by  laying  down  his  own  conditions,  namely,  the  basis  of  the  arbi- 
tration should  be  simply  the  December  directive,  as  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  omitting  the  interpretation  of  the  men  who  had  written 
the  directive.  From  the  very  beginning  his  position  had  been  this, 
that  he  was  agreeable  to  any  proposals  of  arbitration,  provided  that 
the  basis  for  that  arbitration  should  be  either  both  the  December  direc- 
tive, as  explained  by  the  August  clarification — both  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  arbitration,  or  in  the  event  that  the  other  parties  would 
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not  accept  that  August  clarification,  then  Mr.  Hutcheson  would  be 
agreeable  to  arbitration  upon  this  basis :  Both  the  December  directive 
and  the  August  explanation  be  thrown  out  the  window  and  we  start 
all  over  again  arbitrating  the  thing  from  the  beginning. 

I  asked  him  if  I  could  go  back  to  Hollywood  and  say  that  he  was 
definitely  committed  to  that  proposition,  and  he  said,  "Definitely, 
yes." 

An  arbitration  on  either  of  those  two  bases  was  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Hutcheson  and  had  ahvays  been,  and  he  personally  had  heard  Mr.  Bill 
Hutcheson  tell  the  screen  actors  that  in  Chicago.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  carpenters. 

It  seemed  to  me  and  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sound  position,  in  view 
of  all  of  the  obscurity,  the  denials  and  counterdenials,  and  contra- 
dictions that  have  gone  on ;  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  other  sound 
basis  for  arbitration  except  those  two  positions,  the  original  directive 
as  interpreted  by  the  men  who  wrote  it,  or  starting  all  over  again  from 
the  beginning  and  deciding  the  jurisdictional  lines  clearly.  The  only 
third  alternative  possible  is  simply  an  arbitration  on  the  basis  of  the 
December  directive,  interpeted  by  the  men  that  made  it. 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  participation  in  this  dispute. 

I  would  like  to  simply  summarize  my  conclusions  by  saying  it  seemed 
to  me  throughout,  on  the  basis  of  what  this  hearing  has  brought  out 
in  the  open,  the  essential  merits  are  established. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  conclusion  and  people  may  have  on  both 
sides,  even  with  good  will,  been  confused. 

Granted  the  producers  may  be  in  an  extremely  difficult  position  in 
this  thing,  the  essential  merits  have  been  established  as  brought  out 
in  this  hearing.  In  fact,  the  carpenters  have  been  deprived  of  work 
which  the  December  directive  of  1945,  as  explained  by  the  men  who 
wrote  it,  never  intended  they  should  be  deprived  of.  It  seems  to  me 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kearns  in  this  hearing  is  very  pertinent. 

Mr.  Kearns  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  remarked  here  one  day — 
and  Mr.  Freeman  made  very  much  the  same  statement  from  this  wit- 
ness stand — one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  an  American  is  the  right  to  a 
job,  particularly  if  he  was  a  workingman  with  a  wife  and  children; 
that  no  man  would  deprive  him  of  his  job. 

I  think  the  basis  for  the  position  of  the  carpenters  is  simply  that 
there  can  be  no  equity,  certainly,  in  depriving  men  of  their  jobs 
which  admittedly  for  25  years  that  they  held  simply  on  the  basis  of 
an  ambiguous  phrase  or  interpretation  made  erroneously  by  the  man 
that  wrote  it,  to  deprive  men  of  jobs  they  have  held  for  25  years.  That 
is  why  there  has  been  so  much  feeling  in  this  matter  by  men  deprived 
of  their  jobs,  simply  on  that  basis. 

I  think  there  is  still  less  equity  to  still  deprive  men  of  those  jobs 
since  the  authors  of  the  directive  have  made  it  clear  they  never  had 
any  such  intention  of  depriving  those  men  of  tliose  jobs.  In  making 
suggestions  for  settlement.  No.  1,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  just 
settlement  unless  the  men  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  jobs  are 
restored  to  them.  There  can  be  no  just  settlement  unless  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  jobs,  because  they,  out  of 
loyalty  have  supported  the  carpenters — were  erroneously  deprived  of 
their  jobs — are  restored  to  their  jobs.  That  means  the  members  of  local 
683,  for  example. 
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As  Mr.  McCann  remarked  at  the  opening  of  today's  hearing,  there 
have  been  men  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  jobs  simply  because 
they  freely  expressed  themselves  and  took  a  position  in  their  union 
and  went  along  with  the  majority  decision  of  their  union  and  there- 
fore refused  to  cross  picket  lines,  and  supported  the  carpenters  in 
what  they  thought  was  a  just  position.  Those  men  have  been  deprived 
of  their  jobs,  have  been  expelled  from  their  unions. 

I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  just  basis  in  support  of  this.  I  think 
arbitration  machinery  has  got  to  be  set  up  which  can  prevent  this  kind 
of  thing  happening  again. 

The  lATSE  has  expressed  concern  over  what  it  regards  as  a  threat 
to  its  existence  in  Hollywood,  the  fear  that  encroachments  will  be  made 
on  it  and  eventually  drive  it  out  of  Hollywood.  A  good  kind  of  arbi- 
tration machinery  should  be  able  to  provide  the  lATSE  the  kind  of 
security  it  says  it  desires,  so  it  won't  feel  it  has  to  wage  war  to  the 
finish  to  destroy  the  CSU.  It  can  be  secure  in  Hollywood  in  its  posi- 
tion under  a  fair  form  of  arbitration  machinery,  which  will  protect 
its  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  can  be  no  just  settlement  and  no  peace  in 
Hollywood  unless  the  lATSE  abandons  its  policy  of  a  fight  to  the 
finish  with  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

I  think  they  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  getting  along  together 
in  Hollywood  with  all  these  other  groups.  The  rank  and  file,  none 
of  the  unions  want  this  kind  of  a  thing  to  happen.  Therefore,  the 
policy  of  a  leadership  which  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  drive  all  other 
unions  out  of  Hollywood,  to  destroy  those  unions,  that  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  secure,  that  is  a  policy  which  manifestly  leads  to  trouble 
and  must  lead  to  trouble.  There  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  that  kind 
of  a  policy  exists.  There  can  be  no  settlement  of  this  and  no  peace 
in  Hollywood  unless  there  is  good  will  on  both  sides.  That  is  what 
is  chiefly  wanting. 

The  chief  thing,  I  think,  that  might  come  out  of  this  hearing,  this 
investigation,  is  the  exposition,  the  realization  of  facts  which  may 
force  public  pressure  to  demand  good  will  on  all  sides,  the  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  other  fellow  in  Hollywood  and  set  up  arbitration 
machinery  and  rely  upon  that,  rather  than  on  war  to  the  finish,  to 
iron  out  differences  that  arise. 

I  also  think  the  producers  must  revamp  their  labor  policy.  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  I  don't  know  it  has  been  brought  out  in  this  hear- 
ing, and  I  think  it  should  be  brought  out  in  this  hearing — it  has  been 
touched  upon,  but  I  think  it  could  be  gone  into  much  more  deeply 
than  it  has  been  gone  into — the  question  of  who  determines  labor 
policy  in  the  studios. 

Now,  the  name  of  Nick  Schenck,  I  think,  figures  largely  in  the 
Hollywood  trouble,  and  his  name — the  industry  representatives  on 
the  stand  impressed  me  as  being  very  anxious  to  keep  Mr.  Nick 
Schenck's  name  out  of  it.  Mr.  Mannix  reacted  here  on  the  stand,  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  as  though  he  hardly  knew  the  man.  Yet,  it 
is  common  knowledge  around  Hollywood  it  is  Mr.  Nick  Schenck  who 
calls  the  tune  in  Hollywood.  Loew's,  Inc.,  controls  MGM.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Schenck,  his  brother,  is  production  manager  over  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox.  It  seems  to  me  regarding  any  reversal  of  policy  in 
Hollywood  there  always  seems  to  be  a  flight  to  New  York  by  some  of 
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the  key  officials  in  Hollywood,  to  see  Mr.  Nick  Schenck.  Those  meet- 
ings are  then  followed  by  enunciations  of  policy. 

I  think  this  fact  is  significant,  if  it  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Pat  Casey  has 
been  described  here  repeatedly  as  labor  relations  man  for  the  major 
producers  in  Hollywood.  I  think  he  has  performed  the  functions  of 
that  role  during  the  years.  I  think  it  should  be  interesting  to  know 
who  employed  Mr.  Pat  Casey.  I  think  it  is  a  fact — I  don't  think 
there  is  any  secret  about  this — Mr.  Casey  was  employed  by  Mr.  Nick 
Schenck.     That  has  been  my  impression. 

If  that  is  so,  if  Mr.  Casey  was  an  employee  of  Mr.  Nick  Schenck's, 
if  Mr.  Schenck  paid  Mr.  Casey's  salary  and  the  producers  did  not, 
and  yet  Mr.  Casey  represented  all  the  producers  in  the  labor  policy 
I  think  it  is  indicating  something  important  and  significant  about  who 
determines  labor  policy  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCanx.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Casey  clarify  that. 

Father  Dunne.  Thank  j^ou.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  contribute. 
Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY,  Yes,  I  have  some.    Does  Mr.  Cobb  have  any  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  have  questions. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  for  5  minutes  at  the  request  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  before  you  recess,  may  I  say  a  word  ?  I  desire, 
when  we  get  through  with  these  questions,  to  introduce  in.tlie  record 
the  documents  given  me  by  Mr.  Flanagan  this  morning. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  recess  is  at  the  request  of  the  witness. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Father  Dunne,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Luddy. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  think  inap- 
propriate, I  hope  that  you  will  rule  them  inadmissible.  I  am  going  to 
follow  the  rule  of  submitting  questions  that  are  presented  to  me,  to 
avoid  any  charge  of  unfairness. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  will  not  allow  me ;  I  will. 

Mr.  McCann.  Most  of  these  questions,  I  think,  can  be  answered 
very  briefly  and  won't  take  an  undue  length  of  time. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Farther  Dunne,  you  were  the  author,  were  you  not,  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  June  20,  1947,  edition  of  the  Commonweal, 
entitled  "Peace  in  Jail"? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  time  you  prepared  that  article,  you  knew,  did 
you  not,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Sorrell  had  served  a  jail  sentence  and  paid 
a  fine  for  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  1945  strike  ? 

Father  Dunne.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Sorrell  had  been  in  jail  on  several 
occasions.  I  didn't  know — I  don't  know  that  I  knew^  he  paid  a  fine ;  no. 
I  don't  question  it.    Possibly  he  paid  a  fine.    I  have  paid  fines,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  time  you  prepared  that  article,  you  knew,  did 
you  not,  that  Mr.  Sorrell  was  under  indictment  for  conspiracy  as  a 
result  of  his  activities  in  the  1946  strike  ? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McCann.  In  the  article  above  referred  to  appearing  in  the  June 
20,  1947,  issue  of  the  Commonweal,  you  referred  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  did 
you  not,  as  possessing  "certain  of  the  qualities  which  to  me  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  genuine  holiness"? 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't  like  to  end  the  quote  there.  That  is  a  quote, 
but  I  mean  I  think  the  full  context  should  be  read  of  what  I  stated, 
because  I  went  on  to  explain  in  what  sense  I  used  the  words  "genuine 
holiness." 

Mr.  McCann.  You  used  it,  but  it  was  in  a  context  you  think  should 
also  be  included? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct.  I  will  explain  the  context,  if  you 
want  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  do  so,  if  you  desire  to. 

Father  Dunne.  I  went  on  to  say  that  after  stating,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Sorrell  had  some  of  the  qualities  which  reflected  what  I  regarded 
as  holiness,  I  went  on  to  say : 

Maybe  I  am  a  sucker,  but  the  meaning  of  "holiness"  itself  was  something  that 
so  many  erroneous  views  exist  about. 

I  had  so  many  people,  unlike  Mr.  Sorrell,  that  have  all  the  external 
trappings  that  pass  in  the  minds  of  most  people  for  holiness.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  respectability,  wear  the  garments  of  righteous- 
ness, the  outside  of  the  cup  made  clean,  but  who  know  nothing  of  jus- 
tice or  mercy  or  charity  and  shut  the  Kingdom  of  God  against  men. 

Mr.  Sorrell,  these  are  not  the  words  of  the  article,  this  is  the  sense, 
this  is  my  opinion,  though  he  lacks  many  of  the  external  signs  that 
many  people,  as  in  the  time  of  Pharisees,  themselves  confuse  with  holi- 
ness, the  external  appearance  of  respectability ;  though  he  is  a  rough 
person  externally  in  appearance,  he  has  native  goodness  and  integrity 
and  honesty.  He  speaks  liis  mind,  sometimes  bluntly.  He  has  given 
and  taken  many  a  blow  fighting  for  things  and  principles  and  people 
he  believes  in — and  I  inject  the  remark  I  have  already  remarked  in 
the  article — he  was.  after  all,  not  a  saint,  and  consequently  was  capable 
of  anger,  flaring  up,  and  even  capable  of  violence.  Many  good  men 
when  vital  issues  are  at  stake,  when  they  think  their  personal  honor 
has  been  infringed  upon,  are  capable  of  flaring  up  and  resorting  to 
violence. 

As  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  it  is  not  a  reflection  on  his  character  basically.  He 
impresses  me  as  a  man  who  was  honest  and  has  integrity  and  has 
fought  for  people  and  things  he  believed  in,  and  was  willing  to  go  to 
jail  and  remain  in  jail  so  long  as  he  has  a  clear  conscience. 

He  is  capable  of  kindness  and  tenderness  and  affection.  I  have  seen 
it  in  his  attitude  toward  some  of  his  people.  All  those  things  impress 
me  as  bein  gmarks  of  precondition  of  holiness.     That  is  the  context. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  1945  and  1946 
strike  several  thousand  strikers  were  arrested  as  a  result  of  their  activ- 
ities on  massed  picket  lines? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  jMcCann.  When  some  of  such  persons  so  arrested  were  tried  in 
court,  charged  with  penal  offenses,  did  you  testify  as  a  character  wit- 
ness for  them  ? 

Father  Dunne.  I  did.  But  I  think  I  should  be  permitted  to  explain 
that,  too,  Mr.  McCann. 
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Mr,  McCann".  I  think  that  is  reasonable,  sir. 

Father  Dunne.  I  testified  in  two  of  the  mass  trials  as  a  character 
witness  for  two  witnesses.  One  of  these  men,  a  rank  and  file  member 
of  the  union,  local  1421,  is  a  man  whom  I  had  come  to  know  through 
my  superior,  the  Father  at  the  university.  He  had  come  to  see  me,  not 
in  connection  with  the  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  even  know 
he  was  connected  with  the  unions  out  on  strike. 

This  man  had  written  a  scenario.  He  was  a  very  devout,  pious, 
religious  man,  a  Catholic,  and  he  had  written  this  scenario.  He  asked 
the  priest  of  Loyola  University  if  he  would  submit  it  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  to  see  if  there  were  any  theological  or  philo- 
sophical errors.  It  was  a  scenario  for  a  motion  picture  on  the  existence 
of  God. 

I  came  to  know  the  man  very  well.  He  was  very  religious,  very 
devout,  very  pious,  a  very  respectable  citizen.  He  got  caught  in  this 
thing  and  he  asked  me  to  appear  and  testify  as  a  character  witness, 
and  I  did.  I  testified  as  to  the  kind  of  man  I  had  come  to  know  him 
as  a  respectable  citizen  that  got  caught  as  thousands  of  people  have 
been  caught  in  a  situation. 

The  mere  fact  they  have  been  arrested  does  not  itself  brand  them 
as  being  bad  citizens. 

I  know  these  people,  hundi'eds  of  them  intimately,  and  they  are  as 
good  citizens  as  I  am,  fighting  for  things  they  believe  in.  Some  of 
them  are  confused,  perhaps,  sometimes. 

The  fact  he  had  been  arrested  along  with  the  others  was  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  man's  basic  integrity  or  on  him  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  I  so  testified. 

My  view  of  these  mass  trials  is  they  have  been  the  travesty  of  justice. 
I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  issues  in  this.  I  regard 
these  mass  trials  as  a  travesty  of  justice. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question  sufficiently 
and  had  a  chance  to  explain  it.  Do  you  know  that  the  CSU  News, 
an  official  publication  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  issued  on 
July  12,  1947,  quotes  excerpts  from  letters  of  yours  to  Mr.  Sorrell, 
telling  of  the  effectiveness  of  your  Commonweal  article? 

Father  Dunne.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  don't  see  issues  of 
the  CSU  News.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  very  few.  Occasionally  some- 
body hands  me  one.    I  don't  know  what  the  reference  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  already  answered  the 
next  question,  so  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.    Let's  omit  that. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prepared  the  questions 
before  the  witness  testified. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see  no  reason  to  ask  a  question  where  he  has  testi- 
fied on  it.    I  see  no  reason  for  the  next  one,  do  you,  sir? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  want  the  next  one,  sir  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  aware  that  at  that  same  meeting  Mr.  Sorrell 
praised  you  very  highly  for  the  good  work  you  had  done  for  the  CSU 
and  commented,  I  assume  jocularly,  "We  Communists  are  a  happy 
group  of  people  and  ought  to  invite  Father  Dunne  here  to  preach 
to  us  in  return  for  everything  he  has  done  for  us"  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  a  lie. 
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Father  Dunne.  That  is  all  ri^ht.  I  am  not  aware  that — I  never 
heard  that  before.  I  was  in  the  East.  I  don't  know  what  transpired 
at  the  meeting.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  significance  to  the  remark. 
Mr.  Sorrell  has  more  than  once  said  to  me  jocularly,  because  he  has 
been  called  a  Red,  as  I  have,  too,  falsely,  and  he  has  used  the  expres- 
sion to  me,  "We  Reds"  jokingly;  it  doesn't  surprise  me  at  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  aware  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions  held  on  July  16, 1947,  Charles  Sproul,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Sorrell,  made  a  report  and  stated  that  Mr.  Sorrell  had  told 
him  he,  Sorrell,  had  talked  long  distance  with  Father  Dunne  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Father  Dunne.  I  am  sure  that  is  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  I  don't  care  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  goes  out. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Sproul  stated  that  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  "had  sent  Father  Dunne  to  Washing- 
ton to  make  contacts  on  its  behalf"  ? 

He  has  answered  they  did. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Sproul  stated  that 
Father  Dunne  had  said  he  had  talked  with  Lindelhof  and  Hutcheson 
during  the  executive  board  session,  as  well  as  with  Senator  Taft  and 
Congressman  Hartley  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  July  23,  1947,  on  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions,  Mr.  Skelton  reported  to  the  members  that 
"reports  coming  from  Father  Dunne  in  New  York  have  been  most 
encouraging,"  and  that  Mr.  Skelton  also  stated  that  Father  Dunne  had 
been  given  a  list  of  names  by  the  CSU  to  contact  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Already  answered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  aware  that  at  that  meeting  on  July  23, 1947, 
Mr.  Skelton  stated  that  Father  Dunne  had  reported  having  met  with 
most  of  the  ])oople  who  were  on  the  list  given  him  by  the  CSU  and 
that  he.  Father  Dunne,  had  given  them  very  convincing  talks  on  behalf 
of  the  CSU? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Likewise,  it  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  on  Sunday  night,  February  1,  1947,  speak 
from  the  same  platform  to  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  with  Vincente 
Toledano,  the  well-known  Communist  leader  of  Mexican  trade-unions, 
and  did  you  begin  your  speech  by  saying : 

Speaking  here  on  the  same  platform  with  Mr.  Toledano  is  like  coming  into  the 
big  leagues ;  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  I  have  stepped  out  of  my  class. 

Father  Dunne.  In  answering  that  question,  I  should  like  to  explain. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  free  to  do  so. 

Father  Dunne.  The  answer  is  "Yes" ;  I  spoke  at  that  meeting  with 
Mr.  Vincente  Toledano.  I  did  make  that  remark.  The  imputation, 
of  course,  of  the  question  and  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from 
this  is  that  recently  I  got  a  very  vicious  attack  on  me  in  a  column  of 
the  Hollywood  Citizen  News  which  indicated  I  run  Avith  the  Com- 
munists or  I  associate  with  them  or  I  approve  of  Mr.  Toledano's 
philosophy. 

This  is  what  happened :  I  had  spoken  the  previous  Sunday  night 
at  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions'  meeting.  They  had  asked  me  to 
return  the  following  Sunday  night  and  speak.     I  said  I  would. 
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Mr.  Toledano,  who  is  president  of  the  Latin- American  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  vice  president  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  and  official  delegate  to  the  International  Labor  Office,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  now  a  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— he  happened  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  that  week  attending  a  confer- 
ence between  management  and  labor,  representing  all  petroleum- 
producing  countries. 

Somebody,  I  don't  know  who,  in  the  conference,  because  of  his 
prominence  as  a  labor  leader,  because  of  his  influence  in  Latin- 
American  circles,  asked  him  to  speak  at  this  meeting. 

I  learned  Mr.  Toledano  was  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  so  the  question 
arose  in  my  mind,  "Should  I  appear  at  the  meeting  or  should  I  stay 
away  simply  because  he  was  there?"  I  saw  no  reason  then  and  I  see 
no  reason  now  for  staying  away. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  not  afraid  of  Communists.  I  am  not 
a  Communist.  I  am  not  a  Communist  fellow-traveler.  I  sympathize 
with  them.  I  sympathize  with  Communists.  I  sympathize  with  any- 
body that  is  intellectually  confused.  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  cannot  hate  anybody.  I  don't  hate  Communists.  We  must  love, 
not  only  our  neighbor  but  our  enemy,  assuming  the  Communist  is  our 
■  enemy.  I  have  no  hatred  for  him.  I  maintain  personal  relations  of 
the  friendliest  kind  with  Communists,  or  anybody  else.  That  is  part 
of  my  philosophy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  stay  away  from  a  meeting  simply 
because  Communists  are  there.     There  were  thousands  of  people  there. 

The  reason  I  appeared  that  evening  along  with  Mr.  Toledano,  was 
that  thousands  of  people  going  home  afterward  would  say  to  them- 
selves, "The  Communists  aren't  the  only  people  interested  in  justice. 
They  are  not  our  only  friends.  Here  is  somebody  else  that  is  a  friend 
of  ours,"  so  far  as  any  bad  effect  of  it  is  concerned. 

The  remark  I  made  about  Mr.  Toledano,  yes,  I  made  that  remark. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  this :  I  don't  know  if  Mr,  Toledano  is  a  Com- 
munist. He  has  been  said  to  be  a  Communist.  He  has  denied  it.  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Toledano  after  the  meeting  that  night  and  I  thought 
some  of  his  remarks  rather  interesting,  in  any  case.  The  fact  that  I 
made  this  remark  in  no  way  indicated  that  I  agree  with  his  particular 
political  philosophy.    We  might  be  poles  apart  politically. 

The  introductory  remark  was  a  gracious  remark  to  a  man  who  might 
differ  with  me  politically  and  philosophically  and  socially  and  every 
other  way.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  world  figure.  I  am  a  nobody.  I  am  a 
little  fish  in  the  stream.  Consequently,  Mr.  Toledano  is  in  the  "big 
league,"  speaking  in  the  vernacular. 

He  is  a  man  of  world  prominence.  I  am  a  nobody.  That  is  simply 
the  sense  I  used  the  term  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  adequate.    Let's  go  ahead. 

Did  you  on  March  9,  1947,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  strikers  held  in 
the  Olympic  Auditorium  speak  from  the  same  platform  with  Philip 
Connelly,  secretary  of  the  CIO  in  Los  Angeles,  Averil  Berman,  and 
Herbert  Sorrell? 

Father  Dunne.  I  did,  and  I  have  spoken  from  the  same  platform  on 
other  occassions. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  were  you  ordained  a  priest? 

Father  Dunne.  On  June  i9,  1936. 
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Mr.  McCann.  When  you  wrote  the  article  entitled  "Peace  in  Jail" 
wliich  appeared  in  the  June  20,  1947,  edition  of  the  Commonweal  and 
in  which  you  referred  to  Mr.  Sorrell  as  possessing  "certain  of  the 
qualities  which  to  me  are  a  reflection  of  genuine  holiness,'''  had  you 
read  and  were  you  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  following  docu- 
ments : 

(a)  Report  of  subcommittee  on  law  and  order  of  the  assembly  committee  on 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy  being  a  part  of  the  assembly  journal  of 
February  18,  1!J4U,  and  being  a  report  of  such  assembly  committee  on  the 
violence  and  break-down  of  law  and  order  in  the  1945  strike? 

Father  Dunne.  Is  this  to  identify  the  document  ?  Is  this  the  Tenney 
report  ? 

Mr.  LuDDT.  Don  Field. 

Father  Dunne.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  report.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  incidents  described  in  the  report.  I  already  made 
the  comment  about  my  view  of  violence. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  portion  of  the  Assembly  Journal  of  the  State  of 
California  dated  February  19,  191:6,  which  contains  a  partial  report 
of  the  Joint-Fact-Finding  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
California,  which  report  relates  to  certain  signatures  of  one  Herbert 
Sorrell  and  one  Herb  Stewart  and  the  testimony  of  John  L.  Harris 
and  Clark  Sellers,  handwriting  experts,  with  respect  to  such  signa- 
tures ? 

Father  Dunne.  Again  I  think  that  I  must  develop  my  answer.  I  am 
familiar 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  answer. 

Father  Dunne.  This  is  the  Tenney  report,  and  I  am  entirely  familiar 
with  it  and  completely  unconvinced  by  it.  I  am  familiar  with  Mr. 
Tenney.  I  have  had  personal  experiences  with  him.  I  place  very  little 
reliance  upon  the  kind  of  a  thing  Mr.  Tenney  has  done. 

I  have  come  to  know  Mr.  Sorrell  quite  intimately.  I  am  completely 
convinced  in  my  mind  Mr.  Sorrell  is  not  a  Communist.  The  evidence 
in  this  report  lias  been  submitted  to  me  and  is  entirely  unconvincing, 
based  upon  the  unsubstantiated  kind  of  thing  that  you  get  from  wit- 
nesses, who  know  nothing  about  their  background.  The  particular 
document  in  question,  that  purports  to  have  Mr.  Sorrell's  handwriting 
on  it,  I  have  seen  similar  things  happen  before,  and  the  original  has 
never  been  produced. 

I  believe  this  document  was  supplied  the  committee  by  Mr.  Koy 
Brewer,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who  has  a  very  definite  interest  in 
trying  to  smear  the  conference  people  as  all  Communists. 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Sorrell  about  communism  off  the  record.  How 
do  you  get  to  know  the  people  are  not  Communists  ?  From  talking  to 
them.  How  would  I  know  Mr.  McCann  was  not  a  Comunist?  Talk- 
ing to  Mr.  McCann  and  his  philosophy  of  life,  economic  philosophy, 
comes  out  and  I  can  see  a  man  that  believes  in  these  things  couldn't  be 
a  Communist  because  of  the  contradiction  between  this  kind  of  thing 
and  the  communism  philosophy. 

If  there  are  handwriting  experts,  I  mean  experts  to  identify  hand- 
writing, I  also  know  there  are  experts  at  faking  handwriting.  One 
may  very  well  fool  the  other.  Photostatic  copy  of  a  document,  the 
original  of  which  has  never  been  produced,  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  me  against  the  background  of  everything  I  know  about 
Mr.  Sorrell  that  he  is  a  Communist. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  adequate.    Let's  proceed. 

How  okl  are  you,  Father? 

Father  Dunne.  42. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  your  position  on  the  faculty  of  Loyola  University 
that  of  an  associate  professor? 

Father  Dunne.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes.  I  have  never 
looked  in  our  catalog  to  see  how  I  am  listed.  I  think  I  am  listed  as 
associate  professor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  written  works  of  Rev. 
Gerald  C.  Tracey,  S.  J.  ? 

Father  Dunne.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  am.  What  are  the  works  in 
question  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well  now,  Father,  I  am  only  reading  questions.  I 
admit  my  ignorance.     I  have  never  read  any  of  them,  either. 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't  even  know  who  Father  Gerald  Tracey  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  next  question  is,  He  is  a  member  of  the  same  reli- 
gious order  as  you  are,  is  he  not  ? 

Father  Dunne.  There  are  about  20,000  of  us  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  has  been  handed  to  me  a  pamphlet  of  which 
Father  Treacy  is  the  author  entitled  "Industry  at  the  Crossroads." 
Are  you  acquainted  with  this  pamphlet  ? 

Father  Dunne.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  note  that  it  is  issued  under  the  imprimatur  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop  of  New  York,  on  July  3, 1946, 
and  that  it  contains  various  questions  and  answers.  On  page  20  the 
following  question  and  answer  appears : 

"In  the  case  of  a  just  strike,  what  are  the  obligations  of  the  strikers? 

"Not  to  injure  the  property  or  person  of  the  employer ;  not  to  employ 
violence ;  not  to  engage  in  riot  and  disorder." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement  ? 

Father  Dunne.  I  will  have  to  explain  to  what  extent  I  agree.  In 
general,  I  may  say  that  I  agree.  The  subject  of  violence — I  don't 
approve  of  violence,  but,  as  I  said  before,  issues  are  at  stake  and  people 
feel  very  deeply,  and  as  Congressman  Kearns  has  said,  and  as  Mr. 
Freeman  has  said,  there  are  a  few  things  that  men  feel  more  deeply 
concerned  about  than  their  jobs,  when  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  that  are  convinced  they  have  been  locked  out  of  their 
jobs,  the  jobs  have  been  stolen  from  them. 

They  are  concerned  about  their  security  and  wives  and  children. 
This  kind  of  thing  does  something  to  a  man,  when  he  sees  people  walk- 
ing in  to  take  his  job  away  from  him.  He  may  lose  his  temper  when 
people  are  trying  to  walk  through  picket  lines,  and  tempers  will  flare 
up  and  fights  ensue. 

The  cause  of  this  violence  is  the  injustice  that  lies  behind  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  people  of  their  jobs.  To  this  question  asked  me  this  mi^ht 
be  said :  For  the  purpose  of  drawing  conclusions  out  of  it,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  concrete  situation,  that  the  violence  occurred  here  on  the 
picket  line,  and  this  can  be  established,  was  by  no  means  limited  to  one 
side.  Many  of  the  pickets  were  provoked  to  attack.  This  can  be 
proved  with  motion  pictures  of  the  events. 

Pickets  resorted  to  violence  on  occasion,  breaking  through  the  picket 
lines  on  occasion,  and  on  occasion  the  police  used  violence  without 
necessity.     This  can  be  demonstrated  with  motion  pictures. 
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I  have  myself  seen  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  brutal 
and  sadistic  things  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life  in  one  of  these 
motion-picture  strikes,  the  kind  of  violence  for  which  there  is  no  justi- 
fication to  me. 

It  was  a  man  being  carried  across  the  street  by  four  policemen.  Two 
of  them  were  holding  his  arms,  one  each,  and  two  carrying  his  feet,  one 
each.  They  were  carrying  him  like  a  sack  of  wheat  along  the  street.  A 
fifth  policeman  was  going  along  with  them  and  smashing  his  fist  down 
into  the  defenseless  face  of  this  man,  and  repeating  that  all  the  way 
across  the  street.  That  is  the  kind  of  violence,  as  I  say,  and  these 
things  are  the  result  of  a  tense  situation  that  is  the  result  of  injustice. 
I  say  it  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  answered  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  there  are  about  six  or  seven  more  questions 
which  relate  to  statements  made  by  other  clergymen  and  Popes  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  believe  they  are  immaterial.  I  think  this  has  been 
sufficiently  gone  into. 

Now,  I  not  trying  to  refuse  any  question,  but  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  go  into  theological  dissertations  by  the  Popes  and  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  you  "will  excuse  me,  I  am  going 
to  pass  those  questions. 

Sir.  LuDDY.  Am  I  permitted  to  make  a  statement  here  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  counsel  be  permitted  to 
make  the  statement,  or  if  he  would  prefer,  I  will  read  the  questions  and 
as  I  read  them  state  why  I  will  object  to  them. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  Mr.  McCann  the  questions 
are  questions  taken  from  the  works  of  Father  Tracey,  "Industry  at  the 
Crossroads",  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  Mr.  McCann  is  of  the 
opinion  they  are  not  proper  questions  to  ask  the  reverend  gentleman 
upon  the  witness  stand,  then  I  would  ask,  since  the  court  reporter  has  a 
copy  of  the  questions,  that  the  questions  which  were  omitted  between 
those  which  he  has  finished  and  those  where  he  begins,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  become  part  of  the  record,  as  sought  to  be  asked  by  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  any  of  the  remaining  questions  pertinent  to  the 
issue  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  understanding  may  I  go 
ahead  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  to  see  what  we  are  omitting?  I 
will  start  to  ask  questions  where  I  think  they  are  appropriate. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  imagine  some  of  the  other  counsel  have  questions, 
too? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  didn't  have  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  read  the  questions  which  I  am  not  asking 
then.    I  think  it  is  fair  to  do  it  that  way.    [Reading :] 

I  also  observe  on  page  21  the  following  questions  and  answers : 

'"What  are  the  effects  of  a  strike? 

"It  not  only  affects  employers  and  workers,  but  is  extremely  injurious  to 
trade  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  public.  On  such  occasions  violence 
and  disorder  are  not  far  oil:  and  the  public  peace  is  often  threatened." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 
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I  omit  that. 

"Is  it  just  to  picket  during  a  strike? 

"Yes,  provided  it  is  peaceful  picketing.  Picketing  is  merely  dramatizing  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly.  If  it  means  violence,  disorder 
or  injury  to  anyone,  it  is  unjust." 

Mr.  Kearns.  There  is  no  answer  required. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  answer. 

Mr,  Kearns.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  put  in  the  record.  We  will 
place  them  in  the  record, 

Mr.  LuDDT.  Why  don't  you  do  that,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  McCann,  I  am  passing  all  the  questions  on  page  2,  That  is, 
we  will  show  them  in  the  record  here,  but  not  actually  asked. 

"What  is  the  practical  danger  in  every  strike?" 

"The  danger  of  radical,  unprincipled  leaders  or  individuals  controlling  its 
technique." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 

"What  is  the  Government's  duty  toward  radical  leadership?" 

"While  all  men  may  justly  strive  to  better  their  conditions,  neither  justice 
nor  the  common  good  allows  any  individual  to  seize  the  property  of  another, 
to  lay  violent  hands  thereon.  While  the  vast  number  of  workers  prefer  to 
better  themselves  by  honest  means,  there  are  some  who  are  guided  by  vicious 
principles.  Their  main  purpose  is  to  rouse  their  fellows  to  disorder,  violence, 
and  revolution.  Government  should  intervene  to  restrain  such  firebrands,  to 
save  the  woricers  from  being  led  astray ;  and  to  protect  lawful  owners  from 
spoliation." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 

"Did  Leo  XIII  warn  against  the  false  leaders  of  labor?" 

"Yes,"  in  Christian  Democracy  (1896),  he  urged  the  clergy  and  all  inter- 
tested  in  the  labor  problem  to  warn  workers  'to  beware  of  sedition  and  seditious 
persons  wherever  found,  and  to  hold  inviolable  the  rights  of  every  one." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 

On  page  22,  the  following  question  and  answer  appears : 

"Did  any  other  Pope  show  his  anxiety  in  this  regard?" 

"Yes,  Pius  X,  in  1903,  speaking  on  Christian  social  action,  stated :  'The  obliga- 
tions of  the  worker  are  these :  To  perform  completely  and  faithfully  the  work 
freely  and  equitably  agreed  upon;  not  to  injure  owners  in  their  property  or 
persons ;  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence  even  in  the  defense  of  their  own 
rights ;  and  not  to  make  their  demands  by  disturbing  the  public  peace.'  " 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 

On  page  23,  the  following  question  and  answer  appears: 

"What  is  the  jurisdictional  strike?" 

"A  strike  caused  by  a  dispute  between  two  unions  concerning  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  workers.  It  is  wrong.  It  unjustly  harms  management,  the 
public,  and  even  the  workers  themselves.  It  is  fatal  to  the  interests  of  sound 
imionism." 

Do  you  agree  with  the  foregoing  quoted  statement? 

I  will  start  to  read  again  now,     [Reading :] 

Do  you  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  in  the  fall  of  1946  at  the 
studios,  insofar  as  it  related  to  mass  picketing  and  violence,  was  justified? 

Father  Dunne.  You  are  asking  that  question  ? 

Mr.  McCann,  Yes ;  I  ask  that. 

Father  Dunne.  I  think  I  can  only  answer  that  at  some  length. 
The  conduct  of  the  pickets  during  the  fall  of  1946  does  not — is  not  a 
blanket  pattern 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  some  questions,  too.  It  is  going  to  take  too 
long  here  to  finish  this  before  the  noon  hour.  I  have  to  get  back  here 
for  a  very  important  meeting,  so  we  will  finish  with  this  at  a  later 
time. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  one  word  in  regard  to  these 
questions?  Several  of  them,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  hardly  feel  are 
appropriate,  but  we  want  to  prevent  any  representative  of  any  group 
here  from  feeling  that  we  are  shutting  them  off  from  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  their  evidence.  I  feel  apologetic  in  asking  some  of  the  ques- 
tions.   I  feel  I  must  yield  to  counsel's  desires. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recall  Father  Dunne  to  the  stand  at  the  time 
I  tell  him.  Now  I  want  to  make  this  announcement :  I  am  going  to 
call  what  I  term  an  executive  session  at  2  p.  m.  today  of  all  those  who 
visited  the  studios  with  me  yesterday.  I  mean  the  representative 
groups  of  labor  and  their  associates.  I  would  like  to  have  the  counsel 
of  these  various  groups  appear. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  Mr.  Knight  be  present.  I  would 
like  Mr.  Boren  to  be  there.  I  would  like  Mr.  Casey,  because  of  his 
past  experience  in  the  industry,  to  be  present. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  so  I  can  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  them  some  things  that  I  observed  yesterday  and  a 
word  or  two  I  would  like  to  leave  with  them  over  the  week  end,  before 
we  probably  get  into  the  factual  testimony  on  the  labor  picture  from 
the  labor  standpoint. 

We  will  end  this  executive  session  by  5  minutes  to  3  and  continue 
with  the  open  hearing  at  3  p.  m.,  with  Father  Dunne  the  first  witness. 

We  stand  adjourned,  the  whole  assembly,  until  3  o'clock.  The  ex- 
ecutive session,  which  I  am  sorry  will  not  include  anybody  but  those 
mentioned,  will  meet  at  2. 

(At  12 :  05  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  3  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  asked  you  to  come  in  here  this 
afternoon  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  have  observed,  knowing  you 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  also  because  of  your  tour  together  yesterday 
in  the  studios,  and  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  in  no  way  to  be 
misunderstood. 

I  do  not  have  you  here  to  argue  about  anything,  nor  do  I  bring  you 
here  to  have  an  interdiscussion  among  yourselves.  I  don't  want  that. 
I  just  merely  wanted  to  expound  to  you  a  few  of  my  theories  about 
this  type  of  thing,  and  you  can  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  think  one  thing  which  should  be  remembered  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  reason  we  have  had  many  of  these  investigations  throughout 
the  country  is  because  we  on  the  labor  committee  have  felt  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know  why  disputes  like  this  one,  those  that  we 
have  had  all  throughout  the  country,  exist,  who  is  to  blame  for  it,  and 
after  all,  the  public  itself  eventually  are  the  real  group  of  people  that 
suffer  from  it,  besides  the  worries  and  cares  that  come  to  the  men 
themselves  or  the  industry  where  there  are  strikes  involved. 

I  have  always  been  a  very  forceful  exponent  of  labor.  I  have 
worked  all  my  life  since  the  time  I  was  a  kid.  My  father  gave  me 
$25  to  go  to  college  with,  and  I  think  that  is  the  last  dollar  I  ever  had 
anyone  give  me,  and  I  worked  my  way  through  college.  I  have 
always  worked. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  unions.  I  think  that  the  unions  and 
organization  through  unions  have  done  more  for  the  industrial  growth 
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of  the  country  probably  than  any  single  contribution  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  century,  and  it  has  not  been  until  the  last  8  or  9  years 
that  certain  leaders  among  the  unions  have  jeopardized  the  cause  of 
unionism.  They  have  placed  unions  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
They  have  legislated  within  their  own  organizations  to  cause  misun- 
derstandings among  the  unions,  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  toward  unions. 

As  the  result  we  have  been  forced  as  a  national  body  known  as  the 
Congress  to  effect  laws  that  will  try  to  correct  abuses.  Now,  I  know 
as  I  stand  here  and  talk  that  most  of  you  gentlemen  are  not  altogether 
in  approval  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  That  is  commonly  accepted 
throughout  labor  unions. 

Now,  I  am  here  to  defend  it.  I  voted  for  it.  I  am  proud  of  my  vote. 
I  am  sorry  we  had  to  put  legislation  on  the  book  known  as  labor  legis- 
lation. No  one  brought  it  about  but  conditions  like  this,  conditions 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

However,  I  don't  think  the  law  has  been  fairly  dealt  with.  I  don't 
think  the  union  leaders  have  tried  to  explain  the  full  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  have  merely  had  a  smear  campaign  against  the  authors 
rather  than  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

You  know  and  I  know,  as  I  stand  here  before  you,  that  I  could  talk 
with  all  of  you  and  let  every  union  man  in  America  vote  on  it  today, 
whether  they  are  for  it  or  against  it,  what  would  be  the  result?  Most 
of  the  provisions  would  appeal  to  the  men  and  they  would  vote  for 
it  if  you  would  leave  the  name  "Taft-Hartley"  out  of  it. 

So  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  think  that  unionism  should  be  fair 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  We  should  try  to  live  under  it  and  we  should 
not  try  to  kill  something  until  after  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  whether  it  functions  or  not,  because  I  can  truthfully  say  as  I  stand 
here  that  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  vote  for  any  resolution  or  amend- 
ment to  correct  any  phases  of  the  present  bill  that  do  not  function 
properly  toward  labor  and  management. 

The  thing  I  am  concerned  about  in  America  today  is  the  fact  that 
labor  has  placed  itself  in  a  very  precarious  position.  They  have  not 
stood  united  and  they  have  given  the  impression  to  the  public  that 
their  effort  is  selfishly  inclined  toward  their  own  phase  of  employ- 
ment, that  that  in  various  unions  is  the  only  thing  to  be  concerned 
with,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  worries  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  labor  today  certainly  should  be  able  to  work 
among  themselves.  Unions  should  have  a  very  fine  integrated  pro- 
gram. I  can't  understand  why  we  can't  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
why  we  can't  respect  the  jurisdiction  of  others,  if  you  want  to  say  it 
that  way,  and  how  any  one  union,  as  long  as  you  are  interested  in  the 
labor  movement  of  America,  would  want  to  do  things  to  keep  another 
man  who  belongs  to  another  union,  and  that  union  to  him  is  just  as 
sacred  as  your  own  could  be,  from  functioning  or  keep  men  out  of 
employment. 

We  are  about  to  open  up  the  labor  phase  of  this  hearing  here.  We 
have  gone  through  management  and  what  we  call  impartial  wit- 
nesses, and  we  have  had  the  three-man  committee  here.  Now  we  are 
going  to  start  down  through  the  line  with  labor,  and  I  know  what  I 
am  going  to  hear.  That  is  what  worries  me.  I  am  going  to  hear  this 
union  get  on  the  stand  and  give  the  other  unions  the  devil.     Then  I 
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am  going  to  hear  the  next  union  come  to  the  stand  and  give  the  next 
union  the  devil,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

When  we  take  all  the  subdivisions  of  all  these  unions  up  here  and 
the  labor  leaders,  when  the  testimony  is  written  in  the  book,  you  will 
have  debased  nobody  except  the  labor  movement  and  the  unions  in 
America.  You  are  not  going  to  hurt  me.  I  am  sitting  there  trying 
to  be  an  impartial  listener,  merely  gathering  evidence.  That  is  my 
charge  here.  But  you  and  the  witnesses  that  the  attorneys  call,  and 
you  as  individuals,  are  going  to  get  up  there,  rightfully  so,  and  pour 
out  your  heart  into  the  testimony  as  to  what  is  happening  in  this  juris- 
dictional dispute,  and  under  oath,  and  so  when  the  papers  come  out, 
and  the  press  has  been  fair,  as  I  have  said  here,  they  have  been  very 
fair — when  they  come  out,  however,  they  will  say  this  individual  says 
this  about  another  individual  and  another  individual  says  this  about 
that  individual,  and  who  reads  it?  The  public.  And  what  is  the 
impression  of  the  public  when  they  read  it  ? 

Let  me  take  you  back  to  Washington  during  the  full  hearing;  over 
2,000,000  words  of  testimony.  We  had  all  the  big  men  in  labor  there 
and  a  lot  of  the  big  men  in  industry,  and  those  labor  leaders  came  in 
to  defend  their  unions,  and  they  did  a  fine  job  of  it.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Wagner  bill  was  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation 
written  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
remember  Mr.  Green  holding  it  up  and  saying  that  that  was  it,  that  he 
helped  write  it;  Mr.  Bittner  the  same  way;  all  of  them;  and  yet  the 
reason  the  Wagner  bill  did  not  stand  up  is  because  why?  The  Wagner 
bill  was  abused  by  the  ones  who  wanted  it  enacted. 

It  goes  back  to  the  word  "abuse"  in  there,  not  full  consideration  of 
the  concept  of  the  bill,  and  so  then  after  listening  to  all  that  testimony 
we  sat  as  a  committee  and  we  wrote  new  legislation.  If  you  don't  think 
that  took  hours  and  hours  of  study  and  work,  trying  to  be  fair  to 
both  sides. 

I  only  had  one  thing  that  I  wanted  in  that  bill.  I  wanted  freedom 
of  speech.  I  wanted  freedom  of  both  sides  in  this  picture  of  industry 
and  labor,  and  I  say  I  would  be  just  as  critical  of  anj'  industry  that  does 
not  live  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  even  though  my  brother  may 
be  the  president  of  that  industry,  as  I  would  any  labor  group  that 
would  defy  it,  but  I  do  feel  that  as  an  employer  in  America  I  have 
that  right  to  know  my  men  that  work  for  me,  I  have  a  right  to  talk 
to  the  men,  and  I  believe  that  the  union  would  have  just  as  much  a 
right  to  say  the  boss  was  right  or  he  was  wrong,  and  I  think  the  em- 
ployer should  have  the  guts  to  get  up  before  his  men  and  admit  when 
he  was  wrong  and  say,  "I  didn't  do  right  by  you  boys  and  I  would 
like  to  do  this  or  the  other  thing,"  and  I  think  that  would  help  the 
employers. 

Now,  every  man  that  was  on  the  Labor  Committee  is  supposed  to  be 
against  labor,  and  I  would  like  to  stand  here  in  defense  of  the  group 
that  I  belong  to,  and  that  is  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  for  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
for  every  one  of  those  members  fought  just  as  much  for  provisions 
that  they  thought  protected  labor  as  for  the  management. 

We  didn't  all  win.  We  didn't  all  succeed.  We  didn't  all  succeed, 
lots  of  times,  and  I  wish  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  would  get 
the  testimony  of  that  full  hearing  of  that  committee,  it  is  all  there 
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available,  and  read  what  every  Congressman  asked  the  witnesses, 
whether  it  be  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Bittner.  My  record  is  there.  I  can't 
tell  you  one  thing  now  and  have  you  read  that  book  and  find  out  I 
was  a  liar. 

We  all  asked  questions  that  we  thought  would  be  good  evidence 
and  testimony  that  we  could  use  in  writing  a  bill,  and  I  can  stand 
here  on  my  feet  and  say  to  every  man  who  appears  before  the  commit- 
tee, whether  for  industry  or  labor,  that  I  told  them  that  I  was  for 
unions.  I  told  Mr.  Bittner  to  his  face  when  he  was  down  there  that 
I  was  fed  up  with  having  people  come  to  Washington,  whether  they 
be  for  industry  or  labor,  and  telling  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
what  they  should  do. 

I  am  in  the  record  for  that  and  I  meant  it.  I  don't  want  Ben  Fair- 
less  of  steel,  and  I  don't  want  the  head  of  this  movie  industry  coming 
down  there  and  telling  the  Congress  what  they  should  do  if  they  are 
there  trying  to  enact  legislation  for  the  goocl  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  not  bound  to  those  people.  We  are  elected  to  do  a 
job  for  all  of  the  people. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  begin  this  testimony.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
it,  and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  it  through  some  of  you  individually, 
I  have  heard  the  testimony  so  far.  This  is  purely  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.  God  knows  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Mr.  Knight  is 
sitting  over  there  and  I  know  he  has  had  more  experience  in  labor, 
probably  more  than  I  will  ever  have,  and  Pat  Casey  here,  and  you 
attorneys  who  have  been  handling  it,  yet  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen, 
and  I  just  tell  you  this,  in  my  opinion  as  said  here  on  the  stand  the 
other  clay,  the  greatest  hope  of  America  is  in  the  ones  who  work.  You 
are  Americans.  Why  in  the  name  of  goodness  do  we  have  to  have 
conditions  existing  here,  whether  it  be  in  Los  Angeles  or  wherever 
it  may  be,  that  in  the  end  are  going  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  thing 
which  you  have  tried  to  build  in  America  through  this  last  generation, 
recognition  of  your  union,  by  recognition  of  you  and  your  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  contribution  you  are  going  to  make  for  the  greater 
America  ? 

I  do  not  feel  that  you  are  far  apart  on  this  thing.  We  can  never 
legislate  laws  in  Washington  that  are  going  to  come  here  and  say 
"You  do  this  thing."  You  can  defy  laws  and  you  can  break  laws, 
you  can  get  yourselves  in  trouble,  you  can  disgrace  yourselves,  you 
can  leave  the  public  interest  of  America  go  hang,  but  what  you  can 
do  always,  which  would  be  good  for  your  company  and  your  union 
and  for  your  America,  you  can  sit  down  at  a  table  and  get  together 
on  it.  I  don't  care  how  mad  one  of  you  may  be  at  the  other  fellow, 
I  don't  care  how  you  think  differently  about  it,  about  this  dispute, 
and  I  am  going  to  write  this  in  my  report  before  I  go  before  the 
full  committee,  which  now  will  be  the  full  committee  on  labor  when 
we  report  back  to  Washington.  What  did  Mr.  Bagley  say  to  me  on 
the  stand  as  he  left  here  the  other  day,  that  he  hoped  that  I  would 
not  recommend  legislation,  any  more  legislation,  and  I  don't  want 
to  recommend  more  legislation.  I  want  to  recommend  one  thing. 
I  want  to  recommend  that  people  live  together  and  work  at  the  job 
you  are  supposed  to  do,  but  you  must  do  it  here,  you  must  get  to- 
gether yourselves.  There  is  not  going  to  be  anybody  that  can  help 
you  except  you  yourselves.    You  have  let  this  thing  go  too  far.    You 
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have  built  up  animosities  that  are  very  bad.  You  don't  have  the 
public  with  you  on  it.  There  is  not  one  of  you  in  the  group  who  can 
stand  up  and  go  out  and  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  that  you  are  right 
today.  They  won't  believe  you.  All  they  know  is  that  the  industry 
of  moving  pictures,  which  has  helped  make  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia become  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Nation,  has  suffered. 

Now,  I  am  not  defending  management.  I  told  Freeman  up  there 
the  other  day,  when  he  started  to  talk  about  foremen,  where  he  was 
wrong.  Management  has  been  wrong  all  the  way  down  the  line  many, 
many  times.  Unfortunately  they  have  not  had  big  men  at  the  head  of 
their  business  and  lots  of  times  men  who  could  not  see  the  other 
fellow's  side  of  the  picture,  and  I  don't  go  for  brass  anyway.  I 
don't  care  who  they  are.  Any  man  who  is  an  employer  who  hasn't 
the  human  relationship  to  get  down  to  the  plant  and  know  his  men 
doesn't  deserve  to  be  head  of  a  big  company.  He  is  not  worth  a  nickel 
to  any  company,  in  my  book. 

I  remember  in  the  old  days  when  I  was  a  laborer  down  in  the  steel 
plant  that  we  had  a  superintendent  by  the  name  of  Bob  Hartsutf. 
He  used  to  come  through  the  plant.  Of  course,  I  was  nothing,  just 
a  kid  throwing  a  lot  of  scrap  on  the  pile  with  big  gloves  on.  I  remem- 
ber an  old  fellow  that  was  assistant  heater  there  in  the  plant.  He 
was  on  his  last  legs.  It  was  a  very  hot  day  in  August,  and  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Hartsuff  noticed  it  and  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "Joe,  you 
don't  look  very  good  today." 

He  said,  "I  don't  feel  very  good  today." 

Mr.  Hartsuff  said,  "What  about  taking  the  day  off?" 

"No,  we  have  to  get  this  heat  out.  We  are  behind  on  production." 
He  walked  over  and  said,  "Look  at  that  record.  Would  you  look  at 
that  production  record  ? " 

What  did  Bob  Hartsuff  do?  He  said,  "Joe,  you  get  the  hell  out 
of  here."  He  took  his  coat  off  and  he  took  over  the  furnace.  That 
is  what  you  call  cooperation.  That  is  the  thing  we  need  to  bring 
back  in,  the  human  relationship.  I  don't  care  what  the  industry  is. 
We  must  have  human  relationships  today. 

Now,  I  say  management  has  done  a  lot  to  spoil  human  relationship, 
but,  I  think,  gentlemen,  in  the  last  8  or  0  or  10  years  unions  have  done 
a  lot  to  spoil  it.  Both  are  to  blame.  And  listen ;  none  of  us  are  so  big 
that  we  can't  see  the  other  fellow's  side  of  the  picture.  The  big  men 
in  the  country  are  always  the  most  gracious  men,  they  are  always  men 
that  are  interested  in  the  other  fellow,  and  when  fellows  get  jobs  and 
get  the  swell  head,  well,  they  generally  get  let  out  eventuallj^;  they 
don't  last.  They  may  have  their  heyday,  but  2  or  3  days  later  they  are 
out. 

I  have  often  told  a  story  to  kids  about  when  I  was  going  through 
school.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  have  an  audition  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Frederick  Stock  was  the  conductor.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  went  down  for  my  first  rehearsal  on  Friday  morning,  that 
great  symphony,  a  hundred  pieces.  I  was  a  kid  and  thought  maybe  I 
could  do  pretty  well,  so  I  was  doing  a  certain  aria,  and  I  was  up  there 
singing  like  a  meadowlark  before  breakfast.  Stock  was  up  conducting 
the  orchestra,  that  was  on  a  Friday  and  I  was  to  sing  on  Saturday 
night.  When  I  got  through  with  my  number  I  remember  this  grand 
old  fellow  that  he  was,  he  stepped  down  from  the  podium  and  came 
over  to  me  and  he  said :  "For  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra,  would  you 
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mind  repeating  the  aria?"  For  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra.  He 
didn't  break  my  heart ;  no ;  he  was  too  considerate.  He  went  back  to 
the  day  when  he  was  just  starting,  and  so  what  happened,  then  I  did 
go  to  town,  and  I  did  a  good  job,  and  I  got  a  3-year  contract  with  them 
after  I  had  finished  that  Saturday  night.  There  was  only  one  fellow 
who  did  it  for  me,  and  that  was  Mr.  Stock,  because  he  had  considera- 
tion for  somebody  that  he  never  had  to  bother  with  at  all. 

We  all  have  our  religious  faiths ;  we  go  to  church,  we  all  have  our 
lodge  affiliations,  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  be  very,  very  religious 
at  times,  and  we  leave  our  lodge  and  we  leave  our  church,  and  we  are 
no  sooner  on  the  street  than  we  build  up  animosity  toward  our  brothers. 
That  is  right;  isn't  it,  Mr.  Knight?  We  must  carry  out  of  the  church, 
we  must  carry  out  of  a  lodge,  your  human  relationship  on  the  street 
and  into  the  plant  whbre  you  work. 

I  wish  to  the  good  Lord  that  there  was  something  I  could  do  or  say 
that  would  impress  you,  but  I  do  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you : 
I  think  I  will  go  ahead  with  the  main  session  tomorrow  morning,  even 
though  it  be  Saturday.  I  can't  spend  much  more  time  out  here.  I 
didn't  have  to  come  out.  I  could  have  done  like  a  lot  of  other  Con- 
gressmen, had  a  vacation  this  summer.  I  have  never  had  a  day's  vaca- 
tion since  the  3d  of  January,  but  I  am  interested  in  this  country  of 
mine.  I  am  interested  just  as  much  in  what  happens  out  here  as  I  am 
in  my  own  district,  and  only  last  week  the  papers  came  out  with  a  criti- 
cism of  me,  what  was  I  doing  out  on  the  coast,  why  didn't  I  come  back 
and  take  care  of  my  own  constituents.  It  cost  me  thousands  of  votes 
to  be  here.  But  I  don't  care  half  as  much  about  being  elected  Con- 
gressman again  as  I  do  about  doing  a  good  job  while  I  am  Congress- 
man. I  am  not  worrying  about  anyone  beating  me  if  I  don't  get  back. 
I  don't  care  about  party  affiliations,  I  want  good  men  in  Washington. 
I  want  men  that  will  really  conscientiously  do  a  job.  I  want  to  see 
labor  leaders  in  America  that  will  do  a  job.  I  don't  think  any  labor 
leader  in  America  is  big  enough  for  most  things  like  this.  I  don't  care 
who  they  are,  I  will  name  them  if  you  want  me  to,  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  and  there  is  no  one  big  enough  in  industry  in  a  case  like  this 
to  establish  the  machinery. 

But  my  conscience  is  clear,  because  I  am  here  doing  what  I  think  I 
should  do  as  an  American  citizen  and  particularly  what  I  should  do  as 
a  Congressman,  and  when  I  sit  up  there  and  hear  my  brothers,  or  go 
out  with  you  and  hear  you  back  in  the  anteroom  and  hear  some  of  you 
say  what  you  do  about  fellows  you  have  lived  with  all  your  life  and 
struggled  along  with,  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  mean,  that  is  some- 
thing out  of  this  world  to  me.  Where  are  we  going  with  that  kind  of  a 
philosophy  ? 

We  have  men  here  representing  all  phases  of  this  union,  whether 
it  be  one  division  or  another  division,  and  you  are  going  to  have  some 
international  officers  in  here  Monday.  I  am  going  to  try  to  end  these 
hearings  by  Wednesday  night  or  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  hard  job  to  do  it  that  way,  but  I  am  going  to  leave  with  you 
one  thing :  As  I  told  you  gentlemen  before  we  came  in,  I  told  the  counsel 
that  I  didn't  want  them  to  speak  because  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  get 
hurt  about  the  matter,  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  theory. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  fellows,  regardless  of  what  union  you 
belong  to,  whether  you  are  in  or  whether  you  are  out  makes  no  differ- 
•ence,  we  have  a  new  labor  law  in  the  land  today.    Everything  you  say 
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from  now  on  is  one  airf^inst  you.  T\niether  you  like  it  or  not  it  is 
against  you.  You  can  go  to  the  polls  and  change  that;  you  can  throw 
out  all  the  Congressmen  who  stood  for  it;  that  is  your  privilege  if 
you  want,  and  I  will  accept  your  mandate.  This  is  what  you  want  to 
do :  If  I  was  a  labor  leader  toda5\  whether  it  be  international  or 
whether  it  be  a  local  here,  I  certainly  would  ask  the  boys  to  get  together 
and  say,  "Let's  not  take  a  red  face  out  of  this  or  have  a  black  mark 
against  us.    Let's  work  together." 

Now,  this  is  the  last  thing  I  am  going  to  say :  If  I  could  make  one 
prayer  right  now  as  I  stand  here  before  you,  this  would  be  ni}^  prayer, 
that  I  would  never  have  to  take  one  word  from  any  witness  for  labor 
in  that  chair,  because  that  witness  is  going  to  be  put  into  the  records 
for  all  time  as  having  animosity  against  his  brotlier,  and  I  throw  this 
out  to  you  :  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  in  the  morning  at  9  o'clock ;  if  there 
is  any  way  you  fellows  can  among  yourselves,  if  you  can  meet  and 
suggest  a  way  that  you  can  arbitrate  before  any  representative  of 
labor  testifies,  I  will  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  I  know 
that  3'ou  and  your  unions  will  be  happier,  and  I  tliink  you  will  go  on 
for  all  time  and  have  a  certain  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  your  hearts 
which  will  carry  farther  than  any  law  that  we  will  ever  enact  in 
Washington.  I  don't  care  what  your  ultimatum  is  on  this;  I  don't 
care  what  you  decide  about  it.  I  only  wish  I  could  be  five  different 
leaders  locally  here  today  and  take  that  suggestion  between  now  and 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  say,  ''Let's  postpone  this  labor 
testimony  in  the  record  of  the  United  States  Congress."  That  is  all 
1  can  tell  j^ou.     What  you  do  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
for  about  a  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Knight.  When  j'ou  started,  I  am  not  clear  on  just  what  you 
said.  You  said,  as  I  understand,  that  all  of  the  labor  organizations 
had  legislated  within  themselves.  Was  that  all  labor  organizations  or 
some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Knight.  In  the  start  of  jour  remarks  you  were  talking  about 
labor  organizations  legislating  within  themselves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  respect  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Things  that  would  bring  about  legislation  that  was 
not  good,  probably,  for  all  the  workers  of  the  countiy,  or  which  was 
one-sided  or  something  that  they  might  be  interested  in.  I  don't  agree 
with  you  in  what  you  said  if  you  included  all  the  labor  organizations. 
Did  you  do  that  or  did  you  mean  some  of  them  did  i 

Mr.  Kearns.  No;  I  meant  that  some  did  and  some  did  not,  and  I 
would  like  to  present  that  situation  now.     I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  Knight.  There  has  been  too  much  to  be  settled  here.  I  said 
in  the  beginning  and  I  have  said  it  since,  and  I  have  been  hearing  about 
this  telephone  conversation  that  has  been  brought  into  this,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  is  Avhat  I  told  them  to  do,  that  was  for  the  people 
here  to  sit  down  and  settle  it  and  put  it  into  effect  and  go  to  work 
and  go  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
the  names  of  those  who  are  in  this  little  conference  to  know  what  union 
each  represents.  I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  I  don't  know 
at  all  here,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  gentlemen. 
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IVIr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Boren,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  out  the 
names  for  the  record?  You  have  been  dealing  with  all  these  fellows, 
and  you  have  testified  here  under  oath. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Cambiano 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait,  we  want  to  have  their  names  and  the  name 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  each  one  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Knight.  My  name  is  Felix  H.  Knight,  retired  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  chairman  of  that  committtee  that 
rendered  what  someone  said  was  an  infamous  decision  here,  the  De- 
cember 26,  1945,  decision. 

JNIr.  Cambiano.  Joseph  Cambiano,  international  representative, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and  State 
president  of  the  California  State  Council  of  Carpenters. 

Mr.  Skelton.  James  Skelton,  business  agent  of  local  union  No. 
946,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  Ted  Ellsworth,  business  representative  of  lATSE, 
local  No.  705. 

Mr.  Boren.  Charles  Boren,  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers, vice  president. 

Mr.  Robertson.  James  Robertson,  recording  secretary  Cinema 
Lodge  1185,  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  Rex.  Real  Rex,  business  representative  of  Machinists  Lodge 
1185,  Cinema  Lodge,  lAM. 

Mr,  Wayne.  Edward  G.  Wayne,  member  of  Cinema  Lodge. 

Mr.  DoNNELL.  James  Donnell,  Lodge  24,  NAFC. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Herb  Sorrell,  business  representative  Moving  Picture 
Operators  Local  644,  president,  conference  of  studio  unions. 

Mr.  Casey.  Pat  Casey,  former  chairman  of  the  INIotion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers Labor  Committee,  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Fairbvnks.  My  name  is  Ceal  Fairbanks.  I  am  a  representative 
of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  DuVal.  B.  C.  "Cappy"  DuVal,  business  represenative,  Prop- 
erty Crafts  Local  44,  lATSE. 

Mr.  Noble.  James  Noble,  recording  secretary  and  assistant  business 
agent.  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips,  local  80,  lATSE  and  MPMO. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  N.  Gilbert,  business  representative,  Screen  Set  De- 
signers, Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  local  1421,  Brotherhood  of 
Painters. 

Mr.  Howe.  Hugh  Howe,  vice  president,  local  1421,  Illustrators, 
Decorators,  and  Set  Designers,  affiliated  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Paper  Hangers,  and  Decorators  of  America. 

Mr.  Young.  John  Young,  member  of  local  683. 

Mr.  Crutcher.  C.  E.  Crutcher,  secretary-treasurer,  683. 

Mr.  McTernan.  John  B.  McTernan  of  the  law  firm  of  Gallagher, 
Margolis,  McTernan  &  Tyre. 

Mr.  Cobb,  Zach  Cobb,  attorney  for  the  individual  carpenters. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Arthur  Garrett,  attorney  for  Los  Angeles  County 
District  Council  of  Carpenters,  and  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council. 

Mr.  Price.  Peery  Price,  representing  the  producers. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Michael  G.  Luddy,  representing  the  lATSE. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Irving  G.  McCaim,  general  counsel,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Carroll  Kearns.. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  one  word  before  we  go  'f 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  a  very  difficult  task,  gentlemen.  So  many 
individual  complaints  have  been  presented  that  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  all.  We  just  can't  do  it.  We  are  going  to  try,  as 
the  chairman  said,  to  get  through  by  Wednesday.  It  is  my  sincere 
wish  and  prayer  that  you  get  together,  but  if  you  can't  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  be  as  considerate  as  you  can  in  selecting  essential  witnesses 
to  present  your  picture  fully.  Don't  let  us  have  10  men  when  2  or  3. 
will  do  the  work  and  give  us  a  full  picture. 

I  have  felt  somehow  that  if  we  could  let  the  men  in  the  ranks  get  at 
this  task  instead  of  you  fellows,  the  leaders — in  other  words,  without 
talking  about  anybody  here,  there  are  some  of  you  fellows  who  can't 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  because  you  have  too  much  personal  animosity,, 
but  there  are  lots  of  those  men  who  are  out  there  in  the  hall,  some  of 
them  lATSE  men  and  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  I  bet  you  they 
could  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  In  other  words,  there  is  one  interest  in 
their  hearts,  and  that  is  what  is  the  best  for  the  workers  rather  than 
the  unions. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  you  fellows  are  big  enough  as  leaders  to 
consider  the  idea  of  going  down  into  the  ranks  and  picking  out  the- 
best  men  you  have  in  your  union,  and  letting  those  fellows  work  on 
the  task  of  solving  this  problem. 

Now,  I  know  that  is  what  the  chairman  has  in  mind — that  it  has 
to  come  from  the  bottom.  You  can't  settle  this  thing  from  the  top. 
We  don't  want  to  go  away  from  here  without  getting  this  thing  settled. 
We  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  previous  investigations.  This 
may  be  the  first  big  failure,  but  we  have  had  success  in  getting  people 
to  adjust  their  differences  and  reach  a  settlement.  There  is  just  one 
thing  that  would  do  me  more  good  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  to  know  when  we  went  away  from  here  that  the  men  were 
working  again  and  that  there  was  going  to  be  normal  production. 
I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  when  you 
reach  an  agreement.  I  think  you  will  have  to  pick  someone  who  can 
come  along  with  a  knife  and  who  can  say,  "This  man  can  do  this  and 
this  man  can  do  that,"  and  you  will  have  to  give  him  the  power  and 
yield  to  that  sort  of  a  representative,  and  I  think  you  have  to  do  that 
on  the  local  level.  I  don't  think  we  are  ever  going  to  settle  this  thing 
at  the  top.    That,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  be  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  the  press  asks  you  about  the  meeting,  you  can  suit 
yourselves  about  it.  My  comment  to  the  press  after  this  meeting  is  to- 
be,  "No  comment."  They  asked  for  a  picture  of  the  group.  You  can 
use  your  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this,  that  when  we  came  to 
your  meeting  we  came  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  no  doubt  see  we  are- 
sitting  here,  in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  and  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  our  pictures  taken  with  you. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  your  wish,  otherwise  I  was  going  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  and  go  ahead  with  the  hearing.  The  boys  just  asked  for  it. 
If  there  is  any  objection,  I  won't  do  it. 
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Mr.  Cobb.  No  objection  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  tell  the  photographers  they  may  come  in — 
not  the  press,  just  the  photographers.    We  stand  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FATHER  GEORGE  H.  DUNNE— Continued 

Father  Dunne.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  to  clarify  some- 
thing in  my  own  mind  ?  I  don't  quite  understand  the  procedure  being 
followed  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session.  The  questions  Mr.  McCann 
was  asking,  which  were  not  asked  of  me  to  answer,  I  was  wondering 
if  they  are  being  made  a  part  of  the  record  or  not  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  and  underneath  those  questions  is  "Not 
answered." 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  had  some  other  questions  to  ask  him? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  Those  questions  I  note  were  inappropriate,  and 
we  didn't  ask  them. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Several  he  has  answered. 

Mr.  McCann.  Continuing  with  the  questions  which  Mr.  Luddy  pre- 
sented to  you,  Father  Dunne.  The  question  we  asked  just  before  the 
noon  recess  was : 

Do  you  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  in  the  fall  of  1946  at  the 
studios  insofar  as  it  related  to  mass  picketing  and  violence  was  justified? 

Mr.  Luddy.  That  he  answered. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  he  has  answered  that? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  think  he  has. 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't  recall  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  will  answer 
it  now  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Luddy.  1  am  sure  that  is  the  last  question  you  asked  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  let  that  go. 

Mr.  Cobb.  He  says  he  doesn't  recall  answering  it. 

Father  Dunne.  I  recall  the  question  being  asked.  I  don't  recall 
answering  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Father  Dunne.  I  can't  answer  that  question  in  just  a  few  simple 
words.  First  of  all,  do  I  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  pickets.  The 
conduct  was  not  uniform.  It  is  quite  possible  some  pickets  may  have 
lost  their  heads  and  initiated  acts  of  violence  that  may  have  been 
unprovoked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  pickets 
were  made  the  objects  of  unprovoked  violence.  I  mean  it  is  the  kind 
of  a  situation  that  results,  as  I  said,  when  there  are  men  that  feel 
interests  deeply  concerning  themselves  are  at  stake  and  people  are  pre- 
venting them  from  keeping  their  jobs. 

As  far  as  mass  picketing  is  concerned,  if  the  question  is  asked  in 
order  to  get  my  vieAVb  of  mass  picketing,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  try 
to  explain  what  my  views  of  mass  picketing  is. 

No.  1.  Do  I  think  mass  picketing  is  ever  justified?  The  answer  is, 
"I  do."    I  think  it  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  strike  is  a  just  strike. 
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In  this  instance  I  have  made  it  clear  in  my  view  the  strike  is  a  just 
strike. 

No.  2.  As  I  believe,  Father  Gerald  Tracey,  as  he  was  quoted  this 
morning  in  one  of  the  questions,  stated  the  object  of  mass  picketing, 
the  primary  object  is  a  moral  demonstration  to  the  community,  to 
arouse  the  community  to  a  sense  of  what  is  involved. 

If  you  have  two  pickets  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  plant,  it 
makes  very  little  impression  on  the  community  that  may  pass  by  there 
for  months. 

When  people  see  hundreds  of  pickets  marching  up  and  down,  they 
realize  there  is  something  involved  there  that  involves  the  livelihoods 
and  interests  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  community.  They 
immediately  take  more  of  an  interest. 

No.  3.  Do  I  think  mass  picketing  is  ever  justified  when  it  is  used  to 
prevent  people  from  crossing  the  picket  line  ?  That  depends.  If  it  is 
a  just  strike  and  those  are  people  that  cross  the  picket  line  to  take  the 
jobs  of  these  people  that  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  that  is  a  hypoth- 
esis that  they  are  being  unjustly  deprived,  and  for  that  reason  I  see  no 
reason  the  citizen  depending  on  his  job  for  his  livelihood  and  family, 
why  he  is  not  just  as  justified  in  trying  to  prevent  people  from  taking 
his  job  as  employers  would  be  justified  in  using  violence  in  order  to 
protect  his  safe  from  being  robbed,  if  necessary.  That  is  my  view  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  that  is  adequate,  sir.  Let's  move  on  to 
the  next  question.    [Reading :] 

Did  you  ever  publicly  condemn  the  action  of  the  strikers  in  connection  with 
such  picket  lines  as  was  thrown  around  some  of  the  studios  in  the  fall  of  1946? 

Father  Dunne.  No  ;  for  the  reason  I  didn't  think  there  was  anything 
to  condemn  in  their  throwing  those  picket  lines  around  the  studios  in 
the  fall  of  1946.  They  were  engaged  in  what  I  think  was  a  just  defense 
of  their  jobs. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Did  you  ever  speak  over  the  radio  in  behalf  of  the  striking  groups? 

Father  Dunne.  As  I  testified  this  morning,  I  spoke,  I  think,  once 
over  the  radio. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

In  any  of  your  speeches,  either  at  meetings  of  the  strikers  or  over  a  radio,  did 
you  ever  condemn  any  of  the  activities  of  the  strikers  or  their  leaders? 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't  recall  that  I  did.  It  is  probabl}^  true  I  did 
not,  because  I  don't  know  what  acts  I  should  have  condemned.  I  mean 
if  Mr.  Luddy  would  ask  me  specific  questions  about  various  acts, 
whether  or  not  I  think  they  deserved  to  be  condemned  or  not,  I  would 
answer  them.  In  the  context  of  the  speech  I  was  making,  these  ques- 
tions were  not  the  issue  I  was  discussing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  radio  speech  you  justified  the  mass  picketing  at  one 
of  the  studios  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  a  demonstration  of  solidarity? 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't  recall  it,  but  it  is  quite  probable ;  I  explained 
in  one  of  the  questions  a  moment  ago  my  views  on  that.  Excuse  me. 
May  I  continue?  I  also,  as  I  recall,  justified  mass  picketing  both  be- 
cause it  was  a  demonstration  of  mass  solidarity  and  also  explained 
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my  further  position,  as  I  have  here,  that  mass  picketing  can  also  be 
defended  in  the  event  of  a  just  strike  as  the  necessary  means  for  men 
to  defend  their  jobs  and  livelihoods,  of  which  they  are  mi  justly  being 
deprived. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  radio  speech  in  which  you  were  interviewed  by  one 
Peter  DeLima  you  stated  that  the  employers  were  at  fault  for  not  taking  the 
workers  in  through  the  side  gates  rather  than  through  the  ujain  gate  where  the 
pickets  were  assembled? 

Father  Dunne.  That  must  refer  to  the  one  radio  talk  I  mentioned. 
I  know  I  don't  recall  having  made  that  statement  and  would  like  to 
see  the  context  of  it.  I  don't  deny  that  I  made  it,  if  I  did.  I  don't 
quite  see  how  I  could  have  made  that  statement.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  context  and  perhaps  I  would  understand  what  I  said  and  be  able  to 
explain  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Have  you  made  trips  to  Indianapolis,  Washington,  and  New  York,  and  other 
places  in  order  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  strikers  and  to  procure  the  influence 
of  persons  on  their  behalf? 

Father  Dunne.  No;  I  have  not.  I  made  the  trip  to  Indianapolis 
and  Washington  for  the  specific  purpose  that  I  described  here  this 
morning.  I  should  like  to  say  this  about  that :  That  charge  has  been 
made.  It  was  made  in  the  column  I  referred  to  this  morning  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on  August  12  and  the  Hollywood  Citi- 
zen News  last  S'aturday.  It  is  a  column  written  by  Victor  Riesel,  in 
which  he  said  I  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  make  friends  for  the 
ultra  left  wing  strikers  in  Hollywood.     That  is  a  flat  lie. 

I  think  I  should  explain  my  relationship  with  Mr.  Riesel.  The  only 
people  I  saw  in  tlie  East  were  Mr.  William  Green,  of  the  AFL ;  as  I 
explained  this  morning,  I  went  East  to  see  Mr.  Green. 

I  saw  Mr.  Casey  in  New  York.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  George  Meany,  only 
because  I  couldn't  locate  him.  He  was  up  in  New  York  somewhere. 
I  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Coakley  in  the  AFL  headquarters.  I 
talked  with  Harvey  Brown,  the  head  of  the  machinists.  I  talked  to 
Congressman  Hartley  and  Congressman  Kearns  and  Mr.  McCann  and 
Mr.  Birthright.  I  did  not  seek  out  Mr.  Riesel  in  New  York.  He 
sought  me  out. 

I  met  Father  Massey,  the  editor  of  the  Jesuit  National  Periodical 
Weekly  of  America.  Icalled  on  him  and  he  asked  what  I  was  doing 
in  the  East.    That  led  up  to  the  Hollywood  situation. 

Father  Massey  said,  "Mr.  Riesel  has  a  different  slant.  Will  you 
talk  to  him?  He  might  appreciate  talking  to  you  and  getting  your 
views." 

I  said  I  wouldn't  mind  talking  to  him. 

Mr.  Riesel  telephoned  me  at  my  hotel  and  said,  "I  understand 
you  want  to  see  me." 

I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  see  you.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  see 
you  about.     Father  Massey  said  you  might  want  to  see  me." 

So  we  arranged  a  meeting.  We  had  breakfast  and  had  a  friendly 
off-the-record  discussion  in  which  it  was  made  clear  to  me  Mr.  Riesel 
was  a  very  close  friend  of  the  counsel  for  the  lATSE  in  the  East ;  the 
name  I  forget.  He  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Mr.  Walsh.  I  told  him 
my  view  of  the  lATSE.     He  disagreed  with  me.     I  told  him  my 
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view  of  the  charges  of  communism  against  the  CSU  and  the  leaders, 
with  which  he  disagreed. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Kiesel  hadn't  persuaded  me  the 
lATSE  was  all  he  thought.  He  did  say  that  in  the  future  he  would 
be  more  careful  in  making  charges  of  communism  against  people. 
The  column  which  he  published  a  few  weeks  later  I  regard  as  a  vicious 
stab  in  the  back.  He  distorted  my  purpose  in  my  visit  in  the  East, 
by  saying  that  I  was  going  about  in  the  East  tryiiig  to  make  friends 
for  the  CSU. 

Mr.  McCann.  Here  is  a  question  I  personally  wouldn't  ask  you, 
myself,  but  it  is  in  here  and  I  will  have  to  ask  it  [reading]  : 

Father  Dunne,  did  you  receive  money  other  than  your  expenses  for  such 
services? 

Father  Dunne.  I  didn't  receive  any  money  other  than  my  expense. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cost  me  a  few  dollars.    I  was  very  careful.    The 
only  money  I  spent  I  charged  the  CSU  over  and  above  the  strike  ex- 
penses was  $3  for  a  ticket  to  a  Brooklyn  Dodgers'  ball  game- 
Mr.  McCann.  I  hope  it  was  a  good  game. 

Father  Dunne.  It  was  an  excellent  game.  It  was  a  game  in  which 
the  great  dispute  over  the  disputed  home  run  occurred.  Apart  from 
that  I  received  not  a  cent  over  and  above  the  expenses.  I  returned 
to  the  conference,  I  believe  it  was,  three-hunclred-and-sixty-some 
dollars  that  was  over  and  above,  that  was  remaining  from  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  money  they  had  given  to  me  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

What  places  have  you  visited  during  the  past  9  months  in  connection  with 
your  activities  on  behalf  of  the  strikers? 

Father  Dunne.  I  presume  that  means  outside  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know. 

Father  Dunne.  I  have  visited — I  attended  these  meetings.  I  com- 
pletely answered  that  question  this  morning.  I  made  one  trip  east. 
I  went  to  Washington,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  and  back  to  Los  An- 
geles. I  saw  the  people  I  mentioned  this  morning.  That  is  the  only 
trip  I  have  made. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Have  you  received  any  sum  of  money  for  any  trip,  other  than  the  one  to 
Washington? 

Father  Dunne.  I  have  received  not  a  red  penny  from  anyone.  I 
should  say  this  has  cost  me  considerable,  not  in  terms  of  money,  but 
in  terms  of  peace  of  mind  and  sleepless  nights,  and  my  reputation  being 
seriously  damaged  by  a  smear  campaign.  I  have  gotten  nothing  out 
of  it  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  clear  conscience  and  awareness  I  was 
trying  to  do  something  for  people  that  were  deprived  of  their  jobs  for 
months. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Did  you  in  the  radio  address  above  referred  to,  in  which  you  were  interviewed 
by  Peter  DeLima,  use  this  expression,  "This  present  strike,  or  lock-out,  as  it 
should  more  properly  be  called"? 

Father  Dunne.  Did  I  use  that  expression  ? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 
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Father  Dunne.  Quite  possibly,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  lock-out. 
Wliatever  it  was  originally,  the  reasons,  I  said  this  morning  I  am  con- 
vinced it  has  become  a  lock-out,  as  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild  also 
concluded  in  that  advertisement  to  which  I  referred. 

The  proof  of  that  is  that  every  proposal  made  over  a  period  of 
months  to  open  negotiations  of  any  kind  was  agreed  to  without  quali- 
fications by  the  CSU. 

None  of  them  were  even  responded  to  by  the  other  parties,  except, 
I  must  say,  the  producers  made  an  answer  to  the  Interf aith  Council,  in 
which  they  said  this  was  a  matter  between  the  unions  and  they  had  no 
part  in  it;  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  advertisement  that 
was  paid  for  by  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes ;  it  was  just  passed  to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  advertisement,  I  think  I  earlier  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  put  in  the  record  for  reference  purposes.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  include  it  at  this  point  exactly  as  it 
it,  without  reading  it,  as  a  part  of  the  testimony,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  right  in  line  with  the  testimony  at  this  moment. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Board  of  the  Screen  AVriters'  Guild 

September  18. 
They  want  to  go  back  to  work.     They  have  made  public  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  willing  to  resume  their  jobs  in  the  industry,  which  needs  their  services 
and  needs  the  type  of  democratic  unionism  for  which  they  stand. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild  believes  that  Father  Dunne's 
proposals  and  their  acceptance  by  the  CSU  mean  that  the  current  dispute,  which 
is  daily  disgracing  our  industry  and  bringing  misery  to  thousands  of  rank  and 
file  workers,  could  be  settled  by  negotiations  begun  here  and  now. 

In  that  belief  we  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  labor  committee  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers'  Association  and  a  copy  to  the  CSU  : 

"March  11,  1947. 
"Mr.  Y.  Frank  Freeman, 

"Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

"Dear  Mr.  Freeman  :  We  have  received  from  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions 
an  official  statement  of  their  position  in  the  current  strike.  Although  we  have 
had  only  one  informal  discussion  with  a  small  group  of  your  members,  we  feel 
that  we  understand  your  position. 

"We  know  that  the  Interfaith  Council  tried  to  end  the  strike,  and  that  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild  has  been  working  hard  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  and  that 
neither  group  has  succeeded.    But  we  do  not  regard  the  situation  as  hopeless. 

"We  are  aware  of  your  belief  that  final,  binding  agreements  must  be  arrived 
at  at  the  international  level  of  the  unions  involved,  but  we  see  real  hope  that  a 
settlement  of  the  strike  could  be  brought  about  if  negotiations  were  begun  locally. 
We  feel  that  each  day  that  passes  with  no  effort  made  toward  peace  in  our 
industry  hurts  all  of  us. 

"We  earnestly  request  you  to  name  a  committee  of  your  association  to  meet 
with  the  labor  committee  of  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild  and  a  committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  at  a  place  and  time  convenient  to  you,  for  informal 
discussions.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  determine  what  obstacles  still  bar 
the  road  to  peace,  and  how  they  may  be  removed.  We  hope  that  you  will  name 
a  date  in  the  immediate  future. 
"Faithfully  yours, 

"Mary  C.  McCaxl,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President." 

The  CSU's  answer:  An  official  acceptance  of  our  invitation  to  participate  in 
such  a  meeting. 

The  producers"  answer  :   (None.) 
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The  producers'  silence  indicates  to  us  that  they  are  unwilling  to  make  an  honest 
try  for  labor  peace  in  Hollywood.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion :  A  lock-out 
exists  in  our  industry. 

Executive  Board  of  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Did  you  also  in  the  same  radio  address  make  this  statement :  "What  is  involved 
here  is  not  really  a  jurisdictional  dispute  at  all ;  what  is  involved  is  definitely  a 
conspiracy  between  the  producers  and  the  lATSE  to  crush  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions"? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes;  I  did  make  that  statement.  That  was  my 
belief  at  the  time.  And  as  I  testified  this  morning  and  gave  the  rea- 
sons why  that  was  my  belief,  it  is  still  my  belief  this  is  the  basic  under- 
lying cause  of  this  trouble :  It  is  a  determination  by  the  CSU — I  mean 
by  the  lATSE— to  crush  the  CSU. 

With  regard  to  the  producers'  part  in  this,  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony in  this  hearing,  I  would  have  to  honestly  say  the  conviction  I 
held  at  this  time,  at  the  present  moment,  I  could  not  substantiate  with 
evidence.  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  judgment  at  that  time  was  correct 
and  can  be  established  or  not. 

I  think  for  the  reasons  I  have  described,  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  1945  difficulty,  the  fact  when  the  machinists'  issue  arose,  the  fact 
when  this  issue  arose,  the  producers  have  always  sided  with  the 
lATSE,  and  whatever  their  attitude  was  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
controversy,  in  the  later  stages  they  showed  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
spond to  any  honest  proposal  to  try  to  get  this  thing  settled  does  tend 
to  confirm  me  in  my  belief.  If  the  word  "conspiracy"  is  too  strong, 
they  have  worked  m  very  close  cooperation,  in  any  event,  with  the 
lAtSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  break  that  down.  Father  Dunne, 
and  see  if  this  is  what  you  mean  to  say  now  :  At  that  time  you  thought 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  break  up  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  evidence,  you  are 
not  sure  there  was  a  conspiracy? 

Father  Dunne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  that  you  feel  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  in- 
dustry in  its  refusal  to  do  the  just  and  proper  thing  by  the  employees, 
who  are  members  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  still  leaves  a 
question  in  your  mind? 

Father  Dunne.  This  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  break  that  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  into 
three  parts  so  that  we  could  get  Father  Dunne's  picture.     [Reading :] 

Did  you  in  the  same  radio  speech  make  the  following  statement :  "It  also 
seems  to.  me  that  where  you  have  a  situation  of  this  sort,  if  the  strike  is  a  just 
one  and  i,  with  Mr.  Marshall,  am  convinced  that  it  is,  then  the  strikebreaker  who 
goes  in  there  to  take  the  job  of  the  men  who  are  justly  striking  amounts  to  a 
thief.     He  is  attempting  to  steal  a  job  of  the  individual  who   is  on  strike"? 

Father  Dunne.  Emphasizing  the  very  important  phrase,  "If  the 
strike  is  a  just  one,"  that  is  what  I  said,  and  that  is  what  I  meant,  and 
that  is  still  my  firm  belief  if  the  question  might  possibly  exist  in  Mr. 
Luddy's  mind,  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  teaching  recognized 
by  Catholic  authorities  on  social  problems. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 
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Did  you  in  that  same  speech  make  the  following  statement : 

"I  think,  there  is  another  point,  too,  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought  out 
and  that  is  that  in  the  actual  situation  in  the  studio  strike,  nearly  all  of  these 
large  studios  have  a  great  many  gates  where  employees  may  enter  the  plant. 
Now,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  employing  mas^s  picketing  did  not  and 
could  not  have  set  up  mass  pickets  in  each  of  these  gates.  There  are  other 
gates  through  which  bona  fide  employees  could  have  entered.  The  mass  picketing 
was  primarily  a  moral  demonsti-ation  to  tlie  community,  but  the  employers 
themselves,  so  I  understand,  shut  the  other  gates  in  order  to  force  the  employees 
to  enter  throught  the  picketed  gate,  thus  themselves  forcing  a  situation  in  which 
violence  was  inevitable,  and  consequently  I  didn't  think  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
ignore  the  guilt  of  the  employers,  the  producers,  in  this  situation  and  similarly 
situations  occur  repeatedly  in  labor  difficulties  in  this  country  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  do  our  newspapers  point  the  finger  of  accusation  in  the  direction  of  em- 
ployers who  are  guilty  of  this  sort  of  practice." 

Now,  the  question,  getting  back  to  the  beginning,  is  did  you  sa^^  that  'i 

Father  Dunne.  I  very  probably  did.  I  don't  recall  it.  I  probably 
did.  Therefore,  I  think  I  must  explain  it,  answering  the  very  last 
part  first  by  saying  anyone  who  studied  the  history  of  labor  relations 
in  this  country  knows  this  kind  of  a  thing  has  been  done. 

I  don't  say  it  has  always  been  done  or  is  a  general  pattern.  I  say, 
as  I  say  there,  it  is  often  a  story.  In  regard  to  the  other  part,  that 
was  the  information  I  had  at  the  time. 

I  should  like  to  give  this  corroboration :  That  kind  of  thing,  though, 
not  exactly  as  described,  did  occur.  I  attended  the  mass  trial  here 
involving  the  pickets  at  Columbia  Studio.  There  was  testimony  in- 
troduced in  that  trial  by  hostile  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Kahane  and 
Mr.  Cohen,  vice  presidents  of  Columbia  Studios,  to  the  effect  that  the 
mass  picket  line  at  their  studio,  where  the  mass  pickets  were  arrested 
en  masse,  had  been  thrown  up — not  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  studio  on  Beachwood  Avenue — ^at  an  entrance  that  actually  had 
not  been  used  for  years,  except  for  loading  and  things  like  that,  in 
front  of  the  administration  building. 

They  admitted  imder  oath,  and  movie  actors  and  movie  actresses 
admitted  under  oath,  the  very  morning  when  these  arrets  were  made, 
people  were  entering  the  main  entrance  of  the  Beachwood  Avenue  and 
were  not  impeded. 

That  is  not  exactly  what  I  said.  It  does  indicate  the  other  position 
I  took  there,  that  this  mass  picketing  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  as  a  moral 
demonstration.  There  was  one  instance  where  it  is  true;  there  wasn't 
one  word  of  testimony  introduced  by  the  prosecution  to  refute  that. 
The  defendants  were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  blocking  and  impeding 
the  entrance  to  the  studio. 

There  was  no  evidence  refuting  the  other  part,  did  the  producers 
lock  the  other  gates  of  the  studio?  I  am  free  to  say  at  this  time  I 
may  have  been  misinformed  in  that  respect.  I  couldn't  prove  it. 
Perhaps  other  witnesses  that  appear  here  for  labor  will  have  something 
to  say  on  that  score. 

I  was  told  that,  and  as  I  accepted  it  as  an  honest  statement  at  the 
time,  I  may  have  been  misinformed. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Did  you  also,  in  that  same  speech,  make  the  following  statement ; 

"I  would  also  here  like  to  say  a  word  of  criticism  of  some  of  the  nonstriking 
guilds  in  Hollywood,  particularly  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild.  The  Screen  Actors' 
Guild  has  it  within  its  power  to  bring  a  settlement  of  this  lock-out  within  a 
very  short  time.     All  the  screen  actors  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  respect 
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the  picket  liues  and  tliat  would  bring  the  producers  around  in  very  quick  order. 
They  have  not  done  so  because  there  is  a  certain  mentality  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  which  is  a  producer's  mentality,  rather  than  a  work- 
ingman's  mentality,  for  they  certainly  can  no  longer  claim  they  have  a  right 
to  remain  neutral.  There  is  here  involved  a  question  of  moral  judgment.  They 
have  got  to  pronounce  a  moral  judgment  upon  wliich  side  is  right  and  which 
side  is  wrong  and  if  they  agree  with  us  as  I  think  they  must,  if  they  consider 
the  issue  and  the  willingness  of  the  conference  of  studio  unions  to  arbitrate 
this  issue,  then  they  have  a  moral  obligation  to  refuse  to  cross  the  picket  line 
and  if  they  answer  that  they  have  a  contract  with  the  producers  which  obli- 
gates them  to  stay  in  the  studio  rather  than  out,  I  should  say  that  they  have 
a  bad  labor  contract  and  that  contract  has  not  dispensed  them  from  the  moral 
obligation  to  support  justice  in  this  situation  and  I  surely  think  Mr.  Marshall 
would  agree  with  me  in  that." 

Father  Dunne.  Yes;  I  made  that  statement,  and  again  I  must 
justify  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Father  Dunne,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  respect 
your  judgment.  I  have  asked  every  question  they  proposed.  If  you 
have  anything  further  to  say,  I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
say  it.  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  all  the  expressions  of  opinion  you 
have  given.    But  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Father  Dunne.  May  I  answer  this  question  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  I  want  you  to. 

Father  Dunne.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  too,  throughout  this 
whole  proceeding  today.  In  answering  this  question,  let  me  say  this, 
first :  The  accusation  that  the  screen  actors  have  "producer  mentality," 
yes ;  I  believe  that  I  still  do — many  of  the  screen  actors  have  become, 
in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  certain  provisions  in  the  law,  as  I 
understand  it,  they  have  become  producers  themselves,  and  as  a  result 
their  interests  tend  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  producers. 

Secondly,  I  should  say  this  without  meaning  to  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  a  man  like  Mr,  Reagan,  for  example :  His  interest  as  an 
actor  naturally  tends,  it  seems  to  me,  subconsciously  to  coincide  with 
the  producers. 

His  screen  career  has  not  been  injured,  for  example,  by  the  stand 
that  he  has  taken  during  the  last  year,  whereas  it  very  clearly  would 
have  been  injured  had  he  taken  the  other  stand.  They  can't  help 
that,  because  the  thinking  of  a  man  with  respect  to  this  question  of  a 
moral  obligation,  I  should  say  this,  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  IVIr.  Murphy 
both  in  the  discussion  I  had  with  them  that  I  referred  to  this  morning, 
both  admitted  they  agreed  with  me — that  they  had  this  moral  obliga- 
tion, provided,  as  I  think  it  is  evident  here,  that  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  people  out  of  the  studios  were  engaged  in  a  just  cause. 
They  both  admitted  they  agreed  entirely  with  me  on  the  theory  that 
where  workers  are  employed  in  the  same  industry  and  there  is  one 
group  of  workers  which  is  locked  out  of  employment  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  justice  is  on  their  side,  the  battle  would  be  entirely  between 
justice  and  injustice,  it  seems  to  me,  particularly  where  their  interests 
lie  in  the  same  industry,  where  they  are  earning  their  bread  and 
butter  in  an  industry,  where  their  careers  are  indebted  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  same  people  who  have  assisted  them,  and  many  of  them 
who  have  worked  up  through  many  years  and  they  have  spent  their 
lives  in  this  industry,  there  is  an  obligation  to  support  them,  I  believe, 
if  they  are  on  the  side  of  justice.  That  is  always  assumed  and  was 
assumed  in  that  discussion. 
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Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Reagan  both  admitted  that  they  had  this  obli- 
gation, and  they  both  admitted  to  me  that — I  don't  recall  now  whether 
they  admitted  this  or  not,  but  it  would  follow  from  their  previous 
admission  that  a  new  contract  which  would  impose  upon  them  a  legal 
obligation  to  support  the  unjust  side  against  the  just  side  would  be  a 
bad  labor  contract.  It  is  perfectly  clear  if  you  sign  a  contract  which 
puts  you  in  the  position  where  you  are  forced  to  support  injustice 
against  justice,  that  is  a  bad  labor  contract. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  to  me  or  agreed  with  me  that  then  the  moral  obli- 
gation takes  precedence  over  the  legal  obligation.  The  people  of 
Germany  were  obligated  to  obey  moral  considerations  rather  than 
mere  legal  considerations,  so  that  if  a  law  was  immorally  made  and 
imposed  upon  them  the  obligation  to  do  something  that  was  against 
justice,  they  had  a  separate  obligation  to  refuse  to  obey  that  kind  of  a 
law.  If  more  people  had  had  that  philosophy,  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many would  not  have  happened.  So  it  is  expressed  in  short  terms 
that  a  moral  obligation  must  take  precedence  over  a  legal  obligation 
where  justice  is  involved,  and  the  actors  agreed  with  me.  The  point  of 
difference  was  that  they  were  not  convinced  as  I  was  convinced  that 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  justice  was  with  the  people  out  of  the 
studio.  They  agreed  if  they  could  be  convinced  of  that  that  they  would 
respect  the  picket  lines  and  would  observe  what  they  admitted  to  be 
under  those  conditions  a  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  From  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  Mr.  Luddy.  Do  you  think  a  jurisdictional 
strike  is  ever  morally  justified? 

Father  Dunne.  Yes ;  I  think  a  jurisdictional  dispute  may  be  morally 
justified,  and  the  present  instance  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  morally  justi- 
fied. If  it  is  an  attempt  to  resist  those  who  are  seeking  to  deprive 
them  of  their  jobs,  that  is  when  I  think  it  is  justified.  There  are 
certain  jurisdictional  disputes  I  don't  think  are  justified.  Any  juris- 
dictional strike  which  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  or  stealing 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  group  in  one  labor  union  from  another  I  say 
is  unjustified,  it  is  a  bad  jurisdictional  dispute,  jurisdictional  strike. 
It  is  only  good  if  a  group  of  people  are  attempting  to  protect  the 
work  which  has  traditionally  been  theirs  against  an  unjust  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  that  jurisdiction,  and  that  I  regard  as  morally 
justified,  if  that  is  the  only  means  that  is  left  to  them  to  defend  their 
right  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  One  of  the  Federal  circuit  judges  in  this  area  once 
wrote  a  very  famous  brief ;  I  think  it  was  Judge  Clifton  Mathews  and 
I  believe  he  is  still  on  the  bench.  The  brief  was  on  the  law  of  necessity, 
which  he  said  came  before  the  common  law,  before  the  statutory  law, 
and  before  anything  else.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  the  moral  law 
is  above  the  written  law.  I  think  that  there  are  some  views  on  which 
many  of  us  have  shadows  of  difference.  We  have  appreciated  your 
testimony  very  much,  and  unless  there  are  further  questions,  you  are 
excused. 

Mr.  Kearns  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Father  Dunne,  I  can't  help  but  feel  during  your  testi- 
mony that  you  have  intimated  that  the  actors  did  not  intercede  in 
this  jurisdictional  dispute  in  a  manner  of  good  faith. 
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Father  Dunxe.  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that,  Mr.  Kearns.  I  would 
like  to  correct  that  impression.  I  thought  I  had  indicated  this  morn- 
ing, perhaps  I  didn't,  I  think  that  they  did  enter  into  it  in  good  faith. 
I  think  they  were  honest  in  the  impressions  they  brought  back  from 
Chicago,  as  I  said  this  morning;  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  the  con- 
clusions they  reached  and  the  interpretations  they  put  on  it,  but  not 
a  question  of  good  faith.  I  simply  think  they  changed  it  unconsciously 
influenced  in  their  thinking  by  their  economic  interest,  but  without 
any  bad  faith  or  insincerity  or  any  dishonesty,  some  of  those  actors, 
because  this  must  be  understood,  that  not  all  of  the  actors  supported 
the  position  taken  by  the  officers  or  by  a  majority  of  the  membership. 
The  majority,  however,  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  officers. 
I  think  subconsciously,  and  that  does  not  reflect  on  their  good  faith, 
sincerity,  integrity,  or  anything  else;  subconsciously  they  were  more 
disposed  to  put  upon  this  union  a  kind  of  a  negative  of  their  economic 
interests,  and  their  associations  with  the  producers  impelled  them, 
without  any  bad  faith,  I  mean,  I  am  affected  no  doubt  by  a  lot  of 
things  that  affect  my  judgment,  I  may  make  a  mistake  because  my 
mode  of  life  and  the  people  I  associate  with  affect  my  judgment.  There 
in  no  imputation  of  bad  faith.  I  think  their  judgment  was  affected 
by  this  kind  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  will  admit,  though,  that  they  never  had  to  inter- 
cede in  any  way. 

Father  Dunne.  Oh,  no:  I  think  the  initial  intercession  was  no 
doubt  like  my  own,  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  straighten  this  thing 
out.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  actors,  of  course,  if  there  were 
no  problem  at  all  and  if  all  the  people  were  back  to  work.  No;  to 
repudiate  any  suggestion  that  I  am  reflecting  upon  the  good  faith, 
good  will  and  the  conscious  motivation  of  the  actoi'S,  the  only  thought 
I  had  was  that  we  are  influenced  in  our  judgment  by  our  economic 
interest,  by  the  people  we  are  most  closely  associated  with  and  so 
on.     That  is  all  I  meant  to  say. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  Father  Dunne,  this  morning  you  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  in  your  interview  with  Mr.  Green,  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  it  was  his  idea  that  most  of  the 
people  out  here  were  working  now,  and  you  also  injected  into  your 
testimony  something  about  a  remark  that  a  certain  number  of  people 
or  ail  organization,  that  was  not  quite  clarified  the  way  you  mentioned 
it,  as  being  communistic  here.  Was  that  a  remark  that  was  forth- 
coming without  any  suggestion  upon  your  part  from  Mr.  Green  or 

Father  Dunne.  Oh,  yes,  yes.  That  was  entirely  forthcoming  from 
Mr.  Green.  Let  me  say  this,  that  this  is  the  feeling  I  had  of  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  headquarters,  that  someone  had  done  a 
very  effective  job  there  of  obscuring  the  real  issues  of  this  dispute 
by  persuading  those  people  back  there.  I  am  simply  saying  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Coakley,  for  example,  it  seemed  to  be  in  my  talk  that 
someone  had  effectively  beclouded  the  issue  and  persuaded  them  that 
the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  represented  a  lot  of  Communists. 
That  was  an  effort  to  becloud  the  issue  so  that  the  real  merit  and 
justice  in  this  thing  tended  to  become  clouded  in  Mr.  Green's  mind. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  any  idea  where  Mr.  Green  secured  this 
source  of  information? 

Father  Dunne.  Well,  I  can  guess. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  do  you  know.     I  didn't  ask  you  that. 
Father  Dunne.  No,  I  can't  say.     I  could  only  guess,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  pretty  good  guess. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  don't  want  the  guess  for  the  record.  I  thought 
probably  you  might  have  the  source  of  information. 

Father  Dunne.  I  don't.  I  know  certain  facts  which  would  lead 
me  to  draw  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  source  that  this  is  the 
thing,  but  I  could  not  say  anybody  told  me  what  the  source  was.  I 
could  only  draw  the  conclusion  from  certain  facts  I  know  and  certain 
relationships  of  people. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Father  Dunne,  I  think  you  have  given  very  fine  tes- 
timony. There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  don't  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly  on.  There  are  some  things  I  do  agree  with  you.  I 
agree  with  one  statement  you  made,  in  fact,  two  statements  which  I 
think  are  a  very  great  contribution,  not  only  here  but  in  many  places, 
and  to  me  this  promiscuous  mouthing  that  a  lot  of  people  do  in  calling 
people  Communists  when  they  don't  know  whether  they  are  Commu- 
nists or  not  is  a  very  unhealthy  situation  in  America.  Bad  propa- 
ganda is  not  good  for  our  country,  and  I  think  it  behooves  everybody, 
every  citizen  to  know  this,  that  you  are  the  mouthpiece  of  America, 
and  particularly  people  who  are  in  public  office,  that  the  clear  picture 
of  America  comes  from  the  public  itself,  and  when  the  public  speaks 
out  of  turn  it  is  just  as  serious  as  when  someone  in  public  office  or  in 
authority  speaks  out  of  turn. 

Father  Dunne  made  another  statement  here  this  morning  that  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  intellectual  or  mental  confusion,  I  think  he 
used  it,  lots  of  times  are  considered  Communists.  Lots  of  times  many 
men  and  women  are  mentally  confused  and  maybe  they  confide  in  some- 
one and  maybe  their  conversation  might  run  into  the  radical  and  some- 
one will  snap  at  it  and  say  that  person  is  a  Communist.  We  should  be 
very  careful,  as  citizens,  what  we  ever  say  about  another  person 
unless  we  know  it  to  be  true.  That  is  why.  Father,  I  don't  want  you 
in  your  integrity  to  say  anything  in  the  record  that  you  would  guess 
about,  you  understand. 

Thank  you.  Father. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  another  question.  Father  Dunne,  that  has 
been  presented  by  Mr,  Price.    May  I  ask  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may. 

Mr.  McCann.  Apart  from  your  conversation  in  New  York  with 
Mr.  Casey  at  a  rather  late  date,  did  you  ever  talk  with  any  repre- 
rentatives  of  management  on  the  subject  of  labor  disputes  in  Holly- 
wood? 

Father  Dunne.  No  one  I  think  who  could  really  be  called  an  official 
representative.  I  talked,  as  I  testified  this  morning,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Fennell,  who  was  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  I  believe,  as  assistant  to 
Colonel  Joy,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  top  executive  at  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox.  That  is  the  extent  of  my  talking  with  representatives  of  man- 
agement. 

May  I  conclude  with  just  one  further  brief  statement,  because  you 
asked  me  this  morning  if  I  had  any  suggestions  as  to  this  thing  and  I 
made  certain  ones  in  the  conclusion  of  my  direct  testimony.  I  simply 
would  like  to  add  one  or  two  other  items  that  I  think  are  important. 
One  I  omitted  is,  I  think,  the  producers  will  have  to  revamp  their  labor 
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policy.  I  think  it  is  subject  to  conflict  in  the  picture  as  I  see  it  today, 
I  think  what  is  necessary  here  is  someone  in  cliarge  of  the  labor  policy 
who  has  the  authority  to  make  the  labor  policy  and  to  carry  it  out,  so 
that  the  source  of  the  policy  is  known.  I  believe  that  when  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston  came  out  here,  when  he  first  took  his  position,  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Sorrell  and  also  Mr.  Brewer  up  to  a  certain  time,  I 
think  Mr.  Johnston  then  had  the  intention  of  straightening  out  this 
trouble,  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Johnston  intended  to  do,  and  that  he 
deliberately  washed  his  hands  of  it  when  he  found  that  he  did  not 
have  the  authority  from  the  producers  and  that  the  only  way  he  could 
have  settled  it  would  have  been  to  lay  down  an  ultimatum  to  the 
producers  and  say,  "Either  you  give  me  absolute  authority  to  establish 
and  determine  a  labor  policy  or  I  resign  my  position."  I  think  he 
was  faced  with  the  alternative  and  he  preferred  not  to  resign  his 
position,  so  he  had  to  choose  the  other  alternative.  I  think  the  pro- 
ducers have  got  to  establish  somebody  who  does  not  just  transmit 
orders  from  a  source  which  is  sort  of  hidden,  someone  who  is  on  the 
scene  and  who  has  the  power  and  authority  to  formulate  a  labor 
policy  and  follow  it  out. 

And  I  think.  No.  2,  that  the  lATSE  should  do  something  when 
this  thing  is  straightened  out,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  to  clear  up  a  lot 
of  the  bitterness  that  has  been  created  on  their  side.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  hold-overs  from  a  previous  era  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  much  in  this  hearing  and,  which  I  will  not  mention,  that 
need  to  be  cleared  up. 

I  think  there  are  certain  policies  in  the  lATSE  unions,  at  least 
some  of  them,  which  are  distinctly  antidemocratic.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  local  44.  I  feel  that  many  of  the  rank  and  file  members  of 
that  local,  I  belieye  some  of  them  are  right  here,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  were  here  this  morning,  but  if  put  on  the  stand  and  assured  and 
guaranteed  protection,  if  ]\li'.  McCann  assured  them  that  is  what  they 
would  enjoy,  v.iio  would  confirm  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  antidemo- 
cratic policies  in  local  44,  and  this  type  of  their  union  leadership  has 
got  to  be  cleared  up  in  Hollywood  if  decent  labor  relations  are  to  be 
established. 

Mr.  McCann.  Father  Dunne,  you  are  quite  a  student  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Don't  you  think  that  the  real  heart  of  the  labor  problem  today 
is  in  the  dictatorial  power  vested  in  certain  labor  leaders  rather  than 
in  anything  else  ?  I  mean  by  that  that  if  there  were  in  their  union  a 
democratic  process  by  which  the  members  of  the  union  were  able 
freely  and  at  reasonable  intervals  to  talk  to  their  own  officers  and 
were  able  freely  to  express  their  opinions  on  matters  of  importance 
to  them  and  to  the  country,  that  that  might  do  more  to  clear  up  the 
bad  spots  in  our  industrial  picture  today  than  anyhing  else? 

Father  Dunne.  Well,  there  are  two  parts  to  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Father  Dunne.  The  first  part,  it  would  not  be  my  view  that  this 
dictatorial  power  as  it  has  been  called  is  the  chief  cause  or  the  sole 
cause  of  the  difficulties  in  the  coimtry.  but  as  to  the  Inst  pnrt,  T  think 
there  is  responsibility  very  often  on  the  part  of  management  as  well 
as  some  of  those  other  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  labor,  and  I 
certainly  would  agree,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  democracy.  I  believe 
the  more  people  are  free  to  express  their  views  and  thoughts  freely, 
the  more  that  there  is  the  better. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Well  now,  the  point  that  we  have  found  in  one  or 
two  of  our  investigations,  and  we  have  inferred  that  it  exists  here 
with  respect  to  certain  of  these  lATSE  unions,  we  had  a  very  serious 
complaint,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  came  to  us,  and  I  don't  want  to  even 
name  the  city.  I  was  sent  out  to  investigate  the  facts.  There  were 
at  least  20  laboring  men  who  came  to  my  hotel  room  who  had 
been  beaten  by  goons,  and  the  goons  were  being  paid  $20  or  $25  a 
day  for  beatinj;  up  the  members  in  the  union  because  they  wanted  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  union.  Yet  when  I  got  through  with  the 
investigation  1  found  that  industry  praised  the  labor  leader  very 
highly,  and  for  30  minutes  the  representative  of  industry  in  that  town 
poured  out  such  praise  for  this  labor  leader  that  when  he  got  through 
I  said,  "You  should  write  his  epitaph ;  I  have  never  heard  such  praise 
in  my  life."  And  I  wrote  a  report  to  the  chairman  and  said  that  in 
my  opinion  labor  and  industry  are  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  and  it  is 
just  too  bad  for  the  members  of  this  union.  Nothing  has  yet  happened 
to  clear  up  the  situation,  because  we  didn't  think  that  we  had  enough 
evidence  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  issue. 

Now,  we  are  not  being  kidded  here  as  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  found  that  sometimes  industry  is 
at  fault  as  well  as  labor. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  say  sometimes? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said,  sometimes.  We  do  believe 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  is  that  laboring  men  haven't  enough 
voice  in  their  own  affairs. 

Father  Dunne.  May  I  make  a  comment,  Mr.  McCann  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Father  Dunne.  Applying  that,  because  I  think  it  applies  quite 
well  to  the  situation  here  in  Hollywood,  and  going  back  to  my  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Brewer,  in  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Brewer,  among 
other  things,  he  expressed  very  definite  opposition  to  too  much  partici- 
pation by  the  rank  and  file  in  their  union  affairs.  He  expressed  re- 
sentment on  that. 

He  did  admit  that  within  certain  limits — I  mean,  there  were  limits 
within  which  he  admits  of  some  local  autonomy;  for  example,  in 
choosing  its  representative ;  so  within  those  limits  he  was  in  favor  of 
local  authority. 

I  had  a  clear  illustration  on  that,  I  would  say,  while  I  was  talking 
to  him.  He  had  a  telephone  call.  He  was  engaged  in  negotiations  on 
a  contract  for  local  683.  He  was  very  much  disturbed  over  what 
was  told  him  over  the  phone.  He  said,  "There  you  have  an  example 
of  how  these  people  in  the  rank  and  file  defeat  anything  you  can 
do  for  them.  You  can't  have  them  running  to  the  union  officers,  the 
international  officers.  We  know  the  conditions  much  better  than  they 
do,  but  when  you  let  them  go  along  on  these  things  they  come  back, 
in  case  you  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  producers  with  a  certain  in- 
crease from  the  producers,  and  I  know  that  is  all  we  have  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  getting,  but  they  insist  upon  sending  that  to 
the  membership  and  the  membership  has  voted  that  down."  He  was 
very  angry  about  it. 

That  shows  the  opposition  which  has  prevailed  in  the  lATSE  by 
which  this  particular  man  to  the  rank-and-file  democracy  that  you 
speak  of,  and  I  think  it  is  bad. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  have  two  questions  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is 
from  Mr.  Cobb. 

Who  do  you  think  is  primarily  in  control  of  labor  policy  of  the 
major  companies? 

Fatlier  Dunne.  Well,  this  is  based  just  upon  conclusions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  we  don't  want  a  question  like  that,  unless 
he  would  know  definitely. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  to  guess.  If  you  have  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  an  opinion,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  it,  but 
if  you  do  not  have 

Father  Dunne.  I  think  I  have  reasonable  grounds, 

Mr.  Keaens.  No,  I  mean  you  must  stand  behind  it  if  you  make 
this  statement  now,  to  be  able  to  justify  your  statement.  This  is  to  me 
a  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  question.  That  is  the  reason  it  is 
asked. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  you  ought  to  restate  the  question  and  then  the 
Father  should  be  very  considerate  before  answering. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  question  was  asked.  Who  do  you  think  is  pri- 
marily in  control  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  major  companies?  as 
put  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Now,  I  gave  you  a  directional  word,  if  you  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  consider  an  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
do  so. 

Father  Dunne.  I  will  express  it  in  this  way,  remembering  Mr. 
Kearns'  very  well  advised  admonition  to  me.  I  think  it  should  be 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  investigation  to  find  that  out. 
That  is  the  only  answer.  I  have  a  general  notion  and  theory  as 
to  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  labor  polices  of  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  have  another  question  to  ask.  It  is  by  Mr. 
Luddy. 

Do  you  think  anything  should  be  done  about  the  CSU,  or  do  you 
think  that  organization  is  perfect? 

Father  Dunne.  No,  I  would  be  very  surprised  to  find  out  that  the 
CSU  was  perfect.  I  think  that  if  the  lATSE  and  the  producers 
approached  this  problem  here  in  good  faith  and  with  a  determined 
resolution  to  live  together  and  to  iron  these  problems  out  on  an 
equitable  basis,  the  CSU  then  must  also  abolish  this  bitterness  which 
has  been  created  through  its  past  history  in  Hollywood  and  start 
anew,  and  everybody  should  start  anew.  I  think  also  that  the  CSU 
and  all  of  these  other  unions  will  have  to  appreciate  the  seriousness 
of  democratic  responsibility.  I  believe  the  men  of  the  CSU  want 
more  democratic  conduct  of  their  union.  Complaints  have  reached  me 
that  if  some  man  has  a  thought  in  mind  and  gets  up  on  the  floor 
and  the  other  members  don't  like  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  is  ex- 
pressing views  against  the  people  who  are  there,  he  is  shouted  down. 
I  don't  believe  in  that.  I  believe  in  anybody  being  free  to  talk.  I 
don't  think  any  organization  is  perfect,  including  the  church.  So 
I  think  that  the  CSU  now  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  clearing 
the  atmosphere  in  Hollywood,  but  you  can't  do  anything,  it  seems  to 
me,  unless  you  settle  this  dispute  and  get  back  to  work.  It  seems  to 
me  it  has  shown  its  willingness  to  do  anything  reasonable. 

Mr,  McCann.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  series  of  letters.  Those  letters  were 
prepared  and  sent  to  Mr,  Durkin  and  Mr,  Flanagan,  and  they  con- 
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stitute  the  records  -which  went  with  Mr.  Flanagan's  report  to  Mr.  Green 
in  Washington. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  historical  summary  given  us  in  here  of  the  labor  strife  in  Hollywood, 
and  when  I  was  reading  it  yesterday  I  noticed  that  that  page  was 
cut  off,  and  I  became  perturbed,  and  I  called  Mr.  Flanagan  long  dis- 
tance in  San  Francisco  to  find  out  who  made  this  historical  sketch,  and 
to  find  oiit  why  the  page  was  cut,  and  I  discovered  that  this  is  a  copy 
of  a  record  which  was  made  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  I  believe 
that  is  the  organization  that  prepared  this  historical  data,  and  they 
simply  copied  down  to  that  point,  in  this  volume  from  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  this,  and  there 
is  only  one  letter  that  I  am  going  to  take  tlie  time  to  read.  I  want  those 
reproduced  in  the  record  at  this  time,  but  there  is  one  letter  that  it 
seems  to  me  is  to  the  point  here  and  it  comes  from  Mr.  Brewer.  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  to  read  it  and  then  just  have  the  rest  of  them 
copied  in,  unless  you  gentlemen  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  them, 
which  I  don't. 

Mr.  Cobb.  May  I  ask  you  if  this  is  a  self-serving  letter? 

Mr.  McCann.  You  will  get  your  answer  in  a  minute.     [Reading  :J 

iNTEaiNATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYEES 

AND  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators 

OF  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  August  8,  19^6. 
Mr.  Dan  Flanagan, 

Western  Director,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Dear  Brother  Flanagan  :  Pui-snaiit  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  Local 
468.  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  and  its  relationship  to  tlie  work  of  set  erection,  this  is  to  advise 
you  that  this  local  union  was  cliartered  in  August  1945,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  between  Local  80,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  (Grips)  and 
Local  946,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  on  November  13,  1945, 
the  work  of  set  erection  was  being  done  by  the  members  of  local  468,  and  local 
468  had  tlie  jurisdiction  over  tliis  work.  This  local  union  was  not  in  existence 
at  tlie  time  when  the  directive  was  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  certain  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  charters  should  be  revoked. 

During  the  intervening  pericd  between  March  12,  1945,  and  the  termination 
of  the  strike  on  October  31,  1945,  the  Grips'  local  union,  as  such,  did  not 
at  any  time  have  .iurisdietion  over  the  work  of  set  erection.  Previous  to  the 
strike  the  work  of  set  erection  had  been  done  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  had  never  been  any  argument 
between  local  80  and  the  carpenters'  local  on  this  particular  work. 

I  also  want  to  call  to  your  specific  attention  the  last  paragraph  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Grips'  Local  80  and  Carpenters'  Local  946,  whicli  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  further  recognized  that  some  of  the  jurisdictional  points  to  which  local  80 
has  agreed  are  at  issue  between  the  Capenters'  Local  946  and  the  other  local 
unions  of  the  lATSE,  and  this  agreement  is  not  intended  to  reflect  an  agreement 
to  these  points  for  any  lATSE  local  with  the  exception  of  Grips'  Local  80." 

In  view  of  the  inclusion  of  this  paragraph  in  the  agreement,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  agreement  between  the  Grips  and  Carpenters  can  have  any  bearing 
on    the   over-all   jurisdiction    of   the   lATSE    and    the   United    Brotherhood   of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  particularly  where  it  pertains  to  set  erection. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Roy  M.  Brewer, 
International  Representative. 


The  information  below  is,  in  part,  the  complete  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  July  2, 
1946,  covering  agreements  reached  and  effective  pending  the  formal  signing  of 
contracts : 

CSU  is  representing :  Painters,  carpenters,  machinists,  electricians,  plumb- 
ers, sheet-metal  workers,  janitors,  analysts,  publicists,  officers  and  guards,  set 
designers  (No.  1421),  and  cartoonists. 
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CSU  as  a  body  consisting  of  several  locals  will  pledge  itself  to  an  arbitration 
procedure.  If  any  of  its  members  who  subscribe  to  this  plan  fail  to  accept  and 
to  be  guided  by  any  arbitration  award,  he  will  not  receive  the  support  of  the 
CSU  in  its  position.    This  applies  to  studio  jurisdiction  only  and  between  locals. 

Local  No.  946  agrees  to  bind  itself  to  the  CSU  arbitration  agreement  and  will 
find  out  if  it  can  secure  permission  from  its  International  to  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment as  a  local.  All  contracts  will  contain  this  arbitration  clause:  *  *  * 
verbatim  in  each  contract. 

Any  dispute  other  than  wages  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Skelton 
and  Brewer  will  get  together  and  make  an  agreement  covering  arbitration. 
Basis  of  arbitration  will  be  the  AFL  three-man  directive. 

Any  machinery  set  up  for  arbitration  will  not  require  the  electricians  to  with- 
draw their  court  action  already  started.  It  was  agreed  to  let  each  studio 
interpret  the  directive  and  award  the  work  where  in  its  judgment  it  belongs 
under  the  directive  and  no  work  stoppage  will  be  ordered  for  next  30  days  or 
until  the  arbitration  machinery  is  set  up. 

(Signed)   Pat  Casey. 

Herb  Sorreix. 


International  Alliance  of  Theiatrical   Stage  Employees 

AND  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators 

OF  THE  United  States  and  Canada, 
Hollywood,  28,  Calif.,  August  8,  1946. 
Mr.  Dan  Flanagan, 

Western  Director,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Dear  Brother  Flanagan  :  The  decision  by  the  executive  council  committee  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  controversy 
is  not  a  perfect  document,  but  no  perfect  document  with  respect  to  these  problems 
can  ever  be  written.  As  the  executive  council  committee  outlined,  there  were 
three  courses  which  they  could  take:  (1)  strict  adherence  to  craft  or  vertical 
lines  in  the  motion  picture  studios  ;  (2)  establishment  of  an  industrial  or  horizon- 
tal union  throughout  the  industry;  (3)  the  establishment  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
industry  patterned  after  the  previous  agreements.  The  executive  council  com- 
mittee chose  the  last  course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  motion  picture  industry  is  today  an  outgrowth  of  the 
stage,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  industry  would  be  better  off  if  this  same  original 
plan  would  be  followed  on  the  stage — which  would  give  to  the  lATSE  the  juris- 
diction of  making  and  taking  of  motion  pictures ;  and  would  give  to  the  building 
trades  that  which  they  have  in  other  industries — the  building  and  maintenance 
of  permanent  structures.  However,  the  executive  council  committee  rejected 
this  plan. 

The  motion-picture  industry  is  a  separate  industry  and  cannot  be  adapted 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  construction  industry.  The  present  difficul- 
ties are  to  some  extent  an  effort  to  do  this,  and  any  further  trends  along  that 
line  will  unquestionably  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  problems  which  now 
exist. 

The  present  directive  lays  down  a  practical  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
crafts  under  the  plan  the  committee  chose.  There  are  many  things  in  the 
directive  which  we  do  not  like.  There  are  many  things  which  we  would  rec- 
ommend be  changed,  but  if  we  were  to  do  this  I  am  sui'e  that  every  change 
would  bring  on  new  and  more  difficult  problems.  When  the  lATSE  entered 
into  the  directive  we  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  binding  decision.  We  recognized 
the  dangers  in  agreeing  to  such  a  plan,  but  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  we  agreed  to  it.  We  understood 
that  once  the  jurisdiction  was  set  up  we  would  have  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  seeing  to  it  that  it  was  carried 
out.  Today,  the  principal  cause  of  the  jurisdictional  disturbance  in  the  studios 
is  that  the  carpenters'  union  has  refused  to  accept  the  directive.  We  could 
find  just  as  much  fault  with  its  terms  as  the  carpenters  do,  and  perhaps  much 
more,  but  no  adjustment  could  be  made  that  would  be  completely  satisfactory  to 
all  parties. 

To  open  the  directive  up  now  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  inviting  disaster.  It 
would  reopen  the  entire  matter  and  open  the  way  for  further  claims  and  counter- 
claims. Certainly,  the  executive  council  cannot  open  it  for  the  carpenters'  union 
without  opening  it  for  us.     It  is  our  position  that  the  unions  involved  in  this 
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■controversy  should  live  up  to  the  commitments  which  they  made  when  the  Cin- 
cinnati agreement  was  culminated,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  directive  effec- 
tive. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Roy  M.  Brewer,  International  Representative. 


July  29,  1946. 
Mr.  Martin  P.  Duekin, 

General  President,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Dear  Brother  Durkin  :  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  July  18,  I  am  submitting 
the  following  brief  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry. 

Findings  of  the  executive  council  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Iiabor  on  the  controversy  have  been  turned  over  to  a  committee  composed  of  shop 
stewards  of  the  various  studios  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the 
lATSE  which  would  be  the  basis  of  our  new  agreement  with  the  producers.  The 
stewards  committee  feels  that  they  should  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
executive  council's  finding  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  UA. 

What  the  UA  shall  do : 

Section  I :  No  conflict. 

Section  II :  "Paragraph  (a).  The  UA  shall  handle,  set,  and  hook  up  all  piping 
or  substitute  conveyance,  on  or  in  connection  with  the  sets  when  such  fixtures 
are  practical — that  is,  when  a  shower  is  used  in  a  picture  and  water  flows  from 
same.  This  also  applies  to  sinks,  tubs,  and  commonly  known  plumbing  equip- 
ment. 

"Paragraph  (art).  The  preceding  paragraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  when  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are  of  a  dummy  nature  and  are  used  solely  for  set  dressing  or  when 
a  fixture  is  to  be  gagged  or  used  as  a  special  effect." 

We  interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  building  of  a  gag  or  special  effect  belongs 
to  the  lATSE,  but  certainly  the  piping  to  or  from  the  gag  or  effect  is  UA  work. 
The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether  UA  installs  water  and  drains  in  such 
equipment  as  fish  ponds,  pools,  and  fountains.  Installation  of  gas  logs  and 
burners  in  fireplaces  is  also  contested  by  the  lATSE. 

"Paragraph  ( & ) .  Install  all  runs  of  piping  up  to  the  sets  to  take  care  of  the 
supply  of  water,  steam,  draining,  air,  oil,  gas  refrigerant,  vacuum,  or  other 
utility." 

This  paragraph  is  the  subject  of  considerable  dissension.  The  lATSE  claims 
this  only  means  inside  of  the  stage  wall  though  there  may  be  more  than  one  set 
on  the  stage.  There  is  considerable  piping  involved  in  this,  and  we  claim  it 
means  to  the  set  as  it  says. 

The  lATSE  runs  all  lines  from  bottled  gas  and  similar  equipment.  They  also 
claim  the  operation,  maintaining,  repairing,  and  storing  of  boilers,  water  heaters, 
compi'essors,  hydraulic  equipment,  tanks,  etc.,  that  are  used  to  furnish  utilities 
to  the  set.  We  claim  that  they  have  jurisdiction  over  the  gag  or  effect  itself 
only  and  that  such  equipment  is  not  part  of  a  gag  or  special  effect  and  that  it  is 
being  used  to  furnish  a  utility. 

"Paragraph  (c).  Fill  and  drain  all  large  tanks  and  pools  and  install  all  heat- 
ing and  filtering  apparatus  and  equipment  in  connection  therewith." 

We  contend  that  the  word  "large"  should  not  be  in  this  paragraph.  The  word 
■"large"  in  this  paragraph  should  be  eliminated  as  it  is  very  confusing.  The 
lATSB  claim  .some  of  this  referring  to  paragraph  (aa)  calling  it  an  effect.  When 
tanks  or  pools  are  of  such  great  nature  that  they  require  pumping  to  be  drained, 
the  operation  of  the  pumps  is  claimed  by  several  crafts.  The  filling  and  drain- 
ing of  said  tanks  and  pools  involves  a  sanitary  problem  on  account  of  cross 
connections  in  filling  and  is  generally  drained  into  the  sewei*. 

"Paragraph  (d).  Install  all  piping  in  connection  with  ice  skating  rinks  and 
all  plumbing  equipment  in  connection  with  such." 

Here,  the  lATSE  brings  up  paragraph  (aa)  and  there  is  room  for  contention. 

"Paragraph  (e)  :  No  dissension. 

"Paragraph  (f):  No  dissension. 

"Paragraph  (g).  Install  all  piping  and  equipment  for  air-conditioning  work  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  or  cooling  the  stages." 

Trouble  here  mostly  with  the  management  refusing  to  cooperate,  and  not  the 
lATSE. 
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"Paragraph  (h)  :  No  dissension. 

"Paragraph  (i).  Perform  all  welding,  brazing,  soldering,  and  fusing  of  all  joints 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

No  trouble  with  the  lATSE  under  this  paragraph  except  where  it  enters  into 
disputed  jui'isdiction. 

"Paragraph  (j).  Install  all  sprinkler  piping  and  equipment  used  in  fire  protec- 
tion and  fire-control  apparatus." 

The  lATSE  claim  wetting  down  for  picture  work  and  standing-  by  for  fire 
protection  during  lilming  of  scenes  which  might  be  a  fire  hazard.  We  do  not 
agree. 

"Paragraph  (k).  Install  all  refrigeration,  piping,  and  equipment  except  when 
coming  within  the  scope  of  paragraph  (aa)  hereof." 

Again  paragraph  (aa) .  This  could  also  be  misconstrued  to  cover  what  is 
given  the  UA  in  paragraph  ( d )  and  the  skating  rink  called  an  effect. 

"Paragraph  (I).  Install  all  chemical  toilets  and  other  portable  plumbing  con- 
veniences." 

We  interpret  this  paragraph  to  mean  that  we  install,  handle,  maintain,  repair, 
and  operate  all  such  equipment.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  studios  to  rent  portable 
equipment  of  this  nature  and  in  many  of  the  major  studios  is  serviced  by  others 
than  plumbers. 

"Paragraph  (m).  Maintain,  repair,  alter,  service,  dismantle,  and  strike  all  work 
included  herein." 

We  assume  that  operation  is  also  included,  and  if  not  should  be.  This  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  UA  member  being  replaced  on  the  job  by  two  lA  men 
regardless  of  whether  it  covered  the  supply  of  utilities  as  granted  the  UA  in 
paragraph  (&).  AVe  claim  the  operation  of  and  standby  of  a  UA  member  on  all 
practical  work  under  UA  jurisdiction. 

Section  III :  "Paragraph  (a).  Handle  and  set  all  plumbing  fixtures,  which  are 
not  practical  and  which  are  used  solely  for  set  dressing." 

Under  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (&)  which  follows  most  fixtures  are 
handled  and  stored  by  the  lATSE  prop  shopmen  and  made  practical  on  the  set 
without  our  knowledge.     They  again  use  paragraph   (aa)  in  this  instance. 

"Paragraph  (h).  Build,  handle,  install,  maintain,  repair,  strike,  store,  and 
operate  all  special  effects  and  gag  fixtures.  This  is  to  include  rain  effects,  fire 
effects,  water  curtain,  et  cetera.  Gag  fixtures  include  all  fixtures  which  operate 
in  an  abnormal  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  effect  to  be  photographed. 
However,  when  such  effects  require  piping  by  other  than  special-effects  men, 
members  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  shall  be  given  jurisdiction  over  such  construction." 

It  is  under  this  paragraph  that  the  lATSE  claims  jurisdiction  over  water  heat- 
ers, boilers,  etc.,  that  furnish  utilities  to  sets  and  stand-by  and  operate  same. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph — "however,  when  such  effects, 
etc."- — is  not  entirely  clear.  We  maintain  this  part  was  intended  to  mean  and 
should  read :  "However,  when  such  effects  require  piping,  members  of  the  UA 
shall  he  given  jurisdiction  over  such  construction."  Here  again  they  use  para- 
graph (aa)  with  capital  letters  and  contend  it  means  only  that  a  UA  man  will 
get  preference  if  tliey  do  not  have  men  enough  to  do  the  work. 

Under  cover  of  this  paragraph,  lATSE  44  consisting  of  special  effects,  prop- 
erty men,  and  miniature  prop  makers  fabricate  pipe  rails  and  awning  frames 
from  start  to  finish  and  install  same. 

"Paragraph  (c).  Build,  handle,  install,  maintain,  repair,  istore,  strike,  and  oper- 
ate all  properties  not  excepted  above  regardless  of  the  manner  of  construction 
or  the  materials  used." 

This  paragraph  we  are  unable  to  interpret. 

Here  the  lATSE  claims  jurisdiction  over  piping,  operating,  maintaining,  re- 
pairing, and  striking  of  lawn  sprinklers  when  used  in  connection  with  landscape 
to  be  photographed.  They  claim  fountains  that  are  to  be  photographed,  pumps 
that  are  used  to  supply  water  in  connection  with  the  effects. 

Under  paragraph  (aa)  they  claim  these  and  many  more  as  effects. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  stewards'  meeting  and  their  reports 
on  what  work  UA  members  have  and  what  some  of  the  other  crafts  are  doing 
that  we  consider  belongs  to  the  UA.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  still  have  a  long, 
hard  fight  ahead  of  us  to  gain  our  jurisdiction  in  the  studios. 

We  are,  at  the  present  time,  trying  to  draw  up  an  agreement  to  present  to  the 
"producers,  and  we  wish  to  work  it  in  such  a  manner  that  our  jurisdiction  is 
clearly  understood  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  UA. 
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We  feel  that  we  should  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  continual  friction  and  bicker- 
ing that  goes  on  at  the  present  time. 

"We  will  greatly  appreciate  early  consideration  of  this  brief  and  any  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  offered. 

Hoping  this  information  will  clarify  what  we  are  up  against  in  trying  to  get 
the  jurisdiction  which  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
together  with  the  committee  and  help  their  decision  on  jurisdiction  in  the  studio 
controversy,  I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

Li.  M.  Wickland,  Business  Manager. 


Special  Officers,  Guards,  Watchmen,  Motion  Picture] 
Studio  Poicemen,  Fire  Control  and  Prevention,  Local  193, 

July  31,  19^6. 
Mr.  Dan  Flanagan, 

Special  Representative,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of  July  31,  I 
wish  to  advise  you  that  the  directive  of  the  three-man  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  worked  out  very  well  as  far  as  local  193,  BSEIU  is  con- 
cerned with  one  minor  exception  on  the  RKO's  lot  which  I  am  confident  can  be 
ironed  out  smootlily  with  the  lATSE  local  with  whom  this  problem  exists.  We 
are  very  well  pleased  and  feel  that  the  ironing  out  of  the  jurisdictional  problems 
and  the  stipulation  of  jurisdiction  has  eliminated  much  unnecessary  feuding  in 
the  labor  movement. 

We  still  have  a  problem  with  the  common  laborers  and  hod  carriers  who  have 
pirated  our  workers  and  it  seems  the  two  international  presidents  are  unable  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  If  an  appeal  could  be  made  through  you  or  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  council  to  decide  this  jurisdictional  problem  on  these 
handful  of  watchmen,  the  entire  membership  of  this  organization  I  am  sure  will 
be  very  grateful  for  your  assistance. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Tkd  Camp,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Building  Service  Employees,  Local  No.  278, 

Hollyivood,  Calif.,  August  1,  19JfG. 
Mr.  Dan  Flanagan, 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  This  letter  is  to  confirm  our  telephone  conversation 
wherein  I  told  you  that  local  No.  278,  BSEIU,  has  experienced  no  difficulty  with 
the  jurisdictional  award  of  the  three-man  committee  in  the  matter  of  union 
jurisdiction  in  Hollywood.  We  are  satisfied  with  their  award  as  it  has  been 
working  out. 

Fraternally, 

(Signed)     John  J.  Lyons, 
Business  Agent,  Local  No.  278  BSEIU. 


Memorandum  re  1945  Hollywood  Strike 

historical  background  of  antagonism  between  iatse  and  certain  other  afl 

internationals 

Roots  of  the  present  jurisdictional  dispute  are  bedded  deep  in  past  history  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — nationally  as  well  as  in  Hollywood. 

Long  before  labor's  first  move  to  organize  the  Hollywood  studios  (1916),  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  (IATSE)  had  been  involved 
elsewhere  in  national  jurisdictional  quarrels  with  some  of  the  large  craft  unions — 
the  same  major  craft  unions  now  on  strike  in  Hollywood.  IATSE  and  the  craft 
unions  involved  were  and  are  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  record  shows  that  over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years,  these  A.  F.  of  L. 
groups  have  clashed  in  a  series  of  major  jurisdictional  wars.  Each  such  war 
has  been  followed  by  a  compromise  agreement  which  produced  what  in  reality 
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was  only  an  armed  peace  and  never  has  solved  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween lATSE  and  the  craft  unions  involved.  The  present  Hollywood  strike  is 
another  in  the  series  of  jurisdictional  wars. 

Fundamental  difference  between  the  opposing  groups  is  that  while  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  originally  and  primarily  was  a  federation  of  craft  unions,  lATSE  actually 
is  a  semi-industrial  union  of  theater  and  studio  employees  which  cuts  across  a 
number  of  crafts,  most  potent  of  which  are  the  carpenters,  painters,  and  elec- 
tricians. 

lATSE  won  its  first  major  triumph  over  a  craft  union,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW),  in  1914,  when,  after  a  long  battle 
A.  F.  of  L.  awarded  lATSE  jurisdiction  over  theater  motion-picture  projectionists. 

It  was  this  victory  which  encouraged  lATSE  to  penetrate  film  production  and, 
in  1918,  launch  a  movement  avowedly  to  form  one  big  union  of  many  studio-work- 
ing craftsmen. 

It  was  (and  still  is)  the  position  of  the  lATSE  that  craftsmen  such  as  carpen- 
ters, painters,  and  electricians,  working  in  picture  studios,  are  stagehands  who 
come  within  the  lA  jurisdiction  rather  than  that  of  the  building-trades  inter- 
nationals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  craft  unions — weak  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  because 
of  the  then  open-shop  conditions  and  smarting  from  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the 
lATSE  elsewhere — believed  it  was  life-or-death  matter  for  them  to  organize 
the  studio  workers  along  craft  lines. 

After  several  years  of  conflict  over  studio-job  control,  in  which  the  lATSE  and 
the  craft  unions  frequently  competed  in  supplying  manpower  to  the  studios,  the 
first  armistice  was  negotiated,  A  compromise  agreement,  which  was  supposed  to 
settle  studio  jurisdictions  of  the  unions  involved,  was  signed  between  the  lATSB 
and  the  carpenters'  local  in  192.5,  and  between  lATSE  and  IBEW  in  1926. 

Beneath  the  surface,  old  rivalries  between  the  unions  and  between  union 
leaders  continued  to  seethe.  The  armed  peace  was  ended  in  August  1933.  An 
lATSE  local  struck  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  its  control  over  sound  men.  IBEW 
assisted  the  producers  by  replacing  striking  soundmen  with  members  of  its  own 
local.  lATSE  called  a  general  strike  of  all  its  members  in  the  studios.  The 
carpenters'  union  sided  with  IBEW,  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  regain  some 
of  the  work  which  it  had  conceded  to  lATSE  in  the  earlier  jurisdictional  pact. 

The  electricians'  and  carpenters'  unions  supplied  the  studios  with  all  craftsmen 
they  needed.  Cameramen  quit  lATSE,  returned  to  work.  Other  lATSE  members 
flocked  to  join  the  carpenters'  and  electricians'  unions.  lATSE  lost  this  war — 
partly  because  the  depression  had  weakened  its  control  over  labor  in  motion- 
picture  theaters  and  it  could  not  make  good  its  threat  to  close  down  the  theaters. 

Under  NRA  codes,  lATSE  regained  the  enormous  power  in  the  theaters.  It 
again  dominated  all  skilled  exhibition  labor  and  in  1935,  demonstrated  its  powers 
to  the  studios  by  closing  the  Paramount  theater  circuit  in  Chicago  because  of  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  with  the  electricians'  union. 

Motion-picture  producers  could  stay  in  business  only  a  very  short  time  if  all 
theaters  closed.  They  succumbed  to  lATSE's  closed-shop  demands  and  all 
studios  posted  notices  requiring  former  lATSE  members  to  return  to  its  fold.  The 
erstwhile  victorious  craft  unions  gave  in  without  a  struggle.  lATSE  won  the 
first  closed-shop  agreement  in  Hollywood,  establishing  an  important  precedent. 

In  1937,  open  hostilities  flared  again.  Led  by  the  painters'  union,  a  number 
of  small-crafts  groups,  which  had  been  kept  out  of  the  studio  basic  agreement 
by  the  lATSE  banded  into  the  Federated  Motion  Picture  Crafts  (FMPC).  In 
past  years,  the  painters'  union  had  absorbed  the  make-up  artists.  Now  the 
painters  found  they  could  not  reenter  the  studio  basic  agreement  and  obtain  a 
10-percent  wage  increase  negotiated  by  lATSE  unless  they  relinquished  the 
make-up  artists,  claimed  by  lATSE. 

Eleven  member  unions  of  FMPC,  led  by  the  painters  and  including  scenic 
artists  and  studio  utility  workers  (common  laborers),  struck  in  what  was 
another  phase  of  the  long  struggle  between  lATSE  and  the  craft  unions. 

lATSE  moved  to  break  the  strike.  It  disrupted  the  studio  utility  workers' 
local,  chief  ally  of  the  painters,  by  establishing  a  new  classification  for  laborers, 
the  class  B  grip,  in  its  studio  technicians'  local  and  then  forced  from  the  pro- 
ducers a  wage  increase  for  this  category.  Laborers  went  back  to  work,  joined 
lATSE. 

Except  for  the  painters,  the  smaller  crafts  sued  for  peace  and  went  back  to 
work.  lATSE  gave  the  make-up  artists  and  the  hairdressers  a  charter,  got 
them  a  favorable  agreement  with  the  studios.  lATSE  again  had  won  a  sub- 
stantial, but  this  time  not  complete  victory.     It  withdrew  its  objection  to  the 
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painters  securing  a  contract  and  they  obtained  the  first  contract  which  extended 
direct  I'ecognition  to  a  studio  craft  local. 

(In  light  of  the  1945  strike,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scenic  artists' 
section  of  the  painters'  union,  which  lATSE  defeated  in  1937,  later  joined 
Painters'  Local  1421,  the  union  which  started  the  present  strike.  Thus,  the  1945 
strike  is  not  the  first  time  that  scenic  artists  such  as  set  decorators  have  been 
alined  with  the  painters'  union  against  lATSE.) 

The  1937  strike  was  the  last  major  clash  between  lATSE  and  its  craft-union 
competitors  until  1945.  However,  in  1939,  lATSE  by  'A  policy  of  appeasement 
of  the  craft  unions  won  their  support  in  putting  down  a  rebellion  within  its  own 
(lATSE)  ranks.  lATSE  insurgents  formed  the  United  Studio  Technicians'  Guild, 
threatened  lATSE  control  in  the  .studios  and  was  active  enough  to  get  an  NLRB 
election.  lATSE  thereupon  reached  a  new  compromise  agreement  or  armistice 
with  the  craft  unions,  working  through  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council, 
which  then  supported  the  lATSE  in  the  NLRB  election.  lATSE  won  the  elec- 
tion by  more  than  2  to  1. 

(It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  painters'  union,  headed  by  Herb  Sorrell,  was 
the  only  craft  union  involved  which  did  not  aid  lATSE  in  the  election.  Sorrell 
supported  the  USTG.) 

The  armed  peace  between  the  craft  unions  and  lATSE  continued  to  1945,  which 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  conflict. 


Brief  of  Studio  Cakpenters  Local  946,  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A. 

Studio  Carpenters  Local  946  protests  the  ruling  of  the  three-man  arbitration 
committee  provided  by  the  October  10-24,  1945,  AFL  executive  council  meet- 
ing at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Our  reasons  for  protesting  the  award  are  as  follows : 

At  this  meeting  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL  issued  the  following  ruling: 

"CINCINNATI  AGREEMENT 

"1.  The  council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

"2.  That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

"3.  That  for  a  period  of  30  days  the  international  unions  affected  make  every 
attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  questions  in  the  dispute. 

"4.  That  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
AFL  executive  council  shall  investigate  and  determine  within  30  days  all  juris- 
dicional  questions  still  unsolved. 

"5.  That  all  parties  concerned  (here  the  lA,  carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers, 
painters,  electrical  workers,  and  building  service  employees  are  enumerated) 
accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions  and  determinations  as  the  executive 
council  committee  of  three  may  finally  render." 

In  accordance  with  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  the  studio 
strike  was  terminated  and  all  members  of  the  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946  re- 
turned to  work  immediately. 

In  accordance  with  paragi-aph  3,  a  committee  representing  Studio  Carpenters 
Local  946  under  the  chairmanship  of  International  Representative  Joe  Cambiano 
was  set  up  and  had  several  meetings  with  Grips  Local  No.  8X  lATSE.  We  were 
able  to  come  to  a  woi-kable  agreement  with  local  80  and  on  the  13th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1945,  in  the  presence  of  lATSE  International  President  Walsh,  lATSE  Inter- 
national Vice  President  Carl  Cooper,  lATSE  International  Representative  Roy 
Brewer,  and  a  committee  of  lATSE  members  representing  the  membership  of 
local  80,  signed  an  agreement,  a  photostatic  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A." 

The  same  committee  representing  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946  also  met  with 
representatives  of  local  44  of  the  lATSE  during  the  30-day  period  and  failed 
within  that  period  to  settle  their  differences  and  mutually  agreed  to  submit  those 
differences  to  the  AFL  arbitration  committee  provided  for  in  the  Cincinnati 
agreement. 

On  December  6,  1945,  representatives  of  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946  presented 
their  differences  with  local  44  to  the  AFL  committee  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 4  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  for  their  consideration  and  determination. 
It  should  be  noted  that  paragraph  4  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  provides  that  the 
AFL  committee  is  authorized  to  consider  only  those  "jurisdictional  questions  still 
unsolved." 
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At  the  heai'ing  before  the  AFL  committee  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946  limited 
Its  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  unsolved  issues  between  local  946  and  local  44 
of  the  lATSE.  Representatives  of  local  946  explained  to  committee  members 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  with  local  80  of  the  lATSE  and  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  was  submitted.  The  committee  was  also  presented  with  the  copy  of 
the  jurisdictional  award  made  by  the  AFL  on  July  9,  1921.  The  committee  was 
advised  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  Studio  Carpenters  Local  1692  and 
the  lATSE  on  February  5,  1925.  A  printed  copy  of  these  agreements  are  enclosed 
and  marked  "Exhibit  B."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  agreement  entered  into  in 
February  1925  was  not  endorsed  by  General  President  William  Hutcheson  and 
consequently  never  went  into  full  force  and  effect. 

In  the  decision  of  the  AFL  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  council,  the 
committee  states  that  it  had  decided  that  the  most  practicable  method  of  solution 
of  the  problems  presented  to  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  "a  division  of  work 
designations  within  the  industry  patterned  after  previous  agreements  negotiated 
mutually  by  the  various  crafts."  The  committee  obviously  failed  so  to  do  by 
failing  to  recognize  the  agreement  entered  into  between  local  SO  and  local  946. 

Because  representatives  of  local  946  were  specifically  following  the  word  and 
letter  of  paragraph  4  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  they  did  not  present  any 
evidence  covering  jurisdiction  agreed  to  between  local  SO  of  the  lATSE  and 
Carpenters  Local  946.  The  union  assumed  that  the  committee  was,  as  directed 
by  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  limited  to  a  consideration  and  determination  only  of 
the  problems  left  unsolved  after  the  30-day  interim  period  and  satisfied  itself  with 
a  mere  presentation  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  local  80  and  local  946. 

On  December  20.  194.5,  the  decision  of  the  AFL  committee  was  issued.     The 
award,  Insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  carpenters,  awarded  to  local  946: 
"Section  1.  All  trim  and  mlllwork  on  sets  and  stages." 

This  work  has  been  done  in  the  motion-picture  industry  almost  exclusively 
by  members  of  the  carpenters'  international  for  the  past  20  years. 

"Seo.  2.  All  mlllwork  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  the  studios." 
Much  of  this  work  at  the  present  time  Is  done  by  the  lATSE.  For  the  past  few 
years  most  of  the  major  studios  have  put  In  prop  shops  and  in  many  places 
furniture  shops  which  are  equipped  with  Identical  machinery  to  that  used  in 
the  mill.  The  millwork  is  now  being  confined  mostly  to  set  construction  and 
the  milling  of  moldings,  casings,  and  other  trim.  The  language  of  this  section 
is  obviously  much  too  broad  and  no  fair  interpretation  of  it  can  be  enforced. 
This  will  become  apparent  when  we  consider  sections  6,  7,  and  8.  These  sections 
give  the  making  of  miniature  sets,  property  building,  and  the  erection  of  sets  on 
stages  to  the  lATSE.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  work  done  on  miniatures, 
property  building,  and  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  is  done  in  wood  or  wood 
substitute  and  requires  the  tools  and  the  skill  of  a  carpenter. 
"Sec.  3.  All  work  in  carpenter  shops." 

This  section  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  section  2  as  most  carpenter  shops  in 
the  motion-picture  studios  are  the  mills  and  the  work  performed  tlierein  has 
been  done  exclusively  by  members  of  the  carpenters'  international. 
"Sec.  4.  All  permanent  construction." 

This  work  has  never  been  in  question  and  has  always  been  done  exclusively 
by  the  carpenters.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  contractors  and  comes  under 
the  building  trades  agreement. 

"Sec.  5.  All  construction  work  on  exterior  sets." 

This  work  has  been  done  exclusively  by  the  carpenters  but  of  late  the  lATSE 
claims  some  of  this  work,  such  as  putting  up  signs,  fire  escapes,  and  numerous 
other  items.    This  work  is  very  spotty  and  many  studios  go  a  full  year  without 
building  exterior  sets  or  erecting  permanent  building. 
Work  awarded  to  the  lATSE  : 
"Sec.  6.  Miniature  sets." 

When  this  agreement  was  written,  in  1925,  miniatui-e  sets  were  built  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  seldom  were  larger  than  bench  models.  But  in  later  years 
the  miniature  field  has  grown  to  where  many  miniatures  and  their  backgrounds 
are  built  as  high  as  40  feet  and  cover  an  area  of  several  thousand  square  feet. 
Miniature  building  in  itself  is  a  specialty  branch,  and  if  confined  to  a  scale 
not  greater  than  one-fourth  inch  to  the  foot,  it  probably  would  do  no  serious 
injury  to  the  carpenter  field.  But  when  they  are  built  on  a  much  larger  scale 
the  work  is  pure  and  simple  construction  work.  For  example,  at  M-G-M  Studios 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  miniature  set  was  built  and  the  mountain  for  its 
background  was  approximately  40  feet  high  and  over  200  feet  long,  using  several 
thousand  feet  of  lumber.    The  lATSE  are  now  claiming  any  work  on  a  reduced 
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scale  is  miniature  work,  when  in  many  cases  they  are  built  on  a  reduced  scale 
for  perspective  purposes.  Tliis  was  one  of  tlie  unsolved  jurisdictional  problems 
and  the  committee  was  clearly  confronted  witli  the  problem  of  determining  a 
proper  division  of  tlie  work.  That  could  have  been  very  easily  done  by  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  sets  built  below  a  certain  given  scale  would  be  considered 
miniatures  for  construction  purposes  and  would  be  done  by  the  lATSE  and 
sets  built  above  a  determined  scale  would  be  built  by  carpenters.  Surely  tlie 
construction  of  a  mountain  40  feet  high  and  over  200  feet  long  could  not  logically 
be  called  a  miniature. 

"Sec.  7.  Property  building." 

This  was  another  unsolved  problem  and  the  committee  made  no  effort  to  clarify 
properties.  In  recent  years  75  percent  of  property  building  has  been  done  by 
the  lATSE  but  recently  they  have  extended  the  term  "properties"  to  include 
wagons,  airplanes,  automobiles,  boats,  trains,  and  hundreds  of  similar  items 
wiiich  are  made  in  wliole  or  in  part  of  wood  or  wood  substitute,  and  are  thus 
clearly  infringing  on  the  .iurisdiction  of  the  carpenter.     . 

"Sec.  8.  The  erection  of  sets  on  stages  except  as  provided  in  section  1." 

This  Is  the  work  which  the  carpenters  local  946  and  local  80  of  the  lATSE 
had  settled  liy  mutual  agreement  (exhibit  A)  and  wliich  should  not  have  been 
considered  by  tlie  committee  since  it  was  no  longer  an  unsolved  issue  within 
the  meaningof  paragraph  4  of  the  Cincinnati  Agreement.  Local  80  and  local 
940  were  the  only  two  organizations  involved  in  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages. 
Since  the  award  "the  lATSE  has  taken  the  position  that  the  agreement  was  only 
binding  on  local  80  and  that  since  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  liad  been  awarded 
to  the  lATSE  tliey  set  up  a  new  local  for  the  purpose  of  doing  tliis  work.  The 
setting  up  of  an  lATSE  local  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  sets  on  stages  is  a 
subterfuge  based  on  tlie  last  paragraph  of  exliibit  A  and  made  possible  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  committee's  nnautlioriz.ed  assumption  of  power  to  ad.ludicate  .iuris- 
diction over  work  already  settled  by  the  locals  involved  during  the  30-day  period 
provided  for  by  the  Cincinnati  agreement.  We  repeat  that  it  is  apparent  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee  had  no  right  and  no  power  to  make  any  adjudication 
over  the  work  of  erecting  of  sets  on  stages  because  that  work  was  no  longer 
in  dispute  and  had  been  settled  by  representatives  of  the  local  unions  involved 
in  the  presence  of  their  international  representatives. 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  with  local  80  of  the  lATSE,  local  946  con- 
ceded certain  carpenter  work  to  local  80  in  return  for  local  80"s  agreement  to 
relinquish  all  chiims  to  the  work  of  erection  of  sets  on  stages  to  local  946. 

The  lATSE  International  Union,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  commit- 
tee's award,  has  .set  up  a  new  local  called  "Set  erectors"  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
the  work  of  erection  of  sets  on  stages.  Thus,  carpenters  local  946,  bound  by  its 
agreement  with  local  80.  lost  jurisdiction  over  work  rightly  belonging  to  it  and 
at  the  same  time  was  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  that  agreement  by  the  award  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee.  This  is  the  most  serious  paragraph  of  the  award  to 
local  946  and  it  stands  to  lose  over  .")00  members  unless  this  can  be  corrected. 

"Secs.  9  and  70.  Wrecking  all  sets,  exterior  and  int*»-ior.  Erecting  platforms 
for  lamp  operators  and  camera  men  on  stages." 

This  work  has  been  done  almost  exclusively  by  the  Grii>s  for  the  past  few  years 
and  was  never  seriously  contested  by  the  carpenters.  Section  10  covers  a  lot  of 
carpenter  work  relinquished  by  the  carpenters  local  946  to  local  80  in  considera- 
tion for  local  SO's  promise  to  drop  all  claims  to  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages. 

Some  of  the  isections  of  the  directive  are  too  broad,  and  no  fair  interpretation 
can  be  made.  These  sections  should  be  clarified  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  committee.  The 
producers  themselves  are  interpreting  the  directive — for  example,  they  are  per- 
niittin<i  the  lATSE  to  build  and  construct  all  sets  on  stages  with  the  exception 
of  mi'l  and  trim  work.  At  the  present  time  the  set  erectors  are  laying  finish 
floors,  putting  siding  on  walls,  cutting  roof  rafters,  shingling  roofs,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  items  that  have  been  done  exclusively  by  the  carpenters  for  the 
past  2.T  years.  Since  the  award  has  been  issued,  the  jurisdictional  problems  have 
grown  and  the  lATSE  continues  to  claim  more  work.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  clarify  or  modify  thf^  directive,  the  motion-picture  industry  is  headed  for 
another  long  and  bitter  jurisdictional  dispute  for  which  the  membership  of  the 
different  locals  involved  will  hold  the  A.  F.  of  L.  responsible  for  not  definitely 
clarifying  jurisdictional  lines. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  N.  Skelton. 
(In  behalf  of  the  executive  board  and  membership  of  local  union  946). 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mv.  Chairman,  the  executive  council  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  sent  me  clown  a  copy  of  their  memorandum  re 
the  1945  strike,  from  which  jNIr.  Flanagan  quoted  when  he  sent  Mr. 
Green  this  letter. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  that  this  document  be  received  in  evidence  as 
a  reference  exhibit. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Now,  are  there  airy  other  exhibits,  gentlemen? 

You  wanted  to  offer  in  evidence  this  afternoon  something  you  told 
me  about,  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Luddy.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  sit  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Not  very  long. 

Mr.  Luddy.  This  can  be  off  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Mr.  Boren,  please  come  to  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  BOREN— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Boren  ? 

Mr.  Boren.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  announce  to  the  press  and  those  that  have 
been  the  spectators  liei-e  Mr.  Boren  is  here  at  my  request  because  I 
asked  him  to  do  some  research  to  this  extent,  to  establish  throughout 
the  various  studios  in  Hollywood  some  of  the  occasions  for  jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

In  other  words,  how  these  things  came  about,  on  what  studio  lots 
they  took  place  and  what  they  were  pertaining  to.  He  has  done  this 
research  for  me,  he  has  gathered  this  material  from  all  the  studios 
that  were  willing  or  wished  to  make  a  contribution  to  put  into  the 
record  just  what  some  of  these  disputes  were,  whether  they  were  of  any 
consequence  or  how  little  consequence  they  were,  and  how  important 
they  became  in  really  causing  much  trouble. 

You  do  not  have  to  read  those.  Mi".  Boren,  because  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  them  may  read  them  from  the  record. 

I  merely  wish  you  to,  at  my  request,  ask  for  them  to  be  put  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this :  Mr.  Boren,  would  you 
be  kind  enough,  for  the  pui'poses  of  identification,  if  you  have  them  in 
such  order  you  could  identify  them,  to  name  the  studios  from  which 
you  have  received  this  data,  so  we  would  have  something  identifying 
the  documents? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Boren.  On  each  brochure  here  it  has  the  name  of  the  studio  and 
who  it  was  prepared  by,  I  think,  in  most  instances. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  adequate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Boren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McCann.  I  haven't  read  these 
myself,  all  of  them  here  [indicating].  But  I  can  identify  them  by  the 
heads. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  let  us  bother. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  are  all  identified? 

Mr.  Boren.  They  are  identified. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  should  be  reproduced 
in  the  record  and  not  received  as  exhibits. 

IMr.  Kearns.  Reproduced  is  the  Avay  I  want  them. 
(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures, 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  August  16, 1947. 
Mr.  Charles  Boren, 

Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers, 

HoUyivood  28,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Borex  :  I  am  attaching  herewith  an  original  and  one  copy  of  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  occurring  in  this  studio  in  the  last  few  years.  I  regret 
I  cannot  say  with  definiteness  that  these  are  all  the  disputes  which  have  existed. 

1  also  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  properly  document  each  of  these  cases  inasmuch 
as  time  would  not  permit  me  to  run  down  the  record  of  the  picture,  set  number, 
and  the  date  upon  which  the  dispute  occurred.  If  such  information  becomes  rele- 
vant and  material  to  the  inquiry  in  question,  I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 

to  reedit  this  report. 

You  will  notice  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  entitled  "Disputes  in  the  con- 
struction department,"  I  have  listed  a  number  of  items  over  which  disputes  have 
occurred.  Unfortunately,  time  and  the  unavailability  of  certain  studio  person- 
nel would  not  permit  a  complete  documentation  of  these  disputes.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  accurately  report  the  essential  facts  of  each  of  the  disputes  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  However,  more  time  perhaps  might  permit  a  better  editing 
of  the  material.  Anyway  I  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory  for  your  purposes.  Any 
furtlier  information  I  am  able  to  give  you  in  this  regard,  I  will  be  happy  to  do. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  R.  Walsh, 
Industrial.  Relations  Manager. 

List  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes,  METRO-GoLDWYN-MAyEK  Studios,  Submitted 
BY  William  R.  Walsh,  Industrial  Relations  Manager 

disputes  in  the  construction  department 
Wave  machines 

At  approximately  Thanksgiving  of  19-14,  B.  C.  DuVal,  business  representative 
of  local  44,  demanded  the  operation  of  wave  machines  which  had  for  many  years 
been  operated  by  local  40.  The  demand  was  made  the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
and  he  threatened  that  unless  I  transferred  the  wave  machines  to  him  that  he 
would  not  service  the  picture.  However,  he  stated  that  he  would  consider  the 
matter  over  Thanksgiving  and  let  me  know  whether  or  not  he  would  service  the 
picture  if  he  did  not  get  the  wave  machines.  At  this  time  the  machines  were 
being  operated  in  a  set  by  members  of  local  40,  IBEW.  After  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  he  agreed  to  let  local  40  continue  that  shot  but  said  if  he  did  not  get  the 
machines  next  time  they  were  operated,  he  would  not  service  the  picture.     About 

2  weeks  later  the  same  machines  were  in  operation  and  over  the  objection  of 
local  40  and  under  threat  not  to  have  the  picture  serviced  by  local  44  men  the 
machines  were  turned  over  to  local  44  men. 

Elevator  indicator 

On  the  picture  "Week-end  at  the  Waldorf"  we  had  a  scene  to  be  photographed 
in  an  elevator  which  presumably  was  going  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  An  elevator  indicator  had  been  made  by  the  i>rop 
shop  to  cause  lights  to  flash  indicating  the  upward  trip  of  an  elevator  and  the 
light  would  flash  as  the  elevator  would  pass  each  floor.  Local  728  demanded 
to  operate  this  indicator.  It  was  operated  on  two  occasions ;  on  both  occasions 
we  permitted  local  44  prop  makers  to  operate  it  and  asked  the  unions  to  settle  it 
with  their  international. 

Tomhstones 

We  have  had  several  arguments  about  who  is  to  build  tombstones,  whether 
local  44  would  build  them  claiming  they  were  properties,  or  local  946  because 
they  wei'e  carpenter's  work.  It  was  the  claim  of  local  44  that  tombstones  were 
set  dressing  and  the  claim  of  local  946  that  they  were  carpenter's  work  for 
an  exterior  set.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  this  was  still  being  done  by  carpenters 
Avith  local  44  threatening  to  refuse  to  dress  the  sets. 
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Boats 

"We  have  had  several  disputes  about  building  of  boats  and  sections  of  boats 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  action  props  or  whether  they  are  sets.  It  is  the 
claim  of  local  44  that  boats  are  action  props.  We  have  always  built  them  with 
carpenters  because  we  claim  that  they  are  used  as  sets. 

On  the  picture  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By"  we  had  a  show  boat  built  for  the 
theater  stage.  The  prop  makers  were  given  this  work  because  it  was  a  setting 
behind  the  proscenium  arch,  although  there  were  a  number  of  items  in  dispute 
such  as  the  underpinning  and  deck  and  walls  that  were  cari^enter's  work.  How- 
evei-,  there  were  a  lot  of  hand  rails  and  a  lot  of  cut-outs  involved  in  the  set.  In 
order  to  avoid  splitting  the  work  up  between  two  crews  the  whole  set  was  Iniilt  in 
the  prop  shop.  The  carijenters  threatened  to  strike  and  the  only  way  we  could 
stall  it  was  to  have  the  carpenters  duplicate  the  hull  and  deck.  I  offered  to  pay 
the  carpenter  crew  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  save  the  material, 
but  this  they  refused  and  insisted  on  building  the  entire  hull  and  deck  which  was 
never  used. 

Railivay  cars 

We  have  had  many  disputes  on  railway  cars  and  sections  thereof.  Carpenters 
have  always  built  them.  We  claim  that  they  are  sets  and  local  44  claims  they 
are  action  props.  In  one  picture  we  were  required  to  build  the  vet^tilnile  ends 
of  several  old-fashioned  railway  passenger  cars  in  which  the  couplings  and  other 
incidental  fittings  were  of  wood  simulating  metal  but  the  vestibule  rails  were 
of  metal.  This  work  had  always  lieen  done  by  carpenters  but  the  prop  makers 
refu.sed  to  service  it  unless  they  were  permitted  to  put  on  the  metal  rails,  the 
couplings,  and  bumpers.     This  was  settled  by  giving  the  work  to  the  prop  makers. 

Prior  to  the  1945  strike  every  time  we  Iniilt  a  railway  car  the  practice  had  been 
to  build  the  frame  and  install  all  the  seats  with  carpenters,  and  the  hand  rails 
and  hardware  and  incidental  trim  was  put  on  by  the  prop  makers.  We  would 
build  the  railway  car  with  carpenters  with  the  exception  of  the  installation  of  the 
bell  cords  and  any  siiecial  effects.  Through  gradual  encroachment  by  the  prop 
makers  the  following  evolution  in  our  construction  practice,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  construction  of  railway  cars,  has  taken  place.  First,  the  hardware  and 
baggage  racks  went  to  the  prop  makers,  next  they  took  over  the  seats,  and  pres- 
ently they  have  taken  ovei-  the  entire  construction  of  the  railway  cars.  This 
evolution" took  place  over  a  number  of  years  and  under  a  constant  threat  of  the 
prop  makers  to  refuse  to  service  the  set  unless  they  got  the  work. 

Signs 

Ordinary  painted  signs  have  always  been  made  by  carpenters,  frames  for  the 
signs.  Local  44  claims  the  making  of  all  signs  (frames)  because  they  are  used 
as  set  dressings.  They  concede  only  those  signs  which  are  built  into  permanent 
structures  such  as  signs  over  doorways  of  permanent  buildings  where  we  simu- 
late stone  work  with  carving  on  a  building  such  as  a  guardian  bank  or  post  office 
or  such  building  as  that. 

Trim  and  mill  work 

In  February  of  1946  a  dispute  arose  under  the  directive  as  to  who  would  change 
shingles  on  a" roof  of  a  liouse  tliat  was  being  erected  on  the  stage.  The  carpen- 
ters claimed  that  the  shingles  were  trim.  The  set  erectors  claimed  it  was  car- 
penter work  done  on  a  stage.  The  matter  was  arbitrated  liy  Pat  Casey  who 
ruled  it  was  set  erectors"  woi-k.  The  set  erectors  required  us  to  remove  the  car- 
penters crew  and  put  on  their  own  people  although  there  was  only  about  2  hours' 
work  ior  two  men  left  on  the  project.  Unless  we  did  this,  they  threatened  to 
strike. 

Bunks 

On  the  picture  "Anchors  Aweigh,"  a  set  simulating  a  bunk  room  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  had  been  built.  Tlie  scene  required  the  installation  of  steel  bunks 
which  fold  up  against  tlie  InUkhead.  Everyone  agreed  the  installation  of  the 
bunks  was  work  of  the  prop  makers.  However,  the  dispute  arose  over  who 
should  bore  the  52  holes  in  the  bulkhead  through  which  the  bulk  clamps  would 
be  inserted.  The  carpenters  claimed  that  the  work  was  the  carpenters;  the 
prop  makers  claimed  the  work  was  incidental  to  installing  props.  After  2  days 
of  argument  in  which  the  prop  makers  threatened  to  strike  if  the  carpenters 
did  the  work,  the  carpenters  threatened  a  sti-ike  if  the  prop  makers  did  the 
work,  even  though  management  offered  to  pay  both  crews  and  have  a  third  craft 
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bore  the  holes;  neither  side  would  yield  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  convert 
the  bunk  room  into  a  locker  room. 

For  the  picture  "Women's  Army"  on  stage  18,  the  set  called  for  a  WAC  bar- 
racks, dressed  with  double-deck  bunks.  The  carpenters  had  always  built  double- 
deck  bunks  and  the  material  for  these  bunks  was  already  cut  for  the  mill  when 
local  44  '  served  notice  that  if  the  carpenters  built  the  bunks,  the  property  men 
would  refuse  to  service  the  set.  After  2  days  of  argument,  neither  side  would 
yield  and  it  was  then  decided  to  rent  steel  Army  cots  instead  of  building  bunks. 
We  were  unable  in  this  case  to  correctly  portray  the  scene. 

Air  ducts  and  pipes 

On  stage  24  we  had  a  section  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  The  air  ducts  and  pipes 
had  previously  been  installed  by  the  carpenters.  Prop  makers  raised  an  issue 
over  their  installation,  claiming  that  they  were  set  dressing  and  insisted  on 
their  installation.  Otherwise  they  would  not  service  the  set.  This  was  given 
to  the  prop  makers. 

Walls 

Under  the  grip  contract  the  handling  of  all  walls  is  given  to  the  grips.  On 
stage  15  we  had  a  set  which  simulated  a  stage  of  a  theater  and  was  a  part  of  a 
theater  building.  The  grips  union  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  erect  the  walls 
of  what  was  the  simulated  portion  of  the  theater  building.  Also,  that  they 
should  have  installed  a  circular  stairway  which  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing should  have  been  installed  when  the  building  was  erected.  On  this  same 
set  a  violent  dispute  arose  with  the  set  erectors  union,  claiming  that  certain  of 
the  scenery  on  the  theater  stage  should  have  been  built  on  the  stage  instead  of 
being  built  in  the  mill  by  the  carpenters.  No  stoppages  of  work  followed.  How- 
ever, the  dispute  consumed  approximately  one-half  day  of  time  of  various 
people. 

Mirrors 

On  stage  Ci,  for  the  picture  Unfinished  Dance,  the  script  called  for  a  glass  floor- 
on  the  theater  stage  and  behind  proscenium  arch.  Floors  of  this  character  had 
always  been  laid  by  the  carpenters.  The  ijrop  makers  claimed  it  was  a  special 
effect  and  being  behind  the  proscenium  arch,  they  had  a  right  to  lay  it.  The 
dispute  was  vigorous.  However,  the  matter  resolved  itself  inasmuch  as  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  glass  floor.  However,  in  the  same  set  the  prop  makers 
had  made  some  frames  to  hold  certain  mirrors  which  would  reflect  the  action 
of  certain  dancers  in  the  scene  to  be  photographed  and  inasmuch  as  the  scene 
was  depicting  a  rehearsal  in  the  theater,  certain  action  required  workmen  to 
walk  over  the  stage  carrying  mirrors.  Inasmuch  as  the  prop  makers  were 
handling  other  mirrors,  creating  special  effects,  prop  makers,  members  of  local  44, 
lATSE,  were  assigned  as  actors  to  carry  the  mirrors  and  be  photographed. 
The  grips  union,  local  SO,  lATSE,  claimed  the  handling  of  all  mirrors  and  re- 
flectors, etc.,  had  been  given  to  them  by  contract  and  insisted  their  men  be  as- 
signed as  actors  to  carry  the  mirrors.  A  violent  argument  ensued  in  which 
Mr.  Holbrook,  assistant  business  agent  of  local  SO,  threatened  to  close  down 
the  show  unless  the  grips  were  given  the  job  instead  of  the  prop  makers.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  show  until  the  matter  could  be  settled,  six  additional 
grips  were  assigned  to  stand  by,  which  they  did  for  a  period  of  one-half  day  until 
the  grips  union  was  convinced  they  had  no  right  to  demand  the  work  of  actors. 

We  have  one  item  in  dispute  in  relation  to  mirrors  as  follows :  Mirrors  in 
tilted  frames  on  the  walls  have  always  been  installed  by  the  carpenters.  The 
prop  makers  now  claim  this  work.  No  serious  dispute  has  arisen  although  many 
wrangles  have  followed  the  making  of  installation  of  mirrors  in  tilted  frames. 

Courtroom  roiling  and  seats 

On  stage  18  we  had  a  courtroom  scene  which  consisted  of  a  replica  of  an 
entire  courtroom  without  side  walls.  The  action  required  that  a  moving  camera 
boom  move  through  the  courtroom,  drawn  down  the  aisle  to  a  close-up  of  the  judge 
on  the  bench.  This  required  the  removal  of  the  courtroom  benches  and  the 
railing  which  usually  divides  the  spectators  and  the  attorneys  and  litigants. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  railing,  the  prop  makers  had  put  the 
rail  on  casters.  It  is  ncn-mally  grips'  work  to  clear  the  way  for  the  camera 
boom,  irrespective  of  what  equiinnent  is  to  be  moved.     Mr.  DuVal  of  local  44 


^  Property  local,  lATSE. 
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raised  a  very  vigorous  dispute  over  the  removal  of  the  benches  by  grips  inasmuch 
as  benches  are  normally  set  dressing  handled  by  propertymen,  and  also  the  re- 
moval of  the  railing  because  the  prop  makers  had  installed  the  casters  on  the 
railing.  He  claimed  some  special  effect  was  involved.  However,  neither  the 
benches  nor  the  railing  were  involved  in  the  photography  nor  were  they  involved 
in  any  of  the  action.  Tlie  dispute  raged  for  some  time.  No  delay  was  encountered, 
but  a  great  dea!  of  unpleasantness  and  harassment  arose  out  of  it.  The  grips 
continued  to  do  the  work. 

Waterproofing  of  tarvks  of  stages 

In  the  waterproofing  of  tanks,  it  has  always  been  the  work  of  the  carpenters 
to  build  the  bulkheads  for  the  tanks,  line  the  same  with  tarpaper  and  apply  the 
tar.  By  gradual  encroachment  the  prop  makers  first  obtained  the  application 
of  the  tai'paper  and  tar.  They  next  obtained  the  building  of  the  bulkheads  for 
the  tank  and  now  they  claim  the  underpinning,  bulkheads,  tarpaper  and  tar 
and  are  now  doing  the  entire  .lob. 

Lampposts  and  I'ght  standards 

In  May  of  1946  we  had  a  street  on  lot  2  which  involved  the  installation  of 
lampposts  along  the  street  and  on  the  railing  of  a  bridge  over  a  river.  Cus- 
tomarily it  had  been  the  work  of  the  carpenters  to  install  all  lampposts  and 
light  standards  in  light  scenes.  When  the  plans  came  down,  an  argument 
followed,  which  was  arbitrated  by  Mr.  Patrick  Casey,  which  resulted  in  the 
following :  That  the  light  standards  and  lightposts  which  are  attached  to  the 
bridge  were  to  be  given  to  the  carpenters  because  they  simulated  a  permanent 
structure.  The  light  poles  and  standards  on  the  street  were  given  to  the 
prop  makers  because  conceivably  this  was  only  a  temporary  stage  setting  and 
might  be  used  for  some  purpose  other  than  a  street. 

Dummy  barricades 

For  the  picture  The  Beginning  of  the  End  it  was  necessary  to  erect  dummy 
barricades  simulating  the  blockade  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  of  a  ixjst  in 
the  ground  and  arms  similar  to  the  railway  crossing  guard  arms,  pointing 
upward  at  an  angle.  This  had  always  been  done  by  carpenters.  The  work  was 
performed  by  carpenters  in  the  mill  as  was  their  custom.  The  prop  makers 
raised  the  issue  that  it  was  set  dressing  of  a  temporary  nature  and  should 
be  done  by  them.  However,  the  work  having  been  started  by  the  carpenters, 
they  finished  it. 

Bars 

On  the  picture  The  Mighty  McGurk,  on  stage  IS,  the  scene  required  the 
installation  of  a  bar.  The  back  bar  was  wild  (mounted  on  rollers)  and  the 
front  bar  was  a  stock  bar  which  required  the  addition  of  6  feet  on  one  end  and 
6  foot  return  on  the  short  end  of  the  bar.  A  violent  dispute  arose  between  the 
carpenters  and  prop  makers  on  (a)  who  should  install  the  back  bar  and  (b) 
who  should  build  the  extension  on  the  front  bar  and  return.  The  carpenters 
claimed  the  work  was  historically  theirs.  The  prop  makers  claimed  that  the 
bar  and  back  bar  were  fixtures  and  therefore  set  dressing.  The  dispute  lasted 
for  several  days,  holding  up  the  commencement  of  production.  Finally  it  was 
settled  by  permitting  the  carpenters  to  install  the  back  bar  because  there  was 
no  set  wall  behind  the  back  bar,  and  the  prop  makers  built  the  return  and 
the  extension  of  the  front  bar. 

Projection  room 

In  the  picture  Merton  of  the  Movies  the  set  required  the  building  of  a  pro- 
jection room.  The  prop  makers  claimed  the  building  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
projection  room  because  the  back  wall  simulated  a  projection  booth  which 
they  claimed  was  set  dressing,  when  in  fact,  the  back  wall  contained  a  square 
hole  approximately  12  inches  in  diameter  through  which  light  was  projected 
to  simulate  tlie  projection  of  a  picture.  Eventually  study  of  the  plan  and 
much  argument  convinced  them  they  should  withdraw  the  claim. 

Marquees  and  awnings 

On  the  New  York  street  a  set  required  the  building  of  a  marquee  which 
eventually  involved  the  disputes  with  the  Carpenters  Local  No.  9-16,  Grips  Local 
No.  80,  and  the  Prop  Makers  Local  No.  44.  The  prop  makers  contended  that 
the  marquee  was  an  extension  of  the  building  and  therefore  should  be  built 
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i>y  prop  makers  as  set  dressing.  The  carpenters  claimed  it  was  an  actual  part 
of  the  structure  and  was  part  of  the  carpenters'  wonk.  The  grips  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  marquee  because  the  marquee  was  covered  by  canvas.  Inasmuch 
as  the  carpenters  had  started  the  work,  they  were  permitted  to  finish  it. 

An  arbitration  by  Mr.  Casey  resolved  the  dispute  on  marquees  as  follows : 
Any  marquee  which  extended  over  the  sidewalk  and  was  supported  by  legs 
running  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  marquee  should  be  the  work  of  the  carpenters. 
Any  marquee  that  extended  out  over  the  street  and  was  supported  by  supports 
running  back  to  the  building  and  above  the  marquee  should  be  done  by  the  prop 
makers. 

Similar  disputes  have  arisen  over  awnings  between  the  grips,  prop  makers  and 
•carpenters  inasmuch  as  sometimes  the  frames  supporting  the  awnings  are  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  metal.  Each  craft  claims  the  right  to  build  the  supports 
for  awnings. 

Diffusion  frames 

A  long-standing  dispute  existed  between  the  carpenters  and  the  grips  over 
the  construction  of  the  catwalks  between  the  poles  of  permanent  diffusion 
frames.  In  the  building  of  our  permanent  streets  we  erected  diffusion  frame 
poles  approximately  40  feet  in  height  and  used  them  as  part  of  the  liuilding 
support  for  the  structure.  Between  these  poles  catwalks  are  built  to  be  used 
by  worikmen  in  the  pulling  of  canvas  and  the  mounting  of  lamps.  Inasmuch  as 
the  grips  customarily  and  by  contract  erected  temporary  diffusion  frames,  they 
claimed  the  right  to  the  erection  of  the  permanent  diffusion  frames,  while  the 
carpenters  contend  that  the  poles  which  are  part  of  the  diffusion  frames  are, 
in  fact,  part  of  the  building  structure.  While  no  actual  work  stoppage  has 
taken  place,  there  have  been  many  threats  on  the  part  of  the  grips  to  refuse 
to  use  catwalks  erected  by  carpenters.  The  argument  is  renewed  each  time 
a  permanent  diffusion  frame  is  erected.  Carpenters  lay  no  claim  to  the  wiring 
of  the  frame  after  it  is  erected. 

About  60  daye  ago,  owing  to  a  change  in  production  plans,  we  had  certain  prop 
makers  who  were  called  for  work,  and  no  work  was  available  for  them  in  prop 
making.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  permanent  diffusion  frame  poles  had  rotted 
off,  we  assigned  the  idle  prop  makers  to  put  in  supporting  poles  next  to  the  rotted 
ones,  known  as  a  stub  pole.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  the  Grips  Local 
No.  80,  lATSE,  complained  that  local  No.  44,  lATSE,  prop  makers,  had  no  right 
to  do  any  work  on  the  diffusion  frames.  The  management  took  the  position  the 
work  belonged  to  no  particular  local,  as  it  was  labor  work  in  the  maintenance  of 
permanent  plant  equipment,  and,  therefore,  we  had  the  right  to  utilize  the  time 
of  the  idle  prop  makers.  Much  argument  ensued,  and  the  grips  local  finally 
withdrew  their  claim. 

Airplanes  and  airplane  exteriors 

We  have  a  number  of  disputes  about  the  building  of  airplanes,  airplane  exte- 
riors, and  large  interior  sections  of  airplanes.  Local  44,  lATSE,  has  customarily 
built  the  airplanes  and  airplane  exteriors.  However,  large  interior  sections  we 
have  contended  were  sets  and  always  have  been  built  by  the  Carpenters'  Local 
946.  Each  time  one  of  these  large  interior  sections  of  airplanes  would  be  built 
a  dispute  would  arise  with  the  Prop  Makers  Local  44,  lATSE,  claiming  same  was 
a  mode  of  transportation  and  belonged  to  them.  No  stoppages  resulted  from  such 
disputes. 

Fences 

Local  44,  lATSE,  claim  all  fences.  We  had  a  location  going  to  Utah  on  the 
picture  Boys'  Ranch,  on  which  two  sections  of  fence  were  built  by  carpenters  in 
the  mill  and  shipped  to  the  locations.  Local  44  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  fences 
were  set  dressing  it  should  have  been  Iniilt  by  local  44.  There  is  a  constant  dis- 
pute over  tlie  building  of  fences  between  Carpenters'  Local  946  and  Property- 
makers  Local  44  under  the  directive,  claiming  that  fences  either  constitute  exte- 
rior sets  wlien  built  outside  of  a  sound  stage  or  that  the  fence  is  part  of  the 
dressing  of  the  set  and  is  therefore  a  prop. 

Deck,  of  a  ship 

In  one  picture,  the  name  of  which  the  writer  does  not  recall  at  the  moment,  we 
had  a  set  which  simulated  the  deck  of  a  Liberty  ship  on  which  all  the  action  took 
place.    The  property  makers  claimed  that  it  was  a  section  of  a  ship  and  therefore 
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was  a  mode  of  transportation,  which  they  claimed.  It  was  management's  position 
that  it  was  a  set,  because  the  action  contained  in  it  was  a  dance  number.  This 
was  built  by  the  carpenters,  although  claim  was  made  by  the  property  makers. 
In  the  picture  Adventure  we  had  a  set  which  was  the  deck  of  a  Liberty  sliip 
in  which  a  substantial  amount  of  the  action  took  place.  This  also  was  claimed 
by  the  property  makers,  although  built  by  the  carpenters. 

Stones  and  rocks 

One  set  required  the  building  of  a  divided  piece  of  roadway  with  a  large  rock 
in  the  center  of  what  would  be  the  parkway.  Carpenters  had  customarily  done 
this  work,  and  it  was  claimed  by  local  44  that  it  was  a  set  dressing. 

Within  the  last  90  days  a  dispute  arose  over  a  rock  set  on  stage  12  wherein  the 
set  erectors  from  local  No.  468,  lATSE,  were  making  the  repairs  to  some  of  the 
rocks  that  were  previously  used  on  stage  12,  and  the  claim  was  asserted  against 
set  erectors  by  local  No.  44,  lATSE,  claiming  that  tlie  rocks  were  part  of  the  set 
dressing,  and  therefore  work  of  local  No.  44.  Local  No.  468  maintained  that  the 
work  was  carpentry  work,  done  on  a  stage,  and  tlierefore  theirs.  Inasmuch  as 
No.  408  had  started  the  work,  they  were  permitted  to  finish  it.  Additional  rocks 
for  the  same  set  were  being  built  in  the  mill,  and  local  44  objected  to  their  being 
built  in  the  carpentry  shop  luitil  they  discovered  that  local  44  men  were  doing 
the  work  in  the  carpentry  shop. 

Practical  fireplaces 

Carpenters  have  customarily  built  practical  fireplaces  to  the  point  where  the 
plasterers  come  in  to  finish  them.  Local  No.  44  claims  the  building  of  practical 
fireplaces  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  special  effect.  No  serious  dispute  has  arisen 
out  of  this  particular  item.  However,  much  time  is  lost  in  wrangling  and 
discussion. 

Curtain  travis 

Backstage  rigging  by  contract  belongs  to  the  Grips  Local  No.  80,  lATSE. 
However,  when  a  complex  travis  is  required,  the  grips  do  not  have  people  com- 
petent to  do  that  work,  in  the  opinion  of  management  and,  therefore,  the  work 
is  done  by  local  No.  44,  lATSE.  Each  time  this  is  done  a  dispute  arises,  but 
the  work  is  done  by  local  44. 

Crating  for  location 

There  have  been  many  disputes  between  local  44,  lATSE.  and  local  946, 
carpenters,  as  to  who  should  be  permitted  to  build  the  crates  for  materials 
shipped  on  location,  irrespective  of  what  the  material  is.  Each  time  a  loca- 
tion is  shipped  out  when  these  two  locals  are  both  at  work,  many  arguments 
attend  the  crating  of  the  material. 

Teamsters'  dispute 

In  April  of  1946,  Local  No.  399,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, etc.,  refused  to  drive  a  high  lift  that  had  been  serviced  bv  a  member  of 
local  No.  1185. 

Painters'  dispute 

WYe  were  making  some  prop  sombreros  of  plastic.  The  plastic  was  being 
applied  with  a  In'ush.  S'omeone  complained  to  I\Ir.  Herb  Sorrell,  business  repre- 
sentative of  local  644,  painters,  that  propmakers  Local  No.  44,  were  doing  painting. 
Without  further  investigation,  Mr.  Sori'ell  ordered  the  propmakers  to  cease 
for  the  time.  Otherwise,  he  would  pull  his  painters.  After  some  argument, 
he  finally  agreed  to  let  the  shift  which  had  .iust  started  finish  the  shift,  inas- 
much .as  it  appeared  the  work  would  take  several  days,  but  stated  that  we  had 
better  have  all  of  the  propmakers  bring  their  brushes  the  next  morning, 
because  we  wouldn't  have  any  painters.  He  was  induced  to  come  to  the  studio 
the  following  morning  and,  upon  inspection,  found  that  the  work  was  not 
within  his  jurisdiction.     No  fui'ther  action  was  taken. 

Painters'  dispute  irith  machinists 

In  the  laboratory  it  is  necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  material  with  a  non- 
corrosive  substance  to  resist  developing  acids.  This  is  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  laboratory  machinery,  and  is  customarily  done  by  machinists. 
The  noncorrosive  material  is  applied  with  a  brush.  Mr.  Sorrell  contended 
that  anything  applied  with  a  brush  belonged  to  him.  Therefore,  he  had  to 
have  it.     After  much  argument,  he  finally  withdrew  his  claim. 
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Miscellaneous  disputes 

The  following  is  a  list  of  items  concerning  which  we  have  had  many  dis- 
putes. Time  and  miavailability  of  certain  studio  personnel  render  it  impos- 
sible to  set  down  the  details  of  each  of  these  disputes  with  accuracy.  There- 
fore, the  writer  is  listing  the  dispute  and  the  unions  doing  the  work  and  the 
one  claiming. 
Church  pews :   Built  by  Carpenters  Local  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local  No. 

44,  lATSE. 
Counters :  Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local  No. 

44. 
Bars:  Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local  No.  44. 
Back  bars:  Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  916,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local 

No.  44. 
Seats :    Built  by  Capenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local  No.  44. 
€afe  booths:  Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local 

No.  44. 
Shelving:    Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local 

No.  44. 
Bookcases:    Built  by  Carpenters  Local  No.  946,  claimed  by  Propmakers  Local 

No.  44. 
Cabinet   work :  Built    by    Carpenters   Local   No.    946,    claimed     by   Propmakers 

Local  No.  44. 
Kitchen  cabinets:    Built  by  Set  Erectors  Local  No.  468,  lATSE,  and  claimed 

by  Property  Makers  Local  No.  44,  lATSE. 

DISPUTES  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Neon  signs 

We  have  had  many  disputes  between  local  728,  lATSE,  and  local  40,  IBEW, 
in  regard  to  the  hooking  up  of  neon  signs  on  sets.  This  work  has  always 
been  done  by  local  40,  IBEW,  but  every  time  we  have  a  neon  sign,  the  men  of 
local  728,  lATSE,  put  up  an  argument,  contending  they  are  entitled  to  hook 
up  the  sign,  inasmuch  as  their  contract  gives  them  practical  wiring  on  sets. 

Star  'backings 

In  the  past  local  40,  IBEW,  has  always  wired  star  backings.  Just  prior  to 
the  strike  of  194.5,  under  pressure  from  the  lATSE,  the  work  was  changed  to 
local  728,  lATSE. 

Mitiiatures 

The  wiring  of  miniatures  had  always  been  done  by  local  40,  IBEW,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  lATSE,  this  work  was  transferred  to  local  728,  lATSE. 

Traveling  crane 

Within  the  past  3  years  we  have  erected  a  traveling  crane  on  stage  30  on 
three  different  times.  This  traveling  crane  operates  the  entire  length  of  stage  30, 
approximately  300  feet,  and  carries  an  elevator  which  is  the  camera  platform, 
the  elevator  operating  from  the  stage  floor  to  the  truss  members,  a  distance 
of  approximately  50  feet.  The  usual  action  required  of  this  traveling  crane  is 
that  while  the  crane  travels  the  length  of  the  stage,  the  elevator  proceeds  either 
up  or  down,  carrying  the  camera  crew  and  equipment  to  photograph  the  desired 
scene.  Under  the  grips'  (lATSE)  contract,  they  are  entitled  to  erect  camera 
platforms.  The  grips,  lATSE,  claimed  that  the  erection  of  this  traA-eling  ci-ane 
belonged  to  them.  The  management  claimed  the  grips  had  no  competent  men 
to  erect  it.  On  two  occasions  it  was  erected  by  prop  makers,  lATSE.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  electrical  motors  and  controls  had  been  perfoi-med  by  local  40, 
IBEW.  This  installation  was  claimed  by  Local  No.  728,  lATSE.  On' two  occa- 
sions the  installation  was  made  by  local  40,  IBEW.  The  operation  of  the  electrical 
controls  was  claimed  by  local  No.  728,  lATSE,  and  on  two  occasions,  the  same 
had  been  operated  by  local  40,  IBEW,  by  reason  of  their  having  installed  it. 

During  the  second  time  this  traveling  crane  was  being  installed  and  operated 
a  violent  dispute  arose  between  locals  80,  44,  and  728,  lATSE,  over  the  operation 
of  the  equipment.  The  supervision  of  the  installation  and  operation  was  by  a 
local  44  foreman.  Certain  local  44  men  were  engaged  in  the  operation,  and  one 
local  40  man  (IBEW)  was  engaged  in  the  operation.  I  demanded  the  interna- 
tional settle  the  dispute.  International  officers  and  representatives  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  agents  appeared  on  the  lot  and  heard  the  arguments 
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of  the  various  locals,  and  after  the  arguments  were  heard  the  local  44  foreman 
said  to  me,  in  substance,  that  other  locals  miyht  have  comijetent  men  to  operate 
the  equipment,  but  if  they  did,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  and  equipnient  on  the  camera  platform,  and  if  I  made  any  change  in  the 
crew,  I  had  better  get  anotlier  boy.  ]Mr.  Prior,  a  member  of  local  40,  IBEW,  had 
made  the  installation  of  the  motor  and  controls  and  was  operating  part  of  the 
device.  Mr.  Brown,  the  local  44  foreman,  told  me  he  had  entire  conhdence  in  Mr. 
Prior  and  no  one  else  inasmuch  as  he  and  Mr.  Prior  had  been  doing  this  type  of 
thing  for  approximately  25  years,  and  if  Mr.  Prior  went  off  the  job,  he  "would 
too.  I  then  told  Mr.  Brewer,  of  the  lATSE,  the  safety  of  the  people  involved  was 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us,  and  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  for  chang- 
ing the  crew;  that,  after  all,  they  were  all  his  members,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  his  men,  it  was  up  to  him.  Mr.  Brewer  said  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  but  the  next  time  we  installed  and  operated  the  crane  the 
installation  of  the  mechanical  features  should  be  d(ine  by  the  grips,  the  installa- 
tion of  tlie  electrical  motors  and  controls  be  done  by  local  728,  electricians,  and 
it  should  be  operated  by  members  of  No.  728. 

On  the  third  occasion  in  which  we  erected  this  device,  it  was  erected  by  grii)s. 
They  had  struck  the  equipment  from  the  second  operation  and  had  been  "ore- 
sighted  enough  to  number  each  piece  of  equipment  so  they  would  know  how  to  put 
it  back  together  again.  Local  728,  lATSE,  made  the  electrical  installation. 
Aside  from  the  fact  the  work  took  longer  than  it  would  have  taken  if  we  had  been 
allowed  to  use  discretion  in  using  employees,  the  device  was  erected  and  put  in 
operation,  it  being  operated  by  local  728,  electricians.  However,  during  the 
installation  of  the  electrical  equipment,  local  40,  IBEW,  complained  the  installa- 
tion of  the  electrical  motors  and  controls  was  properly  their  work.  Also,  inas- 
much as  we  were  regulating  the  speed  with  which  both  the  elevator  arose  and 
descended  and  the  crane  traveled  through  its  transverse  by  controlling  the  voltage 
output  of  the  genertaors,  local  40,  IBEW,  claimed  that  under  the  directive  local 
728,  lATSE,  was  operating  a  generator,  which  in  fact  was  true.  Local  728  took 
the  position  that  they  were  not  operating  the  generators.  They  were  merely  oper- 
ating the  crane  and  elevator ;  inasmuch  as  after  a  day  or  two  of  argument  we 
failed  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  problem,  I  solved  it  by  putting  on 
a  standby  member  of  local  40,  IBEW,  to  sit  in  a  chair  by  the  generator  on  the 
stage  to  read  a  magazine  while  members  of  local  728,  lATSE,  operated  the  device. 

Trafflic  signals,  installation  and  operation 

We  have  had  a  number  of  disputes  over  the  installation  and  operation  of  traffic 
signals,  which  are  customarily  built  and  installed  by  local  44  as  action  props. 
After  the  installation  there  usually  arises  a  dispute  involving  three  unions  in 
this  way :  (a)  Whether  local  728  or  local  40  should  wire  the  signal  and  the  device 
controlling  it;  (b)  whether  Local  728.  lATSE,  or  Local  44,  lATSE,  should 
operate  the  traffic  signal,  local  728  claiming  it  is  an  electrical  device  and  local  44 
claiming  it  is  a  special  effect. 

Merry-go-roun  ds 

In  the  picture  "Great  Ziegfeld"  we  had  a  merry-go-round.  The  merry-go-round 
and  the  mechanism  for  its  operation  were  installed  by  Local  44,  lATSE.  Local 
40,  IBEW,  installed  the  motor  furnishing  the  power  supply  and  the  controls  for 
those  motors.  The  dispute  then  arose  between  Locals  728'  and  44,  lATSE,  as  to 
who  should  push  the  button  to  make  the  merry-go-round  go  round.  The  push- 
ing of  the  button  was  given  to  Local  728,  lATSE,  who  insisted  on  being  paid  the 
special  operator's  rate,  which  is  higher  than  the  regular  lamp  operators. 

Escalators 

In  the  picture  "The  Clock"  we  had  an  escalator  being  installed  by  Local  44, 
lATSE,  on  a  set  which  was  replica  of  Pennsylvania  Station  on  stage  15.  The 
power  supply  was  installed  by  Local  40,  IBEW,  and  a  dispute  arose  between 
Local  728,  lATSE,  and  Local  44,  lATSE,  as  to  who  should  push  the  button  to 
operate  the  escalator.     This  was  finally  given  to  local  728. 

Moving  gas  wind  machines 

In  the  picture,  "This  Time  for  Keeps,"  on  stage  30,  with  a  full  troup  in  opera- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  move  a  gas  wind  machine.  Local  399,  teamsters,  claimed 
it  was  their  work  to  move  a  gas  wind  machine.  An  order  had  gone  out  to  send 
in  a  crew  of  No.  399  members  to  move  the  machine.  They  were  late  in  reporting, 
so  the  chief  set  electrician  and  a  crew  of  No.  728,  lATSE,  members  moved  the 
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wind  machine.     ^Members  of  local  309,  teamsters,  protested  vigorously  to  their 
union.     Nothing,  however,  was  done  about  this  dispute. 

Light ing  effects 

In  "Beginning  of  the  End,"  on  stage  15  we  had  a  set  which  required  a  lighting 
effect  which  had  to  be  done  on  cue  and  the  effect  produced  by  controlling  the 
voltage  output  of  the  generator.  A  vigorous  dispute  arose  between  management 
and  Local  No.  40,  IBEW,  on  the  basis  that  we  were  operating  a  generator  with 
Local  No.  728,  lATSE,  members.  This,  in  fact,  is  true.  However,  the  position 
of  the  lATSE,  Local  No.  728,  was  that  they  would  not  permit  Local  No.  4U,  IBEW, 
men  to  operate  any  electrical  device  on  the  stage.  Local  No.  40  did  not  threaten 
to  strike  and,  without  waiving  their  right  to  lay  further  claim  to  operations  of 
this  character,  permitted  the  work  to  go  on. 

Dressing  rooms  and  make-up  tables 

Previous  to  the  directive  of  December  26,  1845,  local  40  had  performed  the 
work  of  the  electrical  hook-up  of  dressing  room  and  make-up  tables  on  stages. 
Since  the  directive  this  work  has  been  given  to  local  728.  Local  40  continues 
to  dispute  the  right  of  728  to  do  this  work.  While  the  dispute  has  not  reached 
serious  proportions,  it  is  a  source  of  continual  wrangling  and  waste  of  time. 

Treadmills 

Prior  to  the  1945  strike  treadmills  were  installed  and  operated  by  local  40. 
We  have  recently  built  a  new  treadmill  which  presently  is  installed  by  40  over 
the  objection  of  728.  The  speed  of  this  treadmill  is  regulated  by  controlling 
the  voltage  of  an  electrical-generator  set.  This  is  presently  operated  by  local 
728,  and  40  protests  the  operation  on  the  claim  that  we  are  operating  a  gen- 
erator which  work  is  given  to  them  by  the  directive.  Local  728  claims  they 
are  operating  the  treadmill  and  not  the  generator.  Other  treadmills  not  re- 
quii-iug  generators  are  being  operated  by  728,  lATSE,  without  protests  from 
local  40. 

Chandeliers 

Chandeliers  are  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the  electrical-fixture  depart- 
ment of  the  property  department.  The  chandelier  is  made  practical  (wired) 
by  members  of  728,  employed  by  the  property  department,  and  hung  in  place 
by  members  of  local  44,  lATSE,  employed  by  the  property  department.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  shooting  a  scene  on  stage  6  from  the  picture  "Speak  to  Me  of 
Love."  the  action  required  a  chandelier  be  raised  out  of  the  path  of  a  traveling 
camera  boom,  and  after  the  boom  had  passed,  the  chandelier  be  lowered  into 
the  area  being  photographed.  The  chief  set  electrician  refused  to  touch  the 
chandelier  and  have  members  of  728  do  the  required  work.  An  argument  ensued 
and  was  finally  settled  by  ordering  the  chief  set  electrician  to  perform  the  work. 
On  the  same  set  several  other  chandeliers  had  been  hung  and  in  relining  the 
set  for  different  camera  shots  it  was  necessary  either  to  move  these  chandeliers 
from  one  side  to  another  or  raise  them  or  lower  them,  depending  on  the  problem 
involved.  The  chief  set  electrician  claimed  that  this  was  work  of  44,  who  origi- 
nally installed  the  chandeliers,  and  he  was  finally  convinced  that  he  should  do 
the  work,  because  the  jurisdictional  award  between  the  locals  said  that  local  728 
should  be  in  charge  of-  the  electrical  fixtures  after  the  camera  moved  into 
the  set. 

Machinists 

In  October  of  1944  a  long-smoldering  dispute  between  local  1185,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  local  44,  lATSE,  fiared  up.  Local  1185,  lAM, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  machines  upon  which  machinists  worked 
and  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the  work  of  the  machinists.  Local  44  claimed 
that  only  members  of  local  44  were  entitled  to  do  machinists'  work,  on  objects, 
the  end  product  of  which  would  be  used  in  production.  Local  44  claimed  that 
members  of  local  1185  should  be  restricted  to  performing  work  on  objects  which 
constituted  maintenance  and  i*epair  of  plant  equipment.  Mr.  Herb  Sorrell  and 
Mr.  D.  T.  Wayne  served  notice  on  I\Ir.  Lew  C olb  an  J  William  R.  Walsh  of  M-G-M 
that  unless  by  a  certain  date,  which  the  writer  recalls  to  be  approximately 
September  1,  1944,  that  1185  members  be  permitted  to  work  on  all  machinists' 
claimed  jurisdiction  that  our  studio  would  be  struck.  This  dispute  was  even- 
tually compromised,  incUiding  the  two  locals  to  submit  the  matter  to  their  inter- 
national presidents  for  determination,  and  pending  such  determination,  the  dis- 
position of  work  would  be  substantially  as  follows :  Employees  carrying  1185 
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and  44  membersliip  cards  would  be  permitted  to  work  on  any  product.  Em- 
ployees carrying  only  1185  membership  cards  would  be  permitted  to  work  only 
on  those  products  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  plant 
equipment,  that  any  new  employees  would  be  hired  from  one  local  or  the  other 
after  consultation  with  both  locals.  This  condition  of  affairs  persisted  until 
the  strike  in  March  of  1945. 

Airplane  mount 

Sometime  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike  in  October  of  1945  we  were 
repairing  an  airplane  mount  which  was  to  be  used  in  front  of  a  process  screen. 
This  airplane  mount  required  servicing  to  the  transmission  and  reduction  gear. 
WTien  the  work  came  into  the  machine  shop,  a  44  man  was  put  on  the  work. 
Local  1185  claimed  that  it  was  machinists'  work,  and  they  would  strike  unless  an 
1185  man  was  placed  on  the  work.  Some  subforeman  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment ordered  the  44  man  removed  from  the  job  and  an  1185  man  placed  on  it. 
Local  44  immediately  notified  the  industrial-relations  department  that  they  would 
strike  unless  the  local  44  man  was  returned  to  the  work.  The  local  44  man 
was  returned  to  the  work  and  1185  was  finally  convinced  that  under  the  previous 
settlement  of  jurisdiction  the  local  44  man  was  entitled  to  finish  the  job. 

Miscellaneotis  jurisdictional  disputes 

Mechanical-department  employees  may  do  work  in  the  foundrymen's  craft,  the 
blacksmiths'  craft,  the  sheet-metal  craft,  and  the  welders.  Local  44  claims  that 
all  work  of  the  above  is  work  of  prop  makers,  and  therefore  they  insist  on  the 
right  to  supply  the  men  for  that  work.  While  no  one  of  the  disputes  involving 
these  crafts  have  reached  proportions  from  time  to  time,  arguments,  wrangling, 
and  trouble  is  caused  by  it. 


Paramount  Pictures,  Inc., 

West  Coast  Studios, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  August  16,  1947. 
Mr.  Charles  Boren, 

Hollyicood,  Calif. 
Dear  Charlie  :  In  order  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the  various  jurisdictional 
difflculties  encountered  between  approximately  January  1,  1945,  and  the  present 
time,  the  attached  outline  has  been  prepared.  Time  and  space  do  not  ijermit 
great  detail,  but  a  specific  example  is  given  exemplifying  each  of  the  general 
jurisdictional  controversies. 

The  outline  lists,  as  you  will  notice,  28  combinations  of  local  unions  between 
whom  jurisdictional  differences  existed,  or  still  exist.  These  local  unions  are 
used  as  major  headings,  and  under  each  heading  is  a  general  statement  concern- 
ing the  major  jurisdictional  controversies.  Then,  in  more  detail,  is  specific 
delineation  of  individual  conflicts,  as  they  occurred. 

The  dates  indicated  are  in  all  cases  approximate,  inasmuch  as  many  jurisdic- 
tional difficulties  arose  during  this  period,  and  it  is  impossible  to  alfix  an  actual 
date  to  any  of  them. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

T.  J.  Leonard. 


Jurisdictional  Disputes 

Between  Carpenter  Local  No.  94<j  and  IAT8E  Property  Local  No.  44 

Basic  jurisdictional  conflicts  arose  over  the  definition  of  the  world  "prop" 
or  "dressing,"  local  No.  44  contending  that  such  items  as  bars,  back  bars,  book- 
cases, seats,  trains,  airplanes,  boats  and  so  forth,  were  all  action  props  or  set 
dressing,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  local  No.  946  contending  that  these  items 
were  merely  parts  of  a  set,  and,  as  such,  carpenter  work.  Tlie  claim  of  local 
No.  94r»  to  the  use  of  all  woodworking  machinery  also  caused  furniture  to  become 
a  highly  controversial  item. 

Djife:  March  1945;  stage  3,  California  studio:  Army  short 

Controversy. — Carpenters  built  and  set  crosses  for  exterior  of  graveyard. 
Cappy  DuVal  claimed  crosses  were  "dressing,"  and  should  be  built  and  set  by 
prop  makers ;  threatened  vague  but  serious  results  if  demand  was  not  granted. 
Set  delayed  approximately  1  day. 
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Disposition. — Studio  contended  that  crosses  were  part  of  set,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  only  means  of  identification  for  graveyard.  Agreed  that  on 
any  future  sets  of  the  same  nature,  that  local  No.  946  would  build  crosses,  but 
if  graves  were  mounded,  prop-makers  would  build  and  set  crosses,  inasmuch  as 
mounds  would  constitute  the  set,  and  crosses  in  that  case  would  be  dressing. 

Date:  Februari/  lO'/o ;  stage  16;  Masquerade  in  Mexico 

Controversy. — A  series  of  set  pieces  were  built  by  carpenters  for  staging  musical 
numbers  in  the  patio  of  a  hacienda.  Cappy  DuVal  claimed  their  building,  con- 
tending that  their  use  made  them  pieces  of  stage  dressing.  Set  held  up  three 
shifts,  pending  settlement. 

Disposition. — It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  hacienda  was  not  a  stage  setting, 
and  DuVal  allowed  work  to  continue. 

Betwen  Carpenter  Local  No.  94^  and  lATSE  Local  80,  Grips 

Basic  jurisdictional  conflicts  consisted  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  what 
constituted  "quantity"  in  the  building  of  new  grip  equipment ;  moving  and  re- 
setting sets,  particularly  before  the  sets  in  question  had  been  photographed ;  the 
building  of  permanent  backings  when  constructed  of  wood  and  plaster ;  handling 
and  setting  stock  walls,  and  the  building  of  platforms  when  it  was  not  entirely 
clear  whether  these  platforms  were  set  platforms  or  working  platforms. 

Date:  Februarij  1945;  stage  18;  Too  Good  To  Be  True 

Controversy.— Gr\i>»  built  platform  in  connection  with  legged -up  set.  Work 
stopped  by  Jim  Skelton,  of  local  No.  946,  pending  conference  with  Bill  Barrett 
of  local  No.  SO. 

Disposition. — It  was  determined  that  platform  was  shooting  platform,  and 
work  was  completed  by  memb?rs  of  local  No.  80. 

Between  Carpenter  Local  No.  94G  and  lATSE  Local  No.  468,  Set  Erectors 

Basic  jurisdictional  conflict  arose  from  lack  of  definition  contained  in  December 
194.")  directive,  of  the  words  "trim"  (which  was  to  be  applied  to  sets  by  members 
of  local  No.  946)  and  "set  erection"  (which  was  to  be  done  by  members  of  local 
No.  468). 

Date:  July  1946;  stage  14;  Vnconquered 

Controversy. — Where  the  trim  began  and  the  set  ended  in  the  construction  of  a 
large  wooden  sailing  vessel.  Woi'k  was  held  up  approximately  3  weeks,  started 
and  stopped  after  that  intermittently  as  new  controversies  arose,  based  on  the 
original  premise.     Work  was  stopped  alternately  by  locals  No.  946  and  No.  468. 

Dispo.sition. — Each  individual  controversy  on  this  set  called  for  trading  back 
and  forth  of  various  phases  of  the  work,  which  allowed  it  to  proceed,  after  a 
fashion.  Construction  work  was  finally  completed  under  protest  by  local  No. 
946,  and  becau.se  of  this,  painters  refused  to  paint  set.  Finally,  due  to  general 
curtailment  of  other  scenic  work  because  of  work  stoppage  on  this  set,  set  was 
allowed  to  be  painted  and  photographed. 

Between  Carpenter  Local  No.  946  and  Labor  Local  No.  124 

The  general  jurisdictional  conflict  between  the  Carpenter  Local  No.  946  and 
Labor  Local  No.  724  arose  over  the  question  of  constructing  stage  floors  or  portion 
of  stage  floors  for  the  purpose  of  building  sets  or  in  order  to  install  new  stage 
floors.  There  also  arose  controversy  over  tarring  tanks  and  the  operation  of  sand 
blasting  equipment. 

Date:  December  1944 ^  stage  1;  permanent  construction 

Controversy. — No.  946,  carpenters,  removed  sections  of  stage  floors  preparatory 
to  installing  new  flooring.  Lou  Helm  of  Labor  Local  No.  724  protested  and  work 
was  held  up  pending  conference  with  James  Skelton  of  local  No.  946. 

Disposition. — It  was  agreed  that  laborers  should  work  in  conjunction  with 
carpenters  in  removing  flooring      The  work  proceeded. 

Between  lA  Grip  Local  No.  80  and  Labor  Local  No.  124 

Jurisdictional  differences  between  these  two  locals  have  been  very  slight  arising 
only  over  the  handling  of  set  walls  during  set  strikes. 
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Date:  December  19Ji6;  stage  S;  Saigon 

Controversy. — A  portion  of  the  set  was  to  be  saved  and  another  complete  portion 
was  to  be  struck.  Laborers  commenced  striking  portion  of  set  in  place  on  stage 
while  grips  folded  portion  to  be  saved.  Grips  claimed  they  should  fold  all  walls. 
Work  discontinued  pending  conference. 

Disposition.—lt  was  agreed  that  portion  of  set  to  be  struck  completely  could 
be  demolished  in  place  on  stage,  and  work  continued. 

Between  IAT8E  Grip  Local  No.  80  and  lATSE  Laior  Local  No.  727 

Jurisdictional  controversies  have  arisen  over  the  exact  manner  in  which  sets 
are  to  be  struck  or  how  hold  sets  should  be  handled  principally  as  regards  where 
the  grip  work  stops  in  handling  of  walls,  and  where  the  labor  work  begins. 

Dates:  Various 

Controversy. — Disputes  are  of  a  minor  nature,  and  more  annoying  and  harass- 
ing than  serious. 

Disposition. — Dependent  upon  the  individual  circumstances  surrounding  the 
current  dispute. 

Between  lATSE  Grip  Local  No.  80  and  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  U 

A  variety  of  disputes  have  arisen  between  these  two  locals  based  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  Moving  walls  while  shooting  on  sets  depicting  modes  of  transpor- 
tation such  as  busses,  airplanes,  boats,  etc. ;  the  setting  and  lining  up  of  sets 
depicting  modes  of  transportation  in  front  of  transparency  screens ;  the  handling 
and  setting  of  cloud  shadow  glasses  ;  the  handling  and  setting  of  tree  branches  for 
shadows ;  the  handling  and  setting  of  miniature  cutout  backings ;  the  rigging, 
setting,  and  opei-ating  of  sloat  boxes  and  mechanical  gags  on  back-stage  settings ; 
the  hanging  and  fastening  of  sparklers  and  windows  effects  on  backings  and 
screens;  the  rigging,  setting,  and  operating  of  mechanical  gags  for  main-title 
shots  and  inserts ;  constructing  and  setting  canvas  awnings  and  canopies,  and 
the  making  of  sails  for  ships. 

Date:  April  1946 ;  stage  18 ;  Uncoriquered 

Controversy. — The  setting  and  handling  of  contour  cut-outs  for  a  miniature  set 
was  done  by  members  of  local  No.  44.  Grip  Local  No.  80  protested  and  work  was 
held  up  on  the  set  for  approximately  2  days. 

Disposition. — Disposition  was  referred  to  the  lA.  International  which  ruled 
that  members  of  local  No.  44  should  finish  the  job. 

Between  Painters'  Local  No.  644  <^nd  lATSE  Grip  Local  No.  80 

Jurisdictional  disputes  between  these  two  locals  are  rather  slight  and  few  in 
number.  The  principal  disputed  points  are  pasting  and  gluing  muslin  to  walls 
and  flat  surfaces ;  applying  tinfoil  to  new  reflectors  and  repairing  tinfoil  on  old 
reflectors ;  spraying  water  with  air  guns  on  the  reverse  side  of  backings,  for 
shrinking  purposes. 

Date:  July  1946;  stage  15 ;  Emperor's  Walts 

Controversy. — Members  of  local  No.  80,  grips,  in  applying  muslin  to  frames  were 
forced  to  paint  a  portion  of  the  muslin  on  the  door  jamb  soffits.  Carl  Head,  local 
No.  644,  protested  the  use  of  paste  and  brushes  for  this  purpose,  and  work  was 
stopped  on  the  sets,  pending  investigation  and  determination. 

Disposition. — It  was  agreed  that  grips  would  not  use  either  paste  or  brushes, 
but  would  glue  the  necessary  portion  with  casein  glue,  and  the  job  was  finished  in 
this  way. 

Between  Painters'  Local  No.  644  ff"rf  IAT8E  Property  Local  No.  44 

Jurisdictional  dispute  between  these  two  locals  was  comparatively  slight,  the 
principal  points  of  difference  being :  Applying  frost  effects  to  windows ;  \ising  air 
brushes  for  spraying  latex;  applying  gold  and  silver  foil  on  cardboard,  to  simu- 
late money;  stenciling  names  and  numbers  on  boxes  and  equipment;  spraying 
ground  with  large  quantities  of  nigorsene  from  tank  trucks. 
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Date:  March  1944,'  stage  5 ;  Road  to  Utopia 

Controversy. — The  application  of  frost  lacquer  to  windows  in  order  to  simulate 
frost  was  being  done  by  painters  when  protested  by  local  No.  44.  All  work  was 
stopped  on  the  set,  pending  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Dispofyition. — Dispute  was  never  satisfactorily  resolved,  but  painters  con- 
tinued frosting  the  windows,  while  a  propmaker  was  also  paid  for  merely  being 
on  the  job. 

Betiveen  Painters'  Local  No.  G'/'t  and  Labor  Local  No.  72^ 

Various  occasions  on  jobs  under  controversy.  Local  No.  644  contended  that 
the  operation  of  bucket  pumps  was  painter  work,  and  not  laborer  work,  as 
had  been  historically  the  custom  at  this  studio. 

Dates:  Various 

Controversy. — Pressure  was  exerted,  and  on  occasion  even  the  laborers  em- 
ployed on  this  work  asked  to  be  prorated  to  painter'3  rate. 

Disposition. — It  was  agreed  by  all  parties  to  allow  painters  to  do  this  work. 

Between  Painters'  Local  No.  6^4  and  Painters'  Local  No.  644 

Within  the  painters'  local  itself,  jurisdictional  differences  arose  between  the 
decorators  sign  writers,  and  scenic  artists  on  certain  types  of  work.  This  work 
was  mostly  of  an  ornate  nature,  such  as  might  be  exemijlified  by  a  large  sign 
containing  ornamental  scroll  work ;  a  portion  of  a  portrait,  and  the  lettering  of 
the  sign  itself — each  group  contending  that  the  work  rightfully  belonged  to  it. 

Date:  August  1946;  paint  frames;  Vnconquered 

Controversy. — A  large  ornate  sign  of  the  eighteenth  century  design  had  por- 
tions that  might  be  done  by  decorators,  scenic  artists,  and/or  sign  writers.  Work 
■was  held  up  pending  straightening  out  this  situation  with  the  painters'  union. 

Di.spo.Hition. — Lay-out  of  sign  was  made  by  scenic  artists,  and  all  portions  of 
the  sign  were  painted  by  scenic  artists  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  lettering. 

Note. — Of  the  three  classitications  involved,  scenic  artists  receive  the  highest 
rate  of  pay. 

Between  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  44  cud  IATl><E  Lamp  Operators'  Local  No.  128 

Jurisdictional  dispute  arose  between  these  two  locals  primarily  because  of 
electrical  work  ihat  is  necessary  in  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  props, 
miniatures,  or  effects. 

Date:  1946;  stage  4 ;  department  store  set 

Controversy. — The  wiring  and  operation  of  a  lighted  elevator  floor  indicator — 
local  No.  44  claimed  the  operation  of  this  indicator  after  they  had  installed  it, 
and  local  No.  728  contested  same. 

Disposition. — Dispute  was  referred  to  lA  international  for  determination  and 
international  ruled  in  favor  of  local  No.  44. 

Between  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  44  and  lATSE  Set  Erectors'  Local  No.  4^8 
This  is  essentially  the  "same  as  the  controversy  that  existed  between  local 
No.  44  and  carpenters'  local  No.  946,  namely,  where  a  "set"  ends  and  '"dressing" 
begins. 

Date:  April  1941 ;  stage  5 ;  Dream  Girl 

Controrersy. — Set  erectors,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  inistalled  imitation 
metal  stairs,  rail,  hedges,  frames,  and  metal  grill.  Local  No.  44  protested  on  the 
basis  that  these  items  were  "dressing."  Cappy  DuVal  stopiDed  work  on  the  set, 
refusing  to  allow  work  to  be  done  on  other  portions  and  insisted  upon  rebuilding 
the  items  in  question  before  releasing  the  set. 

Disposition.— Set  was  released  on  the  agreement  that  in  the  future  such  work 
"would  be  referred  to  and  performed  by  members  of  local  No.  44.  This  demand 
of  local  No.  44  was  backed  up  by  lA  international. 

Between  lA  Property  Local  No.  44  end  IBEW  Local  No.  40 
Principal  points  of  issue  between  lA  property  local  No.  44  and  IBEW  local  No. 
40  are  as  follows :  Manufacturing  and  wiring  light  fixtures ;  installing,  wiring, 
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and  hooking  up  electrical  motors  for  effects^  and  such  action  as  turning  airplane 
propellers,  etc. ;  wiring,  installing  electrical  traffic  signals ;  installing  "hot  lights" 
in  automobiles  ;  installing  and  operating  portable  boilers,  pumps,  and  compressors. 

Date:  February  19J/6;  stage  9;  O.  S.  S. 

Controversy. — Local  No.  44  installed  a  small  electrical  motor  geared  to  turn 
silently  an  airplane  propeller.  Local  No.  40  protested,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  disputed  point.  The  job  had  been  completed,  how- 
ever, and  production  was  not  held  up. 

Disposition. — Inasmuch  as  the  job  had  been  completed,  neither  local  woxild 
back  down  from  their  original  pasition,  and  the  point  has  never  been  resolved 
satisfactorily. 

Betiveen  I A  Local  No.  44  and  lA  Local  No.  1185 

lA  property  local  No.  44  has  for  a  number  of  years  claimed  as  its  jurisdiction 
all  machine-shop  work  done  in  connection  with  props. 

Date:  December  19Jf5;  general  demand 

Controversy.— ^twWo  was  informed  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Duval  that  commencing 
January  1,  1946,  we  should  prepare  to  turn  over  to  local  No.  44  all  machine 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  props  or  effects.  He  indicated  that  he  ex- 
pected the  prop  shop  to  be  adequately  equipped  to  handle  such  work.  Mr.  Duval 
indicated  that  if  this  demand  was  not  acceded  to  that  serious  consequences 
would  result. 

Disposition. — Mr.  Duvafs  demand  was  not  acceded  to  and  later  developments 
culminating  in  the  strike  of  March  1945  apparently  delayed  whatever  action 
was  contemplated. 

Between  lA  Property  Local  No.  44  and  lA  Machinists'  Local  No.  789 

The  situation  existing  between  these  two  locals  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  former  situation  between  local  No.  44  and  No.  1185. 

Date:  June  1947;  general  demand 

Controversy. — lA  Property  Local  No.  44  demanded  metal  work  in  connec- 
tion with  props  and  set  dressings.  This  demajid  was  backe<l  up  by  the  lA 
international.  When  it  was  not  immediately  acceded  to,  work  stoppages 
occurred. 

Disposition. — The  installation  of  metal  units  on  the  stages  was  given  to  local 
No.  44  and  some  simple  mechanical  jobs  were  performed  by  members  of  local  No. 
44,  however,  recently  the  lA  international  has  reversed  its  original  demand  and 
much  of  the  machine  work  is  now  being  performed  as  originally  by  members  of 
local  No.  789. 

Between  lA  Machinists'  Local  No.  789  and  IBEW  Local  No.  40 

A  certain  amount  of  conflict  exists  between  these  two  locals  inasmuch  as  local 
No.  789  performs  machinists'  work  and  local  No.  40.  performs  electrical  genera- 
tor work  within  the  same  job.  In  between  these  two  definite  jurisdictions  is  a 
"no  man's  land"  composed  of  floor  lay-out  and  mechanical  work  of  a  general 
nature. 

Date:  May  1947 ;  general  demand 

Controversy. — Bach  local  claimed  floor  mechanical  work. 

Disposition. — It  was  mutually  agreed  by  all  parties  that  floor  mechanical 
work  \yould  be  the  common  property  of  no  one  local  but  that  each  local  would 
have  men  working  in  that  category. 

Between  I A  Property  Local  No.  44  ^^d  I A  Labor  Local  No.  727 

The  basic  jurisdictional  dispute  between  these  two  locals  is  one  in  which  tht 
principal  bone  of  contention  is  the  amount  of  general  assistance  that  may  be 
accorded  members  of  local  No.  44  by  members  of  local  No.  727.  In  other  words, 
there  are  a  variety  of  jobs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  local  No.  44  that  requii'ed 
assistance  of  a  completely  unskilled  nature.  Local  No.  44,  however,  contends 
anyone  working  in  connection  with  props  or  dressings  be  members  of  local 
No.  44.  For  instance,  loading  and  unloading  props  from  trucks,  handling, 
and  storing  theater  seats,  rendering  general  assistance  in  tanks  either  in  boats 
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or  while  equipped  witb  waders,  the  moving  of  large  props  after  their  comple- 
tion ill  the  prop  shop  to  the  stage,  and  the  screening  of  pools  and  taulis  to  insure 
clarity. 

Date:  April  19-'f6;  Chatsworth  location  ;  Perils  of  Pauline 

Controversy. — Several  laborers  rendered  general  assistance  in  the  unloading, 
from  a  truck  of  a  large  captive  balloon.  Upon  the  inflation  of  the  l»alloon,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  laborers  and  the  prop  shop  men  on  the  job  to  bold  ropes- 
attached  to  the  balloon  to  prevent  its  ascension,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
guide  the  balloon  by  means  of  these  roi>es  to  various  locations.  It  was  demanded 
by  Property  Local  No.  44  that  tbe.*ie  men  from  local  No.  727  be  paid  prop  makers 
wages  because  presumaltly  they  were  doing  prop  makers  work.  The  laborers 
involved  also  demanded  these  wages  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  local  No.  727  that 
they  were  doing  only  lalior  work. 

Disposition. — In  order  to  meet  the  shooting  deadline,  the  demand  of  local  No. 
44  was  granted  and,  further,  the  laborers  were  removed  the  following  day  and 
replaced  with  bona  fide  local  No.  44  members. 

Betiveen  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  -U  and  Labor  Local  No.  72.'/ 

The  jurisdictional  controversies  between  these  two  locals  have  been  compara- 
tively slight,  and  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  following  points :  The  moving 
and  handling  of  theater  seats  and  pianos ;  the  burning  and  aging  of  lumber  for 
set  purposes  ;  and  the  removing  of  bark  from  real  logs. 

Date:  October  ID-'tG :  stage  16;  Uncmiquered 

Controrersji. — Local  No.  44  protested  local  No.  724  removing  liark  from  trees 
to  be  used  as  a  stockade.  Laborers  were  using  draw  knives,  hand  axes,  and 
similar  tools  in  removing  the  bark.  Work  continued  while  conferences  were 
held  with  Cappy  DuVal.  of  local  44. 

Disposition. — Mr.  DuVal's  point  rested  on  the  use  of  specialized  tools  by  com- 
mon laborers.  It  was  agreed  l)y  the  studio  not  to  use  these  tools  but  rather, 
inasmuch  as  the  desired  effect  was  one  of  roughness,  to  liave  laborers  use  claw 
hammers  and  spades  to  remove  the  bark.     Laborers  completed  job  in  this  manner. 

Between  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  ^I't  an'^  Costumer  Local  705 

A  dispute  existed  for  some  time  over  the  division  line  between  props  and 
costumes  such  as  gun  belts,  holsters,  swords,  canes,  shields,  etc.  This  dispute 
did  not  result  in  any  actual  work  stoppage,  but  caused  frequent  delays,  due  to 
to  differing  opinions  between  employees  belonging  to  the  two  locals.  The  dispute 
was  settled  lietween  Mr.  DuVal,  of  local  No.  44,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  of  local  No. 
705,  and  no  difficulties  have  been  experienced  for  approximately  2  years. 

Betiveen  Conflicting  Groups  Within  Property  Local  No.  44,  lATSE 

Jurisdictional  disputes  have  arisen  between  groups  within  local  No.  44  itself. 
These  disputes  have  been  principally  between  property  men  and  prop  makers, 
and  have  been  caused  primarily  over  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  such  items  of 
work  as  preparing  character  dressing,  such  as  rattan  boxes  or  baskets  or  refur- 
bishing specialized  props.  The  question  of  work  upon  some  action  props,  such 
as  covered  wagons,  etc.,  has  ari.sen  over  the  proper  individuals  to  handle  work 
such  as  installing  bows  and  canvas  or  hooking  up  wires  and  putting  automobiles 
through  a  shot,  etc. 

General 

Controversy. — As  listed  above.  No  work  stoppages  have  occurred ;  merely  fric- 
tion between  employees. 

Disposition. — An  insistence  and  a  general  agreement  by  the  locals  that  any 
work  requiring  specialized  tools  or  skills  be  performed  by  the  prop  makers  (at  a 
higher  rate),  and  any  general  unskilled  work  to  be  performed  by  the  property 
men. 

Between  IBEW  Local  No.  40  and  L4.T8E  Local  No.  728 

The  general  basis  of  dispute  between  these  two  locals  had  its  foundation  in  the 
insistence  of  local  No.  72.S  that  their  members  perform  all  work  on  the  stage  in 
connection  with  the  shooting  company  and  effect  all  running  repairs. 
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Date:  November  1945;  stage  8;  Hal  WalUs  production 

Controversy. — Within  this  studio  members  of  local  No.  40  had  always  plugged 
in  and  hooked  up  portable  dressing  tables  and  make-up  rooms  on  the  stages. 
For  a  period  of  a  month  or  so,  Mr.  Dennison,  of  local  No.  728,  had  protested  this 
work  as  belonging  to  his  local.  The  studio  refused  to  change  its  practice,  and 
on  the  Saturday  in  question  Mr.  Dennison  pulled  the  main  switch  on  stage  8. 
completely  stopping  production.  He  subsequently  shut  down  all  other  production 
on  the  lot  for  a  period  of  45  minutes. 

Disposition. — The  lATSE  international  was  brought  into  the  picture,  and  power 
was  restored  pending  controversies  to  reach  a  settlement.  Local  No.  40  con- 
tinued to  do  work  of  this  type  imtil  a  clear-cut  definition  of  jurisdiction  on  this 
point  could  be  establislied  between  the  two  unions. 

Between  IBEW  Local  No.  JfO  ami  lATSE  Local  No.  695,  sound 

The  most  acute  jurisdictional  problems  between  these  two  locals  have  their 
origin  in  the  sound  departni-ent.  Disputes  arose  over  the  lack  of  definition  between 
installation  and  maintenance  or  operation.  All  shop  work  is  claimed  by  local 
No.  40;  while  local  No.  (JDO  must,  of  necessity,  work  within  shops  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  duties.  The  handling  of  storage  batteries  on  location  has  also  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  these  two  locals,  even  though  the  1945  directive  cleanly 
gives  storage  batteries  to  IBEW  Local  No.  40. 

Date:  June  1940;  Canadian  location;  Emperor's  Walts; 

Cont7'Oversy — Prior  to  the  company  going  on  location  to  Canada  with  a  local 
No.  40  man  to  handle  storage  batteries,  an  ultimatum  was  served  by  Mr.  Zeal 
Fairbanks,  of  local  No.  095,  that  if  local  No.  40  sent  a  man  on  location,  no  lATSE 
sound  people  would  service  this  production.  Mr.  Fairbanks'  contention  was  that 
the  handling  of  storage  batteries  on  location  for  sound  purposes,  constituted  a 
maintenance,  or  running  type  of  service  that  rightfully  belonged  to  lATSE. 

Disposition — Ensuing  arguments  between  the  studio  and  the  two  locals  in  ques- 
tion were  inconclusive  up  to  the  time  of  actual  departure  of  the  company  for 
location.  When  this  time  arrived,  the  company  was  sent  on  location  without  a 
local  No.  40  man  in  attendance ;  the  dispute  is  still  unresolved. 

Between  Plumbing  Local  No.  78  and  lATSE  Property  Local  No.  4^f 

Historically,  there  has  always  been  a  controversy  over  plun.'bing  work  in 
connection  with  action  props  and  effects.  This  controversy  re.sulted  in  indi- 
viduals carrying  dual  cards  in  both  unions,  to  avoid  jurisdictional  contlicts.  No 
actual  work  stoppages  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  these  conflicts  because  pri- 
marily the  dual  cards  covered  the  situation.  However,  much  time  has  been  lost 
in  arguments  among  employees  over  the  disputed  points. 

Between  lATSE  Local  No.  165,  and  LiM  No.  1185 

The  basis  of  jurisdictional  dispute  between  these  two  locals  lies  principally  in 
the  insistence  of  local  No.  165  in  maintaining  all  equipment  in  projection  booths. 

General 

Controver.%y. — Past  practice  allowed  all  machinists  to  dismount  and  install 
some  portions  of  projection  equipment.  This  practice  was  discontinued  at  tlie 
insistence  of  local  No.  165. 

Disposition. — Any  portions  of  projection  equipment  to  be  extensively  i-epaired 
or  reconditioned  are  removed  by  projectionists,  placed  outside  the  projection 
booths  and  picked  up  there  by  members  of  local  No.  1185,  who  transport  such 
equipment  to  the  shop  for  repair.  The  reverse  of  the  above  procedure  is  followed 
for  reinstallation. 

Between  lATSE  Projectionists  Local  No.  165  and  IBEW  Local  No.  40 

The  basis  of  dispute  between  these  two  locals  lies  in  the  wiring  and  installation 
of  electrical  panels,  relays,  etc.,  within  projection  booths. 

Date:  May  1947 ;  projection  room  5 

Controversy. — The  modernization  of  projection  room  No.  5  involved  complete 
installation  of  new  equipment,  wiring,  and  testing  of  same.  Local  No.  165 
claimed  supervision  and  installation  of  all  equipment,  wiring,  and  testing  except 
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sGondnit  to  be  run  outside  of  the  booth.    Work  was  held  up  on  this  job  approxi- 
jnately  1  week,  due  to  controversy. 

Disposition. — Projection  Local  No.  165  finally  agreed  that  the  matter  of  com- 
petency in  electrical  work  was  an  important  factor,  and  agreed  to  the  work 
Ibeing  continued  with  local  No.  40,  as  originally  planned.  The  projection  local, 
however,  reguested  consultation  on  any  future  modernization  to  be  done  within 
projection  booths,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  studio,  which  contended,  how- 
ever, that  any  final  determination  of  modernization  policy  be  strictly  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  studio. 

Between  lATSE  Local  No.  727,  Laborers  and  Labor  Local  No.  724 

Jurisdictional  disputes  have  arisen  between  these  two  locals  for  the  obvious 
'reason  that  they  are  both  common-labor  locals  and  do  very  similar  work.  In 
some  cases  the  work  is  identical,  but  due  to  geographical  position  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  local  or  the  other. 

(General 

Controversy. — The  natural  grounds  for  dispute  between  these  very  similar 
locals  makes  for  the  constant  possibility  of  controversy.  From  time  to  time, 
as  these  disputes  arise,  it  is  necessary  for  the  business  agents  of  the  two  con- 
flicting locals  to  settle  their  grievances  within  the  studio.  All  disputes  have, 
to  date,  been  satisfactorily  handled,  and  no  actual  work  stoppages  have  occurred 
except  of  a  momentary  nature.  However,  the  constant  safeguarding  of  juris- 
sdictional  problems  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  each  of  these  locals  gives  more 
importance  to  union  activities  than  to  production  activities,  while  at  work. 

Disposition. — No  final  disposition  of  the  basic  controversy  is  possible  as  long 
as  the  two  organizations  exist.  However,  minor  differences  are  being  adjusted 
constantly. 

Between  TATSE  Make-up  Local  No.  706  and  Plasterers  Local  No.  755 

A  dispute  existed  between  these  two  locals  over  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
individual  employed  to  model  and  mold  facial  impressions  for  rubber  masks,  etc. 

general 

Controversy. — As  listed  above. 

Disposition. — The  two  locals  arbitrated  their  differences  and  arrived  at  a 
onutually  advantageous  division  of  the  work. 


Jurisdictional  Disputes — Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  appearing  on  voucher  No.  D2571,  check 
No.  857,  payable  to  the  order  of  Local  44,  lATSE  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,  dated 
-January  5,  1945: 

"This  jurisdictional  dispute  arose  over  the  fact  that  certain  work  in  connec- 
tion with  this  set  No.  8,  picture  No.  1054  was  assigned  to  carpenters,  whereas 
the  prop  makers  believed  it  was  their  work  and  not  that  of  carpenters.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Victor  Clark  and  Fred  Pelton,  discussed  fully  and  com- 
pletely with  Harmon,  Hopkins,  and  Guild,  and  it  was  determined  in  the  fact  of 
all  the  facts  that  the  work  was  on  the  border  line  and  perhaps  should  have  been 
given  to  the  prop  men  instead  of  the  carpenters.  Meantime,  Cappy  Duval,  busi- 
ness agent  for  the  property  union,  had  caused  a  work  stoppage  of  his  men  and 
it  was  determined,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  company,  to  make  this  settle- 
ment." 

Note. — This  set  consisted  of  the  interior  of  a  cave  in  which  full-sized  men 
"worked,  but  when  shown  on  the  screen  those  men  api>eared  to  be  only  a  few 
inches  tall.  Because  of  this  illusion  local  44  claimed  the  set  was  a  miniature. 
It  had  been  assigned  to  carpenters  946  because  management  felt  because  full- 
sized  people  worked  on  the  set  that  the  set  was  a  full-sized  set  and  not  a 
miniature. 

In  February  of  1946  because  of  a  very  heavy  building  program  we  converted 
one  of  our  sound  stages  into  an  auxiliary  mill.  We  set  up  the  required  wood- 
working machines  and  workbenches  and  used  it  exclusively  as  a  mill.  Tliis 
was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  lATSE.  • 
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A  few  weeks  thereafter,  the  set  erectors  called  a  work  stoppage  on  a  farm- 
yard set  we  were  building  on  stage  2  because  they  felt  we  were  building  more 
in  tlie  mill  with  carpenters  than  was  necessary. 

The  work  stoppage,  however,  was  only  for  about  1  hour's  duration.  It  did,, 
nevertheless,  cause  considerable  confusion. 

In  April  and  May  of  1946  on  our  picture  No.  1100,  set  19.  we  built  a  fuselage 
on  a  large  airplane  in  the  i^rop  shop,  using  members  of  local  44. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  surface  possible  for  painting,  we  wanted  to  paste  or 
glue  unbleachwl  nuislin  over  the  entire  surface,  but  because  of  the  jurisdictional 
lines  involved  between  local  44  propertymen ;  local  644,  painters-;  and  local  80,. 
grips,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  craft  to  use  in  the  applying  of  the  muslin.. 

Prop  makers  claimed  it  because  it  was  part  of  the  manufacturing  of  the  prop.. 

If  we  applied  it  with  wall-paper  paste  the  painters  claimed  it  because  it  was 
preparing  the  surface  for  paint  in  the  same  manner  as  if  wall  paper  were  used.. 

If  we  were  to  glue  it  on  the  grips  would  claim  it  as  they  apply  glued  muslin. 

The  outcome  was  that  in  order  to  avoid  arguments  and  possible  work  stoppage' 
we  did  not  use  the  muslin  and  accepted  a  less  satisfactory  finish  in  order  to 
keep  peace. 

Because  of  contractual  agreements  between  local  80,  grips,  and  local  727 
lATSE  laborers,  in  the  operation  of  our  scene  dock  we  have  a  crew  of  No.  7277 
workmen  with  a  No.  727  foreman.  These  men  can  take  orders  only  from  the  No. 
727  foreman,  yet  a  grip  foreman  must  be  in  charge  of  the  scene  dock,  who  in  tura 
can  issue  orders  only  to  tlie  No.  727  foreman. 

One  foreman  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  January  of  1945  on  a  set  for  picture  No.  1054  in  the  depiction  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  large  cave,  the  art  director  requested  rocks  in  the  foreground  which 
would  appear  to  be  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

These  rocks  were  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  x'eadily 
removed  for  convenience  in  operating  on  the  set.  The  set  was  being  built  by 
carpenters  and  when  they  started  to  build  the  foreground  rocks  the  business 
agent  of  local  44  claimed  they  were  not  part  of  the  set  but  foreground  dressing,, 
therefore  should  he  built  by  members  of  his  local. 

The  carpenters'  Inisiness  agent  would  not  agree  with  the  result  that  the  fore- 
ground rocks  were  never  built  and  piles  of  dirt  were  used  instead,  which  were- 
not  as  satisfactory  and  made  operations  on  the  set  much  more  difficult. 

An  instance  of  specific  work  stoppage  because  of  jurisdictional  disputes  oc- 
curred on  our  picture  Kiss  and  Tell  because  of  an  argument  between  the  car- 
penters 946  and  the  prop  local  44.     This  occurred  late  in  1944. 

The  set  was  to  represent  the  interior  of  a  high  school  gymnasium  where  a 
bazaar  was  being  held. 

The  various  booths  for  the  bazaar  were  to  be  built  up  of  2  by  4's  with  1  by  12 
shelves  in  typical  bazaar  booth  fashion. 

We  started  constructing  these  using  carpenters  and  because  the  business 
agent  for  local  44  claimed  it  as  set  dressing,  we  reversed  our  decision  and  finished 
them  with  his  men,  local  44.  When  we  reversed  our  decision  the  business  agent 
for  the  carpenters  ordered  his  men  off  of  the  set  and  refused  to  continue  to  work 
on  that  ])art  in  question.    This  delay  lasted  for  2  or  3  days. 

The  business  agent  for  the  carpenters  finally  relented  and  we  completed  the 
set  in  tinje  to  make  the  shooting  date. 

The  greatest  change  in  jurisdictional  lines  on  set-construction  work  came 
about  after  the  receipt  of  a  jurisdictional  award  within  the  lATSE  crafts  dated 
March  5,  1947,  outlining  the  work  belonging  to  propert.v  local  44. 

This  award  contained  paragraphs  from  A  to  S,  each  paragraph  outlining  spe- 
cific duties  which  were  to  be  the  work  of  local  44  from  then  on. 

In  this  letter  paragraph  D  awarded  to  local  44  the  "building  and  setting  up 
of  all  railings,  fences,  gates,  stiles,  pipe  or  imitation  pipe,  regardless  of  size  or 
what  it  might  i-epreseiit ;  metal  bars  or  imitation  metal  bars  or  railings,  such  as 
might  1)0  used  on  staircases,  windows  and  doors,  ships,  modes  of  transportation, 
etc.,  also  striking  of  all  built  props  that  are  to  be  saved."  Almost  without  excep- 
tion this  work  had  been  done  by  the  craft  constructing  the  set.  Because  of  this 
award  another  craft,  or  local  44,  was  required  to  perform  the  above-mentioned 
jobs. 

A  specific  instance  where  the  above  increased  the  size  of  the  construction  crew 
occurred  on  picture  No.  S97,  set  72,  on  August  12,  1947,  on  a  small  section  of 
wall  such  as  would  be  around  a  manor  house.  This  manor  house  was  to  be  set 
up  on  location. 
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The  set  erectors  were  sent  to  erect  the  wall,  members  of  local  44  were  sent 
tto  the  location  to  hang  the  gates.  Either  craft  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
liave  completed  the  job. 

Grips  were  sent  along  to  unload  the  units.  Because  of  this  16  men  were  sent 
where  S  could  have  handled  the  job  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

On  August  6,  1947,  a  wall  representing  masonry  10  feet  high,  48  feet  long,  also 
required  for  picture  No.  897,  set  72,  had  wooden  spikes  12  feet  long,  pointed 
on  the  ends,  protrude  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

These  spikes  were  to  be  painted  to  represent  iron.  Because  they  were  to 
represent  iron  the  prop  shop,  or  local  44,  had  to  make  and  install  these  spikes 
and  the  wall  was  constructed  by  the  set  erectors. 

It  would  have  been  more  efficient  had  the  spikes  been  installed  at  the  time 
of  construction  by  the  same  crew. 

In  1946  on  our  picture  Dead  Reckoning,  as  originally  designed  we  felt  a  large 
bar  in  one  end  of  the  night  club  set  could  not  have  been  built  without  a  juris- 
dictional argument  between  local  44  and  carpenters  946. 

In  order  to  complete  the  set  we  changed  the  design  of  the  bar  from  that  which 
was  desired  by  incorporating  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  set,  thus  requiring  the 
director  to  change  his  action  to  fit  the  change  in  construction. 

In  1946  during  the  shooting  of  picture  No.  1100,  set  5,  we  wanted  to  see  the 
shadow  of  an  elevated  train  passing  through  the  shot. 

A  silhoiiette  and  mechanical  apparatus  necessary  was  presented  by  the  prop 
shop  local  44,  and  they  started  to  operate  this  for  the  shot. 

An  argument  between  local  44  and  the  grips  developed  as  to  whom  the  opera- 
tion of  this  belonged. 

The  grips  claimed  it  because  of  the  shadow  effect.  The  work  was  awarded 
to  the  grips  and  they  took  over.  The  argument  and  changing  of  crews  caused 
a  2-hour  delay  for  the  shooting  company. 

In  1946  during  the  shooting  of  a  theater  set  complete  with  backstage  on  picture 
1100,  set  2,  an  argument  developed  between  the  prop  shop  44  and  the  grips  over 
the  handling  of  a  pinrail. 

Local  44  claimed  jurisdiction  on  the  belief  that  the  pinrail  was  set  dressing. 
The  grips  said  it  was  theirs  because  it  was  backstage  rigging. 

The  prop  shop  continued  to  handle  the  pinrail  but  because  of  this  argument 
two  crews  were  both  trying  to  do  the  same  job  and  with  the  resulting  confusion 
:the  entire  company  was  upset  and  hampered  in  their  work. 

In  May  of  1947  we  sent  a  construction  crew  to  Catalina  Island  to  prepare  sets 
for  a  picture  being  produced  by  Sam  Katzman.  The  laborers  sent  to  serve  the 
construction  crew  were  all  members  of  local  724. 

One  of  the  jobs  required  while  at  Catalina  was  to  dig  a  hole  about  4  by  6  by  5 
feet  deep.  This  hole  was  to  be  used  for  several  things  including  a  trap  or  pitfall, 
also  a  hole  for  an  explosion,  which  was  put  in  by  a  member  of  local  44. 

After  this  crew  returned  to  the  main  studio  the  business  agent  for  727,  the 
other  labor  union,  insisted  we  pay  four  of  his  men  equivalent  wages  earned  by 
No.  724  men  who  were  on  location,  because  the  hole  should  have  been  dug  by 
members  of  his  local.  The  reason  for  claiming  this  was  that  local  44  men  should 
Jbe  served  by  lATSE  local  727. 

We  did  not  grant  his  demand,  however,  although  his  insistence  became  quite 
annoying. 

In  January  of  1947  on  our  picture  The  Swordsman,  a  very  expensive  set  was 
built  at  Corrigan's  Ranch  and  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  due  to  very  heavy 
rains  undermining  the  foundation. 

We  sent  a  construction  crew  out  there  to  save  the  set  by  ciitting  drainage 
ditches  to  divert  the  water  away  from  the  set.  We  had  ordered  a  bulldozer,  and 
operator  to  meet  the  crew  there.  The  bulldozer  was  there  but  because  of  the 
heavy  rain  the  operator  did  not  show  up. 

Without  the  bulldozer  the  set  could  not  be  saved.  The  construction  foreman 
requested  the  bus  driver  to  operate  the  bulldozer.  He  replied  he  couldn't.  The 
■construction  foreman  then  operated  the  bulldozer  for  about  4  hours  and  saved 
the  set. 

A  few  days  later  the  business  agent  of  local  399  requested  that  we  pay  one  of 
his  drivers  wages  equivalent  to  the  time  the  foreman  used  the  bulldozer. 

We  did  not  grant  his  request  because  we  felt  that  the  bus  driver  was  on  the 
set  at  the  time  and  .should  have  been  able  to  handle  the  equipment  which  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  local,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  idle 
at  the  time. 
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During  the  entire  month  of  February  1945  and  up  to  the  g.trlke  of  March  12; 
1945,  a  jurisdictional  dispute  was  in  progress  over  tlie  operation  of  woodworking: 
machinery.    All  jurisdiction  over  this  was  claimed  by  carpenters  local  946. 

During  this  period  whenever  anyone  other  than  No.  946  men  would  operate 
the  woodworking  machinery  in  the  mill,  the  carpenter's  steward  would  blow  a 
whistle  and  all  carpenters  in  the  mill  would  stop  work  until  the  other  craft 
stopped  using  the  machine.  This  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  time  daily 
for  the  entire  mill  crew. 

On  all  exterior  locations  where  sanitary  facilities  are  not  available  it  is  our 
practice  to  send  to  the  location  portable  toilets.  These  toilets  consist  of  septic 
tanks  mounted  on  trailers  and  are  pulled  to  the  location  by  a  light  truck.  Because 
we  do  not  own  our  own  toilets  we  rent  them  from  others. 

Sometime  ago  the  business  agent  of  the  plumbers  union  insisted  we  send  a 
stand-by  plumber  with  these  units  whenever  they  go  out.  He  informed  us  that 
some  of  the  other  major  studios  were  doing  this  and  insisted  we  do  the  same.. 
Because  we  could  so  no  work  whatever  for  a  stand-by  plumber  we  refused  to 
grant  his  request. 

In  August  of  1946  during  the  construction  of  a  hotel  lobby  in  our  picture  Dead 
Reckoning,  work  was  delayed  because  of  an  argument  between  the  carpenter 
local  946  and  the  set  erectors  468  over  the  setting  of  pilasters  and  colunjus.  Work 
was  delayed  on  this  set  for  3  days.  The  outcome  of  the  argument  was  that  the  set 
erectors  set  the  columns  and  the  caiioenters  installed  the  ornamental  cap.  This 
required  double  handling  of  each  pilaster  and  column. 

In  February  of  1945  some  hand  boxes  were  required  by  the  prop  department. 
These  boxes  were  strictly  equipment  and  used  to  carry  small  objects  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  set. 

We  had  taken  50  wooden  film  boxes  to  the  mill  to  convert  them  into  hand  boxes. 
We  had  assigned  carpenters  to  do  this  work. 

The  business  agent  of  local  44  claimed  that  because  the  equipment  would  he- 
used  by  members  of  h^cal  44  they  should  be  made  by  local  44. 

The  carpenter  business  agent  did  not  agree. 

The  result  was  the  boxes  stayed  in  the  mill  for  about  1  week  and  we  could  not 
assign  either  carpenters  to  do  the  work  by  local  44  men. 

We  finally  took  the  boxes  from  the  mill  and  did  not  make  the  required  hand 
boxes  for  the  prop  department. 

Later  wlien  the  carpenters  were  out  on  strike,  the  prop  shop  then  changed  the 
film  boxes  into  hand  boxes. 

On  picture  No.  1138,  set  1  in  the  month  of  March  1947,  we  were  building  a  large 
stairway  in  the  r.nll,  the  balustrade  of  which  was  to  represent  ornamental  iron. 

The  railing  wns  stock  from  a  previous  set  and  should  have  been  installed  as 
the  stairway  was  being  built. 

After  the  set  erectors  started  to  assemble  the  balustrade,  because  of  the  March 
5.  1947,  jurisdictional  letter,  they  were  taken  off  of  the  job  and  prop  shop  men 
completed  the  hand  rail  balustrade. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  efficient  had  the  same  crew  completed  the 
stairway  and  balustrade. 


Jurisdictional  Disputes — Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios 

There  was  a  barge  and  beach  scene  in  the  production  known  as  Walk  in  the 
Sun  produced  between  October  of  1944  and  January  of  1945 ;  carpenters  local 
946  claimed  the  building  of  the  landing  barge,  which  was  not  a  practical  barge^ 
and  Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  claimed  the  making  of  this  barge  as  a  "prop" — 
this  inatter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  carpenters  building  the  barge.  There 
was  a  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and  the  special  effects  men  of  Property 
Craftsmen  Local  44,  as  to  who  would  rig  the  "drop  section"  or  gate  in  the 
front  end  of  the  barge — this  was  settled  by  special  effects  rigging  the  drop 
section  or  gate.  On  this  same  productioii  and  same  set  or  scene,  there  \^'as  a 
dispute  between  carpenters  and  stand-by  grips  on  the  production  unit  as  to  wha 
would  handle  the  wild  sections  representing  t-ide  s-^ction,;  of  th  ■  landing  bav:^:e — 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  and  replace  some  sections  in  order  to  get  required 
camera  angles — this  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  grips  handling  the 
removal  and  replacement  of  the  wild  sections.  On  this  same  set  or  scene  there 
was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  grips  on  the  construction  of  camera  plat- 
forms which  were  used  for  shooting — first,  the  carpenters  attempted  to  build 
the  underpinning  for  the  camera  platforms  from  wood  instead  of  having  this. 
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built  with  steel  tubing  which  has  already  been  prefabricated  for  use  in  caujera 
platforms  and  which  saves  money  by  using  such  prefabricated  underpinning, 
and  then  constructing  wood  platforms  thereon — this  was  disposed  of  finally 
by  having  the  grips  use  the  tubing  and  the  platform  of  wood. 

On  a  production  known  as  Uncle  Remus  which  was  produced  between  Jan- 
uary 4  and  April  7,  1945,  there  was  a  set  known  as  the  Southern  Home 
or  the  Big  House,  and  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  carpenters  local  946 
and  the  grips  local  80,  with  regard  to  replacing  wild  walls.  The  caiiienters 
claimed  the  replacing  of  the  wild  walls  stating  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the 
cornice,  and  therefore  the  replacement  of  the  walls  should  be  carpenter  work. 
This  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  grips  handling  the  replacement  of  the 
wild  walls.  On  this  same  set  or  scene,  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters 
and  grips  regarding  the  setting  up  of  window  units  previously  shot,  for  process 
shots  desired  of  the  window  sections.  This  was  finally  disposed  of  by  having 
both  the  grip  and  the  carpenters  woiii  on  setting  up  the  window  sections  for  the 
process  shot. 

On  a  production  known  as  Ten  Little  Indians,  which  was  produced  between 
January  15  and  March  31,  1945,  there  was  a  dispute  betwee!i  carpenters  :md 
grips  regarding  the  removal  tind  replacement  ol  wild  walls — this  was  settled 
by  having  the  grips  do  the  work.  On  this  same  production  there  was  a  dispute 
between  carpenters  and  stand-by  grips  regarding  the  cutting  out  of  a  section 
of  the  wall  and  beams  of  the  ceiling  in  order  to  get  the  correct  camera  augl'^; 
there  was  also  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  stand-by  grips  regarding 
removal  of  stair  rails  for  correct  camera  angles — in  these  instances,  the  dis- 
pute was  settled  by  the  grips  handling  the  work.  On  this  same  production 
there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44  regarding  tlie  back  lot 
set  which  represented  a  home  on  an  island,  and  in  the  construction  of  this 
set  there  was  a  miniature  home  representing  the  large  home  which  was  built 
on  a  stage.  This  miniature  house  and  set  was  elevated  some  10  or  15  feet 
to  represent  the  cliff  and  the  ocean  shore  line,  and  the  carpenters  had  gone  ahead 
and  constructed  the  underpinning,  scaffolding,  up  to  and  including  the  laying 
of  various  materials  on  the  surface  of  this  elevated  scaffolding  to  represent 
the  cliff  and  ocean  shore  line  on  which  the  miniature  house  was  being  con- 
structed ;  the  business  agent  for  pi'operty  craftsmen  local  44  claimed  that 
the  undei-pinning  and  the  surfacing  of  the  area  representing  the  cliff  and  the 
ocean  shore  line  which  was  to  hold  the  miniature  set  was  part  of  the  miniature 
or  prop  work  and  should  therefore  be  torn  down  and  reconstructed  by  the 
property  craftsmen. 

This  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  business  agent  of  local  44  stating  that  we 
could  go  ahead  and  have  the  set  completed  by  Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  and  by 
overlooking  the  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  Carpenters 
Local  946.  On  this  same  production  there  was  a  dispute  l)etween  Property  Crafts- 
men Local  44  and  grips  local  80  as  to  who  had  jurisdiction  of  "Cloud  glass  shadow 
effects,"  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  clouds  or  shadov.s  representing  clouds  on 
backings — this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  having  a  stand-by  grip  and  the  special 
effects  man  operate  in  unison  and  handle  the  equipment  along  with  other  assigned 
duties. 

On  a  production  known  as  The  Sin  of  Harold  Diddlebock  which  was  produced 
between  September  12,  1945,  and  January  29,  1946,  there  was  a  dispute  between 
the  carpenters  and  the  grips  regarding  the  construction  and  erection  of  work 
platforms  and  camera  platforms ;  and  in  one  instance  where  grips  had  used  pre- 
fabricated tubing  and  constructed  a  wood  platform  on  the  top  thereof,  and  in 
which  this  particular  work  platform  had  previously  been  used  and  it  was  subse- 
quently decided  that  they  needed  this  to  represented  a  roof  section,  the  carpenters 
refused  to  apply  the  tar-paper  roofing  on  top  of  this  previously  constructed  work 
platform  since  it  had  been  constructed  by  grips,  and  since  now  it  was  to  be  used 
as  part  of  the  set  or  scene,  it  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up — this 
was  finally  disposed  of  by  having  the  carpenters  cover  the  previously  built  plat- 
form with  1  by  12's  and  then  laying  the  tar-paper  roofing  on  top  of  that. 

On  this  same  production,  one  of  the  scenes  required  fire-escape  installation ; 
the  fire  escape  was  purchased  on  the  outside,  previously  rigged  and  constructed, 
ready  to  be  erected  at  the  side  of  the  building  on  the  set — the  erection  of  this 
fire  escape  on  the  side  of  the  building  was  claimed  by  Carpenters  Local  946  and  by 
Property  Craftsmen  Local  44 — this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  letting  the  carpen- 
ters erect  the  fire  escape.  On  this  same  production  there  was  a  scene  representing 
the  exterior  of  an  ofiBce  building  and  letters  had  been  cut  out  of  wood  and  painted 
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to  look  like  bronze — the  carpenters  installed  these  letters  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  showing  the  name  of  the  office  building,  and  Property  Craftsmen  Local 
44  claimed  that  this  work  should  have  been  done  by  local  44  and  demanded  that 
it  be  torn  down  and  then  be  done  by  local  44 — this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  local 
44  allowing  the  bronze  letters  to  remain  installed  on  the  office  building.  On  this 
same  production.  Carpenters  Local  946  had  constructed  an  elevator  booth  in  the 
mill  and  installed  thereon  a  floor  indicator — I'roperty  Craftsmen  Local  44  re- 
quested that  this  be  removed  and  reinstalled  by  local  44  as  this  had  always  been 
in  their  jurisdiction  as  an  "effect" — this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  local  44  allow- 
ing the  indicator  to  remain  installed. 

On  a  production  known  as  The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty,  produced  between 
April  18,  lt)4(),  and  August  21,  1946,  there  was  a  dispute  between  Carpenters 
Local  946  and  Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  regarding  a  stage  setting  which  rep- 
resented a  western  street— local  44  claimed  this  is  a  prop  and  carpenters  claimed 
it  as  part  of  set  construction  and  had  built  these  stage  settings  in  the  construc- 
tion mill  and  removed  them  to  the  stage — this  matter  was  finally  disposed  of 
by  local  44  withdrawing  their  complaint  and  going  ahead  and  rigging  the  stage 
settings  for  any  effects  required  by  the  production.  On  this  same  production  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  cove  backing  to  get  the  necessary  contour  required  which 
ran  from  the  base  of  the  set  or  floor  up  to  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet,  where  the 
cove  backing  joined  on  the  canvas  backing,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  so-called 
cove-backing  effect  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  cove  backing  made  from  staff  and 
the  grips  were  assembling  the  cove  backings  and  putting  them  in  place — the 
carpenters  stopped  all  woi-k  on  the  set,  claiming  that  this  was  carpenters'  juris- 
diction. This  was  finally  settled  by  having  the  cove  backings  removed  from  the 
stage  by  laborers  to  the  mill  and  cradles  were  built  to  hold  the  cove  backings 
individually,  and  then  returned  to  the  stage  where  the  grips  arranged  them  in 
their  respective  places.  On  this  same  production  there  were  beams  constructed 
in  the  mill  by  carpenters  on  which  had  been  placed  an  ornamental  staff  work 
and  then  sent  to  the  stage  where  set  erectors  were  to  erect  same;  the  carpenters 
claimed  the  erection  and  placing  of  beams  into  their  respective  places  as  "mill 
and  trim,"  and  therefore  within  their  jurisdiction.  This  was  finally  disposed  of 
by  having  the  set  erectors  put  them  in  place. 

"  On  this  same  production  there  were  some  miniature  houses  required  for  a 
department-store  scene — the  pet-shop  department — the  miniature  houses  were 
built  in  the  mill  by  carpenters  and  Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  requested  that 
we  dispose  of  those  and  stated  they  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  by  local  44  as  a 
prop — this  matter  was  disposed  of  by  local  44  agreeing  to  let  us  use  the  miniature 
houses  as  built  in  the  mill  by  carpenters.  On  this  same  production  there  was  a 
set  where  interior  flower  boxes  were  built  along  the  window  ledges ;  the  flower 
boxes  were  built  in  the  mill  by  carpenters,  delivered  to  the  stage  and  installed 
by  the  set  erectors — local  44  requested  that  these  be  removed  and  be  rebuilt  and 
installed  by  property  craftsmen  as  proijs.  This  matter  was  finally  disiwsed  of 
by  local  44  permitting  us  to  use  the  units  built  by  the  carpenters  and  installed  by 
the  set  erectors.  On  this  same  production  there  was  a  dispute  between  car- 
penters and  set  erectors  regarding  the  placing  of  staff  brick  on  exterior  walls 
on  the  stages;  the  staff  brick  sections  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  staff 
department  and  framed  in  by  the  carpenters;  however,  the  carpenters  claimed 
that  they  should  have  the  placement  of  these  staff  brick  sections  on  the  stage. 
This  matter  was  finally  settled  by  having  the  set  erectors  do  the  work. 

On  a  production  known  as  The  Chase  produced  between  May  21,  1946,  and 
July  10,  1940.  there  was  a  dispute  between  Carpenters  Local  946  and  Property 
Craftsmen  Local  44  and  set  erectors,  regarding  the  assembling  of  sections  of  a 
garden  fountain,  setting  in  center  piece  which  water  flowed  through,  tarring  in 
the  interior  section  for  holding  water ;  this  matter  was  finally  settled  by  having 
local  44  perform  the  work.  On  this  same  production  there  w'as  a  dispute  be- 
tween carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the  setting  up  of  columns,  and  this 
was  disposed  of  by  having  the  set  erectors  perform  the  work.  On  this  same  pro- 
duction there  was  a  di.spute  between  carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the 
laying  of  imitation  tile  floor;  and  was  finally  settled  by  having  set  erectors  lay 
the  floor ;  there  was  a  di.spute  between  carpenters  and  local  44  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  a  bar ;  this  was  finally  settled  by  having  the  bar  built  out  of  staif 
and  assembled  on  the  stage  by  set  erectors;  there  was  a  dispute  between  car- 
penters and  set  erectors  over  setting  the  bar  in  place  and  assembling  on  stage ; 
this  was  disposed  of  by  having  set  erectors  set  the  bar  on  stage ;  there  was  a  dis- 
pute between  carpenters  and  Grips  Local  80  regarding  a  wild  shelf  behind  the 
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bar  to  be  used  as  a  service  shelf — this  was  disposed  of  finally  by  using  a  table 
behind  the  bar  for  a  service  shelf  since  it  was  determined  that  the  shelf  installed 
on  the  back  bar  was  impractical ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  carpenters 
and  set  erectors  regarding-  setting  up  walls  on  the  stages ;  this  was  settled  by- 
having  set  erectors  handle  this  work  on  the  stage;  there  was  a  dispute  between 
carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the  cutting  off  of  a  piece  of  straight  wall 
on  the  stage ;  this  was  settled  by  having  set  erectors  to  do  the  work  on  the  stage ;. 
there  was  a  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and  grips  regarding  steel  work  plat- 
forms and  camera  platforms;  this  was  disposed  of  by  having  the  grips  do  the 
work ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44  regarding  a  grill 
section  to  be  used  as  an  effect ;  finally  settled  by  having  local  44  perform  the 
work;  there  was  a  dispute  between  cari)enters  and  local  80  regarding  moving  a 
previously  shot  unit  from  stage  6  to  stage  2 ;  this  was  finally  disposed  of  by 
having  the  grips  perfoi-m  the  work ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and 
Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  pertaining  to  a  breakaway  ladder  to  be  used  in 
the  production  ;  this  was  finally  settled  by  having  local  44  do  the  work  ;  there  was 
a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44  regarding  a  trap  door  in  the  ceiling, 
of  the  set ;  this  work  was  finally  performed  and  rigged  by  local  44 ;  there  was  a 
dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44  pertaining  to  the  building  and  remodel- 
ing of  a  fence;  setting  up  ramp  for  a  dock,  and  setting  up  a  smokestack — this  was 
finally  settled  by  having  local  44  build  and  assemble  the  stack  and  having  the 
carpenters  do  the  gang  plank  and  fence. 

On  a  production  known  as  It  Happened  on  Fifth  Avenue,  sometime  between 
the  period  of  August  12,  1946,  and  September  10,  1946.  there  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween carpenters  and  grips  regarding  a  prop  storeroom  built  out  of  hard-wall 
flats  on  the  stage;  this  was  disposed  of  by  having  the  grips  do  the  assembly  of 
the  room  and  the  carpenters  hanging  the  door  and  putting  lock  on  same ;  there 
was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  set  erectors  pertaining  to  columns  to  be 
erected  on  stage ;  this  was  settled  by  having  set  erectors  do  the  work ;  there  was 
a  dispute  between  these  two  locals  pertaining  to  erection  of  cornices  on  the  stage ; 
this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  having  carpenters  to  do  the  work ;  there  was  a 
dispute  between  carpenters  and  set  erectors  pertaining  to  wall  units  previously 
constructed  representing  a  lot  of  panels  and  decorations — carpenters  claimed  this 
work  as  mill  and  trim ;  this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  having  the  carpenters  erect 
these  ornamental  panels  as  trim ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  cariienters  and 
local  44  regarding  the  installation  of  a  dummy  electric  switchboard — this  was  dis- 
posed of  by  having  local  44  install  it ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  cai"penters  and 
set  erectors  regarding  setting  of  stairway  and  stairway  landings;  this  was  dis- 
posed of  by  having  set  erectors  installing  same;  there  was  a  dispute  between 
carpenters  and  set  erectors  pertaining  to  setting  of  beams  and  headers  which 
had  been  previously  installed  the  night  before  by  carpenters  and  this  was  finally 
disposed  of  liy  having  set  erectors  permit  the  work  to  remain  ;  there  was  a  dispute 
between  carpenters  and  grips  pertaining  to  the  hanging  of  headers  to  light  plat- 
forms to  hold  wild  walls  in  place;  grips  finally  performed  this  work. 

On  a  production  known  as  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives  there  was  a  dispute 
during  the  period  April  15.  1&46,  to  August  9,  1946,  l)etween  carpenters  and  prop- 
erty craftsmen  regarding  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  breakfast  nook 
table  in  an  apartment  set  which  had  been  constructed  and  was  being  installed 
by  the  carpenters — local  44  requested  that  this  work  be  stopped  and  the  work 
be  performed  by  local  44 ;  this  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  detaching  the 
breakfast  table  from  the  wall  and  permitting  it  to  be  wild  and  thus  could  be 
moved  in  and  out  for  the  camera  shots ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpen- 
ters and  set  erectors  pertaining  to  the  application  of  imitation  Masonite  title  on 
the  walls  in  a  bathroom  scene;  this  was  settled  by  having  set  erectors  do  the 
work ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  prop  men  regarding  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  cafe  tables  and  seats  and  covering  of  seats ;  installa- 
tion of  bar  and  I)ackhar  in  night-club  scene;  this  matter  was  finally  disposed  of 
by  letting  local  44  complete  the  work  ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and 
local  44  regarding  the  building  of  display  cases  and  cabinets  to  be  used  in  a 
drugstore  scene;  this  was  finally  disposed  of  by  having  display  cases  built  by 
local  44  and  back-wall  cases  built  by  the  carpenters;  soda  fountain  and  back 
wall  was  assembled  by  local  44  and  carpenters ;  there  was  a  dispute  between 
carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the  erection  of  beams  on  the  stage  which 
had  been  previously  Ijuilt  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  this  was  finally  settled  by 
letting  set  erectors  erect  these  beams ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters 
and  set  erectors  regarding  construction  of  stairs  on  the  stage  by  the  carpenters;; 
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this  was  disposed  of  by  having  set  erectors  give  permission  for  the  worlv  to 
remain. 

On  a  prodnction  known  as  Strange  Woman  which  was  produced  between  De- 
cember 10,  1945,  and  March  12,  1946,  there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and 
grips  regarding  a  unit  rented  from  another  studio,  as  to  who  would  unload 
the  unit  when  received  at  our  studio ;  this  was  settled  by  having  grips  unload 
the  units ;  there  was  a  dispute  between  cari>enters  and  set  erectors  regarding 
setting  up  of  these  units  on  the  stage;  settled  by  set  erectors  doing  the  work; 
there  was  a  dispute  between  carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the  biiildiug 
of  platforms  on  stage ;  set  erectors  finally  did  the  work ;  there  was  a  dispute 
between  cari>enters  and  grips  regarding  setting  up  a  shipman  backings  that  were 
used  as  a  part  of  a  wall;  this  was  finally  done  by  the  grips;  there  was  a  dis- 
pute between  carpenters  and  set  erectors  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
contour  representing  a  river  bank  and  landscape  cuntour  back  of  the  river 
bank ;  this  finally  disposed  of  by  assigning  the  carpenters  to  build  the  under- 
pinning in  the  carpenter  shop ;  the  laborers  hauled  them  to  the  stage  and  the 
set  erectors  framing  the  sections  in  place  and  decking  them  over ;  there  was  a 
dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  80  regarding  the  setting  up  of  cut-outs 
which  had  been  previously  built  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  moved  to  the  stage 
for  setting ;  the  grips  handled  the  setting  of  the  cut-outs. 

During  this  period  between  approximately  November  of  1945  up  to  September 
of  1946,  there  were  demands  from  Joe  Singleton,  business  agent  of  set  erectors 
that  sets  be  constructed  on  the  stages  and  there  were  similar  demands  from  the 
business  agent  of  the  carpenters,  James  Skelton,  that  sets  be  constructed  in 
the  mill,  and  these  demands  were  met  by  management  telling  the  respective 
business  agents  that  we  would  assign  the  work  to  be  done  at  whatever  location 
was  most  practical,  efficient  and  economical,  and  as  necessitated  by  producer's 
requirements  since  in  certain  instances  sets  could  not  be  constructed  on  stages 
because  of  shooting  schedules,  and  in  other  instances  they  could  not  be  built 
in  the  bill  because  of  excessive  cost  and  delay,  excessive  weights,  sizes,  etc., 
making  it  impractical  to  move  such  sets  from  the  mill  to  the  stages. 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  1945,  to  Septemt)er  1946,  there  was  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  between  Property  Craftsmen  Local  44  and  Car- 
penters Local  946  as  to  what  was  a  prop  and  what  was  not  a  prop;  and  as  to 
what  was  set  construction  and  what  was  not  set  construction — in  other  words, 
was  it  a  set  or  a  prop. 

During  the  past  2i/^  years  there  have  been  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the 
Sound  Technicians  Local  695  and  IBEW  Local  No.  40,  pertaining  to  the  follow- 
ing work : 

1.  Starting  and  stopping  of  generators  in  the  sound  department,  and  turning 
on  and  off  power  for  sound  recording  channels. 

2.  Research  and  test  work  necessitating  construction  of  prototype  models  (pri- 
mary models)  and  modification  of  equipment. 

3.  Moviola  repairs. 

4.  Cable  repair  and  testing  of  cable. 

5.  Operation  of  gas-electric  generators  in  oonection  with  sound  trucks  t^nd 
maintaining  batteries  on  sound  trucks  on  location. 


Warner  Bros.  Pictures.  Inc.. 

West  Coast  Studios, 
Burhank,  Calif.,  August  16, 19^7. 
Mr.  Chart.es  Boren, 

HoUyicood,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Boren  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  at  yesterday's  meeting,  there 
is  attached  a  list  of  jurisdictional  incidents  on  the  Warner  Bros,  lot  during 
the  past  few  years. 

T'^nfortr'^ately   we  O'l  not  ^ave  definite  dates  on  a'l  of  thorn  b  it  they  are 
given  in  as  much  detail  as  posisble. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Mii.rj:B. 


Jurisdictional  DisputEvS — Warner  Bros. 

1.  In  case  of  railroad  coaches,  Mr.  Du  Val  insisted  that  he  had  jurisdiction 
to  build  them.     We  refused  to  recognize  such  right  and  he  continued  to  claim 
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that  tlie  inside  fittings  were  liis.  Mr.  Victor  Clark  visited  the  lot  and  awarded 
Jklr.  Dn  Val's  local  44  baggage  racks  and  bell  cords  but  the  carpenters  put  in 
the  seats. 

2.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Du  Val  claimed  cut-out  pieces  on  This  is  the 
Army  and  also  claimed  the  action  of  big  guns  which  the  carpenters  built.  There 
was  a  stoppage  of  work  but  the  cut-outs  and  guns  were  built  by  the  carpenters 
■and  the  guns  operated  by  the  grips. 

3.  In  a  case  of  wild  seats  and  seats  along  the  wall  in  a  cafe  set,  Mr.  Du  "Val 
refused  to  permit  his  upholsterers  to  work  on  them.  They  were  held  up  several 
.days  before  he  yielded.     There  was  no  actual  interference  with  shooting. 

4.  In  another  incident;  in  a  set  that  was  a  small  eating  place,  carpenters 
built  both  booths  and  tables  that  were  hooked  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Du  Val  did  not 
permit  his  men  to  dress  this  until  Mr.  Casey  visited  the  lot  and  told  us  to  stand 
pat.    Mr.  Du  Val  finally  agreed  to  let  his  men  dress  it. 

5.  On  Mildred  Pierce  there  was  an  interior  of  a  drive-in  restaurant  on  which 
the  carpenters  had  built  seats  and  booths  tliat  were  fastened  to  the  wall.  When 
the  grips  made  the  walls  and  the  back  of  the  seats  wild  the  seats  then  became 
free  standing ;  and  Mr.  Du  Val  claimed  these  seats  and  complained  they  should 
have  been  built  by  his  union. 

6.  On  Silver  River,  a  recent  production,  set  erectors  built  a  boat  at  our  ranch. 
Although  local  44  claimed  the  boat  we  continued  to  have  set  erectors  build  it. 
However,  later  on -when  this  boat  was  duplicated  for  process,  44  built  the 
duplicate. 

7.  Shortly  after  the  directive  was  put  into  effect  in  1946,  carpenters  refused 
to  trim  a  set  which  lATSE  set  erectors  had  erected. 

8.  Following  the  announcement  by  the  central  council  that  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
have  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  on  equipment  serviced  by  non-A.  F.  of  L.  unions, 
there  were  two  main  incidents :  One,  where  a  local  399  driver  refused  to  drive 
a  car  serviced  by  an  1185  machinist.  On  another  occasion,  painters  refused  to 
-work  on  sets  to  be  used  in  a  Technicolor  picture  because  lATSE  machinists 
(AFL)  had  sei'viced  the  cameras. 

During  the  filming  of  the  picture  Life  "With  Father  there  was  an  actual 
stoppage  of  shooting  just  prior  to  the  lunch  hour.  June  6.  1940. 

This  was  caused  by  Mr.  Cooper,  international  representative  of  the  lATSE, 
who  protested  the  servicing  of  Technicolor  cameras  by  non-A.  F.  of  L.  tech- 
nicians in  line  with  the  letter  published  by  the  Central  Labor  Council.  Shooting 
was  resumed  shortly  after  lunch.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  approximately 
V2  hour. 

J^OTES  Regarding  Some  of  the  JtiBiSDiCTioNAL  Disputes  Occurring  at  Republic 

Studios  During  the  Last  3  Years 

Date  of  this  report,  August  16,  1947 

part  i.  disputes  involving  two  or  more  I.  A.  unions 

1.  June  23,  lOU—Sharlows 

Branches,  pieces  of  opaque  material  and  other  objects  when  moved  within  a 
beam  of  light  to  cast  shadows  on  a  set  have  been  claimed  both  by  local  SO,  grips, 
and  by  local  44.  special  effects  men.  The  dispute  was  referred  by  letter  to 
:both  local  SO  and  local  44  with  the  request  they  refer  it  to  the  international  for 
settlement.  On  August  29,  1944,  the  studio  was  requested  to  make  and  furnish 
a  report  on  a  survey  of  Republic's  past  practice  which  was  done  and  a  report 
made  to  both  locals  and  Mr.  Cooper,  vice  president,  by  letter.  On  September  2, 
1944.  the  studio  wrote  Dick  Walsh  to  give  Republic's  views  as  an  employer  on 
the  problem  presented.  This  letter  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Walsh  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1944,  with  thanks  and  the  request  that  the  studio  feel  free  to  proceed 
in  similar  manner  in  other  jurisdictional  disputes  if  it  felt  its  comments  would 
be  helpful  to  the  international. 

The  dispute,  except  as  to  shadows  cast  b.v  means  of  glass  shots  (item  No.  5 
:above).  was  settled  by  the  I.  A.  International  Union  agreement  of  December  14, 
1947  and  there  have  been  no  further  problems. 

2.  July  31,  1945 — Swinging  gate 

A  set  behild  a  proscenium  arch  had  a  foreground  piece  consisting  of  a  fence 
with  a  swinging  gate.  It  was  intended  actors  would  hang  on  the  gate  while 
swinging.     The  studio  assigned  the  work  of  constructing  the  gate  and  fence  to 
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local  44,  property  men.  who  were  also  assigned  to  rigging  tlie  gate  on  the  set. 
Local  SO,  grips,  claimed  the  work  since  it  was  "behind  the  prosceninm  arch."" 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Cooper,  vice  pi'esident,  who  agreed  to  come  out 
the  following  da.v,  investigate,  and  make  a  decision.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of 
completing  the  work,  the  studio  advised  Mr.  Cooiier  it  was  going  to  continue  the 
assignment  of  the  work  to  local  44,  property  men,  until  the  job  was  finished,  to 
which  Mr.  Cooper  agreed.  The  studio  never  got  a  decision  in  the  matter  but 
there  was  no  work  stoppage  and  a  similar  incidence  has  never  since  occurred. 

3.  April  30.  19^6 — Bohbinrttes  in  windowfi  of  sets 

For  some  years  the  work  of  putting  scrim  or  bobbinettes  in  windows  of  sets 
to  represent  glass  panes  was  done  by  local  44,  drapery  men.  Local  80,  grips^ 
claimed  the  work.  It  was  referred  to  the  international  vice  president  (probably 
Cooper)  who  ruled  that  local  44  was  to  do  the  work  until  further  notice. 

There  have  been  no  further  disputes  and  there  were  no  work  stoppages. 

4.  Aiif/ust  22,  19.'f6 — Button! fig  up  sets 

Dispute  between  local  80,  grips,  and  468,  set  erectors,  regarding  work  of 
joining  set  units  together  in  permanent  and  finished  manner.  Grips  claimed 
that  their  right  to  set  the  units  included  the  right  of  joining  the  units  together. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Carl  Cooper,  lA  vice  president,  who  immediately 
ruled  that  set  erectors  were  to  do  the  work. 

No  time  was  lost  and  there  were  no  further  incidences. 

5.  October  22,  1946 — Projected  clotids 

The  work  in  dispute  involved  setting  up  and  handling  during  photography  of  a 
glass  mounted  in  a  frame.  The  glass  being  sprayed  with  paint  in  varying  densi- 
ties with  the  result  that  a  beam  of  light  projected  through  the  glass  threw  shad- 
ows of  varying  intensity  representing  clouds  on  a  white  or  blue  back  behind  the 
set.  Local  80 — grips — claimed  the  work  under  the  general  theory  it  was  a 
shadow.  Local  44 — property  men — claimed  the  work  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
an  effect.  On  October  23,  1946,  Barrett,  business  agent  of  grips,  phoned  the 
studio  to  advise  that  Mr.  Brewer,  international  vice  president,  would  give  a  de- 
cision fortliwith.  As  no  decision  was  given,  the  studio  assigned  the  grips  to  the 
jobs  as  in  the  past.    The  matter  is  still  in  dispute. 

6.  March  5,  1947 — Adlux  Meking 

The  Adlux  backing  is  a  transparent  sheet  of  plastic  material  upon  which  there 
is  a  photograph  either  color  or  black  and  white.  A  strongly  illuminated  white 
backing  behind  the  Adlux  backing  mades  the  Adlux  backing  appear  as  a  well- 
illuminated  background  as  might  be  expected  to  be  seen  through  a  window  or  door 
in  a  set.  Grips  claimed  the  handling  of  this  backing  as  they  claim  jurisdiction 
in  general  over  all  backings.  Local  44 — property  men — claimed  it  as  being  a 
special  effect.  It  so  happens  the  Adlux  backing  was  developed  by  local  44  men. 
The  controversy  was  referred  to  the  international  vice  president,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  as  a  result,  on  December  30,  1946,  Mr.  Brewer  issued  a  ruling  dividing  the 
work  between  44  and  80.  On  March  .">.  1947,  Republic  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cooper 
requesting  a  review  of  the  ruling  of  December  30.  1946,  pointing  out  that  the 
division  of  work  imposed  a  hardship  on  the  employer  by  necessitating,  in  many 
cases,  a  standby  local  44  man  even  though  there  was  absolutely  no  work  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  backing  except  the  illumination  of  it  by  the  No.  728 
men  and  the  photographing  of  it  by  No.  659 — cameramen. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  response  of  any  sort  from  the  lA  international  to 
the  above-mentioned  letter. 

7.  May  9,  1947 — Electric  iriring,  etc.,  on  props 

Certain  miniatures  and  props  require  electric  wiring  and/or  installation  of 
electrical  equipment.  Local  44 — property  men  claimed  the  electrical  work  as- 
being  in  the  scope  of  nropmaking  and  min'ature  making.  Local  728 — lamp  oper- 
ators claimed  the  work  under  the  lATSE  agreement  of  December  14,  1944. 

The  matter  has  been  referred  to  Vice  President  Brewer,  but  no  answer  has  ever 
been  received. 

There  have  been  no  work  stoppages  or  time  loss.  The  studio  assigns  the 
work  according  to  what,  in  its  opinion,  is  most  economical  at  the  time. 

S.  Jv7ic  5,  1947 — Imitation  rock  wall 

A  set  was  to  be  constructed  representing  a  rock  w^all  about  30  feet  high.  The 
entire  set  consisted  of  the  same  type  of  wall.     While  it  was  in  the  drafting  room 
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a  dispute  arose  between  local  44 — property  men  and  local  46<S — set  erectors  as 
to  wiietlier  or  not  this  was  a  set.  Local  44— property  men  claimed  it  represented 
outside  sceneiy  and  as  such  belonged  to  them.  The  studio  believed  it  was  a 
set  and  referred  the  dispute  to  Vice  President  Brewer,  who,  the  following  day, 
ruled  it  wtis  a  set.     Local  468  supplied  the  replacements. 

9.  June  10,  1947— Work  scaffold 

In  constructing  the  set  covered  by  item  No.  6  above,  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
work  scaffold  so  that  plasterers  could  apply  their  skins  to  the  framework  and 
so  that  painters  could  follow  and  complete  the  set.  Plasterers  applied  their  skins 
from  the  floor  as  high  up  as  they  could  reach.  The  studio  then  assigned  local 
468,  replacement  carpenters,  to  Iniild  wood  work  scaffold  so  that  plasterers  could 
applj"  a  second  strake  of  skins.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the  entire 
framework  of  about  30  feet  high  was  covered.  While  the  plasterers  were  on  the 
second  and  third  strakes,  a  dispute  arose  between  local  80,  grips,  and  local  468, 
carpenters,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  studio  on  the  other  hand.  The  two  lA  locals 
claimed  local  80  should  Imild  the  scaffold  because  the  plasterers'  skins  were 
applied  liefore  the  work  scaffold  was  constructed.  The  studio  argued  that  the 
work  scaffold  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  946  carpenters  and,  therefore, 
rei^lacement  carpenters  had  been  assigned,  but  stated  to  both  unions  that  if  the 
lA  international  representative  wished  to  redivide  the  work  between  the  lA 
locals  during  the  period  of  strike,  we  would  probably  not  object.  It  was  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  international's  Mr.  Brewer  who,  the  following  day,  ruled 
that  work  scaffold  built  from  the  floor  up  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  local  468, 
set  erectors  and  carpenters,  except  tubular  scaffolding  which  was  local  80,  grips. 
He  ruled  that  if  the  scaffolding  was  hung  from  above  it  was  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  80,  grips.  However,  in  response  to  an  inquii-y  from  the  studio  several 
days  later  he  modified  his  ruling  to  state  that  if  work  scaffold  was  required  by 
propmakers  or  miniature  makers  in  their  work,  local  44  was  to  build  the  scaffold. 

There  was  a  slow-down  of  work  created  by  the  argument  above  covered  lasting 
over  a  li/^-hour  period.    There  was  actually  no  work  stoppage,  however. 

10.  August  1),  1946 — Staircase  behind  proscenium  a/rcJi 

A  circular  staii'case  was  constructed  in  the  mill  by  replacement  carpenters 
and  the  studio  ordered  468,  set  erectors,  to  place  it  in  position  in  the  set  which 
was  behind  a  proscenium  arch.  Local  80,  grips,  claimed  the  work  of  setting  the 
staircase.  The  work  was  completed  without  work  stoppage  and  the  studio 
referred  the  matter  by  letter  to  Brewer  to  decide  between  the  two  lA  locals.  No 
answer  has  ever  been  forthcoming. 

PART  II.    DISPUTE  INVOLVING  AN  lA  LOCAL  AND  A  UNION  OTHER  THAN  lA 

11.  July  11,  1944 — Operation  of  pump  for  water  filter 

A  water  pump  was  in  use  to  circulate  water  through  a  filter  for  use  in  a  minia- 
ture tank.  Tlie  studio  assigned  an  lA  Local  44  special-effects  man  in  accordance 
with  what  it  believed  was  its  past  practice.  Local  '0,  IBEW,  immediately 
claimed  jurisdiction.  Shortly  thereafter,  DuVal,  business  agent  of  local  44, 
phoned  to  ask  Avhat  tbe  controversy  was  about  regarding  removing  his  man. 
He  was  advised  the  man  was  not  being  removed,  but  that  local  44  was  protesting. 
The  studio  requested  by  letter  to  the  two  unions  that  the  dispute  be  referred  to 
the  internationals  for  settlement.  Al  Speeds  for  local  40  wrote  the  international 
on  July  21,  1944.  On  or  about  August  15,  1944,  Republic's  representative  ascer- 
tained in  a  telephone  conversation  with  Carl  Cooper,  lA  vice  president,  that 
DuVal  apparently  had  not  referred  the  matter  to  the  international.  Republic 
then  phoned  advising  Cooper  that  it  had  a  similar  problem  arising  on  August  18, 
1944,  and  that  to  bring  it  to  a  head  with  DuVal,  the  studio  intended  to  assign  a 
local  40  man  and  immediately  DuVal  objected.  Republic  told  DuVal  it  had 
requested  settlement  of  the  dispute  at  the  international  which  DuVal  agreed 
was  proper  practice.  However,  DuVal  requested  the  studio  on  August  IS.  1944, 
to  make  a  survey  of  past  practices  at  Republic  which  he  felt  would  show  that 
local  44  had  been  doing  the  work.  Republic  made  such  a  survey  and  on  August 
22,  1944,  drafted  letters  which  it  intended  to  send  to  local  44  and  local  40 
advising  them  of  tlie  result  of  the  survey  and  to  say  that  thereafter  and  until  the 
international  settled  the  dispute.  Republic  would  assign  local  44  men  to  operate 
pumps  in  similar  instances  since  that  was  the  past  practice.  Republic's  repre- 
sentative read  the  draft  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Frank  Carothers,  international 
representative  for  the  basic  agreement  unions,  including  local  40.     Mr.  Carothers 
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requested  the  letters  not  be  sent  until  be  bad  bad  a  talk  witb  Mr.  Victcn-  Clark.. 
Notbing  ever  developed  thereafter,  but  there  were  no  further  disputes  between; 
the  unions. 

12.  August  7, 1944 — Cut-outs  and  hackings 

A  showboat  set  comprised  mostly  of  flat  backing  pieces  and  cut-outs  was  being, 
constructed.  The  studio  believing  it  was  a  set,  assigned  local  946  carpenters 
to  do  the  work  in  the  mill.  The  question  arose  with  lA  local  80  carpenters  re- 
garding setting  up  of  these  units  on  the  stake.  On  August  8,  1944,  Mr.  Skelton, 
business  agent  f'  r  946,  claimed  his  men  were  to  erect  the  units  on  the  stage. 
Local  80's  claims  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  set  units  were  constructed 
of  muslin  tacked  on  frames  and  cut  out  pieces.  On  August  11,  1944,  Victor  Clark; 
inspected  the  set  and  agreed  local  946  was  properly  assigned  to  the  work  because 
it  was  really  a  set.  Mr.  Clark  voiced  the  opinion  that  if  there  were  a  portion 
of  the  set  in  reduced-scale  cut-outs,  such  portions  might  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lA.  However,  there  were  none  on  this  set.  On  August  12,  1944,  the  studio 
assigned,  over  objection  of  Mr.  Holbrook  of  local  80,  the  erection  of  the  set  on  the 
stage  to  local  946.  Mr.  Holbrook  over  the  phone  reluctantly  told  the  studio  to  go. 
ahead,  but  said  this  was  the  last  time.  Within  an  hour  after  that  conversation,, 
Mr.  Barrett,  business  agent  of  local  80,  phoned  to  say  that  he  had  overruled  Mr. 
Holbrook,  and  if  we  proceeded  as  indicated,  he  would  call  off  all  grips  from 
work  at  Republic  the  following  workday.  A  meeting  of  studio  construction  men 
brought  out  a  compromise  division  of  the  work  which  would  throw  to  local  80, 
as  a  sop,  small  portions  of  the  work.  Mr.  Skelton,  when  appraised  of  the  emer- 
gency, willingly  agreed  to  play  ball  with  the  studio  and  give  some  of  the  work 
to  Barrett  if  Barrett  would  accept  and  create  no  work  stoppage.  When  Barrett 
was  later  contacted,  be  accepted  the  proposal  and  there  was  no  further  argu- 
ment on  this  set. 

13.  August  16,  1944 — Locomotive  cab  and  tender  • 

There  was  pulled  out  of  the  "^cene  dock  a  portion  of  a  locomotive  an<1  a  tender, 
both  of  which  were  to  be  revamped.  The  tender  was  to  be  almost  completely 
rebuilt.  The  studio  assigned  646  carpenters  to  do  the  job.  lA  local  44,  through 
Mr.  DuVal,  business  agent,  claimed  the  work  on  the  basis  it  was  a  prop.  Mr.. 
DuVal  agreed  there  should  be  no  work  stoppage  and  that  it  was  a  legitimate  juris- 
dictional dispute  which  could  not  be  settled  in  the  time  available.  He  sug- 
gested his  men  make  all  the  gadgets  and  local  946  men  do  the  revamp  work  on 
the  tender,  but  44  men  should  complete  the  revamp  work  on  the  locomotive 
cab.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  Mr.  Skelton,  business  agent  for  946,  to  see  if 
he  would  agree  for  the  division  of  work  in  the  emergency,  so  the  studio  pro- 
ceeded with  its  work  MS  originally  assigned  over  the  protest  of  Mr.  DuVal  and 
there  was  no  work  stoppage. 

On  August  28,  1944,  this  problem  was  discussed  by  the  studio  representative 
with  Mr.  Frank  Carothers.  international  representative  of  the  basic-agreement 
unions,  of  which  carpenters  were  one.  He  promised  to  talk  to  Mr.  Victor  Clark 
and  attempt  to  work  out  a  decision.     No  decision  was  ever  forthcoming. 

14.  January  29,  1945 — Washing  ivindoics  on  sets 

In  the  construction  of  new  sets,  windows  with  glass  panes  must  be  cleaned. 
Both  local  724  laborers  and  local  727  lA  laborers  claimed  the  work.  In  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  locals,  the  studio- 
issued  orders  this  date  that  thereafter  and  until  the  dispute  was  settled,  local 
724  men  would  be  assigned  to  wash  windows  during  and  after  set  construction, 
but  if- the  windows  required  cleaning  during  set  photograph,  727  would  handle. 
There  have  been  no  further  disputes  between  the  locals  although  they  did  not 
accept  the  studio  division  of  work. 

15.  January  29,  1945 — Sawdust  on  sets 

The  handling,  laying,  and  striking  of  sawdust  on  the  tloors  of  sets  was  in  dis- 
pute between  local  724  laborers  and  727  lA  laborers.  In  the  knowledge  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  obtain  an  early  settlement,  the  studio  ordered  local  727  men 
be  assigned  to  handle  sawdust  only  while  the  shooting  company  required: 
handling  of  it  on  the  set.  All  work  bringing  in  and  laying  the  sawdust,  pre- 
paring the  set  for  photography  and  striking  the  set  after  photography,  was 
assigned  to  local  724. 

16.  January  29,  1945 — Breaking  flats  out  of  irnlls 

Locals  724  lahcn-ers  and  727  lA  laborers  both  claimed  work  of  breaking  out  flats 
from  set  walls  which  were  not  to  be  saved  for  reasons  stated  in  15  and  1& 
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above.  The  studio  ordered  727  to  break  out  all  flats  handling  them  to  the  clean- 
ing pile  to  clean  flats  and  handling  them  into  storage.  There  have  been  no- 
further  disputes. 

17.  January  29,  1945 — Scaffold  planks 

Both  724  laborers  and  727  lA  laborers  claim  handling  of  scaffold  planking 
to  and  from  stages  for  reasons  stated  in  15  and  16  above.  The  studio  ordered 
assignment  of  727  laborers  to  handle  this  material  to  and  from  the  stages  and 
storage  places.    There  have  been  no  further  disputes. 

18.  Fehruary  5,  1945 — Sweeping  exterior  sets 

Local  727  lA  laborers  claim  the  work  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  up  in  and 
around  exterior  sets  but  were  willing  to  let  local  724  laborers  sweep  and  clean 
sidewalks  and  stairs  in  front  of  the  exterior  sets  for  reasons  stated  in  15  and  16 
above.  The  studio  issued  orders  that  local  727  laborers  would  be  assigned  to 
the  work  of  cleaning  up  exterior  sets  while  and  after  the  company  was  shoot- 
ing including  cleaning  up  work  the  following  workday  if  the  set  finished  shoot- 
ing late.  Local  724  laborers  were  to  keep  the  stairs  and  sidewalks  clean  at 
all  other  times. 

19.  Various  dates — cleaning  up  stages 

The  argument  about  sweeping  stages  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  Local  724 
claims  it  during  construction  work  and  cleaning  work  after  construction  is 
finished ;  727  claims  the  right  to  sweep  up  and  pile  the  debris  after  construction 
is  finished  for  local  724  to  remove  from  the  stage.  They  claim  that  "servicing 
an  AFL  craft"  does  not  include  sweeping  up  after  them'.  The  matter  is  still 
in  dispute.     There  have  never  been  work  stoppages  or  slow-downs. 

20.  Fchruary  8,  1945 — Use  of  woodworking  machinery  by  several  crafts 

Use  of  woodvvorking  machinery  in  the  mill  by  local  44.  lA  property  men,  caused 
work  stoppages  between  February  8  and  February  19,  1945,  inclusive,  on  the  part 
of  local  946  carpenters.  The  carpenters  refused  to  work  in  the  mill  while  there- 
was  a  44  man  in  the  mill  using  a  machine.  In  the  10  days  a  total  of  19i/4  man- 
hours  time  was  lost  by  such  work  stoppages.  The  problem  was  solved  only  when 
the  studio  ordered  44  men  to  discontinue  using  mill  machinery  and  hand  over  the 
machine  work  to  local  946  men  to  do.  There  were  no  further  work  stoppages 
and  no  objection  from  local  44  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  local  946  men  were  actually 
performing  work  in  connection  with  construction  of  miniatures  or  props. 

21.  October  3,  1945 — Tool-room  keepers 

Mr.  Helm,  business  agent,  local  724  laborers,  called  objecting  to  the  studio 
assigning  727  lA  labor  as  the  tool-room  keeper.  Helm  claims  jurisdiction  over 
all  such  work  on  the  argument  that  the  727  man  was  entitled  to  service  other  lA 
grips  with  tools.  Helm  withdrew  objections  and  the  studio  operated  with  one 
724  man  and  one  727  man  until  early  1947  when  both  jobs  were  eliminated.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  both  unions  accepted  a  compromise  here  in  that  both  tool-roora 
keepers  handled  tools  for  lA  grips  as  well  as  other  grips. 

22.  December  14,  1945 — 17  MisceUaneous  items 

In  an  effort  to  settle  the.  many  and  varied  arguments  between  local  727  lA 
laborers  and  local  724  laborers.  Republic,  over  a  3-week  period,  by  correspondence 
and  meetings,  endeavored  to  obtain  agreement  between  representative  Helm  of 
local  724  and  Erickson  of  local  727.  Of  a  total  of  50  items  of  work,  33  of  these 
were  resolved  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  The  other  17  were  found  to  involve 
disputes.  These  17  were  referred  by  letter  this  date  to  Mr.  Cooper,  representing 
the  lA  and  Mr.  Plelm  representing  724  with  the  request  tliat  the  internationals 
adjust  them.    To  date  there  has  been  no  adjustment  of  any  of  these  items. 

23.  January  25,  1946 — Dispute  under  directive  of  December  26,  1945 

When  the  studio  attempted  to  put  into  effect  the  producers'  interpretation  of 
the  three  man  award,  it  ran  into  numerous  obstacles,  one  of  which  involved,  on. 
January  25,  1946,  refusal  of  two  946  carpenters  to  perform  work  assigned  them  by 
a  940  foreman  in  connection  with  trim  work  on  a  set  which  had  l)een  erected  by 
set  erectors  from  local  468  lA.  The  946  foreman  laid  out  the  work  and  assigned 
the  men,  but  upon  their  refusal,  the  men  refusing  were  dismissed.  Another 
instance  occurred  on  January  21,  1946,  when  an  lA  sound  man  protested  against 
the  studio  taking  him  off  maintenance  work  and  assigning  in  his  place  IBEW 
local  40  man.  The  individual,  Peyton  Webb,  was  not  discharged  but  wag  re- 
assigned to  other  production  work.    Nothing  ever  came  of  his  protests,  but  when 
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the  194fi  strike  eommencecl,  and  IBEW  went  on  strike,  the  studio  reassigned  an 
lA  man  and  has  not  since  replaced  liini  witli  an  IKEW  man  altliough  IBEW  quit 
striking  and  came  back  into  the  studio.  No  specific  claim  has  been  made  by 
IBEW  for  this  work  until  about  2  weeks  ago  when  Mr.  Huges,  on  behalf  of  local 
40,  requested  a  meeting  with  Republic  representative  to  discuss  the  sound  depart- 
ment situation.    As  yet  such  discussion  has  not  been  held. 

2J,.  Fehruanj  J,  1946~8et  models 

Under  this  date,  a  letter  from  Mussa  of  local  1421,  set  designers,  set  up  a  claim 
for  set  model  building.  Republic  had  been  building  its  few  set  models  using  local 
44  lA  property  men,  l)ut  when  the  strike  of  1946  started,  it  elected  to  use  the  re- 
placement set  designers.  It  found  that  it  was  impractical  and  wasteful  for  a 
44  man  to  travel  about  a  half  block  to  the  art  department  from  the  shop  every 
time  he  wanted  to  check  on  a  change  or  on  a  design  made  in  connection  with  the 
set  model  he  was  building.  There  was  no  dispute  between  the  studio  and  local  44 
when  this  change  was  made  as  a  sister  lA  local  was  assigned  to  the  work. 

23.  February  11,  19-'f6 — Set  decorators  and  hand  props 

A  letter  bearing  this  date  from  Brewer  claims  local  1421  set  decorators  were 
assembling  hand  props,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  and  objected  on  the  grounds  that  such 
articles  were  not  to  be  used  for  set  dressin-g.  There  was  no  actual  disi)Ute  at 
Republic  on  this  matter. 

26.  April  29,  1946 — Pullman  cars 

The  work  of  repairing,  altering,  moving,  and  setting  up  a  railroad  car  has  been 
disputed  both  before  and  after  the  December  26,  194."),  award.  Just  prior  to 
April  29,  1946,  Mr.  Skelton,  business  agent  of  £46,  served  notice  on  Republic  that 
unless  local  946  men  handled  alterations  and  repairs.  Painters"  Local  644  would 
refuse  to  work  on  them.  The  problem  not  being  acute  at  the  moment,  it  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Brewer,  lA  vice  president,  by  letter  with  the  request  that  he 
come  to  some  settlement  with  946  and  advise  us  because  work  of  this  nature  was 
to  come  up  in  a  few  days.  No  answer  came  from  Mr.  Brewer  and  work  continued 
but  without  work  stoppages  as  threatened. 

27.  July  16,  1946 — Bark  slabs  on  set  walls 

The  application  of  slabs  of  bark  on  flats  of  walls  of  sets  was  claimed  both  by 
local  946  carpenters  and  set  erectors  46S  lA.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
between  the  parties,  the  studio  assigned  the  work  to  local  946  men,  believing  it 
was  more  akin  to  trim  than  to  erection  of  units ;  468  objected  and  said  they  would 
refer  it  to  the  international  union.    However,  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

28.  July  16,  19'i6 — Setting  beams  and  columns 

Set  erectors  468,  lA,  and  local  946,  carpenters,  both  claimed  erection  and 
setting  of  thits  type  of  unit.  Unable  to  obtain  an  agreement  between  the  unions, 
the  studio  ordered  the  w(n'k  done  by  local  468  set  erectors.  Local  946  protested 
and  there  were  several  later  disputes  but  no  work  stoppages  until  September  13, 
1946,  as  mentioned  in  item  29  below. 

29.  July  19,  19J,6— Built-in.  seats 

There  were  booths  with  circular  seats  built  in  against  a  circular  wall.  Back 
of  the  booths  was  a  ledge  <m  whk'h  were  placed  potted  plants.  These  sets  were 
built  by  locjil  946  carpenters  in  accordance  with  past  practices,  being  considei-ed 
part  of  the  set,  not  props.  They  were  placed  in  position  by  Set  Erectors'  Local 
468,  lA.  The  business  agent  of  468  phoned  to  say  that  the  work  belonged  to 
local  44  lA  propmen  because  the  sets  were  props.  The  studio  elected  that  the 
sets  Were  part  of  the  set  until  the  set  was  struck  and  they  were  salvaged  and 
turned  over  to  the  prop  department  to  be  used  as  props  thereafter. 

There  was  no  work  stoppage,  but  much  argument  and  confusion  ensued.  Tlie 
dispute  has  never  been  reviewed  or  ruled  upon  by  the  Internationals  to  our 
knowledge. 

30.  September  13,  1946 — Beams  and  columns 

Prior  to  this  date,  dispute  arose  between  local  946  carpenters  and  local  468 
lA  set  erectors  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  a  built-up  beam  and  its  supporting 
posts  or  columns.  The  studio  assigned  the  construction  work  to  local  946 
carpenters  in  the  mill  and  advised  Bill  Wright,  946  steward  and  Ted  Pugh, 
468  steward,  that  it  intended  to  assign  local  468  men  to  erect  the  units  when 
completed.     When  it  became  known  to  local  946  men   that  set  erectors  were 
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assigned  to  place  these  units  and  al^o  to  take  on  bats  on  wall  paper,  which  work 
local  946  men  claimed  was  not  stt  erection,  the  two  946  men  assigned  in  the 
mill  to  making  the  beam  and  posts,  refused  to  work,  declaring  it  to  be  hot. 
The  men  were  requested  to  leave  the  lot  after  they  had  been  told  that  they 
would  be  paid  off  to  the  time  of  dismissal. 

SI.  June  3,  1947 — Temporary  stage  extension 

A  platform  of  luzuber  to  temporarily  extend  a  stage  floor  out  the  doorway  was 
struck  by  local  724  laborers  on  instruction  of  the  studio.  lA  Local  80,  grips, 
claimed  the  work  but  were  argued  out  of  it  by  the  studio  representative  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  purely  a  platform,  but  was  au  extension  of  the  stage 
floor  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  permanent  or  temporary. 

32.  July  1947 — Boom  truck  swamper 

lA  Local  SO,  grips,  claim  tying  of  guidelines  from  heavy  units  and  pieces 
handled  by  boom  trucks.  They  claimed  this  work  from  local  724  laborers  who 
were  setting  telegraph  poles  for  construction  purposes.  They  do  not  claim  it 
from  local  44,  lA  greensmen,  when  trees  and  heavy  shrubs  are  being  moved,  but 
claim  it  from  727,  lA  laborers,  when  parts  of  sets  are  being  moved.  Republic's 
practice  has  been  and  is  in  spite  of  disputes,  to  assign  a  man  as  swamper  out  of 
the  gang  that  is  doing  the  work.  It  is  known  that  local  399,  teamsters,  might 
have  a  claim  to  some  of  this  work  although  it  has  never  been  pressed. 

33.  July  1947 — Truck  swamper 

Rapublic  loads  and  unloads  stages,  coaches,  carriages,  etc.,  on  trucks  and 
trailers  by  means  of  a  power  winch  and  cable  operated  by  a  truck  driver.  A 
swamper  from  local  390,  teamsters,  assists  the  truck  driver  and  guides  the 
vehicle  while  loading  and  unloading.  Local  44,  property  men  (lA),  has  attempted 
to  claim  this  work  with  the  result  swiug-gang  men  or  special  effects  men  have 
been  assigned  to  the  loading  and  unloading  operations  even  on  nearby  locations, 
but  since  the  work  is  done  with  a  winch  and  the  teamsters'  swamper,  the  local  44 
men  are  supernumeraries  and  are  actually  being  paid  stand-by  time.  Recent 
orders  to  discontinue  assignment  of  local  44  men  have  brought  no  complaints 
from  the  union. 

34.  July  1947 — Strilcinff  dead  sets 

A  set  comprised  of  flats  as  walls  and  beams  and  rafters  attached  thereto  was 
struck  by  local  724  laborers.  Grips  claimed  striking  of  the  walls  including  loosen- 
ing them  from  the  rafters  and  beams  and  laying  them  down  on  the  floor.  From 
the  practical  standpoint,  the  beams  and  rafters  had  to  be  struck  first  before  the 
walls  could  be  removed.  Republic's  practice  was  to  have  laborers  remove  the 
trimming,  from  the  walls  to  be  struck  before  the  flats  were  laid  on  the  floor.  There 
was  no  work  stoppage,  but  probably  a  half  hour  was  lost  in  slow-down  by  a  few 
men  arguing  about  the  affair.  Several  days  later  the  studio  was  advised  that 
local  80  withdrew  its  claim. 

35.  Summer  of  1940 — Front  bar 

There  were  several  arguments  regarding  jurisdiction  over  front  bars  and  back 
bars.  None  serious  at  Republic.  However,  one  morning  the  labor-relations 
representative  was  called  down  to  look  at  a  front  bar  on  a  stage.  The  bar  had 
been  worked  over  by  local  44  property  men  who  were  making  a  strong  claim  for 
all  work  of  such  units.  The  bar  in  question  had  been  taken  out  of  stock  and 
it  had  been  necessary  to  repair  it.  The  local  44  crew  had  placed  a  piece  of 
masonite  upside  down  on  the  top  of  the  bar  and  had  replaced  the  molding  in  a 
most  unworkmanlike  manner.  It  was  discovered  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
set  photographed  and  carpenters  946  were  immediately  assigned  to  repair  the 
faulty  workmanship.     They  finished  the  job  without  delaying  the  picture. 

PART  m. DISPtTTES  BETWEEN  BASIC  AGREEMENT  T7NIONS 

36.  May  31,  1946— Pot  washers 

Herb  Sorrell  phoned  to  advise  he  claimed  jurisdiction  over  pot  washing  per 
his  letter  of  May  24,  1946,  to  Pat  Casey  and  was  sending  to  Republic  a  man 
named  Callahan  to  go  to  work  as  a  pot  washer  to  replace  Utterberg  a  724  man 
then  on  the  job. 

Utterberg  was  a  returned  veteran  whom  Republic  had  first  assigned  to  carpenter 
apprentice  work,  but  due  to  his  war  injuries  he  was  unable  to  handle  the  work 
and  was  assigned  to  pot  washing  in  the  paint  department.     At  the  time  he  was 
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assigned  Sorrell  approved  the  assignment  and  said  that  if  he  was  O.  K.  and 
liked  the  work  and  wanted  to  stay  on  it  he  would  take  him  into  the  painters' 
local  G44. 

Since  Republic's  practice  in  the  past  had  been  to  assign  724  laborers  to  pot 
washing,  Republic  had  followed  its  past  pi'actice  in  this  case.  However,  it  had 
also  been  the  practice  of  644  painters  after  about  30  days  to  take  such  men  into 
their  local  and  local  724  accepted  their  transfer  and  did  not  claim  jurisdiction 
over  the  work.  Sorrel  was  reminded  of  this  fact  and  immediately  advised  us 
that  he  would  accept  Utterberg  into  the  union,  which  he  did  and  all  trouble  was 
avoided. 


Jtjejisdictional  Disputes  in  Studios  of  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Ino. 

AUGUST    16,    1947 

January  18, 19^ — No.  44  versus  No.  728 

On  January  15,  Mr.  DuVal,  representing  local  No.  44,  complained  that  we  were 
using  No.  728  men  to  operate  electric  fans.  He  said  that  his  local  used  to  do 
this  work  and  still  claimed  it.  He  said  that  local  No.  728  also  claimed  it. 
It  was  agreed  by  R.  Simbro,  of  the  electrical  department,  M.  C.  Martin,  of  minia- 
tures, and  Mr.  DuVal  that  this  work  was  moved  from  miniature  department  to 
electric  when  the  big  wind  machines  were  moved  (about  January  1942).  I  called 
Carl  Cooper  this  information  and  he  advised  that  we  leave  this  work  with  No. 
728  men  until  the  entire  jurisdiction  should  be  ironed  out. 

February  2,  194/, — No.  40  versus  No.  728 

Ray  Simbro  called  to  state  that  a  portable  fan  was  being  used  at  Pathe  to 
ventilate  stage.  Question  arose  as  to  whether  lATSE  or  IBEW  electricians  had 
jurisdiction.  It  is  our  understanding  that  both  claim  this.  We  decided  to  use 
a  No.  728  man. 

August  23,  1944— No.  728  versus  No.  40 

Mr.  Dennison,  of  local  No.  728,  complained  that  we  were  using  local  No.  40 
men  on  the  two  new  blowers  when  they  were  being  used  for  special  effects. 
Checked  with  V.  Clarke,  who  agreed  with  me  that  this  was  No.  728  work. 
Arranged  with  Earl  INIiller  to  use  a  two-card  man  on  these  machines,  which 
should  satisfy  both  locals. 

November  20,  1944 — No.  728  versus  No.  80 

Earl  Miller  called  to  say  that  grips  were  operating  light  booms  on  stage  9. 
Called  D.  Thomson  and  Miller  in  and  showed  them  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject in  which  we  contend  this  is  lamp  operators'  work.  Agreed  to  remove  grips 
and  tell  lamp  operators  to  operate  booms. 

February  27,  1947— No.  44  versus  No.  468  Set  Erectors  and  No.  946 

Cappie  DuVal  called  to  inform  me  that  when  bars  are  built  and  they  are  not 
part  of  the  set  they  should  be  build  by  local  No.  44.  If  a  back  bar  is  part  of  the 
wall,  it  should  be  built  by  set  erectors.  He  wants  us  to  revert  to  the  Casey  deci- 
sion between  No.  946  and  local  No.  44.  I  advised  him  that  I  could  make  no 
changes  in  our  set-up  because  the  Casey  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  work 
between  locals  No.  468  and  No.  44. 

June  29  and  30, 1944— No.  40  versus  No.  695 

Al  Speede,  of  local  No.  40,  called  to  register  a  complaint  regarding  the  manu- 
facture of  new  sound  cables  by  lATSE  men  and  called  attention  to  the  division 
of  work  agreed  to  in  1936  between  IBEW  and  lATSE.  Stone,  Dunn,  and  Meehan 
discussed  the  matter  and  agreed  that  Speede  was  correct.  Work  on  the  project 
was  halted  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  spare-time  job  for  men  who  carried  two 
cards. 

Harold  Smith  of  No.  695  called  and  complained  that  his  men  were  taken  off 
the  work.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  1936  division  of  work 
and  only  recognized  the  jurisdiction  set  forth  in  the  duties  contained  in  the 
1941  agreement.  He  agreed  that  since  the  work  was  halted  he  had  no  basis 
for  a  complaint  but  that  if  the  work,  when  done,  was  by  other  than  lATSE  men 
his  union  would  not  stand  for  such  action.  He  gave  the  names  as  follows  of 
men  who  had  previously  done  this  work :  Harman,  Anderson,  Haughton,  Abarr, 
Turner,  Christy,  Teague,  and  Kelly. 
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Stone  and  Dunn  discussed  Smith's  stand  on  the  matter  and  agreed  that  this 
work  would  be  done  by  Christy,  Teague  and/or  Kelly,  who  are  two-card  men. 

July  13,  1944—^0.  JfO,  No.  165,  No.  33  {stage  hands),  No.  659 

We  were  planning  some  television  tests  in  collaboration  with  Don  Lee  Broad- 
casting Co.    So  many  unions  made  conflicting  claims  on  jurisdiction  that  matter 
was  dropped. 
October  9, 19U—No.  40  versus  No.  78 

Mr  Speede  of  the  IBEW  protested  against  our  plumbers  doing  welding.  We 
refused  to  change  this.  Speede  admitted  that  plumbers  could  do  welding  on 
"plumbing  work."    No  one  agreed,  however,  on  a  definition  of  -'plumbing." 

Octoier  19, 1944— No.  40  versus  No.  44  (props) 

Mr.  Speede  protested  use  of  a  No.  44  effectsman  or  a  laborer  (local  not  iden- 
tified) operating  a  gas-driven  air  compressor  used  in  connection  with  miniature 
shots  at  RKO  ranch.    We  refused  to  concede  jurisdiction  to  No.  40  on  this. 

November  24, 1944— No.  40  versus  No.  728 

Mr.  TiNDALL  of  local  No.  44  protested  our  use  of  local  No.  728  men  to  "maintain" 
stage-lighting  equipment.  These  men  were  only  cleaning  and  polishing  lamps. 
Protest  withdrawn. 

December  11, 1944 — ^o.  40  versus  No.  44 

Speede  laid  claim  to  operation  of  gas-driven  compressors  and  water  pumps 
used  in  connection  with  special  effects.    No  change  was  made  by  us. 

December  11, 1944 — No.  40  versus  No.  78 

Speede  laid  claim  to  operation  and  maintenance  of  our  refrigerating  plant, 
air-conditioning  units  and  steam-heating  plants.  We  used  No.  40  men  for  all 
electrical  work  in  connection  with  such  equipment  and  plumbers  for  nonelectrical 
work. 

August  8, 1944 — No.  44  versus  No.  946 

RKO  Studio  Club  was  loaned  some  set  units  representing  a  courtroom  to  use 
in  staging  a  play.  Some  minor  repairs  were  made  on  them  by  prop  makers. 
Skelton  registered  a  protest.    Note  that  this  was  not  concerned  with  production. 

November  20, 1944 — No.  44  versus  No.  946 

The  ship  sets  for  Spanish  Main  were  built  by  No.  946  carpenters.  During 
shooting  we  had  the  foreman  and  several  carpenters  stand  by.  Mr.  DuVal 
protested  and  demanded  that  we  remove  all  stand-by  carpenters  from  the  set. 
We  refused. 

February  7  to  February  17,  1945,  inclusive — No.  946  versus  No.  44  and  No.  80 

Whenever  a  prop  maker  or  grip  used  a  mill  machine  the  carpenters  in  the 
mill  stopped  work.  Mr.  Skelton  stated  to  Mr.  Stone  that  he  would  not  allow 
us  to  install  any  new  woodworking  machinery  in  prop  shop. 

September  26,  1944 — No.  44  versus  No.  946 

Mr.  DuVal  of  local  No.  44  protested  our  use  of  carpenters  in  laying  carpets. 
Mr.  Sproul  of  local  No.  946  agreed  that  this  was  not  carpenters'  work  and  we 
transferred  this  work  to  prop  men.  Later,  Mr.  Skelton  of  No.  946  complained 
about  this  but  after  some  discussion  agreed  to  stand  by  decision  of  Mr.  Sproul. 

August  23, 1944— No.  40  versus  No.  728 

Both  local  No.  40  and  local  No.  728  claimed  the  operation  of  two  new  portable 
blowers.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  if  primary  purpose  of  blower  was  ventila- 
tion a  No.  40  man  would  be  assigned  but  if  primary  purpose  of  blower  was  for 
creating  wind  elfect  a  No.  728  man  should  be  used.  Neither  local  was  very 
happy  over  this  matter. 

November  20, 1944— No.  728  and  No.  80 

Dennison  of  No.  728  had,  by  letter  dated  July  26,  1944,  attempted  to  switch 
handling  of  light  booms  to  local  No.  80  (grips).  We  considered  this  "feather 
bedding"  and  refused  to  comply. 

June  30, 1944— No.  40  versus  No.  695 

Mr.  Speede  of  local  No.  40  complained  re  our  use  of  members  of  No.  695  to 
manufacture  sound  cables.    We  agreed  he  was  right.     Mr.  Smith  of  local  No. 
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695  called  and  stated  that  he  did  not  recognize  division  of  work  dated  1936  and 
that  this  work  was  properly  that  of  No.  695.  Problem  solved  by  use  of  two- 
card  nieu. 

February  23, 191,5— No.  728  versus  No.  40 

Earl  Miller  and  A.  T.  Dennison  called  at  my  office.  Dennison  raised  ob.1ection 
to  our  use  of  IBEW  men  installing  and  connecting  about  300  light  sockets  which 
are  part  of  Show  Boat  set  on  stage  7.  Dennison  threatened  to  pull  No.  728  men 
off  lot  if  we  did  not  give  them  this  work. 

I  tried  to  reach  F.  Carothers  with  no  success.  We  got  Carl  Cooper  and  Al 
Speede  to  come  and  look  at  job  with  Dennison,  Miller,  and  myself.  Both  claimed 
the  work. 

May  12,  19 47 — No.  23968  machinists  versus  No.  40 

Mr.  Shiffman  advised  Mr.  Miller  that  he  should  not  have  any  local  No.  40  men 
doing  welding.  I  told  Mr.  Shiffman  that  he  had  no  .iurisdiction  over  welding 
and  that  it  was  a  "tool  of  the  trade"  and  therefore  anyone  could  do  it.  Mr. 
ShiiTman  threatened  and  said  that  we  had  better  not  do  it  as  Mr.  Brewer  said 
that  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lA.  Mr.  Shiffman  said  that  he  could  get 
us  welders  if  we  needed  them.  I  told  Mr.  Shiffman  that  this  man  did  welding 
before  the  strike  and  as  far  as  I  knew  there  was  no  reason  why  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  do  welding. 

August  12, 1946 — local  No.  4^8  set  erectors  versus  No.  946  carpenters 

Joe  Singleton  was  in  Saturday  and  marked  some  sets  that  were  moved  onto 
stage  5  and  said  that  these  sets  were  not  to  be  erected  by  the  set  erectors  because 
they  were  made  in  the  mill  and  were  made  fi-om  flats.  The  reason  that  they 
were  built  in  the  mill  was  that  there  was  not  stage  space  available  until  Satur- 
day for  their  erection.  Originally,  set  was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  on 
stage  10  but  10  had  a  standing  set  on  it.  It  was  then  contemplated  that  it  would 
go  onto  stage  5.  Stage  5  did  not  become  available  until  Saturday  morning  because 
up  through  Friday  night  they  were  shooting  the  Falcon  picture. 

Auffust  14,  1946 

With  regard  to  the  building  of  some  sets  from  August  12,  1946,  as  indicated  in 
the  above  note,  Messrs.  Brewer,  Singleton,  Goldberg,  Barry,  and  myself  had  a 
meeting  at  which  time  it  was  decided  that  we  would  in  the  future,  try  a  system 
whereby  the  steward  from  local  No.  468  and  the  steward  from  local  No.  946 
would  meet  regarding  anything  that  might  appear  to  liave  a  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem. On  the  strength  of  this,  the  sets  that  were  held,  as  aforementioned,  were 
released  and  the  set  erectors  were  then  told  to  set  the  sets  up  on  stage  5. 

April  17, 1947 — local  No.  44  versus  No.  468  set  erectors 

Mr.  DuVal  called  to  advise  that  we  were  repairing  a  locomotive  in  the  mill.  It 
is  his  work,  he  claims,  and  if  they  continue  to  repair  it  in  the  mill  local  No.  44 
will  not  handle  it.     I  told  him  I  would  check. 

April  18,  1947 

I  called  Joe  Singleton  this  morning  to  advise  him  that  Cappie  DuVal  had 
demanded  the  repairing  of  the  locomotive,  as  above,  and  he  said  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do ;  that  if  Cappie  demanded  it,  we  should  give  it  to  him. 

April  23,  1947 — No.  44  versus  No.  ^68  set  erectors 

Cappie  DuVal  has  just  called  and  advised  that  on  stage  10  and  in  the  mill  we 
are  making  half-size  buildings.  Cappie  claims  that  this  is  strictly  against  the 
jurisdictional  award  from  the  lA  and  he  would  like  to  have  it  corrected  imme- 
diatel.v.  I  talked  with  Bob  Thompson  who  tells  me  that  in  the  past  this  work 
has  been  wholly  controversial  and  every  time  it  has  come  up  we  have  always 
given  it  to  the  carpenters,  despite  the  complaint  of  Cappie  DuVal.  The  reason 
it  was  given  to  the  carpenters  was  that  it  was  not  a  miniatui'e,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word :  it  is  merely  half  size,  wliich  is  perspective.  I  contacted  Mr. 
Singleton  who  said  that  it  is  definitely  Cappie's  work  and  he  has  no  objection 
to  local  No.  44  continuing  the  operation. 

April  23,  1947 

Singleton  just  called  to  advise  that  since  this  job  is  perspective  he  is  now 
claiming  it. 
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April  24,  1947 — No.  44  versus  No.  468  set  erectors 

Cappie  DuVal  called  me  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  to  tell  me  that  unless  we 
got  local  No.  44  men  on  the  forced  perspective  job  on  stage  10  by  10  a.  m.  today 
that  his  men  would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  set.  Walter  Daniels, 
Harold  Barry,  and  myself,  at  a  meeting,  all  agreed  that  this  work  should  be 
done  by  set  erectors,  but  in  view  of  the  lA  jurisdictional  award  within  the  lA 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it  except  assign  it  to  No.  44.  I  called  Carl 
Cooper  this  morning  and  asked  him  about  this  forced  perspective  on  stage  10  and. 
Carl  Cooper  told  me  that  Cappie  comes  into  the  picture  where  the  forced  per- 
spective begins — that  is,  Cappie  is  supposed  to  build  all  buildings  at  less  than 
normal  scale  and  that  we  would  have  no  trouble  with  the  set  erectors. 

July  29,  1947— No.  468  Set  Erectors  versus  No.  142I  Set  Designers 

Joe  Singleton  advised  today  that  he  is  going  to  request  his  set  erectors  not  to 
work  on  any  more  plans  that  come  down  from  the  art  department.  As  to  the 
reason  why,  he  said  that  Mr.  Brewer  had  told  him  to  advise  us  of  the  above. 

Juhj  30, 1947— No.  468  Set  Erectors  versus  No.  I421  Set  Designers 

Mr.  Singleton  came  in  to  tell  me  that  his  men  would  not  work  on  any  new  plans. 
The  only  plans  they  would  work  on  would  be  the  plans  that  are  on  the  bench 
right  now. 

October  20,  1944— No.  44  versus  No.  946 

Mr.  DuVal  of  local  No.  44  came  in  to  protest  the  presence  of  carpenters  with  a 
shooting  unit  (ship  set  on  stage  9).  He  claimed  that  carpenters  were  not  per- 
mitted with  shooting  units.  Called  H.  Barry  who  said  that  due  to  complexities 
of  set  it  was  advisable  to  have  carpenters  (who  had  constructed  it)  there.  Later 
Barrett  of  local  No.  SO  called  but  did  not  seem  to  be  upset  about  this  matter. 
Left  carpenters  on  set. 

April  25, 1946— No.  644  and  No.  946 

On  April  23,  1946,  Skelton  issued  an  order  to  the  carpenters  not  to  touch  the  set 
on  stage  14  at  Pathe.     Complaint :    Carpenters  should   install  parquet   floors. 

(Note. — The  floors  had  not  yet  been  laid,  and  they  had  just  assumed  that  parquet 
was  to  be  laid.)  They  jumped  the  gun  in  this  instance.  The  painters  said  they 
would  not  work  on  this  same  set  pending  decision  of  the  carpenters.  The  decision 
of  the  studio  was  to  put  in  a  presswood  board  floor  in  lieu  of  the  parquet,  as 
called  for  in  plans  and  specifications.  Skelton's  attention  was  called  to  the 
change.     He  relented  and  today  lifted  the  order  not  to  touch  set. 

May  8, 1946 — No.  946  versus  No.  468  Set  Erectors  versus  No.  44 
Re  Jurisdictional  dispute  on  picture  No.  555,  set  12,  at  Pathe : 

Bookcases :  Skelton  claims  that  bookcases,  although  a  unit  built  in  the  mill, 
should  be  set  up  on  the  stage  by  carpenters.  He  also  claims  that  the  hearth  of 
the  fireplace  should  be  built  by  carpenters. 

Our  position  regarding  the  bookcases  was  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
completed  unit,  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  set  erectors  for  setting  up  and  the 
carpenters  would  then  put  on  the  molding,  or  casings,  after  the  set  was  sef  up. 
In  relation  to  the  above  set,  Cappie  DuVal  called  and  said  that  the  fireplace,  if 
we  are  making  it  practical,  should  be  fireproofed  (or  lined  with  asbestos)  and 
the  running  of  the  pipe  for  the  fire,  or  gas,  should  be  done  by  prop  makers  because 
of  its  practical  nature. 

May  9,  1946 

Ruling  on  the  Pathe  jurisdictional  problem  on  picture  No.  555,  set  12  :  Mr.  Casey 
went  out  and  looked  at  the  set  and  decided  that  the  line-up  of  bookcases  was  set 
construction  work:  That  the  installation  of  the  flreproofing  and  the  pipe  for  the 
practical  fireplace  was  the  work  of  local  No.  44,  propmakers.  The  unions  have 
been  so  advised  and  the  dispute  has  been  settled. 

June  3, 1946  versus  No.  468  Set  Erectors 

At  the  Pathe  lot  the  mill  built  a  unit  which  was  a  fake  kitchen  cabinet.  It  was 
built  in  the  mill  because  it  was  considered  all  trim.  This  fake  kitchen  cabinet  was 
to  be  set  up  by  set  erectors  and  the  carpenters  objected.  Mr.  Casey  ruled  that 
it  should  be  set  up  by  carpenters  and  the  dispute  ended. 
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June  5,  19Ji6 — No.  946  versus  No.  468  Set  Erectors 

This  morning  we  moved  some  stairs  from  the  ranch  to  Pathe.  These  stairs 
were  used  in  the  same  picture  on  the  ranch  and  were  to  be  installed  in  the 
interior  of  a  house  for  another  shot.  The  stairs  were  set  up  by  set  erectors. 
The  carpenters  objected  and  said  it  was  a  "hot"  set,  claiming  that  the  stairs  were 
not  complete ;  that  they  would  not  permit  any  of  their  men  to  finish  them  as  long 
as  the  set  erectors  had  set  them  up. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Pelton  was  called  and  he  contacted  Mr.  Cooper  who  said 
that  if  Mr.  Skelton  would  agree,  the  grips  would  take  the  stairs  down  and  set 
them  up  so  the  carpenters  could  finish  the  work.  Mr.  Skelton  replied  that  he 
would  have  done  this  as  of  yesterday  but  today  he  was  standing  on  his  right 
to  have  the  carpenters  do  the  entire  job.  Mr.  Cooper  relented  and  gave  in  to 
the  carpenters'  desire.  The  carpenters  then  took  the  stairs  down  and  put  them 
up  and  completed  the  stairway.  This  entire  procedure  made  it  impossible  for 
the  company  to  shoot  on  the  following  day  according  to  schedule,  but  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  rearrange  the  schedule  so  that  they  didn't  lose  any  days 
as  idle  time. 

May  31,  1946— No.  U 

Cappie  DuVal  was  in  today  to  complain  about  the  sewing  of  miniature  sails 
by  the  finishers  in  the  drapery  department.  He  felt  that  these  people  should  be 
paid  the  miniature  rate  of  $1.80  per  hour  for  working  on  these  sails,  the  reason 
being  that  it  was  a  convenience  to  us  to  have  these  women  work  on  the  sails 
rather  than  force  us  to  have  a  sewing  machine  in  the  miniature  shop  so  that  a 
miniature  man  could  do  the  same  sewing.  I  asked  him  the  question  as  to  how 
many  hours  we  should  pay  at  the  $1.80  rate.  I  also  told  him  I  didn't  think  it 
was  fair  that  we  should  pay  the  $1.80  rate  all  day  for  for  working  1  hour.  I 
also  suggested  to  him  that  this  could  lead  to  much  padamg  of  the  pay  roll  in 
that  the  work  of  making  sails  could  be  spread  to  all  the  people  in  the  department 
so  that  all  of  them  would  get  the  higher  rate.  He  thought  the  suggestion  had 
some  merit  and  suggested  that  we  take  it  up  at  the  negotiations  meeting  next 
week. 

June  10,  1946— No.  44  versus  No.  946 

Cappie  DuVal  complained  about  telephone  booths  being  set  up  by  carpenters. 
Harold  Barry  informed  me  that  we  have  always  done  this  work  with  carpenters 
and  that  we  have  always  completed  the  telephone  booths  in  the  mill — that  is, 
we  have  always  put  the  sides  and  tops  on.    No  change. 

June  25,  1946— No.  44  versus  No.  946 

I  understand  that  Cappie  DuVal  was  in  and  told  the  drapery  department  to 
put  a  stop-work  order  on  stage  4  on  which  a  judge's  bench  is  built.  Will  inves- 
tigate this  tomorrow. 

June  26,  1946 

Investigated  the  above-mentioned  matter  and  found  that  Cappie  DuVal  was 
in  and  told  Frank  Millington  not  to  set  up  the  draperies.  He  also  told  Syd 
Fogel  that  the  set  was  "hot"  as  far  as  the  property  men  were  concerned.  I 
looked  at  the  set.  The  bench  was  built  separately  but  put  on  a  raised  floor 
and  tied  into  the  floor  by  carpenters.  This,  in  effect,  makes  the  bench  and 
floor  one  piece  and  therefore  part  of  the  set.  Cappie  DuVal's  claim  to  the 
judge's  bench  is  that  it  is  similar  to  a  bar  and  a  desk  and  that  local  No.  44 
should  have  built  it. 

June  28,  1946 

Cappie  lifted  the  hold  on  this  set.    The  work  will  progress  normally  (?). 

August  16,  1946 — No.  44  versus  No.  946 

Cappie  DuVal  came  in  and  complained  about  a  bar  that  was  being  built  in 
the  mill  by  carpenters.  He  said  it  was  a  prop  and  should  be  built  by  local 
No.  44.  In  order  to  maintain  our  position  on  having  the  bar  built  in  the  mill 
I  told  him  that  our  position  has  always  been  to  build  bars  in  the  mill.  Cappie 
still  insisted  it  was  a  prop  and  in  the  course  of  argument  said  that  the  studio 
had  the  right  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  prop  or  not.  I  told  him,  in  view  of 
that  light,  the  studio  had  determined  that  this  bar  was  not  a  prop  and  it  was 
a  part  of  the  set  in  that  it  was  attached  to  tlie  wall.  He  advised  hat  he  would 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  lA. 
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Twentieth  Centuet-Fox  Film  Corp. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  August  16,  1947. 
Mr.  VicTOB  Claeke, 

Producers'  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Vic:  Pursuant  to  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  held  yesterday,  enclosed 
find  copy  of  the  jurisdictional  disputes  and  complaints  which  have  arisen  at 
our  studio  from  the  start  of  the  first  strike  until  the  present  date. 

Should  you  need  any  additional  information  kindly  contact  this  office. 
Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Colyee. 
Assistant  to  Fred  8.  Meyer. 


Twentieth  Centuky-Fox  Film  Corp. 

August  16,  1947. 

jurisdictional  disputes  and  complaints 

Listed  below  are  several  of  the  many  jurisdictional  disputes  and  complaints 
which  arose  at  our  studio  between  March  12,  1945  (the  start  of  the  first  strike), 
and  up  to  the  present  date. 

1.  Merry-go-round. — On  February  11,  1946,  a  dispute  arose  between  local  No. 
40  and  local  No.  44  as  to  who  would  operate.  The  merry-go-round  was  wired 
and  hooked  up  by  local  No.  40,  and  because  of  the  extremely  intricate  wiring 
and  hook-up,  a  local  No.  40  man  operated. 

2.  Oasoline-driven  Jioists. — On  February  9,  1946,  we  were  using  said  hoist 
to  control  the  movement  of  a  sailboat  on  our  Sersen  Lake,  and  which  was 
being  photographed.  An  argument  arose  between  locals  No.  40  and  No.  44 
as  to  who  should  operate  the  hoist,  and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  local  No.  44, 
as  the  sailboat  was  considered  a  "prop." 

3.  Mechanical  horses  {electricaU}/  operated). — Approximately  in  February  or 
March  of  1946,  we  rented  two  mechanical  horses  from  Metro,  and  they  sent  a 
local  No.  44  man  (Metro  employee)  to  operate.  Local  No.  40  wanted  one  of 
their  men  to  turn  switch  on  and  off,  and  local  No.  44  man  refused,  claiming 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  "prop"  and  also  for  the  safety  of  actors.  Decision 
in  favor  of  local  No.  44. 

4.  Fomitains  (rigging  of  same  when  used  for  photographic  effects). — A  dispute 
arose  between  locals  No.  44  and  No.  78  (plumbers)  as  to  who  should  rig  the 
fountain.  Local  No.  78  claimed  the  fountain  was  practical  and  local  No.  44 
claimed  the  rigging  because  of  the  fact  that  the  spray  would  be  photographed — 
therefore  it  was  an  effect.  Because  both  sides  threatened  the  set  would  be 
"hot,"  work  was  stopped,  and  Pat  Casey  came  over,  inspected  same,  and  ruled 
in  favor  of  local  No.  44. 

5.  Gravestones  and  china  cabinets  (huilding  of). — In  August  of  1946  some 
gravestones  and  a  china  cabinet  were  built  by  local  No.  946  in  our  mill,  which 
brought  a  complaint  by  local  No.  44,  who  claimed  the  items  were  "props."  Inas- 
much as  the  items  were  already  completed,  the  matter  stood,  but  local  No.  44 
claimed  that  in  the  future  they  would  build  them. 

6.  Dimmers  {operation  of). — From  time  to  time  there  has  been  an  argument 
between  locals  Nos.  40,  728,  and  44  over  the  operation  of  dimmers  that  have  a 
rheostat  to  control  the  generator.  If  on  stage,  and  the  dimmer  is  to  control 
lights,  we  use  local  No.  728.  If  it  is  to  control  mechanical  "props,"  a  local 
No.  44  man  is  used. 

7.  Maintenance  and  servicing  of  sound  trucks. — At  our  studio  local  No.  40 
has  repeatedly  complained  that  local  No.  695  should  not  do  this  type  of  work. 
This  has  never  actually  been  settled,  and  to  the  present  date  local  No.  695  has 
performed  this  Mork. 

8.  Amplifiers  { sound). — This  is  another  issue  between  locals  No.  40  and  No. 
695  which  has  never  been  settled  and  the  work  is  performed  at  our  studio  by 
local  No.  695  men. 

9.  In  March  of  1946  locals  No.  40  and  No.  44  disputed  the  rights  of  each  other 
to  operate  gas-wind  machines  and  gas-driven  pumps.  These  items  are  operated 
by  local  No.  40  men. 

10.  Railivay  baggage  car. — In  June  of  1946  a  railway  baggage  car  was  to  be 
completely  remodeled,  renovated,  and  repaired.     This  meant  new  siding,  addi- 
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tional  door,  change  in  location  of  windows,  the  repair  of  platforms  and  steps, 
and  repair  of  the  flooring.  An  argument  ensued  between  locals  No.  44  and 
No.  946,  with  the  result  that  work  was  indefinitely  suspended. 

11.  Electric  vnnd  machines  {when  used  for  purpose  of  iinnxl  effect). — Locals 
No.  40  and  No.  44  were  in  dispute  recently  over  the  operation  of  the  electric- 
wind  machines  for  wind  effects.  Under  the  directive,  local  No.  40  does  the  work 
in  question. 

12.  Railiray  or  railroad  stage. — We  have  a  railroad  stage,  which  is  used  as 
such,  but  right  after  the  termination  of  the  first  strike  locals  No.  946  and  No.  644 
claimed  the  structure  was  not  a  stage,  but  a  "train-shed,"  and  a  bitter  argument 
ensued  between  these  two  locals  and  local  No.  468.  The  local  No.  644  refused  to 
paint  the  sets,  and  work  was  stopped  for  4  days.  It  was  ruled  a  stage  and 
subsequently  over  19  pictures  have  had  shooting  sequences  filmed  inside  the 
structure. 


Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc., 

Pacific  Coast  Studios, 
Universal  City,  Calif.,  August  16,  19-'f7. 
Mr.  Charles  Boren, 

Motion  Picture  Producers  Association, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
Deak  Charlie  :   As  requested  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  I  am  enclosing  memo- 
randum of  some  of  the  jurisdictional  disputes  which  I  can  recall. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  McCausland. 


Memorandum  Regarding  Jurisdictional  Disputes 

On  May  20,  1946,  jurisdictional  dispute  between  Carpenters  Local  946  and 
Propmakers  Local  44  as  to  who  would  revamp  a  railroad  coach.  Proceeding  with 
the  work  was  delayed  until  Mr.  Casey  came  out  to  studio  with  representatives  of 
the  two  unions.  Mr.  Casey  ruled  that  the  application  of  the  molding,  tongue  and 
groove  on  the  side  of  the  car  was  trim  and  should  be  done  by  the  carpenters. 
Local  44,  lATSE,  was  given  the  installation  of  the  interior  seats  and  equipment. 

Several  disputes  arose  between  local  44  and  sheet-metal  workers  as  to  who 
should  build  the  tin  smokestacks  used  to  carry  smoke  from  the  firebox  when 
fireplaces  were  practical.  Studio  took  position  that  these  should  be  built  and 
erected  by  the  tinsmiths  and  not  by  local  44  as  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  lire  effect. 

On  several  instances  had  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  carpenters  and 
local  44  with  respect  to  the  building  and  hanging  of  signs.  One  instance  I  recall 
particularly  was  the  sign  on  a  western  street  attached  to  the  roof,  claimed  by  both 
unions,  awarded  to  carpenters. 

In  April  1946  dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44,  propmakers  regarding  a 
double  telephone  booth  which  had  to  be  revamped  for  use  in  a  picture.  As  booth 
was  free  standing  and  not  attached  to  set,  awarded  work  to  local  44. 

February  28,  1946,  Painters'  Local  644  would  not  paint  a  bar  if  the  glass  put  in 
the  bar  was  installed  by  propmakers  instead  of  carpenters.  Painters  took  posi- 
tion tliat  all  glazing  originally  belonged  to  them  but  was  given  to  carpenters,  but  if 
carpenters  were  not  going  to  do  the  work  they  wanted  the  jurisdiction  returned 
to  them.    Glass  was  installed  by  the  carpenters. 

Jurisdictional  dispute  February  27,  1946,  between  machinists  and  projection- 
ists. Machinists  claimed  jurisdiction  over  machine  that  was  being  assembled 
outside  of  projection  booth  but  in  the  projection  department.  As  there  was  no 
machinist  work  being  done  in  the  assembling,  awarded  work  to  projectionists. 

April  13,  1946,  dispute  between  carpenters  and  local  44,  propmakers,  over  the 
building  of  cut-outs.  Had  several  incidents  of  this  nature  arise,  but  always 
awarded  work  to  carpenters  to  build. 

On  May  29,  1946,  Teamsters  Local  399  made  a  bus  hot  as  it  had  been  serviced 
by  automotive  mechanics,  members  of  machinists'  local.  Teamsters  refused  to 
allow  their  men  to  drive  bus.  Studio  had  to  employ  outside  equipment  to  take 
people  to  nearby  location. 

Several  disputes  arose  between  carpenters  and  local  44  over  the  building  and 
setting  of  counters  and  bars.  One  particular  instance  in  the  spring  of  3946  of 
counter  in  an  airport  caused  stoppage  of  work  for  2  or  3  days.    Mr.  Pelton  came 
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out  from  the  producers'  association,  and  finally  the  work  was  awarded  to  local  44 
as  the  counter  was  constructed  independently  of  any  wall. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  dispute  between  local  44  and  set  erectors  over  building  of 
underpinning  and  contour  hill  on  set.    "Work  was  done  by  set  erectors. 

A.  H.  McCausland. 


pelton's  log 

Fehruary  H,  1946. — Advised  that  he  was  having  trouble  getting  scenic  artists 
to  paint  a  backing  from  an  assistant  art  director's  slvetch,  and  he  had  com- 
promised the  situation  by  having  a  sketch  artist  duplicate  the  sketch,  but  in- 
sisted that  the  scenic  artist  use  the  original   assistant  art  director's   sketch. 

is  not  proud  of  this  appeasement,  but  felt  he  must  have  the  backing 

made. 

Fehruary  18,  19^6. — Advised — that  the  drainage  of  a  lake  was  one 

of  those  open  matters  and  the  operating  of  a  pump  need  not  be  considered  an 
effect,  hence  IBEW  could  do  it. 

Fehritury  26,  19^6. — Advised  Lou  Helm  this  office  had  given  no  advise  or  in- 
terpretations to  regarding  a  transfer  of  the  handling  of  ice  on  the  back  lot  from 
724  to  278. 

February  28,  1946. — Aodvlsed  that  the  painters  were  refusing  to  paint  a  bar 
unless  the  Carpenters  Local  946,  installed  the  ornamental  glass.  Later  it  de- 
veloped that  they  had  avoided  arguments  between  propmakers  and  the  carpenters 
by  remodeling  the  bar  so  as  not  to  use  glass. 

February  28,  1946. — Advised a  windmill  on  a  farm  would  be  con- 
struction work ;  that  the  mechanism  was  an  action  prop. 

November  24, 1944- — Advised on  a  borderline  jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween No.  44  and  No.  946  on  the  building  of  an  action  trap  door  that  if  the 
unions  did  not  refer  the  matter  to  the  international  presidents  for  settlement  with 

the  understanding  that would  pay  in  full  to  the  winning  union  if  his 

award  was  incorrect  he  should  try  to  induce  the  business  representatives  to  toss 
a  coin  and  let  the  winner  take  all. 

Jamutry  18,  1946. — Advised to  continue  building  an  84-foot  vessel 

with  carpenters  insofar  as  the  structure  was  concerned. 

January  22,  1946. — Advised that  running  repairs  on  a  set  could  be 

done  by  an  operator  of  local  728.  He  did  not  need  to  go  to  468  for  another 
man  to  featherbed  the  job. 

January  23,  1946. called  and  gave  me  data  on  the  operation  of  his 

electric  cranes.     Explained  to that  back  projection  maintenance  was 

lA  for  running  repairs  and  185  for  overhaul  or  replacements. 

January  28,  1946. reported  that  a  plumber,  local  78,  refused  to  oper- 
ate a  steam  boiler  on  an  undisputed  set,  but  that  the  IBEW  operated  the  generator. 

January  29,  1946. — Brewer  called  complaining  about  UB  carpenters  erecting 

sets  at  night  at instead  of  lA  .«;et  erectors.    Checked  with , 

who  found  this  to  be  a  false  report  and  requested  to  advise  Brewer  that  the 
complaint  was  in  error. 

January  29,  1946. — Brewer  further  complained  that  was  building 

sets  in  the  streets  with  UB  carpenters  instead  of  erecting  such  sets  on  the  stage. 
I  contended  that  is  existomary  when  the  mill  overflows  to  use  the  streets  for 
mill  work  and  I  believe  this  is  the  situation  he  would  find  at  . 


JUKISDICnONAL  WORK  FOE  CABPENTEES,  LOCAL  UNION   NO.    94  6    (TTNITED  BEOTHERHOOD 

OF  CAEPENTERS  AND  JOINEES  OF  AMEBIC  A) 

(February  8,  1944) 

(o)  All  temporary  and  permanent  construction  work  and  the  maintenance 
of  same,  including  repairs  of  tar-paper  roofs,  laying  and  sanding  floors. 

(ft)  The  building,  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  all  equipment  for  all 
departments  which  is  made  of  wood  or  wood  substitutes,  this  includes  such 
articles  and  items  as :  scaffold  beds  and  hangers,  parallels,  dressing  rooms, 
dark  room,  projection  booths,  sectional  frames,  truck  beds,  signs,  etc.  (the 
stretching  or  application  of  canvas  or  sound  felt  to  dressing  rooms,  sectional 
frames,  and  emergency  repairs  excepted). 
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(c)  The  building,  manufacture,  and  maintenance  of  all  flats,  cut-outs,  profile 
backings,  hard  wall  backings,  etc.,  which  are  made  of  wood  or  wood  substitutes, 
also  wild  walls,  units,  drapery  frames,  diffusing,  tarpaulin  frames,  etc.,  floors 
and  sidewalls  for  tents  (emergency  repairs  excepted). 

((/)  Installing,  maintenance,  and  striking  of  all  permanent  and  set  hardware. 
Cutting,  storing,  grinding,  and  glazing  of  all  glass. 

(e)  The  laying  of  all  track,  wood,  or  otherwise,  for  the  traveling  of  units,  sets, 
or  parts  of  sets  within  scope  of  the  camera  (camera  and  dolly  tracks  excepted, 
floor  or  overhead). 

(/)  The  moving,  loading,  and  unloading  of  all  sets  from  mill  to  stage  or  loca- 
tion and  the  moving  of  all  sets  before  they  have  been  shot. 

{g)  The  building  of  working  scaffolds  for  carpenters,  painters,  plasterers, 
electricians,  tinners,  etc.  (the  assembling  of  patented  or  tubular  scaffolds 
excepted ) . 

(/()  Men  are  to  work  with  other  craftsmen  involved  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions in  all  work  connected  with  high  lifts. 

(i)  The  laying  out,  placing,  setting,  erection,  or  building  of  all  sets,  interior 
and  exterior,  at  studio  or  on  location,  new  work,  revamp  or  retake  and  all  founda- 
tions, underpinning,  flooring,  bracing,  and  nailing  together  regardless  of  kind  of 
material  used.  Fitting  and  hanging  of  all  sash,  doors,  and  gates,  stairs  and  hand 
railing,  frames  for  ceilings,  fit  and  placed,  mill,  trim,  and  carpenter  work  on 
same. 

(;■)  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  woodworking  machinery  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  furniture,  fixtures,  trim,  etc.    All  saw  filing. 

(k)  The  manufacture  and/or  maintenance  of  all  practical  household  and/or 
ofiice  furniture  and  the  making  and/or  maintenance  of  all  crating  for  furniture 
and  machinery — fixtures,  or  other  articles  for  .shipping,  hauling,  or  storage. 

il)  The  manufacturing,  remodeling,  building,  and  maintenance  of  such  articles, 
items,  and  objects  listed  in  this  section  which  are  made  in  whole  of  wood  or  wood 
substitutes,  also  those  sections  or  parts  of  sections  which  are  made  of  wood  or 
wood  substitutes  when  made  in  connection  with  other  materials.  Stationary  and 
rolling  platform  for  sets,  parts  of  sets,  and  units.  Airplanes,  boats,  ships,  boxes, 
benches,  bridges,  bars  and  back  bars,  casements,  cupboards,  cabinets,  built  in 
seats,  derricks,  docks,  doors,  dredges,  elevators  and  cabs,  excalators,  flumes,  fences, 
fixtures,  diving  boards,  gang  planks  and  grills,  gallows,  hitching  posts  and  rails, 
hoppers,  hurdles,  lampposts,  locomotives  and  tenders,  lockers,  logs,  looms,  machin- 
ery, meat  blocks  and  boards,  mill  wheels,  mangers,  phone  booths,  platforms,  pon- 
toons, pulpits,  pyramids,  railway  cars  and  coaches,  rocks,  rafts,  reed  and  rattan 
work,  radio  towers,  ramps,  slides,  shutters,  sash,  signs,  signals,  sluice  gates,  sub- 
marines, streetcars,  showcases,  shelves,  tanks,  troughs,  trailers,  towers,  tomb- 
stones, built-up  tree  trunks,  telescopes,  stables,  stalls,  setting  of  seats,  trams,  tur- 
rets, turntables,  wind  mills,  winches,  water  chutes,  wood  letters,  any  item  or 
objects  which  are  now  or  may  be  used  in  the  future  in  the  studios  which  are  here 
omitted  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  conditions  covering  above-named  articles 
and  items. 

(w)  Wood  carving,  both  hand  and  machine.  The  removal  and  replacing  of 
portable  floors,  waterproofing  of  sets,  floors,  tanks,  rivers,  and  units,  etc. 

{n)  Reed  and  rattan  work  when  used  as  set,  parts  of  sets,  furniture,  fixtures, 
trim,  etc. 

(o)  .Jurisdiction  of  coordinators,  technical  men  (often  referred  to  as  unit  or 
follow-up  men). 

(p)  Breakaways:  such  sets,  parts  of  sets,  units,  items,  and  articles  as  herein 
listed  and  specified  shall  be  built  by  the  carpenters  except  those  parts  or  portions 
which  are  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  breakaway. 

(r/)  The  application  of  all  brick,  stone,  tree  bark,  molding,  etc..  to  any  or  all 
of  the  articles,  items,  set.  or  units  herein  listed  as  may  be  required  which  is  made 
of  "staff"  or  other  substitutes. 

(r)  The  laying  out  and  building  of  all  interior  or  exterior  "mountains,"  con- 
caves, or  terraces. 

(s)   The  aging  of  all  sets,  items,  units,  and  articles  within  our  own  jurisdiction. 

(t)  All  such  work  that  comes  under  this  jurisdiction  which  is  to  be  done  during 
"shooting"  is  to  be  done  by  carpentei's.     Either  stand-by  or  called. 

in)  None  of  the  above  allocated  work  is  to  be  built  or  done  in  the  studio  or  on 
location  by  outside  men,  nor  shall  it  be  contracted  to  outside  persons  or  firms. 
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JUBISDIOriON   OF  AFFILIATED  PEOPERTY  CRAFTSMEN,   LOCAL  NO.    4  4,   PBOPEBTY  MAKING 

AND  MINIATUEE  WOEK 

March  5,  1947 

(a)  The  manufacturing  and  building  and  where  the  services  of  the  builder 
are  necessary,  the  setting  up  and  operation  of  all  props  (properties),  all  manu- 
factured trees,  action  props,  all  miniatures  and  any  accessory,  hanging  or  fixtures 
which  might  be  used  to  decorate,  embellish,  adorn,  mar,  or  be  a  part  of  the 
set  other  than  the  walls  or  permanent  construction  of  the  set.  (Set  construc- 
tion to  consist  of  the  walls,  floors,  ceilings,  staircases,  windows,  and  doors 
of  a  room  or  building,  including  the  front  of  the  building,  steps,  marquees, 
and  porches.)      (Trim?) 

(&)  All  work  in  connection  with  the  building  of  properties  or  miniatures 
(regardless  of  material  used  or  how  constructed),  furniture  making  and  re- 
pairing, installation  and  rigging,  rigging  of  ships,  and  all  other  properties, 
and/or  effects  (except  special  effects — refer  to  special  effects  paragraph)  shall 
come  under  this  classification  and  be  so  rated. 

(c)  All  papier  mache  work,  pyrocell,  and  insuUex. 

(d)  Building  and  setting  up  of  all  railings,  fences,  gates,  stiles,  pipe  or 
imitation  pipe,  regardless  of  size  or  what  it  might  represent;  metal  bars  or 
imitation  metal  bars  or  railings,  such  as  might  be  used  on  staircases,  windows, 
and  doors,  ships,  modes  of  transportation,  etc.,  also  striking  of  all  built  props 
that  are  to  be  saved. 

(e)  All  work,  including  underpinnings  and  scaffolding  (not  working  scaf- 
folding) in  connection  with  representations  of  outside  scenery,  such  as  rocks, 
waterfalls,  snow  scenes,  desert  scenes,  forest,  hills,  mountains,  etc. 

if)  Building  and  construction  of  all  store  and  office  fixtures,  cases  (wall 
or  floor),  front  and  back  bars,  soda  fountains,  hotel,  restaurant,  kitchen,  and 
theater  prop  equipment  and  furnishings  to  be  used  in  the  making  and  taking 
of  motion  pictures. 

(g)  The  building  of  all  signs,  building  of  stages,  scenery  frames,  and  cut- 
outs. 

(h)  The  building  of  interiors  or  exteriors  to  be  used  for  or  representing  rail- 
way cars  and  coaches,  locomotives,  airplanes,  submarines,  ships,  boats,  stages, 
automobiles,  wagons,  and  any  other  vehicle  or  mode  of  transportation. 

(J)  The  setting  up,  and.  where  necessary,  the  operation  of  secret  apertures, 
whether  revolving  or  sliding. 

(;)  Building,  rigging,  operating,  grip  of  elevator  doors,  and  other  equip- 
ment appertaining  thereto. 

(k)  Building  of  action  parts  of  a  set,  including  fire  escapes,  chutes,  etc. 

(0  All  pattern  work. 

(m)  Building  and  setting  up  of  all  sheet  metal  whether  used  for  miniature 
or  full-sized  sets  or  objects. 

(n)  All  work  done  in  aging  of  sets  when  burnt  or  rasped. 

(o)  Building  of  all  animated  or  still  figures  or  animals  including  taxidermy, 
rigging  and  operating  of  puppets,  etc. 

(p)  All  leather  work  including  repairing  in  connection  with  harnesses,  saddles, 
etc.,  as  well  as  all  wire  or  rope  rigging  used  in  connection  therewith. 

iq)  All  property,  special  effects,  and/or  prop  making  equipment  should  be 
built  by  the  prop  shop  or  special  effects  department. 

(r)  Building  of  all  set  models. 

(s)  Building  and  maintenance  of  all  set  hardware. 

Mr.  Keabns.  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are  about  to  give  to 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  M.  GILBERT,  BUSINESS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, SCREEN  SET  DESIGNERS,  ILLUSTRATORS,  AND  DECORA- 
TORS, LOCAL  1421,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  recognize  his  letter  that  you  wrote  me  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  this  an  accurate  copy  of  the  report  that  you  wished 
entered  into  the  record  here? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  ask  and  request 
this  be  placed  in  the  record  pertaining  to  your  union? 

]\Ir.  Gilbert.  I  would  request  that  the  statement  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  be  placed  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute.  May  I  ask,  please,  sir,  for  the  record, 
if  you  will  state  your  name  and  your  residence  and  your  telephone 
number,  so  we  will  have  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  My  name  is  Edward  M.  Gilbert.  1051  East  Magnolia 
Boulevard,  Burbank.    My  telephone  number  is  Charleston  6-2690. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  official  position  do  you  occupy  with  a  union? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  business  representative  of  the  Screen  Set  De- 
signers, Illustrators,  and  Decorators  Local  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  is  it  your  desire  that  this 
material  be  reproduced  as  a  part  of  the  record,  rather  than  as  an 
exhibit  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  may  we  have  it  follow  this  little  statement 
as  to  his  residence  and  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  E.  M.  Gilbert,  Bi^siness  REPEESENTATn'E  of  Screen  Set  Designers, 
Illustrators,  and  Decorators,  Local  1421,  on  Behalf  of  That  Union  and  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions 

There  has  been  long,  bitter,  costly  discord  in  the  film  industry.  A  congressional 
committee  is  now  investigating  this  industrial  strife — its  background  and  causes. 
The  committee's  avowed  purpose  is  to  seek  out  the  true  issues,  to  fix  respon- 
sibility in  the  light  of  national  labor  legislation,  and  to  use  its  good  ofhces  to 
restore  industrial  peace  in  the  studios. 

The  committee  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  accomplish  these  aims.  It  will 
hear  industry,  labor,  and  public  witnesses.  We  offer  our  utmost  cooperation 
toward  the  end  tliat  the  full  story  be  brought  to  liglit. 

In  this,  the  story  of  one  group  of  studio  workers,  we  have  much  to  contribute. 
We  believe  that  our  labor-relations  experience  will  illustrate  the  basic  causes  of 
the  strife.  We  believe  that  our  story  will  show  what  is  wrong  and  what  needs 
to  be  corrected  in  studio  employer-employee  relations. 

The  workers  I  represent  are  artists  and  semiprofessional  employees  who  work 
as  designers,  illustrators,  decorators,  model  artists,  and  costume  designers  and 
illustrators.  We  are  members  of  local  1421,  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Our  work  requires  a  high  degree  of  talent  and 
skill  and  knowledge  of  film  techniques.  Our  members  have  had  long  training  and 
experience  in  architecture  and  allied  professions. 

I  am  personally  qualified  to  relate  this  siory  because  I  have  made  my  living 
as  a  set  designer  in  the  studios,  excepting  for  brief  interruptions,  since  1927. 
For  12  years  I  have  been  active  in  our  union  affairs  and  have  carried  union 
responsibilities.  Since  June  1946,  when  I  was  elected  business  representative, 
I  have  worked  for  local  1421. 
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Our  history  is  a  record  of  constant  struggle  to  build  and  defend  a  clean,  demo- 
cratic, autonomous  organization,  and  to  exercise  tlie  American  right  of  collective 
bargaining.     It  is  a  record  of  striving  against  great  and  sometimes  fantastic 

obstacles.  ^  ..,.,.       ,   ,. 

The  committee  has  been  told  that  this  studio  strife  is  a  jurisdictional  dispute. 
Mr  Kahane  pointed  out  that  thousands  of  the  industry's  oldest  and  most  skilled 
workers  have  been  out  of  work  for  20  months  in  the  past  21/2  years.'  Mr.  Freeman 
stated  his  belief  that  the  studio  trouble  arose  out  of  a  struggle  for  power  among 
national  union  oflScials.^ 

But  I  say  that  a  distorted  view  has  been  given  the  committee  by  management 
representatives,  and  I  believe  I  can  show  why  the  employers  have  cast  themselves 
in  the  role  of  innocent  and  helpless  third  parties  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  fight 
between  two  powerful  union  groups. 

The  following  facts  about  local  1421  will  demonstrate  why  the  committee 
needs  to  dig  deeper  for  the  real  explanation.  Over  400  members  of  our  union 
have  endured  and  stood  together  through  the  hardships  of  this  3-year  struggle. 
We  have  met  frequently,  elected  our  own  officers  and  representatives.  Our 
affiliations  with  our  national  union  and  with  the  conference  of  studio  unions  • 
are  wholly  voluntary.  We  have  had  access  to  every  document  and  every  avail- 
able fact  bearing  on  the  long  controversy.  Every  important  decision  of  these 
400  men  and  women  has  been  the  result  of  their  own  democratic  vote — often  by 
secret  ballot.     We  have  received  orders  from  no  one. 

These  facts  simply  do  not  fit  into  the  employers'  theory  of  two  conflicting 
union  dictatorships — Walsh  v.  Hutcheson. 

And  that  is  why  the  experience  of  the  designers,  illustrators,  and  decorators 
is  worth  telling  and  why  it  merits  the  committee's  consideration. 

We  shall  tell  it  as  simply  and  directly  as  we  can.  Our  footnotes  refer  to 
documents  or  sources  of  direct  evidence  by  which  our  statements  may  be  verified. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  why  this  group  of  artists  formed  a 
union  and  became  a  part  of  the  CSU. 

As  the  motion-picture  industry  developed,  during  the  1920"s,  into  a  large-scale, 
impersonal,  corporate  business,  the  need  for  collective  bargaining  became  evi- 
dent to  art  department  workers.  The  studios  frowned  on  organization  in  our 
departments  and  showed  their  displeasure  by  discrimination  against  those  who 
talked  organization.  Six  designers  were  discharged  by  MGM  studio  for  no 
other  reason  than  attending  a  committee  meeting  in  a  private  home  where  the 
possibility  of  organizing  was  discussed.^ 

Between  1928  and  1933  the  art  department  workers  tried,  through  a  social- 
profe.ssional  club,  and  then  through  union  affiliation  with  the  scenic  artists,  to 
establish  minimum  standards  of  wages  and  conditions  in  their  work.  The 
employers  refused  recognition. 

In  1936  a  new  attempt  was  made  and  a  committee  of  designers  inquired  as  to 
the  proper  and  etfective  affiliation  which  could  be  made  within  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  lATSE  informed  this  committee  it  had  no  place  for 
the  group.*  The  Scenic  Artists  Local  621  of  the  Painters  Brotherhood  offered 
membership. 

A  large  proportion  of  art-department  employees  joined  the  scenic  artists  local 
in  19.37  and  took  part  in  a  strike  of  several  studio  crafts  that  year  for  recognition 
and  for  contracts.  The  officials  of  tlie  lATSE  tried  to  break  that  strike  by  claim- 
ing jurisdiction,  recruiting  strikebreakers,  and  publicly  vilifying  the  leaders  of 
the  striking  crafts."  The  lATSE  attack  on  the  strikers  was  partially  successful 
and,  although  local  621  emerged  with  an  interim  agreement  in  the  strike  settle- 
ment, the  local  fell  apart  when  the  producers  withdrew  recognition  in  the  post- 
strike  negotiations  and  insisted  on  retaining  the  strikebreakers. 

The  designers  came  together  again  later  in  1937  in  an  independent  guild  and 
after  more  than  a  year  of  negotiation,  this  organization — Screen  Set  Designers — • 
secured  the  first  art  department  contract.  Thus,  in  1939  and  after  about  11 
years  of  effort,  we  secured  our  first  fruits  of  collective  bargaining. 

A  circumstance  which  aided  us  at  this  time  was  a  weakening  in  the  control  of 
national  officers  over  the  local  membership  of  the  lATSE.  The  scandal  of  cor- 
ruption and  racketeering  in  the  lATSE  national  office  was  begining  to  break 


1  Testimony  of  B.  B.  Kahane  in  current  hearing. 
^Testimony  of  Y.  Frank  Freeman  in  current  hearing. 

'  Refer   to   Mr.    Idris   Lloyd,    then    chief   draftsman    at   MGM    Studio,    4716   Berryman, 
Culver  City. 

^  Refer  to  Frank  J.  Drolik,  set  designer,  5922  Carlton  Way,  Los  Angeles  28. 
B  Refer  to  files  of  Daily  Variety,  May  1  to  July  15,  1937. 
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and  the  lA's  local  membership  was  in  revolt.  When  the  discredited  president 
of  the  lATSE  and  his  Hollywood  representative  made  a  final  gesture  of  "taking 
over  the  industry,"  however,  screen  set  designers  turned  again  to  AFL  affiliation 
for  protection.    We  voted  to  take  a  charter  in  the  painters  brotherhood  . 

There  followed  a  period  of  peace  and  of  genuine  collective  bargaining. 

The  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  was  formed  during  this  period  and  set  de- 
signers local  1421  joined  other  autonomous  unions  in  that  organization.  We  are 
sure  that  other  witnesses  will  trace  the  history  of  the  CSU. 

Model  builders  and  ilustrators  joined  1421  and  all  went  well  with  the  local 
until  the  new  famous  set  decorator  controversy  began  to  develop. 

The  decorators  had  been  members  of  the  Independent  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Interior  Decorators  for  a  nvmiber  of  years.  Their  bargaining  relations  were 
unsatisfactory  and,  like  the  set  designers  had  done  before,  they  sent  out  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  union  affiliations.  The  lATSB  stated  to  the  committee  it 
liad  no  place  for  decorators."  Local  1421  welcomed  them  to  join  our  other  art 
groups. 

The  subsequent  background  events  which  led  up  to  the  1945  strike  are  best  told 
■  by  Mr.  Stewart  Meacham,  then  regional  director  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  in  his  report  of  June  12,  1945.^    That  report  says : 

"This  summary  is  based  in  part  on  the  information  developed  by  the  hearings 
conducted  by  both  the  War  Labor  Board  arbitrator,  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  and 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Trial  Examiner  Maurice  J.  Nicoson. 

"1.  On  May  3,  1942,  the  producers  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Interior  Decorators,  effective  from  April  1,  1942,  to  April  1,  1947, 
which  included  the  following  provisions,  among  others : 

"  'Paragraph  2.  Recognition. — The  producer  recognizes  the  society  as  the 
exclusive  collective-bargaining  representative  of  all  employees  covered  by  this 
agreement.  The  society  makes  this  agreement  on  behalf  of  such  employees,  a 
majority  of  whom  the  society  warrants  are  members  of  the  society  in  good 
standing.' 

"  'Paragraph  10.  Change  of  hargaining  representative. — In  the  event  that  a 
majority  of  the  interior  decorators  and  assistant  interior  decorators  in  the 
employ  of  the  producer  should  designate  a  different  bargaining  representative, 
the  name  of  such  representative  shall  be  inserted  herein  in  lieu  of  the  name  of 
the  society,  or  the  producer  may,  at  its  option,  declare  this  agreement  null  and 
void.  In  the  event  that  the  society  should  affiliate  with  any  other  labor  organi- 
zation the  name  of  such  labor  organization  shall  be  inserted  herein  in  lieu  of 
the  name  of  the  society,  or  the  producer  may,  at  its  option,  declare  this  agree- 
ment null  and  void.* 

"2.  The  society  had  never  been  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
but  the  employers  recognized  it  was  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  interior  deco- 
rators. 

"3.  On  October  26,  1943,  the  members  of  the  society  voted  that  the  society 
should  affiliate  with  local  1421  and  designate  it  as  exclusive  bargaining  repre- 
sentative.   Thereafter  all  members  of  the  society  became  members  of  local  1421. 

"4.  On  November  6,  1943,  local  1421  notified  the  producers  that  the  society  had 
affiliated  with  local  1421  and  that  it  desired  to  adjust  certain  provisions  of  the 
agreement  between  the  producers  and  the  interior  decorators. 

"5.  On  November  6,  1943,  the  producers  were  notified  by  local  1421  that  the 
agreement  between  them  (for  groups  other  than  interior  decorators)  would 
expire  on  January  1,  1944,  and  that  it  desired  an  early  date  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  for  a  new  contract,  to  include  interior  decorators. 

"6.  On  November  11,  1943,  the  producers  acknowledged  this  letter  and  sug- 
gested that  local  1421  forward  a  written  proposal  of  the  amendments  desired. 
No  mention  was  made  nor  question  raised  concerning  its  claim  to  represent 
interior  decorators. 

"7.  On  December  30, 1943,  negotiations  were  officially  opened,  no  objection  being 
raised  by  the  producers,  and  were  then  transferred  to  New  York,  where  further 
negotiations  were  held  on  April  11,  1944. 

"8.  On  June  8,  1944,  at  a  further  meeting  in  Hollywood,  local  1421  proposed  a 
form  of  contract  to  cover  all  groups  represented  by  it,  including  interior  deco- 
rators. At  this  meeting  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  for  interior  decorators  were 
discussed.    No  express  objections  were  made  by  producers  at  this  meeting. 

"9.  On  July  25  or  26,  1944,  there  was  a  further  meeting,  at  which  the  producers 
requested  the  union  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  society  notifying  the  producers 

«  Refer  to  Otto  Siegel,  decorator,  4173  Dixie  Canyon,  Sherman  Oaks. 
'  NLRB  Case  No.  21  re  20. 
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of  the  change  in  affiliation.  This  was  understood  by  local  1421  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  legal  formality  required  by  attorneys  for  the  producers.  On  July  28,  1944, 
such  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  producers  over  the  signature  of  the  secretary  and 
former  president  of  the  society.  By  reply  dated  August  10,  1944,  the  producers 
notified  the  society  that  they  were  not  willing  to  recognize  local  1421  until  certi- 
fied by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  that  until  then  the  producers 
would  continue  to  recognize  the  society.  The  society,  however,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  except  for  "cultural"  purposes  and  to  retain  and  disburse  its  funds,  which 
had  not  been  turned  over  to  local  1421. 

"10.  On  August  8,  1944,  the  producers  advised  local  1421  that  as  a  formality  it 
should  be  certified  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  following  which,  on  August  8,  a  petition  was 
filed  by  local  1421  with  that  Board.  On  August  16,  local  44  intervened  in  this 
proceeding.  Local  1421  concedes  that  some  decorators  had  cards  with  local  44, 
but  only  in  order  to  work  as  property  men  when  no  work  as  interior  decorators 
was  available.  On  August  30,  local  1421  withdrew  its  petition,  claiming  it  to  be 
an  unnecessary  step  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  question  of  representation. 

"11.  There  is  no  evidence  that  after  October  28,  1943,  the  producers  ever  ac- 
tually dealt  with  the  society  as  the  bargaining  representative  for  interior  decora- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  the  producers,  by  a  course  of  conduct  gave  de  facto 
recognition  to  local  1421  as  the  bargaining  representative  for  interior  decorators, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  hiring  all  decorators  through  local  1421,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  settling  at  least  two  grievances  with  local  1421  for  interior  decorators. 
Recognition  also  was  granted  to  the  extent  that  representatives  of  interior 
decorators  were  included  on  the  union  committee  with  which  the  producers  met 
to  negotiate  a  new  contract  and  discuss  wage  rates  for  interior  decorators. 

"12.  On  August  31,  1944,  local  1421  notified  the  producers  that  it  had  with- 
drawn its  N.  L.  R.  B.  petition,  but  stood  ready  to  submit  proof  that  it  repre- 
sented 100  percent  of  the  former  members  of  the  society,  enclosing  a  list  of  al- 
leged members.  In  a  reply  dated  September  13,  1944,  the  producers  requested  that 
local  1421  submit  a  description  of  the  bargaining  unit  claimed  by  it  to  be  appro- 
priate. This  was  the  first  time  that  any  reference  to  this  point  had  been  made 
by  the  producers.  On  September  14,  local  1421  replied  by  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  jurisdiction  granted  by  its  international  union.  By  letter  dated  September 
19,  1944,  the  producers  notified  local  1421  that  they  did  not  agree  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  bargaining  unit  suggested  by  local  1421  insofar  as  it  would  include 
interior  decorators,  did  not  recognize  it  as  collective  bargaining  representative 
of  the  employees  in  that  unit,  and  would  not  negotiate  with  local  1421  for  interior 
decorators.  Relations  then  deteriorated  until  a  strike  on  October  5,  1944,  following 
which  the  War  Labor  Board  assumed  jurisdiction  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

"13.  On  December  7,  1944,  local  1421  filed  a  strike  notice  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

"14.  On  January  6, 1945,  a  strike  vote  was  conducted  among  all  of  the  employees 
of  the  producers  over  whom  local  1421  claimed  jurisdiction,  including  set  deco- 
rators. The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  voted  in  favor  of  permitting 
an  interruption  of  work. 

"15.  On  February  17,  1943,  a  War  Labor  Board  arbitrator  Thomas  H.  Tongue, 
issued  his  award  in  which  he  held  as  follows : 

"'(1)  In  view  of  the  past  history  of  collective  bargaining  involving  interior 
decorators  between  the  producers  and  local  1421,  including  the  transfer  to  local 
1421  of  the  bargaining  rights  for  such  employees  from  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Interior  Decorators  pursuant  to  its  contract  with  the  producers  dated 
May  3, 1942,  the  producers  and  local  1421  shall  proceed  to  operate  under  the  terms 
of  said  contract  and  to  negotiate  either  amendments  to  that  contract  or,  if  the 
producers  are  willing,  an  entire  new  contract  including  interior  decorators  with 
other  groups  operated  by  local  1421. 

"  '(2)  These  conditions  shall  continue  until  either — 

"  (a)  The  contract  of  May  3,  1942,  together  with  any  amendments  agreed 
upon,  or  any  agi'eement  negotiated  to  supersede  said  contract  has  expired  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  ;  or 

"  '(b)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  over  the  terms  of  such  amendment  or  agree- 
ment, until  the  National  War  Labor  Board  has  decided  such  terms  and  until  such 
contract  has  then  expired  in  accordance  with  its  terms ;  or 

'"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  assume 
jurisdiction  to  determine  any  question  of  representation,  until  a  final  determina- 
tion is  made  by  such  Board  of  a  different  bargaining  agency  or  unit ;  or 
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"'(d)  Until  the  conflict  in  jurisdiction  between  local  1421  and  local  44  is 
resolved  within  the  organization  of  the  AFL ;  or 

"  '(e)   Until  the  further  order  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

"'(3)  It  is  understood  that  this  award  is  witout  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
either  the  producers,  local  44,  or  local  1421  to  petition  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  determine  any  question  of  representation  that  may  exist  nor  to  the 
rights  of  either  union  to  request  the  AFL  to  determine  the  conflicting  claims  of 
jurisdiction,  but  is  solely  an  award  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  public  interest 
unless  and  until  such  a  final  determination  is  made  of  this  controversy.' 

"16.  On  February  26,  1945,  the  proucers  filed  a  petition  with  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  a  review  of  the  award,  asking  the  War  Labor  Board  to  set  the  award 
aside  and  requesting  the  War  Labor  Board  to  order  the  lATSE  and  local  1421  to 
join  the  producers  in  requesting  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  resolve 
the  question  of  repreesntation. 

"17.  On  February  27,  1945,  the  petition  in  the  instant  case  was  filed  by  the 
producers. 

"18.  On  March  7,  the  hearing  in  the  above-captioned  case  began  before  Trial 
Examiner  Maurice  J.  Nicoson. 

"19.  On  March  12,  local  1421  went  out  on  strike.  Numerous  other  employees 
including  carpenters,  electricians,  machinists,  painters,  refused  to  go  through 
the  picket  lines  and  joined  the  strike. 

"20.  On  April  4,  1945,  producers  notified  each  of  the  set  decorators  who  were 
on  strike  that  'You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  employment  is  terminated.  Such 
action  was  taken  because  of  your  failure  to  report  for  work,  and  perform  services 
in  accordance  with  your  obligation  so  to  do.'  " 

The  1945  strike  ended  on  October  31.  The  settlement  restored  all  1421  members 
to  their  jobs  and  removed  all  the  strikebreakers  in  our  jurisdiction — although 
many  of  thse,  while  not  working,  remained  on  studio  pay  rolls  for  months. 

That  strike  would  never  have  oc  urred  if  the  producers  had  lived  up  to  their 
contracts  and  their  collective-bargaining  obligations.  Mr.  Freeman  explained,  in 
his  testimony  here,  that  the  producers  were  in  the  middle  and  faced  with  the 
choice  of  offending  one  of  two  unions.  Let  us  examine  that  producer  position  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

Two  important  decisions  were  rendered  which  cleared  jurisdictional  matters 
for  local  1421 : 

1.  The  December  1945  AFL  directive  settled  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
decorators  in  the  following  language  : 

"The  committee  finds  that  set  decorators  in  the  motion-picture  studios  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America." 

2.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  October  26,  1945,  issued  a  certifica- 
tion to  local  1421  as  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  set  decorators.  That  certifica- 
tion said : 

"It  is  hereby  certified  that  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators,  and  Decorators, 
Local  1421,  has  been  designat*  d  and  selected  by  a  majority  of  all  set  decorators 
employed  by  [the  major  studios]  as  their  representative  for  the  piirpose  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  that  *  *  *  the  said  organization  is  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  all  such  employees  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining     *     *    *." 

On  January  1,  1946,  we  were  therelore  ready  to  resume  contract  negotiations — 
already  2  years  overdue. 

The  period  fi'ori.'  January  1  to  July  1,  1946,  was  characterized  by: 

1.  Dilatory  and  evasive  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  producers.  (See  Casey 
correspondence  in  the  record  of  this  hearing.) 

2.  Agreement  between  the  producers  and  the  CSU  on  a  plan  for  arbitrating  all 
jurisdictional  dilferences.*  This  plan  was  never  made  effective  because  it  was 
never  accepted  by  the  lATSE. 

3.  Continuing  jurisdictional  encroachments  on  the  CSU  locals. 

Carpenters  Local  946,  INIachinists  Local  1185,  and  our  own  local  1421  were  the 
targets  of  these  new  encroachments.  The  problems  of  the  carpenters  and  ma- 
chinists are  covered  in  detail  elsewhere  in  the  testimony  of  this  hearing. 

The  efforts  of  all  three  locals  to  resolve  these  disputes  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
ful manner  should  be  emphasized.  The  records  show  that  the  carpenters  referred 
the  matter  to  the  only  recognized  tribunal  for  clarification — the  three-man  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL.  The  machinists  took  their  problem 
to  the  NLRB.    Local  1421  tried  to  straighten  out  its  difficulties  in  direct  dealings 

*  Testimony  of  Pat  Casey  in  current  hearing. 
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with  studio  management  and  withheld  any  drastic  action  in  the  hopes  that  an 
orderly  arbitration  plan  would  be  adopted. 

The  nature  of  the  jurisdictional  raids  made  on  our  union  in  the  period  between 
the  1945  strike  settlement  and  the  present  controversy  is  extremely  interesting 
and  revealing.     I  will  briefly  describe  several  incidents. 

1.  On  June  5,  1946,  a  decorator  and  member  of  local  1421  °  was  sent  home  from 
his  work  on  a  Twentieth  Century-Fox  location  in  Boston  and  replaced  by  an 
lATSE  member.  This  action  by  the  company  was  instigated  by  the  business 
agent  of  lATSE,  Local  44.  We  protested  the  incident  to  Mr.  Fred  Meyer  of 
the  company  and  to  Mr.  Pat  Casey.  Our  member  was  retained  on  the  studio 
pay  roll  but  denied  his  proper  work  on  the  location  and  no  satisfactory  reply 
was  ever  made  by  the  company  or  the  Produceis  Association. 

2.  At  about  the  same  time  another  local  1421  decorator  permittee '"  was  re- 
moved from  an  independent  company's  location  in  Utah  under  almost  identical 
circumstances. 

3.  During  July  1946,  we  had  occasion  to  protest  to  Mr.  Charles  Boren,  then 
labor  relations  manager  of  Paramount  Studio,  regarding  that  studio's  sending 
an  lATSE  man  to  decorate  location  sets  in  place  of  a  1421  decorator.  Mr.  Boren 
gave  us  assurance  that  where  a  decorator  was  required  on  location  a  1421  decora- 
tor would  be  employed.  It  was  reported  to  us  later,  however,  that  considerable 
decorating  was  done  on  the  Paramount  location  and  that  it  was  done  by  an 
lA  man. 

4.  In  August,  Warner  Bros,  studio  prepared  to  send  a  location  to  New  Mexico 
and  assigned  a  member  of  lATSE  Local  44  to  go  as  decorator  rather  than  a  mem- 
ber of  local  1421 "  who  was  handling  the  picture.  This  case  was  taken  up  in 
detail  with  Mr.  Carroll  Sax  of  the  company  but  no  satisfactory  answer  was  re- 
ceived and  our  member  was  excluded  from  his  proper  work. 

5.  During  the  summer  of  1946  an  lATSE  man  performed  decorator  services  at 
Enterprise  studio.  At  this  time  he  carried  a  card  or  permit  from  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Art  Directors.  In  August  the  same  man  appeared  with  the 
Riskin  Co.  at  RKO  studio  where  he  was  again  engaged  in  decorators'  duties. 
We  learned  that  his  permit  had  been  canceled  by  the  art  directors  and  that  he 
was  working  at  RKO  on  an  lATSE  card. 

We  protested  the  incident  to  the  head  of  the  art  department  and  the  head  of 
the  property  department  of  RKO  and  to  the  production  manager  of  the  Riskin 
Co.^-  The  latter  informed  us  that  the  business  agent  of  lATSE  Local  44  had 
demanded  this  man's  retention  and  had  threatened  to  strike  the  production  if 
the  man  were  removed.  This  production  manager  stated  that  he  was  compelled 
to  accede  to  the  lATSE  demands. 

Local  1421's  interest  in  the  above  ca.ses  was  to  protect  its  members  in  their 
jobs.  When  the  usual  and  noi-mal  functions  of  a  jurisdiction  are  withdrawn, 
the  result  is  that  the  jurisdiction  shrinks  and  disappears. 

The  behavior  of  the  companies  in  the  above  cases,  even  after  the  jurisdiction 
of  decorators  had  been  so  clearly  resolved  by  the  AFL  directive  and  the 
NLRB,  was  still  in  the  pattern  of  favoring  the  lATSE  in  work  assignments. 
Mr.  Freeman  called  it  appeasement.  That  theory  rests  on  a  picture  of  the 
lATSE  as  a  large  and  aggressive  union  ready,  at  any  time  its  demands  were 
not  met,  to  shut  down  production  and  to  close  the  theaters  across  the  country. 

We  have  long  denied  the  truth  of  this  picture  of  the  lATSE.  We  have  had 
close  and  harmonious  relations  with  some  lATSE  locals  which  governed  their 
own  affairs.  We  have  seen  the  members  of  lATSE  Local  44,  the  most  aggressive 
Hollywood  group  from  which  most  trouble  stems,  repudiate  their  business  agent 
appointed  by  the  international  and  the  jurisdictional  strife  he  fomented.  We 
have  seen  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lATSE  and  other 
unions  stand  together  for  the  common  good  as  they  did  in  July  19-16,  strike  in 
defiance  of  orders  from  their  international  president.  We  know  that  the  small- 
est and  weakest  group  of  independent  producers  have  stood  up  to  the  lATSE 
and  refused  their  unreasonable  demands  and  we  have  seen  the  aggressors  back 
down — unable  to  carry  out  their  threats  because  lATSE  members,  like  any 
other  unionists,  do  not  like  interunion  strife.  And  finally,  we  think  the  projec- 
tionists in  the  Nation's  theaters  are  also  reasonable  men,  not  puppets  on  a  string. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  convinced  that  the  producers  "in  the  middle"  posi- 

»  Refer  to  Fred  J.  Rode,  decorator,  1857  South  Mansfield,  Los  Angeles  35. 

^o  Refer  to  Allan  O'Dea,  decorator,  1745  North  Gramercy  Place,  Los  Angeles  28. 

^1  Refer  to  Jack  McConaghy,  decorator,  6737  Woodman,  Van  Nuys. 

^  Mr.  Holman,  production  manager. 

67383 — 48— vol.  1 34 
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tion  is  a  fiction  and  that  Mr.  Walsh's  report  to  his  convention  relating  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Nick  Schenck  to  man  the  studios,  is  nearer  the  truth. 

The  advantage  to  the  film  employers  in  such  an  arrangement  is  real  and 
great.  Mr.  Walsh  has  dictatorial  powers  in  the  lATSE  and,  like  his  predecessors, 
uses  them  ruthlessly  and  to  the  hilt."  Accord  between  the  producers  and  Mr. 
Walsh  give  the  employers  a  strong  voice  in  union  affairs.  They  can  use  this 
influence  to  compromise  or  destroy  the  bargaining  power  of  democratic  and 
autonomous  unions. 

We  contend  that  this  explains  the  attacks  made  on  the  free  unions  of  the  CSU 
since  1945 ;  and  we  believe  we  have  additional  proof  that  the  producers  have  en- 
couraged the  aggressions,  not  merely  submitted  to  them  as  a  matter  of  appease- 
ment. 

Consider  three  other  difiiculties  in  which  we  were  involved  during  1946. 

1.  The  making  of  drawings  for  the  construction  of  sets  and  for  set  models  has 
long  been  assigned  in  our  contracts  as  the  work  of  set  designers.  Twentieth- 
Century-Fox  studio  requested  emergency  permits  to  have  some  of  this  work 
done  by  assistant  art  directors  and  local  1421  issued  permits  on  a  temporary 
basis  as  requested.  Later  the  studio  continued  to  have  the  drawings  made  by 
the  same  nonmembers  of  local  142l  and  denied  the  union's  jurisdiction  over  the 
work.  Six  local  1421  model  builders  were  discharged  by  the  company  when, 
under  union  instructions,  they  refused  to  construct  set  models  from  the  draw- 
ings made  in  violation  of  contracts. 

2.  At  Enterprise  Studio  a  man  was  employed  as  an  assistant  art  director. 
During  his  employment  he  did  nothing  but  make  sketches  for  sets.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  duty  of  a  local  1421  illustrator,  not  an  assistant  art  director.  The 
business  representative  of  the  art  directors  claimed  that  this  man  was  designing, 
not  sketching,  and  that  every  phase  of  designing  is  within  the  province  of  art 
directors,  not  local  1421. 

3.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  some  writers,  directors,  and  producers  to 
have  an  illustrator  working  directly  with  them  during  the  preparation  and  plan- 
ning of  a  film.  This  enables  the  planner  to  secure  sketches  giving  a  camera-eye 
representation  of  the  action  or  composition  or  continuity  he  visualizes.  It  can 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  preparation  for  shooting  a  film  and  can  effect  great  economies. 
In  the  summer  of  1946,  at  Universal  Studio,  the  Society  of  Art  Directors  demanded 
that  a  local  1421  illustrator  "  be  prohibited  from  working  thus  with  a  producer 
unless  ha  became  a  member  of  the  society.  The  studio  later  acceded  to  this 
demand  and  removed  the  work  from  the  producer's  office. 

These  three  incidents  are  in  the  same  sort  of  jurisdictional  harassment  as  that 
which  local  1421  suffered  at  the  instigation  uf  the  lATSE.  They  are  significant 
because  the  studios  had  no  possible  excuse  of  being  "in  the  middle"  when  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  society's  claims.  The  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Art  Directors  is 
an  independent  organization,  always  close  to  management,  always  doing  man- 
agement's bidding,  and  embracing  within  its  membership  the  chief  draftsmen 
and  department  heads  who  hire  and  fire  the  members  of  local  1421. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  we  have  concluded  that  the  jurisdictional  difficulties 
which  confronted  our  union  and  embarrassed  it  each  time  we  were  in  negotiations 
were  encouraged,  if  not  actually  planned,  by  the  employers  to  impede  our  bar- 
gaining. 

As  final  proof  that  our  union  has  been  the  victim  rather  than  the  perpetrator 
of  jurisdictional  raids,  let  me  relate  two  more  recent  events  : 

Local  1421  has  repeatedly  asked  for  negotiations  to  settle  the  current  dispute. 
You  have  heard  how  for  many  months  the  producers  declined  to  meet.  On  May 
22,  1947,  they  granted  us  a  meeting.  Our  negotiating  committee  was  stunned 
when  at  tliat  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Buren  announced  that  the  producers  could  not 
negotiate  with  local  1421  for  the  decorators.  His  reason  was  that  he  had  received 
a  telegram  from  Roy  Brewer,  of  the  lATSE,  claiming  to  represent  this  group. 

And,  finally,  just  last  week,  during  this  congressional  hearing,  the  lATSE 
entered  petitions  with  the  NLRB  claiming  to  represent  carpenters  and  set 
designers. 

AKBITEATION 

Mr.  Kahane  stated  here  that  the  producers  have  been  anxious  for  arbitration 
machinery  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes.  Has  the  good  faith  of  the  producers 
been  tested  on  this  point?     Let's  examine  the  record  : 

The  three-man  committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  was  certainly  an 
arbitration  tribunal  set  up  by  top  union  authority.     Yet  the  producers,  as  well 

"  Refer  to  NLRB  case  No.  21  C  2564. 

"  Refer  to  Edward  Haworth,  illustrator,  12137  Tiara,  North  Hollywood. 
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as  the  lATSE,  defied  that  tribunal  and  rejected  its  decisions.  (In  the  case  of 
the  decorator  members  of  local  1421,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  producers  and 
the  lATSB  reject  terms  of  the  December  1945  document  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
clarifications.) 

The  CSU  long  demanded  arbitration  machinery  as  a  condition  of  settling  the 
current  dispute.  Our  unions  have  been  willing  to  accept  any  reasonable  and 
impartial  plan  of  arbitration  and  have  repeatedly  said  so.  We  publicly  accepted 
proposals  advanced  by  the  Inter-Faith  Council,  by  a  committee  of  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  by  the  Screen  Writers'  Guild.  The  producers  and  the  lATSB  remain 
silent. 

On  December  13,  1946,  local  1421  made  a  public  challenge  in  the  Hollywood 
trade  papers  as  follows : 

"The  executive  board  of  local  1421  has  invited  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation to  submit  a  fair  and  impartial  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  between  studio  unions  over  allocation  of  work. 

"1421  believes  that  the  employers  and  all  unions  in  the  industry,  if  these  parties 
are  in  good  faith  in  their  statements  that  they  desire  elimination  of  jurisdictional 
disputes,  are  obligated  to  consider  and  accept  a  plan  formulated  and  recommended 
by  this  experienced  national  organization  of  arbitrators." 
No  response  came  from  the  employers. 

The  local  representative  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  Mr.  Walter 
Elliot,  contacted  the  producers  and  the  lATSE  regarding  our  invitation.  We 
suggest  that  Mr.  Elliot  be  asked  what  obstructed  our  plan. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  contradiction  between  two  statements  made  here  by 
employer  representatives?  Mr.  Casey  said  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  never  resolved  a 
serious  jurisdictional  dispute.  Mr.  Kahane  said.  "We  have  learned  from  long 
experience  that  jurisdictional  disputes  cannot  be  settled  on  the  level  of  the  local 
unions." 

But  the  producers  themselves  have  repeatedly  referred  Hollywood  disputes  to 
the  higher  level  where  settlement  has  been  blocked  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Have  they 
found  jurisdiction  a  useful  device  with  which  to  wreck  a  union's  bargaining 
power  ? 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Walsh's  agreement  with  Mr.  Nick  Schenck  to  man  the 
studios,  this  is  a  logical  and  obvious  conclusion. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  in  Hollywood  since  last  September  and  in  this 
congressional  hearing  to  place  blame  on  President  Hutcheson  of  the  carpenters. 

We  have  never  seen  Mr.  Hutcheson.  He  has  had  very  little  to  say  regarding 
this  lock-out.    We  do  not  know  his  personal  attitude. 

What  we  do  know  is  this.  The  studio  carpenters  had  a  valid  grievance  when 
400  strike  breakers  from  1945  were  given  carpenter  jobs  through  an  employer 
interpretation  of  an  unclear  arbitration  directive.  The  studio  carpenters  sought 
redress  of  that  grievance  in  orderly,  peaceful  procedure,  and  through  proper 
channels.  Six  months  later  the  mistake  was  corrected  by  proper  authorities. 
The  carpenters  were  then  discharged  because  they  insisted  on  working  under  the 
rules  laid  down. 

As  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  it  is  our  observation  that  he  has  given  unwavering  support 
to  his  members  here  when  they  fought  against  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  lock- 
out. 

We  are  sure  that  the  entire  dispute,  from  the  beginning,  has  not  been  a  bona 
fide  jurisdictional  issue  between  unions  but  rather  that  it  was  planned  and  pro- 
voked to  weaken  or  destroy  a  group  of  unions.  The  unions  of  the  CSU  are  oper- 
ated by  their  members  and  have  autonomy  within  their  international  unions. 
Because  these  unions  possess  I'eal  bargaining  power  and  have  used  it  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  every  worker  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  the  employers  had 
a  definite  motive  for  attacking  them. 

All  of  the  long  experience  of  the  designers,  illustrators,  and  decorators  with  the 
producers  and  the  lATSE  has  led  us  to  that  conclusion. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  and  in  the  interests  of  restoring  peace  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  put  recriminations  aside  and  to  center  our  efforts  toward 
bringing  this  long,  costly,  needless  controversy  to  an  end. 

Our  members  want  to  return  to  their  jobs.    They  should  be  reinstated. 
They  want  stable,  equitable  relations  with  the  studios.    Such  relations  should 
be  defined  in  proper  contracts. 

They  want  no  more  of  jurisdictional  bickering  and  strife  whether  it  be  real  or 
simulated  to  cover  up  some  other  ulterior  purpose.  We  are  confident  that  all  of 
the  workers  in  the  film  industry  will  heartily  welcome  and  support  an  arbitration 
plan  which  will  eliminate  such  disputes  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Keakns.  Do  you  have  any  other  data  ready? 
Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  ready  to  read  your  letter? 
Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy  would  like  to  read  a  letter  into  the  record 
written  by  Mr.  Walsh  to  Mr.  Green,  I  think  in  September  of  1946. 
Mr.  Luddy.  It  is  on  the  matter  of  the  clarification  and  directive. 
Mr.  Kearns.  You  had  better  take  the  chair  then. 
Mr.  Luddy.  Very  well. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  G.  LUDDY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns,  You  are  already  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Luddy,  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  are  counsel  for  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr,  Luddy.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  hold  in  your  hand,  sir  ? 

Mr,  Luddy,  I  hold  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 19,  1946,  written  by  Richard  F.  Walsh,  international  president 
of  the  lATSE,  and  addressed  to  Mr,  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr,  McCann,  Will  j^ou  read  it;  please,  sir? 

Mr.  Luddy  (reading)  : 

September  19,  1946. 
Mr.  William  Green, 

President,  American  Federation  of  LaVor,  A.  F.  of  L.  Bmlding, 

Wasliington  1,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Receipt  is  liereby  aclinowledged  of  your  letter  of 
August  27,  in  whicli  you  enclose  a  paper  described  as  "a  statement  of  clarifi- 
cation," prepared  by  Brothers  Knight,  Birthright,  and  Doherty,  who,  in  De- 
cember 1945  constituted  a  committee  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  rendered  a  decision,  which  was  final  and  binding,  in 
the  jurisdictional  disputes  then  existing  in  the  motion-picture  studios  at  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  pressing  temptation  to  discard  restraint  in  express- 
ing my  opinion  of  this  document  and  the  circumstances  that  brought  it  about. 

By  the  terms  of  the  very  dii'ective  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  created  the  committee  at  Cincinnati,  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  such  committee  "shall  investigate  and  determine  within 
30  days,  all  jurisdictional  questions  still  involved."  The  committee  itself  was 
keenly  aware  of  this  express  time  limitation  placed  upon  its  authority  to  act. 
On  numerous  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  which  were  con- 
ducted in  Hollywood,  the  committee  members  alluded  to  the  fact  that  i;nder  the 
directive,  the  decision  had  to  be  rendered  within  a  period  of  30  days.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  seventh  session,  when  the  lATSE  appeared.  Chairman  Knight 
stated  (at  p.  8)  :  "The  committee  has  come  out  here,  and  we  have  30  days  to 
make  an  investigation  and  the  termination  and  decision." 

Again,  at  page  9,  when  I  inquired  whether  the  parties  would  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  rebut  the  case  presented  by  the  other  side,  Chairman  Knight 
I'esponded:  ''We  don't  anticipate  any  rebuttals,  because  it  connot  be  done  in  30 
days." 

Later,  when  I  urged  upon  the  committee  that  more  than  one  representative 
from  the  lATSE  would  be  necessary  for  a  proper  explanation  and  physical 
demonstration  of  tlie  work  being  performed  by  members  of  our  organization 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  visit  to  the  studios,  I  was  emphatically  reminded 
by  Chairman  Knight  that:  "*  *  *  time  is  valuable  in  this  case,  imder  our 
directive"  (p.  10). 

The  committee's  determination  by  the  very  terms  of  the  directive  became  its 
final  and  binding  decision.  No  continuing  avithority  was  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee, or  in  its  members,  collectively  or  individually,  and  when  the  decision 
was  filed,  its  powers  and  functions  ended. 

The  present  so-called  clarification,  therefore,  constitutes  an  attempt  by  a 
committee  no  longer  possessed  of  power  or  authority,  to  change  its  official  deci- 
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sion,  and  as  such  it  is  a  complete  nullity.  The  executive  council  itself,  at  the 
January  1946,  meeting  in  Miami,  which  I  attended  pursuant  to  invitation,  de- 
clined to  modify  or  "clarify"  the  committee's  decision  and  affirmed  it  in  all  re- 
spects, recognizing  that  the  committee's  decision  was  final  and  binding. 

At  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1945,  all  of  the  parties  agreed  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  committee  as  final  and  binding — and  part  of  that  agreement  was  the 
specific  time  limitation  upon  the  committee's  authority.  The  committee  ren- 
dered its  decision  within  the  time  limit  specified,  to  wit,  on  December  26,  1945. 
Notwthstanding  the  fact  that  the  decision  was,  in  many  important  aspects, 
unfavorable  to  the  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  abided 
by  its  terms  to  the  letter  and  to  our  detriment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  in  violation  of  their  solemn  agreement,  flaunted  the 
directive  and  the  decision,  and  by  disruptive  tactics  and  insidious  devices  sought 
to  bring  about  its  reversal.  Through  the  persistent  efforts  and  pressure  of 
Brother  William  L.  Hutcheson.  the  president  of  the  carpenters,  three  individual 
members  of  the  executive  council,  functus  officio  as  a  committee,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  authority  to  reverse  a  final  decision  under 
the  subterfuge  of  a  purported  "clarification." 

Significantly  enough,  Brother  Hutcheson  is  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  its  first  vice  president,  and  as  such 
is  in  a  dominant  position  to  influence  the  council's  actions  and  undertakings. 
When  Brother  Hutcheson  defied  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  refused 
to  abide  by  the  decision,  the  council  supinely  did  nothing.  Nevertheless,  up  to 
now,  we  have  been  content  to  make  no  mention  of  this  undue  advantage  accorded 
the  carpenters'  union  in  this  matter,  but  certainly  we  cannot  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  voicing  vigorous  complaint,  when  it  appears  that  the  three  individuals  in- 
volved, formerly  constituting  an  ofBcial  committee,  have  so  obviously  surrendered 
to  pressure,  even  to  the  point  of  assuming  to  act  in  the  absence  of  any  power  or 
authority  to  do  so.  In  this  connection.  I  think  it  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  brazen  tenor  of  the  communication  which  Brother  Hutcheson  sent  to  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  representing  the  employers,  in  which  he  requests  the  producers 
to  comply  with  "this  interpretation  and  all  future  interpretations."  In  agree- 
ing to  abide  by  the  Cincinnati  directive  of  the  executive  coimcil,  the  lATSE  did 
not  surrender,  to  the  council  or  any  committee  the  power  to  decide  its  jurisdiction 
in  the  studios  for  all  future  time. 

The  irregularity  tainting  this  recent  action  of  the  defunct  committee  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  undertook  to  render  this  so-called  clarification 
without  serving  in  advance  any  notice  on  the  international  union  of  its  intention 
so  to  act,  or  offering  us  the  right  of  a  hearing  on  connection  therewith.  No  copies 
of  the  report  filed  by  Organizer  Daniel  V.  Flannagan  under  date  of  August  9, 
1946,  or  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  carpenters  union,  referred  to  in  the  offend- 
ing document,  was  ever  served  upon  the  lATSE.  We  were  not  notified  or  re- 
quested to  appear  before  the  August  1946  session  of  the  executive  council  in 
Chicago.  In  consequence,  not  only  is  the  clarification  void  and  illegal  in  its 
inception,  because  of  the  complete  lack  of  power  in  these  three  individuals  to 
act  in  the  premises,  but  it  is  illegal  as  well  because  of  the  failure  to  offer  my 
organization  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  its  case. 

Moreover,  the  clarification  itself  is  basically  false  and  unsound  and  obviously 
arrived  at  through  a  process' of  reasoning  which  was  calculated  to  bring  about  a 
foregone  and  evidently  an  imposed  conclusion.  It  is  a  gross  distortion  of  every- 
day language  to  define  the  word  "erection"  as  meaning  "assemblage."  The  words 
"erection"  and  "assemblage"  each  have  well-defined  meanings  and  they  are  in 
no  way  synonymous.  According  to  Funk  &  Wagnall's  New  Standard  Dictionary, 
"erection"  means  "the  act  or  process  of  building  of  constructing  as  a  house  or 
other  structure."  On  the  other  hand,  "assemblage"  means  "the  act  of  fitting 
together  as  part  of  a  machine;  union  of  parts;  assembling."  Hence,  it  appears 
that  the  word  "erection"  is  a  broader  term  embracing  all  of  the  multiple  aspects 
of  the  making,  construction,  assembling,  and  setting  up  of  objects  or  structures. 
The  ordinary  reasonable  man  so  understands  the  term. 

The  whole  tenor  and  import  of  the  committee's  decision  of  December  26,  1945, 
is  destroyed  and  rendered  useless  and  impractical  by  the  narrow  and  erroneous 
interpretation  which  has  now  been  placed  on  the  word  "erection."  The  Decem- 
ber 26,  1945,  decision,  which  incorporated  the  "1926  agreement"  between  the 
carpenters  and  the  lATSE,  provided  that  the  lATSB  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  "erection  of  sets  on  stages,  except  as  provided  in  section  1."  Section  1 
provided  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  all  "trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages."     Un- 
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questionably,  if  all  tbat  was  allocated  to  the  lATSE  was  the  assemblage  of  sets, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  whatever  to  except  from  its  scope  of  activity 
"trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages."  Trim  and  millwork  are  not  involved 
in  "assemblage,"  but  they  are  involved  in  "erection." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  decision  of  December  26,  1945,  that  it  was  the  over-all 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  committee  to  allocate  to  the  carpenters  the  cari)entry 
work  on  permanent  constructions,  such  as  buildings  and  studios,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  only  on  temporary  structures  such  as  sets  on  stages.  The  limited  juris- 
diction assigned  to  the  carpenters  with  respect  to  sets  is  that  of  jperforming  the 
trim  and  millwork  thereon  and  the  construction  of  exterior  sets.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  making  of  miniature  sets,  the  making  of  "props"  (sec.  7,  Property  Build- 
ing), the  erection  (or  making)  of  sets  on  stages,  with  the  exception  of  trim  and 
millwork  thereon,  and  the  wrecking  of  all  sets,  whether  exterior  or  interior,  and 
the  erection  of  platforms  for  lamp  operators  and  cameramen  on  stages,  was 
assigned  to  the  lATSE. 

If  any  ambiguity  was  involved  in  that  decision — and  we  say  emphatically  that 
there  was  none— it  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  gross  distortion  of  commonly  under- 
stood language,  which  the  defunct  committee  has  now  indulged  in — language 
which,  moreover,  was  not  even  that  of  the  committee  itself,  but  employed  by  the 
parties  themselves  and  embodied  by  them  in  their  "1926  agreement."  For  the 
sake  of  harmony,  and  a  peaceable  relationship  between  the  parties  in  the  motion- 
picture  studios,  the  lATSE  entered  into  the  1926  agreement,  setting  forth  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  the  carpenters'  union  and  of  the  lATSE.  The  lATSB 
in  that  agreement  made  important  concessions  to  the  carpenters'  union  by  agree- 
ing to  relinquish  some  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it  had  traditionally  held,  both 
in  fact  and  under  prior  agreements.  The  jurisdiction  relinquished,  however,  went 
not  one  iota  further  than  to  give  to  the  carpenters'  union  the  right  to  construct 
exterior  sets  and  to  perform  "trim  and  millwork"  on  interior  sets.  This  entire 
matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  me  and  others  at  the  hearings  before  the 
committee — so  there  is  no  excuse  or  possible  claim  that  the  committee  misunder- 
stood. 

The  unwarranted,  illegal,  and  futile  interpretations  placed  upon  the  December 
26,  1945,  decision  by  those  individuals  constitutes  an  intolerable  encroachment 
upon  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE.  Organization  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  entire  moving-picture  industry  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
indomitable  efforts  exerted  and  considerable  expenses  incurred  by  the  lATSE. 
We  have  been  the  spearhead  of  the  opposition  against  the  concerted  and  re- 
peated attempts  of  Communist  and  CIO  organizers  to  capture  the  industry  away 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  If  the  so-called  clarification  were  en- 
forced, it  would  seriously  weaken  and  undermine  this  established  effectiveness 
and  strength  of  the  lATSE.  Neither  the  imions  nor  the  producers  can  possibly 
live  In  harmony  under  this  purported  "clarification."  Instead  of  maintaining 
peace,  where  disputes  had  been  rampant,  it  would  rekindle  the  dying  fires  and 
muddy  the  formerly  troubled  waters  in  Hollywood,  and  thus  lay  this  entire  field 
wide  open  to  the  unholy  conspiracy  to  cripple  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  the  studios.  After  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council  in  Chicago 
in  August  1945,  you  gave  your  assurance  that  a  committee  would  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subversive  activities  threatening  in  the  Hollywood  studios, 
but  to  date,  no  action  on  that  has  been  taken  by  you.  Instead,  tlie  council's 
actions  have  given  sustenance,  confidence,  and  courage  to  those  elements  in  the 
studios  which  have  thrived  on  internal  controversy. 

On  behalf  of  the  lATSE  I  vigorously  protest  this  recent  action  of  the  execu- 
tive council  and  of  the  three  individuals  who,  unlike  their  subscription  to  the 
original  decision,  do  not  even  sign  their  objectionable  statement  as  a  committee. 
Because  of  the  circumstances  bringing  it  about,  this  action  reflects  discreditably 
upon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  complete  nullity 
and  shall  be  ignored  by  us,  as  will  any  future  gratuitous  interpretations  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  deprivation  of  the  established  and  recognized  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lATSE  under  the  December  26,  1945,  directive.  We  shall  expect  the 
producers,  the  executive  council,  the  labor  organizations,  and  all  other  paities 
to  comply  fully  with  the  D;-cember  26,  1"45,  d;cisioii  ;!s  originally  i-enderod — 
that  was  their  agreement  in  Cincinnati,  and  they  must  live  up  to  their  word. 
The  carpenters,  no  more  than  the  alliance,  should  be  permitted  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it  too. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  was,  of  course,  recognized  by  me  that  the 
Cincinnati  directive  was  a  startling  and  unusual  procedure  in   the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor — but  the  lATSE  agreed  to  abide  by  tbat  directive — to  show 
our  sincere  desire  to  establisli  prompt  and  permanent  peace  in  Hollywood,  and 
in  the  justifiable  expectation  that,  when  the  executive  council  directed  that  the 
committee's  decision  (to  be  made  within  30  days)  was  to  be  "final  and  binding," 
the  executive  council  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  and  that  at  least  the  executive 
council  itself  would  abide  by  its  own  agreement.  Now,  however,  an  attempt  is 
being  made,  nearly  8  months  later,  to  modify  the  decision — and  that  attempt  is 
not  even  honestly  and  directly  made,  by  way  of  specific  amendment,  but  is  being 
made  dishonestly  and  indirectly  by  way  of  a  so-called  interpretation  or  clarifica- 
tion. I  regret  to  say  that  that  attempt  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  directive,  and 
has  shown  to  me  that  the  novel  procedure  adopted  by  the  executive  council  in 
Cincinnati  for  adjusting  this  jurisdictional  dispute  has  proved  to  be  an  utter 
failure — and  primarily,  if  not  solely,  because  the  council  itself  seems  to  be  ready 
to  ignore  or  violate  its  own  determination. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Richard  F.   Walsh, 
International  President. 

Mr,  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Cobb  lias  asked  that  the 
letty  of  August  27,  19i6,  from  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  Kichard  F.  Walsh,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  August  clarification  be  also  reproduced.  And  that  the 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Green  on  September  26,  1946,  to  Richard  F.  Walsh, 
acknowledging  the  letter  which  you  have  just  read,  Mr.  Luddy,  also 
be  included. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows)  : 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1946. 
Mr.  Richard  F.  Watsh, 

President,    International    Alliance    of    Theatrical    Stage    Employees    and 
Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  enclose  copy  of  a  statement  of  clarification  pre- 
pared by  Vice  Presidents  Knight,  Birthright,  and  Doherty  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  rendered  a  decision  in  the  jurisdictional  disputes  in 
the  motion  picture  studios  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  dated  December  26,  1945. 

Said  statement  is  self-explanatory  and  is  transmitted  to  you  as  a  matter  of 
information.  It  is  sent  you  by  direction  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 


Fraternally  yours, 


William  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


American  Federation  of  Labor, 

September  26,  1946. 
Mr.  Richard  F.  Walsh, 

President,  lATSE  and  MPMO  of  United  States  and  Canada, 
International  Building,  Neio  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  September 
19.  Be  assured  that  I  read  it  with  deep  interest  and  noted  carefully  the  opinions 
you  express  regarding  the  clarification  made  by  the  committee  of  the  executive 
council  who  dealt  with  and  handled  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  dispute. 

I  interpret  your  letter  as  meaning  that  the  situation  at  Hollywood  has  again 
become  acute  and  that  you  and  your  associates  representing  the  lATSE  will 
not  accept  or  comply  with  the  clarification  made  by  the  executive  council  com- 
mittee. 

I  will  present  your  letter  to  the  executive  council  when  it  meets  in  Chicago 
on  or  about  October  6. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WHiLiAM  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  move  we  adjourn  until 
9  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  I^ARNS.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  had  contemplated  a  meeting  in  the 
morning,  but  I  have  decided  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  hear- 
ing until  Monday  morning,  and  we  will  convene  at  9  a.  m.  Monday 


morning. 


(Whereupon,  at  4 :  25  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  on  August  25,  1947.) 


JUEISDICTIONAL  DISPUTES  IN  THE  MOTION-PICTUEE 

INDUSTKY 


MONDAY,   AUGUST   25,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 

Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  have  something  to  take  up 
with  us  first? 

Mr.  Kearns.  First  of  all,  I  notice  we  have  the  counsel  here  for 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Le^tt.  Matthew  M.  Levy.  _ 

Mr,  Kearns.  I  just  want  to  inform  you  the  procedure,  although 
probably  Mr.  Luddy  has  explained  to  you  any  questions  may  be  asked, 
but  th^y  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the  clerk  and  in  turn  to  the  coun- 
sel, and  if  you  will  follow  that  procedure  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  have  heard  and  read  about  it,  and  I  shall  follow  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought  out  in  this  hearing 
that  Mr .  Freeman  of  the  motion-picture  companies  is  a  native 
Georgian,  and  that  I,  representing  the  individual  carpenters,  am  a 
native  Georgian.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  the  Chair  that  Mr.  Levy 
also  is  a  native  Georgian,  so  we  can  proceed  with  Georgia  properly 
represented. 

Mr.  Luddy.  And,  of  course,  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  properly 
represented. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  finally  brought  counsel  down,  and 
I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Esterman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  Mr.  Esterman.  I  assume  you  are  familiar 
with  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Esterman.  I  am.  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  the  record  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Esterman 
appears  as  counsel  for  the  CSU. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

521 
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I  have  this  communication  to  read  into  the  record  this  morning, 
addressed  to  me,  which  is  as  follows : 

Last  Friday  you  and  Counsel  McCann  proposed  to  representatives  of  studio 
unions  and  studio  management  that  they  meet  and  settle  the  long,  costly  dispute. 

In  line  with  your  former  observations  during?  the  hearings  that  "absentee" 
leadership  on  all  sides  is  one  basic  cause  of  strife  in  the  film  industry,  you  pro- 
posed that  the  i-ank  and  file  members  of  the  unions  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  the  interunion  differences. 

We  agree  that  you  have  pointed  out  a  very  fundamental  weakness  in  motion 
picture  industrial  relations  and  we  believe  that  your  suggestion  of  settlement 
conferences  between  local  management  and  studio  workers  themselves  can  be 
the  key  to  peace  and  full  production  in  the  industry. 

We  sincerely  accept  the  spirit  of  your  proposal  and  the  challenge  it  presents 
to  all  leaders  in  Hollywood.  We  are  confident  that  the  members  of  our  unions 
will  cooperate  in  any  practical  program  for  putting  it  into  practice,  and  we  stand 
ready  to  meet  with  you  at  any  time  to  discuss  further  possible  steps  for  putting 
this  proposal  into  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
By  Heiebert  K.  Soreell,  President. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  letter  entered  into  the  record  as  submitted 
by  Mr.  Sorrell,  and  as  chairman  I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Sorrell  and 
his  union  for  takin<?  that  outstanding  step  in  the  right  direction,  at 
least. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  many  references  made 
and  questions  have  been  repeatedly  asked  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  we  were  going  to  have  Mr.  Hutcheson  here  as  a  witness.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  make  a  record  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  com- 
mittee to  secure  his  presence. 

We  issued  a  subpena  for  Mr.  Hutcheson  on  the  19th  day  of  July. 
I  have  a  letter  dated  July  22,  1947,  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
United  States  marshal,  southern  district  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis, 
which  is  addressed  to  you  and  it  states : 

Enclosed  please  find  subpena  issued  for  the  appearance  of  William  L.  Hutche- 
son before  your  committee,  with  marshal's  return. 

A  diligent  effort  was  made  to  accomplish  personal  service  upon  this  witness 
but  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  reported  out  of  the  city  and  the  deputy  was  unable  to 
ascertain  either  at  his  office  or  at  his  home  where  he  was  or  when  he  would 
return  to  Indianapolis.     Service  by  copy  was  made  under  the  circumstances. 

If  we  can  serve  the  committee  further  in  this  matter  we  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JtTLIUS   J.   WiCHSER, 

United  States  marshal. 

On  arriving  in  this  city  we  requested  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Cobb 
did  everything  that  he  could  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Hutche- 
son. We  then  heard  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., 
and  w-e  issued  a  subpena  and  sent  it  air  mail  to  the  marshal  in  Wash- 
ington, and  he  made  a  diligent  effort  to  serve  that  subpena  but  missed 
Mr.  Hutcheson  by  1  hour  because  he  was  flying  in  his  private  plane. 

I  just  wanted  to  dispose  of  that  so  that  everyone  will  know  that  the 
committee  has  do]ie  its  best  to  secure  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to  clear  up  two  or  three 
little  matters  which  are  pending.  You  have  received  a  great  many 
letters,  as  has  the  counsel,  from  people  who  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  Hollvwood  strike.  You  gave  me  the  file  on  Saturday  which  I  have 
gone  over  as  carefully  as  I  can,  and  do  not  pretend  to  have  digested 
all  of  it,  but  from  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  I 
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want  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  you  by 
this  union  and  have  the  correspondence  wliich  is  attached  to  this  letter 
received  as  a  reference  exhibit,  so  that  we  will  have  the  time  to  examine 
it  when  we  return  to  Washino:ton  and  go  thoroughly  into  their  griev- 
ances.   This  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Inteenational  Union  of  Operating  Engineees, 

August  20,  1947. 
Mr.  Carroll  Kearns, 

Chairman,  Cotigressional  Investigating  Committee, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sib:  The  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Local  Union 
No.  12  and  No.  63,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  additional  information  be  placed  in  your  committee's  hands 
regarding  the  labor  disputes  surrounding  the  motion  picture  industry. 

We  feel  that  the  information  that  has  been  divulged  in  the  present  hearing  is 
mainly  the  information  of  two  or  three  powerful  crafts,  who  are  using  their 
power  to  gain  additional  power.  Should  the  carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
teamsters,  and  lATSE  come  to  a  settlement  over  the  jurisdiction  that  has  been 
given  so  much  publicity,  only  a  minor  part  of  the  conflict  taking  place  in  the 
motion  picture  studios  will  have  been  settled.  The  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  have  many  members  employed  in  the  motion  picture  studios 
who  are  forced  to  first  affiliate  with  one  organization  and  then  another,  as  well 
as  being  locked  out  of  the  studios  entirely  at  times,  depending  upon  which  of 
the  large  international  unions  is  in  power  at  that  time.  This  is  an  unbearable 
situation,  and  the  people  involved  in  the  situation  have  homes  and  families  to 
care  for  as  well  as  any  other  individual. 

The  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  have  endeavored  to  correct 
this  situation  for  a  period  of  8%  years.  Promises  have  been  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  international  unions  involved 
in  this  case,  but  not  one  single  thing  has  been  done  to  date  that  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  members  of  our  organization,  except  to  heap  more  hardship  upon  them. 

We  feel  that  this  information  should  be  placed  in  your  hands,  and  is  enclosed 
in  the  form  of  a  brief  that  will  give  all  details  surrounding  this  issue.  We  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  appear  before  your  committee  at  any  time  or  place,  and  we 
hope  that  your  committee  will  grant  us  that  privilege,  and  that  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  matter  immediately. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  O.  Wilson 
(Acting  for  J.  C.  Fitzgerald), 

International  Representative. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  for  this  letter,  the  rest  of  these  en- 
closures are  to  be  reference  exhibits. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  wanted  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a 
great  deal  of  data,  pictures,  so  forth,  with  respect  to  the  strike  which 
took  place  in  Hollywood.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  Flashes  of 
January  1947,  which  I  will  ask  to  be  received  in  evidence  for  refer- 
ence purposes  only,  which  shows  something  of  the  mass  picketing 
and  some  of  the  action  pictures  during  the  recent  strike.  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  be  burdened  with  having  individual  witnesses 
describe  those  incidents. 

(The  magazine  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  received  over  the  week  end 
a  doctor's  certificate  asking  for  the  excuse  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Laing. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Laing  has  been  under  my  professional  care 
the  past  year  by  reason  of  bronchial  asthma  with  cardiac  weakness. 
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He  was  seen  this  morning  in  an  acute  attack  of  asthma:  and  because  of  this, 
it  was  recommended  to  him  that,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  medication,  he  avoid 
all  nervous  excitement  and  strain. 

Mr.  Laing  has  attended  our  hearings  under  the  power  of  subpena 
for  the  last  2  weeks  and  has  been  here  daily.  He  thinks  the  atmosphere, 
the  want  of  oxygen,  has  helped  to  cause  "this.  With  your  permission, 
I  have  excused  him  from  appearing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  McMahon,  if  he  is  present, 
from  the  University  of  California. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  McCann.  He  isn't  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  study  which 
has  been  submitted  to  me  that  has  been  conducted  by  students  at  the 
University  of  California  with  respect  to  the  current  labor  strife  in 
Hollywood.  There  are  a  number  of  chapters  which  we  might  be 
interested  in  only  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  background. 

But  among  these  chapters  there  is  one  entitled  "The  Situation  as 
Interpreted  by  the  lATSE."  Chapter  VI  is  "The  Situation  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Authors." 

I  feel  that,  since  this  is  a  study  by  scholars  whose  job  it  is  to  try 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  who  certainly  should  be  disinterested  in  re- 
gard to  the  outcome  or  as  to  which  union  secures  the  power  to  repre- 
sent the  laborers,  that  this  particular  chapter  should  be  reproduced 
in  the  record,  and  that  the  rest  of  this  study  should  be  received  as  a 
reference  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

VI.  The  Situation  as  Intekpeeted  by  the  Authors 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  in  order  before  presenting  a  synopsis  of  what 
the  authors  judge  to  be  an  impartial  determination  of  the  "facts"  of  the  Hollywood 
studio  controversy  of  1946-47.  The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
fused by  this  time  as  to  precisely  what  transpired  in  Hollywood  and  why  it 
occurred.  The  ^^veat  range  of  interpretations  placed  upon  the  actual  occurrences 
by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  has  already  been  described.  In  this  welter  of 
contradictory  views  there  must  be  incontrovertible  facts  which  withstand  partisan 
misconstruction :  facts  which,  when  determined,  can  yield  a  clear  picture  of  the 
forcers  at  work  which  have  prevented  any  suitable  settlement ;  facts  which,  once 
admitted  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  can  provide  a  sound  basis  for  adjudi- 
cating the  respective  differences  and  establishing  a  satisfactory  working 
arrangement. 

As  investigators,  free  of  the  vested  interests  and  animosities  arising  out  of  a 
historical  connection  with  the  situation,  we  are  confident  that  a  reasonable 
determination  of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  go  far  toward  enlightening  all  parties 
on  the  dangers  of  holding  to  their  unilateral  interpretation.  The  complete  lack 
of  trust  among  the  participants  in  the  motives  of  their  present  opponents  is  sin- 
gularly apparent  throughout  the  views  of  the  parties  interviewed.  While  we  feel 
that  a  mere  appeal  to  such  an  intangible  as  good  will  would  be  most  naive  and 
unrealistic,  the  point  is  certainly  worthy  of  mention.  Successful  union-manage- 
ment relations  in  all  of  their  ramifications,  including  interunion  rivalries,  can 
only  rest  upon  mutual  respect  and  confidence  among  all  parties.  It  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  such  a  condition  in  the  future  which  has  moved  us  to  document 
only  in  the  most  limited  way  the  views  presently  held  by  the  persons  we  have 
Interviewed. 

In  the  same  way  it  would  serve  little  purpose  for  us  to  place  undue  stress  upon 
our  view  that  the  present  Hollywood  situation  contains  many  elements  that  are 
evil  in  human  relations,  and  most  assuredly  prejudicial  to  industrial  peace.  The 
most  tenuous  pretexts  have  been  seized  upon  on  different  occasions  by  all  three 
groups  involved  in  this  work  dispute  and  misrepresented  as  facts  for  the  purpose 
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of  furthering  an  immediate  interest  to  the  detriment  of  general  prosperity  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  unnecessary  to  belabor  the  disputants  with  recriminations  or 
indictments,  since  our  task  is  not  to  moralize,  but  to  study  this  situation  with  a 
view  toward  making  a  constructive  contribution. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  only  as  far  as  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  1945  strike  to  set  our  observations  in  an  appropriate 
context.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  roots  of  today's  trouble  extend  beyond  1043, 
but  the  essential  pattern  can  be  traced  adequately  from  the  date  of  the  start 
of  the  controversy  over  the  recognition  of  the  Internaional  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  local  1321,  as  the  legitimate  bargaining  agent  for  the  set  decoratoi"s. 
The  history  of  this  struggle  is  described  in  complete  detail  in  the  NLRB  report 
on  the  award  which  eventually  certitied  locpl  1421.  At  the  hearings  on  the 
determination  of  the  bargaining  agent,  all  parties  were  accorded  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  their  views  lor  the  record  and  consideration  by  the  NLRB,  and 
we  accept  the  Board's  findings  of  fact  as  valid  authority  for  citation.  Our  own 
inquiries  in  every  quarter  strengthen  our  conviction  that  the  set  decorators' 
dispute  must  be  imderstood  for  an  appreciation  ot  the  current  controversy,  since 
virtually  all  of  the  informants  interrogated  referred  often  to  the  background  and 
developments  of  the  1945  strike  in  describing  their  attitude  toward  the  current 
work  stoppage. 

With  reference  to  the  decorators,  dispute,  the  facts  are  these:  In  1913,  the 
Society  of  Set  Decorators,  Illustrators,  and  Designers  voted  to  dissolve  their 
independent  union  and  affiliate  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  as  local  1421. 
They  were  accepted  by  the  painters  and  that  agency  iJroceeded  to  negotiate 
for  them  for  the  duration  of  their  contract.  But  the  lATSE,  viewing  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  CSU  with  alarm,  opposed  this  affiliation  and  subsequently  urged 
the  producers  in  the  strongest  terms  to  repudiate  local  1421  as  the  decorators' 
bargaining  agency.  The  history  of  the  dispute  is  extremely  complicated  but,  in 
effect,  this  is  what  occurred. 

When  the  painters'  local  filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
an  election  among  the  set  decorators,  the  lATSE  intervened ;  and,  since  the 
policy  of  the  NLKB  at  that  time  precluded  intervention  in  a  dispute  between 
associate  unions  in  the  AFL,  the  Board  refused  to  hold  a  certification  election. 
Eventually,  because  of  a  strike  threat,  the  AVar  Labor  Board  intervened  early 
in  1945  and  an  arbitrator  issued  a  recommendation  to  the  producers  to  deal 
with  local  1421  until  an  NLRB  election  could  be  held.  The  producers  refused 
to  accei)t  the  award  and  finally  requested  an  NLRB  certification  election,  over 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  controversy  had  started.  When  the  producers  refused 
to  comply  with  the  WLB  arbitration  award  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
of  which  local  1421  was  a  member,  called  a  strike  to  enforce  its  bargaining 
claim.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  a  prolonged  legal  controversy  involving  the 
legitimacy  of  the  votes  of  the  strikers  on  one  hand  and  those  of  the  replacements 
on  the  other.  A  formula  for  settling  the  controversy  was  developed  within  a 
month  after  the  strike  began  but  the  NLRB  did  not  reach  a  decision  on  procedure 
until  October  of  1945.  The  votes  of  both  strikers  and  replacements  were  counted 
and  local  1421  emerged  victorious. 

In  the  meantime,  the  strike  had  grown  more  and  more  bitter,  and  early  in 
October  severe  violence  broke  out  on  the  picket  lines,  particularly  at  Warner  Bros, 
studio.  A  secondary  result  of  this  ill-feeling  was  a  crystallization  of  many  juris- 
dictional issues  involving  the  lATSE  and  several  other  studio  unions,  especially 
members  of  the  conference.  In  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  industry,  which  the 
removal  to  the  original  cause  of  the  strike  failed  to  do,  the  AFL  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  met  in  Cincinnati  and  set  up  conditions  for  a  return  to  work.  One  of 
the  Cincinnati  agreements  included  the  establishment  of  the  three-man  arbitra- 
tion committee  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections.  All  parties  agreed  to  accept 
the  committee's  decision  as  final  and  binding.  Out  of  the  award  eventually  handed 
down  by  this  committee  on  December  26,  1945,  the  present  controversy  developed 
over  the  intent  of  the  committee  as  expressed  in  somewhat  ambiguous  and  con- 
tradictory terms  defining  the  jurisdictional  lines  'between  the  lATSE  and  the 
carpenters.  It  seems  evident  that  the  particular  issue  of  set  construction  which 
had  not  been  a  subject  of  dispute  for  many  years  would  never  have  arisen  to 
plague  the  industry  except  for  the  atmosphere  of  intense  bitterness  which  sur- 
vived the  1945  strike. 

Except  by  resorting  to  an  admission  that  the  producers  were  forced  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  lATSE  in  the  decorators  dispute,  it  is  diflScult  to  justify 
their  refusal  to  accept  local  1421  as  the  appropriate  bargaining  agency  at  an  early 
date.    But  such  an  argument  is  open  to  objection  both  on  grounds  of  logic  and  ex- 
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pediency.  If  the  producers  had  put  the  representation  issue  to  the  test  in  the 
lirst  place,  they  would  have  been  in  a  strong  position  to  refuse  any  claims  of  the 
lATSE.  When  the  issue  first  arose,  the  Nation  was  in  the  trying  phase  of  World 
War  II,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  alleged  power  of  the  self-confessed 
patriotic  lATSE  to  close  the  theaters  of  the  producers  could  have  been  exercised. 
As  a  member  of  the  AFL,  bound  to  a  nonstrike  pledge  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
an  issue  of  representation  could  hardly  have  provided  sufficient  provocation  for 
the  lATSE  either  to  call  out  its  own  decentralized  patriotic  members  or  to  mar- 
shal the  power  of  official  or  public  opinion  in  support  of  its  position.  By  submit- 
ting so  readily  to  the  wishes  of  the  lATSE  against  the  obvious  will  of  the  individ- 
uals involved,"  the  producers  truly  raised  a  monster  which  has  continued  to  plague 
them  sorely  down  to  the  present  date.  We  hnd,  therefore,  that  the  basic  root  of 
the  present  strike  is  to  be  found  in  the  ill-feeling  which  developed  out  of  the  1945 

strike. 

Proceeding  to  the  present  controversy,  the  next  point  of  discussion  must  be 
the  December  26  directive.  Prior  to  the  award  of  the  three-man  committee,  work 
had  been  resumed  in  the  studios  and  a  less  provocative  document  from  the  hands 
of  the  jurisdictional  arbitrators  would  have  done  much  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
remained  from  the  1945  strike.  In  every  other  instance,  the  lATSE  gracefully 
accepted  its  losses  in  jurisdiction  which  followed  the  award.  It  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  committee  had  no  intention  of  upsetting  the  industry  with  its 
finding  with  respect  to  on-set  construction.  It  had  been  appointed  to  promote 
peace  and  not  discord  with  its  deliberations.  It  selected  the  most  convenient 
formula  for  minimizing  the  adjustments  in  jurisdiction  which  were  to  be  made 
by  it.  Of  the  three  alternative  bases  for  settlement  available  to  it,  the  committee 
ruled  out  the  recommendation  of  a  vertical  union,  or  a  horizontal  combination 
on  craft  lines,  and  selected  the  least  controversial  basis  for  settlement,  respect 
of  former  agreements,  and  accepted  practices  in  the  industry. 

In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  complexity  of  organization  within  the  produc- 
tion sphere,  it  may  reasonably  be  arirued  that  the  very  brief  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation of  the  committee  was  less  than  adequate  tor  a  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  issues.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  committee  did  a  satisfactory  job  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  matters  which  were  submitted  to  it  for  review.  From  the  start 
it  was  handicapped  because  its  agenda  did  not  include  all  of  the  issues  then  in 
dispute  among  the  unions.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  all  but  one  of  the  issues 
which  it  attempted  to  settle  were  successfully  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreement.  With  respect  to  the  controversy  over  set  construction, 
however,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  committee  specifically  intended  to  make 
any  finding  in  the  matter,  for  the  struggle  over  set  construction  rose  out  of  gen- 
eral provisions  regarding  carpenters'  jurisdiction  and  not  out  of  a  specific  finding 
on  the  subject.  When  the  award  was  promulgated,  the  implications  with  respect 
to  set  construction  came  as  a  blow  to  all  parties,  chagrin  for  the  carpenters, 
pleasant  surprise  for  the  lATSE,  and  complete  confusion  for  the  producers. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  was  not  without  a  basis  for  its  finding.  The  1925 
agreement  was  consulted  by  the  committee  as  a  guide,  and  the  allocation  of 
work  between  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  incorporated  in  that  agreement  was 
reaffirmed.  Unfortunately  the  1925  agreement's  provisions  did  not  correspond 
with  the  accepted  practices  of  the  industry  in  1945,  and  consequently  when  the 
old  allocation  of  construction  work  was  invoked  again  in  the  tense  atmosphere 
following  the  1945  strike,  an  explosion  was  the  inevitable  result.  The  arbitration 
award  of  the  three-man  committee  was  conceded  to  be  the  last  word  on  jurisdic- 
tion pending  the  establishment  of  penuanent  industry  arbitration  machinery  for 
jurisdictional  problems,  and  it  was  so  out  of  line  with  reasonable  expectations  on 
this  issue  of  set  construction  that  renewed  strike  was  unavoidable. 

As  far  as  the  provisions  which  were  made  a  matter  of  dispute  are  concerned, 
with  the  exception  of  the  CSU,  all  parties  in  the  trade  agree  that  it  clearly  trans- 
fers on-set  construction  from  the  carpenters  to  the  lATSE.  But  except  for  the 
lATSE,  none  of  the  parties  interviewed  regard  this  particular  pronouncement  of 
the  "three  wise  men"  as  logical  or  expedient.  The  issue  of  set  construction  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  gone  to  the  carpenters  by  default  regardless  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1925  agTeement ;  and,  in  the  light  of  established  legal  opin- 
ion in  many  other  matters  such  as  real  estate,  this  view  is  soundly  held.  As 
our  second  finding,  therefore,  we  maintain  that  the  determination  of  on-set  juris- 
diction in  the  December  26  award  was  contrary  to  established  practices  and  cus- 
toms of  the  industry  and  also  contrary  to  the  general  frame  of  reference  with 
which  the  counuittee  approached  its  task.  While  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
minds  of  the  committee  and  impossible  to  elicit  an  unequivocal  statement  from 
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them  at  this  date  in  view  of  the  storm  which  has  hurst  since  the  original  publica- 
tion of  their  award,  it  seems  clear  that  the  transfer  of  the  set-construction  jobs 
was  inadvertent  and  unintentional,  regardless  of  the  interpretation  which  might 
be  drawn  from  their  words  to  implement  such  a  transition. 

Two  possible  criticisms  of  the  carpenters'  refusal  to  accept  the  award  can  be, 
and  have  been,  advanced.  First,  they  never  liad  a  legal  claim  to  the  on-set  con- 
struction, in  view  of  the  1925  agreement ;  and,  second,  the.v  failed  to  abide  by  their 
agreement  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  arbitration  committee. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  above  about  the  relative  merits  of  agreements  and  prac- 
tices as  matters  of  justice,  it  is  clear  that  we  regard  the  first  argument  with  skep- 
ticism. Usage  and  custom  are  as  much  determinants  of  legality  as  a  written 
instrument  whose  administration  depends  upon  circumstances  as  well  as  verbiage. 
It  has  not  been  anywhere  denied,  even  by  the  lATSE,  that  tlie  carpenters  did  this 
work  for  many  years.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  that  the  carpenters'  per- 
formance of  on-set  construction  operations  was  a  matter  of  dispute  prior  to  the 
award.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  was  no  friction  or  dispute  between  the 
carpenters  and  lATSE  locals  on  other  matters,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  1925 
allocation  of  set  construction  followed  the  award  and  did  not  precede  or  invite  it 

Undue  emphasis  on  the  refusal  of  the  carpenters  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  award  seems  more  justified  by  a  passion  for  literal  interpretation  than  a 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  award  on  set  construction  ran 
counter  to  the  whole  philosophy  underlying  the  approach  of  the  three-man  com- 
mittee, so  that  an  appeal  to  its  application  in  favor  of  either  party  could  be  made 
in  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  tlie  award's  provisions.  Neither  an  experienced  prac- 
titioner of  industrial  relations  nor  a  student  of  social  dynamics  would  expect  that 
a  mandate  which  violated  the  basic  predilections  of  a  group  affected  by  it  could 
be  enforced  by  any  means  short  of  force. 

Unions  are  associations  which  find  their  root  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  social 
forces  of  our  day,  the  urge  to  protect  a  job.  Until  every  means  of  defense  has  been 
exhausted  by  a  union  leader  to  safeguard  what  is  widely  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  a  large  group,  he  cannot  return  to  his  group  on  acceptable  terms. 
To  be  sure,  the  carpenters  seized  upon  a  tenuous  pretext  in  arguing  that  the  award 
was  being  misconstrued  by  the  producers ;  for.  granting  the  ambiguity  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  award  certainly  leans  most  heavily  in  the  direction  of  the  lATSB. 
For  this  element  of  opportunism  and  expediency,  the  carpenters  are  to  be  con- 
demned, but  the  issue  does  not  begin  or  end  with  this  particular  fact. 

By  the  admission  of  the  producers  the  decision  to  interpret  the  December  26 
directive  in  favor  of  the  lATSE  did  not  rest  upon  abstract  considerations  of  jus- 
tice. The  lATSE  received  the  allocation  of  work  by  virtue  of  its  superior  power 
over  the  producers  largely  because  of  an  ability  to  embarrass  the  producers  finan- 
cially by  calling  a  strike  among  the  motion-picture  projectors.  Power  politics 
and  not  equity,  therefore,  set  the  tone  for  the  determination  of  this  as  well  as 
other  matters  in  the  Hollywood  industrial-relations  arena.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  nurture  of  this  present  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the  producers' 
acquiescence  to  the  lATSE  on  at  least  one  other  occasion  (the  decorators'  repre- 
sentation issue).  The  end  result  of  that  unfortunate  excursion  away  from  sound 
union-management  relations  is  the  present  struggle  for  power  with  the  producers 
themselves  in  the  middle.  What  the  cost  of  these  measures  will  eventually  be 
can  be  estimated  by  one  small  part  of  the  total,  $7,000,000  in  severance  pay  to 
replacements  in  1945. 

Our  third  finding  of  fact  therefore  may  be  stated  thus.  The  carpenters  re- 
fused to  accept  the  allocation  of  work  laid  down  by  the  committee  in  its  Decem- 
ber 26  directive  for  reasons  otlier  than  the  alleged  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
of  the  award.  The  carpenters  appealed  to  the  general  framework  of  the  award 
and  not  its  specific  provisions.  Insofar  as  their  rejection  of  its  terms  was 
based  upon  accepted  practices,  and  insofar  as  the  basis  for  discrimination 
against  the  carpenters  in  the  administration  of  the  award  rested  upon  punitive 
threats  by  the  lATSE,  their  position  was  morally  defensible.  The  carpenters' 
position  is  further  strengthened  by  their  acceptance  of  the  December  directive 
under  protect  until  the  eventual  arrival  of  a  clarification  of  the  award  in  August 
1946. 

The  strike  of  the  CSU  for  wages  and  hours  in  July  of  1946  has  a  minor  bear- 
ing upon  the  dispute  under  review.  According  to  the  MPA,  this  dispute  was  the 
result  of  jurisdictional  factors.  Although  a  strong  jui'isdictional  rivalry  be- 
tween the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  a  Federal  local  of  the 
AFL  had  existed  until  the  end  of  June  of  1945,  the  fact  is  that  this  issue  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  on  June  28  by  reference  to  the  NLRB. 
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Actually,  therefore,  the  air  was  clear  of  CSU  jurisdictional  claims  on  July  1, 
1946,  when  Mr.  Sorrell  ordered  a  strike  for  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions.  Furthermore,  the  participation  of  the  lATSE  within  24  hours  after 
the  start  of  the  strike,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  economic  nature  of  the 
strike  by  the  Los  Angeles  teamsters  union  local,  repudiate  any  claim  as  to  its 
jurisdictional  nature.  Our  fourth  finding  of  fact  therefore  is  that  the  July 
strike  in  the  studios  was  not  a  jurisdictional  conflict  but  a  strike  for  higher 
wages. 

One  of  the  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  this  strike  to  which  the  CSU 
agreed  was  a  promise  by  all  of  the  unions  to  refrain  from  work  stoppages  "for 
the  next  30  days,  or  until  arbitration  machinery  is  set  up."  This  so-called 
interim  agreement  looked  forward  to  the  signing  of  2-year  contracts,  com- 
mencing January  1,  1946,  and  terminating  on  December  31,  1947.  No  such  con- 
tracts were  ever  concluded. 

The  significance  of  this  interim  agreement  lies  in  its  violation  by  the  carpen- 
ters local  in  their  attempt  to  enforce  the  August  16  clarification  of  the  December 
award.  Almost  S  months  after  the  three-man  committee  had  handed  down  the 
controversial  finding  on  set  construction,  they  issued  a  so-called  clarification  of 
their  original  findings.  Like  the  document  it  was  intended  to  elaborate,  this 
clarification  was  ambiguous  and  obscure.  It  did  not  deal  with  the  controversial 
subject  of  set  construction  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms. 

Since  the  committee  which  issued  this  clarification  did  not  further  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  studio  construction  at  first-hand,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  phraseology  was  at  once  an  effort  to  retain  the  original  intent  and  an  effort 
to  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the  earlier  award.  In  the  considered  judgment 
of  well-informed  parties,  the  clarification  failed  to  accomplish  either  purpose. 
In  effect  it  disturbed  a  relatively  peaceful  situation  and  led  directly  to  the 
sequence  of  events  which  has  produced  a  10-month  work  stoppage  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions. 

The  unfavorable  reception  accorded  to  the  clarification  was  partly  the  result 
of  the  method  by  which  it  was  distributed.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hutcheson  accom- 
panied the  clarification,  which  ended  with  these  disturbing  words  : 

"I  trust  that  the  producers  will  accept  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  future 
interpretations,  and  see  that  they  are  observed." 

Any  mention  of  further  clarification  plunged  the  producers  and  the  lATSB 
executives  into  a  panic. 

The  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  clarification  finds  it  in  support  of 
the  carpenters'  contention  that  they  should  construct  all  sets,  while  the  lATSE 
should  only  assemble  sets  prefabricated  by  the  carpenters.  But  the  lATSE  found 
the  same  resort  to  tortuous  dialectic  expedient  in  the  case  of  the  clarification 
that  the  carpenters  had  found  in  the  case  of  the  original  award.  When  served 
with  a  demand  by  the  carpenters  to  administer  the  clarification  in  their  favor, 
the  producers  refused  to  comply  and  justified  their  stand  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  lATSE,  plus  legal  arguments  which  denied  that  the  clarification  could  be  a 
legal  document. 

The  end  result  of  this  policy  was  again  a  serious  break-down  in  union-manage- 
ment relations.  To  enforce  the  clarification,  the  carpenters  resorted  to  work 
stoppages  on  sets  where  the  controversial  issue  arose.  Our  fifth  finding  of  fact, 
therefore,  is  that  the  producers  refused  to  accord  an  equal  degree  of  credibility 
to  the  arguments  of  the  carpenters  when  applied  to  the  clarification  as  they  ac- 
corded to  similar  arguments  of  the  lATSE  when  applied  to  the  original  award. 
The  apparent  reason  for  this  course  of  action  was  fear  of  punitive  action  by  the 
lATSE. 

The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  producers  leads  directly  to  our  sixth  finding 
of  fact,  that  the  carpenters  and  painters  violated  their  pledge  in  the  interim 
agreement  to  refrain  from  work  stoppages  on  any  question  of  work  allocation. 
Whether  this  work  stoppage  is  to  be  considered  a  strike  is  a  matter  of  some 
controversy.  There  is  considerable  opinion  both  to  deny  and  affirm  the  true 
strike  character  of  such  action.  We  prefer  to  identify  the  incident  as  a  work 
stoppage.  Since  this  original  work  stoppage  action  was  taken  only  by  the  car- 
penters, it  cannot  be  termed  a  strike  by  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

The  eventual  consequence  of  this  work  stoppage  by  the  carpenters  and 
painters  was  their  complete  dismissal  on  September  26  by  all  major  studios. 
Again  the  nature  of  the  action  is  open  to  controversy  by  wa.v  of  definition.  Since 
it  was  retaliatory  action  in  response  to  the  original  overt  move  on  the  part  of  the 
carpenters  it  might  not  be  called  a  lock-out.     Insofar  as  it  applied  to  all  car- 
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penters  and  painters  irrespective  of  their  occupation  in  the  studios,  it  may  be 
called  a  lock-out.  The  question  of  definition  is  in  any  case  subordinate  to  the 
general  circumstances  involved  in  the  whole  situation. 

Since  the  members  of  the  CSU  i-espected  the  picket  lines  of  the  carpenters  and 
painters,  one  further  question  may  be  explored  in  this  matter  of  definition.  The 
authors  ai'e  anxious  to  avoid  the  use  of  loose  terminology,  particularly  when  no 
clear-cut  usage  of  the  tei-ms  can  be  invoked.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  .supporting  action  of  the  conference  locals  other  than  the  car- 
penters and  painteiis  may  justifiably  be  called  a  sympathetic  strike,  rather  than 
simply  respect  of  picket  lines. 

Our  final  finding  of  fact  covers  the  period  from  September  26  through  April 
16.  Except  for  one  telegram  from  the  MPA  to  the  CSU  on  November  15  there 
was  no  official  di.scussion  of  issues  between  the  producers  and  the  CSU.  The 
telegram  which  was  sent  in  November  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  section 
devoted  to  explicit  criticism  of  the  producers'  interpretation.  At  this  point  it 
will  simply  be  observed  that  we  find  no  evidence  of  an  effort  by  the  producers 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  members  of  the  CSU,  until  the  invitation  to 
open  negotiations  on  April  16. 

We  define  bargaining  in  the  accepted  use  of  the  term  to  include  frequent 
meetings  of  the  parties,  face  to  face  across  a  table,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
conditions  of  employment.  It  is  clear  that  the  CSU  repeatedly  sought  such 
conferences  but  that  no  such  conferences  were  arranged.  The  conclusion  of  a 
bargain  is  not  essential  to  the  conduct  of  bargaining,  though  obviously  the  for- 
mer cannot  ensue  without  the  condition  of  the  latter.  Regardless  of  the  apparent 
futility  of  such  procedures,  meetings  are  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that 
collective  bargaining  was  practiced.  No  such  meetings  took  place.  The  burden 
for  this  deficiency  must  rest  with  the  producers  and  not  with  the  CSU. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  criticism  of  the  arguments  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict, 
outlined  in  the  preceding  sections,  a  summary  of  our  own  conclusions  and  find- 
ings of  fact  is  in  order.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  conclusions  are 
based  not  only  on  the  views  of  the  disputants  but  on  the  advices  and  interpreta- 
tions of  informed  spokesmen  familiar  with  the  ramifications  of  the  current  Holly- 
wood situation.  After  the  following  sections  of  detailed  criticism  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  producers,  the  CSU  and  the  lATSE,  we  shall  review  the  inter- 
pretations of  those  parties  whose  views  may  be  classified  as  expert  because  of 
industry  associations  or  other  connections  with  the  parties  involved  in  the  1946-^7 
controversy.  By  way  of  review,  therefore,  we  have  found  the  following  salient 
facts : 

1.  The  1946-47  strike  arose  directly  out  of  the  antagonisms  which  developed 
in  the  1945  strike. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  December  26,  1945,  award  which  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  over  set  construction  were  contrary  to  accepted  practices  in  the 
motion-picture  industry  and  contrary  to  the  general  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
AFL  arbitration  committee. 

3.  The  carpenters  refused  to  accept  the  allocation  of  work  indicated  by  the 
December  award  because  of  other  considerations  than  the  alleged  ambiguity 
of  the  terms  of  the  award. 

4.  The  strike  in  July  of  1946,  which  has  been  portrayed  as  jurisdictional  by 
the  producers,  was  cimcerned  with  economic  aims. 

5.  Because  of  pressure  from  the  lATSE,  the  producers  refused  to  apply 
the  same  tests  to  the  clarification  of  August  1946  which  were  applied  to  the 
December  award. 

6.  The  carpenters  and  painters  violated  the  no-work-stoppage  clauses  of  the 
interim  agreement  of  July  1946  to  which  they  were  signatories. 

7.  From  September  1946  to  April  16,  1947,  the  producers  failed  to  indulge  in 
collective  bargaining  with  the  CSU  to  expedite  settlement  of  the  present 
controversy. 

The  above  summary  does  not  constitute  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  considered  as  factual.  But  the  foi'egoing  list  does  embrace 
the  important  controversial  points  about  which  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  The  inability  of  the  disputants  and  outside  parties  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment is  largely  determined  by  a  lack  of  agreement  on  tiie  above  list  of  funda- 
mentals. The  acceptance  of  the  above  findings  by  all  of  the  three  parties  would 
involve  a  compromise  by  each  on  certain  points.  It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  such  compromises  are  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  successful  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  outstanding  issues  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of  sound  union- 
management  relations  in  the  Hol]ywo(Kl  production  sphere. 
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The  lu'xt  three  sections  describe  in  detail  our  reasons  for  adopting  the  fore- 
going findings  because  of  the  rejection  of  some  and  tlie  acceptance  of  otlier  views 
of  each  of  tlie  disputants. 

(The  study  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  order  of  business,  as  I  understand 
it  for  tliis  week,  is  that  Mr.  Cobb  is  to  put  on  his  testimony,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Sorrell's  statement,  and  that  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  witnesses 
will  follow.    Mr.  Luddy  will  then  present  his  side. 

I  am  hopino;  we  will  have  one  day  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  call 
disinterested  public  witnesses  who  can  throw  light  on  this  situation. 

I  understand  the  chairman  wants  to  finish  here  Friday  night,  and 
that  he  will  hold  sessions  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  night  if 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.  I  want  you,  too,  Mr.  Counsel,  to  consult 
with  the  other  counsel  so  we  do  not  have  too  much  repetition  of  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  trust  that  may  be  done,  sir. 

Mr.  Cobb,  what  is  your  first  witness'  name? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Cambiano. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CAMBIANO,  GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
WILLIAM  L.  HUTCHESON,  GENERAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address, 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Joseph  Cambiano,  17  Aragon  Boulevard,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  That  is  my  northern  address,  and  m^^  home.  Here  in  southern 
California  it  is  Stillwell  Hotel,  838  South  Grand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  can  you  be  reached  by  phone  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Here  in  southern  California  t  can  be  reached  at  the 
Stillwell  Hotel,  Trinity  1151,  or  my  residence  in  San  Mateo,  4—3089. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  what,  if  any,  position  you  occupy 
in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am  general  representative  of  William  L.  Hutche- 
son,  general  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Since  the  3d  day  of  May  1907;  11  years  past. 

I  might  also  state  that  I  am  president  of  the  California  State  Council 
for  the  past  over  20  years  here  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  said  1907.     You  must  have  meant 

Mr.  Cambiano.  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  been  personally  interested  in  the  past  2 
years  in  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  strike,  sir? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  was  given  the  assignment  to  soutUern  Cali- 
fornia— not  only  in  the  studios  but  over  the  entire  workings  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  which  comprises  the  building,  construc- 
tion, milling  and  takes  in  the  boat  yards,  cabinet  shops,  and  all  other 
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working  operations  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  understand  it  you  are  the  gentlemen  who  in  the 
fall  of  1946,  served  a  notice  upon  the  producers  that  there  would  be  a 
strike  by  the  carpenters  unless  the}"  met  the  conditions  wldch  were 
provided,  as  you  interpreted  it,  under  the  clarification  of  the  three-man 
committee. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  We  did  ask  for  a  meeting  of  the  major  producers. 
Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  tlie  fall  of  '36? 

Mr.  McCann.  '46. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  That  is  correct.  Yes;  we  met  with  the  jjroducers 
and  I  think  I  can  pretty  near  repeat  word  by  word  Avhat  took  place. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  do  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  An  action  by  special  meeting  of  local  046  requested 
that  I  call  a  meeting  of  the  producers.  We  received  a  reply  to  the 
effect  that  the  request  was  granted,  and  we  met. 

I  had  with  me  about  six  of  the  members  of  946.  The  meeting  was 
very  short.  All  I  asked  of  the  producers  at  that  particular  meeting- 
was  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  was  asking  for  the  same  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  the  brotherhood  in  placing  into  effect  the 
clarification,  as  the  producers  did  to  President  Richard  Walsh  when  he 
demanded  the  directive  be  put  into  effect.  That  was  practically  the 
extent  of  our  meeting. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  you  at  that  time  issue  an  ultimatum  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  the  one  who  issued  the  ultimatum  then 
that  has  been  referred  to  here  repeatedly? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  No,  sir.  That  was  an  action  taken  by  the  local  itself 
in  1946,  wherein  they  would  not  work  on  any  sets  that  were  ei'ectecl  by 
members  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  delivered  that  message  to  the  producers? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  That  was  an  action  taken  by  the  special  meeting 
itself. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Well,  I  know,  but  someone  delivered  the  message  per- 
sonally to  the  producers.    Who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Well,  I  don't  just  recall  if  it  came  up  at  that  meeting 
at  that  time  or  not.  It  is  possible  it  might — we  might  have  said,  or 
the  committee  might  have  said,  and  I  Avas  the  spokesman  for  the 
committee 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  have  the  repeated  testimony  here — I  am  not  try- 
ing to  haggle  you  at  all — someone  came  in  to  the  producers  and  gave 
them  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
carpenters  with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  that  otherwise  sets  would 
be  declared  "hot."    Did  you  deliver  that  message? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  have  said,  or  I  might 
have  said  that  the  carpenters  would  not  work  on  any  sets  where  the 
lATSE  were  doing  what  rightly  belonged  to  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  don't  want  "I  might  have  said."    Did  you  say  it? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Well,  I  can't  say  offhanded  if  I  did  or  did  not. 
I  know  it  was  an  action  of  the  local  we  would  not  work  on  any  sets 
where  the  work  belonged  to  the  carpenters  and 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  have  you  been  the  spokesman  for  the  local  in 
the  conflict  which  has  existed  between  local  946  of  the  carpenters  and 
thelATSE? 
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Mr.  Cambiaxo.  To  some  detjree.  I  might  state  I  did  not  cover  all 
of  the  Avorkiiig  of  it.  Most  of  my  time  Avas  taken  np  in  other  matters 
throughout  the  State,  and  1  missed  many,  many  meetings  that  were 
]H-obably  going  on.  I  kind  of  observed  as  an  over-all,  but  did  not 
attend  many,  many  functionings  of  the  meetings  during  the  entire 
period. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Will  you  tell  me.  sir,  whether  or  not  local  04()  has 
autonomy  and  whether  they  have  had  the  power  to  settle  their 
problems  here  without  interference  from  your  international? 

Mr.  CA^rBiAXO.  It  has  had  that  authority. 

Mr.  McCax^x'.  Somewhere  in  the  picture  it  seems  to  me  I  read  a 
statement  they  once  proposed  a  settlement  of  the  issues  between  the 
unions,  and  that  there  was  a  statement  in  there  "Providing  we  can 
secure  the  approval  of  the  international.''  Wasn't  there  some  such 
proposed  compromise? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  That  is  true,  counsel.  Where  there  is  issue  that 
involves  the  fundamental  workings  of  the  entire  United  Brotherhood 
of  Car]:)enters  they  must  have  the  approval  of  them.  In  other  words, 
if  a  local  union  was  to  take  it  upon  itself  to  give  away  the  funda- 
mentals and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  brotherhood  you  could  readily  see 
what  a  position  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  would  be  placed  in. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  now  is  this :  You  say  they 
enjoy  autonomy.  We  are  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional strike  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  I  want  to  assure  you,  counsel,  I  am  very  much  de- 
sirous in  doing  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  are  interested  that  full  and  complete  justice 
shall  be  done  in  this  situation.  We  are  not  here  as  a  congressional 
investigating  group  interested  in  who  gets  what.  But  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  those  wdio  are  entitled  to  it  get  the  jobs  that  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  I  appreciate  those  remarks,  counsel.  That  is  what 
we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  AVhat  we  want  to  know  from  you,  sir,  is  this :  You 
have  heard  our  efforts  to  secure  Mr.  Hutcheson's  presence  here  and 
he  isn't  here.  You  are  his  representative.  We  want  to  know  if  this 
issue  in  Hollywood  could  be  settled  without  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  the  personal  consent  of  Mr.  Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  I  am  sure  it  can,  counsel. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  you  authority  to  speak  for  Mr.  Hutcheson 
today  on  this  issue  ? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  I  would  not  say  that  I  have.  I  was  out  of  the  State, 
and  incidentally,  it  was  not  Mr.  W^illiam  L.  Hutcheson  that  was  in 
Klamath  Falls,'  Oreg.  It  was  Maurice  Hutcheson  and  Hugh  Cain- 
biano. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Well,  that  just  shows  how  we  have  been  misled. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  I  would  just  give  that  for  a  correction,  because  I 
had  picked  Mr.  ISIaurice  Hutcheson  up  at  the  airport  at  San  Francisco 
and  had  gone  to  Klamath  Falls,  where  we  had  matters  pertaining  to 
timber  up  there  and  he  then  returned.  I  would  say,  on  the  !2t)th.  and 
that  is  when  I  first  learned  I  was  subpenaed  to  be  here  on  Monday 
morning.  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  get  it  a  week  sooner,  because 
I  would  like  to  "have  heard  the  beginning  of  the  wdiole  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  want  to  state  a  point  which  I  think  we  can't  empha- 
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size  too  iiiiich.  Wluit  is  iiecessavy  for  Mr.  Hiitcheson  or  for  you  or 
for  ain'one  else  to  do  in  order  for  local  1)46  carpenters  to  go  back  to 
work  in  Hollywood  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Give  us  the  work  that  rightfully  belongs  to  us  and 
that  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  25  or  27  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Cambiana,  that  is  a  rather  difficult  state- 
ment for  the  committee  to  receive.  The  committee  wants  this  matter 
settled,  but  there  can  be  no  settlement  if  one  side  says,  "I  am  entitled 
to  all"  and  the  other  side  says,  "I  am  entitled  to  all." 

Are  you  willing,  as  the  international  representative  of  Mr.  Hutche- 
son,  to  arbitrate  the  situation  that  exists  today? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when  Morris 
Hutcheson  was  out  here  he  agreed  to  that  right  in  the  office  of  the 
Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  that  has  never  been  made  a  matter  of  record 
before  us. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Oh,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  since  I  have  been  here 
the  last  week,  when  some  of  the  people  were  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Maurice  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  Maurice  Hutcheson  have  the  authority  to  agree 
to  a  thing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am  sure  that  when  ^Maurice  Hutcheson  speaks  he 
speaks  for  Mr.  William  L.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  undei-stand,  Mr.  Cambiano 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  wonder  if  I  could  be  given  an  opportunity  later 
on.  I  have  got  matters  I  have  to  go  into  which  deal  with  the  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  he  has  a  statement  he  wants  to  read. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  know  that.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  It  is  quite  long.    I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  hiter. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  would  it  take,  sir? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Oh,  about  a  couple  of  hours  to  read  the  statement. 
I  want  to  go  over  the  whole  background  since  I  got  here  in  1929. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  if  Mr.  Cobb  would  like  to  have  that  now  or 
would  you  just  as  soon  postpone  that  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  would  just  as  soon  do  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  be  governed  by  Mr.  Cambiano's  wishes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  we  will  let  that  go  until  later.  James 
Skelton. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  alread}^  been  sworn. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  SKELTON— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Skelton,  have  you  given  your  address  and  your 
telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  previously  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  again  for  the  record  the  position  that  you 
occupy  in  local  946. 
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Mr.  SKf:LTON.  Business  repi-esentative, 

Mr.  McCanx.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Skki.ton.  Full  time  since  '41. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Can  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  now  your  version  of 
the  problems  which  exist  in  Hollywood  and  which  have  existed  there 
in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Skkxtox.  "Well.  Mr.  Counsel,  there  has  been  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  motion-picture  industry  in  regards  to  the  allocation  of 
work,  mostly  with  the  prop  makers  and  the  carpenters.  Nothing  has 
developed  very  seriously  with  the  exception  that  the  carpenters  were 
gradually  losing  work  that  they  had  been  doing  for  some  time. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  statement  that  was  made  here,  that  in 
1945  when  the  painters  went  on  strike  that  the  carpenters  at  that  time 
were  not  members  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions.  We  knew 
there  was  a  little  trouble  developing  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
and  at  a  specially  called  meeting  of  the  local  union  a  vote  was  taken 
that  local  94G  would  respect  all  A.  F.  of  L.  picket  lines  for  at  least  48 
hours,  and  that  a  specially  called  meeting  of  the  local  union  would 
be  called  and  at  that  time  they  would  give  further  consideration  to 
further  instructions  to  the  members. 

Then  an  amendment  to  the  motion  was  made  that  the  business  agent 
be  empowered  to  instruct  the  stewards  on  the  various  lots  whether  or 
not  they  wei'e  to  observe  the  picket  lines.  When  the  painters  estab- 
lished the  picket  line  in  1945,  the  carpenters,  I  instructed  the  stewards 
to  observe  the  picket  line.  A  meeting  was  called  within  the  48  hours, 
and  there  a  vote  was  taken  that  the  carpenters  would  respect  the  picket 
line..  They  continued  on  until  the  settlement  in  October.  We  re- 
turned to  work.  The  connnittee  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  who  signed  that 
directive  and  the  executive  board,  we  tried  to  com])ly  with  that  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  We  met  with  Roy  Brewer.  Brother  Cambiano  was 
present,  and  we  held  meetings  with  the  Grips  Local  SO,  and  in  that 
meeting  after  2  days,  in  the  presence  of  President  Walsh  of  the 
lATSE,  Roy  Brewer  as  representative  here,  Carl  Cooper,  the  inter- 
national represenative  for  the  lATSE,  we  signed  an  agreement  be- 
tween local  80  and  local  946.  and  this  was  within  the  oO  days  that  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  directive  requested  that  we  do. 

In  that  agreement  there  was  some  shuffling  of  jobs.  There  had  been 
a  few  little  incidents  between  grips  and  local  94()  in  regard  to  the 
erection  of  sets,  what  we  term  in  the  studios  "hold  and  fold."  Only 
in  those  conditions  was  there  any  argument.  There  was  some  argu- 
ment in  regards  to  the  transportation  of  sets  from  the  mill  to  the 
stages.  Some  studios  the  carpenters  did  it  and  some  studios  the  grips 
and  some  studios  the  laborers.  We  gave  the  grips  some  of  the  work 
that  we  had  been  doing  in  some  of  the  studios,  and  in  turn  the  grips 
gave  the  carpenters  all  erection,  assembling,  and  reassembling  of  all 
sets,  parts  of  sets,  and  for  new  construction  or  for  retakes,  and  in  return 
for  that  Ave  gave  to  the  grips  some  of  the  jobs  that  we  had  been  doing 
in  the  other  studios,  such  as  repair  and  equi]:)ment,  transporting  sets 
from  the  mill  to  the  stages,  and  in  some  cases  the  transportation  of  sets 
from  stage  to  stage  before  they  had  been  shot. 

We  signed  that  agreement,  as  I  said,  in  the  presence  of  those  gentle- 
men I  mentioned,  including  those  who  signed  it,  the  business  agent 
from  the  grips,  his  committee,  and  the  business  agent  from  the  carpen- 
ters and  our  committee.     We  thought  that  it  would  be  cleaned  up. 
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The  next  we  met  was  Avith  the  prop  makers'  local,  and  after  two  or 
three  sessions  with  the  prop  makers  it  was  decided  between  Mr.  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Cambiano  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  basis  for  settle- 
ment, and  that  they  thonght  it  wonld  be  better  to  leave  those  unre- 
solved issues  between  the  carpenters  and  the  prop  makers  in  the  hands 
of  the  connnittee  to  settle ;  and  when  we  appeared  before  the  committee 
after  they  arrived  here  we  explained  to  them  that  Ave  had  made  an 
agreement  with  the  grips'  local  80,  a  copy  of  Avhich  Avas  attached  to 
the  brief  that  Ave  gave  them,  and  that  the  only  unresolved  issues  Avere 
differences  betAveen  the  property  men  and  the  carpenters.  The  prop- 
erty men,  howeA^er,  took  in  miniatures,  and  there  Avas  no  real  serious 
question  betAveen  the  carpentei's  and  the  property  men  Avhen  it  Avas 
confined  to  miniatures,  but  AA'hen  they  took  a  position  that  a  miniature 
was  an^'thing  that  Avas  of  a  reduced  size,  then  Ave  objected  to  it,  be- 
cause in  recent  years  some  of  the  miniatures  Avere  as  big  as  200  feet 
long  and  40  feet  high  and  took  in  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  espe- 
cially for  backgrounds,  the  miniatures.  We  claimed  that  that  was 
beyond  the  reasonable  definition  of  Avhat  Ave  Avould  term  "a  miniature." 

As  far  as  I  knoAV,  Ave  explained  to  the  committee  exactly  Avhat  had 
happened;  and  Avhen  the  committee  handed  doAvn  their  decision  in 
December,  the  26th,  we  objected  seriously  to  the  decision,  not  because 
we  didn't  Avant  to  abide  by  the  decision  made  by  the  general  president 
that  they  Avould  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  committee,  but  because 
we  had  felt  that  the  committee  had  erred  in  giA'ing  to  the  lATSE  the 
erection  of  sets  on  stages  Avhen  aa^c  had  already,  under  the  30-day  period 
allotted  to  us,  settled  that  issue  Avith  the  only  local  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry  that  it  had  ever  been  in  question  by  and  the  local  union 
that  Avas  doing  the  Avork  in  1926  Avhen  that  agreement  Avas  made  locally 
here  betAveen  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE. 

So  the  result  of  the  directiA^e  Avas  that  Ave  did  not  only  lose  the  erec- 
tion of  sets  on  stages,  but  Ave  also  lost  the  Avork  that  Ave  had  agreed  to 
give  the  carpenters  in  retui-n  for  the  complete  erection  of  sets  on  stages. 
However,  after  some  Avork  stoppages — and  there  Avere  some — I  in- 
structed our  members  to  continue  to  Avork  under  the  directive  until  we 
could  haA'e  it  clarified  by  the  committee  or  the  executiA^e  board  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  There  Avere  scA'eral  Avork  stop])ages.  There  Avere  threats 
both  by  the  carpenters  and  by  the  lATSE,  but  there  were  no  real  seri- 
ous work  stoppages  until  the  directiA^e  Avas  handed  doAvn  by  the  execu- 
tive council  and  the  three  men  on  August  16,  1946. 

We  went  before  the  producers — hoAvever,  before  that.  President 
Hutcheson  sent  a  letter  to  me  and  advised  me  that  this  directive  had 
been  issued,  that  the  clarification  had  been  issued,  and  I  was  not  to 
insist  on  the  terms  of  the  clarification  until  I  Avas  sure  that  the 
producers  and  the  other  parties  involA^ed  had  received  a  copy  of  it, 
which  would  be  sent  from  President  Green's  office.  When  we  found 
out  that  they  had  received  the  copy  of  the  clarification  on  September 
11,  at  the  American  Legion  Stadium  in  HollyAvood,  local  union  946 
held  a  specially  called  meeting  and  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  clari- 
fication and  instructed  Mr.  Cambiano  and  myself  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  the  producers  and  to  notify  the  producers  that  we  expected  the 
same  courtesy  from  them  in  putting  into  effect  the  clarification  as 
they  extended  to  the  lATSE  in  putting  in  the  original  directive. 

I  think  I  am  the  one  that  told  the  producers  that  by  action  of  the 
local  union  our  members  avouIcI  not  work  on  any  sets  the  following 
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morning  that  were  built  contrary  to  the  clarification  handed  down 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCann,  That  is  the  thino-  that  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly 
in  the  past  as  the  ultimatum  issued  by  local  946. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Now,  the  word  ''hot  set"  which  is  used  in  this  was 
used  by  me  after — in  general  conversation  with  the  producers,  because 
the  word  "hot  set"  is  nothing  more  than  an  industry  term  for  any- 
thing where  there  is  a  little  dispute  on.  It  is  used  commonly  by 
most  of  the  crafts  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 

After  that  meeting  that  night  we  received  a  communication  from 
the  producers  which  has  been  put  into  evidence,  that  they  could  not 
accept  the  clarification  and  explained  their  reasons,  which  is  in  evi- 
dence here. 

Our  men  soon  after  that — some  of  the  producers  would  fire  4  or  5, 
the  next  day  they  would  fire  10.  This  continued  on  until  around  the 
22d  of  September,  when  a  real  program  was  outlined  to  fire  all  of  the 
carpenters  on  the  lot.  We  had  a  lot  of  men  who  worked  as  wood 
tm-ners,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  apprentices  who  were  not  qualified  as 
carpenters,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  machine  men  and  other  specialty 
men  who  were  not  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  a  carpenter,  and  they 
took  these  men  from  their  jobs,  took  them  to  a  stage  and  told  them  to 
do  a  specific  job  on  this  set,  and  on  the  men  refusing,  they  told  them 
they  were  not  fired  but  they  must  leave  the  lot.  In  some  places  they 
loaded  them  onto  trucks  bodily  and  hauled  them  off,  and  wdien  they 
got  them  outside  the  gate  they  dumped  them  out. 

Mr.  MgCann.  When  you  say  they  loaded  them  on  trucks,  let's 
get  that  quite  clear.  You  mean  they  didn't  take  them  physically  and 
put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  correct,  at  M.  G.  M.  Studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  says  he  means  that  they  picked  those  men  up 
bodily  and  put  them  on  trucks. 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  one  or  two  instances  that  is  correct,  and  they  were 
put  off  the  lots.  At  one  place,  at  Pathe,  wliere  some  40  or  50  of  our 
men  were  working  on  a  stage,  an  outside  stage  at  a  different  lot,  what 
they  call  the  40  acres,  the  men  were  put  into  trucks  and  taken  up  to 
the  Pathe  lot  and  the  40  of  them  were  told,  or  whatever  the  exact 
number  is,  were  told  to  go  in  and  do  a  certain  job  on  a  set  on  one  of 
the  stages.  They  said  they  could  not  work  on  that,  but  they  would 
be  glad  to  go  back  and  work  where  they  were  working.  The  superin- 
tendent says,  "Well,  you  can't  go  back  there.  My  orders  are  that 
you  are  to  come  here  and  work  on  this  stage,  and  if  you  don't  I  am  to 
put  you  off  the  lot.  You  fellows  know  just  as  much  as  I  do  about  what 
this  is  all  about,  and  that  is  my  orders  and  I  intend  to  carry  them  out." 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there,  what  was  the  name  of  the  boss  of  the 
40  carpenters  or  the  number  that  you  mentioned  on  tliis  40-acre  lot? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  boss  who  was  in  charge, 
but  I  can  get  that  information  for  you,  but  the  superintendent  who 
told  them  is  Harold  Berry,  superintendent  of  RKO  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  he  present  I 

Mr.  Skelton.  He  is  in  town,  or  was  the  last  I  heard. 
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Mr.  McCaxx.  Well,  I  think  we  should  have  direct  testimony  on 
matters  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Skelton,  because  that  is  lots  better  than 
hearsay. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  I  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Skelton.  who  did  the  loading  job? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  I  am  told  by  my  members  at  MGM  wdien  our  men 
refused  to  leave  the  lot  that  they  were — the  police  department  loaded 
them  onto  a  truck  and  took  them  to  the  gate  and  dumped  them  when 
they  got  outside  the  gate. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  What  police  department? 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  police  department  from  the  MGM  studios. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  The  producer's  employees? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.*  Chairman,  at  this  point,  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Peery  Price  has  just  said  that  he  will  stipulate  all  the  testimony  as 
given  by  Mr.  Skelton  in  regard  to  the  bringing  of  the  men  in  from 
the  40-acre  lot  and  asking  them  to  do  this  work  on  the  stage  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Price.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  That  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous instances  along  those  lines  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  could 
continue,  but  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  keep  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
The  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  was  those  men  who  were  working 
on  permanent  construction  and  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  those  men 
were  willing  to  work  on  said  work,  but  the  producers  would  not  allow 
them  to  continue  to  work  and  they  brought  them  in  from  the  jobs, 
some  working  on  permanent  jobs  which  was  ours  under  the  directive 
or  any  other  way ;  those  men  wanted  to  stay  there  and  work  on  those 
jobs.  Some  of  those  men  had  not  worked  in  those  particular  studios 
on  any  set-erection  work.  Some  of  those  men  who  had  held  down 
jobs  for  10  and  15  j^ears  were  not  qualified  to  do  the  w^ork  that  they 
Avere  asked  to  do.  In  one  place,  at  Fox  Western  studios,  some  15  men 
were  employed,  and  a  set  on  one  of  the  stages  there  was  complete,  and 
the  following  morning  a  piece  of  base  had  been  pulled  otf  and  those 
15  men  were  told  to  go  over  to  that  stage  and  put  on  that  piece  of  base, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discharging  them  from  the  lot.  There  are 
himdrecls  of  incidents  just  like  that,  and  I  think  by  the  24th  or  25th 
of  September  all  of  our  men  had  been  locked  out  by  the  major  studios, 
with  a  possible  exception  of  a  few  who  happened  to  be  on  location  in 
Arizona  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

Mr.  McCax^n.  Answ^er  this  for  me,  please,  sir:  Was  this  same 
thing  done  among  the  independent  studios  of  which  Mr.  Nelson  is 
the  president  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  No,  not  all  of  the  independent  studios,  but  some  of 
Mr.  Nelson's  people  produced  on  major  lots,  and  they  don't  have  the 
hiring  of  carpenters  and  painters.  That  personnel  is  furnished  to 
the  producer  by  the  studio  management.  The  studios  on  the  major 
lots  where  an  independent  producer  produces  furnishes  to  the  company 
carpenters,  painters,  laborers,  and  usually  the  men  w^  e  term  "back-lot" 
employees. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Did  the  same  thing  apply  with  respect  to  the  Chad- 
wick  group  of  independent  producers  ? 
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Mr.  Skelton.  No  ;  it  didn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  let's  go  on  with  your  statement.  I  want 
to  get  this  right  about  the  incident  of  the  23d  of  September,  whether 
it  carried  through  all  of  the  producing  companies  or  only  the  major 
companies. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Only  the  majors. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  before  you  go  any  further,  I  want  to 
find  out  what  he  terms  as  a  lock-out.  You  say  they  were  locked 
out.     On  what  basis  do  you  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Because  our  members  were  put  off  the  lot  and  since 
that  time  have  asked  for  meetings  with  the  producers  which  were 
not  granted  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  to  try 
to  get  back  to  work,  and  we  think  that  when  your  members  have  been 
taken  off  of  one  job  that  they  were  doing,  that  they  have  done  for 
years,  and  taken  off  that  job  and  put  on  a  job  that  they  in  some  cases 
were  not  qualified  to  perform  and  then  put  off  of  the  lot,  in  our 
opinion,  that  is  a  lock-out,  because  at  a  specially  called  meeting  of 
the  local  union,  as  I  stated,  on  September  11  by  motion  of  the  local 
union,  and  that  is  in  the  minutes,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  here,  that 
946  would  not  call  a  strike 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  }ou  got  a  copy  of  those  minutes,  Mr.  Cobb? 
I  would  like  to  have  them  introduced  into  evidence. 

Mr.  Skelton.  There  is  a  copy  here. 

Mr,  McCann.  Let's  wait  until  we  get  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  All  right,  let's  have  those. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  now  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  g-^  ve  them  to  him  Saturday  and  he  promised  to  give 
them  back  to  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  we  take  5  minutes  at  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  what  purports 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  local  946. 

Is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  asked  the  secretary  to  give  me  information^ — by  in- 
formation, not  the  complete,  but  at  least  the  statements  and  the  things 
that  happened  at  any  of  the  meetings  pertaining  to  either  the  1945 
strike  or  the  present  lock-out;  and  that  he  gave  me  those  taken 
from  the  minutes  of  the  local  union. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  wish  to  insist  this  is  a  lock-out  all  the  way 
through  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  the  reason  why  I  do  is 
because  many  of  our  members  Avere  not  asked  to  work  on  hot  sets, 
and  were  fired.  Many  of  our  members  returned  to  work  the  follow- 
ing day  and  were  told  by  the  police  if  their  cards  were  in  the  rack 
they  could  enter  the  studio.  But  if  their  cards  were  not  in  the  rack 
they  could  not  enter. 

These  men  reported  for  work  and  there  were  no  cards  for  them, 
and  they  couldn't  go  in.  IMany  of  our  men  were  not  asked  in  any 
way  to  do  the  work.  They  were  simply  handed  their  checks  and  said, 
"That  is  it,  boys.     Pick  'em  up." 
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Another  reason  why  we  feel  that  way  is  we  know  that  in  many 
cases  where  the  studios  kept  their  enii)hjyees  on  Satunhiy  and  Snnday 
overtime,  to  write  ont  the  checks  for  the  carpenters,  and  the  Uttle 
time  that  they  had  worked  on  this  particular  da}^,  they  were  paid  off 
in  cash  and  put  off  the  lots. 

Many  of  our  men — and  we  have  hundreds  of  affidavits,  that  they 
were  not  asked  to  work  on  any  hot  sets — were  just  simply  handed  their 
check  and  said,  That's  it." 

For  those  reasons  we  feel  we  were  locked  out.  We  never  called  a 
strike.  We  did,  however,  have  a  meeting  on  the  25th  of  September 
at  the  American  Legion  Stadium,  and  at  that  time  we  agreed  to 
establish  picket  lines. 

From  that  time  on  it  is  more  or  less  an  open  book,  until— there  is 
one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  about,  and  that  is,  in  July  of 
1946  there  was  a  2-day  strike.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  strike  for  wages 
and  a  contract.  And  at  the  Beverly  Hills  meeting,  which  has  been  told 
about  here  before,  we  were  given  an  interagreement  hj  the  producers, 
of  which  we  were  working  under;  that  agreement  was  for  2  years,  and 
anything  that  wasn't  in  that  agreement  was  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  our  last  agreement  with  the  studios.  This  was  to  be  in  full  force 
and  effect,  of  the  terms  we  were  to  work  under. 

As  I  understood  the  agreement  at  that  time,  the  interagreement 
was  made  there  and  the  boys  returned  to  work  the  following  day. 
There  was  no  serious  thing  happened  in  the  studios.  We  were  working 
under  the  interagreement  where  we  received  a  25-percent  increase  in 
wages,  retroactive  until  January  1, 1946.  And  we  were  Avorking  under 
that  agreement  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  was  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  the  time  we  were  locked  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  reason  I  questioned  you  is,  I  am  interested  in 
3'our  application  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "lock-out." 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  the  superintendent — I  will  just  name  one  in- 
stance— the  superintendent  at  Pathe.  they  told  the  men  there  was 
plenty  of  work  to  do  if  they  wanted  to  work. 

Some  30  or  35 — I  don't  know  the  exact  number  of  our  men — returned 
to  Pathe's  40  acres  the  following  morning  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  work,  and  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  work.  And  that  and  other 
things  that  have  happened,  we  definitely  feel  that  our  people  have 
been  locked  out. 

We  never  took  any  strike  action,  other  than  to  agree  or  decided  that 
we  would  establish  a  iDicket  line  as  a  protest  against  the  producers 
locking  us  out,  and  other  people  were  taking — were  taken  in  and 
being  put  on  our  jobs. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
minutes  which  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  request  of  Mr.  Skelton,  if  he  will  do  so,  to  have  a  photostat 
made  of  each  of  these  minutes  referring  to  your  strike,  from  the  very 
beginning  here  to  the  end. 

I  don't  want  excerpts,  I  want  originals.  And  they  will  be  received 
as  an  exhibit  for  reference  purposes. 

Now.  this  is,  of  your  own  knowledge,  an  accurate  record,  is  it,  of 
3" our  minutes? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Counsel,  that  is.  And  the 
secretary  of  our  local  told  me  that  was  it. 
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Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right.  I  want  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  or 
three  excerpts  from  these  records.  There  is  a  special  meeting  called  on 
April  4,  11)46.  and  the  purpose  is — 

To  elect  delesates  to  repi-esent  local  union  No.  940  in  conference  of  studio 
unions.    A.  V.  Scliiavone  and  Ralph  Haley  elected  as  delegates. 

I'uipose  :  To  elect  a  negotiating  committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  contract 
and  agreement  with  the  motion-picture  producers.  J.  R.  Burdick.  T.  B.  Conley, 
Fred  I'aige,  ami   William  Donovan  elected. 

At  the  general  election  .June  12  and  13,  1046.  William  Donovan  and  A.  Y. 
Schiavone  elected  delegates  to  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  I'ead  then  a  short  section  of  the 
minutes  of  the  September  8,  1946,  meeting: 

Representatives'  reports:  International  Representative  Cambiano  and  Business 
Agent  Skelton  gave  comprehensive  reports  and  review  of  the  acceptance  of  <lirec- 
tive  clarification  and  .iurisdiction  of  local  union  No.  046  in  tlie  motion-picture 
industries  that  was  handed  down  b.v  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  its  session  recently  held  in  Chicago. 

Now.  that  is  all  I  want  to  read  at  this  time  from  these  excerpts, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  the  full  minutes  photostated  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Skeltox".  I  Avill  request  that  that  be  done. 

(The  minutes  referred  to  Avill  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  McC.vxx'.  After  the  original  directive  came  down  in  December 
of  1945,  I  would  like  to  have  a  record — if  you  can't  answer  it  per- 
sonally—as to  the  number  of  times,  if  any,  that  a  committee  of  the 
carpenters  attempted  to  negotiate  on  the  directive  with  the  producers. 
Do  you  get  that  i    That  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  It  seems  to  me.  too.  at  one  meeting  I  told  the  pro- 
ducers tliat  we  were  going  to  work  under  the  directive  as  handed  down 
under  protest,  and  that  we  woidd  use  every  legal  means  that  we  had 
at  our  disposal  to  see  that  a  clarification  of  the  directive  was  handed 
down. 

And  I  vigorously  pit)tested  to  our  international  president,  and  from 
that,  as  has  been  rejiorted  here.  Dan  Flanagan  was  sent  in  here  to 
investigate.  The  brief  that  I  submitted  to  him  is  in  evidence  here, 
and  explained  to  him  how  it  came  about,  of  the  meetings  we  had,  and 
so  forth.  Out  of  that,  at  the  next  executive-board  meeting,  came  the 
clarification. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  at  the  present  time,  we  had  only  the  one 
meeting  with  the  producers  after  the  clarification  had  been  handed 
down.  Aiul  that  was  on  September  11,  when  Mv.  Cambiano  and  the 
negotiating  conmiittee  went  before  the  producers  and  asked  them  to 
])ut  into  operation  tlie  clarification, 

Mr.  McCanx.  All  right.  Now,  that  still  doesn't  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  is  in  my  mind. 

Following  the  meeting  of  September  11,  which  has  been  termed  an 
tdtimatmu  here  by  the  ju'oducers  and  some  of  the  witnesses,  the  lock- 
out or  the  strike,  whichever  is  correct,  continued  until  the  present 
time.     Now,  then,  starting  about  September  23? 

Mr.  Skef-ton.  That  is  right.     I  was  going  to  sa}' 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  what  T  am  driving  at  is,  how  many  times  from 
September  23,  1946,  to  the  present  time  has  the  conference  of  studio 
unions,  representing  946,  or  946  as  an  entity  in  itself,  sought  a  con- 
ference with  the  producers  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  problems 
that  existed  ? 
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]\rr.  Skfxtox.  On  at  least  six  or  seven  times  we  requested  meetings 
with  the  producers  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now-,  stop  right  there.  I  want  a  rec- 
ord if  you  have  it  in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
of  those  occasions  that  you  asked  for  a  conference. 

]Mr.  Skelton.  AVe  liave  those,  and  their  returned  answers. 

iNIr.  jNIcCann.  We  want  those.  Now.  at  some  point  in  the  evidence 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Skelton,  there  has  been  a  statement  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  many  montlis,  the  producers  did  agree  to  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  the  striking  employees  or  those  who  were  locked 
out.     XoAv,  I  Avant  the  record  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  We  have  that.  I  don't  have  the  exact  date  at  pres- 
ent, but  there  was  a  meeting  called  and  we  received  a  telegram  from 
the  producers  after  a  meetiiig  had  been  held  in  New  York,  where 
Charley  Boren  and  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr,  ^lannix  and  a  few  others 
had  a  jueeting  with  what  we  understood  to  be  the  presidents  of  the 
companies. 

Soon  after  their  return  here  they  sent  us  a  telegram  saying  they 
would  like  to  meet  with  us  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Xow  I  w-ant  that  telegram.  It  may  be  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Skelton.  We  can  furnish  that  telegram. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  it  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cambiano. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  the  date  on  which  it  was  agreed  to  meet  with 
you,  and  I  understand  they  did  meet  with  you  twice,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  month  that  was? 

Mr.  Skelton.  No  ;  I  can't.  It  was  about  2  months  ago,  I  just  don't 
remember  the  date,  but  I  have  that  information  here  and  I  will  get  it 
for  you  before  we  finish. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now^,  I  W' ant  to  ask  what  resulted  from  these  two  con- 
ferences you  had  with  the  producers. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  there  was  a  representative — mostl}',  I  would 
say,  labor  relations  men — from  each  one  of  the  major  studios  present, 
and  the  negotiating  committee  from  946,  Mr.  Cambiano,  w^ent  before 
the  producers,  and  the  conversation  started  off  in  general,  "What  have 
you  got  on  your  mind?" 

Mr.  Cambiano  says,  "Well,  you  called  for  the  meeting.  What  have 
3'ou  got  on  your  mind  ?" 

So  they  said  that  they  would — not 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  stop  you  there.  Were  you 
present  at  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead.    You  can  tell  about  them. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Boren  said  he  called  us  for — because  he  felt,  if 
this  thing  was  ever  going  to  come  to  an  end,  that  we  would  have  to  sit 
down  and  start  talking  about  it.  And  they  laid  down  the  terms  on 
which  they  could  talk  about  it.  One  was  that  we  received  from  Presi- 
dent Hutcheson  that  he  would  accept  the  1945  directive,  and  that  we 
would  have  to  have  a  contract  with  a  no-strike  clause  in  it. 

At  that  particular  point  I  recall  I  asked  the  producers  if  they  wanted 
us  to  write  a  new  section  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  too,  be- 
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cause  we  understood  it  was  a  person's  God-given  right  to  strike  if 
there  was  reasons  justifying  a  strike. 

And  there  were  other  conditions  that  they  laid  down,  and  we  re- 
cessed for  a  few  moments  so  that  we  might  talk  it  over  amongst  our- 
selves. 

When  we  came  back  Mr.  Boren  said  that  he  didn't  think  there  was 
any  use  of  going  any  further  into  the  issues,  that  we  would  be  welcome 
to  have  meetings  with  them  at  any  other  time  we  wished.  They  would 
try  to  arrange  these  meetings  any  time  we  would  care  to  meet  with 
them. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  date  the  first  meeting  was 
that  you  had  with  the  producers  after  the  trip  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  No;  offhand  I  cannot.    I  will  have  to 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  would  like  to  know  when  those  meetings  were.  I 
want  records  on  that. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  It  was  approximately  2  months  ago.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  telegram,  Mr.  Cambiano  has  it  in  his  files  at  the  present  time,  the 
telegram  he  received  from  the  producers.  And  he  was  in  San  Mateo 
at  the  time. 

They  asked  for  the  meeting  on  Monday.  He  said  he  couldn't  be 
these  on  Monday,  he  would  be  there  Tuesday.  And  they  wired  back 
that  would  be  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  want  that  in  a  short  summary  form,  if  I  can  have  it, 
a  record  that  is  separate  and  apart  from  this  record,  to  show  step 
by  step  your  efforts  to  bargain  collectively  at  the  two  meetings  that 
w^ere  held.  In  connection  with  that,  if  I  may  diverge  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Price  to  furnish  me  with  a 
statement  showing  how  many  times  since  the  directive,  since  the 
clarification  came  out,  the  bargaining  committee  of  the  studios  or 
producers  have  gone  to  New  York  on  this  matter,  and  with  whom 
they  have  consulted.    Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1945  strike.  That  will  give  us  the  full  picture  of  how  many  times  the 
bargaining  committee  have  gone  back  to  New  York,  because  the  thing 
that  may  be  a  very  important  thing  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
anything  can  be  done  in  Hollywood  to  settle  the  Hollywood  problem 
or  whether  everything  must  clear  through  New  York  before  Holly- 
wood problems  can  be  settled.  I  would  like  to  get  the  factual  data 
on  that. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Mr.  Counsel,  the  only  one  trip  I  know  of  they  went 
to  New  York  was  soon  after  they  came  back — the  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged— jNIr.  Boren  told  Mv.  Cambiano  and  myself  that  the  meeting 
was  called  after  their  trip  to  New  York.  And  until  after  they  had 
made  that  trip  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  meetings  with  us  here  in 
Hollywood. 

Mi-.  McCaxx.  You  mean  prior  to  that  trip? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Prior  to  the  trip  to  New  York  they  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  with  local 
union  O-IG. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Have  you  anything  else  to  testify  to,  sir? 

Mr.  Skeltox.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  arbitration 
procedure  that  was  talked  about  between  the  actors  and  the  Confer- 
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ence  of  Studio  Unions.     At  that  time  we — Morris  Hiitcheson  came 
out  here — and  Morris  Hiitcheson  sat  in  with  the  committee. 

They  tried  to  arrive  at  some  workable  arbitration  plan  here,  and 
they  had  a  plan  practically  worked  out.  Morris  Hutcheson  agreed 
in  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  that  he  would  sign  the 
arbitration  plan,  and,  as  has  been  testified,  Mr.  Keenan  had  been 
selected  as  the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Who? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Keenan. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  he  was  present  at  the  meetings.  And  Mr.  Walsh 
was  in  town.  President  Walsh,  of  the  lATSE  was  in  town  about  that 
time,  or  just  toward  the  end  of  the  meetings.  And  a  meeting  was 
arranged  between  him  and  Morris  Hutcheson, 

We  felt  that  everything  was  going  to  be  all  right,  and  when  Morris 
Hutcheson  came  out  of  the  meeting  he  called  me  to. the  hotel  and  he 
said  he  had  a  meeting  with  President  Walsh  of  the  lATSE,  and  that 
President  Walsh  said  that  before  any  arbitration  plan  would  be  agreed 
upon  here,  that  William  L.  Hutcheson  would  have  to  interchange  a 
letter,  or  at  least  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  International  would 
have  to  exchange  a  letter  between  his  organization  and  theirs,  that 
they  would  accept  the  1945  directive. 

And  that  the  carpenters  would  have  to  withdraw  from  the' Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions.  He  said  he  didn't  feel  then  that  they  could 
get  together  at  the  present  time,  but  he  stood  ready  to  return  and 
assist  in  any  way  he  could,  of  any  problems  that  we  might  be  able 
to  develop  out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  Mr.  Morris  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Morris  Hutcheson,  first  vice  president  of  the  car- 
penters. Keenan  returned  to  Chicago,  and  soon  after  that  I  was  in 
Chicago  for  just  a  half-hour  in  changing  trains,  and  I  met  Keenan 
there.  Keenan  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Brewer 
in  regards  to  this  on  the  coast. 

I  told  him  I  would.  When  I  came  back  I  reported  that  to  the  local 
union.  There  was  mucli  talk  about  it.  until  finally  Mr.  Keenan  sent 
me  a  wire  telling  me  that  Mr.  Brewer  would  not — didn't  feel  any 
good  could  be  accomplished  by  that  type  of  a  meeting,  and  therefore 
was  the  reason  he  didn't  want  to  meet  with  me. 

And  that  Mr.  Keenen  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  advise  me  of  this 
sooner — or  should  have  advised  me  of  tliis  sooner. 

We  had  one  other  meeting  with  the  producers  that  we  requested  at 
that  time.  The  results  were  similar  to  the  first  meeting  we  had  with 
the  producers.  They  left  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  be 
welcome  to  have  a  meeting  an}'  time  we  wanted  to,  but  it  was  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  settle  this  on  a  local  basis,  that  they 
would  have  to  settle  with  William  L.  Hutcheson  and  they  felt  that 
no  other  settlement  would  be  ]Dractical  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  there  were  two  meetings  with  tlie 
producers,  then  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  There  were  two  meetings  with  the  producers  after 
the  lock-out,  and  after  the  trip  the  producers  made  to  New  York. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  they  made  that  trip  they  requested  the  first 
meeting? 
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Mr.  Skeltox.  They  requested  the  first  meetincr  and  we  requested  the 

second  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  O.  K.     Anything^  else,  sir? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  there  is  hundreds  of  things  I  could 
talk  about  here.  I  feel  there  is  other  people  in  the  conference  who  are 
better  qualified  than  I  am.  I  have  only  given  you  the  facts  as  I  abso- 
lutely know  them  myself.  And  to  talk  of  other  things  would  only  be 
hearsay,  as  far  as  t  am  concerned,  and  I  think  those  other  things 
I^ertaining  to  the  lock-out  should  be  developed  by  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  questions  by  Mr.  Luddy. 

During  the  1945  strike  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  was  not  done 
by  Grips  Local  No.  80,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  During  the  1945  strike  all  grips,  prop  makers,  and 
other  people  w^ol-king  in  there  were  required  to  go  into  the  mill  or  to 
do  some  carpenter  work;  sometimes  just  for  half  a  day,  sometimes 
maybe  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  over  the  protests  of  the  members 
themselves. 

The  lATSE  set  up  a  carpenters'  local,  a  painters'  local,  and  whether 
they  set  up  other  locals  or  not  I  do  not  know.  But  they  were  ordered 
by  President  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  cancel 
those  charters  and  not  to  issue  any  similar  charters. 

I  clon't  know  the  exact  language  of  the  telegram.  It  can  be  produced 
for  your  information — or  the  letter — for  your  information. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  did  cancel  the  charter  of  the  carpenters  and 
the  painters,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  sometime  in  June  or  a 
little  later  they  put  in  a  charter  of  a  local  known  as  studio  mechanics. 

I  understand  that  that  was  the  local  that  did  a  lot  of  the  carpentei- 
and  painting  work  during  the  1945  strike.  However,  it  was  done  in 
a  large  part  by  permittees  of  the  lATSE  in  otlier  departments. 

Mr,  McCann.  Now,  there  are  two  more  questions  I  think  perhaps 
you  may  have  answered. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Counsel,  if  I  may  right  there,  when  we  met  with 
the  lATSE  during  the  30-day  period.'  at  that  time  I  didn't  know  that 
the  lATSE  had  any — had  in  existence  or  intended  to  keep  in  existence 
a  charter  to  do  any  kind  of  work  that  the  carpenters  or  other  crafts 
Avere  doing,  because  when  we  went  back  to  work  under  the  directive, 
we  were  to  go  back  status  quo.  Each  man  was  to  go  back  to  the  job  he 
formerly  held  in  the  studios. 

And  the  members  who  had  been  doing  the  work — or  I  mean  the 
replacements  who  had  been  doing  the  work  of  the  carpenters  and  the 
painters  during  the  '45  strike — were  for  a  short  time  kept  in  what  we 
call  the  bull  pen,  and  later  I  understand  were  paid  off  by  the  producers 
and  not  required  to  report  at  the  studios.  Some  of  them  were  paid  up 
to  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  1946  lock-out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages  during  the  1945 
strike  was  done  by  the  lA  set  erectors'  local,  was  it  not?  That  is  a 
question  by  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  don't  think  that  name  was  given  to  them.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  local  that  was  doing  that  in  part  was  called  studio 
mechanics.  And  on  several  occasions,  at  least  one  occasion  I  know  of, 
that  Carl  Cooper,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  held  a  meeting  here  in 
town  with  some  of  our  foremen  and  told  them  then  that  the  lATSE 
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had  a  contract  with  the  producers  to  furnish  all  of  the  labor  and  was 
inviting  our  people  to  come  into  their  organization. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  1  will  have  to  check  on  the  date,  but  it  was  3nionths 
or  so  after  the  1945  strike. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  wish  you  would  get  that  date,  please,  and  if  possible 
the  names  of  those  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Skelton.  There  is  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  would  like 
to  clear  up,  if  that  is  all  the  questions  j^ou  have. . 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  another  question  from  Mr.  Ludcly. 

Mr.  Skeltox.  Then  I  will  stay  with  it, 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  local  80,  the  lA  grips  local, 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  192G  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Xo;  local  80  was  not  in  existence.  There  was  one 
local  here  for  the  lATSE— there  may  have  been  more  than  one — there 
was  one  that  grips,  prop  makers,  and  other  craftsmen,  like  that, 
worked  out  of,  what  was  called  37,  And  grips,  however,  as  such,  even 
though  they  did  not  have  a  separate  local  of  their  own,  were  the  ones 
who  were  doing  the  w^ork  for  a  very  short  time  when  the  1926  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  locally. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  at  that  time,  I  think  we  have  had 
testimony,  there  was  one  lATSE  local  that  w^as  later  broken  up  into 
about  seven  locals  ? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes.  We  were  requested  to  give  them  some  help 
because  in  their  opinion  there  were  a  lot  of,  as  they  called  it,  CIO 
infiltration  into  their  particular  local,  and  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  Communists  in  there,  and  these  people  were  going  to  try  to 
have  an  election. 

Our  international— Mr.  Cambiano  talked  to  Buzzell  here,  who  at 
that  time  was  head  of  the  Central  Labor  Council — and  it  was  decided 
at  that  particular  time  to  break  up  these  locals,  and  as  quickly  as  this 
election  was  over  with,  that  they  would  see  this  thing  was  straightened 
out.  It  was  a  temporary  thing  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  lATSE  to  President  Green  that  these  charters  were  issued. 

We  have  in  our  files  here  communications  from  Buzzell  to  Mr.  Cam- 
biano and  communications  from  Mr.  Cambiano  to  Buzzell,  pertaining 
to  these  particular  locals  and  the  division  of  them,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Luddy  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  No.  I  think  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  when  he  said 
Mr,  Walsh  was  the  one  that  divided  up  37. 

Mr.  Skelton,  I  said  the  president  of  the  lATSE,  At  this  time 
Mr,  Walsh  was  not  president  of  the  lATSE,  The  president  of  the 
lATSE  requested  President  Green,  who  authorized  Buzzell  here  to 
issue  the  charters  or  to  see  these  were  divided  up.  We  have  that  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb  has  two  questions,  two  or  three  questions. 

You  refer  to  permittees.  Wliat  were  they  and  how  many  of  them 
were  there? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  I  would  not  be  qualified  to  answer  the  number, 
but  I  know  at  least  50  of  the  men  who  broke  our  ranks  and  went  back 
into  the  studios  during  the  1945  strike  were  given  permits  in  the 
lA  locals. 

And  I  have  talked  and  we  have  photostatic  copies  of  many  people 
who  went  and  applied  for  work  and  were  given  permits  in  the  lATSE. 
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And  at  this  time  I  think — before  this  nieetino;  cidjourns,  I  think  a 
copy  of  those  permits  should  be  read  into  the  record,  where  the  holder 
was  not  necessarily  entitled  to  membership  in  the  oro;anization.  It 
was  only  an  emergency  working  card;  I  believe  that  has  been  put  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  has  already  been  put  in. 

Another  question :  Didn't  the  use  of  the  term  "set  erectors"  come 
into  existence  after  the  decision  of  December  26,  1945? 

Mr.  Skelton.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  did.  I  never  heard  the  words 
before ;  that  is,  in  any  local  using  it  as  such. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  sufficient  then,  Mr.  Chairman.  Have  you 
any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions.    The  witness  is  excused. 

Mr.  Cambiano,  please  return. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CAMBIANO— Eesumed 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cambiano,  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  make 
the  statement  you  previously  stated  you  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Thank  you,  counsel.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  very 
brief.  My  time  I  have  asked  for  will  be  kept  down  considerably  in- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Skelton  made  much  of  the  report  I  wanted  to  cover. 
I  will  assure  you  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  time  than  necessary. 

Much  has  been  stated  here  about  the  1925 — better  known  as  the 
1926 — agreement.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hearing  here, 
since  I  came  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  worked  with  our  local 
unions  in  connection  with  the  studios — I  shall  read  it. 

Pursuant  to  call  made  by  Samiiel  Gompers,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  a  con- 
ference was  held  on  July  9,  1921,  in  the  executive  council  chamber  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  whicli  was  attended  by  officers  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees.  Tlie 
entire  subject  of  jurisdictional  claims  between  these  two  organizations  was 
gone  into  and  an  agreement  was  reached  as  follows — 

Now,  if  you  want  to  save  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  1921 
agreement. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  has  been  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  It  lias  been  received? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  correct.     Isn't  it? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  All  right. 

Now.  then,  my  study  of  the  matter  proves  that  no  other  agreement 
ever  existed,  so  far  as  jurisdiction  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
other  than  the  1921  agreement. 

Thereafter,  on  February  5,  1925,  the  lATSE  and  local  1692  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  signed  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  1926  agreement,  covering  this  expressed  provision : 

That  both  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  at  once  submit  same  to  tlie  inter- 
national presidents,  with  the  request  that  it  be  incoriwrated  as  a  part  of  tlie 
international  agreement  for  a  permanent  period. 

The  purported  agreement  of  February  5,  1925,  was  never  signed 
bv  the  international  presidents,  and  was  never  put  into  effect  or  use 
by  the  unions  or  in  the  studios. 
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On  July  9,  1921,  an  agreement  continued  in  eiiect,  and  has  been  in 
effect  ever  since,  except  for  the  viohitions  of  it  by  the  lATSE  as 
hereinafter  stated. 

Because  of  the  lATSE  attempts  at  encroachment,  and  the  work 
stoppage  caused  b}'  these  attempts,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  1945,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Carpenters'  Brotherhood, 
the  lATSE  and  the  motion-picture  industry,  at  which  an  agreement 
was  made,  among  other  things : 

A  committee  of  three  members  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  shall  investigate  and  determine  within  30  days  all  jurisdictional 
matters  still  unsolved. 

And  that  the  lATSE  and  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners — 

accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions  and  determinations  as  the  executive 
council  committee  of  three  may  finally  render. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  hearing  tliat  Mr.  Felix  H.  Knight,  as 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  C.  Birthright,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Doherty,  as  secretary, 
AA'ere  appointed  by  President  Green,  and  constituted  this  committee. 
In  spite  of  the  extraneous  examination  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
bulk  of  immaterial  testimony  that  the  motion-picture  companies  have 
caused  to  burden  the  record  in  this  examination,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  testimony  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  That  they  worked  conscientiously,  and  as  best  they  could,  in  the 
short  time,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  to  reach  a  fair  and 
just  conclusion,  based  upon  the  historical  spheres  of  work  between  the 
lATSE  and  the  carpenters  in  the  industry. 

2.  That  in  their  conscientious  effort  to  determine  what  work  had 
been  historically  and  customarily  done  by  the  carpenters  and  the 
lATSE,  respectively,  somebody  gave  them  a  copy  of  the  purported 
agreement  of  February  5,  1925,  and  that  they  accepted  this  agreement 
in  good  faith,  believing  it  to  be  the  actual  agreement  between  the 
carpenters  and  the  lATSE,  governing  the  division  of  work  between 
them,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  never  been  fully  executed  as  an 
agreement,  and  liad  never  been  accepted,  adopted,  or  used. 

3.  That  these  honorable  men,  sometimes  slightly  referred  to  as  the 
"three  wise  men",  were  shocked  when  they  learned,  after  their  de- 
cision had  been  signed  and  filed,  that  they  had  made  the  innocent 
mistake  of  copying  verbatim  into  the  decision  the  terms  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1925,  agreement  that  never  existed. 

4.  That  upon  learning  of  this  mistake  these  three  good  men  were 
also  shocked  to  learn  that  the  lATSE  immediately  put  a  misconstruc- 
tion on  their  December  26,  1945,  decision,  and  made  claims  to  car- 
penters work  on  the  stage  that  the  committee  never  intended  to  take 
away  from  the  carpenters,  and  that  had  never  belonged  to  the  lATSE. 

5.  That  thereafter  the  international  convention  instructed  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Hutcheson,  its  general  president,  and  the  general  executive 
board  of  the  brotherhood,  to  protest,  and  continue  to  protest,  any  deci- 
sion that  deprived  the  carpenters  of  the  work  that  they  had  histori- 
cally done  in  the  motion-picture  studios,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  brotherhood  did  make  this  protest  to 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  con- 
tinued to  make  this  protest,  pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  carpenters' 
convention. 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairniiin,  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  for 
this  committee  to  ascertain  just  how  these  three  honorable  men,  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  Birthright,  and  Mr.  Doherty,  were  misled  to  believe  that 
the  purported  agreement  of  February  5,  1925,  had  been  executed,  or 
had  been  in  use,  or  did  in  any  way  represent  the  historic  division  of 
work  in  the  studios, 

6.  Following  these  protests,  and  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  mind  you  not  pursuant  to  any 
direction  of  Mr.  Hutcheson,  but  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  composed  of  a  dozen  or  more  men, 
these  good  men  issued  the  clarification  of  August  16,  1946,  to  restore 
to  the  carpenters  the  work  they  never  intended  to  take  from  tliem. 
That  is  the  background  of  this  case  insofar  as  the  decision  and  clari- 
fication issued  by  these  three  good  men  are  concerned. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  taken  in  this  hearing  befoi^e  my 
arrival  here,  and,  I  understand,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kahane,  of 
Columbia  Studio,  and  Mr.  Mannix,  of  Loew's,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Boren, 
the  labor-relations  representative  of  all  the  major  companies,  and  by 
Mr.  Benjamin,  appearing  here  as  attorney  for  all  of  the  companies, 
that  the  companies  made  and  entered  into  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment with  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  for  all  the  craft  unions 
in  Hollywood,  including  the  Carpenters  Local  946. 

This  agreement,  which  is  now  in  evidence,  shows  that  it  was  dated 
July  2, 1946,  and  was  to  run  for  a  period  of  2  years,  to  July  1, 1948. 

The  testimony  also  shows,  I  am  informed,  that  the  contract  was  in 
use  until  the  carpenters  were  put  out  of  the  studios  and  locked  out  of 
their  jobs,  on  or  about  September  23, 1946. 

The  carpenters  have  a  right  to  work  under  this  contract  of  July  2, 
1946.  It  is  their  constitutional  right.  It  is  a  right  that  is  regarded 
as  sacred  under  collective  bargaining.  It  is  for  this  sacred  right  that 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and 
that  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutcheson,  are  now  giving  their  support  to  the  car- 
penters in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

There  can  be  no  compromise,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  light  of  our 
carpenters  to  work  under  their  contract  with  the  motion-picture  com- 
panies, nor  of  the  right  of  their  union,  local  No.  946,  to  serve  as  the 
collective-bargaining  agent  for  the  carpenters.  That  is  where  we 
stand,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  the  local  autonomy  which  the 
brotherhood  recognizes  in  local  946. 

Now  let's  see  where  the  lATSE  stands.  You  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  this  is  only  a  dispute  over  300  men.  You  have  been 
told,  or  left  to  infer,  that  the  lATSE  was  perfectly  willing  for  our 
carpenters  to  do  undisputed  carpenter  work  under  the  contract  with 
the  studios.  That  representation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  accu- 
rate. I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you,  and  the  American  people, 
that  the  real  effort  of  the  lATSE  and  of  the  motion-picture  companies, 
is  to  deprive  the  carpenters  of  all  work  in  the  studios.  That  is  not 
my  statement,  I  support  it  by  now  handing  you  a  copy  of  the  notice 
issued  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  office  in  Los  Angeles 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  while  these  very  hearings  were 
going  on,  and,  I  think,  in  contempt  of  this  committee  of  Congress. 
This  notice  shows  that  at  this  very  time  the  lATSE  is  asking  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  certify  them  as  the  collective- 
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bargaining  agent  for  the  carpenters'  work  in  the  studios.  I  ask 
tliat  this  notice  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  counsel  read  this  notice. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Cambiano. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  copy,  which  I  assume  is 
an  accurate  copy  of  a  notice  of  the  filing  of  petition  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  should  not  be  received  in  the  record  and 
reproduced  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  agreeable  to  me.  if  you  will  prove  that  it  is 

authentic. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  confident,  sir,  that  this  is  an  accurate  copy 

of  the  filing  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  should  also  be  O.  K.'d  by  a  representative 
of  the  Labor  Board  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  question  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Luddy  ? 

Mr.  LuDDT.  No.     I  haven't  read  it,  but  I  assume  it  is  accurate. 

]\Ir.  Price.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  such  a  notice.  I  have  not 
looked  at  this  one,  but  I  assume  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  have  it  accurate,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  is. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Twenty-First  Region,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Case  No.  21-R-4086:  21-R-4087 ;   21-R-4088 

In  the  matter  of  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Warner 
Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Loew's  Inc. ;  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc. :  RKO  Radio 
Pictures,  Inc. ;  Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  Inc. ;  Republic  Productions,  Inc. ; 
Hal  E.  Roach  Studio,  Inc.;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.;  Enterprise 
Studios  and  General  Service  Studios ;  and  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

notice  of  filing  of  petition 

A  petition  for  investigation  and  certification  of  representatives  in  this  matter 
has  been  filed  with  this  office.  If  your  organization  or  any  affiliated  union  claims 
an  interest  in  this  proceeding,  it  must  submit  to  the  field  examiner  by  August 
22.  1947.  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  set  out  below  whom  the 
organization  asserting  an  interest  claims  to  represent  and  must  also  submit 
evidence  of  interest  among  these  employees  which  may  consist  of  membership 
records,  authorization  or  designation  cards.  If  no  evidence  of  interest  is  received 
.from  intervening  organizations  by  the  prescribed  date,  we  shall  assume  that  any 
such  organization  does  not  desire  to  be  a  party  to  this  proceeding. 

A  conference  between  all  parties  of  interest  is  being  scheduled  promptly.  Any 
organization  which  has  or  intends  to  submit  proof  of  its  interest  should  telephone 
the  field  examiner  to  determine  the  date  and  time  of  any  scheduled  meetings. 

Howard  LeBaron, 

Regional  Director. 

This  case  is  assigned  to  Field  Examiner  D.  C.  Sargent :  telephone.  Trinity  5071. 

The  unit  claimed  by  Petitioner  to  be  appropriate:  21-R-40S6,  set  designers, 
sketch  artists  and  illustrators ;  21-R-4087,  painters,  sign  writers,  screen  artists — 
(scenic)  ;  21-R-4088,  carpenters,  millwrights,  wood-working  machine  men. 

Date  mailed :  August  14,  1947. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  occasions  in  this  hearing,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  state  your  desire  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  Hollywood  difficulties  during  the  present  hearings. 
I  appreciate  this  expression  from  you,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the 
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some  2,000  carpentors,  -vtIio  are  members  of  local  946,  and  who  have 
worked  in  the  studios.  I  appreciate  it  also  for  their  families  who  have 
been  the  innocent  victims  of  all  this  trouble. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  your  consideration  of  these 
questions : 

While  you  have  planned  to  bring  about  an  equitable  and  just  settle- 
ment in  Holh'wood,  have  3'ou  ever  been  informed  that  the  lATSE 
was  planning  during  all  of  these  hearings  to  apply  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  or  that  they  had  applied  to  the  Board,  for 
certification  as  bargaining  agent  for  all  "Carpenters,  millwrights, 
wood- working  machine  men?'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  carpenters  have  not  been  getting 
a  square  deal  from  the  lATSE  or  the  companies. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  think  your  committee 
is  getting  a  sc^uare  deal. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  engineers  have  a  little  difficulty  this  morning 
with  the  air  conditioning  because  of  circulation,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  while  the  place  is  aired,  we  sta}^  away  from  these  ventilators 
that  are  located  in  the  walls,  and  that  we  clear  the  courtroom  here  for 
about  10  minutes,  so  that  this  air  may  circulate,  and  then  we  may 
come  back  again.  I  will  ask  ever^^body  to  leave  the  courtroom. 
(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  McCanx.  Does  that  finish  your  statement,  Mr.  Cambiano? 
Mr.  Cambiano.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.    Since  the  adjournment  of  this 
hearing  last  Friday,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  lA's  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  set  erectors.    I  personally  asked  Mr.  Charles 
Boren  out  in  the  hallway  if  such  was  the  case,  and  he  said  yes. 

I  would  request  at  this  time  that  a  copy  of  that  agreement  be 
brought  here  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  jSIcCann.  INIay  we  ask  if  a  copy  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
on  Thursday  night  will  be  produced? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  will  produce  one.     Each  studio  entered  into  a 
separate  one,  but  they  are  identical  in  terms.     I  presume  one  will  be 
sufficient? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes.    We  can  have  that  when  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  call  Mr.  Boren  during  the  noon  hour,  and  he  may 
be  able  to  get  it  here  then,  and  if  not,  during  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  see  that  it  goes  into  the  record,  not  as  an 
exhibit,  but  a  part  of  the  record.  If  it  comes  this  afternoon,  we  will 
try  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  your  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Thank  you.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  very  brief  here, 
to  show  the  part  I  personally  tried  to  play  in  the  interest  of  trying 
to  bring  peace  and  harmony  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  so  far 
as  the  carpenters  were  concerned. 

After  the  directive  or  the  appointing  of  the  three-man  committee, 
we  were  asked  to  sit  down  to  negotiate  whatever  differences  there  were 
between  us.  Brother  Skelton  or  Jim  Skelton  went  into  that  to  some 
extent.  I  want  to  bring  out  this  point  here  with  reference  to  the 
meeting  we  had  with  the  Grips  local  80.  because  it  has  been  said 
here  that  the  international  did  not  sign  or  approve  that  ai^reement. 

Now,  that  is  not  exactly  correct.  After  we  sit  ii^  M-ith  President 
AValsh  and  his  committee  and  we  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing, the  two  local   groups  signed  the  agreement.     The  only 
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reason  I  did  not  sifjn  it  at  that  time,  nor  President  Walsh,  was  because 
1  liad  an  understanding  with  President  Walsh  that  whatever  came 
out  of  the  negotiations  here  locally  we  would  present  it  to  the  two 
internationals,  namely.  President  AValsh  and  President  Hutcheson. 

The  committee  had  entered  into  it  and  the  contract  was  satisfactory, 
and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  president  signing  it.  The  only 
reason  it  wasn't  signed,  after  we  disagreed  in  conference  over  the  props 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  three  vice  presidents  and,  of  course^ 
you  know  what  happened  thereafter.  They  received  far  more  than 
what  they  expected.  They  told  me  themselves,  "Why,"  he  says,  "the 
three-mail  committee  gave  us  far  more  than  we  ever  expected,"  and 
therefore  that  was  it. 

Now,  I  did  have  a  representative  of  local  80,  Mr.  Barrett,  come  into 
the  hotel  to  see  me  one  day.  He  asked  if  I  would  not  release  him  from 
that  committee — of  that  agreement.  His  objective  and  reason,  as  I 
understood  it  at  the  time,  was  the  grips  did  not  want  any  other  groups 
to  take  on  that  work. 

He  said  to  me,  "I  will  be  willing  to  put  your  carpenters  on  if  you 
release  that  contract." 

Of  course,  I  had  no  intention  of  releasing  it.  And  I  asked  him. 
"Well,  3^ou  made  a  statement  you  would  be  glad  to  put  our  carpenters 
on  to  do  the  w^ork."     I  says,  "What  is  the  hitch?     Let  us  have  it." 

He  said,  "Naturally,  to  expect  them  to  take  out  a  card  in  the  lATSE.'^ 

As  a  representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  I  certainly 
would  never  agree  to  anything  of  that  sort,  particularly  after  having 
ordered  our  people  to  relinquish  one  of  the  two  cards  they  were  using 
to  do  the  work  that  rightly  belonged  to  them. 

]Maybe  I  should  make  that  a  little  clearer,  INIr.  Chairman.  For  a 
consideralde  period  of  time,  our  members  were  carrying  a  brotherhood 
and  an  lATSE  card.  That  was  not  only  with  the  carpenters,  but 
with  a  number  of  other  crafts. 

I  looked  into  the  situation  after  I  was  sent  in  here,  and  while  months 
rolled  by,  that  was  one  of  the  main  issues  I  took  up  with  the  general 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  Mr.  William  L.  Hutche- 
son, that  in  my  estimation  we  were  making  a  mistake  to  permit  our 
membership  to  carry  two  cards  to  do  the  work  that  rightly  belonged 
to  the  carpenters. 

He  told  me  to  see  to  it  at  once  that  that  practice  was  stopped.  Local 
946  received  that  instruction  and  they  immediately  notified  all  of  those 
that  they  knew  were  carrying  two  cards,  and  they  were  told  to  at  once 
discontinue  it. 

xA^nd  I  think  with  the  exception  of  maybe  three  or  four  or  a  half  a 
dozen  at  the  outside  they  all  relinquished  the  lA  cards. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Cambiano.  at  this  point,  what  is  the  authority  of 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Green  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  I  don't  know^  if  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that,, 
other  than  to  say  in  my  estimation  it  is  more  of  a  clearance  house.  I 
might  state,  however 

Mi\  Kearxs.  For  the  vice  presidents  ?  Is  it  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
vice  presidents? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No  ;  it  is  coordinating  headquarters  of  all  the  inter- 
national unions. 
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Mr.  Kearxs.  What  does  the  coordinatino;  mean? 

Mr.  CAMBiANf).  To  brin^  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  When  did  they  ever  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Supposed  to  be  ever  so  many  months  apart. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  here  where  we  have 
the  president  of  the  American  Federaltion  of  Labor  who  was  in  that 
role  in  name,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  international  vice  presi- 
dents had  the  supreme  authority  and  the  president's  office  is  just  around 
the  corner,  and  they  never  drop  in. 

Mr.  Ca:mbiaxo.  I  am  not  attem])tino:  to  speak  for  President  Green. 
Personally,  I  think  he  is  a  splendid  gentleman. 

Mr.  K?:arxs.  I  do,  too.  I  can't  understand  why  you  had  this  dif- 
ficulty within  the  AFL  when  the  president,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  vice  presidents  in  and  iron  it  out.  Why  should  you 
have  these  disputes  within  one  labor  organization  itself? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Well,  the  best -regulated  families  have  family 
troubles,  and  I  presume  they  have  theirs. 

But  aside  from  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  at  the  time 
that  we  presented  this  brief  to  the  three-man,  vice  presidents,  there  was 
a  question  then  why  President  Hutcheson  wasn't  here.  AVhat  I  say 
now  I  am  not  saying  because  he  is  my  boss,  I  am  saying  it  because  it 
is  a  fact. 

When  the  committee  arrived  here,  I  understand  they  made  a  check 
and  they  found  Mr.  Hutcheson  wasn't  here.  They  wired  him.  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  immediately. 

Now,  just  prior  to  that,  when  we  were  sitting  in  with  the  committee 
from  the  lATSE — I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  President  Walsh  or  Mr.  Roy 
Brewer — I  think  it  is  Mr.  Brewer  showed  me  a  letter  that  the  com- 
mittee was  coming  to  Hollywood.  That  is  the  first  that  we  had  heard 
about  that.  I  was  led  to  believe  the  committee  was  to  meet  in  the  East. 
I  immediately  called  the  general  office  and  I  reached  Mr.  Hutcheson 
in  Washington. 

He  said,  "Well,  that  is  the  first  I  have  learned  about  that.  I  under- 
stood that  the  committee  was  to  meet  here  in  the  East.'' 

"Well,"  I  said,  "You  will  find  that  there  is  a  letter  at  the  headquar- 
ters to  the  effect  that  the  committee  was  coming  out  here."  And  I  am 
satisfied — I  am  assured  that  the  committee  or  Mr.  Hutcheson  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Knight,  where  he  stated 
that  the  understanding  was  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  East. 
However,  he  had  no  objection  if  they  wanted  to  come  out  here  to  Holly- 
wood ;  it  was  their  business.  And  naturally,  for  that  reason,  he  wasn't 
available  here  at  that  particular  moment,  and  I  was  instructed  to  assist 
in  whatever  way  that  I  could. 

But  prior  to  "that,  I  sat  in  with  our  people  here  and  prepared  this 
volume  of  this  so-called  document  [indicating].  It  is  headed  as  "Pre- 
liminary statement." 

Now,  the  reason  I  did  that,  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  responsibility, 
and  I  had  no  authority  to  assume  the  function  of  the  general  president. 

I  made  it  very  clear  that  this  summation  is  being  made  with  the  un- 
derstanding thfit  no  conclusion  will  be  made  by  the  arbitration  board 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  that  further  evidence  and  data  may  be  submitted 
and  discussion  will  be  held  with  the  international  president  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  prior  to  any  final  de- 
termination in  the  matter. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that  was  a  rather  miusual  proce- 
dure, but  I  said  with  that  understanding  that  I  wanted  to  submit  to 
them  tliis  brief.  It  is  not  very  long  in  reading  matter;  it  is  about  a 
dozen  pages;  the  rest  are  exhibits,  and  I  was  very  particuhar  in  ]ive- 
paring  tliis  for  the  one  reason. 

During  months  past,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Central 
Labor  Council,  Mr.  Buzzell,  had  been  directed  by  President  Green  to 
act  as  his  spokesman  in  the  Hollywood  controversy  here  or  disturbance. 

We  were  all  called  in — when  I  say  "we,"  all  the  international  repre- 
sentatives of  all  crafts,  including  all  of  the  business  agents  of  all  of  the 
unions — for  the  purpose  of  stepping  into  this  situation  and  to  try  to 
solve  the  turmoil  and  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  studio  crafts  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  unions. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  and  concerned  about  it  when  I  learned 
that  he  had  applied  for  five  charters.  Two  of  them  would  directly 
affect  the  carpenters,  that  was  local  80,  known  as  the  grips,  and  local 
44  as  propmakers. 

I  wrote  the  secretary,  I  called  him  on  the  telephone  at  first,  then  I 
wrote  him  a  letter.  We  have  the  letters  and  their  answers,  and  also  the 
letter  that  I  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  motion  picture — that  is,  the 
basic  agreement  now,  there  is  a  term  for  that,  of  which  Mr.  Frank 
Can-others  was  secretary,  and  he  in  turn  notified  Mr.  Casey,  so  that  is 
a  matter  of  record  and  you  have  it  in  your  volume  that  you  asked  for 
counsel ,  the  other  day. 

Now.  maybe  I  should  read  three  or  four  of  these  pages,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  situation. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Maybe  I  should  read  it  all.  This  is  a  preliminary 
statement  submitted  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  A.  F.  of  L.,  on  behalf  of  Stuclio  Carpenters 
Local  946.  in  the  matter  of  determining  work  jurisdiction  between 
the  LTnited  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and 
the  Liternational  Alliance  of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees,  repre- 
senting its  affiliated  Propertymen  Local  44. 

^Ir.  Kearns.  Mr.  Cambiano,  when  was  this  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  This  was  prepared  just  at  the  time  that  the  three 
vice  presidents  came  into  Hollywood  to  take  up  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  This  submission  is  made  under  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  Cincinnati  conference  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  where  it  was  decided  to  reach  a  final  determination  of  the 
jurisdictional  matter  in  the  motion-picture  industry  between  various 
A.  F.  of  L.  international  unions  by  allowing  a  30-day  period  for  the 
unions  to  attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdiction,  and  if  not,  an  arbitration 
committee  of  theree  appointed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  determine  the 
matter. 

Since  no  agreement  was  reached  between  the  unions  during  the  30- 
day  period,  this  summation  is  being  made  to  the  three-man  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  is  now  in  Los  Angeles  conducting 
the  preliminary  investigation. 

This  submission  is  being  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  con- 
clusion will  be  made  by  the  arbitration  board  in  Los  Angeles  and 
that  further  evidence  and  data  may  be  submitted  and  discussion  will 
be  held  with  the  international  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
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Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  prior  to  any  final  determination  of 
this  matter. 

This  matter  deals  solely  with  the  determination  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  work  in  the  motion-picture  industry  in  the  making,  maintaining, 
and  repairing  of  products  made  of  work  in  whole  or  in  part  of  wood 
or  wood  substitute  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  pictures. 

The  United  Brotherliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
A.  F.  of  L..  submit  its  offer  of  proof  on  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  the  making,  maintaining,  and  repairing  of  wood  and  wood 
production  in  the  motion-picture  industry  is  carpenter  work  and  re- 
quires the  skill,  knowledge,  and  training  of  a  carpenter. 

(2)  That  the  jurisdiction  over  such  carpenter  work  lies  solely  and 
exclusively  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  under  its  constitution  and  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Internationnl  A.  F.  of  L..  and  that  no  agreement,  charter,  or  consti- 
tution authorized  by  the  International  A.  F.  of  L.  are  to  the  contrary. 
That  an  agreement  by  and  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  and  International  Alliance  of  Theat- 
rical and  Stage  Employees  entered  into  in  11)21  established  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  carpenter  work,  and  that  said  agreement  has  never  been 
abrogated,  changed,  or  modified  by  an\  later  agreement  between  those 
parties  or  by  the  authority  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
by  any  Government  agency  or  court. 

The  above  offer  substantiated  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  agree- 
ment in  allocating  jurisdiction  to  one  party  was  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  was  in  con- 
travention of  the  only  existing  agreement  between  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the  lATSE,  and 
would  be  a  violation  of  such  authority  under  agreement,  and  the 
offering  party  should  be  ordered  to  cease  and  desist. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
A.  F.  of  L.,  was  established  in  1881.  Its  constitution,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  dealing  with  the  trade  autonomy  and  jurisdiction  of 
work  allotted  to  the  ITnited  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  then,  with  slight  modification  from  time  to  time.  The 
present  trade  autonomy  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  has  been  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Its  jurisdiction  covers  the  milling,  fastening,  jointing,  assembling, 
erecting,  fastening,  and  dismantling  of  all  material  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  wood  or  wood  substitute,  and  includes  in  such  operation  the 
liandling  of  woodworking  machinery,  where  the  skill,  knowledge,  and 
training  of  a  carpenter  are  required.  No  exception  has  been  made  to 
this  trade  autonomy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  any 
specific  industry.  That  is  particularly  true  in  the  instant  matter,  where 
the  International  Alliance  of  Theatric  and  Stage  Employees  is  claim- 
ing the  jurisdiction  over  the  type  of  work  in  the  motion-picture  pro- 
ducing industry. 

If  that  claim  is  based  in  part  upon  the  constitution  claiming  juris- 
diction in  the  motion-picture  amusement  industry,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  approve  conflicting  jurisdictions;  in  fact,  to  the  contrary, 
we  will  show  that  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  American  Federation 
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of  Labor  not  to  infrinoe  upon  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Brotlierbood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  claim  over  the  amusement  industry 
is  not  bona  fide,  and  the  part  claimed  by  the  lATSE  is  restricted  only 
to  the  production  of  motion  pictures  and  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
amusement  industry ;  for  example,  bowling  alleys,  night  clubs,  amuse- 
ment piers,  and  so  forth. 

Prior  to  1021,  certain  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
work  between  the  lATSE  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America.  To  avoid  any  dispute,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  held  a  conference  on  July  9.  1921,  with  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  lATSE.  That  is  the  1921  agreement. 
I  will  pass  that  up. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  has  been  received  in  evidence,  Mr.  Cambiano. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right. 

With  this  agreement  between  the  parties,  jurisdictional  matters 
were  settled  between  1921  and  approximately  1939. 

During  that  period  the  making,  maintaining,  and  repairing  of  wood 
and  wood-substitute  products  for  use  in  the  production  of  motion- 
picture  sets  were  done  almost  entirely  by  carpenters. 

In  1939  the  American  Federation'of  Labor  and  the  lATSE,  due  to 
external  problems  between  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  studio 
industrv,  and  certain  internal  problems  within  the  A.  F.  of  L.  studio 
locals,  dissolved  the  lATSE  Studio  Local  Xo.  37,  and  lATSE,  with 
the  approval  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  charters  to 
five  locals,  presumably  compassing  the  work  of  local  37. 

At  this  time  the  Propmen's  Local  44  was  chartered  and  given  juris- 
diction over  prop  work  in  the  industry.  That  was  the  first  develop- 
ment which  laid  the  basis  for  the  present  jurisdictional  dispute.  It 
became  apparent  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
in  1939,  wlien  Propmen's  Local  44  was  chartered,  that  these  jurisdic- 
tional problems  might  be  involved. 

In  an  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  before  a  serious  problem  arose, 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Buzzell,  who  was  acting  as  direct  representative  of  President  Green 
of  the  \.  F.  of  L.,  and  requested  that  the  interests  of  the  LTnited 
Brotherhood  of  Car])enters  and  Joiners  be  protected  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  new  charters  in  the  lATSE. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  letter  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cambiano,  international  representative,  is  attached 
hereto  as  exhibit  Xo.  2,  and  the  reply  from  Mr.  Buzzell  is  submitted 
as  exhibit  No.  3. 

AVe  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  Mr.  BuzzelFs  letter  of  July  2, 
1939,  exhibit  Xo.  3,  in  which  he  states  : 

As  I  assured  you  at  the  time,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  anyone  that  I  know  of, 
and  certainly  not  my  own,  to,  in  the  organization  of  tliese  unions,  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  local  or  international  union. 

May  I  say  at  that  point,  during  that  period  there  was  an  election 
being  called  for  certification.  All  of  us  went  to  bat  to  try  to  save 
the  day  for  the  lATSE  while  it  was  being  prepared  for  the  election. 
Committees  were  appointed  from  the  carpenters  and  the  lATSE  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  what  differences  we  had  at  that  time. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  believe  either  Harold  Smith  or 
Lou  Blix  was  the  big  shot  in  the  lATSE  at  the  time. 
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Coiiiniittees  were  appointed,  and  we  sat  doAvn  and  we  oaine  to  an 
understanding  after  a  number  of  meetings  over  all  the  jurisdiction 
that  we  had  between  the  two  organizations. 

The  committee  had  approved  it,  and  we  were  waitmg  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  board  of  the  lATSE.  The  election  returns 
were  over,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  groups  won,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  our  jurisdictional  settlement.  There  never  was 
a — it  was  not  signed  by  their  executive  board,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  picture. 

Mr.  JVIcCann.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  group  won  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  All  of  the  groups  here.  There  was  an  internal 
group  going  on,  as  I  read  in  here,  known  as  the  CIO,  and  so  forth, 
and  we  were  out  to  keep  the  industry  from  going  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see  the  point ;  yes.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  And  the  results  of  that,  of  our  negotiation,  simply 
died  at  that  point. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  destroyed  one  enemy,  you  created  two 
more ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right,  and  being  a  good  fellow,  we  got  the 
results  from  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  was  all  within  the  brotherhood  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  we  have  to  bring  out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  they  finished  fighting  outside,  they  went  back 
into  their  own  fight ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  The  letter  which  is  on  that  page  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  trying  to  eliminate  the  existing  controversy  in  the  industry. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  through  J.  F. 
Cambiano,  international  representative,  protested  any  infringement 
on  the  jurisdiction  in  the  studio  producers.  At  approximately  the 
same  time,  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to  the  producers  committee  and 
a  copy  of  the  telegram  to  the  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  on  July  28,  1939,  are  submitted  as  exhibit 
No.  4,  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  reorganization  within  the 
lATSE  at  that  time  involves  a  matter  entirely  apart  from  the  claim 
on  the  work  jurisdiction  of  the  LTnited  Brotherhood,  we  submit  as 
exhibit  No.  5  a  copv  of  a  letter  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  president,  William 
Green,  dated  July '9,  1939.  This  letter  is  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Buzzell,  acting  as  Mr.  Green's  representative  in  the  lATSE  matter. 

This  report  combined  with  Mr.  Buzzell's  letter  to  the  United 
Brotherhood,  exhibit  No.  3,  demonstrates  conclusively  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  change  the  trade  autonomy  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

These  exhibits  demonstrate  further  that  no  approval  was  given  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  in  any  way  changes  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers and  the  lATSE,  dated  July  9,  1921. 

After  Propertymen's  Local  No.  44  of  the  lATSE  was  chartered 
in  1939,  the  lATSE,  through  its  local,  began  a  program  of  gradual 
encroachment  on  the  work  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

This  program  of  encroachment  has  never  been  approved  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  an 
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agreement  between  the  lATSE  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Pardon  me  there  at  that  point.  You  say  it  has  never 
been  approved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  the  encroachment  part  of  it.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  approve  of  any  encroachment  of  our  jurisdiction 
as  to  the  work  that  we  were  doing. 

The  letter  here  specifically  states  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean  by  that,  wlien  the  council  learned  of  it,  if 
those  facts  should  appear  before  them,  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  it  says  they  never  have  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  was  it  ever  brought  to  their  attention? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Oh,  I  presume  it  has.     I  would  think  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  did  they  do  about  it  then,  if  it  was  discussed? 
Did  tliey  just  leave  it  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No ;  I  don't  think  that  is  exactly  correct.  I  think 
that  there  is  many,  many  meetings  we  were  in  when  these  turmoils 
came  up,  they  tried  to  get  the  two  international  presidents  together 
and  tried  to  iron  out  their  differences.  That  has  always  been  the 
practice  where  there  is  a  jurisdictional  dispute  which  is  not  settled 
locally,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  two  international  presidents  to  settle 
among  themselves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  they  do  so  if  they  elect  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  The}'  should  do  so,  and  in  most  instances  they  have 
been  settled,  the  disputes  with  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  they  didn't  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No  ;  and  I  am  giving  you  the  reasons. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  how  many  more  pages  he  is 
going  to  read? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  have  about  five  more  pages. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  see,  we  have  already  received  in  evidence  all 
the  papers  that  you  presented  to  the  three-man  committee,  so  the  main 
thing  I  don't  want  to  do  is  duplicate  the  record  here  with  respect  to  the 
three-man  committee.  If  this  is  just  your  statement  that  you  gave  to 
the  three-man  committee? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  proceed,  then? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Encroachment  has  grown  to  a  major  proportion 
since  1941,  until  at  the  present  time  property  men's  local  44  claims 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  making,  maintaining,  and  repairing,  includ- 
ing operation  of  woodworking  machinery,  all  movable  wood  or  wood 
substitute  products  used  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures,  includ- 
ing only  permanent  construction  building  and  maintenance  of  same. 
And  local  44  now  claims  jurisdiction  over  making  of  all  furniture, 
sets,  and  so  forth,  which  can  be  or  are  movable.  This  includes  not 
only  the  making  of  furniture  and  miniature  sets,  but  also  the  con- 
struction of  railroad  cars,  airplanes,  and  so  forth.  It  is  this  deliber- 
ate encroachment  program  which  this  board  of  arbitration  has  been 
appointed  to  rule  upon.  Certain  jurisdictional  matters  have  also  been 
in  existence  between  the  United  Brotherhood  and  Motion  Picture 
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Studio  Grips  Local  No.  80  of  the  lATSE.  These  jurisdictional  mat- 
ters have  been  tentatively  approved,  and  that  is  that  grip  agreement 
which  you  have  already  here  on  exhibit.  I  am  going  to  explain  why 
the  two  presidents  did  not  sign  it. 

JNow  then.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it  and  read  the  rest  of  this  other 
than  to  say  that  wt  have  a  lot  of  exhibits  here,  we  have  a  lot  of 
affidavits  from  men  here  that  worked  in  the  motion-picture  industry 
from  15  to  25  and  27  years.  These  men  are  of  the  highest  type'  of 
mechanics.  They  are  professional  at  their  trades.  We  have  a  volume 
here  of  hundreds  of  them,  and  we  have  picked  about  60  of  them  be- 
cause we  didn't  want  to  build  this  thing  up  so  large.  Those  same  men 
with  the  exception  of  maybe  half  a  dozen  are  still  out,  and  I  would 
personally  prefer  that  they  give  their  side  of  the  story,  because  they 
are  the  men  who  are  working  directly  on  the  job,  but  1  was  concerned 
about  having  these  three  vice  presidents  before  them  the  picture  of 
our  dispute,  particularly  in  the  mill  and  the  prop  shops.  So  we  went 
to  considerable  trouble  there  to  show  that  the  type  of  machinery  that 
was  used  over  there  in  the  mill  department  is  identical  to  the 
machines  that  they  may  have  over  here  that  they  have  been  using  in 
the  prop  department.  In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  make  clear  that 
all  the  woodworking  machinery  that  required  the  skill  of  a  carpenter 
or  millman,  the  same  machine  required  that  skill  on  that  same  type  of 
machinery  on  the  other  side. 

We  also  say  here  that  the  running  of  this  woodworking  machinery 
is  identical  to  the  same  type  of  operation  Ave  have  in  our  shops  and 
mills  throughout  the  entire  area,  such  as  our  planing  mills,  our  cabinet 
shops,  and  our  boat  yards  and  what  not.  We  tried  to  make  it  very 
clear  and  we  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  prop  shop  where  they  were 
making  furniture  is  the  types  that  we  have  in  the  furniture  factories 
here  in  Los  Angeles,  not  only  here  in  Los  Angeles  but  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  have  boat  yards,  Ave  have  cabinet  shops,  we  have 
store  fixture  shops,  we  have  mills,  sash,  and  doors,  all  of  those  plants 
here  hire  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car]ienters  and 
Joiners  of  America  and  identically  the  type  of  men.  Fact  of  the 
matter,  most  of  the  men  that  they  have  in  the  studios  at  some  time  or 
other  were  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  during  the 
time  they  Avere  required  to  carry  two  cards.  We  brought  that  all  out 
here.  We  Avent  to  some  expense,  we  have  gone  into  the  several  studios 
Avith  our  photographers  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  them.  We 
didn't  want  to  misrepresent  anything.  We  Avent  into  two  of  the 
studios  concerned,  then  Ave  Avere  called  by  the  producers  to  say  that 
the  lATSE  objected  to  any  further  pictures  being  taken  and  Ave 
stopped,  but  Ave  had  all  the  pictures  we  Avanted  up  until  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  statement  which 
he  has  been  reading  to  the  point  Avhere  he  stopped  be  received  in  evi- 
dence as  part  of  our  record,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  attached  volume 
be  marked  for  purposes  of  identification? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  You  have  the  volume  here  that  Avas  given  to  you  by 
Mr.  Doherty. 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  according  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  Kuight  said  that  volume  was  not  brought  doAvn  here. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  He  handed  that  to  you,  presented  that  to  you,  Mr. 
Counsel.  While  I  was  here,  an  identical  copy  of  this  was  handed  to 
you.     He  handed  it  to  you  Avhile  I  Avas  here. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  must  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  checked  that  box  of  records  we  brought  down,  and 
it  was  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  you  raised  the 
question  of  this.  We  presented  the  statement  and  read  the  prelimi- 
]iary  statement.     I  know  that  it  was  all  here.     Isn't  it,  Mr.  Knight  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  that  was  a  different  thing,  Mr.  Knight.  Just  a 
minute,  let's  get  this  straight  now.  Mr.  Knight,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  are  you  confident  that  that  volume  with  the  exhibits  is  still 
in  Washington  ? 

INIr.  KxiGiiT.  No ;  I  am  not.  The  reason  I  told  you  what  I  did  was 
Friday  evening  after  adjournment  I  checked  that  box  of  records  that 
we  brought,  to  get  some  information  out  of  it,  and  this  file  was  not  in 
that  box  at  the  time.     That  is  the  reason  that  I  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  have  taken  wings  and  left 
this  hall,  because  it  was  right  here.  It  was  in  a  cardboard  box  and  it 
was  handed  to  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask,  we  have  two  reporters 
here  who  are  the  custodians  of  those  exhibits.  I  want  to  ask  them  if 
they  have  anything  like  that  in  the  file. 

The  Reporter.  I  will  check  and  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  we  pass  that,  I  would  like  to  know  that  we 
have  this  available.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  had  bet- 
ter  

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  can  finish  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  might  let  him  finish,  before  all  of  this  develops 
here  in  the  record. 

Mr,  Cambiano.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  we  were  very  much  concerned  about  seeing 
this  industry  here  back  to  where  it  rightly  belongs.  I  know  the  chaos 
that  is  going  on  here.  It  is  not  a  healthy  condition,  and  there  isn't  a 
reason  why  this  entire  turmoil  cannot  be  settled.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  want  to  see  it  settled,  and  I  don't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  why  this  industry  can't  get  clown  and  work  out 
a  uniform  agreement.  We  may  vary  in  our  views  as  to  just  what  kind 
of  a  contract  should  be  in  this  industry.  I  know  when  I  first  came  in 
here  we  had  that  basic  agreement.  Mr.  Casey  over  here  was  chairman 
of  the  producers'  group  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  chairman  of  the  labor 
^roup.  We  never  had  any  trouble  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  our 
differences.  Most  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  East,  so  far  as 
wages  were  concerned,  or  anything  that  might  have  affected  the  in- 
dustry. Of  the  meetings  that  I  have  attended  since  I  have  been  in 
here  none  of  them  lasted  more  than  1  day.  I  say  1  day.  We  would 
probably  start  in  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  wind  up  at  1  or  2 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  but  they  were  disposed  of  in  1  day  and 
our  relations  were  good.  I  contend  that  something  of  that  nature 
must  be  set  up  here  again. 

I  was  in  court  when  the  Actors  Guild  was  in  there  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  some  machinerj^  to  take  care  of  the  industry.  We  subscribe 
to  that,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  I  put  in  many  years  at  this  trade, 
I  joined  the  brotherhood  in  1903,  44  years  ago  last  June,  and  I  went 
through  practically  all  of  the  turmoils  in  this  State  in  the  44  years,  so 
I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  authorit3^     I  contended  then  and  I  con- 
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Lend  now  that  the  motion-picture  industry  will  never — there  you  are. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  The  motion-picture  industry  will  never  have  peace 
or  stability  in  tliis  area  until  an  over-all  contract  is  gotten  up  by  the 
international  heads.  And  I  don't  mean  the  carpenters  and  the  lA.  I 
mean  all  of  them.  That  an  over-all  agreement  be  entered  into.  Then 
the  enforcement  of  the  minor  things  that  may  happen  here  should  be 
carried  out  and  conducted  through  some  office  set-up  with  specific 
rules  to  carry  on.  Not  until  that  time  will  this  industry — because  of 
all  its  ramifications — that  agreement  can  be  arrived  at. 

I  want  to  illustrate  that  the  building  industry  here  in  May  1941.  we 
took  on  the  job  here  of  working  out  a  master  contract  to  cover  the 
six  basic  trades.  When  I  say  six  basic  trades  I  mean  the  trades  that 
are  employed  by  the  general  contractors,  better  known  to  us  as  the 
prime  contractors. 

This  agreement  calls  for  the  cai-penters,  teamsters,  iron  workers, 
cement  finishers,  engineers,  and  laborers.  Those  are  the  crafts  that 
are  directly  employed  by  the  general  contractors. 

We  sat  in  there  one  time,  at  the  beginning,  when  Los  Angeles  was 
better  known  as  the  "open-shop  town,''  we  sat  in  there  and  it  took  us 
about  10  months.  Everybody  was  looking  upon  each  other  with  a 
lot  of  daggers.     But  we  finally  came  to  an  agreement. 

Now,  we  have  been  working  under  that  master  agreement  for  the 
past  7  years,  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  haven't  had  one  job  stop- 
page since  that  time. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  general  contractors  in  the  46 
northern  counties,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  I  was  requested 
to  come  in  there  and  work  out  a  similar  one.  We  have  been  working 
under  a  master  contract,  the  46  northern  counties,  with  the  carpen- 
ters, in  this  case,  and  we  haven't  had  a  job  stoppage  under  it. 

When  I  say  we  can  sit  down  and  negotiate  two  contracts,  and  we 
are  in  hopes  next  time  it  will  be  probably  58  counties,  the  whole  State 
of  California,  which  represents,  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters' standpoint — we  have  in  this  area  the  12  southern  counties,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  46  or  50  construction  locals,  representing  better 
than  76,000  carpenters.  In  the  46  counties  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  we  have  something  over  80,000  carpenters.  We  have  a 
membership  in  California  of  141,000  members  of  the  brotherhood. 

If  we  can  work  out  an  agreement  as  men  sitting  around  the  con- 
ference table,  for  the  good  of  the  industry,  the  building  industry, 
there  is  no  good  reason  we  can't  sit  around  a  conference  table  and 
work  out  a  just  agreement  for  the  motion-picture  industry,  which 
is  a  creditable  institution  in  this  area. 

I  want  it  understood  that  we  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  do  that 
very  thing.  I  bring  that  out  because  I  heard  here  something  about 
it  had  to  be  done  on  local  level. 

Sure,  they  have  had  a  trial  of  it.  While  I  am  in  accord  that  minor 
matters  of  that  kind,  or  the  operation  of  it  should  be  on  the  local  level, 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  with  my  experience  I  have  had  here,  if  you  are 
ever  going  to  get  anywhere,  an  over-all  agreement  will  have  to  be  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  international  heads,  one  general  contract,  and 
set  up  your  machinery  here  to  carry  out  through. 

I  thank  you. 

Ml'.  McCann.  Why  hasn't  INIr.  Hutcheson  come  out  to  help  us  do 
this? 
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Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  I  think  Mr,  Hutcheson  has  got  plenty  able- 
bodied  men  around  the  country.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to  cover  every- 
thing that  there  is.  I  am  sure  he  would  give  instructions  to  the 
proper  people  to  see  it  is  done. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  in  a  position  so  you  could  sit  down  with  Mr. 
Walsh  and  make  an  agreement,  without  Mr.  Hutcheson  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Walsh  will  sit  down 
without  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  Mr  .Walsh  won't  sit  down  without  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
why  wouldn't  Mr.  Hutcheson  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am  putting  that  question;  at  another  time  Mr. 
Walsh  would  not  sit  down  without  Mr.  Hutcheson  without  a  letter  of 
exchange,  as  we  heard  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  understand  the  thing,  though,  Mr.  Hutcheson 
must  have  known  for  weeks  we  wanted  him  out  here,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  a  solution  of  this  problem.  You  have  stated  it  can  only 
be  done  with  the  top-notch  men.  I  put  it  up  to  you :  Wliy  isn't  he 
here  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  don't  know.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  think 
'that  is  the  only  solution,  I  think,  of  a  lot  of  this. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  heard  testimony  from  Mr,  Casey  and  others, 
that  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  where  the  presidents  of  these 
two  organizations  were  meeting,  and  they  had  piles  of  photographs 
and  divided  them:  "This  is  lA  work  and  this  is  the  carpenters'. 
This  is  lA's  and  this  is  the  carpenters'."  That  went  on  for  a  day, 
and  then  Mr.  Hutcheson  threw  it  all  away  and  said,  "All  I  can  say 
is,  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate.  We  want  everything  on  wood  and 
wood  substitutes." 

Mr,  Cambiano.  That  isn't  altogether  true.  There  wasn't  any 
volumes  of  hundreds  of  them.  I  am  the  one  that  brought  them  in.  I 
had  a  stack  about  that  high  [indicating].  If  that  is  hundreds  of 
them 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  know  how  high  that  is.  How  many 
photographs  were  there? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  paid  the  postage,  the  air  mail- — I  paid  $6.60  for 
air  mail.  You  can  figure  that.  The  bundle  wasn't  as  big  as  this 
[indicating].    I  brought  them  in.    I  brought  them  in  there. 

Mr.  McCann,  How  many  pictures  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  what  we  have  in 
here  [indicating].    I  would  say  I  doubt  if  there  was  over  GO  pictures. 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  over  60  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  doubt  if  there  was  that  many;  about  that  many. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  in  that  conference  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Casey  that  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  doing  fine  the  first  day.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  The  usual  opening,  general,  very  general,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  Mr.  Hutcheson  said  he  was  not  going  to  carry  . 
on  any  further  negotiations  with  them,  all  the  carpenters  would  take 
would  be  all  woodwork  and  all  work  on  wood  substitutes.     Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr,  Cambiano.  Well,  let  me  answer  it  in  this  way 

Mr,  McCann.  Answer  that,  if  it  is  correct, 

Mr,  Cambiano.  No  ;  it  isn't  correct. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  In  the  first  place,  to  start  rolling  off  pictures,  they 
came  across  one — no  question  about  that.  And  I  don't  think  they 
turned  over  a  dozen  of  them,  to  be  honest  with  you,  until  it  came  out 
to  a  case  where  there  was  a  back  bar  in  a  restaurant.  And  because  that 
was  lose  and  it  wasn't  fastened  to  the  wall,  they  took  the  position  it 
was  the  work  of  a  prop. 

It  wouldn't  be  any  different  than  that  table  you  are  sitting  at  there 
[indicating] .  That  table  is  loose.  They  claim  the  making  of  it  because 
it  is  movable.  If  that  was  nailed  to  the  wall  over  here  [indicating]  ^ 
why,  then  it  would  be  part  of  a  set.    We  would  build  it. 

And  they  demonstrated  in  several  of  them — one  of  them  was  a  church 
pew.  They  claimed  everything  that  was  in  that  church  because  it  was 
movable,  except  the  rail  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Now,  if  I  had  the  photographs  in  front  of  me  I  could  tell  you. 

I  am  here  to  say  now  the  reason  they  disagreed  was  because  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  lA's  claiming  certain — that  certain  work  was 
considered  to  be  as  prop  work,  and  they  w^ere  claiming  it,  so  both  sides 
w^ere  just  about  as  much  to  blame. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  am  interested  in,  Mr.  Cambiano — and  I  am' 
the  one  who  said  it  looked  to  me  as  if  it  had  to  be  on  a  local  level.  You 
say  it  should  be  on  a  national  level.  If  you  can't  get  the  president  to 
come  out  and  talk  about  the  problems  of  thousands  of  men,  we  can't 
even  get  him  to  respond  to  a  subpena  that  we  have  tried  to  serve  on 
him,  how  can  you  solve  a  problem  at  the  higher  level?  I  would  like 
to  have  that  answer  from  you. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am  sorry.  I  wish  he  was  here  personally.  But  I 
haven't  seen  or  talked  with  him — I  don't  think  I  have  talked  to  him 
once  in  6  or  7  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  he  is  following  this  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  couldn't  say  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No  ;  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cambiano,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  his 
thousands  of  carpenters  out  here  deserves  his  presence  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  country  deserves  his  presence. 

I  don't  know  Mr.  Hutcheson.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone  in 
this  country  that  is  so  big  that  he  can't  cooperate  to  help  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  He  is  a  big  man,  Mr.  Counsel,  don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  anything  to  the  contrary.  Let  me  say,  as  far  as  the  brotherhood  is 
concerned,  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  for  44  years,  and  I  have  seen 
it  go  up  and  down.  I  don't  know  of  another  international  union  that 
has  had  a  cleaner  record  as  the  brotherhood. 

Our  constitution  and  our  law^s  and  our  election  of  officers  are  all  done 
by  referendum  votes. 

"Mr.  McCann.  I  have  never  heard  that  challenged.     I   am  not 
challenging  it  now. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  As  I  say,  all  our  presidents,  all  our  officers,  our 
executive  officers,  are  elected  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  It  is  not  elected  by  the  convention.  The  same  posi- 
tion I  hold  as  State  president 
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Mr.  McCan?^.  What  I  am  interested  in,  sir — and  I  don't  challenge 
Mr.  Hutcheson  is  a  very  able  man — but  I  do  challenge  his  interest  in 
this  problem,  Brother  Cambiano,  and  I  say  to  yon  that  as  his  repre- 
sentative here  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  him  that  we  are  very  much, 
concerned  over  his  absence. 

If  the  chairman,  as  usually  happens,  says  to  me,  "McCann,  you  write 
this  report,"  I  am  going  to  mention  the  fact  in  that  report  we  have  done 
everything  we  could  to  get  him,  and  his  failure  to  be  here  does  not 
show  he  is  as  vitally  interested  in  this  situation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  he  should  be.    You  couldn't  blame  me,  could  you? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  have  him  here.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  get  that  word  to  him.  I  think  he  should  be  here.  I  am  not  chal- 
lenging his  greatness  or  his  importance.  I  do  challenge  that  any  man 
is  too  big  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  discussing  a  problem  like  this  and 
helping  us  to  solve  it.  Thousands  of  people  now  haA^e  their  lives  in- 
volved.   Will  you  let  Mr.  Hutcheson  know  that  ? 

Mr.  CxVMBiANo.  I  can  only  convey  your  message  to  the  general  office. 
That  is  where  all  my  communications  go.  I  will  be  glad,  on  the  ad- 
journment here,  to  telephone  our  office  and  convey  your  message. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  adjourn  to  2  o'clock. 

(At  12  noon,  a  recess  AfVs  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  como  to  order,  jjlease. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cambiano  is  to  return  to  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  CAMBIANO— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cambiano,  counsel  for  the  producers,  has  re- 
quested, and  I  gTiess  you  won't  liave  any  objection  to  it,  that  I  should 
read  a  portion  of  your  opening  statement  where  you  stopped,  to  the 
end  of  that  paragraph,  and  so  for  the  record  I  will  read  from  page  6 : 

Certain  jurisdictional  matters  have  also  been  in  existence  between  the 
United  Brotherhood  and  the  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local  No.  80,  lATSE. 
These  jurisdictional  matters  were  tentatively  resolved  on  November  13,  1945, 
by  a  signed  agreement  between  Studio  Carpenters  Local  No.  946  and  the  Grips' 
Locaf  No.  80.  A  copy  of  this  agreement,  which  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  international  officers  of  either  organization  and  is  therefore  tentative,  is 
submitted  as  exhibit  No.  6.  This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  jurisdiction  of  work 
recognized  by  the  lATSE  grips  as  belonging  to  the  United  Brotherhood  insofar 
as  the  grips'  local's  claim  to  jurisdiction  is  concerned. 

The  United  Brotherhood  has  consistently  maintained  its  position  that  the 
agreement  of  July  9,  1921,  must  be  adhered  to  by  both  parties  since  that  agree- 
ment has  never  been  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  later  agreement  between  the 
parties  or  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Prior  to  the  recent  8-month  strike  in  the  studio  industry,  the  United  Brother- 
hood again  made  its  position  clear  to  the  producers'  committee,  as  indicated  in 
the  communications  dated  February  8,  1945,  and  February  12,  1945,  submitted 
herewith  as  exhibit  No.  7. 

This,  I  think,  has  already  been  received  in  evidence  for  reference 
purposes  only. 

Now,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  for  Mr.  Levy:  You  said  that 
the  1921,  not  1926,  agreement  should  govern  jurisdiction.  Did  you 
know  that  in  1945,  before  the  March  12  strike,  Mr.  William'  L. 
Hutcheson  said  that  the  1921  agreement  would  not  be  recognized  by 
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tlie  Carpenters'  Brotherhood,  that  the  time  had  long  passed  for  that? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Hutcheson  wrote  that  very  tiling  in  a  letter 
already  in  the  record,  from  Mr.  Hutcheson  to  Pat  Casey,  in  February 
1945.     That  is  also  from  Mr.  Levy. 

Any  questions,  Mr.  Luddy  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  things  which  have 
been  referred  to,  and  a  third  document  which  has  been  presented  to 
me  through  Mr.  Casey  that  Father  Dunne  referred  to.  I  think  it 
should  be  read  into  the  record  now.  It  was  understood  the  other  day 
that  it  would  be.  It  is  a  wire  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  12, 
1947,  from  Father  George  H.  Dunne,  S.  J.,  Loyola  University,  to  Pat 
Casey,  5504  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  it  reads 
as  follows : 

Last  Sunday  night  I  publicly  challenged  the  CSU,  the  lATSE  and  the  pro- 
ducers to  accept  certain  concrete  proposals  for  the  solution  of  Hollywood  labor 
dispute.  I  stated  that  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  proposals  would  con- 
stitute a  test  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  parties  to  this  dispute  and 
the  entire  community  would  know  by  these  proposals  who  was  to  blame  for 
preventing  a  just  settlement.    These  proposals  were : 

1.  That  the  CSU  agree  to  throw  August  clarification  in  the  wastebasket  as 
providing  no  satisfactory  basis  for  agreement ; 

2.  That  the  CSU  agree  to  start  with  the  December  1945  award  granting  set 
erection  to  the  lATSE,  construction  to  the  carpenters. 

3.  That  the  CSU,  the  lATSE,  and  the  producers  immediately  take  steps  to 
set  up  arbitration  machinery  to  settle  every  jurisdictional  dispute  arising  out 
of  the  December  awards  or  from  any  other  source;  that  the  arbitrator  be  an 
on-the-spot  arbitrator  empowered  to  say  what  work  goes  to  what  union ;  that 
the  arbitrator  have  no  connection  with  producers  and  preferably  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AFL  so  as  to  be  free  from  political  pressure;  that  his  decisions  be 
binding  on  all  parties  including  the  producers  ; 

4.  That  the  CSU  commit  itself  in  advance  that  in  the  event  Bill  Hutcheson 
refuses  to  accept  this  arrangement  or  refuses  to  abide  by  an  arbitrator's  decision, 
the  other  CSU  unions  will  not  support  the  carpenters  in  any  action  that  [they] 
may  take ; 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  acceptance  of  these  proposals  by  the  CSU  the  dispute 
[should  be  settled]  on  the  basis  of  signed  contracts  and  [the  men]  return  to 
work  without  discrimination. 

The  CSU  has  publicly  committed  itself  to  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  all 
of  these  proposals.  This  puts  the  challenge  squarely  up  to  the  lATSE  and  the 
producers.  Refusal  or  evasion  of  these  proposals  will  be  a  confession  of  bad 
faith  and  proof  of  unwillingness  to  reach  a  just  settlement.  In  the  event  of 
such  refusal  or  evasion  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  the  truth  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  I  should  appreciate  an  immediate  reply  stating 
whether  or  not  the  producers  are  prepared  to  accept  the  same  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  settlement. 

Here  is  another  question  by  IVIr.  McMahon  of  the  University  of 
California ;  a  question  to  you,  sir. 

At  the  1945  conference  in  New  York,  where  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Hutcheson  discussed  jurisdiction,  were  any  general  proposals  made 
by  either  party  as  a  basis  for  settling  their  differences  ? 

Mr.  Mr.  Cambiano.  I  don't  recall  of  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  were  any  propositions  advanced  as 
a  deal ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  None. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  recall  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  rather  important  minutes  of  meet- 
ings to  which  you  have  referred,  Mr.  Cambiano.  The  producers  have 
furnished  me  with  copies  of  the  minutes  which  were  made  of  the 
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meetings  held  in  the  board  room  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  1947,  by  the 
labor  relations  managers  with  the  carpenters'  committee,  and  also 
a  meeting  that  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  3,  1947,  at  10  a.  m.  with 
the  carpenters.  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  the  names.  I  hope  that 
the  court  reporter  will  copy  them.  I  believe  that  the  minutes  should 
be  read  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Minutes  of  Meeting  Held  in  Board  Room  on  Tuesday,  Apkil  22,  1947,  at  10 :  30 
A.  M.,  Labor  Relations  Managees  with  Carpenters'  Committee 

Present:  Messrs.  Hopkins  (Columbia),  Blair  (Goldwyn),  Walsh  (M.  G.  M.), 
Leonard  (Paramount),  Bushuer  (R.  K.  O.),  McDonell  (Republic),  Colyer 
(Fox),  Sax,  Miller  (Warners),  McCausland  (Universal),  Fouse  (Roach). 
Messrs.  Batcheldei,  Boren,  Casey,  Clarke,  Foster,  Pelton.  Messrs.  Benjamin, 
Mitchell,  Silberberg.  Local  946 :  J.  F.  Cambiano,  C.  A.  Sproul,  president,  Oscar 
Schatte,  Wm.  H.  Donovan,  Thomas  B.  Conley,  Jim  Skelton. 

Boren  and  Cambiano  were  in  agreement  that  any  publicity  shall  only  be  given 
out  jointly  by  them. 

Boren  stated  this  meeting  with  local  946  (and  Cambiano  represents  the  inter- 
national) was  called  because  they  are  the  bargaining  agents  for  the  carpenters. 

He  further  stated  that  we  request  William  Hutcheson,  general  president  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amei-ica,  agree  with  the 
parties  that  the  December  1945  directive  be  the  basis  for  the  division  of  work. 
We  want  to  bargain  for  carpenter  work  and  therefore  it  should  start  on  the 
December  directive. 

Cambiano  stated  he  would  have  to  talk  over  the  December  directive  and  set 
erection  with  his  people. 

Boren  added  that  the  producers  were  going  to  insist  on  having  set  up  a  method 
of  arbitrating  jurisdictional  disputes.  Cambiano  said  he  was  in  favor  of  that, 
too. 

Boren  also  stated  that  we  want  a  strong  "no  strike"  clause,  so  work  can  be 
assigned  without  work  stoppage — work  to  be  assigned  as  in  the  past. 

Cambiano  asked  if  we  are  willing  to  settle  all  matters  locally.  Boren  said 
"Yes,"  but  the  international  must  agree  to  settlements. 

Upon  inquiry  from  Cambiano  if  we  would  accept  the  clarification  of  the  direc- 
tive, Boren  said  "No" — nor  would  we  include  arbitrating  the  directive  in  the 
arbitration  set-up. 

Skelton  said  if  they  can't  get  the  wages  they  want  they  still  want  the  right  to 
strike.  Boren  said  no  one  was  denying  that  right,  but  after  once  having  agreed 
upon  wages  and  conditions,  no  strike  or  stoppage  of  work  should  take  place 
during  the  lifetime  of  agreement. 

Cambiano  asked  if  we  would  refer  the  set  erection  issue  back  to  the  inter- 
national, and  Boren  said  "No." 

The  carpenters  recessed  from  11 :  15  a.  m.  to  11 :  30  a.  m. 

Boren  suggests  that  we  close  the  meeting  now  and  that  the  union  refer  back 
to  its  international  the  matters  discussed  here  today  and  if  and  when  the  union 
wants  to  discuss  the  matter's  further  the  producers  will  be  glad  to  meet. 

Cambiano  said  the  union  was  about  to  suggest  the  same  thing  and  inquired  if 
the  producers  would  be  willing  to  put  everyone  back  in  jobs  as  of  last  September. 

Boren  answered,  that  opened  up  a  large  subject  and  tied  into  the  directive 
and  we  had  better  not  discuss  that  until  ready  to  discuss  the  directive. 

Oscar  Schotte  suggested  that  in  future  negotiations  all  statements  and/or 
basis  of  negotiations  should  be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  strike  clause  suggested  can  be  submitted  later. 

Cambiano  asked  each  member  of  his  committee  if  he  had  anything  further  he 
wanted  to  say,  but  no  one  did. 

Adjourned. 

Is  that  relatively  an  accurate  statement,  sir? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Very  much  so,  Mr.  Counsel,  excepting  they  omitted 
one  of  the  main  issues.  It  was  called  to  my  attention  that  unless  some 
arrangement  was  made  to  take  care  of  the  replacements,  we  were 
just  wasting  time. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  that  is  not  mentioned  in  there  ? 
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Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  not  mentioned  in  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Now,  the  next  meeting,  I  will  read  you  the  minutes  of  it,  sir. 


Minutes  of  Meeting  Held  in  Board  Room  Thursday,  July  3,  1947,  at  10  a.  m. 

With  Carpenters 

Present :  Messrs.  Cambiano,  Skelton,  Paige,  Donovan,  Sproul,  Schatte,  Conley, 
Boren,  Benjamin,  Clarke,  Batchelder. 

Boren  stated  that  the  two  internationals  (United  Brotherhood  and  lATSE) 
are  in  a  fight  and  haven't  as  yet  settled  their  argument. 

We  can  and  will  negotiate  with  the  carpenters  but  what  will  it  avail?  Will 
the  carpenters  return  and-  work  alongside  <if  replacements?     Answer  was  "No." 

However,  the  locals  will  accept  the  directive  and  work  with  lA  set  erectors. 

Boren  said  the  producers  expect  a  statement  from  Hutcheson  that  he  will 
abide  by  the  1945  directive — that  the  union  will  agree  to  a  no-strike  clause 
pending  action  of  the  international  heads ;  that  carpenters  will  take  work  assign- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  1945  directive,  and  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
replacements  problem  go  back  to  work  as  needed. 

The  union  representatives  would  not  agree  to  these  conditions. 

Boren  stated  the  producers  would  accept  anything  Hutcheson  and  Walsh 
would  agree  to. 

To  Skelton's  inquiry,  "Are  you  in  a  position  to  deal  with  No.  946?"  Boren  said, 
"Yes;  and  anyone  who  wants  to  come  back  to  work  we  will  give  him  a  job 
when  one  is  open — he  will  have  to  work  alongside  of  anyone  doing  similar 
work,  but  we  must  have  a  no-strike  clause — an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  1945 
directive  and  assurance  from  your  international  that  your  men  will  not  be 
pulled  ofe." 

Cambiano  said  we  are  not  making  any  headway — it's  just  as  it  was  before — I 
didn't  feel  we  could  accomplish  anything  but  some  of  the  boys  wanted  a  meeting, 
so  let's  adjourn. 

Is  that  accurate,  sir?  -  ; 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  would  say  fairly  accurate.  ! 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask,  Mr.  Cobb? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  questions.  Now,  have  you  anything  further  to 
add? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  a  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  A  misunderstanding  just  before  we  recessed.  It 
appears  some  of  my  people  took  me  to  say  that  in  reference  to  my 
personal  opinion  in  the  settlement  of  this  studio  affair,  when  I  stated 
that  it  is  my  personal  opinion  there  should  be  an  over-all  agreement  by 
all  the  internationals. 

Now,  some  of  them  got  the  impression  I  meant  that  the  settlement 
for  this  entire  motion-picture  affair  should  be  settled  between  Mr. 
Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  my  impression,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  No ;  it  was  not  mine.  I  would  say  in  my  experience 
in  settling  this  affair  here,  it  should  be  an  over-all  agreement,  consum- 
mated by  alj  the  internationals  in  there,  and  then  set  up  the  local 
machinery. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  have  in  mind  there  should  be 
some  authorization  from  the  two  heads  of  the  imions  that  would 
entitle  the  locals  to  work  out  the  problem  ? 
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Mr.  Cambiano.  I  don't  think  we  would  have  any  objection  to  that. 
Knowing  the  ramifications  involved 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  can't  see  how  the  local  groups  can  work  out  a  local 
settlement  until  such  time  as  there  is  an  over-all  master  contract  to 
cover  the  motion-picture  industry,  with  proper  machinery  locally  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  see  it  is  carried  out. 

The  point  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  impression  of  some  of  the 
boys  that  I  meant  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Walsh  was  to  come  in 
here  and  settle  the  motion-picture  industry.  It  is  beyond  Mr.  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well  now,  I  would  like  for  you  to  develop  your  theory 
a  little  bit  further,  Mr.  Cambiano.  I  hear  your  words,  but  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  I  am  looking  for — and  I  know  the  chairman 
is  looking  for — a  method  by  which  this  situation  may  be  solved. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  tried  to  preface  that  by  two  contracts  we  have  in 
the  building  industry,  one  for  the  12  southern  California  counties  and 
one  for  the  northern  California  counties  in  California. 

The  one  in  the  12  southern  counties  have  been  in  operation  since 
May  1,  1941. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  tried  to  set  that  as  an  example  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry  should  pattern  from. 

Now,  in  the  12  southern  counties  it  is  comprised  of  6  international 
unions  that  I  enumerated  this  morning.  The  northern  one  is  strictly 
a  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  what  is  the  machinery  by 
which  these  six  unions  settle  a  dispute  between  themselves? 

Mr.  Cambino.  It  is  very  simple.  In  our  contract  we  have  certain 
terms  and  conditions  how  jurisdictional  issues  can  be  handled.  The 
jurisdictional  issues  is  definitely  between  the  12  internationals  in- 
volved. Locally  we  have  machinery  set  up  where  we  can  take  care  of 
those  troubles  without  going  to  the  headquarters.  If  a  local  beef  takes 
place,  the  two  groups  are  called  together.  We  are  called  in.  We  had 
in  the  last  6  or  i  years  settled  them  all,  with  ony  one  case  that  involved 
the  carpenters,  about  which  we  did  go  into  arbitration.  The  rest  of 
them  were  settled  by  getting  a  committee  from  two  sides  and  going 
on  the  project  and  looking  it  over  and  it  was  settled  right  there  and 
then ;  no  stoppage  of  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  we  have  a  bigger  issue  here?  I  want  your 
sound  help  on  this.  Don't  we  have  the  issue  here  that  the  carpenters 
for  25  years,  approximately,  had  done  all  the  carpentry  work,  I 
mean,  the  set  erection,  let's  say,  until  the  1945  directive  came  put, 
because  we  find  the  statement  by  Mr.  Brewer  to  the  effect  that  the 
carpenters  had  done  that  ? 

Now  then,  we  have  a  directive  that  apparently — and  the  lATSE 
thofight  so  and  the  producers  thought  so — gave  that  work  to  the 
lATSE.  Then  we  have  a  clarification,  apparently,  which  gives  it 
back  to  the  carpenters.  And  we  have  had  the  testimony  of  the  three 
men  who  sat  on  that  committee  to  the  effect  they  meant  for  the  car- 
penters to  have  it. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Right, 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  don't  we  have  just  one  thing  involved,  that 
the  three-man  committee  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  isn't  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  done  inten- 
tionally. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right,  but  they  said  one  thing  and  they  meant 
another. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  under  the  plain  reading  of  the  language  that 
they  used  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been  their  intent  until  they 
ciarihed  it  to  give  these  jobs  to  the  lATSE.  Wouldn't  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  in  answering  that  I  might  answer  it  in  this 
way  here :  I  think  the  three  vice  presidents  were  about  into  the  same 
position  that  the  motion-picture  producers  were  in.  I  have  had  Mr. 
Casey  at  his  office  tell  me  on  numerous  occasions  that  they  could  not 
interpret  it  and  beg  me  to  have  the  headquarters  give  us  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Now,  I  have  had  that  from  a  man  that  has  given  his 
life  to  the  motion-picture  industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  the  thing  that  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  talking 
to  the  chairman  now  as  well  as  the  witness — if  the  directive  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1947,  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  isn't  the  only  solution 
to  this  problem  to  go  back  to  the  1945  directive,  agree  that  the  status 
quo  as  of  that  time  before  it  was  issued  should  be  restored  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Before  it  was  issued  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  it  was  issued,  go  back  now  to  the  status  quo 
before  the  first  grave  mistake  was  made. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  In  other  words,  the  carpenters  should  be  returned 
back  to  the  previous  position. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right,  and  then  have  a  group  of  arbiters  who 
are  disinterested,  with  a  dictator  who  can  say,  "This  is  lA  work,  and 
this  is  carpenter  work,"  so  that  there  can  be  no  more  arguments  or 
battles  over  jobs.    Wouldn't  that  be  the  solution? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Before  I  answer  that  now,  I  would  take  it  to  mean 
that  everybody  be  returned  back  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  You  know  that  happened  once  before,  you  know, 
everybody  was  returned  back  to  the  jobs. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  During  the  first  trouble. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  that  you  mean  the  1945  strike? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  That  is  right.  That  happened  at  that  time,  but  I 
am  for  anything  that  would  bring  peace  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  now  let's  stop  right  there.  Suppose  you 
and  I  are  agreed  that  that  would  solve  it;  I  have  just  met  Mr. 
Walsh  this  morning  and  Mr.  Brewer  and  his  group.  We  are  going  to 
examine  them  later.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  among  the  labor  leaders  in 
this  town,  and  I  am  speaking  to  you  first  and  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr. 
Sorrell  and  the  rest  of  them  on  that  side  and  on  down  the  line  over 
here,  is  there  enough  give  in  your  natures  to  allow  the  welfare  of  the 
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people  here  to  take  the  place  of  your  pride  in  your  organizations,  or 
the  disposition  not  to  give  to  anybody  anything  because  somebody  50 
years  ago  said  a  carpenter  could  do  something,  do  you  think  that  there 
is  enough  give  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  sure ;  all  our  rules  and  regulations  are  elastic 
to  give  and  take  on  all  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know  that  your  rules  and  regulations  are  elastic, 
but  you  and  I  are  about  60  years  old.    Are  we  elastic  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  I  have  not  gotten  that  far  along  that  life  has 
become  stationary. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Hutcheson  elastic  enough,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  will  be  give  this  power  to  your  people  to  deal  with  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  am  sure  that  he  will. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  here's  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you  that  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Luddy.  Is  the  dispute  which  you  said  "went  to  ar- 
bitration" a  dispute  involving  refusal  of  carpenters  to  do  construction 
work  at  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Will  you  read  that  again  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  the  dispute  which  you  said  "went  to  arbitration" 
a  dispute  involving  refusal  of  carpenters  to  do  construction  work  at 
the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  don't  know  where  that  came  from. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Is  that  in  reference  to  what  I  said  this  morning  ?  I 
made  no  statement  of  construction  work  this  morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  understand  it  myself,  sir. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  allow  Mr.  Luddy  to  ex- 
plain that  question,  please,  for  the  record?  I  don't  understand  it,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Luddy.  This  afternoon  the  witness  said  that  pursuant  to  the 
arbitration  arrangement  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  building  trades 
council,  so  many  in  the  southern  counties  and  so  many  in  the  northern 
counties,  that  they  had  settled  all  the  disputes  except  one  dispute  which 
he  said  "went  to  arbitration."  He  so  testified  within  the  last  10 
minutes, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  know  you  were  referring  to  that.  That  is 
what  confused  me. 

Mr.  Luddy.  That  is  why  I  put  it  in  quotes  when  I  said  to  him,  "Is 
the  dispute  which  you  said  'went  to  arbitration'  a  dispute  involving 
refusal  of  carpenters  to  do  construction  work  at  the  studios?"  And 
then  in  the  very  next  question  I  say  what  I  mean  by  construction  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  answer  that  question  whether  that  was  the 
dispute  that  went  to  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  The  dispute  that  occurred  at  that  time  was  within 
our  own  family,  between  the  carpenter  rate  and  the  pile-driving  rate, 
our  two  different  rates,  on  a  bridge  job.  This  job  happened  to  be  one 
of  a  heavy  bridge  that  was  built  with  heavy  timber,  where  you  had  to 
use  heavy  machinery,  cant  hooks,  and  what  not,  which  under  our  con- 
tract comes  under  the  bridge  and  construction  groups,  and  they  paid 
off  on  the  carpenter  rate,  which  was  a  lesser  rate.  That  was  the  dispute 
involved,  and  that  was  the  only  one  that  we  have  had  during  the  7 
years  that  went  to  the  arbitration. 
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Mr.  McCann.  One  more  question.  Are  the  arbitration  proceedings 
now  pending,  and  if  so,  to  what  does  it  relate?  He  is  talking  about 
that  dispute. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No ;  I  am  not  talking  about  that  dispute. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  the  arbitration 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Make  it,  Are  there  arbitration  proceedings  pending 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  there  arbitration  proceedings  now  pending,  and 
if  so,  to  what  does  it  relate  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  You  mean  under  the  master  contract  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  We  have,  any  case  we  came  to  a  disagreement  that 
would  be  settled  between  the  two  groups.  That  is,  there  is  arbitration 
machinery  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Well,  the  machinery  is  set  up  l^etween  the  groups  on 
the  conference  board,  which  is  comprised  of  six  international  repre- 
sentatives with  two  secretaries  of  the  local  building-trades  councils. 
In  other  words,  I  would  have  to  give  you  the  background  of  it. 

In  the  set-up  we  have,  I  think  there  are  10  building-trades  councils 
in  the  12  southern  counties,  and  there  are  two  of  those  secretaries, 
namely,  the  one  here  in  Los  Angeles  and  one  in  San  Diego,  because 
there  are  two  groups  here  in  southern  California  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors.  We  have  six  internationals  sitting  in  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  contractors  representing  the  employers'  side. 
Now,  in  the  event  we  come  to  a  disagreement,  then  there  are  four  from 
each  side  picked  out  which  constitutes  the  arbitration  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  any  dispute  arising.  We  have  had  only  pne 
case  of  it  during  all  this  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  carpenters  did  refuse  to  build 
certain  additions  and  improvements  at  the  studios? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  We  have  not  refused,  but  we  are  not  building  them 
because  there  are  picket  lines  there  and  we  can't  go  in  on  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  all  the  questions  I  have.  ^ 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  clari- 
fication of  the  point  just  before  the  recess,  that  was  with  reference  to 
the  photographs  that  went  back  East.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  were  about  30  of  them  that  were  presented  in  New  York  of  the 
particular  group  that  I  sent,  I  remember  sending  in  there,  that  I  said 
I  could  remember,  because  I  spent  $6  in  postage  stamps  to  do  it.  That 
was  the  exhibit  and  some  extra  pictures  that  I  forwarded  to  the  general 
office.  I  erred  when  I  said  it  was  the  ones  that  were  sent  in  to  the  New 
York  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  some  place  in  the  record  here 
I  desire  to  have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  bring  up  any  and 
all  petitions  wdiich  have  been  filed  in  regard  to  the  Hollywood  dispute. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Since  when  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Since  just  before  the  1945  strike,  with  any  and  all 
decisions  that  they  have  made. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  a  good  starting  point  probably  would  be  some 
place  sometime  in  August  of  1944,  when  the  first  petition  was  filed  by 
local  1421,  at  which  we  intervened.  I  think  that  is  the  first  petition 
that  led  up  to  the  subsequent  events. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
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Mr.  Cobb,  So  far  as  I  know  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  rather  essential,  to  get 
the  action  of  all  the  Government  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Then  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
construction  work  in  the  State  of  California  being  held  up  because  of 
any  jurisdictional  disputes  where  the  carpenters  are  employed. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  should  think  ]\Ir.  Cambiano  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  The  only — we  have  no  construction  jobs  tied  up  in 
the  State  of  California,  other  than  right  here  in  the  motion-picture 
industry. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  That  is  the  only  place  ? 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  That  is  the  only  place. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Cambian^o.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Cobb,  that  completes  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Cambiano.     Do  you  have  another  witness  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes ;  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANDREW  MACKAY,  CARPENTER, 
,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your  tele  • 
phone  number  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Andrew  Mackay.  8926  Baring  Cross  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Pleasant  1-0752. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  By  whom  are  you  employed,  or  were  you  employed 
on  September  23,  1946  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  And  prior  thereto  by  whom  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  were  you  so  employed? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Twenty-four  years.  In  fact,  before  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  came  into  existence ;  a  year  before  that. 

Mr,  McCaxx,  What  was  your  position  and  the  character  of  your 
work  there? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  did  carpentry  work  there  during  all  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Carpenter  always. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  have  any  carpenters  working  under  you, 
and  if  so,  approximately  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No;  just  a  journeyman  carpenter  there. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Please  state  in  your  own  Ir.nguage  what  happened  on 
about  September  23  and  anything  that  happened  prior  or  subsequent 
to  said  date  pertaining  to  the  lock-out  of  carpenters. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Well,  I  went  to  the  studio  at  the  usual  time,  about  20 
minutes  to  12  on  the  morning  of  September  23.  I  worked  from  12  to  6, 
the  afternoon  shift. 
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I  happened  to  go  through  the  office,  which  is  customary  with  us,  the 
office  is  close  to  the  bench  I  work  at ;  I  go  in  one  door  and  out  the  other 
door. 

I  noticed  two  trays,  one  of  them  contained  checks  and  the  other 
contained  checks.  Like  all  Scotchmen,  I  was  curious.  I  looked 
through  the  checks  and  I  found  my  check  was  there,  so  I  went  in  there 
and  before  12  o'clock  I  wasn't  assigned  to  any  job,  as  usual.  But  when 
the  whistle  blew  we  were  ordered  to  line  up  and  get  our  checks.  That 
was  between  70  and  100  people  that  were  there,  from  other  depart- 
ments, as  well. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  get  that  straight.  What  time  did  you  report 
to  work  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  run  in  about  25  minutes  to  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  got  in  there  about  25  minutes  to  12  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  saw  that  money,  as  a  Scotchman,  did  you 
stop  for  25  minutes  and  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No.     I  went  in  and  saw  my  check  was  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  went  on  about 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  went  on  outside,  picked  my  working  card  out  of  the 
rack  and  signed  it,  and  went  outside  expecting  the  foreman  to  pick 
it  up  and  assign  me  to  a  job.    No  such  a  thing  happened. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  your  regular  day  to  receive  your  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No,  my  regular  day  was  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  day  was  this  you  received  it? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Monday. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  just  a  minute.  Let's  go  back.  Now,  you  didn't 
get  any  assignment  then  for  that  25  minutes,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  stayed  there  until  the  whistle  blew. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  noon  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  At  noon.    That  is  the  regular  time  I  start  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  were  ordered  to  line  up  for  our  pay. 

Mr.  McCann.  Ordered  to  line  up  for  your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  many  of  them  were  there  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Well,  between  seventy  and  a  hundred. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  were  you  a  full-time  employee  who  had  been 
on  the  pay  roll  by  the  week  for  24  years  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes;  I  have  been  practically  working  steady  there 
for  24  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  by  that,  were  you  actually  a  week-to-week 
employee,  or  were  you  a  day -by-day  employee  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Well,  you  know,  when  you  get  into  that  employment 
you  may  be  permanently  there  or  you  may  be  canned  5  minutes  after 
you  are  hired ;  you  never  know. 

I  have  been  there  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  and  year  to 
year  for  a  period  of  24  years  and  a  little  more. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  you 
weren't  there  on  a  basis  of  a  day-to-day  for  24  years. 

Who  gave  the  order  to  pick  up  your  checks  ? 
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Mr.  Mackay.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  just  heard  the  voice  cry — 
there  was  quite  a  crowd  there — "Line  up,  boys,  and  get  your  checks; 
get  paid." 

Mr.  McCann".  You  weren't  asked  to  do  a  job  on  some  set? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  set  that  was  hot? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  weren't  taken  from  the  regular  work  you  did 
and  sent  to  some  other  work  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  just  told  to  line  up  and  get  your  check? 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  what  did  they  tell  you  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  They  gave  me  my  check,  full  week's  check,  plus  $1.11 
for  the  time  I  spent  there  after  12  o'clock,  until  I  picked  the  check 
up,  and  my  tool  pass  which  you  get  for  taking  your  tools  out.  And 
when  I  looked  at  my  tool  pass,  I  noticed  it  was  dated  the  19th.  That 
was  the  previous  Thursday.  On  the  19th  it  was  scored  out  and  it  was 
marked  above  that  the  23d.  So  I  didn't  take  my  tools  out.  I  kept 
the  pass,  because  I  thought  there  was  something  doing. 

Well,  I  discovered  that  on  the  19th  that  the  mill  was  loaded  with 
so-called  hot  sets,  and  that ■ 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  take  your  tools  out  then? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No;  I  didn't  take  my  tools  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  pass  was  to  allow  you  to  take  your  tools  out? 

>[r.  Mackay.  To  take  my  tools  through  the  gate. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  didn't  you  take  them  through  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Because  when  I  looked  at  the  two  dates,  I  thought 
there  was  something  phony  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  think  it  meant  what  it  said,  because  it 
had  the  19th  on  it  and  then  it  had  the  23d  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  you  left  your  tools  there  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  got  them  yet? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes ;  I  got  them  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  the  pass  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No.    I  think  it  is  in  Eric's  possession,  or  Mr.  Cobb's. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  are  you  holding  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  This  isn't  the  tool  pass.  This  is  a  Paramount  Pictures' 
check  receipt.    I  wish  it  was  mine ;  125  bucks,  nothing  to  sneer  at. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  will  let  that  go,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  wo 
get  the  pass,  I  want  you  to  identify  it,  so  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Wlien  we  were  waiting  in  line  there  in  front  of  the 
office  door  to  pick  up  our  checks  after  we  got  the  orders,  Mr.  William 
Walsh  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bench  there,  about  10  feet  away, 
and  he  was  talking  to  some  people.  I  heard  him  make  the  remark, 
"You  will  never  collect  a  damn  dime  of  insurance.   We  have  that  fixed." 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  get  that.  Say  it  over  again.  "You  will 
never  collect  another  dime"  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  "You  will  never  collect  a  dime  of  that  unemployment 
insurance.    We  have  got  that  fixed." 
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Mr.  McCann.  You  are  referring  to  State  unemployment  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  else  did  you  hear?     Who  is  Walsh? 

Mr.  Mackay.  He  is  the  labor  relations  man  in  M-G-M. 

Mr.  MgCann.   Is  he  present? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Casey.  No. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  don't  see  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  \\'ould  like  for  Mr.  Walsh  to  come  down  and  answer 
a  question  or  two,  if  you  will  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  else  did  you  hear,  if  anything  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  all  I  heard  at  that  time.  I  found  out  that 
was  quite  true.  I  made  application  for  my  unemployment  and  it  was 
denied  me  on  the  grounds  of  labor  trouble. 

So  I  made  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Rafferty.  There  was  about  over  a 
thousand  appeals  there  made.  I  made  that  statement  in  front  of 
Mr.  Raiferty  down  at  Eleventh  and  Flower.  And  there  were  four  or 
five  witnesses  corroborated  it.  But  Mr.  Walsh,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  threw  out  all  of  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  Scotch  oatmeal  you  folks  ate  when  you  were 
little  certainly  does  leave  a  burr. 

Is  there  anything  else  from  him,  sir  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Here. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  question  is  by  Mr.  Luddy.  You  know  certain 
sets  had  been  declared  hot  by  your  union,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Well,  at  that  time  I  didn't  know  anything  about  hot 
sets.  I  worked  in  the  mill  practically  all  the  time.  You  know,  when 
I  go  to  work  I  go  to  work.  I  don't  listen  to  anything  that  is  going 
on  around.  In  other  words,  I  don't  snoop  around.  I  get  a  job  and  I 
finish  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Another  Scotch  characteristic.  Would  you  have 
worked  on  such  hot  sets  had  you  been  ordered  by  your  superior  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Counsel,  that  is  a  highly  hypothetical  question,  and 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  you. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  wdll  answer  it  like  this:  My  mind  isn't  static.  It 
is  very  flexible.  I  make  a  decision  when  I  reach  an  object.  In  other 
words,  I  don't  cross  a  bridge  until  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  get  to  that  bridge? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  didn't  get  to  that  bridge. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  excused,  sir. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Harry  Beal. 

Mr.  McCann.  Could  we  have  a  5-minute  recess,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are  about  to  give 
to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  REAL,  CARPENTER  FOREMAN,  COLUMBIA 

STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Beal.  Harry  Beal,  5828  Willougliby  Avenue,  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Beal.  Granite  5058. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  were  you  employed  on  September  23, 1946, 
and  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  I  was  employed  by  the  Columbia  Studios  Corp.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  foremen  and  constructed  one  of  the  first  sets  for 
Columbia  Studios  in  1926.  Since  that  time  I  have  lost  approximately 
5  years,  up  to  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  my  work  has  been 
continuous  more  or  less  at  Columbia  Studios  in  the  capacity  of  one- 
time superintendent  and  later  as  foreman,  and  at  that  particular  time 
on  the  23d  I  was  general  construction  foreman  under  the  assistant 
foreman,  Art  Schwartz,  who  was  under  John  Roach,  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  held  that  position,  sir? 

Mr.  Beal.  Approximately  3  years  as  general  foreman.  Before 
that  I  was  foreman. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  were  then  a  full-time  employee, 
not  a  part-time  employee? 

Mr.  Beal.  No ;  I  couldn't  say  I  was  a  full-time  employee,  because 
I  was  paid  by  the  hour.  The  superintendent  is  paid  a  salary,  and  a 
general  foreman  is  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  rate  of  $2.68i^  per  hour. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  were  paid  by  the  hour  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  a  foreman  before  you  became  a 
general  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Before  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beal,  Oh,  I  think  I  w^as  at  Columbia — I  am  just  presuming, 
it  was  around  about  4  years,  and  before  that 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  work  every  week  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Beal.  Every  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  earn  in  that  position,  sir,  a  week? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  I  averaged  $150  per  week;  not  less. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  averaged  $150  per  week? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes.    I  averaged  more  than  the  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  You  had  averaged  that  in  this  particular  job  for 
approximately  4  years? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  were  your  duties  on  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  general  foreman  at  the  Sunset  lot,  which  is  another 
small  studio  in  connection  with  Columbia,  at  the  corner  of  Sunset  and 
Landon  Place,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  lot. 

There  was  a  location  set  came  up  at  MacArthur's  Ranch,  Malibu 
Lake.  Inasmuch  as  there  wasn't  any  work  in  the  construction  of  sets 
at  the  Sunset  lot,  they  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  let  me  take  over  the 
exterior  construction  work,  which  I  did. 

That  was  at  MacArthur's  Ranch,  about  6  miles  beyond  Malibu. 
I  had  with  me  about  14  carpenters  on  the  construction  of  a  church  for 
the  picture  called  Glencoe. 
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We  worked  out  there  about  3  weeks.  An*d  I  remember — I  might 
say  I  have  a  picture  of  the  church  there,  if  it  is  of  any  interest. 

On  the  28d,  John  Eoach  dispatched  a  man,  a  chauffeur  out  to  the 
set  with  a  letter,  a  letter  from  John  Roach  to  Harry  Beal,  instructing 
me  to  see  that  all  my  men  came  in  that  night,  together  with  their  tools ; 
taking  all  their  belongings  back  to  the  main  lot.  And  also  to  see  that 
the  painters  came  in. 

There  was  around,  I  think  there  was  around  five  or  six  painters. 
Tn  other  words,  the  painters  and  the  carpenters  all  went  in  in  a  body 
5n  the  truck,  taking  all  their  possessions.  The  laborers,  of  course, 
stayed  there  with  what  they  hacl  on  the  job. 

So  when  I  got  back  to  the  studio — I  might  say,  incidentally,  the 
chauffeur,  he  says,  "Well,  it  looks  like  you  boys  are  at  the  end  of  the 
rope.  I  think  the  whole  bunch  of  you  are  going  to  be  fired  tonight." 
That  is  tlie  remark  he  passed. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  chauffeur  that  took  you  back  to  the  studio? 

Mr.  Bkal.  No  ;  the  one  that  brought  out  the  message. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  one  that  brought  out  the  message  says,  "It  looks 
like  you  boys  are  at  the  end  of  your  rope  ?" 

Mr.  Beal.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  "And  that  you  are  going  to  be  fired  ?" 

Mr.  Beal.  That  was  the  first  hunch  that  I  got  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  wind  at  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  through  with  the  job  on  the  church  at  the 
time  you  got  this  message? 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  much  more  work  was  there  to  be  done  at  the 
church  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  there  was  about  3  days'  work  to  be  done  at  the 
church. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  For  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Now  continue. 

Mr.  Beal.  And  on  the  Wednesday  previous — no,  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  my  story  here.  On  Saturday  night,  when  we  got  in  there,  that 
was  the  21st,  when  we  got  in  there  with  our  tools,  the  21st,  was  when 
we  were  ordered  to  bring  our  tools  into  the  studio.  John  Roche,  he 
told  me;  he  says,  'Well,"  he  says,  "better  have  your  boys  come  into  the 
studio  on  Monday,  the  main  lot."  So,  inasmuch  as  it  was  around 
about  14,  it  woukln't  be  good  policy  to  bring  them  all  in  on  the  first 
shift,  so  they  divided  them  up  between  2  shifts,  so  many  in  the  morn- 
ing and  so  many  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  the  men  there, 
because  the  chief  gave  the  instructions  from  that  time  on,  I  don't 
know  what  happened,  other  than  the  men  didn't  come  back  any  more; 
they  were  talked  to  or  they  had  their  instructions  not  to  come  back. 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about;  they  didn't  say  to  me.  Mr. 
Roche,  he  says.  "Harry,"  he  says,  "you  go  back  to  the  Sunset  lot  Mon- 
day morning."  He  says,  "You  know,  these  boys  are  going  to  be 
canned,"  and  he  says,  "I  will  try  to  keep  you  on." 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  Roche  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes.  So  I  went  back  to  the  Sunset  lot  Monday  morning 
and  at  7  o'clock — and  of  course  there  was  no  set  erectors  up  around 
there  at  that  time,  they  were  right  up  against  it,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  sets,  that  there  was  some  maintenance  work. 
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Now,  you  understand  that  when  I  left  the  Sunset  studio  to  go  on 
location,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lehman  was  foreman  there,  and  he 
had  five  men  under  him  doing  maintenance  work,  fixing  roofs,  and 
so  forth.  This  didn't  come  to  my  attention  until  Monday  morning 
when  I  went  over  to  the  Sunset  lot.  So  I  wandered  around  with 
nothing  to  do.  There  was  a  j)hone  call  came  at  7 :  30  from  Mr.  Roche,, 
requesting  that  I  return  back  to  the  main  lot  and  send  a  car  over 
there  immediately,  and  to  bring  all  carpenters  over  there  and  see  that 
their  tools  came  with  them.  However,  there  was  just  one  man,  and 
he  was  a  machine  man,  he  didn't  do  any  carpenter  work  at  all  in  the 
studios,  so  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sets  at  all,  just  in  that  juris- 
dictional work  in  the  mill,  and  to  see  that  the  painters  came  over  also. 
So  there  were  two  painters,  one  carpenter,  and  myself;  we  went  back 
to  the  studio,  the  main  studio,  and  I  went  in  the  mill  and  I  says, 
"Hello,  John." 

So  he  started  from  the  mill  office  across  the  floor  and  says,  "Well, 
got  some  work  over  here  for  you  to  do." 

I  says,  "Sure,"  I  says,  "that  is  O.  K."    I  says,  "Wliere  is  the  men?" 

He  says,  "No  men.     I  will  give  you  a  check." 

So  we  waited  there  for  our  check  about  a  half  an  hour.  O.  K.,  about 
8 :  30  they  handed  me  my  check  and  a  pass-out,  tools.  I  got  that  in 
my  pocket.  It  is  pretty  well  wore  out.  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to 
get  wore  out  before  I  get  called  back. 

Mr.  McCanist.  Let's  see  that,  sir.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to 
the  stand  and  tell  me  what  that  is — that  little  slip  of  paper. 

Mr.  Beal.  This  is  given  to  our  men  on  the  job  when  there  isn't  any 
work  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  call  you  back  in  a  day  or  so. 
That  is  what  this  means. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  had  one  of  those 
things  before  ? 

Mr  Beal.  Never,  never  had  one  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  twenty-odd  years  that  you  had  worked  there? 

Mr.  Beal.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  that  enable  you  to  take  your  tools  home 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  also  a  pass  for  your  tools? 

Mr.  Beal.  Inasmuch  as  I  didn't  have  any  tools,  of  course,  I  didn't 
use  tools  on  my  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  have  that.  I  want  to 
introduce  it  in  the  record.    I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Beal,  There  is  one  more  little  statement  that  I  wanted  to  make, 
and  that  was  the  Wednesday  previous  to  the  23d 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  moment,  please,  sir.  This  is,  apparently,  form 
CIOH — I  don't  know  whether  that  is  right — and  printed  on  there  is, 
"Off  till  called,  date  September  23,  1946,  pass  H.  Beal  with  tools." 
Signed,  "Roche,"  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Beal.  John  Roche. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  can  have  it  back,  sir. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  what  happened  the  Wednesday  before? 

Mr.  Beal.  The  previous  assistant  superintendent,  Arthur  Schwartz, 
came  out  onto  the  job  with  a  big  roll  of  blueprints,  and  he  says, 
"Harry,"  he  says,  "here  we  have  got  another  big  job.    We  have  a  castle 
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to  set  up  out  at  the  Lead  Kancli  near  Chatsworth.  I  want  you  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  materials  necessary  to  construct  this  job  and 
give  it  to  me."  He  says,  "We  will  have  the  stuff  shipped  out  there  and 
we  will  go  ahead  on  it,  start  going  on  it  Monday  morning."  Which 
I  did.  I  made  out  the  estimate  and  handed  it  to  Schwartz,  and  he 
saw  that  the  material  was  out,  not  all  of  the  material  but  part  of  the 
material,  but  it  was  all  ready  enough  to  go  ahead  with  on  the  Monday 
morning. 

Saturday  morning,  Leslie  Thomas,  together  with  Schwartz,  took  me 
over  there  on  Saturday  morning,  that  was  the  21st. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  day  they  pulled  you  off  the  first  job? 

Mr.  Beal.  That  was  the  afternoon,  yes.  They  pulled  us  off  in  the 
afternoon,  yes ;  but  in  the  morning  they  took  me  over  to  the  other  job. 
And  they  gave  me  the  points  and  the  location  of  the  set,  pointed 
out  the  material  that  had  just  arrived,  and  we  discussed  the  plans 
in  general  in  regards  to  the  construction  of  the  job.  I  presume  it 
would  have  taken  about  30  men  about  3I/2  to  4  weeks  to  put  up  that 
job,  so  you  see  I  didn't  have  any  inkling  of  the  matter,  I  was  just 
as — I  was  in  my  glory  to  progress. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  done  any  work  through  all  these  years, 
any  carpenter  work  except  the  work  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  no ;  just  doing  a  little  work  around  the  house. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  been  employed  since  you  were  pulled  off 
on  the  23d  day  of  September  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes :  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  work  have  you  done  since? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  have  worked  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Friskin  at  the 
Columbia  Studios.  He  is  production  manager  at  the  Columbia  Stu- 
dios. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  did  you  do  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  I  have  been  working  out  there  at — oh,  out  at  the 
club  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  8477  Sunset  i3oulevard. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  that  is  not  working  for  the  studio  that  you  had 
worked  for,  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  No  ;  I  have  been  on  vacation. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  this  is  private  work  that  you  have 
secured  since  you  were  laid  off? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes.  I  was  off  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  I  applied  for 
my  unemployment  insurance  down  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  turn  you  down  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Turned  me  down.  I  went  down  here  on  Olive  Street,  I 
think  it  is  1100.  He  says,  "Well,  you  got  a  pretty  good  case,  you  better 
come  back  again,"  so  they  are  going  to  call  me  back  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wanted  to  tell? 
Some  plans  that  you  were  talking  about ;  did  you  have  some  plans  that 
I  cut  you  off  on  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  something,  but  I  forgot  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  deeply  interested  in  your 
work  and  found  it  intensely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes;  I  think  back  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  like  to  go  back  there  now  at  your  old 
work  ? 
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Mr.  Beal,.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  heart  is  in  that  work,  I  have 
heeii  in  it  all  my  life,  and  I  don't  know  anything  else  but  the  work, 
-and  I  am  an  expert  at  it,  that  is  the  way  I  feel.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
have  held  such  positions  as  I  have  if  I  had  not  been  tiptop  and  knew 
all  the  short  cuts. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  no  knowledge  at  all  that  this  was  going  to 
happen  to  you  until  it  did  happen  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Absolutely  not,  because,  you  know,  there  has  been  talk 
about  if  you  don't  belong  to  something  around  the  studios,  but  the  out- 
side work  is  clear  and  simple,  it  has  always  been  ours,  it  has  been  ours 
in  most  of  the  agreements  they  have  had  on  the  lots. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlio  is  doing  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Well,  when  I  got  back  to  that  job  it  was  2  days  later, 
there  were  men  called  set  erectors  that  done  that  work.  In  my  expe- 
rience I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  set  erector  until  1946.  We 
liave  ahvays  done  carpenter  work,  and  I  know  nothing  else  but  carpen- 
ter work,  but  using  my  tools,  that  is  the  usual  work.  These  men  are 
not  carpenters,  I  can  state  that,  because  I  have  had  those  men  under 
me  at  the  Sunset  lot.  When  you  give  them  plans,  I  have  to  discuss  the 
plans  and  bring  the  foreman  back  several  times  to  show  him  with 
reference  to  it  and  he  has  not  completed  his  work  properly  and  the 
men,  it  is  pitiful,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  takes  three  or  four  of 
these  men  to  do  one  man's  work,  and  it  isn't  half  done. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

That  is  all,  sir. 

Next  witness. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  John  L.  Kierstead. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  ai'e 
about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Kierstead.  I  do, 

TESTIMONY   OF   JOHN   L.   KIERSTEAD,    CARPENTER,    RKO-PATHE 

STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF, 

Mr,  McCann,  Please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
telephone  number, 

]\lr.  Kierstead,  I  have  a  little  larynx  condition  and  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me. 

My  name  is  John  Lindsey  Kierstead,     They  call  me  Jack, 

Mr.  McCann.  Dp  you  have  a  home? 

Mr.  Kierstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed, 

Mr,  Kierstead,  127  West  Fifty-eighth  Place,  Los  Angeles  3. 

Mr.  McCann.  California. 

Mr.  Kierstead.  Adams  1-1039. 

Mr.  JMcCann.  Where  were  you  employed  on  the  23d  of  September 
1946  ? 

Mr.  Kierstead.  I  was  employed  at  a  Culver  City  studio,  known  as 
the  RKO-Pathe,  which  is  a  part  of  the  RKO  studio. 
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Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  At  this  particular  time  I  was  employed  there  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years,  off  and  on,  but  mostly  8  years  constantly. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  were  your  duties  there  ? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Well,  I  was  registered  as  a  carpenter,  but  I  have 
been  a  foreman  previous,  and  I  also  acted  as  lay-out  man  and  foreman 
at  the  RKO-Pathe  studio  intermittently. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  say  you  have  been  employed  steadily  at 
RKO  for  the  last  8  years? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  at  the  studio 
altogether  ? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  28  years  in  the  show  business. 

Mr.  McCann.  28  years? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  out  here  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith 
from  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  of  your  own  knowledge  what  happened 
on  or  about  September  23. 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Just  freely? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  you  know,  profanity  is  not  allowed. 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Well,  sir,  we  were  working  at  a  place  known  as  the 
40  Acres.  This  is  a  location  adjacent  to  the  studio,  within  half  a 
mile.  We  were  on  a  street  scene  there,  a  large  one.  We  had  plenty 
of  work.  So  on  this  morning  of  September  23,  which  was  on  a  Mon- 
day morning,  this  thing  happened.  But  previous  to  this  day  they 
let  off  all  the  men  that  were  working  from  other  locals  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  and  included  about  80  men  that  were  dismissed.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  little  rumors  around,  so  Monday  morning^ 
came  and  I  came  to  the  lot  a  little  before  6  o'clock,  and  here  was  my 
superior,  Mr.  Clyde  Dobel,  along  with  a  large  bus.  So  Clyde  says 
to  me,  he  says,  "Well,  Jack,  I  guess  this  is  the  time."  I  says,  "We'll, 
I  guess  so."  I  had  already  known  rumors  around,  what  was  going 
on.  from  the  conversations  in  the  timekeper's  office  the  week  before. 

So  he  says,  "Well,  wait  around,"  he  says,  "will  you,  Jack,  and 
we  will  see  what  happens." 

So  6  o'clock  came  and  he  says — well,  at  first  he  gave  me  the  order, 
this  is  the  superintendent  of  construction  at  the  studio,  Mr.  Clyde 
Dobel — so  he  says,  "Jack,  you  better  tell  some  of  the  boys  to  get  their 
things  together  and  we  will  put  them  in  the  bus  and  fill  it  up  and  we 
will  go  on  in  the  studio  to  work." 

I  said,  "That  is  swell."     I  knew  where  we  were  going. 

So  we  arrived  at  the  studio.  This  first  bus  is  a  large  bus,  a  30- 
passenger  bus,  and  we  get  into  it  and  it  takes  us  to  the  studio,  tools 
and  all.  In  the  meantime,  our  cars  are  at  the  40  Acres,  we  are  not 
parking  at  the  studio,  we  are  parking  out  at  the  40  Acres,  so  we  left 
our  cars  there,  and  we  go  to  the  lot  and  we  go  down  to  stage  14  and  they 
unload  us,  tools,  baggage,  and  everything. 

So  we  waited  there.  Shortly  afterward  another  bus  load  of  men 
came.  They  got  there  and  they  waited  and  then  another  bus  load. 
So  then  Mr.  Noble  appears  on  the  lot  and  he  gives  the  orders.  He 
says,  "Well,  boys,  here  is  the  work  we  have  on  stage  14,"  so  previously 
we  had  all  been  in  there  looking  it  over,  the  stage  was  filled  with  sets, 
the  walls  were  up  and  the  trim  was  on  everywhere  and  the  material 
was  on  the  floors  and  the  plan  was  there.     There  was  nobody  there 
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Ibut  US.  These  so-called  set  erectors  had  left,  and  we  assumed  that 
they  were  doing  this  work  that  was  standing  there  that  I  had  pre- 
viously mentioned.  There  were  doors  hung,  there  were  picture  mold- 
ings up,  in  general  the  rough  construction  of  the  rough  finish  of 
the  set  was  started.  So  then  Mr.  Noble  gives  his  orders,  he  says, 
"Well,  boys,  there  is  the  work.  Three  or  four  go  into  this  room, 
three  or  four  go  into  this  room,  and  Jack,  you  take  seven  or  eight 
men  over  in  this  room." 

I  says,  "Well,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?" 

He  says,  "Well,  we  want  you  to  go  ahead  and  finish  these  sets." 

I  says,  "Well,"  I  says,  "Clyde,  in  my  understanding  these  sets  are 
not  in  order,  they  are  not  regular,  and  you  know  that." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "that  is  my  orders.  Jack." 

Well  then  I  said,  "You  mean  to  say  that  you  want  us  to  take  over 
•on  this  work  ?"  I  says,  "Well,  Clyde,  I  personally  will  have  to  refuse." 
So  they  started  from  there  and  we  had  big  pow-wows.  Every  man 
refused  to  take  over.  Well,  we  had  one  argument  after  another,  and 
poor  Clyde,  he  is  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  he  don't  like  to  get  into  any 
arguments',  so  I  discussed  with  him,  at  one  side,  and  told  him,  I  says, 
"Why  dont  you  call  Mr.  Barry,  Clyde,  Harold  Barry?"  He  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  all  the  operations  of  the  RKO  studio.  So 
pretty  soon  Mr.  Barry  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  of  course  you  know 
he  knew  what  was  going  on.  His  face  was  all  red  and  he  was  excited, 
and  dowm  there  between  two  stages,  you  know,  on  both  sides,  with 
about  80  men,  I  guess  he  kind  of  got  worried,  so  we  argued  around  the 
job  was  irregular,  the  work  was,  in  other  words,  the  term  we  used  here 
w^as  "hot,"  it  was  done  by  people  that  were  not  supposed  to  do  it 
in  the  first  place,  these  replacements,  in  other  words.  I  told  him, 
I  says  to  Mr.  Barry,  I  says,  "Mr.  Barry,"  I  says,  "why  did  you  take 
'US  from  a  perfectly  good  job,  we  have  3  weeks  work  on  this  set,  on 
this  street  scene,  there  is  no  set  erector  in  the  place  there,  it  is  just 
all  100  percent  our  job,  why  did  you  take  us  to  this  studio  and  ask 
us  to  work  on  a  job  that  is  irregular?  Now,  you  knew  the  conditions 
we  were  supposed  to  work  under."  I  says,  "You  know  the  set-up. 
Why  did  you  do  that  ?     Wliy  don't  you  send  us  back  to  the  40  Acres  ?" 

He  says,  "I  can't  do  it." 

I  says,  "Well,  why  can't  you  do  it?"    I  says,  "What  reason?" 

"Well,"  he  says,  "Oh,  the  reason  is  this,  I  want  you  to  work  on  this 
•stage  14,  and  that  is  it." 

"Well,"  I  says,  "I  am  sorry,  but,"  I  says  "we  cannot  do  it." 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  obviously  a  subterfuge  to  fire  you. 

Mr,  KiERSTEAD.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  So  then — may  I  continue  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Continue. 

Mr.  Kjerstead.  So  then  we  had  an  argument  back  and  forth  and 
^e  called  our  business  agent,  the  steward,  the  steward  did,  that  is 
Mr.  Skelton,  was  at  the  time,  and  before  he  had  ever  gotten  there  I 
brought  up  the  fact,  I  says,  "Well,  all  right,  what  do  you  want  us 
to  do?" 

"Well,"  he  sajs,  ^'you  will  have  to  leave  the  lot". 

I  says,  "I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  dismissal  slip  to  that  effect 
with  your  name  attached  to  it  and  I  want  your  signature  on  it". 
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So  we  argued  pro  and  con  there,  so  finally  Mr.  Skelton  arrives  and 
then  they  had  a  discussion  in  the  office,  so  I  didn't  happen  to  be  in  on. 
it  at  the  time,  but  later  I  found  out  that  they  had  the  discussion. 

And  he  refused.  Then  he  was  willing  to  give  us  this  dismissal  slip 
with  his  name  attached  to  it.  Finally  he  reached  the  admission — so  he 
says,  "Well,"  he  says,  "you  will  have  to  leave  the  lot,  boys." 

I  said,  "We  can't  leave  the  lot  here.  We  are  still  under  the  employ 
of  RKO  studios.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  punched  a  card  in  here 
at  6  o'clock  this  morning  and  I  intend  to  be  paid  for  it. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "this  is  up  to  the  timekeeper."  He  says  "We  will 
give  you  your  pay  now". 

"Well,"  I  says,  "all  right".  So  we  hung  around  there  until  3 :  30 
or  better  in  the  afternoon.    And  we  still  didn't  have  any  pay. 

I  finally  got  my  pay  through  the  mail,  my  closing  check  and  my 
week's  check.    And  that  was  on  a  Monday  morning. 

So  a  day  after  this  all  happened — that  evening  before  I  left  the 
manager — assistant  manager  to  the  lot,  which  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Krone, 
and  Mr.  Sol  Linden,  was  his  assistant,  he  said,  "Jack,"  and  he  named! 
the  boys,  he  said.  "Come  back  tomorrow  morning."  That  was  the; 
24th. 

We  came  back  on  the  24th  and  there  wasn't  any  cards  in  the  rack^ 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  told  to  come  back  on  the  24th? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  A  verbal  understanding  with  him.  We  would  come 
back.  Of  course,  we  were  keymen.  I  am  a  keyman  there.  I  have 
been  a  keyman  in  the  studio  business  many,  many  years;  a  lay-out 
man  that  makes  out  the  lay-out  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  build.  I 
have  a  substantiation  of  that  fact  by  people  in  this  audience. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  worked  since  you  were  laid  off? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Not  at  the  motion-picture  business.  i 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  worked  at  anything  else? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Part-time  work  for  friends  and  people  I  know. 
You  wish  me  to  continue? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  go  ahead.    I  didn't  mean  to  stop  you. 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  The  24th  I  come  back.  That  is  on  a  Tuesday.  The 
racks  are  clear  with  cards ;  not  a  card. 

I  says  to  the  chief  of  police,  "Mr.  Morrison — Maurie  Morrison — what 
is  wrong  with  the  cards?"  I  says,  "Now,  I  was  instructed  verbally  to 
come  back  here". 

He  says,  "Things  will  be  adjusted  and  everything  will  be  all  right'\ 

Well,  there  was  no  cards.  The  following  morning  was  the  24th — 
25th.  I  come  back  again  to  report  for  work  at  6  o'clock.  There  still 
was  no  cards. 

On  the  26th  of  that  same  week  was  when  the  picket  line  went  on 
and  I  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  line.  They  could  have  had  me 
in  there  in  conference  and  they  could  have  had  me  to  work,  but  I 
wouldn't  go  through  that  picket  line ;  wdien  they  promised  my  card  to 
be  there,  it  wasn't  there. 

So  I,  of  course,  this  period  of  time  between  the  23d  and  the  25th  I 
got  to  find  out  a  lot  of  things  about  vrliat  was  g^ing  ( n,  so  T  arrived 
at  the  fact  there  was  just  a  clear-cut  piece  of  collusion.  And  I  was 
set  for  a  dismissal  on  a  large  scale. 

And  it  was  not  only  myself,  but  there  are  some  mighty  good  men 
out  on  these  bricks  today.  They  have  put  in  a  lot  of  time  in  this 
motion-picture  business. 
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Mr.  McCann.  How  many  men  were  laid  off  among  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  I  will  say  conservatively  between  55  and  60  men. 
I  have  all  the  names.  I  haven't  got  them  with  me.  I  have  all  the 
names. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  your  own  plant? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  At  this  one  particular  place,  from  the  40  Acres. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  men  who  weren't  on  any  hot  sets  at  all,  55 
or  60  men  were  laid  off  from  that  place? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  That  is  right,  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  all  brought  in  and  asked  to  do  this  work 
on  the  hot  sets  and  none  of  them  would  do  it,  and  they  were  laid  off? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  Well,  nothing  more  than  the  general — as  I  say,  they 
didn't  pay  me  off  right  then.  I  got  my  pay  check  in  the  mail  the  fol- 
lowing end  of  that  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  able  to  get  unemployment  insurance  ? 

Mr.  KiERSTEAD.  No,  sir;  I  was  rejected.  I  have  a  rejection  now 
that  is  pending — I  have  an  appeal  on  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Let's  have  the  next  witness.    Mr.  Thomas  Hill. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  W.  HILL,  CARPENTEK,  UNIVEKSAL 
STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  Thomas  W.  Hill,  5539  Carthridge  Street,  North 
Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Hill.  Sunset  2-8819. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  were  you  employed  on  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Hill.  Universal  Studios, 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  started  at  Universal  in  April  in  1924. 

Mr.  McCann.  Had  you  been  employed  ther§  continuously  from  that 
date  until  September  23,.  1946  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir.  I  was  employed  there  whenever  they  had  work 
from  1924  until  1930. 

There  were  a  few  periods  that  there  was  a  slack  of  work.  I  left 
the  lot  and  went  and  worked  on  the  outside.  In  1930  Mr.  Garber, 
who  later  became  at  Universal  one  of  the  head  men  there  in  super- 
vision, and  went  over  to  RKO-Pathe. 

He  called  me  along  with  Mr.  Morris  Nelson,  to  come  over  there 
with  him,  as  lay-out  man. 

So  I  went  over  there  with  them  in  '30.  They  stayed  there  approxi- 
mately 8  months,  and  then  the  studio  changed  hands  again. 

Mr.  Bill  Langdon  at  Pathe,  who  was  my  foreman  at  the  time  over- 
there,  he  took  supervision.     He  made  me  his  assistant  or  head  car- 
jDenter  foreman  on  the  lot,  which  I  stayed  there  approximately  until 
1933  with  Mr.  Langdon. 
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In  1933  if  was  pretty  slack  over  there,  so  I  went  to  RKO,  the  main 
lot  over  on  Gower  Street,  I  think  it  is.  And  I  worked  for  Mr.  De 
Lang,  who  was  superintendent  over  there,  who  I  had  originally  worked 
for  at  Universal. 

Then  I  went  back  to  Pathe  and  in  19 — I  think  it  was  1934,  it  was 
slack  again,  and  they  sent  me  over  to  Hal  Roach's.  Mr.  Langdon 
loaned  me  out  to  Hal  Roach's  as  a  foreman,  to  work  on  the  Babes  of 
■  Toyland  set. 

While  I  was  there,  Johnny  Shellberg,  from  Universal,  called  me  up 
to  come  back  to  Universal.  They  had  a  big  boat  that  I  had  worked 
•  on  as  a  straw  boss  on  outside  of  stage  12  previous  to  the  time — pre- 
vious to  the  time  I  was  back  there.  I  had  been  running  men  on  this 
'.  boat. 

I  went  back  over — Shellberg  called  me  back.  They  were  moving 
the  boat  to  the  back  lot  and  putting  it  in  what  they  called  the  Pollard 
Xake. 

Shellberg  called  me  back  over  to  the  studio,  and  I  told  him  then, 
"I  have  a  good  job.  I  don't  want  to  leave  it."  I  says,  "I  would  like 
some  kind  of  a  condition  if  I  do,  before  I  come  back  with  you." 

So  he  called  me  out  there  and  Archie  Hall,  who  is  general  manager 
at  Universal,  called  me  in  his  office.  He  says,  "Tom,  we  are  in  a  mess 
with  this  boat.  You  know  what  it  is."  He  says,  "I  would  like  you 
to  take  a  gang  and  put  it  up  in  the  Pollard  Lake." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Hall,  it  has  been  the  practice  here  at  this  lot  to  take  a 
man,  a  carpenter,  advance  him  to  a  foreman,  break  him  down  without 
his  knowing  it,  and  let  him  run  men  for  2  or  3  days  on  carpenter's  pay 
and  doing  foreman's  work." 

I  says,  "I  don't  want  to  work  under  that  condition  again.  I  will 
stay  where  I  am  at,  first." 

He  says,  "I  will  promise  you,  Tom,  if  you  will  come  and  do  this 
job,  that  won't  happen." 

So  I  came  back  over  to  Universal.  I  worked  for  them,  started  in 
then  in,  I  think  it  was,  about  '35  or  '36.     I  don't  recall  just  the  time. 

And  I  went  to  work  for  them  then,  and  I  have  been  on  their  pay  roll 
ever  since.  I  don't  remember  of  any  time  being  laid  off  from  Uni- 
versal. 

Mr.  McCann".  Li  other  words,  for  approximately  13  years  you  have 
.  been  on  the  same  job,  in  the  same  studio,  as  what,  a  carpenter  foreman  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  on  the*  same  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  in  the  same 

Mr.  Hill.  I  been  on  the  same  lot  at  Universal. 

Mr.  McCANisr.  The  same  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  13  years  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  approximately  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  many  years  altogether  have  you  had  in 
the  studios? 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-four. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  happened  to  you  on  the  23d  of  September, 
ior  thereabouts? 
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Mr.  Hill.  At  the  time — ^may  I  just  make  a  few  remarks  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  held  a  job  as  night  superintendent  at  Universal 
from  1940  until  1944. 

I  asked  to  be  removed  from  that  job  because  I  wanted  to  get  on  the 
day  shift.  My  wife  was  crying  about  it  at  home,  and  I  spent  all  the  time 
I  wanted  on  that  job.  I  asked  to  be  removed  from  it.  I  even  had  to 
insist  to  get  off  that  job  to  the  point  where  I  told  Mr.  Dave  Garber  I 
would  quit  the  studio  if  he  didn't  take  me  off  from  it. 

Then  they  made  me  what  they  call  a  unit  man.  That  is  a  man  that — 
he  is  assigned  by  the  construction  superintendent  to  a  picture.  He  is 
solely  responsible  for  all  construction  on  that  picture,  according  to  Mr. 
Al  Richards.  He  must  see  that  everything  is  done  and  that  the  picture 
is  ready  to  shoot. 

I  held  that  position — the  last  picture  I  did  for  them  was — well,  I  had 
two  pictures  at  the  last.  I  had  Marie  Montez'  picture  of  Pirates  of 
Monterey,  and  the  Swell  Guy.  I  was  doing  both  of  those  pictures, 
about  finished  them,  about  3  weeks  before  this  lock-out  came  on. 

I  didn't  have — they  assigned  me  to  another  picture  which  was  The 
Egg  and  I  picture.  Then  Mr.  Vince  Leet,  who  was  the  construction 
foreman  for  maintenance  work,  was  leaving  the  lot,  retiring.  I  was 
offered  that  job. 

I  told  Mr.  Nelson  that  I  didn't  want  that  job,  I  was  very  happy  with 
the  job  I  was  doing  and  I  wanted  to  remain  on  it,  if  they  were  happy 
with  me. 

So  he  says,  "All  right,  Tom,  but,"  he  says,  "will  you  do  us  a  favor? 
We  are  going  to  have  to  put  another  man  on  that  job.  Will  you  work 
along  with  him  and  show  him  what  there  is  to  do  on  it  ?  Will  you  help 
until  he  gets  acquainted  with  the  job?" 

So  I  says,  "Certainly,  I  win." 

So  I  was  transfered  over  with  this  man  on  permit  maintenance. 

Now,  during  this  time  or  just  before  this  time,  there  were  five  unit 
men  on  the  lot.  We  had — I  had  talked  with  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was 
general  manager  of  the  studio.  When  we  came  back,  we  were  kind  of 
orphans  because  I  don't  know  if  we  were  a  foreman  or  what  we  were. 
We  were  classified  as  unit  men. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  I  says,  "I  don't  know  if  I  belong  in  the 
categoi^  of  a  carpenter  foreman,  or  what." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "Tom,"  he  says,  "you  just  go  and  do  the  work  that 
is  assigned  to  you  and  you  will  be  taken  care  of  here." 

I  says,  "I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  been  out  on  this — respected 
the  picket  line  the  first  time  or  if  I  should  have  been  out  with  the 
boys,  or  what,  because"  I  says,  "I  supposed  I  was  in  management  and 
I  don't  know," 

Nothing  had  ever  been  done  about  it.  I  was  a  flat-salaried  man, 
drawing  $165.25  a  week,  at  the  time  I  was  locked  out.  But  I  went  along 
with  Perry  on  this  maintenance  work. 

The  morning  I  was  locked  out  I  came  in  and  Perry  says — I  left  a 
little  early  the  night  before.  When  I  came  in.  Perry  says,  "We  have  a 
job  to  do."  He  says,  "They  want  to  make  a  new  storage  place  for  proc- 
ess screens."  He  says,  "Mr.  Nelson  and  I  were  out  last  night  and  we- 
went  over  the  situation.  We  found  two  places."  He  says,  "Now,  I 
would — we  want  to  find  out  which  one  to  use." 
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So  with  Mr.  Nelson's  instructions,  I  went  with  Perry  and  we  went 
over  them  and  came  back  in  and  had  picked  one  out  to  use,  and  went 
into  Mr.  Nelson's  office  and  decided  on  which  one  to  do. 

Nelson  says  to  me,  "Go  estimate  that  so  we  can  turn  in  a  report  on  it 
and  see  which  one  we  are  going  to  use." 

I  went  back  in  the  office  and  we  broke  down  an  estimate  on  it  and  had 
it  all  ready  when  Mr.  McCausland  walked  into  the  office.  They  were 
laying  men  off  outside  all  the  time.  I  didn't  get  into  it.  I  don't  know 
what  the  trouble  was.  T  know  what  it  was,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  because  I  figured  it  was  none  of  my  business. 

I  had  talked  to  Jim  Skelton,  my  business  representative  of  946,  and 
lie  told  me  that  as  long  as  I  didn't  do  any  carpenter  work,  it  was  none 
of  his  business,  because  he  had  nothing  to  say  as  long  as  I  tended  to  my 
own  job. 

In  the  meantime,  us  five  men  had  had  a  meeting,  us  five  unit  men  had 
had  a  meeting  between  ourselves,  and  we  had  decided  in  that  meeting 
that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  lock-out,  and  that  we  would 
stay  there  until  we  were  fired. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  five  of  you  were  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  we  were  unit  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean,  you  were  members  of  local  946  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  unit  men  but  you  were  members  of  the  local 
on  strike  or  lock-out  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right.  So  about  10 :  ?>0  Mr.  McCausland  with 
Don  DeLuca  came  into  our  office.  We  were  still  figuring  on  this 
estimate,  and  he  called  the  other  boys  into  our  office.  We  had  an 
office  together,  the  five  of  us  or  six  of  us. 

He  called  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  there  and  he  says — Mr.  DeLuca 
says  to  us,  he  says,  "You  boys  put  on  your  overalls  and  go  over  on 
stage  16  and  finish  that  set." 

I  didn't  know  what  set  he  was  talking  about  because  I  had  never 
been  over  there  on  it,  that  I  remembered. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  hadn't  done  any  of  that  work  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long? 

Mr.  Hill.  Thirteen  years  I  hadn't  done  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  says,  "Mr.  DeLuca,  I  question  your  right  to  make  a 
carpenter  out  of  me  in  the  middle  of  a  shift  like  this."  I  says,  "I  wish 
you  would  find  out  about  that." 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  his  name  again  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Don  DeLuca. 

Mr."  McCann.  Will  you  have  Mr.  Don  DeLuca  in  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  him. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  say  Mr.  Don  DeLuca  will  be  here  tomorrow 
morning.     It  l-as  already  l>een  arranged.     I  want  his  testimony,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  and  Mr.  McCausland  went  out  in  the  other  room  and 
came  back  in.  I  don't  recall  for  sure,  I  am  not  going  to  make  the 
statement,  which  one  of  them  it  was  said  to  me,  "We  do  not  have  the 
right  to  make  a  carpenter  out  of  you  in  the  middle  of  the  shift,  but 
you  are  still  going  to  be  fired." 
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I  was  handed  what  they  call  a  tool  pass,  which,  by  the  way,  this 
tinemployment  group  took  and  I  have  never  had  it  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  got  a  tool  pass,  too,  although  you  hadn't  worked 
with  tools  for  13  years? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  got  a  tool  pass,  too ;  I  got  a  tool  pass,  too.  And  so  he 
says,  "Here  is  your  tool  pass.  We  will  have  your  checks  for  you 
immediately." 

About  15  minutes  he  returned  with  our  checks. 

He  says — I  says,  "Do  you  want  us  to  finish  the  day  ?"  to  Mr.  McCaus- 
land.     That  is  the  labor  relations  man. 

He  says,  "No,  we  want  you  off  the  lot  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
pa}^  you  for  the  day,  but  get  off  the  lot  as  soon  as  possible." 

So  I  got  my  hat  and  coat  and  what  few  brains  I  had,  and  took  them 
off'  the  lot  as  soon  as  I  could  get  off. 

I  haven't  worked  only  to  build  myself — I  had  to  sell  my  larger  home 
and  build  myself  a  smaller  place  to  keep  going.  I  am  now  living  in  a 
smaller  place.  I  haven't  worked  other  than  that  since  I  have  been 
off  on  strike. 

I  understand  from  my  business  representative  or  union  that  1 
"belong  to  that  there  is  over  500  men  in  the  same  condition  today. 

Mr.  McCanx,  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  begins  to  look  like  a  pattern 
to  me. 

That  is  all.      You  haven't  had  any  unemployment  insurance? 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Next  witness,  please. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  have  one  more  statement? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  they  called  me  down  to  the  unemployment  for  the 
referee,  for  my  unemployment,  I  was  sitting  there  in  a  chair.  I  gave 
my  statement  as  to  what  happened. 

The  man  I  took  to  be  the  referee  of  this  business  turned  to  one  of 
the  studio  lawyers,  or  one  of  the  lawyers  who  was  listening  in  on  this 
thing,  and  he  says,  "This  looks  to  me  as  though  this  man's  case  is 
discrimination.    What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  gentleman  says,  "We  are  not  going  to  take  any  individual." 
He  says,  "We  are  going  to  hear  all  cases  and  then,"  he  says,  "We  will 
act  from  there."    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

]\Ir.  Cobb.  Mr.  Jensen, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you 
are  about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  do,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  JENSEN,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  STUDIOS 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Jensen.  My  name  is  James  Jensen.  1317  Linden  Avenue,  Glen- 
dale  1.  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Citrus  2-5864. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  Jensen.  About  38  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  young  fellow,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  start  in,  and  with  whom? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  started  in  1909  with  the  Kalem  Co.  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  when  Carlyle  Blackwell  and  Alice  Joyce  were  the  stars. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  were  you  employed  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber 1946? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  studios. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  how  long  had  you  been  employed  by  them  I 

Mr.  Jensen.  About  28  years,  except  for  about  5  months  during  1927. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  were  a  regular  employee,  were  you,  paid  by 
the  week  or  month? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  was  paid  by  the  week,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  salary  at  the  time  you  discontinued 
with  them? 

Mr.  Jensen.  $165.25,  I  believe,  was  the  exact  number, 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  position  at  the  studio  ? 

Mr.  Jensen,  I  was  assistant  superintendent  to  Mr,  Ben  Wurtzel  at 
the  Western  Avenue  studios, 

Mr.  McCann,  How  long  had  it  been  since  you  did  any  carpentry 
work  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Jensen,  About  25  years. 

Mr.  McCann,  What  were  your  duties  as  assistant  superintendent?' 

Mr,  Jensen,  I  had  charge  of  all  sets  in  construction,  both  outside 
and  mill  and  stages. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  had  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Jensen.  About  7  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Tell  us  what  happened  on  the  23d  of 
September  1946,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Jensen.  On  the  23d — in  fact,  a  few  days  before — I  can't  say  the 
exact  date — a  couple  of  days  before  that  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  my  superior,  from  the  main  studio,  Mr.  Ben  Wurtzel,  to  take  a 
foreman  and  two  or  three  men  and  send  them  down  on  the  stage  and 
work  on  a  set,  and  if  they  refused  to  work,  to  fire  them  and  send  themj 
oif  the  lot.    That  is  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Mr.  Ben  Wurtzel.  He  is  the  general  superintendent 
of  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 

Mr.  McCann,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ben  Wurtzel  tomorrow. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Jensen,  I  believe  it  was  the  23d,  I  couldn't  say  the  exact  date.. 
I  believe  it  was  on  the  23d,  we  had  constructed  a  small  set  in  the  milL 
It  had  been  transported  to  the  stage  by  the  grips  and  had  been  set 
up,  I  believe,  on  Monday. 

I  walked  down  on  the  stage,  which  was  my  business  to  do,  to  see- 
that  the  set  was  completely  finished.  And  I  walked  down  and  looked 
at  it  and  I  saw  everything  finished,  and  reported  it  to  the  paint 
department. 

The  next  morning  when  I  came  back  to  work  my  mill  foreman  was 
sitting  in  my  office,  and  said  that  Mr,  Zukor,  a  clerk,  had  received 
orders  from  Mr.  Ben  Wurtzel  to  tell  none  of  the  boys  to  start  working^ 
they  were  laid  off. 
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When  I  came  in  at  7  o'clock,  that  is  the  message  given  to  me.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  Uxid  off.  I  said,  "I  do  the  hiying  off  at  the  present 
time." 

In  the  meantime  I  contacted  my  superior,  Mr.  Wurtzel,  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  there  is  a  piece  of  base  down  on  the  stage,  on  the  small  set,"  he 
says,  "I  want  you  to  take  the  boys  down  there  and  finish  up  that  base." 

That  set,  mind  you,  had  been  completed. 

I  think  there  was  about,  either  about  12  or  14  men.  I  told  the 
boys,  '"Well,  boys,  take  your  tools  and  go  clown  on  stage  1" — I  believe 
it  was  at  the  time — "and  complete  the  set."  And,  of  course,  they 
knew. 

I  says,  "If  you  can't  work  on  it,  you  laiow  it  has  been  declared  hot 
by  your  local,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  but  lay  you  boys  off." 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  boys  were  laid  off,  and  that 
was  about  10 :  30  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Then  how  long  did  they  wait  to  lay  you  off? 

Mr.  Jensen.  Sir,  I  was  not  laid  off.  I  was — my  own  reason  for 
being  out  is  the  fact  I  respected  the  picket  lines,  and  another  was  they 
had  fired  all  the  boys  that  I  had  woi'king  for  me,  so  that  was  the  two 
reasons  why  I  am  out.  I  respected  the  picket  line — I  mean  that  is  the 
second  reason. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  they  run  the  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Jensen.  I  believe  that  was  on  a  Thursday  morning.  That 
would  be  the  25th,  I  believe.  And  when  I  came  to  work  that  morn- 
ing and  saw  the  picket  line,  I  refused  to  go  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.    So  you  were  not  one  who  received  a  check? 

Mr.  Jensen.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Any  examination,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  LuDDT.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Keaens.  No. 

]\Ir.  Cobb.  Mr.  Charles  Albright. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
$ibout  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHAELES  A.  ALBRIGHT,  CARPENTER, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Albright.  Charles  A.  Albright.  3857  Wisconsin  Street. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Rochester  8225. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  have  you  been  employed  and  in  what  capac- 
ity prior  to  this  lock-out  or  strike  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Paramount  Pictures  and  Hal  Roach,  as  a  journey- 
man carpenter. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  how  many  years  did  you  work  at  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Fourteen  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  were  you  employed  on  the  23d  of  September 
1946? 
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Mr.  Albright.  Hal  Roacli  Studios  in  Culver  City. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  journeyman  carpenter? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxn,  Tell  us  what  happened  to  you  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Albright.  I  was  ordered  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Art  Djerf^ 
at  7  o'clock ;  he  selected  eight  men  for  me  to  take  over  and  work  on 
the  particular  pipe-organ  set  that  was  declared  hot,  you  understand. 
And  he  says,  "You  know  what  this  is  all  about  just  as  well  as  I  do.'^ 
He  says,  "If  the  men  won't  work,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  fire' 
you." 

I  went  to  these  certain  men  that  he  picked  out,  and  I  told  them  the- 
circumstances,  and  they  all  refused.  And  he  said,  "Stick  around,  and 
I  will  get  your  checks." 

He  makes  the  routine  of  another  man  or  two  and  picks  up  a  group' 
of  men  and  does  the  same  thing  with  them. 

Of  course,  we  all  just  sat  around  and  sat  around  and  sat  around 
and  sat  around  until  iO  o'clock  that  morning,  when  he  came  in  and  gave 
us  our  checks  and  told  us  to  get  off  the  lot. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Art  Djerf. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Art  Djerf. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  cover  your  story,  sir  ? 

Mr,  Albright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCAN^r.  KaVe  you  tried  to  get  unemployment  insurance? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  w^ere  unable  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  No  ;  my  mother  and  I. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  insurance  ?  Do  you  carry^  insurance,  life 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  I  carry  the  studio  group  insurance ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  that  carried  on  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now  you  carry  no  life  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  I  carry  no  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Price.  There  is  one  question  on  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  tendered  your  premiums  on  your  group 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  insurance  automatically  drops  when  you  leave 
the  studio.  That  is  taken  out  weekly  out  of  your  checks,  pay  checks. 
It  can  be  changed.  The  policy  can  be  changed  over,  as  I  understood 
it  at  the  time,  but  the  rate  was  pretty  high,  so  I  just  passed  it  up,, 
figuring  I  would  go  back  to  the  studio  to  work  shortly. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  always  figured  you  would  be  going  back  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  haven't  tendered  your  premiums  daring  the 
time  you  have  been  out  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  work  have  you  done  in  the  meantime? 
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Mr.  Albright.  Very  little.  I  have  been  treated  by  a  doctor  for 
ulcers  of  stomach. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.  None  here.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Morrissey. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  tO' 
give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so. 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  A.  MORRISSEY,  CARPENTER  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  STUDIO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  jour  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Morrissey.  Thomas  A.  Morrissey,  1108  Lomita  Street,  Holly- 
wood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  Sunset  2-1022. 

Mr.  McCann,  Where  were  you  employed  on  the  23d  of  September 
1946  ? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  Beverly  Hills, 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  there? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  About  24  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  on  September 
23? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  I  was  the  superintendent  of  carpenters  on  the  lot. 

Mr.  McCann,  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr,  Morrissey,  For  about  7  years, 

Mr,  McCann,  What  was  your  compensation  weekly  ? 

Mr,  Morrissey.  $197. 

Mr,  McCann,  And  you  had  that  kind  of  compensation  for  7  years  ? 

Mr,  Morrissey.  Well,  it  had  been  increased  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  had  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  Morrissey.  Yes ;  that  was  the  last  of  it,  197. 

Mr.  McCann,  Tell  us  just  what  happened  on  September  23, 1946.. 

Mr,  Morrissey,  That  w^as  the  day  I  hred  all  of  my  men. 

Mr,  McCann,  Well,  you  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Morrissey.  I  was  called  early  in  the  morning,  Monday  morn- 
ing, to  be  in  early.  I  generally  got  in  around  7 :  30  or  8  o'clock,  and 
the  shift  started  at  6,  so  I  was  in  there  at  6  o'clock,  and  told  to  send 
my  men  out  onto  a  stage,  stage  15,  onto  a  set,  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't 
think  my  men  will  work  on  it.  It  has  been  declared  a  'hot  set,'  so 
that  if  they  won't  work  on  it,  then  what  ?" 

He  said,  "Then,  if  your  men  won't  work  on  it,  then  you  will  have  to 
fire  them." 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr,  Morrissey,  Tliat  was  told  to  me  by  my  superior. 

Mr.  McCann,  Who  is  that? 

Mr,  Morrissey,  Mr,  Ben  Wurtzel, 

Mr,  McCann,  We  want  Mr,  Ben  Wurtzel  tomorrow, 

Mr.  Price.  You  already  subpenaed  him. 
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Mr.  MoRRissEY.  I  told  liim  I  didn't  think  the  men  would  work  on 
the  stage,  and  if  they  wouldn't,  then  what? 

He  says,  "Then  you  will  have  to  fire  them." 

I  said,  "How  about  the  checks?  If  I  fire  the  men,  they  will  have 
to  have  their  checks."  I  was  told  not  to  worry  about  the  checks,  that 
they  were  already  made  out  and  that  they  would  be  paid  for  the  time 
they  worked  in  the  morning  before  they  were  fired. 

Then  I  raised  my  gang,  I  had  about  19T  men  or  something  like  that 
at  that  time,  and  I  arranged  them  into  gangs  and  with  foreman  to  go 
out  on  the  stage,  and  told  them  if  they  had  any  trouble  up  there  to 
give  me  a  call,  I  would  be  in  my  office,  and  the  stewards  were  up  there, 
we  had  a  steward  sitting  on  the  stage  for  each  gang,  and  as  they  went 
up  I  told  the  steward  the  same  thing,  and  the  steward  told  them  this 
is  a  "hot  set,"  you  can't  work  on  it,  so  the  foreman  called  me  and  I 
went  up  there  and  asked  what  the  trouble  was  and  they  says,  "Well, 
we  can't  work  on  it,  on  the  No.  15  stage." 

I  says,  "Boys,  if  you  can't  work  on  it,"  I  says,  "I  will  have  to  lay 
you  off,  but  wait  around  until  you  get  your  pay."  And  then  I  went  out 
and  had  my  clerk  get  all  the  details  on  the  gang  being  laid  off,  and  I 
sent  a  closed  slip  up  to  the  time  office  and  asked  them  to  send  me  tool 
passes  and  that  I  would  wait  there  on  tlie  stage. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  waited  there  until  the  next  group  came  in  ? 

Mr.  MoRRTSSEY.  When  that  group  had  gone,  another  group  came  up 
there,  and  that  procedure  was  carried  out  all  that  day  and  then  the 
following  day,  I  think  it  was  the  following  day  or  the  day  after  the 
maintenance  men  were  sent  down  to  me.  Now,  they  were  on  a  different 
pay  roll  entirely,  and  they  had  to  be  closed  out  of  that  pay  roll  and 
started  on  mine,  and  then  I  fired  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  happened  with  the  maintenance  men  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  That  happened  with  the  maintenance  men.     • 

Mr.  McCann.  Very  interesting.  Did  you  get  hold  of  anybody  else 
who  were  carpenters  around  there  that  were  sent  in  for  you  to  fire? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  No ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remind  me  of  the  black  sheep  that  leads  the  slicej) 
down  to  slaughter  down  at  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  It  seemed  to  me  that  way  myself. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  about  you?    Did  they  fire  you  then? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  still  working  there? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  happened  to  you  then  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  There  was  a  picket  line  one  morning  when  I  went 
to  work,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  went. 

Mt.  McCann.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  then  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Nothing, 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Yes,  sir;  $197  looks  awfully  good. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  had  any  compensation  insurance? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  tired  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  tried  at  the  agency  where  I  worked  and 
I  was  turned  down,  and  then  I  went  up  on  appeal  and  I  was  turned 
down  on  that. 
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Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Who  deterniiiied  that  was  a  "hot  set"? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  At  that  particular  time  all  the  set  was  declared  hot 
when  the  erectors  were  working-  on  it  and  doing  work  that  the  car- 
penters figured  they  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Kp:arxs.  When  you  say  the  carpenters  figured,  how  do  you  know 
that  they  became  familiar  wfth  the  fact  that  they  were  assigned  to  the 
work?  'Was  that  done  unbeknown  to  the  carpenters  or  were  you  con- 
scious of  the  fact? 

Mv.  MoRRissEY.  No ;  we  were  all  conscious  of  it,  that  they  were  doing 

it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  AVhen  did  you  decide  then  to  label  that  as  a  "hot  set"? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Well,  I  hiid  no  decision  on  doing  it.  That  was  done 
by  the  local,  the  business  agent  of  the  local  and  the  steward.  They  in- 
formed me  that  that  was  a  "hot  set." 

Mr.  Kearxs.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they  were  doing  the  telling 
of  what  was  determined? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  No,  I  don't  think  it  Avas  ever  entered  into  that  I 
know. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  have  your  own  ideas? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Sure,  we  all  have  our  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  have  your  own  ideas  of  what  is  a  prop  and 
what  is  not  a  prop  ? 

Mr.  MoRRissEY.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Cobb,  it  is  quite  obvious  a  lot  of  these  cases  are 
practically  the  same.  I  mean,  the  situation  has  established  a  pattern 
of  what  happened  at  that  particular  time.  I  wonder  how  many 
more  witnesses  you  have. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  was  our  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that  this  oc- 
curred at  each  major  studio.  We  think  it  is  important  to  show  it  in 
detail,  for  this  reason:  The  Taft-Hartley  bill  gives  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  is  not  an  open-shop  bill.  In  section  8  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  provides  that  a  contract  in  existence  shall  be  observed 
until  its  expiration.  These  men  were  all  working  under  a  contract 
of  July  2,  19iG. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  To  run  until  when? 

Mr.  Cobb.  To  run  to  next  July  1, 1948.  On  this  fatal  day  when  this 
pattern  was  used,  it  was  in  disregard  of  the  existing  contract  and  it 
was  by  conspiracy  of  these  motion-picture  companies.  I  am  saying 
that  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  the  record,  because  it  is  my  view 
that  the  conspiracy  of  the  motion-picture  companies  to  violate  the  con- 
tract which  they  acknowledge  having  made,  which  they  acknowledge 
was  then  in  existence,  was  not  merely  an  attack  upon  the  contract 
rights  of  these  men,  but  constitutes  an  attack  upon  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  and  tlie  rights  it  guarantees  a  workingman  of  America. 

I  want  this  record  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  personally  in 
favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  that  I  personally  believe  that  it  pro- 
tects the  workingman  as  well  as  the  management,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  the  wide,  wide  world  that  if  this  conspiracy  is  permitted  to  deprive 
these  men  of  their  constitutional  right  to  work  under  the  contract  that 
is  respected  by  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  then,  sir,  your  Taft-Hartley 
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bill  will  have  been  sabotaged  and  will  not  be  worth  the  scrap  of  paper 
upon  which  it  is  written. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  here  in  full  respect  for  this  committee 
and  in  a  reverential  respect  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  great  men  in  its  leadership.  We  have  had  no  speaker  of  Con- 
gress in  my  time  any  better  than  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin. 
I  say  that  as  an  independent  Democrat  in  respect  for  a  great  Repub- 
lican Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  long  as  God 
gives  me  strength  to  stand,  no  conspiracy  is  going  to  sabotage  the  law 
enacted  by  this  Congress  through  sabotaging  the  right  .of  these  car- 
penters to  work  under  their  lawful  collective  bargaining  contract  of 
agreement. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  state- 
ment for  the  record,  and  I  trust  through  the  press  that  the  American 
people  will  learn  these  carpenters  are  here  defending  that  law  as  well 
as  defending  their  sacred  right  to  work.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  more  witnesses  do  you  have,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Sir? 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  more  witnesses  of  this  type  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  the  time  we  need  to  dispose  of  them  will  be  over 
tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  have  every  studio  in  black  and  white 
shown  in  this  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law  of  our  country, 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  we  can  enter  into  a  stipulation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  stipulate,  this  has  all  been  gone  into  at  great 
length  before  the  California  Unemployment  Commission.  I  think 
there  is  a  short  statement  in  their  opinion,  and  I  am  willing  to  stipu- 
late in  the  language  in  which  it  describes  the  transactions  rather  fully, 
and  I  am  willing  to  stipulate  to  that.  I  believe  I  can  work  out  a  stipu- 
lation with  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr,  Cobb,  If  counsel  will  submit  a  stipulation,  I  will  be  happy  to 
check  it  with  counsel,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  waste  time, 

Mr,  Kearns,  No, 

Mr,  Cobb.  I  just  want  the  Congress,  and  I  want  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  the  conspiracy  of  these  companies  and  the  wrong  they 
liave  done  to  these  American  citizens. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Cobb,  What  I  am  trying  to 
find  out 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  we  should  not  let 
him  try  to  do  that  during  the  evening.  I  think  that  our  experience 
with  Mr.  Price  indicates  he  is  a  very  reasonable  and  conscientious 
counsel,  and  I  wonder  if  he  can  do  that  after  we  close,  and  I  suggest 

Mr.  Price,  I  will  be  very  happy  to, 

Mr,  McCann,  I  suggest  that  we  close  and  let  him  wprk  out  a  stipu- 
lation and  save  that  much  of  the  record, 

Mr,  Kearns.  We  will  convene  at  10  a.  m.  tomorrow  morning, 

(Whereupon,  at  3 :  58  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  10  a.  m,  on  August  26, 1947,) 
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TUESDAY,   AUGUST   26,    1947 

^^    -  House  of  Representatives, 

Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
'  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Oflice  Building  and  Courthouse.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)   presiding. 

Also  present:  Laurence  W.  Beilenson,  321  South  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  appearing  for  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Counsel,  are  you  prepared  with  your  witnesses? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ben  Wurt- 
zel  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  WURTZEL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SET 
CONSTRUCTION,  TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  FILM  CORP.,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Benjamin  Wurtzel.     1546  South  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film,  superintendent  of  set 
construction. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Since  1938  this  last  time.  And  prior  to  that  from 
1924  to  1935. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  union  are  you  a  member  of  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  None. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  never  a  member  of  a  union  there  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  been  superintendent  of  set  construction 
ever  since  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Well,  not  continuously.  With  the  exception  of  prob- 
ably about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  never  been  identified  with  any  union  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  No  ;  not  as  a  member — you  mean  ? 

595 
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Mr.  McCanx.  Yes. 

Mr.  WURTZEL.    No. 

Mr.  MgCann.  You  are  almost  the  first  man  I  have  met  that  hasn't 
been  a  union  man. 

Now,  when  you  were  employed  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  to  whom 
did  you  report  and  from  whom  did  you  get  your  orders^ 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  The  general  production  manager, 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Ray  Klune. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  over  Mr.  Ray  Klune? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  think  Mr.  Schreiber. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Schreiber  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  how  to  spell  that  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  8-c-h-r-e-i-b-e-r. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  over  Mr.  Schreiber? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  think  Mr.  Zanuck. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Zanuck  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  Mr.  Zanuck  have  someone  over  him  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  on  the  23d  of  September  1946,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  was  a  little  incident  at  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  involving 
the  lay-off  of  a  number  of  carpenters.  We  have  had  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Morrissey  to  the  effect  that  he  was  employed  there  at  that  time. 
Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  his  job  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Mill  foreman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  M'ork  under  you  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  states  that  he  worked  there  24  years.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Morrissey  testified  that  he  arrived  at  the  plant 
at  6  o'clock  that  morning  ancl  was  told  to  "send  my  men  out  onto 
stage  15  onto  a  set,  and  I  said,  'Well,  I  don't  think  mj^  men  will  work 
on  it.  It  has  been  declared  a  "hot  set,"  so  that  if  they  won't  work  on 
it,  then  what  ? '  "    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  think  in  substance  it  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  tell  him  to  send  his  men  out  on  this  set  on 
stage  15  and  he  said  he  didn't  think  his  men  would  work  on  it  because 
it  had  been  declared  hot  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  he  further  testified  that  he  said,  "If  they  won't 
work  on  it,  then  what  ?"     Is  tliat  accurate  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Well,  I  think  the  conversation  went  something  like 
this :  I  told  him  to  send  his  men  over  to  the  set,  and  we  will  wait  to 
see  when  they  get  on  the  set,  to  see  what  happens.  If  they  refuse  to 
work  then  we  will  have  to  do  the  next  thing,  if  they  refuse  to  work  we 
will  have  to  ask  them  to  leave. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  says,  "Then  if  your  men  won't  work,  then  you 
will  have  to  fire  them." 
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Mr.  WuRTZEL.  No;  I  told  him  they  would  have  to  leave  if  they 
refused  to  work ;  we  didn't  want  them  in  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  said  it  one  way  then  and  he  said  it  the 
other  way,  and  it  meant  the  same  thing ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Probably  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  the  difference  of  words  doesn't  make 
any  difference  in  fact;  they  did  have  to  get  out  if  they  didn't  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Wurtzel,  from  whom  did  you  get  your  ni- 
structions  to  take  that  step  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Mr.  Klune. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  Mr.  Klune  a  member  of  the  bargaining  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  have  Mr.  Klune  here. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Meyer  tells  me  he  is  out  of  the  city.  Mr.  Klune's 
orders  came  from  you,  didn't  they,  Fred'^  Mr.  Klune's  orders  came 
from  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  then.  Mr.  Meyer,  just  before  calling  you, 
there  was  another  gentleman  testified  yesterda  7.     Wliat  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Jensen. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  also  had  a  Mr.  James  Jensen,  who  testified  before 
us  yesterday.    Was  he  an  employee  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  testified  that  a  couple  of  days  before  the  23d  that 
he  received  a  telephone  call  from  you  from  the  main  studio  to  take  a 
foreman  and  two  or  three  men  and  send  them  down  on  a  stage  to 
work  on  a  set,  and  if  they  refused  to  work  to  fire  them  and  send  them 
off  the  lot.     That  is  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  2  or  3  days  before.  It 
may  have  been  September  23,  and  it  may  have  been  a  day  before,  but 
I  told  him  to  send  these  men  there,  I  think  it  was  on  stage  3, 1  think 
it  was  the  interior  of  a  dressing  room  that  we  were  putting  up,  and  to 
tell  the  men  to  go  ahead  and  complete  the  set,  that  is  as  far  as  their 
jurisdiction  was  concerned,  which  was  supposed  to  be  applying  trim  or 
mill  work,  and  if  they  didn't  want  to  do  the  work,  just  to  close  them  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  told  him  if  they  would  not  do  the  work  to  throw 
them  out? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  I  didn't  say  throw  them  out.    I  said  close  them  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  again,  close  out  and  fire  them  are  the  same 
words  in  substance,  aren't  they?  And  you  told  him  to  send  them  off 
the  lot  if  they  would  not  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  That  is  right. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Now,  have  you  any  other  names?  I  don't  want  to 
call  Mr.  Wurtzel  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  other  indi- 
viduals to  whom  he  issued  similar  orders,  I  want  to  ask  him  about 
them.  Did  you  issue  orders  to  any  other  foremen  or  top  carpenters, 
whatever  their  positions  may  have  been,  with  respect  to  discharging 
men? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Well,  I  can't  recall  right  now.  There  may  have 
probably  been  one  or  two  flat-salary  foremen,  but  as  a  rule  I  always 
issued  the  orders  direct  to  the  head  of  that  particular  department,  but 
whether  I  could  recall  anybody  as  an  individual  I  don't  remember. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  covers  it,  Mr.  Cobb.  It  was  testified  by 
Mr.  Morrissey,  I  believe,  speaking  to  you,  "I  didn't  think  the  men 
would  work  on  the  stage,  and  if  they  would  not,  then  what?"  He 
said,  "Then  you  will  have  to  fire  them."     Now  you  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  Mr.  Morrissey  testified,  "How^  about  the  checks 
if  I  fire  the  men,  they  will  have  to  have  their  checks.  I  was  told  not 
to  worry  about  the  checks,  that  they  were  already  made  out  and  that 
tliey  would  be  paid  for  the  time  they  worked  in  the  morning  before 
they  were  fired."     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WURTZEL.   No. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  a  very  serious  statement,  sir.  Do  you  want 
to  affirm  that  is  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Absolutely  not  correct.  If  you  want  me  to  I  will 
give  you  the  statement  in  substance  how  I  told  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  tell  us  what  you  did  say. 

Mr.  WuRTzEL.  I  told  him  that  if  the  men  refused  to  work  he  was  to 
tell  them  to  leave  or  close  them  out,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  put  in 
the  closing  slip  that  closing  slip  would  be  sent  up  to  the  time  office  or 
to  the  pay-roll  office,  and  the  checks  made  out. 

I  remember  one  distinct  incident  where  the  steward,  I  think  his  name 
was  Terry  Stewart,  was  the  name  of  the  carj)enters'  steward,  who  made 
quite  an  issue  of  it  on  the  stage. 

I  was  standing  there  at  the  time,  and  he  says,  "I  am  not  going  to 
let  my  men  to  get  off  the  stage,"  he  says,  "until  the  checks  are  made  out 
for  the  amount  of  money  up  to  the  time  that  they  actually  leave  the 
studio." 

I  says,  "All  right." 

I  think  I  told  Morrissey — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  told  Morrissey — 
no ;  I  told  Stewart  at  the  time  the  checks  w^ould  be  made  out.  The  slips 
were  turned  in  and  the  checks,  so  far  as  I  could  remember,  were  com- 
puted up  to  the  time  they  left  the  studio.  In  other  words,  I  think  they 
allowed  him  about  a  half-hour  time. 

And  Al  DeWiese,  who  is  head  of  the  pay  roll  department,  himself 
brought  the  checks  down  to  the  stage  and  paid  the  men  off.  That  was 
that  one  particular  gang,  I  tliink. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Morrissey  also  testi- 
fied that  there  ^^ere  about  197  carpenters  on  your  lot.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  may  be.    That  may  be. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  he  was  told  to  arrange  them  into  gangs 
and  with  foremen  to  go  out  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  told  him  that? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  he  told  them  that  if  they  had  any  trouble 
up  there  to  give  him  a  call,  that  he  would  be  in  the  office.  The  stewards 
were  up  there — were  to  go  up  there.  "We  had  a  steward  sitting  on  the 
stage  for  each  gang,  and  as  they  went  up  I  told  the  steward  the  same 
thing,  and  the  steward  told  them  this  is  a  'hot  set,'  you  can't  work 
on  it,  so  the  foreman  called  me  and  I  went  up  there  and  asked  what 
the  trouble  was  and  they  says,  "Well,  we  can't  work  on  it,  on  the  No. 
15  stage.' " 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  accurate?  Were  197  men  lined  up  in  gangs 
and  sent  up  to  work  on  the  same  hot  set  knowing  that  the  steward 
would  say  they  were  hot  sets  and  they  couldn't  work  on  them,  and  they 
would  be  paid  off  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  What  a  steward  told  him,  I  don't  know.  But  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  thing  and  not  to  cause  any  confusion,  which 
I  felt  would  exist,  I  told  him  to  arrange  them  in  gangs  so  he  could 
send  down  each  gang,  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  do.  If  they 
refused  to  work  and  they  were  closed  out,  to  send  the  next  gang  down 
with  a  foreman  or  gang  boss  in  charge. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  When  did  you  get  your  orders  from  your  immediate 
boss  to  set  up  this  particular  machinery,  to  dispose  of  these  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  think  it  was  the  day  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  he  tell  you  how  to  arrange  to  have  this 
matter  settled  at  one  time  to  get  them  all  together  and  send  them  in 
one  gang  after  another  to  these  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  WURTZEL.    No. 

INIr.  McCann.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  ask  them  to  go  to  work 
on  that  set,  and  to  use  my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  he  did  tell  you,  though,  that  you 
were  to  put  all  the  men  on  a  hot  set,  but  you  were  to  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  how  you  did  it. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

]Mr.  McCann.  So  in  getting  the  197  carpenters  lined  up  in  gangs 
that  daj^  j^ou  were  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  you  received  from 
your  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  All  we  want  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  All  these  men  were  not  held  in  one  spot  in  the  mill 
waiting  for  instructions  to  go  down  to  that  particular  set.  They 
were  spread  out,  depending  on  where  the  work  was  going  to  go  on. 
And  I  told  them  at  the  time,  I  said,  "There  is  one  gang  refuses  to 
work  then  you  collect  another  gang." 

Xow,  there  may  have  been  some  of  these  men  who  may  have  been 
working  in  the  mill,  some  working  on  exterior  sets,  some  may  have 
been  working  on  other  stages.  As  one  gang  refused  to  work  on  that 
particular  set  on  stage  15  they  were  to  get  another  gang  and  send 
them  down. 

Mr.  McCann.  Regardless  of  the  work  the  men  had  been  accustomed 
to  doing  for  the  studio,  whether  they  were  millwrights  or  whether 
they  were  set  erectors,  whether  they  were  working  on  the  outside  of 
the  studio  on  some  special  job,  they  were  all  brought  in  and  told  to 
work  on  this  set ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  If  there  was  any  work  for  them  on  that  set;  yes. 

Mr,  McCann.  Well,  was  there  any  work  on  the  set  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL,  Yes;  there  was.  Well,  you  just  mentioned  the  words 
"set  erectors." 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  by  "set  erectors"  carpenters  who  had  been 
doing  set-erection  work. 

Mr.  WuRTzEL.  Well,  I  don't  get  that  quite  clear. 
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Mr.  McCaxn.  Let's  leave  out  tlie  "set  erectors"  entirely.  I  didn't 
mean  to  complicate  it.  Let's  go  back  to  this :  Regardless  of  the  task 
that  had  been  performed  by  the  carpenters  in  your  shop,  whether  they 
were  millwrights  or  journeymen  carpenters  or  foremen  of  carpenters, 
or  whatever  their  tasks  were,  if  they  were  carpenters  they  were  brought 
in  and  put  on  this  hot  set. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Every  carpenter  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right;  and  to  me  any  man  that  came  out  of 
that  946  was  to  me  a  carpenter,  regardless  of  what  work  he  performed. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  946  local  men  were  all  shot  in  on  this  hot  set. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Right. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  did  you  have  any  supervisor  of  the  paint  shop  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes;  there  was  a  foreman  in  the  paint  shop. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  the  painter  foreman  the  same  in- 
structions? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  all  of  the  painters,  regardless  of  their  duties  and 
whether  they  were  ordinarily  painters  on  a  set  of  this  kind,  were 
allowed  to  go,  too? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right — for  the  same  reasons  I  done  it  with  the 
carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  were  turned  out  by  your  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  WuRTZPX.  Well,  I  can't  recall  offhand  the  exact  number.  I 
would  say  probably  around  175.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number. 
I  haven't  got  the  records  with  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Excuse  me.  The  last  three  questions  were  Mr.  Cobb's 
questions.     I  want  the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  last  figure  just  refers,  I  think,  to  the  Fox  Hills 
Studio— 175. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  you  finished? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  waiting  for  questions  on  either  side  of  me,  sir. 
Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  some  questions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  some.  Mr.  Wurtzel,  your  title  is 
what,  again? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Superintendent  of  set  construction. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  your  company  held  you  responsible  for  what, 
under  that  title? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  To  see  that  all  of  the  sets,  when  the  plans  came 
through,  they  were  laid  out,  stage  space  assigned  for  the  set,  to  see  they 
were  laid  out  properly  and  to  see  the  work  was  put  into  effect,  and  to 
see  they  were  all  completed  in  time  so  the  companies  could  shoot  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  your  job  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  your  men 
that  worked  with  you  and  also  would  your  job  depend  on  how  well  you 
got  the  production  through  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  the  company,  or  Avas  the  company,  cognizant  of  that 
fact,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  did  you  feel  when  yon  had  to  tell  these  experi- 
enced and  skilled  men  to  leave? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Xot  very  good. 
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Mr.  Kearxs.  I  am  asking  a  very  important  question.  You  mean 
to  tell  me,  as  you  sit  here  under  oath  this  morning,  when  you  passed 
that  edict  down  to  those  men,  you,  in  your  own  heart,  felt  the  best 
skilled  men  in  your  studio  were  walking  out  of  the  doors  ?  I  mean  in 
that  particular  class  of  work. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mv.  Kearxs.  Would  you  say  that,  in  order  to  continue  in  the 
future — and  naturally  every  man  who  works  for  a  company  is  am- 
bitious and  probably  has  ideas  of  a  career  with  the  company — your 
efficiency  and  your  work  would  definitely  be  curtailed  by  that  decree 
you  had  to  make? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Well,  I  felt  that  the  efficiency  would  be  curtailed. 
But  as  far  as  the  work  was  concerned,  I  figured  eventually  the  work 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Eventually? 

INIr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  would  you  define  your  use  of  the  word 
"eventually"  as  I  would  describe  it  this  way :  If  you  had  long  enough 
to  train  other  men  to  do  the  work  those  men  were  doing,  sometime  you 
may  reach  tlie  standard  of  efficiency  you  had  on  September  23  ? 

Mv.  Wurtzel.  No  ;  I  wouldn't  put  it  that  way,  Mr.  Kearns,  for  this 
reason :  We  would  crowd  a  set.  By  crowding  I  mean  we  would  put 
more  men  in  on  the  set  or  switch  men  around  from  other  departments. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see. 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  I  had  instructions  to  go  ahead  and  use  men  from 
wherever  I  could  find  them  on  the  lot,  that  I  thought  w^ould  be  capable 
on  that  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Expense  was  no  item? 

JMr.  Wurtzel.  I  didn't  bring  up  the  question  of  expense. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  naturally  comes  under  the  question  of  labor  costs. 

^Ir.  Wurtzel.  Yes.  I  never  brought  the  question  up.  I  said,  "Do 
you  want  the  work  done?" 

And  they  said,  "Yes."    And  that  is  the  way  I  done  it. 

Mv.  Kearns.  I  imagine  they  have  an  accounting  department  in  the 
studio,  and  if  they  are  making  a  picture  they  make  charges  against 
certain  pictures,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  They  do. 

ISIr.  Kearns.  And  if  you  were  employing  on  this  set,  on  a  certain 
date,  so  many  men,  and  then  in  the  next  10  days  you  had  to  employ 
a  lot  more  men  to  get  the  same  work  done,  that  would  be  charged 
against  the  picture,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  That  is  right. 

Mv.  Kearns.  But  nothing  was  said  about  that? 

Mv.  Wurtzel.  No. 

!Mr.  Kearns.  It  was  charged  off  the  books,  evidently  ? 

jNIr.  AVurtzel.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  charged.  But  I  know  I  put 
the  charges  in  against  the  sets. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  did  it  take  you,  in  your  work  in  3^our  de- 
partment there,  to  regain  your  efficiency  as  of  September  23,  after 
you  had  lost  these  skilled  men,  especially  lay-out  men  and  men  who 
were  good  on  detailed  work? 

Mr.  Wurtzel.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  I  experimented  one  way.  After 
these  men  were  out — I  think  they  left  in  September  1946 — for  about 
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3  or  4  weeks,  I  experimented.  And  it  didn't  work  out,  and  I  went 
ahead  and  I  made  another  change.  I  took  other  men  from  another 
local,  or  rather  another  craft,  and  switched  them  into  the  mill. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  They  knew  what  to  do  with  their  hands? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right.  They  were  just  as  competent,  in  my 
opinion — they  may  not  have  been  so  fast — they  were  just  as  compe- 
tent and  they  went  ahead  and  slammed  that  work  out  in  just  as  fast 
time  and  done  it  well. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  they  ever  reached  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who 
gave  their  entire  lives  to  certain  phases  of  this  work? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  will  say  this :  That  some  of  them  were  just  as  effi- 
cient in  the  beginning  and  some  will  never  reach  the  efficiency  of  those 
men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  would  be  only  reasonable. 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right.  That  is  a  natural  assumption,  after 
watching  these  men  for  all  these  years. 

Mr,  Kearns.  As  a  boss  there,  did  you  feel  sorry  for  these  men? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  did;  yes. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  From  what  local  did  he 
secure  these  men  after  he  waited  3  or  4  weeks? 

Mr.  Wtjrtzel.  I  took  them  out  of  the  prop  miniature  shop ;  I  think 
that  was  local  44. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  men  who  had  been  doing  carpentry  work? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  studios  prior  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  They  were  in  our  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  your  studio? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  some  questions.     One  is  by  Mr.  Price. 

Under  your  collective  bargaining  contract  were  you  not  required  to 
use  members  of  the  carpenters'  union  for  all  trim  work  on  stages  as 
long  as  carpenters  were  available? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  Yes ;  that  is  under  the  directive  of  1946.  I  was  told 
at  that  time,  with  the  other  contract,  at  the  first  time,  or  the  trouble 
that  they  had,  I  think  it  was  the  early  part  of  1945,  and  they  came  back 
and  they  issued  a  new  directive,  of  which  I  received  a  copy.  They 
told  me  uiis  was  the  directive,  all  the  mill  work  and  trim  work  was  to  be 
done  by  the  carpenters  of  946,  and  that  is  the  way  we  operated. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  the  directive  of  December  26,  1945  ? 

Mr,  WuRTZEL.  1945,  that  is  right, 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  have  two  questions  from  Mr.  Cobb,  Whom 
did  you  use  to  replace  the  carpenters?  I  think  you  have  answered 
that,  3  weeks  later,  but  whom  did  you  use  at  first  ? 

Mr,  WuRTZEL.  Well,  we  used  set  erectors,  and  I  picked  out,  I  think 
there  were  about  half  a  dozen  men  out  of  the  prop  miniature  shop, 
that  was  44  men,  and  the  reason  they  were  used,  they  were  more  ex- 
perienced, they  were  better  trained  in  lay-out  work, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  that  your  big  pi'oblem,  getting  lay-out  men? 

Mr,  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right,  tog  et  the  lay-out  going. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  the  men  that  you  substituted  there  were 
permittees,  of  that  175  that  you  testified  to? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  I  can't  answer  that  offhand.  There  were  quite  a  few 
permittees. 
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Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  know  how  many  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  I  don't  know,  there  were  quite  a 
few  card  men  and  quite  a  few  permittees. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  were  lA's  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  the  program  used  by  you  was 
part  of  a  general  pattern  used  by  all  the  major  companies? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  I  don't  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
communicated  with  any  other  studio  as  to  how  they  were  running  their 
work,  or  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  asked  me  as  to  how  I  was  running 
my  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  He  works  for 
one  company. 

Were  the  permittees  all  permittees  of  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  WuRTZEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

The  witness  is  excused,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  would  now  like  to  call  the  second  boss  above  him ;  Mr.  Meyer. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRED  S.  MEYER,  STUDIO  EXECUTIVE,  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY-FOX  FILM  CORP.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

[lu  his  appearance  before  the  subcommittee  on  August  6,  1947,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  James  C.  Petrillo,  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  et  al., 
Mr.  Meyer  identified  liimself  as  Fred  S.  Meyer,  studio  executive  in  charge  of 
industrial  relations  and  personnel  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  office  address,  10201  West   Pico;  telephone  Crestview  6-2211.] 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Meyer.     Take  the  chair. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Meyer,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  last 
witness  in  which  he  stated  that  he  received  his  orders  from — do  you 
recall  who  the  man  was? 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Klune. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  asked  him  who  was  above  Mr.  Klune,  and  he  stated 
you  were. 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  he  didn't.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Klune  got  his  orders 
from  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  you? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  the  orders  to  Mr.  Klune  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Which  were  then  given  to  Mr.  Wurtzel. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  fact,  I  was  present  at  the  time. 

JNIr.  McCann.  Now,  from  whom  did  you  get  your  orders? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  can't  call  them  orders.  I  received  a  legal  interpre- 
tation as  regards  procedure  from  our  attorney,  Mr.  Alfred  Wright, 
who  is  the  corporation  attorney  for  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film 
Corp. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  object  to  that  answer,  for  this  reason, 
that  counsel  as  a  rule  are  not  giving  production  orders  in  any  plant. 
The  orders  must  come  down  from  somebody  who  is  in  charge  of  opera- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  then,  they  came  from  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Alfred  Wright? 
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Mr.  ]\Ieyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  does  he  have  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  the  counsel  who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  which  followed  the  ultimatum  to  which  you  tesified, 
I  believe,  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  don't  recall,  INIr.  McCann,  whether  he  was  present.  I 
was  present  at  that  meeting.  I  don't  recall  whether  Mr.  Wright  was 
there  or  not,  but  if  he  was  not,  I  contacted  counsel  after  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  counsel  for  all  of  the  other  studios? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  ;  he  was  not.  He  only  represents  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  isn't  any  question  that  the  other  studios, 
from  the  testimony  that  we  received,  did  the  same  thing,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  let's  not  try  to  get  these  studios  too;  I 
"would  rather  just  take  the  testimony  of  each  studio,  and  then  we  will 
put  that  together.    We  know  how  to  add  two  and  two. 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  ready  to  reach  a  stipulation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  he  has  a  stipulation  pre- 
pared and  it  is  acceptable  to  us 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  I  want  to  get  a  few  of  these  word-for-word 
testimonies,  then  we  will  take  a  lot  of  the  paper  stuff  later  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted,  in  defense  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  to  indicate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright,  not  having  been 
counsel  for  the  other  studios,  certainly  could  not  have  given  advice  to 
the  others  upon  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  program 
used.  I  wanted  to  establish  by  Mr.  Meyer  while  he  was  on  the  stand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  one  man,  if  there 
Avas  one  man,  wdio  determined  that  this  procedure  should  be  followed. 

Do  you  know  of  such  a  man  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  There  was  no  such  man.  I  want  to  make  that  statement 
very  definite,  and  if  I  may,  Mr.  Kearns,  I  would  like  to  elaborate. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  only  thing  is,  now,  just  so  I  get  it  straight  in  my 
mind  here,  when  you  say  this  order  came  from  you,  you  were  the  top 
man  in  the  company,  it  came  from  your  idea  alone? 

Mr.  Meyer.  After  consulting  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  Mr.  Wright,  then  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mi-.  Kearns,  let  me  say 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  was  his  title  with  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  He  is  the  general  counsel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  he  a  production  man? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  This  involves  a  legal  problem,  Mr.  Kearns,  not  an 
operation  problem.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Cambiano  that  "unless  our 
men  do  certain  work  tomorrow  morning,  we  are  going  to  declare  sets 
hot." 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Kearns.  September  11  is  the  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  All  right.  Mr.  Cambiano,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  a  committee 
from  local  046  met  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  studios  and 
gave  us  the  ultimatum  late  one  afternoon,  that  unless  their  men  did 
whatever  they  construed  to  be  carpenter  work,  sets  would  be  declared 
hot. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  gave  you  that  personally? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  yes.  That  did  not  present  as  much  of  a  production 
problem,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  confronted  me  with  a  question  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  that  concerned  me  a  great  deal  more.  I  contacted  Alfred 
Wright  and  said  to  him,  "What  do  I  do  when  men  at  the  studio  have 
refused  to  do  work?  Supposing  local  946,  or  the  carpenters'  local,  go 
through  with  their  threat  and  refuse  to  do  the  work,  that  would  result 
in  a  sit-down." 

And  he  says,  "What  do  you  do  when  you  ask  somebody  else  to  do 
something  and  they  don't  r' 

And  my  answer  was,  "We  terminate  them." 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  he  say  they  had  that  right  under  the  Wagner 
Act^ 

Mr.  Meyer.  He  did  not.  He  said,  "I  would  definitely  request  any 
individual" — these  were  his  words — "tell  the  men  to  either  do  the 
work  or  ask  them  to  leave  the  premises." 

My  instructions  to  Klune  and  to  Mr.  Wurtzel  were  to  the  effect 
that  as  these  men  refused  to  perform  the  work  assigned,  to  terminate 
them  and  mark  the  notice.  "Requested  to  leave  premises  for  failure 
to  perform  work  as  assigned,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  never  had  to  take  the  idtinuitum  up  directly 
to  any  man  in  your  company  higher  than  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  acted  on  your  own  initiative  after  you  had  that 
ultimatum  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  that  is 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't  call  up  the  other  studios? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  relayed  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Wright  to  Mr.  Joe 
Schenck,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  when  you  turned  on  the  hook-up,  then,  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  you  got  in  touch  with  all  the  other  studios 
to  find  out  what  they  were  doing? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  acted  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  establish. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right.  I  didn't  consult  any  other  studio ;  I  was 
guided  entirely  by  the  violation  of  any — of  the  Wagner  Act,  and 
Mr.  Wrighfs  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  two  or  three  other  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  before  you  acted  on  this,  talk  to  Mr.  Schenck 
in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  ;  I  didn't  talk  to  Mr.  Schen(^k. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  in  New  York,  talk  to  Mr,  Nick 
Schenck  about  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No;  Mr.  Nicholas  Schenck  has  not  anything  to  do  with 
our  company  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Joe  Schenck? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  was  he  ? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  I  believe  he  was  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  here  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  the  conversation 
was  between  you  and  Mr.  Joe  Schenck? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  relayed  to  Mr.  Schenck  the  ultimatum  we  had  received 
that  afternoon.  I  told  him  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Wright's  interpretation  of  our  rights  as  he  understood  them  to  be 
under  the  Wagner  Act,  and  Mr.  Schenck's  reply  was,  "You  have  to 
do  the  best  you  can,"  and  I  proceeded  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MoCann.  He  didn't  tell  you  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  just  simpl}^  said,  "Do  the  best  you  can"? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Schenck  was  in  town ;  there  were  no  trips  between 
the  11th  of  September  and  the  23d  of  September  by  the  bargaining 
committee  to  New  York  City,  were  there  ? 

Mr,  Meyer.  Mr.  McCann,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  There  was 
110  trip,  no  consultation,  no  telephone  conversation,  no  communication 
by  myself  with  anyone  other  than  Mr.  Joseph  Schenck. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  mean  to  inform  us  that  you  are  only  dealing 
with  what  took  place  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  don't  understand  the  question,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Schenck,  did  you  talk  with  Mr. 
Nicholas  Schenck,  did  you  talk  with  anyone  else  about  what  was  to 
be  done  between  the  11th  of  September  and  the  23d  of  September,  when 
this  action  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  didn't  talk  to  Mr.  Schenck  either  then  or  at  any  other 
time.  I  had  no  discussions  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Schenck  while  this 
crisis,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  existed.  I  probably  consulted  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Schenck  and  Mr.  Al  Wright  every  day,  or  every  other  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  consulted  with  tliem  from  the  11th  right  on 
up  to  the  23d? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Now,  Mr.  McCann,  the  date  of  the  11th  was  the  date 
that  Mr.  Price  gave.     I  asume 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean  from  the  beginning  to  the  23d,  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  assume  that  was  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  what  date  was  the  decision  made  by  you  that  these 
men  were  to  be  laid  off  en  masse  on  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  reached  the  afternoon  of  Mr.  Cambiano's 
ultimatum. 

Mr,  McCann.  That  decision  was  made  on  the  11th? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  if  that  was  the  date,  then  that  would  be  my  answer. 
I  don't  know  what  the  date  was,  but  the  afternoon  that,  or — yes,  the 
afternoon  that  we  received  that  ultimatum,  we  were  confronted  with 
the  practical  problem,  what  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  meeting  all  the  representatives  of  the  bar- 
gaining committee  of  the  various  studios  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  I  can't  say,  Mr,  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Weren't  you  there  witli  them  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  I  was  there,  but  I  mean  there  were  9  or  10  studios, 
and  I  could  not  say  offhand  that  they  were  all  there. 
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Mr.  McCanist.  I  am  not  asking  any  catch  question,  but  the  point 
is  at  that  meeting  at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  the  carpenters  were 
to  be  laid  off  en  masse  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McCann,  That  is  what  you  said,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  no ;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Read  tlie  testimony  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Meyer,  I  didn't  say  at  that  meeting,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  should  redefine  your  question,  maybe,  to  say  a 
representative  group  of  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  it  when  a  representative  group  consisting 
of  bargaining  representatives  of  the  several  studios  were  present  and 
the  ultimatum  was  served  by  Mr.  Cambiano,  that  this  program  was 
made  that  laid  off  the  carpenters  on  the  23d  of  September? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not  done  then  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  it  done? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  can't  recall  that  there  was  any  meeting  when  any  uni- 
form policy  was  adopted.  I  have  previously  stated  I  was  concerned 
about  our  studio,  and  I  don't  recall  now  whether  Mr.  Alfred  Wright 
was  present,  but  if  he  was  not  I  immediately  consulted  him  thereafter, 
and  then  Mr.  Schenck,  and  adopted  a  policy  for  our  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Schenck  adopted  the  policy? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  no ;  I  said  I  did.     I  said  1  consulted  with  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  was  the  ultimatum  served  on  the  11th 
to  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  somewhere  between  2  and  4 
o'clock.     It  was  quite  late  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  did  the  meeting  break  up  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh.  I  think  within  an  hour  after  that  ultimatum. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  that  the  group  sat  and  discussed  the  ulti- 
matum for  an  hour  after  Cambiano  left? 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  where  do  we  go  from  here.  We  didn't  have  any 
choice.  Mr.  Cambiano  said,  "This  is  it,  either  or."  There  was  only 
one  problem  confronting  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  say  for  1  hour  that  you  discussed  his 
ultimatum  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  maybe  it  was  45  minutes,  maybe  it  was  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Mr.  McCann.     That  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  going  to  be  technical. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Approximately. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  have  dinner  together  that  night? 

jVIr.  Meyer.  I  wouldn't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  conference  that  followed  Mr.  Cambiano's 
ultimatum,  the  studios  discussed  "What  do  we  do  from  now  on?" 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet,  at  that  conference,  it  was  not  decided  to 
lay  off  all  of  the  carpenters  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  ;  definitely  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  subsequent  conference  with  these  men 
between  that  time  and  the  23d  ? 
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Mr.  INIeyer.  "Wliicli  men  do  yon  mean  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  With  the  men  of  the  barofaininp;  committee. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yon  mean  the  producers'  labor  connnitte-e? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  yes ;  we  had  many  meetings  after  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  discussed  what  they  shonkl  do?  Was  tlnit 
discussed  at  all  of  those  meetings  between  that  time  and  the  23d? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  don't  know  that  the  23d  ever  came  into  the  picture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  recall  now  the  interlapse  between  what  Mr. 
Price  states  was  the  11th  and  the  23d.  The  only  thing  we  discussed 
was  that  in  order  to  keep  operation  going  we  liad  no  alternative  but 
to  operate  as  best  we  could  and  request  the  men  to  leave  the  premises 
for  failure  to  perform  work  as  assigned,  as,  if,  and  when  they  refused 
to  perform  that  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  any  conferences  with  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
president  of  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  had  a  lot  of  conferences  with  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  During  that  period  ? 

Mr,  Meyer.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  believe  he  was  here  at  that 
time.     I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCann.  AVell.  I  am  trying  to  o;et  at,  with  whom  did  you  con- 
sult with  respect  to  what  yon  would  do  when  you  let  the  carpenters 
go?     Was  that  with  IVIr.  Brewer  or  ]\Ir.  Walsh  or  with  whom? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  didn't  contact  Mr.  Brewer  about  it,  I  didn't  contact 
Mr.  Walsh  about  that.  That  was  the  studio  policy.  The  only  backing 
I  needed  was  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Schenck,  who  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  studio,  other  than  Mr.  Skouras,  the  president  in  New  York,  and 
who  certainly  was  not  familiar  with  the  actual  physical  problems  con- 
fronting us  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  During  that  period  you  discussed  that  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  he  left  that  in  your  hands  to  decide  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  He  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  particular  day,  a  particular  conference, 
at  which  unanimity  of  mind  was  reached  between  the  producers  as  to 
the  policy  which  they  should  follow  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  can't  recall  the  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  there  a  day  at  which  unanimity  of  mind 
and  a  definite  policy  was  established  as  to  what  you  would  do? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes! 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  that  was  2  or  3  days,  or  how  long  before 
the  23d  of  September? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  wouldn't  want  to  venture  a  guess. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  can  only  say  it  was  between  the  11th  and  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  ;  I  can't  even  say  that.  It  was  sometime  subsequent 
to  the  11th.  I  still  am  trying  to'  be  just  as  honest  and  truthful  as  I 
know  how,  and  I  still  can't  for  the  world  of  me  understand  and  recall 
the  significance  of  that  date  of  September  23d,  miless  that  happened 
to  be  the  day  when  the  carpenters  refused  en  masse  to  perform  work 
assigned.     That  is  the  only  significance  September  23d  has  in  my  mind. 

INIr.  McCann.  Well,  that  is  the  significance  which  has  been  testified 
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to  here,  Mr.  Meyer,  so  I  suggest  that  the  policy  must  have  been  made 
prior  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Meter.  Probably. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want,  Mr.  Counsel,  here, 
before  we  write  in  some  other  names,  that  you  establish  that  Mr. 
Wright  exemplified,  where  we  had  present  management  making  the 
decision  here  in  Hollywood.  He  said  that  he  had  the  decision  from 
his  counsel  that  they  would  greet  the  carpenters  with  the  ultimatum 
that  if  they  didn't  want  to  do  work  assigned  they  would  have  to  leave 
the  lot.  In  other  words,  he  was  acting  as  the  sole  head  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  here.  In  other  words,  he  was  not  guided  in  any  way 
by  any  meeting  of  the  group,  he  took  his  counsel's  advice  and  gave  the 
order  to  his  subordinates.  Now,  we  want  to  put  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  on  record,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this  man  here,  who  was 
then  running  the  show  over  there,  that  he  took  his  advice  from  counsel 
and  gave  the  order.  He  was  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  any  other 
group.     That  was  his  first  testimony  on  the  stand  here. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Kearns,  may  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  said  the  decision  of  counsel.  A  like  situation  has 
come  up  many  times  since.  Counsel,  speaking  for  Mr.  Wright,  never 
gives  a  decision.    He  gives  an  o]nnion  as  to  our  legal  rights. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes ;  I  will  modify  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  our  legal  rights,  and  then  it  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Kearns.  After  he  handed  down  his  opinion,  then  it  was  up 
to  you  to  use  your  own  good  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  as  head  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  you  did  it? 

Mr.  Me^-er.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  an  individual,  and  were  not  influenced  b}''  the 
other  companies;  you  said  you  hacl  not  consulted  them  at  that  time, 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right.     I  had  not  consulted  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  thing  I  wanted  to  estab- 
lish here.  Here  is  one  company  right  in  Hollywood,  ]\Ir.  Counsel, 
through  this  gentleman  here  that  represents  ownership  and  manage- 
ment that  is  on  the  job,  rendering  the  decision  right  here.  In  other 
words,  the  carpenters  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  were  told  to  go  out 
because  this  man  here  gave  the  order  for  them  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Now,  Mr.  Kearns,  you  must  understand.  Mr.  McCann 
asked  that  question,  that  between  this  date  and  the  11th  and  the  23d 
many  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes;  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  decision. 
you  said  right  here  in  this  chair.  You  just  took  the  opinion  from 
your  counsel  and  then  on  that  you  gave  the  decision. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  establish.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  ask  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  two  or  three  more  questions  which  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Esterman  of  the  CSU. 

In  connection  with  the  decision  to  lay  off  the  carpenters  and  the 
painters,  did  you  consult  with  any  member  or  members  of  the  pro- 
ducers' labor  committee  ? 

67383— 48— vol.  1 40 
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Well,  he  has  answered  that.  I  think  you  have  answered  that, 
haven't  yon  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  not  all  the  major  studios,  in  respect  to  labor 
matters,  acting  through  the  producers'  labor  committee,  and  was  not 
the  function  of  the  producers'  labor  committee  to  coordinate  all  labor 
policies  in  the  major  studios? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question  in  view  of  the 
testimony  given,  Mr,  INIcCann.  He  said  he  was  runnning  the  show- 
over  there  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  that  in 
the  record  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb  asks  this  question :  Did  you  discuss  the  de- 
cision and  program  with  officers  of  any  other  companies  ^ 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  is  the  same  thing  exactly. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  we  have  5  minutes'  recess  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Five  minutes'  recess  ordered. 

( Short  recess  taken. ) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another  man  we  asked  for 
yesterday  and  he  showed  up  a  while  ago.     What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Hill.  Don  DeLuca. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tlie 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DON  DeLUCA,  FOKMER  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  CONSTRUCTION,  UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Don  DeLuca,  1029  Willard  Avenue,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  me  your  telephone  number,  please. 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Citrus  2-5995. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  employed  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  No,  sir;  by  myself. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  were  you  employed  on  September  23, 1946  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Universal  Pictures  Corp. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  by  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Since  1929. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  on  September  23, 
1946? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Assistant  superintendent  of  construction. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  DeLuca,  Oh,  approximately  7  or  8  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  salary  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  they  never  did  complete  the  salary ;  $150  a  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  $150  a  week? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  mean  that  the  salary  was  never  just  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  I  had  an  increase,  but  never  did  receive  it; 
always  promised. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  a  salary  of  $150  a  week? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Now,  did  you  have  under  you  a  Mr.  Hill  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  was  Mr.  Hill's  job? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  some  studios  called  them  coordinators.  We 
called  them  follow-up  men. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hill  on  the 
morning  of  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that  time  ? 

Mr,  DeLuca.  In  regards  to  what? 

Mr.  McCann.  In  regard  to  the  carpenters  on  the  job. 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  it  seemed  like  everybody  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen,  what  was  coming  on.  I  was  told  to  get  a  foreman  and 
seven  men  and  send  them  on  a  set,  to  go  to  work. 

We  didn't  have  a  set  ready,  so  I  made  one  ready  by  468  set  erectors. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wliat  do  you  mean  you  made  one  ready  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  It  seemed  at  the  particular  time  we  didn't  have  much 
to  do  on  the  stages  for  the  carpenters,  so  I  was  told  to  get  one  ready 
and  to  send  the  carpenters  out.  I  got  the  set  erectors  on  the  stage  to 
start  work  on  the  set.  I  got  the  carpenters  over  there  with  a  foreman. 
The  steward  was  over  there  and  declared  the  set  hot. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  on  that  morning  Mr.  Hill  testified  that 
about  10 :  30  Mr.  McCausland  with  Don  DeLuca  came  into  their  office. 
Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  I  had  been  with  Mr.  McCausland  until  about 
7  o'clock  that  evening. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  did  you  send  these 
carpenters  in  to  work  on  this  set  you  had  had  the  set  erectors  work  on 
so  as  to  make  it  a  hot  set  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  I  imagine  between  7  and  8  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  then,  he  quotes  you  as  telling  the  boys — and  I 
assume  they  were  carpenters — "You  boys  put  on  your  overalls  and  go 
over  on  stage  16  and  finish  that  set";  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  No,  sir;  not  stage  16.  I  got  the  foreman  and  told 
him  to  go  on  stage  12.     . 

Mr.  McCann.  Stage  12  instead  of  stage  16  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Stage  12  was  the  one  that  was  hot  you  sent  the 
men  to? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  in  your  own  words  because 
I  find  that  this  statement  by  Mr.  Hill  is  rather  long  and  I  can't  refer 
to  just  one  sentence,  will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  words  what  took 
place  that  morning  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  I  was  told  to  get  this  set  going  by  the  set  erec- 
tors, and  get  the  carpenters  and  send  them  over  there  with  a  foreman 
and  so  many  men.    I  did. 

And  I  met  the  steward  there.  He  declared  the  set  hot.  They  came 
back  in.    I  reported  to  my  superior  that  they  wouldn't  work,  so  from 
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then  on,  wl\y.  he  went  out  and  made  their  checks;  ordered  them  off 
the  lot.  They  didn't  leave  the  lot  innnediately  because  the  checks 
weren't  made  up  to  the  proper  time.  I  don't  think  that  first  group 
ever  did  get  their  checks  that  day.  I  think  it  was  mailed  to  them 
the  following  day. 

^Ir.  McCann.  Now,  who  was  it  that  told  you,  sir,  to  get  this  set  12 
ready  for  them  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  McCausland. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  his  job? 

Mr.  DrXucA.  Personnel  department. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  his  superior? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  the  studio  is  at  the  time — the  studio  was  at  the 
time  in  a  change,  and  we  didn't  exactly  know  who  our  superiors  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  know  who  was  the  boss  over  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  yes;  I  knew  who  was  over  me;  Mr.  Morris 
Nelson  directly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Mr.  Nelson  have  anything  to  say  to  you  about 

Mr.  DeLuca.  He  was  superintendent  of  construction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  have  anything  to  say  to  you  about  what  you 
should  do  about  this  hot  set,  about  fixing  it  up  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  I  took  orders  from  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  got  your  orders  not  only  from  Mr.  McCausland 
but  from  Mr.  Morris  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes.  Mr.  Morris  Nelson  was  new  on  the  lot.  It  seems 
I  was  more  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now.  who  was  over  Mr.  Morris  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  At  the  time  he  was  hired,  Mr.  Garber. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  over  Mr.  Garber  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  just  who — Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  who  was  over  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  I  don't  recall  whether  Murphy  was  there  at  the  time; 
I  don't  think  he  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  do  you  know  who  the  chief  of  the  Universal 
Pictures  was  in  this  town  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Cliff  Work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  this? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  About  setting  up  a  hot  stage  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  got  your  orders  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Between  Mr.  McCausland  and  Morris  Nelson. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  ]Mr.  McCausland 
called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  are  Mr.  McCausland's  initials? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Sorrele.  a.  J.  McCausland. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Universal  the  checks  were  not 
made  out  in  advance? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  The  first  checks  were  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  how  many  carpenters  you  had  in  Uni- 
versal Avho  were  working  as  carpenters  that  were  laid  off  on  the  23d? 
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Mr.  DeLuca.  I  would  say  approximately  100. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  you  send  all  of  them  to  the  same  set  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  All  of  them  who  would  go  over. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  you  take  men  who  had  never  worked  on  sets  who 
were  mill  men  and  send  them  over  there? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanjv.  Did  you  call  in  all  the  carpenters  from  every  place 
in  your  organization  who  were  members  of  this  particular  union  and 
send  them  over  there? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Any  man  who  had  a  946  card,  it  was  my  instructions. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Any  man  who  had  a  946  card  was  to  be  sent  there  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes,  sir. 

JMr.  McCann.  To  work  on  this  set? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  were  all  discharged  the  same  day  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes ;  with  the  exception  of  the  ones  that  were  absent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  do  the  same  thing  with  the  painters? 

INIr.  DeLuca.  The  painters,  why,  I  imagine  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  vou  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

:Mr.  DeLuca.  I  did  and  I  didn't.  AVe  had  :\lr.  McCausland  went 
between  the  painters'  superintendent  and  themselves  and  took  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  carpenters,  also  the  painters.  I  had  to  see  the 
work  got  done. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  not  employed  there  now? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  they  gave  me  the  same  ticket. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  After  1  got  through  giving  them  all  theirs,  they  gave 
me  the  same  ticket. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  same  union? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  get  yours  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Seven  o'clock  that  afternoon,  after  everybody  left. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  just  a  few  hours"  grace  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Oh,  yes.  1  performed  my  duties  as  long  as  I  was 
inside  those  gates,  why,  I  exercised 

Mr.  McCann.  At  7  o'clock  you  received  your  ticket? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  That  is  right.  ^ 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Do  you  have  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  no  questions.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Mc- 
Causland here  this  afternoon. 

Mv.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  expect  to  go  back  there  to  work? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  Well,  I  spent  half  of  my  life  or  better  in  a  studio. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  hope  to  get  back  there  to  work  ? 

Mr.  DeLuca.  I  hope  to  get  back  into  some  studio.  Of  course,  that 
Is  if  they  accept  me. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  All  rip;ht. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  William  Walsh. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  E.  WALSH,  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MAN- 
AGER, LOEWS,  INC.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  residence  address. 

Mr.  Walsh.  William  R.  Walsh,  1456  Pacific  Avenue,  Glendale, 
Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Citrus  3-8014. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Loew's,  Inc. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Five  j^ears,  approximately. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  were  you  employed  before  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  United  States  Government,  regional  director  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Previous  to  that  regional  attorney 
for  the  same  organization. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  employed  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  on 
September  23, 1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  union  did  you  belong  to? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  belong  to  the  State  bar  of  California. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  there  are  some  of  you  men 
that  at  least  are  free  from  the  problems  here  that  exist  with  other 
people. 

Mr.  Levy.  That  is  a  good  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  was  your  job  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
on  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  the  industrial  relations  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  know  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Personally  I  don't  know  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  him  on  September 
23,1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  in  your  owm  words  what  you  had  to  do  with 
him  on  that  date. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Mackay  was  a  carpenter,  member  of  local  946, 
employed  on  the  12  o'clock  noon  shift.  He  came  to  work  at  12  o'clock 
on  that  day  and  was  assigned  to  a  set  in  the  mill,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  declared  hot  by  that  union. 

He  was  asked,  along  with  a  number  of  other  men,  to  go  to  work, 
and  declined  to  work  on  account  it  was  a  hot  set.  So  he  was  requested 
to  leave  the  premises  for  refusing  to  do  the  assigned  work,  and  was 
paid  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  as  Mr.  Mackay  went  in  to  his  work  that  morn- 
ing, I  understand  he  said  he  saw  two  trays,  one  of  which  contained 
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checks  and  the  other  contained  money,  as  I  remember.  I  notice  in 
the  record  here  it  shows  just  checks  and  checks. 

Were  there  two  such  trays  when  he  came  to  work  that  morning? 

Mr.  Walspi,  There  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  Had  you  previously 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  came  to  work  at  noon. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  checks  made  out  to  those  who  hadn't 
yet  been  asked  to  work  on  the  hot  sets? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  were  they  made  out? 

Mr.  Walsh.  On  Sunday. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  pay  the  men  who  would  refuse  to  work  on  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  not  necessarily.  You  see,  our  pay  roll  week  closes 
on  Saturday  night.  And  we  saw  this  trouble  coming.  After  all,  it 
had  been  brewing  for  several  days,  as  you  probably  now  know. 

We  didn't  know  whether  w^e  were  going  to  have  any  office  workers, 
either,  as  the  end  of  the  week.  We  pay  off  on  Thursday. 
So  we  got  all  the  work  done  w^e  could,  including  making  out  the 
pay-roll  checks.  The  carpenters'  were  made  out.  The  painters'  were 
made  out,  and  other  people's  were  made  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  employees  of  the  lATSE  made  out? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  so.  I  don't  know  exactly.  We  went  right 
ahead  with  our  pay  roll  work.  The  order  in  which  those  things  fall 
I  don't  know.     That  is  an  accounting  problem. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  the  checks  ready  for  the  painters  and  the  car- 
jDenters  that  morning? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  gave  the  orders  to  him  to  work  on  a  hot  seat. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Passed  on  through  the  superintendent  of  construction. 
I  was  present  when  they  were  given. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  the  superintendent  of  construction? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Fred  DeBorey. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  passed  the  orders  to  Mr.  Mackay  through  Mr. 
DeBorey  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  went  through  several  steps.  Through  Mr.  DeBorey, 
I  believe  Lew  Bechtel  was  the  foreman  of  the  carpenters  on  that  par- 
ticular shift.  And  from  Mr.  DeBorey  to  Mr.  Bechtel  to  the  gang 
boss  in  charge  of  the  gangs  out  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  did  you  lay  off  that  day? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  was  upwards  of  200.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
number. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  painters  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  None  on  that  day  I  know  of. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  thev  saved  for  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  let  out  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  painters  were  let  out  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  About  175  or  180;  I  believe  Mr.  Sorrell  can  tell  you. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Approximately  400  employees  from  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions  were  laid  off  in  those  2  days? 

Mr.  AValsh.  I  ask  leave  to  correct  the  record  as  to  the  number. 
That  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  are  not  goino;  to  be  picayunish  about  a  matter  of 
that  kind.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  from  whom  you  received  orders 
that  the  checks  were  to  be  prepared  and  the  men  were  to  be  asked  to 
work  on  this  hot  set? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  if  you  divide  your  question,  jSIr.  McCann.  The 
perforation  of  the  checks  was  my  own  problem.  That  was  an  operat- 
ing problem.     I  leceived  my  orders  from  Mr.  Mannix. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Mannix. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix  told  you  about  the  checks  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  he  didn't.  That  is  my  problem,  as  to  how  the 
men  get  paid. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix  told  you  about  the  fact  that  you  were  to 
put  them  on  the  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix  was  the  one  that  told  you  that  this  was 
the  day  that  you  were  to  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  were  following  out  Mr.  Mannix's  orders? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  have  to  have  Mr.  Mannix  back.  Mr.  Chair- 
man; that  is  all  from  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  the  attorney  that  has  that  question? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Esterman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  does  he  represent? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Esterman  representing  the  CSU. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Welsh,  you  weren't  in  any  way  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  the  man  in  charge  of  all  of  the  ]Droduction? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  Mr.  Mannix  is  general  manager  of  the  studio. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  does  he  hold  responsible  for  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Walsif.  It  is  broken  up  in  a  little  different  way  than  some  of 
the  other  studios,  perhaps.  We  have  a  production  manager  whose  job 
it  is  to  see  that  actually  the  production  takes  place  at  the  scheduled  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  he  held  responsible  for  the  costs  and  all,  and 
■efficiency,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No:  I  believe  not.  That  would  be,  I  suppose,  the 
function  of  the  supervising  art  director  for  the  set  cost  construction. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.   Cedric  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  ought  to  have  those  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  are  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Price.   Mr.  Cedric  Gibbons 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  whoever  is  the  production  manager, 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  T.  E.  Butcher. 

INIr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  put  them  on  the  stand  before  we 
put  Mr.  Mannix  back  on. 

IVIr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  INIr.  Chairman,  a  question  lias  been  presented  by 
jSIr.  Esterman.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  time  the  painters  and  the 
carpenters  were  laid  ofT  management,  including  yourself,  was  aware 
the  lATSE  had  offered  to  replace  all  men  who  were  fired  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know  what  management  he  refers  to.  And  I 
have  no  immediate  recollection  of  being  aware  of  that.  I  know  that 
during  the  strike  which  preceded  this  one  the  lA  had  replaced  the 
men  who  went  out.    And  I  assumed 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Were  you  aware  they  were  to  replace  these  men 
when  3'ou  fired  them  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  Avas. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  that  is  the  only  answer  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Walsh  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  the  top  orders. 

jNIr.  McCax^x.  No.  Now,  there  is  another  question  here  that  I  want 
to  ask.  When  Mr.  Mackay  was  testifying,  he  stated.  "When  we  were 
waiting  in  line  there  in  front  of  the  office  door  to  pick  up  our  checks 
after  we  got  the  orders,  Mr.  William  Walsh  was  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  bench  there,  about  10  feet  away,  and  he  was  talking  to  some 
people.  I  heard  him  make  the  remark,  'You  will  never  collect  a  damn 
dime  of  insurance.    We  have  that  fixed.'  "    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Did  you  say  substantially  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Did  you  say  anything  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  did  you  say  ? 

]Mr.  Walsh.  Some  of  the  men  were  asking  me  whether  or  not  they 
Avould  get  any  unemployment  compensation  as  a  result  of  the  separa- 
tion from  our  services.  I  told  them  I  didn't  knoAv.  They  would  have 
to  take  that  up  with  the  Commission.  That  was  the  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

]\lr.  McCaxx.  They  never  had  gotten  it  yet,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  EsTERMAx.   One  right  here. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Let's  move  a  little  faster  on  these  questions.  We  lose 
too  much  time. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  This  question  is  from  Mr.  Esterman.  In  connection 
with  the  replacement  of  946  and  644  men,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there 
were  conferences  Avith  the  lATSE  in  advance  of  the  lay-off,  and  that 
you  Avere  present  at  these  conferences  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  attended  many  meetings.  I  haA^e  no  particular 
recollection  of  meetings  Avith  lA  representatiA^es  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  INIcCaxx.  Well  now,  you  say  you  don't  have  any  recollection 
of  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No^ 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  attended  many  meetings? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  it  ?  We  don't  want 
you  to  specify  a  date  and  an  hour,  but  we  Avant  to  know  if  you  recall 
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attending  any  conferences  with  the  lATSE  in  advance  of  the  lay-off 
at  which  the  question  of  rephicements  was  discussed. 

Mr.  AValsii.  I  have  no  present  recollection,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  your  superior  at  any  time  tell  you  what  they  were 
going  to  do  up  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  woald  be  uniform  through 
the  major  studios? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned  you  were  just  doing 
business  with  one  company? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right.  I  have  only  one  job,  and  that  is  to  try 
to  operate 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  right.     That  is  the  only  question  I  have. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Am  I  excused? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sproul. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Sproul!  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  A.  SPROUL,  PRESIDENT,  CARPENTER'S  LOCAL  946, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIE. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Sproul.  C.  A.  Sproul,  2813  Coolidge  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  26. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  is  your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Olympia  1349. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  an  officer  of  local  946  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  of  that  local? 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  think  I  was  elected  as  vice  president  in  '41 ;  as  presi- 
dent in  '42. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  been  president  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  state  officially  how  many  members  of  your 
local  were  laid  off  by  the  major  studios  on  or  alJout  September  23, 
1946? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  at  the  present  time,  there 
was  something  between  1,400  and  1,500  in  all  studios  combined.  I 
think  we  had  a  membership  of  about  2,341  at  that  time,  but  they 
weren't  all  working  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see.  And  you  think  it  was  from  1,400  to  1,500  laid 
off  at  approximately  this  date? 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  think  at  that  date,  and  a  few  days  before  that  time. 
They  weren't  all  laid  off  on  the  23d.  Some  w^ere  laid  off  prior  to  that 
time.    I  think  around  1,400  would  be  very  approximate. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  know,  as  president  of  the  union,  how 
many  of  those  men  have  secured  employment  elsewhere;  regular 
employment  elsewhere? 
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Mr.  Sproul.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  answer  very  close.  I  would 
think  that  possibly  out  of  the  amount  that  were  laid  off,  there  mioht 
be  half  of  them  have  worked  at  some  time  or  other  on  the  outside ;  not 
continuously. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  provision,  if  any.  does  the  international  make 
for  these  men  who  are  out  on  strike  or  on  lock-out  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Well  946  does  have  a  contingent  fund,  and  we  make 
donations — benefit  donations  to  members  that  require  help.  That 
fund  is  established  hj  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  the  dues  and 
by  donations  and  from  general  outside  sources ;  outside  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  does  the  international  do  for  your  men  who 
are  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Sproul.  They  have  made  donations  to  us  over  the  period  of  the 
lock-out  of  various  amounts  of  money,  which  go  into  this  contingent 
fund  and  goes  for  welfare  purposes  only. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  the  interna- 
tional has  contributed  since  the  strike  started  in  September,  or  the 
lock-out  started  in  September  1946? 

Mr.  Sproul.  They  have  contributed  $75,000. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  employed  in  the  studios  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  the  23d  day  of  September  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  No;  I  was  on  vacation  at  that  time  and  was  not  due 
to  return  back  until  the  Monday  following  the  morning  the  picket  lines 
were  established.  I  was  on  vacation  and  had  not  yet  returned,  al- 
though I  had  been  working  since  August  9, 1928. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  what  organization  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  been  with  that  same  firm? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Continuously. 

Mr.  McCann.  Since  1928  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  position  with  them? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Well,  various.  As  gang  boss,  as  a  mill  foreman  at 
times,  and  various  orders  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  worked  with  my 
tools,  you  might  say,  for  the  last  15  or  16  years.  I  have  been  in  the 
capacity  of  running  work  and  laying  out  work,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  returned  from  your  vacation,  you  found 
there  was  a  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  honored  the  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  go  through  any  of  the  experiences  that 
the  other  boys  mentioned  on  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  No.  I  was  not  laid  off  because  I  was  not  there.  I 
didn't  go  back. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions  from  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb  has  a  question.  You  say  1,400  were  laid 
off  on  or  about  September  23,  1946,  and  that  there  were  about  2,300 
members  of  No.  946.  Were  the  other  members  previously  employed 
by  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Sproul.  Most  of  them  had  been  at  various  times.  We  have  a 
casual  employee  list  that  does  not  work  in  the  same  studio  at  all  times. 
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They  chancre  from  one  to  the  other.  Possibly  put  of  that  number,  I 
wonld  say  possibly  300  to  400  are  men  that  have  not  worked  steady 
and  lots  of  them  are  retired,  but  in  that  amount  the  others  had  worked 
there  off  and  on  on  various  lots.  They  were  not  considered  as  regular 
employees,  in  most  studios.  I  only  give  that  number  as  an  over-all 
number  that  might  be  involved  at  the  time  of  the  lay-off  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  witness  is  excused. 

Art  Djerf. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Djerf.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ARTHUR  DJERF,  FORMER  CONSTRUCTION  SUPER- 
INTENDENT, HAL  ROACH  STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Djerf.  Arthur  Djerf.  4641  Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCanx,  Give  your  telephone  number,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Djerf.  Sunset  2-2651. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

]Mr.  Djerf.  At  which  time  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Now. 

Mr.  Djerf.  Carpenter  foreman. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  You  are  a  carpenter  foreman.  By  whom  are  you 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

My.  Djerf.  Hershberg  &  Sons. 

]Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  j'ou  been  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  About  7  months. 

JSIr.  McCann.  Where  were  you  employed  on  the  23d  of  September 
1946? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Hal  Roach  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  there  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Since  1926,  except  during  the  war  period. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  No,  sir.    The  studio  was  taken  over  by  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  What  did  you  do  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  I  worked  for  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  building  ships. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  carpenter? 

I\Ir.  Djerf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  As  what? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Shipwright  superintendent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  how  many  years  did  you  work  for  Hal  Eoach 
studios? 

Mr.  Djerf.  '26  to  '46.  It  would  be  20,  less  about  3  years.  About  17 
years. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  What  was  your  job  with  Hal  Roach  studios  at  the 
time  on  September  23, 1946? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Construction  superintendent. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  "What  was  your  salary? 

Mr.  Djerf.  $200  a  week.  * 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long-  had  you  been  construction  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Until  the  time  they  reopened  after  the  war. 

^Ir.  McCann.  What  happened  to  you  on  September  23,  1946?  Tell 
ns  what  happened  in  the  studio  to  carpenters. 

Mr.  Djerf.  Well,  I  believe  the  23d  is  the  wrong  date.  On  the  25th, 
which  was  a  Wednesday 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

INIr.  Djerf.  I  received  orders  to  put  the  men  on  the  hot  set  in  gangs 
of  five  or  six.  If  they  refused  to  work,  to  ask  them  to  leave  the  premises 
and  give  them  their  checks,  if  they  so  requested. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Djerf.  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  men  did  you  let  out  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Oh,  I  believe  it  was  65. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  when  did  they  let  you  out? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Well,  I  went  out  the  following  Monday. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  give  you  a  hot  set  to  work  on  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  No,  sir.  The  following  Monday  was  the  day  they 
brought  in  replacements.    I  walked  off. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  walked  off? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  had  the  strike  started  or  the  lock-out  started  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  they  throw  the  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  That  same  Monday  I  walked  off.  There  was  no  picket 
line  until  replacements  were  put  in,  you  understand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  who  was  your  boss  in  the  studio  that  gave  you 
that  order  ? 

]\Ir.  Djerf.  ]Mr.  S.  S.  Van  Keuren.  I  think  that  stands  for  Sidney 
Van  Keuren. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  his  boss  that  gave  him  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Djerf.  Mr.  Hal  Eoach,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCann.  Which  one  of  them  is  on  the  bargaining  committee  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Van  Keuren.  Eoach  was  not.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Van  Keuren — I  believe  it  was  Faust.    Van  Keuren  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think  Van  Keuren  was  on  the  bargaining 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  Faust  was  on  the  bargaining  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  Van  Keuren  was  your  boss? 

jMr.  Djerf.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  us  have  both  of  them  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Hal  Eoach  knew  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Eoach  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  He  was  out  of 
town. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  two  we  have  to  have.  If  we  find  Eoach  knows 
anything  about  it,  we  will  bring  him  in. 

i  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you,  sir,  unless  someone  else 
does. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  excused. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Eoach  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of  these  men  ? 
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Mr.  D.TERF.  \ot  directly;  no  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Were  you  told  by  your  foreman  or  by  your  boss  that 
he  had  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Roach? 

Mr.  Djerf.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  McCanx.  On  this  subject? 

Mr.  Djekf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  3^ou  know  from  hearsay  or  otherwise  whether 
Mr.  Roach  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Djerf.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  IvEARXs.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

(At  11 :  50  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWAED  J.  MANNIX— Eecalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  you  have  been  sworn,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  a  seat.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record.  I  would 
like  for  jou  to  state  what  position  you  hold  in  M-G-M  Studios. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Vice  president  of  Loew's,  Inc. 

Mr,  McCann.  Are  you  the  executive  chief  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  am  one  of  the  executive  chiefs  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr,  McCann.  Who  are  the  others? 

Mr,  Mannix,  Mr,  Maj^er — we  have  several  other  vice  presidents. 
But  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  studio  are  concerned,  3^ou  can 
consider  me  as  the  chief, 

Mr,  McCann.  You  are  the  chief  when  it  comes  to  the  operation 
of  the  studios? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  notice  from  a  list  that  has  been  given  to 
me  that  you  have  been  doing  a  bit  of  air  travel  back  and  forth  over 
the  country  in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles  in  Hollywood. 

Mr,  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  first  place,  you  made  a  trip  on  October  22, 
1945,  to  Cincinnati,  W^ashington,  and  Chicago  with  Eric  Johnston  and 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  did  not  make  the  trip  to  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  McCann,  Did  you  go  to  Washington  and  Chicago? 

Mr,  Mannix.  I  went  to  Washington  and  Miami;  not  Chicago. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  on  October  29,  1945.  And  then  January 
29,  1946 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  will  have  to  accept  the  dates. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  been  furnished  by  your  counsel.  I  as- 
sume that  is  correct.  When  you  went  to  Washington,  Mr.  Mannix, 
you  were  with  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Work,  and  possibly  others,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCann,  On  the  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  were  any  labor 
leaders  with  you? 
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Mr.  Maxnix.  Richard  Walsh  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr,  Mannix.  He  is  the  international  president  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr  McCann.  That  was  on  October  20,  1945.  That  was  prior  to 
the  directive  which  came  out  by  the  three-man  committee  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  on  January  29,  1946,  you  went  to  Miami,  Fla., 
-with  Mr.  Freeman,  Mv.  Walsh,  and  possibly  others.  Was  Mr.  Walsh 
the  head  of  the  lATSE  that  went  with  you  then? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  after  the  directive  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  was  after  the  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  assume  that  at  that  time  you  discussed  with  Mr. 
Walsh  the  possible  meaning  of  the  directive? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  the  members  of  the— or  the  representatives 
of  the  industry  at  tliat  time  inform  Mr.  Walsh  it  was  their  intention 
to  carry  through  the  terms  of  the  directive? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  following  that  trip  to  Miami,  I  observe  you 
took  a  trip  on  April  5,  1947,  with  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, and  Mr.  Mitchell  and  possibly  others? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  that  trip  was  about. 
Who  you  went  to  see  on  April  5, 1947. 

Mr.  Mannix.  We  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  and  we  discussed  the 
labor  situation  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  following  the  directive  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  was — that  was  a  year  after  the  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  a  year  after  the  directive.  That  is  right. 
And  that  was  after  the  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  After  the  clarification. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  on  that  trip  did  you  have  Mr.  Walsh  of  the 
lATSE  with  you? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Walsh  was  in  New  York  during  that  trip, 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  saw  him  when  you  got  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  Who  else  did  you  see  witli  him  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Brewer  was  with  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  were  the  company  executives  you  saw  on  that 
trip  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Why,  we  had  a  meeting  with  all  the  presidents  of  the 
studios.  This  was  not  the  matter  the  meeting  was  called  for,  but  we 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  presidents  whue  we  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  on  April  5,  1947,  you  discussed  with 
all  of  the  presidents  of  the  producers  the  problems  which  existed  here 
in  Hollywood,  and  at  that  time  you  had  in  the  ccmference  Mr.  Walsh, 
president  of  the  lATSE,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  the  business  agent  of  the 
lATSEhere? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  just  prior  to  that  time  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  had  come  out  with  a  decision  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Related  to  what,  Mr.  McCann  ? 
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Mr.  McCanx,  With  a  decision  relatino-  to  the  liability  of  the  stu- 
dios to  those  members  of  the  lATSE  who  had  been  discharged  for 
refusal  to  cross  the  picket  line  and  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Let  me  get  it.  A  general  order  against  the  lA — I 
think  that  at  that  time  thei-e  was  a  case  of  Wai-ner  Bros,  with  44. 
There  was  something  came  out ;  I  don't  recall  what  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  just  before  that  time ;  was  it,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  place  the  date,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  At  that  time  was  there  a  discussion  between  your 
representatives  of  the  industry  and  the  presidents  of  the  companies 
and  the  president  and  business  agent  of  the  lATSE  with  respect  to 
the  advisability  of  holding  conferences  with  and  having;  collective- 
bargaining  talks  with  the  members  of  the  carpenters  and  other  em- 
ployees in  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions^ 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  was  discussed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  decided  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  And  agreed  upon  to  meet  with  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  agreed  upon  at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  agreed  upon  at  that  time  that  conferences 
would  be  held  with  these  people,  but  that  nothing  would  be  done  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can  answer  that  question  definitelj^  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  can  answer  it  definitely  no  '. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  see  the  reason  of  going  to  have  a  meeting 
to  decide  not  to  talk  about  anything. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wasn't  it  decided  that  it  was  advisable  between  the 
employer  groups  and  the  lATvSE  group  that  there  should  be  some 
bargaining  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  and  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Mannix.  You  had  better  repeat  that  question,  because 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  read  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Mannix.  There  are  many,  many  complications. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  know  what  IxV  had  to  do  with  whether  we 
met  with  the  carpenters  or  not.     They  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  not  answering  the  question,  my  friend ;  and 
you  are  a  smart  man,  so  let's  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  wasn't  mv  being  smart  that  I  didn't  answer  your 
question. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  criticizing  you;  I  am  complimenting  you. 

Ml-,  Mannix.  The  question  directly  I  can't  answer  yes  or  no. 
Whichever  I  answered,  I  would  l)e  in  difficulty.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York  and  we  discussed  with  the  presidents  the  advis- 
ability of  insisting — we  had  called  upon  the  carpenters,  we  had  called 
upon  the  others  to  meet.  We  always  run  into  some  difficulties  in  our 
conferences. 

We  come  back  and  invited  them  again  into  a  meeting,  and  I  think 
our  records — I  think  this  invitation  was  by  telegram;  and  they  came 
to  the  meeting. 

But  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  whether  Ave  met  with  them  or  not. 
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Mr.  ]McCann.  Didn't  they  discuss  it  with  the  presidents  there,  and 
were  you 

Mr.  Mannix.  Did  they  discuss  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  matter  was  discussed,  of  course.  It  wasn't  dis- 
cussed for  the  I A  to  give  any  opinion  on  it. 

JNIr.  McCann.  But  I  mean  the  lA  was  in  on  the  conference,  and  it 
was  decided  it  would  be  advisable 

Mr.  Mannix.  A  lot  of  things  were  discussed  that  didn't  deal  par- 
ticularly with  lA. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  agreed  upon  at  that  time  that 
regardless  of  the  conferences  that  were  to  be  held  with  the  carpenters 
and  the  painters,  that  the  studios  were  going  to  play  ball  exclusively 
with  the  lATSE,  insofar  as  the  work  in  Hollywood  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  McCann.  That  was  not  decided? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No,  sir.  We  decided  to  meet  with  the  carpenters  and 
painters  to  do  business  with  them.  We  didn't  decide  to  meet  with 
them  not  to  do  business  with  them.  We  decided  to  meet  with  the 
carpenters  and  painters  to  get  a  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  you  and  I  know  from  experience  some- 
times bargaining  conferences  are  held  which  are  not  in  the  best  of 
faith.  Sometimes  birgaiiiing  conferences  are  held  by  unions  when 
they  are  not  in  the  best  faith.  They  are  simply  demands  and  not 
bargaining  conferences  at  all. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  some  experience  with  those.  Have  you  ever 
had  any  experience  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  don't 
enter  into  any  conference  except  with  an  intention  of  arriving  at  some 
conclusion. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  isn't  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  say,  have  you  ever 
known  a  union  to  come  in  and  not  confer  with  you,  but  to  make  a 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  I  have  had  demands  made  of  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  In  those  cases  it  wasn't  collective  bargaining ; 
was  it? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  if  you  want  to  take  the  words  "collective  bar- 
gaining," I  agree  with  you  it  was  not  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  there  are  times,  too,  when  employers  have  met 
with  unions  not  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  but  to  meet 
the  outward  appearance  of  good  faith  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can't  say  that  for  the  employer  meetings.  Just 
for  the  outward  appearance  of  good  faith.  I  don't  think  we  ever  met 
with  the  purpose  of  just  the  appearance  of  good  faith  with  any  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  hadn't  asked  that  question.  I  asked  if  that  wasn't 
true,  that  that  was  done  by  employer  groups.     I  didn't  say  that  of  you. 

Mr.  Mannix.  In  generalities  you  are  speaking  possibly  of  the  fact 
that  that  has  happened.  It  hasn't  happened  in  my  experience  dealing 
with  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine.  Then  you  would  say  this:  That  the 
conference  requested  by  the  producers  with  the  CSU,  the  carpenters, 
painters,  and  so  forth,  was  a  conference  held  in  good  faith  for  the 
j)urposes  of  collective  bargaining? 
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]\Ir.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Xow,  would  you,  in  j'our  own  Avords,  then  tell  me 
what  the  painters  and  the  carpenters  asked  for  when  you  met  them 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar^niining? 

Mr,  Mannix.  After  the  date  we  were  in  New  York,  I  never  met 
with  the  carpenters  or  the  painters, 

]\Ir,  JVIcCann,  You  didn't  meet  with  them  ? 

Mr,  Mannix,  No, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  take  any  part  in  that  ? 

JSIr.  Mannix.  I  took  no  part  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  Let's  forget  that  and  go  to  the  meeting  of  July  22, 
1947.  At  tliat  date  you  again  made  a  trip  to  New  York  with  Mr. 
Freeman,  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  Did  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr. 
Brewer  go  with  you  on  that  triJD  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  that  is  the  meeting  you  referred  to  in  j^our 
previous  designation  of  dates. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  thought  I  had  referred  to  April  5,  sir. 

Mr,  Mannix.  I  think  that  my  memory  serves  me  right,  and  there 
was  only  one  trip  to  New  York  on  that.  It  was  one  or  tlie  other  of 
two  dates.     It  was  either  April  5  or  the  July  date. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  they  with  you  on  both  trips,  because  this  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  your  counsel,  this  list  of  trips  you  took  to 
New  York,  and  you  seem  to  have  been  a  traveling  man  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Mannix.  If  there  was  some  record  of  what  was  discussed  at 
this  July  date — I  don't  just  recall  a  July  meeting,  Mr.  McCann.  It 
is  very  possible — July  26  ? 

Mr."  ]McCann.  July  22,  sir. 

Mr,  Mannix,  Twenty-second,     That  is  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  McCann,  Yes, 

Mr,  Mannix.  My  memory  should  serve  me  back  for  a  month. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that?  Your  counsel  said  it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Mannix.  We  met.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
question  that  has  been  going  on ;  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  the  April  5  meeting  where  you  discussed 
whether  or  not  you  should  meet  with  the  carpenters,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  we  come  back  to  a  problem  we  have 
been  discussing  here  this  morning  with  the  other  witnesses,  and  we 
have  had  some  rather  interesting  stories  from  individuals  to  the  etfect 
that  members  of  the  carpenters'  union  have  been  brought  from  different 
place  to  the  lots  where  they  were  asked  and  assigned  jobs  on  what 
was  known  as  hot  sets;  and  then  were  paid  off  as  soon  as  the}'  refused 
to  work  on  those  hot  sets. 

Now,  we  had  a  witness  this  morning — I  have  forgotten  his  name — 
from  your  organization.  And  a  Mr.  Walsh  said  that  you  were  his 
immediate  superior  on  that  date  and  he  was  instructed  to  assign  these 
carpenters  to  work  on  hot  sets,  and  that  after  assigning  them  to  these 
hot  sets  they  walked  off — approximately  200  carpenters,  I  believe. 
And  then  the  next  day  he  stated  approximately  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  175  painters. 

Now,  Mr.  Mannix,  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is :  Was  that  done 
on  your  judgment  alone,  or  was  it  done  on  the  judgment  of  a  group,  or 
by  agreement  between  a  group,  or  several  people  ? 
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Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  let  me  try  to  answer  that  question  in  a  rather 
long,  long  explanation.  I  have  got  to  start  away  back  to  answer  the 
question. 

In  early  September  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  Mr.  Cambiano, 
of  the  carpenters,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr.  Sorrell,  and  a  group  of 
others,  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  labor  committee.  We  met  one 
afternoon  and  we  were  told  then  that  the  next  morning  at  6  o'clock 
these  sets  would  be  declared  hot. 

So  they  left  and  the  next  morning  certain  carpenters  refused  to  do 
certain  assigned  work  to  them.  A  number  of  the  carpenters— a  good 
many  of  them  during  the  next  5  or  6  or  8  days,  I  don't  recall — stayed 
on  tile  job  doing  their  work.  It  came  about  that  the  dispute  came 
up  over  the  question  of  trim  being  put  on  sets.  That  was  carpenters' 
work  and  the  erection  was  the  set  erectors'. 

While  we  were  building  the  sets  in  the  mills,  it  had  no  effect  what- 
soever on  the  jurisdictional  dispute,  because  the  carpenters  were  doing 
the  work  they  were  supposed  to  do  in  their  minds,  and  the  set  erectors 
were  supposed  to  do  theirs  under  the  terms  of  the  directive. 

So  each  studio  had  a  little  different  situation  to  contend  with.  For 
instance,  our  studio  had  a  larger  mill  space  than  some  other  studio. 
We  could  afford  to  go  on  and  build — keep  the  carpenters  employed  for 
a  long  period.  But  what  happened  as  time  went  on,  the  carpenters 
in  the  mill,  when  they  would  build  a  set  and  we  put  it  on  the  stage 
for  erection  of  certain  work  to  be  done,  and  trim  to  be  put  on  by  the 
other  people  at  t]ii<  time,  they  said  they  would  not  vrork  in  the  raill. 

So  we  were  faced  with  a  strangulation  of  work  there.  We  had  a 
certain  amount  of  work  we  could  carry  on  with,  but  there  was  a  limit 
to  it,  a  sort  of  reserve  we  had.  As  we  used  up  the  sets  in  the  pictures 
and  there  were  no  new  ones  to  be  built,  we  had  to  demand  the  work  be 
done.  We  met,  the  labor  committee  met,  and  we  met  during  that  week, 
discussing  what  was  going  on  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann".  When  did  that  labor  committee  meet? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Sometime  between  the  1st  of  September — what  is  the 
date? — the  13th  of  September;  is  that  the  established  date  the  car- 
penters came  and  gave  the  ultimatum  ?  I  don't  want  to  mention  the 
7th  or  12th  or  13th,  and  then  sa}'  it  is  somewhere  in  this  period. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  understand  it,  the  ultimatum  was  given  to  you 
on  the  11th  day  of  September. 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  11th  day  of  September.  And  we  met  for  the 
next  week,  I  should  say,  most  every  day,  our  committee,  in  checking 
up  what  was  going  on  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean,  now,  the  labor  committee  of  the  majors? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  labor  committee  of  the  majors.  We  met  and 
discussed  the  situation.  When  Ave  found  it  was  getting  now  to  where 
you  had  to  close  down,  make  a  decision  or  close  down,  we  assigned 
the  carpenters  as  the  jobs  came  up,  and  we  assigned  them  to  do  the 
work. 

Now,  every  man  who  was  assigned  and  refused  to  do  it,  we  asked 
him  to  leave  the  premises  for  refusing  to  carry  on  the  assignment 
assigned  to  him. 

Eventually  what  happened,  every  man  that  was  a  member  of  the 
carpenters  union  was  assigned  a  job.  Up  to  that  time  all  carpenter 
work — and  there  was  a  closed  shop  with  carpenters — a  closed  shop 
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with  the  lA  unions.  We  assigned  them  to  jobs  and  they  refused  to 
do  them,  and  we  hiid  them  off. 

It  is  right  that  one  day  there  was  a  lot  of  assignments.  We 
assigned  a  lot  of  jobs  to  men  and  they  refused  to  do  them,  and  they 
were  asked  to  leave  the  i^remises.  The  records  will  show  that.  1 
think  it  will  show  120. 125  at  Metro. 

ISIr.  McCanx.  Now,  we  get  down  to  this  point :  I  haven't  any  doubt, 
because  the  evidence  clearly  and  conclusively  shows  that  some  men 
were  laid  off  before  the  2od,  but  we  have  now  definite  proof,  I  think, 
Ave  can  say,  that  on  the  2od  in  the  major  studios  large  groups  of  car- 
penters, some  of  whom  hadn't  done  a  day's  work  in  carpentry  for  15 
or  20  years,  were  assigned  to  carpenter  work  on  hot  sets,  and  they 
were  all  laid  off  on  that  day  unless  the}^  were  off  on  vacation.  There 
was  some  other  excuse  for  it ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  McCann,  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  a  statement 
of  fact,  they  never  did  carpentry  work  for  15  years. 

Mr.  ]\IcCaxx.  We  have  had  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  the  assignment  of  work  may  not  have  been 
carpentry  work  of  building  sets.  They  must  have  been  doing  car- 
pentry work  to  be  on  the  job  they  were  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  of  these  men,  Mr.  ]Mannix — -I  am  not  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  you,  I  am  dealing  with  you  over  the  table — have 
testified  they  have  been  assistant  superintendents,  they  have  directed 
work,  they  have  laid  out  carpentry  work  for  others  to  do.  And  as  a 
result,  they  haven't  had  to  do  any  personal  carpentry  work  for  many 
years. 

And  either  one  or  two  of  these  men  testified  yesterda}'  that  they 
were  asked  to  work  on  the  hot  sets. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  Mr.  McCann,  this  may  seem  very  strange,  but 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  until  you  told  me.  The  kind  of  men  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  were  the  men  doing  maintenance  work 
around  the  studio.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  what  you 
have  just  said.  I  don't  deny  it  may  have  happened.  I  couldn't 
testify  one  way  or  the  other  for  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Mannix,  we  have  had  this  testimony,  and 
I  want  to  check  with  you  on  it :  We  have  had  testimony  that  the  order 
went  out  and  was  executed  that  on  the  23d  of  December  every  member 
of  local  946  of  the  carpenters  union  was  to  be  assigned  a  hot  set  and  if 
he  didn't  do  that  work  on  that  day  he  was  to  be  discharged.  Was 
that  true,  in  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  that  the  question  of  every  member  of 
946  was  to  be  assigned  a  hot  set,  and  discharged,  was  ever  used. 

I  think  that  in  our  discussions  we  said  we  would  assign  to  car- 
penters carpentry  work  to  do.  And  if  they  refused  to  do  it,  they  would 
be  asked  to  leave  the  premises. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  that  discussion  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  think  it  took  place  sometime  2  or  3  days 
prior  to  the  2od. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  who  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  labor  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  of  them  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  presume  they  were  all  there.  It  was  quite  an 
important  meeting. 
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Mr.  McCann.  That  was  agreed  to  hy  the  labor  committee,  as  a  joint 
polic.y,  and  was  executed  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  com- 
panies, as  soon  as  they  could  get  back  to  their  plants  ? 

Mr.  JMannix.  The  function 

Mr.  jMcCann.  Can  you  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  function  of  the  labor  committee  recommends  to 
its  members  what  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  They  have  no  instructions 
from  the  labor  committee  what  they  should  do.  The  recommendation 
was  to  assign  these  men  to  the  jobs. 

Mr.  ^IcCanx.  All  right. 

Mr.  Manxix.  That  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  I  want  from  you,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  the  labor 
committee  recommended  this  jDolicy  to  each  of  the  companies  to  be 
followed  by  them. 

Mr.  Mannix.  They  recommended,  each  representative  on  the  labor 
committee,  and  the  labor  committeemen  went  back  and  took  it  up  with 
the  executives,  and  then  a  decision  was  made  by  the  executives.  So  it 
was  evidently  unanimously  carried  out  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  there  is  just  one  thing  wrong  with  this 
story,  so  far  as  I  see  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  this : 
Who  told  your  committee  to  make  that  policy? 

Mr.  Maxnix.  Who  told  them  ? 

IMr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  it  came  out  of  a  joint  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  didn't  come  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  suggestion  of  it? 

Mr.  Mannix.  No  suggestion  of  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  one  telephoned  anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  and 
said,  "This  is  to  be  done"  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  I  couldn't  say.  Now,  I  couldn't  testify  to  that, 
who  telephoned  New  York.  I  know  there  was  no  instructions  from 
New  York  what  we  should  do.  New  York  was  advised  what  we  were 
doing ;  that  is  a  different  thing.  But  New  York  didn't  call  us  and  tell 
us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  INIr.  Mannix,  I  believe  you  are  an  honest 
witness.  I  want  an  honest  answer.  When  you  received  this  recom- 
mendation from  this  labor  committee,  did  you  act  on  that  without  get- 
ting a  clearance  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  question  of  whether  I  spoke  to  New  York  about 
it 

Mr.  McCann.  I  asked  if  you  had  a  clearance  from  New  York  before 
you  did  it. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  didn't  get  any  clearance  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whut  did  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  told  Ne\y  York  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  told  New  York  what  you  were  going  to  do  ? 

]\rr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  reason  I  was  doing  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  get  any  instructions,  either  personally,  or 
any  type  of  instructions  from  anyone  else  in  that  group  that  this  was 
to  be  what  you  ought  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  McCann 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  just  want  the  truth. 

Mr.  Manxix.  I  will  answer  it  as  truthfully  as  I  can.  I  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  our  company  in  Hollywood.  What  was  going  on  in  Hol- 
lywood, I  have  discussed  with  our  president — not  for  instructions,  but 
to  advise  him — he  had  to  rely  on  my  judgment  out  here,  to  make  the 
recommendation  for  him  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

Surely  he  approved  it.  Surely,  in  the  discussions  many  things  may 
have  been  said  between  us  that  I  may  have  taken — but  it  was  my  tele- 
phone call,  it  was  my  message.  It  wasn't  he  to  me.  I  called  him.  _  I 
told  him  what  we  were  going  to  do.  Of  course,  he  approved  of  it. 
He  knew  exactly  everything  we  were  going  to  do  every  minute.  I 
wouldn't  be  involved  in  a  situation  with  the  tremendous  importance 
this  was  v/ithout  advising  him.  I  Yr«)uld  have  been  remiss  in  my 
duties  if  I  didn't  tell  him. 

I  didn't  only  tell  him,  but  I  told  Mr.  ]\Iayer  and  everyone  else.  But 
the  responsibility  of  acting  was  mine.  The  res])onsibi]ity  of  the  re- 
sults was  his. 

Mr.  McCanx.  All  right.    Now,  who  is  your  president? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  Nicholas  Schenck. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Mannix,  I  work  under  the  chairman.  I  consult 
with  him.  He  renders  the  final  judgment  here.  I  am  just  counsel  for 
the  committee,  and  I  think  I  understand  your  problem.  But  I  want  to 
ask  you  this :  The  other  members  of  that  board  who  were  sitting  around 
and  who  acted  exactly  as  you  acted  at  the  same  time  you  acted,  were 
they  acting  as  individuals  or  were  they  acting  under  the  orders  of  their 
presidents  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  at  these  meetings  they  were  all  acting  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yet  you  think  they  did  consult  with  the  presi- 
dents of  their  organizations,  as  you  did  in  New  York,  and  received 
clearance  from  them  before  they  took  this  momentous  step? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  we  could  have  anticipated  and  asked 
for  an  approval  before.  We  had  to  formulate  a  plan  and  the  action 
against  us  formulated  a  plan  we  had.  We  wanted  the  studios  open. 
We  didn't  want  any  strike.  The  strike  wasn't  by  the  choosing  of  the 
producers. 

We  pleaded  with  them,  both  sides,  to  keep  the  studios  open.  We 
pleaded  with  them  on  the  directive,  to  operate  under  it.  It  was  no 
advantage  for  us.  An  employer  gets  none  of  the  best  of  strikes.  How 
can  we  get  any  of  the  best  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you,  before  you  took  your  step,  consult  with  Mr. 
Walsh  of  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Oh,  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why  I  should 
have  told  him  what  it  looked  like,  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  tell  you  that  when  you  let  the  carpenters  go 
and  the  painters  go  he  would  fill  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  He  said  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  keep  the 

studios  open. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  so  we  have  this :  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
meeting,  or  before  the  23d  day  of  September,  there  Avas  a  conference  at 
which  the  members  of  the  labor  committee  arrived  at  an  agreement  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  assign  the  members  of  local  946  to 
hot  sets. 
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]Mr.  Mannix.  Why  not  tlie  carpentry  work,  and  instead  of  to  hot 
sets  the  carpentry  work,  which  they  considered  hot  sets.  We  didn't 
consider  them  hot  sets.  They  considered  them  hot  sets,  the  carpenters. 
We  had  no  such  thing-  as  a  hot  set,  so  far  as  the  employers  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  levamp  it,  to  suit  you,  sir.  They  should  be 
assigned  to  carpentry  work  which  had  been  designated  by  their  stew- 
ards as  hot  sets 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  it  was  agreed  among  all  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers' labor  committee  that  that  should  be  done  at  one  time,  and  that 
the  carpenters  who  refused  to  do  this  work  should  be  asked  to  leave 
the  premises  ?    Is  that  correct  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr,  Mannix.  Can  I  add  to  that  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  am  going  to  add  to  it  myself  in  a  minute.  I 
want  to  know  if  that  is  correct  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Up  to  that,  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  and  your  associates  submitted  the  phin  to 
New  York  and  discussed  it  with  the  presidents  of  your  companies  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Now,  you  keep  that  in  the  singular,  which  I  did.  I 
know  nothing  of  what  the  others  did. 

jMr.  ]McCann.  You  submitted  that  to  the  president  of  your  company 
and  discussed  it  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  he  approved  your  judgment  and  the  action  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  approxi- 
mately 200  carpenters  were  pulled  from  all  of  the  work  that  they 
were  doing  in  the  studios,  and  were  assigned  to  specific  jobs  which  had 
been  designated  as  hot  sets  by  their  stewards,  and  upon  their  failure 
and  refusal  to  work  on  those  jobs,  they  were  all  asked  to  leave  the 
l^remises  and  paid  off ;  is  that  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  is  quite  dramatic  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  it  as  drama,  sir.    I  mean  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  way  you  presented  it — I  think  if  you  would  say 
the  men  were  assigned  to  the  sets  to  do  carpentry  work,  which  they 
had  designated  hot — the  number  I  don't  Avant  to  testify  yes  or  no  to. 
There  were  a  number  of  carpenters  assigned  to  it.  Not  all  carpenters, 
because  it  was  over  a  period  of — how  many  days  were  they  laid  off? 
The  23d  date,  and  why  it  happened  at  that  date — it  was  a  question  then 
of  closing  the  studios  down  or  not. 

They  had  to  build  sets.  Sets  had  to  be  built.  You  want  to  bear  in 
mind  it  was  the  11th  day  of  September  when  the  carpenters  refused 
to  put  on  any  mill  or  trim  work.  That  is  the  day  they  refused.  It  is 
12  days  later  that  this  happened. 

Now,  there  was  just — you  just  run  out  of  material  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  more  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  I  am  not  challenging  the  soundness  of 
your  judgment.    I  am  not  challenging  the  reason  for  your  action.    I 
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am  only  questioning  you  as  to  the  unity  of  action  by  the  representatives 
of  the  producers  on  that  occasion. 

Tliey  agreed  to  this  program,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  agreed  to  the  program  and  put  it  into  effect. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  And  you  put  it  into  effect  on  the  23d  ? 

Mr.  Manxix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ]V1cCaxx.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Mannix,  as  I  understand,  this  is  an  investigation, 
not  a  triaL  There  are  certain  things  that  we  must  clear  for  the  record. 
You  probably  have  noticed  my  comments.  I  intend  to  find  out.  while  I 
am  here,  whether  the  movie  industry  is  run  by  management  on  the 
grounds  or  absentee  management. 

To  me  it  is  an  important  factor  whether  or  not  these  carpenters  were 
told  to  get  out  by  men  who  were  running  a  job  here  in  Hollywood,  or 
told  to  get  out  by  men  in  New  York,  becau-:e  the  testimony  this  morn- 
ing which,  to  me,  is  very  important,  was  definitely  established  here 
that  Twentieth  Century-Fox  is  absolutely  bona  fide  local  management. 

When  this  situation  arose,  the  man  who  was  locally  in  charge  here 
of  Twentieth  Centurj^-Fox  had  an  opinion  from  his  attorney  regarding 
the  ultimatum  handed  in  by  the  carpenters,  so  the  attorney  gave  him 
his  opinion.  He  told  these  men,  the  carpenters,  that  if  they  would  not 
Avork  on  sets  assigned  to  them,  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the  lot. 
They  would  be  paid  off. 

Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  from  your  testimony  here  that  Metro-Gold- 
wjai-Mayer  is  in  a  little  different  position  than  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox.  You  stated  here,  Mr.  Mannix,  that  your  president  doesn't  call 
you  as  much  as  you  call  him ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  other  words,  you  then  are  really  running  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  and  you  are  located  in  Hollywood? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir.  I  say,  "Yes,  sir."  My  location — I  will  an- 
swer your  question  more  thoroughly. 

Mr".  Kearns.  I  would  take  it,  then,  your  president  of  JNIetro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  relies  entirely  upon  your  judgment  as  to  the  operation, 
and  you  make  designations  then  such  as  you  did  in  this  case,  where  you 
felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  carpenters  had  served  your  company  with  this 
ultimatum  that,  in  your  good  judgment,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  operate 
without  them  if  they  didn't  want  to  work  on  jobs  assigned  to  them,  re- 
gardless of  their  principles  or  the  regulations  of  their  union,  and  then 
you  notified  your  president  of  your  decision,  and  then  he  said  to  you, 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations,  "You  use  your  own  judg- 
ment.    If  that  is  what  you  decree,  that  is  the  thing  to  do"  ? 

Ml".  Mannix.  Yes.  May  I  add  to  that  in  this  res])ect :  I  mj'self  was 
aided  by  legal  counsel  in  my  decision,  I  mean  by — in  advising  Mr. 
Schenck  I  told  him  I  had  discussed  it  with  counsel.  In  fact,  counsel 
was  present  at  the  meeting  we  had. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  counsel? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Counsel  was  present  at  our  labor  meeting.  We  didn't 
act  without  counsel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  your  counsel  advise  that  the  carpenters  were  in 
violation  of  the  Wagner  Act  when  they  did  this? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Wagner  Act  played  a  part 
in  this  particular  situation  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  they  threatened  to  quit  work,  didn't  they  ? 
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]Mr.  Mannix.  They  threatened — they  did  quit  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Mannix 

Mr.  Maxnix.  I  didn't  answer  that  question  more  directly,  Congress- 
man, because  I  don't  recall  the  discussion  at  that  particular  time  about 
the  Wagner  Act  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Wagner  Act  has  been  discussed  so  much  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  wondered.     I  just  asked  you  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  we  differ  much  from  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  in  operation,  Congressman.  Fox's  representatives  were  present 
at  this  meeting.  His  lawyer,  I  think,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
he  was  advised  of  that. 

I  am  quite  confident  he  advised  somebody  what  the  decision  of  the 
committee  was. 

Mr.  Ivearxs.  He  said  his  decision  was  absolutely  his. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  might  have  said  that  my  decision  was  abso- 
lutely mine,  but  I  have  been  vetoed  many  times  by  my  president. 

Wliat  I  approved  at  this  particular  time — he  said,  "You  go  ahead. 
You  are  on  the  front  yourself;  you  can  make  the  decision." 

I  don't  want  you  folks  to  assume  I  run  Loew's,  Inc.  I  am  an 
employee.  I  liken  myself  to  Mr.  McCann's  comparison.  I  discuss 
matters  with  Mr.  Schenck.  Many  times  my  ideas,  he  approves  them. 
Many  times  he  says  "No."  Mr.  Schenck  happens  to  be  a  very,  very 
brilliant  man.  I  would  be  very  unwise  not  to  take  advantage  of  his 
good  judgment  at  times.  That  is  why  I  call  him  more  often  than  he 
calls  me.  I  appreciate  the  fact  I  have  someone  that  can  give  me  a  good, 
sane  decision,  and  I  call  him. 

I  think  Twentieth  Century  may  be  a  little  different.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  is  here  in  California  and  he  can  walk  across  the  hall  and 
talk  to  him,  and  he  can  give  a  decision. 

But  I  do  not  run  the  destiny  of  our  company.  I  just  make  recom- 
mendations and  they  are  approved  or  disapproved. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  don't  think  that  Mr.  Meyer  then  was  acting  solely 
on  his  own — tli^t  he  had  some  other  advice  from  up  above? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  imagine  he  had  some  other  advice.  I  mean  I  think 
his  lawyer  or  somebody,  but  you  do  assume  a  certain  amount  of  impor- 
tance when  you  are  in  that  position — to  make  a  decision.  No  question 
about  it  that  he  was  sent  to  make  the  decision.  He  had  authority  to 
make  it. 

But  I  am  sure  he  would  be  careful,  even  with  the  authority  to  discuss 
the  conclusions  of  the  meeting.  I  think  the  fact  he  was  given  the 
authority — he  was  truthful  when  he  said,  "I  had  the  authority  to  do 
it,"  and  it  was  his. 

But  it  doesn't  seem  that  Fred  would  act  without  saying  to  Mr. 
Skouras  or  Mr.  Schenck  of  Mr.  Zanuck,  "These  are  the  conclusions  we 
came  to  at  the  labor  meeting.  Do  you  approve  them  or  don't  you 
approve  them?"     I  am  sure  that  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  I  have  a  couple  of  other  questions. 

On  September  23,  when  these  carpenters  walked  out  of  your  studio, 
with  them  walked  out  some  of  your  best  lay-out  men  and  detail  men. 
Did  you  not  feel,  as  the  head  of  your  company  here,  that  as  they  walked 
out  of  your  doors  you  were  losing  some  of  the  best  skilled  employees 
that  you  had  in  your  possession,  that  you  had  brought  up  with  that 
industr}',  and  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  replace  them  ? 
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Mr.  Maxnix.  Congressman,  an  organization  we  built  for  20  years 
was  disrupted  at  that  time.  Of  course,  I  knew  I  was  losing  a  lot  of 
valuable  men.     I  knew  it  was  going  to  cost  me  money  to  reorganize. 

I  was  hopeful  at  all  times  it  would  be  a  very  short  strike.  I  didn't 
see  the  justifiability  of  the  strike  at  all.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  short 
strike. 

I  lived  with  that  hope.  As  time  went  on,  I  said,  "Here  I  have 
got  to  build  a  new  organization."  Building  a  new  organization  isn't 
a  very  easy  task.  But  you  can  rebuild,  and  we  have  rebuilt.  But  it 
has  been  9  months  that  we  have  been  rebuilding.  It  is  always  costly 
to  rebuild  anything. 

Mr.  Kearns  ^Yhen  you  decided  to  keep  the  studios  open,  throuo-li 
an  agreement  you  had,  as  you  testified  here,  with  the  lA,  they  said 
they  would  try  to  keep  the  studios  open,  even  when  you  accepted 
the — may  I  put  it  this  way:  You  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  when  he  said  he  would  try  to  keep  the  studios  open,  and  it  has 
never  been  the  intention,  I  imagine,  of  management  of  the  studios 
to  keep  these  carpenters  out  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  has  never  been  our  intention  to  keep  them  out 
permanently. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  has  never  been  your  intention  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Never. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  that  have  been  pre- 
sented here. 

Here  is  one  that  is  presented  bv  Mr.  McMahon.  Did  the  August 
31,  1946,  ultimatum  of  the  lATSE,  as  given  in  the  letter  of  Richard 
Walsh,  play  any  part  in  the  making  of  your  decision  between  Septem- 
ber 11  and  23? 

Mr.  Mannix.  What  was  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  MgCann.  Does  somebody  have  the  letter  here  for  me? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Here. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  get  the  letter.  'Wliether 
Walsh  sent  us  a  letter  in  Aug-ust  with  an  ultimatum  in  it — it  would  be 
received  with  the  same  fear  and  the  same  feeling  as  tf  the  letter  came 
from  any  other  union. 

An  international  sends  you  a  letter  that — I  don't  know  what  the  let- 
ter was,  whether  Walsh  threatend  to  close  us  down  or  not.  I.  don't 
think  so.  I  never  received  that  kind  of  a  letter  from  him.  AVhat  is 
the  letter,  now  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  This  letter,  sir,  was  written  August  31,  1946,  closing 
with  this  paragi'aph : 

If  the  committee's  decision  as  originally  rendered  is  not  fully  complied  with 
by  you— 

I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  refers  to  the  three-man  committee — 

this  International  Alliance  will  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
its  interests. 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  worried  us.  We  didn't  know  what  the  letter 
meant,  but  it  worried  us  a  whole  lot.  It  caused  me  a  lot  of  concern. 
I  didn't  sleep  that  night,  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  have  two  questions  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Esterman. 
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To  what  extent  did  Twentieth  Century-Fox  participate  in  the  labor 
committee  meetings  between  September  11  and  September  23,  and 
by  whom  were  they  represented  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  have  no  records  of  the  meetings,  and  what  was 
said  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox  I  could  not  attempt  to  repeat. 
Whether  they  were  there  at  each  meeting — I  would  have  to  refer  to 
the  labor  file  of  who  was  at  the  meeting,  to  answer  that  question. 

Both  of  the  questions,  it  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  some  of  those  meetings  you  were  conscious  of 
the  fact  Mr.  Meyer  was  present  as  a  representative  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  He  may  have  been  there.  He  may  have  been  there 
at  some  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  was  there? 

Mr.  Mannix.  He  may  have  been  there  at  all  of  the  meetings.  I 
couldn't  answer  the  question  under  oath  whether  he  was  there  at  all 
the  meetings  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand.  We  are  not  asking  j^ou  that.  Isn't 
it  true  that  the  major  studios,  through  the  labor  committee,  deter- 
mined upon  a  policy  which  resulted  in  uniform  treatment  throughout 
the  industry  of  the  painters  and  carpenters? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  labor  committee  had  the  uni- 
form  

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  read  it.    Read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  tliink  the  uniform  treatment  was,  any  man  who  re- 
fused to  do  a  job  assigned  to  him  for  the — ^because  by  the  carpenters 
designating  sets  "hot,"  I  think  at  that  particular  time  we  wanted  to 
keep  our  studios  open,  and  a  man  was  assigned  to  do  a  job  and  he  didn't 
do  it  when  asked,  and  he  was  asked  to  leave  the  premises. 

Mr.  McCann.  Has  your  company  discharged  any  lATSE  men  or 
discriminated  against  any  of  them  in  any  way,  as  a  result  of  any  hot 
sets,  hot-set  declaration  by  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  don't  know  when, 
where,  or  what  time  or  when,  in  what  year,  I  mean. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  know,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  know.     I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  discharges  resulting  from 
hot-set  disputes  were  those  of  CSU  people. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  reading  now  from  statements  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  Walsh  before  his  national  convention,  and  I  am  asked  by  Mr.  Cobb 
to  present  these  questions. 

The  meeting  broke  up — 

for  your  benefit,  that  was  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  as  I  understand, 
between  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Walsh,  to  try  to  determinate  who 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  set  erection  in  Hollywood.     Going  back : 

The  in'-eting  broke  ni3,  and  as  I  walked  down  Broadway  with  Nick  Sekenck, 
he  said,  ''Can  you  run  rlie  studios?"  I  said  "'Well,  we  will  make  an  I'.onest  efJort 
to  do  it.  There  are  some  4,000  people  out.  There  is  no  loose  manpower 
around." 

"But,"  I  said,  "we  must  keep  our  theaters  operating.  If  the  studios  shut 
down,  our  sets  shut  down,  because  it  is  a  source  from  which  they  feed.     We  will 
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run  the  studios,  but  only  on  the  one  condition  that  you  have  no  contracts  what- 
ever with  any  of  the  people  who  are  out  on  strike." 

Mr.  LuDDY,  In  fairness,  indicate  that  relates  to  the  1945  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  1945  strike,  sir. 

I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  such  conversation  that  took  place 
between  Mr.  Walsh  and  ^Ir.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  have  heard  this  read  in  the  record  here  at  a  previous' 
session  of  this  investigation.     That  is  the  first  time  I  heard  of  it. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  heard  of  it.  Both  times  it  is  in  evi- 
dence in  this  investigation.  Those  are  the  only  two  times  I  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  have  heard  this  whole  thing  read  before? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes;  all  read  before. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  knowledge  personally  of  it? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Thorough  knowledge.  I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Walsh, 
spoke  to  Mr.  Walsh,  with  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Hutcheson,  that  particu- 
lar meeting  you  are  talking  about — and  Mr.  Walsh  went  from  Cali- 
fornia back  to  meet  with  Mr.  Hutcheson.  I  recall  that  part  of  the 
meeting.  I  don't  know  what  happened  at  the  meeting.  I  have  heard 
many  stories  about  it.  I  heard  the  story  that  was  read  in  here,  and 
I  heard  Mr.  Casey's  testimony  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  going  to  read  more  of  that  to  you,  when 
you  know  nothing  about  it. 

We  have  two  other  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

TMien  did  you  learn  that  the  lA's  were  going  to  apply  to  the  Labor 
Board  to  be  certified  as  bargaining  agent  for  carpenters? 

Mr.  Mannix.  For  carpenters? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  can't  answer  that,  except  from  hearsay.  On  the 
19th  of  August  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it ;  19th  of  August. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  couldn't  tell  you  from  whom — I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  from  one  of  our  lawyers  or  someone  at  the  studio.  I  also  read 
a  squib  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  McCann.  Another  question  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Was  there  any  other 
representative  besides  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  in  your 
several  meetings  in  September?  Do  you  recall  anyone  else  there 
representing  Twentieth  Century-Fox? 

Mr.  Mannix.  His  attorney  may  have  been  there.  I  believe  he  was. 
I  would  have  to  look  up  the  records  on  that,  from  the  labor  committee. 
Someone  here  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Casey  can  tell  you,  or  someone  can 
tell  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  IMeyer  testified  that  he  consulted  with  his  attor- 
ney.    I  assume  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  the  attorney  for  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox? 

Mr.  Mannix.  A1  Wright. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  he  know  and  agree  to  the  plan  you  have 
described  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know.  Did  he  express  any  opinions  there  in  your 
presence  ?     Did  he  know  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes.     I  am  quite  confident  he  knew  of  the  plan. 
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Mr.  McCann.  And  agreed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Now,  I  say  I  am  quite  confident. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  want  to  stop  there.  Fine.  Who  suggested  the 
procedure  that  was  used  in  the  various  studios  of  the  various  com- 
panies? I  assume  that  means  with  respect  to  discharging  the  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well  now,  when  you  have  8  or  10  men  sitting  around 
a  table  and  you  are  discussing  what  you  are  going  to  do,  it  is  very 
difficult  who  is  responsible  for  this  or  who  is  responsible  for  that. 
Some  one  of  the  eight  men — — 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  don't  know,  say  so.  If  j'ou  know  who  sug- 
gested the  plan,  tell  us. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  don't  recall  who  suggested  the  plan. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  rathei'  an  important  plan,  wasn't  it  2 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  still  could  come  out  of  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  men, 
without  one  man  having  the  idea.    That  is  why  I  say  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  of  them,  the  idea  of  all  of 
them,  rather  than  the  opinion  of  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  say  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Consensus  of  opinion.  In  your  New  York,  April  5, 
1947,  conference,  when  you  discussed  a  conference  with  carpenters, 
did  you  discuss  and  agree  upon  the  terms  you  would  submit  to  the 
carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Whose  question? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb's  question. 

Mr.  Mannix.  Did  we  agree  on  the  terms  that  we  would  submit;  is 
that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mannix.  There  were  no  terms  discussed.  The  terms  were 
already  arrived  at.  We  had  a — believed  we  had  a  contract.  We  were 
given  a  wage  scale.  That  was  in  effect.  They  didn't  strike  over  wages. 
They  struck  over  a  jurisdictional  dispute.  We  could  not  come  to  any 
conclusions  on  that. 

We  agreed  among  ourselves  that  mider  certain  conditions  we  would 
have  the  carpenters  back  in  the  studios.    That  was  submitted  to  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  conditions  were  they  ? 

Mr.  ]\Iannix.  Well.  Mr.  McCann,  we  can  get  the — it  was  put  in 
writing  to  the  carpenters  and  put  in  writing  to  the  painters,  so  you 
can  get  that  record  without  me  trying  to  remember  it.  I  am  sure  I 
wouldn't  give  you  all  of  the  four  points  correctly. 

JNIr.  Price.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  in  the  record  of  the  minutes  where  Mr.  Boren 
stated  on  such-and-such  conditions,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  agreed  to  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Agreed  to  in  New  York  with  who  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  was  agreed  in  New  York  with  the  presidents  of  the 
companies.    You  don't  care  about  who  in  New  York ;  all  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  discuss  and  agree  upon  relative  to  the 
December  26, 1945,  decision"? 
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Mr.  Mannix.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  a  party  to 
an  agreement.  And  that  agreement  would  be  put  into  effect,  and  we 
would  live  up  to  it.  We  sent  a  representative  to  Cincinnati.  The 
carpenters  had  a  representative  in  Cincinnati.  The  lA  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

They  appointed  a  committee  and  we  agreed  as  one  of  the  three  par- 
ties we  would  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the  three  vice  presidents,  or 
three  international  presidents. 

And  we  have  said  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  that.  We  will  live  up 
to  it.    We  have  every  intention  of  living  up  to  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  you  told  them  when  you  met  with  them 
to  bargain  collectively? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  one  other  question  by  Mr.  Cobb.  After  that 
I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  a  point. 

What  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  relative  to  a  no-strike  clause'^ 
Well,  was  that  one  of  those  conditions '? 

Mr.  Mannix.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  it  has  been  testified  here  before  us  dur- 
ing the  past  2  or  3  weeks  tliat  there  was  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
three-man  committee  on  December  26,  1945,  and  that  the  lATSE  and 
the  producers  interpreted  that  decision  as  meaning  that  set  erection 
was  given  to  the  lATSE.     Was  that  vour  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  committee  by  the 
three  men  who  made  the  clarification  in  August  of  1946  that  it  was 
never  tlieir  intention  to  take  from  the  carpenters  the  work  of  set  erec- 
tion, and  they  have  so  testified  before  us  repeatedly.  Does  that  make 
any  difference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Mr.  McCann,  in  the  trip  I  made  to  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  get  his  answer.  I  think  he  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Price.  1 1  is  an  unfair  statement  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  unfair.  What  is  unfair  about 
that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  have  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  settle  that  in  a  hurry.  You  are  excused  from 
the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FELIX  H.  KNIGHT— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Knight,  I  call  you  to  the  stand  for  one  question. 
Tlie  question  asked  by  counsel,  is  it  fairly  stated  or  not  fairly  stated, 
in  view  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Knight.  Well,  we  made  very  definite  one  thing,  I  recall.  It 
w^asn't  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  take  from  the  carpenters  or 
anyone  else  work  that  was  historically  their  work,  and  they  were 
doing.  The  exact  language  in  that  question,  I  wouldn't  be  definite  on 
that.  I  am  definite  on  the  other,  because  I  have  heard  it  talked  about 
so  much  since. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  testimony  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Knight,  stated 
here  was  that  in  their  directive  they  never  in  any  way  expressed  the 
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idea  that  the  carpentry  work  was  to  be  taken  away  from  the  carpenters. 
Isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Price,  I  think  you  used  the  word  "expressed,"  which  is  the  word 
I  quarrel  with. 

iMr,  KJEARNs.  Read  the  question. 

(The  question  was  read.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  I  think,  in  view  of  your  testimony  you  stated 
here,  it  wasn't  your  intention ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  Not  to  take  away  from  the  carpenters  or  any  other 
craft  that  was  historically  theirs,  is  the  words  that  were  used;  his- 
torically their  work  and  they  were  doine;. 

Ml'.  Kearns.  All  light.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Knight.  I  will  hold  the 
question  as  being  valid. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  J.  MANNIX— Resumed 

Mr.  McCann.  ^Ve  will  change  it  just  enough  to  conform  with  that, 
now. 

Mr.  Mannix,  it  has  been  testified  here — you  have  just  heard  it — it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  three-man  committee  to  take  away  from 
the  carpenters  any  wf)rk  which  was  historically  theirs,  which  had 
been  done  by  them  over  the  years, 

I  will  now  ask  j'ou  the  question  whether  or  not  until  1945  the  car- 
penters were  those  who  did  the  set  erection  work  in  the  studios  in 
Hollywood? 

Mr.  Maxnix.  I  believe  they  v:ere.  There  was  certain  sets  in  the 
studios  that  have  always  been  in  dispute,  whether  they  were  prop- 
making  sets  or  carpenter  sets — that  has  been  our  great  trouble — the 
start  of  the  jurisdiction,  the  work  between  propmakers  and  carpenters. 

But  I  want  to  answer  this  question  as  you  asked  it,  because  it  refers 
to — -I  went  to  Miamr,  as  I  started  to  answer  before,  in  January,  and 
appeared  before  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  committee. 

Just  as  this  award  had  been  made,  Mr,  Dan  Tobin,  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  in  that  meeting,  asked  me  a  direct  question.  He  said, 
"Is  the  work  assigned  here,  has  that  previously  been  carpenters'  work  ?'* 

I  said,  "Yes,  Mr,  Tobin." 

He  said,  "About  how  many  men  will  it  affect  in  the  studios  ?" 

I  said,  "It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer."  I  said  "It  is  some- 
where between  300  and  ooO  men."  That  was  at  the  time,  that  was  in 
January  1946, 1  believe. 

Now,'  at  that  time  I  made  the  statement  before  the  American — I 
was  just  as  astonished  when  the  directive  came  out  as  anyone  else.  I 
made  the  statement  there,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Walsh  Avas  at  the  meet- 
ing and  Mr.  Eric  Johnston  was  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Frank  Freeman, 
and  it  was  understood  at  that  time — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Knight 
was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr.  Doherty 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Knight,  were  you  present  at  this 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  was. 

Mr,  McCann.  You  were  ? 

Mr,  Knight.  Yes, 

Mr,  Mannix.  I  made  the  definite  statement  there,  and  that  is  all  I 
can  say  about  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  McCann,  Mr.  Mannix,  there  is  only  one  bit  of  testimony,  and 
I  want  to  say  this  publicly  in  front  of  you  and  Mr.  Knight,  that  abso- 
lutely places  this  three-man  committee  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and 
that  is  that  you  were  at  that  meeting  and  Mr.  Tobin  asked  you  that 
question,  and  that  you  answered  that  question  and  the  committee 
didn't  say  one  Avord. 

That  emphatically,  Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  strongest 
evidence  before  this  committee,  that  the  three-man  committee  at  that 
time  meant  what  they  say  they  didn't  mean,  to  take  away  from  the 
carpenters  something  which  had  been  historically  their  work. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question  of  Mr.  Knight  while 
he  is  here.     I  think  this  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Knight,  was  any  statement  made  by  any  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  committtee,  when  this  question  was  asked  by  ]Mr.  Tobin 
and  answered  by  Mr.  Mannix  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  all  of  the  committee  discussed  the  occurrence 
after  the  council  was  in  executive  session.  I  don't  know  they  spoke 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Tobin — at  that  time,  while  they  were  present. 
The  question  Mr.  Tobin  asked  Mr.  Mannix 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  any  one  of  you  say  that  was  not  your  intention, 
to  take  any  work  away  from  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  don't  recall  whether  that  language  was  used  at  that 
time  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  it  to  your  attention,  that 
the  previous  Mr.  Doherty  is  express  on  that  point.  He  don't  recall 
any  protest  of  any  kind  that  was  made  by  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Knight  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  That 
is  why  I  asked  him  to  stay  here.  I  accept  his  authority  as  chairman. 
That  is  why  INIr.  Knight  is  here.  I  honor  Mr.  Knight's  judgment, 
and  I  know  he  is  a  very  sincere  and  honest  man.  I  take  his  word  for 
his  testimony  as  being  very  sincere. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  Mr.  Doherty,  when  he  made  that  statement, 
had  the  same  thing  in  mind  that  I  have  attempted  to  express  here, 
that  we  didn't  discuss  that  or  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Tobin  nor  the 
answer  by  Mr.  Mannix.  When  Mr.  Mannix  and  the  other  studiao 
people  were  in  the  council  room,  that  is.  But  I  think  every  one  of  us 
discussed  it,  as  every  other  member  oi  the  council  did,  after  thej'^  went 
into  executive  session. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  anything  put  on  the  record  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Knight,  in  the  minutes  of  the  council,  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  three-man  committee  to  take  away  from  any  carpenter 
the  work  which  he  had  historically  done? 

Mr.  Knight.  There  is  nothing  in  the  minutes,  as  the  minutes  are 
not  verbatim  of  the  council's  discussion.  There  was  a  shorthand  man 
there  that  was  expected  to  take  the  statement  of  every  member  of  the 
council  on  all  subjects  discussed  by  the  council  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  could  be  made  available,  couldn't  it? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  so ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Keaens.  Mr.  Knight,  I  hold  you  responsible  to  do  your  utmost 
to  furnish  this  committee  with  that  record. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  can  request  President  Green  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  If  you  can't  get  it,  I  will  know  it  can't  be 
gotten. 

Mr.  Knight.  I  will  request  Mr.  Green  to  furnish  to  you  or  Mr. 
McCann  that  information. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  sir. 

Now,  right  following  that,  Mr.  Counsel,  then,  where  was  the  decision 
rendered,  the  interpretation  of  the  decision  to  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Mannix,  as  to  how  they  could  act?  Who  rendered  the  interpretation 
of  the  directive  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  the  interpretation  of  the  original  decision  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes;  which  they  say  they  never  intended  to  be  that 
way,  to  take  work  rightfully  away  from  some  man  that  was  his- 
torically his. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Mannix,  who 
rendered  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  clarification. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wait  a  minute.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  here  is, 
did  the  council  do  this  for  the  movie  industry,  or  did  management 
doit? 

Mr.  JNIannix.  What  is  that,  Congressman  ?    I  don't  quite 

Mr.  Kearns.  Decide  that  the  work  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
carpenters  and  given  to  the  lA  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  the  directive  itself — mangement  is  the  only  one 
that  could  interpret  that.  You  call  on  your  attorneys  to  interpret  that 
directive — set  erection  was  set  erection.  It  described  set  erection  on 
the  stages. 

I  think  that  was  what  the  lines  are,  with  the  exception  of — they  made 
an  exception  of  what  you  could  do  on  the  stages.  You  couldn't  put  mill 
or  trim  work — be  put  on  by  the  set  erectors.  It  was  an  obvious  conclu- 
sion. It  had  what  they  could  not  do.  They  could  do  everything  else 
but  this.  That  is  what  the  directive  reads.  They  can  build  the  sets 
on  the  stage,  but  they  couldn't  put  the  mill  and  trim  work  on  them. 
it  was  conclusive  at  the  time.  At  least,  it  is  my  interpretation  of  the 
directive,  with  the  exclusion  of  mill  and  trim  work,  the  other  work  was 
for  the  set  erectors. 

Mr.  Kjearns.  When  I  went  through  the  studios,  the  carpenters  said, 
"We  used  to  do  that  [indicating] .  We  didn't  do  that  after  the  direc- 
tive." 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  before  the  directive,  most 
of  that  work  was  done  by  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  other  fellow  said,  "It  was  always  mine." 

Mr.  Mannix.  The  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No,  the  lA  boys. 

Mr.  Mannix.  It  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  set  you  have.  If  it 
was  a  ship  or  bar,  it  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  set.  There  has 
always  been  a  dispute  over  sets  put  on  rockers,  movable  sets,  sets  that 
have  an  effect  in  them  that  you  tip  them  or  roll  them  over  or  have 
water  come  down  on  them.  It  is  a  classification  there  that  is  pretty  fine, 
is  a  fine  demarcation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  may  be  a  little  dense  here.  There  is 
one  thing  I  want  to  clear  up,  and  that  is  this :  Mr.  Knight  said  that  they 
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never  intended  to  take  work  away  from  a  man  when  that  work  was 
historically  his.  But  when  the  directive  was  interpreted,  either  by 
management  or  the  advice  of  management,  that  it  may  have  had,  they 
did  take  some  of  the  work  away  from  the  carpenters  that  was  histor- 
ically theirs.     Isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Indubitably.  No  question  about  it.  That  was  all 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Mannix  at  that  hearing;  it  was  going  to  take  the 
work  aAvay  from  350  carpenters. 

Mr.  Mannix.  When  you  get  down  to  a  degree.  Mr.  Congressman, 
what  degree  of  work  are  you  going  to  take  away 


Mr.  Kearns,  Who  decides  it  then? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Well,  I  think  the  directive  is  explicit  in  itself. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  challenging  then  from  the  witness  stand  the 
directive  as  not  being  self-explanatory  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  think  it  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  hate  to  stop  this  hearing,  but  it  has  become  so 
terrifically  dense  in  here 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  was  just  going  pretty  good.  We  will  have  a  10- 
minute  recess.  I  am  going  to  ask  everybody  to  get  out  and  let  the  air 
circulate  a  little  bit. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  were  right  at  that  point,  and  I  think  you  had  an  answer  to 
give  me. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  would  like  at  this  time,  if  I  may,  to  clear  up  what 
may  be  a  misunderstanding  of  my  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  recite  for  the  record  the  trip  to  New 
York  in  April.  We  went  back  there,  Mr.  Freeman,  myself,  and  sev- 
eral others,  to  meet  with  the  presidents  of  the  companies  and  decide 
on  a  procedure. 

We  met  and  came  to  a  decision  that  we  were  going  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations with  the  carpenters,  painters,  and  other  members  of  the  CSU. 

We  later  that  day  met  with  Mr.  AValsh.  ]\Ir.  Brewer,  and  Judge 
Levy.  At  that  meeting  we  advised  Mr.  Walsh  that  we  were  going  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  the  carpenters.  Judge  Levy  opposed  this 
most  strenuously.  We  should  negotiate  with  the  lA  and  the  car- 
penters. But  we  had  come  to  a  conclusion  in  the  forenoon  with  our 
presidents,  and  so  told  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Judge  Levy. 

We  left  for  California  immediately  after  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  three  or  four  more  questions  to  ask.  I  under- 
stand you  have  urgent  business  elsewhere,  and  I  will  try  to  finish  up 
with  these  questions  by  Mr.  Esterman. 

You  have  said  you  don't  recall  any  hot  set  declarations  by  the 
lATSE.  In  the  early  part  of  1940  did  not  the  lATSE  declare  cer- 
tain camera  work  hot  because  the  I.  A.  of  INI.  men  worked  on  them, 
and  did  this  not  result  in  the  firing  of  lA  of  MCSU  men  ? 

]Mr.  Mannix.  That  is  a  different  question  than  I  was  asked  previ- 
ouslv,  which  I  answered.  The  question  was  asked  previously,  did  I 
recall  of  any  lA  men  being,  discharged  for  not  working  on  a  hot  set  ? 
That  is  a  completely  different  question. 

I  want  to  get  it  straight,  I  was  quoted  answering  a  question  which 
was  not  the  question.  I  wish  it  would  be  corrected  on  the  record. 
There  were  no  lA  men  that  I  recall  discharged  for  refusing  to  work 
on  a  hot  set. 
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Mr.  McCajStx.  I  understand  that.  But  now,  what  I  am  asking  you 
is  this ;  let's  get  this  question  now  and  see  if  you  can  answer  it : 

In  the  early  part  of  1946  did  not  the  lATSE  declare  certain  camera 
work  hot  because  the  I.  A.  of  M.  worked  on  them  ? 

Mr.  MxVNNix.  I  believe  that  is  risht. 


Mr.  McCaxn 
M.  men  ? 

Mr.  Mannix. 
Mr.  McCann 


And  did  this  not  result  in  the  firing  of  the  I.  A.  of 


I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mannix,  how  long  have  you  been  with  the  mov- 
ing-picture industry  ?     I  think  you  answered  it  once  before  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  started  in  the  motion-picture  business  back  in  1907. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  vice  president  of  M-G-M  ? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Oh,  must  have  been  20  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  signed  a  contract  with  the  set  erectors? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  contract  which  you  have  exe- 
cuted with  the  set  erectors  ?  I  don't  knoAv  whether  it  is  with  your  com- 
j^any  or  not.     I  understand  the  contracts  are  identical. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  presume  it  is,  coming  from  Mr.  Boren.  I  haven't 
seen  the  contract.  I  negotiated  the  terms,  but  not — I  have  never  seen  a 
copy  of  the  contract.     It  was  signed  by 

Mr.  McCann.  I  just  wanted  your  positive  identification.     It  was 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Price  as  a  copy  of  the  contract. 
^  Mr.  Mannix.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  contract  be  reproduced 
in  the  record  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  contract  is  as  follows :) 

Effective  between  August  15,  1947,  aud  August  14,  1948 

Wage  Scales,  Hours  of  Employment,  and  AVorking  Conditions 

i.  studio  minimum  wage  scale 


'RR"  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  &  M.  P.  M.  O. 


Studio  minimum  rates 


Schedule  A      ScheduleC 


Xo. 


Classification 


Daily  S  hours; 

1 H  after  8; 

minimum  call 

8  hours  (per 

hour) 


Weel?ly  •■on 

call"  (per 

week) 


RR-1 
RR-2 
RR-3 
RR-4 


General  foreman,  _ 

Set  erector  gang  boss 

Set  erector 

Electrical  running  repairman 


$2.98 
2. 841^ 
2.50 
2.50 


$183. 71 


2.  Classification  and  wage  schcdtilc. — Each  employee  shall  be  notified  at  the 
time  of  his  employment  undei'  which  classification  and  wage  schedule  he  is 
employed.  He  shall  also  be  notified  before  any  change  of  classification  or  wage 
schedule  is  effective  aud  such  changes  shall  not  be  retroactive.  However,  em- 
ployees may  be  adjusted  retroactively  when  misclassified.  The  employee's  classi- 
fication and  wage  scliedule  shall  be  shown  on  his  time  card. 

3.  Work  week. — The  work  week  shall  be  the  established  pay  roll  week  of  the 
Producer,  consisting  of  7  consecutive  calendar  days,  starting  at  midnight  on 
Saturday. 
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4.  No  clause. 

4y2.  Fractional   pay   roll   u'eelcs    (applicable    to    Schedule    C    employees). 
Guarantee  of  employment : 


Schedule  C  employees. 


Week  days  (including  holidays  not 
worked) 


H  of  schedule  C  rate  per  day 


Simdays  and  holidays 
worked 


No  extra  allowance. 


(Replacement  Page  1 — August  15,  1947) 


Agreement  Between  Peoduceks  and  lATSE  and  MPMO 

This   Agreement,    executed   as    of   this   15th   day   of   August   1947,    between 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Producer)    on 

the  one  hand,  and  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Motion  Picture  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Union )  on  the  other  hand  as  follows  : 

Art.  1.  Term  of  agreement:  The  term  of  this  agreement  shall  be  from  August 
15,  1947,  until  August  14,  1948.  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  provided  that 
either  party  by  written  notice  given  90  days  prior  to  August  14,  1948,  or  any 
anniversary  date  thereafter,  may  signify  its  intention  to  terminate  or  negotiate 
modifications  in  such  agreement.  If  such  notice  is  given  the  parties  agree  within 
10  days  to  commence  negotiations  and  to  negotiate  diligently  and  in  good  faith 
for  a  new  or  modified  agreement,  and  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  agreement  is  reached  on  such  new  or  modified  agreement :  Pro- 
vided, that  in  the  event  that  no  such  new  or  modified  agreement  is  reached  within 
60  days  after  such  anniversary  date,  either  party  may  terminate  this  agreement 
as  so  extended;  and.  provided  further,  that  in  any  event  the  provisions  of  Article 
2  of  this  agreement  shall  finally  terminate  on  August  14  1948.  Any  new  wage 
scales,  hou''s  of  employment,  or  working  conditions  resulting  from  such  new  or 
modified  agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  agreement. 
The  effective  date  of  such  agreement  shall  be  the  anniversary  date  or  the  date 
such  new  or  modified  agreement  is  finally  reached,  whichever  is  the  later. 

Art.  2.  The  Producer  will  employ  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  erection 
of  sets  on  stages  (except  all  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets  and  stages),  and  for 
the  making  of  running  repairs  in  the  taking  and  recording  of  sound  motion 
pictures  (as  all  such  work  is  deternfined  to  be  within  the  Union's  jurisdiction  by 
the  Decision  of  the  Executive  Council  Connnittee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Laltor,  dated  December  26,  1945,  and  attached  as  Exhibit  A)  only  workers  who 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Union,  and  the  Union  will  furnish  competent 
men  to  perform  the  work  and  render  the  services  required  by  the  Producer  at 
such  rates  and  under  such  conditions  as  are  herein  provided  for  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pi'ovisions  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  3.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  the  Union  or  any  of  its  members 
and  the  Producer  with  regard  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  employment 
under  this  agreement,  or  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement, 
the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows  : 

f^tep  One. — The  Representative  of  the 'Union  and  the  Studio  Representative  of 
the  Producer  shall  immediately  discuss  the  matter  and  the  dispute  shall  be  set- 
tied  if  at  all  possible. 

Step  Ttm. — -In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  under  Step  One.  the 
International  Representative  of  the  lATSE  and  the  Hollywood  Representative  of 
the  Producers  who  ai-e  parties  to  the  lATSE  &  MPMO  Basic  Agreement  of  1944 
shall  inunediately  discuss  the  matter  and  the  dispute  shall  be  settled  if  at  all 
possible. 

^tep  Three. — In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  under  Step  Two,  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  deliver  to  the  other  party  a  written  statement  of  the 
gi'ievance  and  such  grievance  shall  thereupon  lie  presented  to  the  Producer- 
lATSE  Grievance  Committee.  Such  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  member 
designated  by  the  ITnion  and  one  member  designated  by  the  Producers  who  are 
parties  to  the  lATSE  &  MPMO  Basic  Agreement  of  1944.     Such  Grievance  Com- 
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mittee  sliall  immediately  discuss  the  matter  and  the  dispute  shall  be  settled  if 
fit  all  possible. 

Step  Four. — If  such  Grievance  Committee  cannot  settle  the  dispute,  an  Im- 
partial Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Grievance  Committee 
within  five  days  and  such  Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall 
promptly  proceed  to  hear  the  matter  and  settle  the  dispute.  The  decision  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  hereto  and  upon  the  members  of  the  Union.  The  Grievance  Committee 
and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  have  power  to  interpret  and  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  amend  or  modify  any  of 
its  provisions,  nor  shall  they  have  power  to  effect  a  change  in  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  not  have 
power  to  determine  jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  Union  and  other  labor 
organization.  Fees  and  expenses  of  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  aggrieved  Union  and  the  Producers. 

Any  grievance  not  presented  under  Step  One  within  thirty  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  grievance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived. 
Time  spent  on  Distant  Location  shall  not  be  included  within  this  period. 

Failure  to  settle  the  dispute  within  ten  days  after  the  invocation  of  Steps  One, 
Two,  and  Three,  respectively,  entitles  either  party  to  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Producer : 

lATSE  and  MPMO 

By By 


Mv.  McCann".  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  long  that  contract  has  been 
under  discussion  here  and  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Under  the  1945  directive  the  classification  of  set  erec- 
tors was  established.  We  have  established  the  wage  scale  for  them 
from  1945.  We  never  had  a  signed  contract  with  them.  We  made 
a  contract  with  them  August  of  this  year,  in  fact,  the  21st  of  August 
of  this  year. 

We  believe  that  under  the  directive  this  work  was  assigned  to  them 
and  they  demanded  a  contract  for  it,  and  we  gave  it  to  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Another  question  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Are  you  certain 
5^ou  said  at  Miami  only  300  cai-penters  were  affected  by  the  191:5  direc- 
tive ? 

Mr.  Maxxix.  I  said  that  I  would  make  an  estimate.  Mr.  Tobin 
asked  me  this  question.  I  smiled  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Tobin.  Let  me  guess."  I  said,  "Between 
300  and  350  carpenters." 

The  question  of  the  spirit  of  the  1945  directive — I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  feeling.  We  went  to  Miami  for 
the  support  of  the  A.  F.  L.,  that  they  were  going  to  support  the  direc- 
tive that  was  issued  by  the  three  vice  presidents.  That  is  why  we 
were  there. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  had  definitely  said  he  would  not  abide  by  it.  We 
went  to  Miami,  and  that  is  how  I  came  before  the  council,  and  we  left. 

We  were  heard,  possibly  15  or  20  minutes.  We  waited  around  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  we  were  finally  advised  that  the  executive  council 
had  said  to  support  the  directive. 

Now,  there  was  no  question  at  that  time  that  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's 
mind  work  was  being  taken  away  from  carpenters.  Otherwise,  he 
wouldn't  have  opposed  the  directive.  The  carpenters  here  worked 
under  the' directive  until  August  9  months  later. 

I  don't  think  there  was  a  question  in  anybody's  mind  that  this  di- 
rective had  taken  work  which  had  been  historically  carpenters'. 

I  dont'  think  there  was  a  question  in  my  mind  or  Mr.  Walsh's  mind, 
or  Mr.  Hutcheson's  mind ;  no  question  about  it.     And  that  directive 
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was  reaffirmed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  same  group 
of  men  that  issued  it. 

We  went  to  Miami  particularly  for  that  purpose.  And  at  that  par- 
ticular meeting  Mr.  Plutcheson  wouldn't  approve  it.  Then  he  said  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  boys  on  the  coast. 

He  then  didn't  accept  the  directive  as  final  and  binding  upon  him, 
although  he  was  a  party  to  one  of  the  three  groups  to  it.  And  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  question  in  any  man's  mind  in  this  room  that  work 
was  taken  awa}^  from  carpenters  which  historically  was  theirs  over 
a  period  of  j-ears.     I  don't  think  there  is  a  question  about  it. 

It  wasn't  in  my  mind.  I  am  sure  it  wasn't  in  Cambiano's  or 
Walsh's  or  anybody  else's. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  a  question  wdiether  it  was  their  work.  We 
admit — I  admit  the  set  erection  granted  under  this  directive  had  been 
prevoiusly  done  by  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Did  you  tell  ISIr.  Tobin  or  anyone  else  at  Miami  that 
the  I.  A.  was  endeavoring  to  take  all  carpenters'  work? 

Mr.  Mannix.  Did  I  tell  Mr.  Tobin  the  I.  A.  was  endeavoring  to 
take  all  carpenters'  work? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mannix.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  Mr.  Mannix  has  a  very  important  meet- 
ing, and  I  am  going  to  call  him  back  later,  if  I  have  more  questions. 
We  asked  him  to  come  down  for  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Mannix,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  subject  to  call  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Mannix.  I  will  be  subject  to  your  call. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Louis  V.  Becktel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  V.  BECKTEL.  MILL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
METEO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  STUDIOS,  LOS    ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Becktel.  Louis  V.  Becktel,  603  North  Svcamore,  Hollovwood, 
Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  Whitney  8024. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 
.  Mr.  Becktel.  I  am  mill  superintendent  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  j'^ou  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  About  7  or  8  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  emp Wed  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  your  connection  with  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  severed  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  AVell,  the  day  after  the  journeymen  carpenters  were 
sent  home.     I  believe  it  was  September  24. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
separated  from  the  organization  ? 
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Mr.  Becktel.  I  was  called  in  the  office,  in  the  construction  office, 
by  Mr.  DeBorey,  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  informed  myself 
and  two  other  outside  foremen  that  they  were  bringing  in  replace- 
ments or  bringing  in  the  men  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  the 
carpenters  and  that  we  were  expected  to  supervise  the  work.  Our 
answer  was  that  that  was  against  the  orders  of  our  union.  We  were 
instructed  not  to  do  that  and  wouldn't  be  able'  to  comply  with  their 
instructions.  So  we  were  given  our  checks  and  asked  to  leave  the 
premises. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  were  your  earnings  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Becktel.  $167  a  week,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  McCanx.  How  many  years  had  you  worked  for  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  Well,  are  you  dating  from  the  time  of  the  1945  strike  ? 
We  were  put  off  the  pay  roll  at  that  lime. 

Mr.  McCann.  Leave  out  the  strike  period.  How  long  consecutively 
had  you  been  an  employee  there? 

Mr.  Becktel.  I  believe  since  about  1931  or  1932, 1  am  not  just  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  requested  to  do  any  work  yourself  on 
a  hot  set?  You  were  requested  to  take  the  replacements  that  came 
in  after  the  carpenters  were  allowed  to  go  and  direct  their  activities. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Were  you  a  member  of  local  946  ? 

Mr.  Becktel.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  your  connection  then  was  severed  because  you 
refused  to  direct  their  activities? 

Mr.  Becktel.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  there  anything  else  from  anyone ?  Any  questions? 
That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCausland  from  Universal. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  yoi4  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  McCauslaxd.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALFRED  H.  McCAUSLAND,  LABOR  RELATIONS  MAN- 
AGER, UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS,  STUDIO  CITY,  CALIF. 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  McCauslaxd.  Alfred  H.  McCausland,  4236  Gentry  Avenue, 
Studio  City. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  McCausland,  vour  telephone  number,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  IMcCauslaxd.   Sunset  1-9080. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  McCauslaxd.  I  am  employed  by  Universal  International 
Studios,  labor  relations  manager. 

JNIr.  McCaxx.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  operations  at  Universal 
Studios  on  September  23,  1946  ? 

Mr.  McCauslaxd.   Mr.  Cliff  Work. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  he  present  ?  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
was  discharged  on  that  day,  as  I  recall,  "I  was  told  to  gel  off  the  lot," 
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and  I  think  also  by  Mr.  Djerf,  that  you  were  their  immediate  super- 
ior.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCauslaxd.  I  was  not  their  immediate  superior,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Well,  now,  you  were  DeLuca's  superior,  is  that  it, 
over  him  ? 

Mr.  jNIcCausland.  .  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  the  testimony  is  that  they  were  instructed 
to  call  carpenters  in  and  ask  them  to  work  on  hot  sets  and  if  they  didn't 
work  on  the  hot  sets,  they  were  to  get  their  pay.  Were  you  familiar 
with  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.   I  was. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  the  testimony  this  morning  was  that  Mr. 
DeLuca  said  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  above  liim  and  Mr.  Murphy  above 
him  and  then  Mr.  Work. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  jNIcCausland.  Well,  if  I  can  clear  it  up  for  you,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  we  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  McCausland,  Mr.  Work  was  the  general  manager  of  our  studio. 
Mr.  Martin  Murphy  was  the  studio  manager  and  production  manager. 
Mr.  Winter  was  assistant  production  manager.  Mr.  Morris  Nelson 
is  the  superintendent  of  construction,  Mr.  Don  DeLuca  was  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  construction. 

Mr.  McCann,  All  right,  I  think  that  is  far  enough.  Now,  then, 
will  you  tell  us  from  whom  you  received  instructions  with  respect  to 
having  the  men  assigned  to  do  work  on  hot  sets? 

INIr.  McCausland.  I  believe  I  attended  a  meeting — you  are  referring 
to  the  September  23  date,  sir  ? 

Mr.  McCann.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  On  the  testimony,  I  don't  know  about  this  "believe*' 
business.  They  did  or  they  didn't.  If  they  attended  a  meeting,  they 
know  whether  they  attended  a  meeting, 

]Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  attend  a  meting  of  the  bargaining  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  attended  the  meeting  at 
that  time 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  If  you  are  not 
sure,  you  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  We  don't  want  a  lot  of  guess 
work. 

]\Ir.  ]McCausland.  Mr.  Kearns,  there  were  several  meetings  going  on 
at  that  time. 

ISIr.  Kearns.  Even  if  a  fellow  21  years  of  age  went  down  to  a  meet- 
ing, he  ought  to  know  whether  he  went  to  the  meeting  or  not. 

Sir,  McCann.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  bargaining  committee 
representing  Universal  Studios  that  laid  the  plans  for  this  September 
23  incident? 

Mr.  McCausland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.   Who  represented  Universal  Studios  there? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Mr.  Work. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  Mr.  Work  issue  orders  to  you  as  to  what  you 
should  do  with  respect  to  laying  men  off  who  didn't  work  on  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  He  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  were  your  instructions  that  you  received 
from  him? 
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Mr.  McCausland.  Instructions  were  to  assign  the  men  to  the  sets 
that  were  made  hot  by  the  946  steward,  and  if  they  refused  to  perform 
the  work,  to  dismiss  them  for  refusing  to  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  in  your  studio  that  a  special  hot  set  was  made 
up  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  carpenters  to  it  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  There  was  a  set  made  hot  by  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  isn't  what  I  mean,  though,  but  did  you 
arrange — did  you  order  the  gentlemen  below  you  to  create  a  set  which 
would  be  hot  so  that  you  could  assign  these  men  to  it  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Mj^  recollection  of  that  is  that  there  was  a  set 
that  needed  some  work  that  would  be  done  by  carpenters  for  trim, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  work  on,  and  that  set  was  made  hot  as 
soon  as  we  assigned  the  men  by  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Is  that  set  12  that  has  been  referred  to  in  this  testi- 
mony ? 

]Mr.  McCausland.  You  mean  stage  12,  sir  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  whatever  you  call  them  out  there. 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  recall  stage  17.     I  don't  recall  stage  12. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  point  I  am  getting  at,  and  I  think  you  can  answer 
this  question  re^'ardless  of  what  set  it  was  or  anything  else.  In  your 
particular  studio  when  you  received  these  instructions  from  your 
superior,  did  you  have  a  set  that  was  hot  to  put  the  men  on  or  did 
you  have  to  make  the  set  hot  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  carpenters? 

Mr.  McCausland.  We  had  to  assign  them  to  a  set  to  do  trim  work 
which  the  set  erectors  had  worked  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  That's  not  answering  my  question.  Did  you  make 
it  hot  for  yourself  for  them  to  go  on,  or  was  it  hot  already  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  No  ;  we  did  not  make  a  set  hot. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  received  these  orders,  tell  us  exactly  what 
you  did  with  respect  to  your  orders  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  went  to  the  construction  department  in  the 
morning  and  told  Mr.  DeLuca,  our  assistant  superintendent  of  con- 
struction there,  to  assign  946  carpenters  to  a  set  to  perform  this  work, 
as  he  knew  the  men,  the  crews,  and  for  him  to  make  the  assignments. 
He  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that  the  men  refused  to  do  the  work. 
I  then  told  him  that  the  men  would  have  to  leave  the  premises,  and  I 
ordered  their  checks  made  up  and  requested  them  to  leave  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  their  checks  made  up  before  the  men 
refused  to  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ask  him  to  assign  every  member  of  946  to 
that  set  during  the  course  of  the  clay  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  they  all  refuse  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  were  all  given  their  checks  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  They  were  all  tendered  to  them,  anyhow. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  do  the  same  thing  with  the  painters  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  painters 
it  was  a  different  man  who  was  given  the  assignment. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  in  that  way,  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  days,  you  got 
rid  of  all  of  the  CSU  men  in  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  As  I  recall  it,  it  all  happened  in  1  day,  the  23d. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  the  23d? 
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Mr.  McCausland.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  did  you  let  go  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  would  say  approximately  75  or  80. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  many  painters  did  you  let  go? 

Mr.  McCausland.  About  30  or  40. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  have  an  understanding  with  the  lATSE 
that  thej^  were  to  furnish  men  immediately  to  carry  on  with  this  work  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  didn't  have  any  understanding,  but  I  under- 
stood that  as  soon  as  these  men  stopped  doing  the  work,  we  assigned 
the  set  directors  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  that  understanding,  and  from  whom  did  you 
get  that  understanding  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  am  not  sure.    I  imagine  it  came  from  INIr.  Work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Work  gave  you  the  orders  in  the  first  place,  and 
Mr.  Work  instructed  you  then  that  as  these  men  left  vou  were  to  assign 
lATSE  men  to  do  that  Avork? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  Mr.  McCausland  here,  I  think,  is  public 
relations  man,  more  tlian  a  production  man.    Isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McCausl/\nd.  Labor  relations  and  personnel. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Doesn't  the  production  manager  get  more  of  this  than 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  The  production  manager  was  in  on  the  meetings, 
too. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  knows  more  about  it  than  you  do  ? 

j\Ir.  McCausland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  They  say  Mr.  Walsh  is  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Get  him  in  town. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Work,  rather. 

Mr.  Price.  He  is  no  longer  with  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCausluVNd.  He  is  no  longer  with  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  don't  know.    He  lives  out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  have  him  located  if  possible.  We 
will  have  Mr.  Work  here.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  this 
gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  the  managing  head  of  Universal  here  now  ? 

Mv.  McCausland.  Mr.  William  Goetz. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  better  have  him  drop  in,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  By  Mr.  Cobb:  Did  the  carpenters  leave 
the  lot  voluntarily  or  were  the}-  told  to  get  off  the  lot  ? 

Mr.  McCausland.  They  left  the  lot  voluntarily. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  weren't  they  instructed  to  get  off  when  they  were 
paid?. 

Mr.  McCausland.  They  were  told  to  leave  the  premises  for  refusing 
to  perform  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  the  replacements  that  took 
theii'  jobs? 

Mr.  McCausland.  I  imagine  our  pay  roll  records  would  show  that, 
sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  these  records  show  their  social  security  numbers 
and  where  issued? 

Mr.  McCausland.  Every  man's  record  shows  his  social  security 
number. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  asking 
the  questions  as  they  come  up.    That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  i\Ir.  YanKeuren. 

Mr.  IvEARNS.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help- you  God? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  SUTTON  VAN  KEUEEN,  STUDIO  MANAGER, 
HAL  KOACH  STUDIOS,  WEST  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaistn.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  VANKEURE>r.  Sidney  Sutton  VanKeuren,  542  Dalehurst  Ave- 
nue, West  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Arizona  3-6774. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  Hal  Roach  Studios? 

]SIr.  VanKeuren.  Studio  manager. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position,  sir  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  About  14  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  studio  manager  on  September  23, 1946  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  believe,  that  on  that  day 
Hal  Roach  studios  assigned  all  of  the  carpenters  and  members  of  946 
to  hot  sets  and  then  they  were  discharged.    Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  They  were  asked  to  leave  the  premises ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  was  the  same  thing  done  with  the  painters  on 
the  same  clay? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  The  same  thing  on  the  same  clay. 

!Mr.  ]McCann.  Were  you  the  one  who  issued  those  orders  ? 

]SIr.  VanKeuren.  I  issued  the  instructions ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  whom  did  you  issue  them? 

^Ir.  VanKeuren.  The  carpenter  foreman  and  painter  foreman. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  the  carpenter  foreman? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Mr.  Art  Djerf. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  when  was  it  decided  on  that  you  should  issue 
these  orders,  sir  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Two  or  three  days  prior  to  September  23.  I 
wouldn't  be  sure. 

Mr.  ]McCann.  Was  that  decided  on  in  a  conference  where  you  were 
present  with  Mr.  Mannix? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.   You  were  not  present? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  No,  sir. 

yiv.  McCann.  Who  attended  that  conference,  sir? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  I  believe  our  Mr.  Fouse  attended  that  meeting. 

^Ir.  McCann.  But  you  gave  the  orders  to  the  carpenter  foreman 
and  to  the  painter  foreman? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.   Yes. 

]Mr.  McCann.  You  received  your  orders  from  Mr.  Fouse  ? 

]Mr.  VanKeuren.  No :  ]\Ir.  Fouse  didn't  give  me  orders.  He  brought 
me  the  opinion  of  the  labor  committee,  which  we  in  turn  reviewed 
before  a  committee  of  our  own  executives,  and  made  a  decision. 
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Mr.  McCann,  Do  you  now  have  the  opinion  of  the  hibor  committee? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  I  had  the  op)inion  at  that  time,  sir. 

]Mr.  McCanx.  I  should  like  for  you  to  produce  it  for  our  record. 

]\Ir.  VanKeuren.  It  was  not  in  writing. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not  in  writing? 

IMr.  VanKeuren.  Xo. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Read  back  the  answer  that  was  given  a  moment  ago, 
please,  sir. 

(The  record  was  read.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Wasn't  that  opinion  in  writing? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  mean  that  he 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Verbally  brought  it  to  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Verbally  brought  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  you  reviewed  that  with  whom? 

]\Ir.  VanKeuren.  With  an  executive  committee  at  our  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  on  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Mr.  Warren  Doane,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Fouse,  and 
myself. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  you  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  plan  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  labor  committee  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren,  Yes ;  we  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Hal  Eoach  had  no  part  in  that? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Mr.  Hal  Roach  was  not  to  my  knowledge  con- 
tacted at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  opinion  brought  to  you  was  that  on  the  23d 
of  the  month  all  of  the  studios  should  call  in  the  carpenter  people, 
assign  them  to  hot  sets  and  let  them  go  when  they  refused  to  do 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  what  you  approved  of  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  That's  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  did  the  same  with  the  painters  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  And  other  CSU  members  ? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  No  ;  just  the  carpenters  and  painters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  then  have  an  understanding  or  were  you 
advised  of  what  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  lATSE  to 
take  the  place  of  the  carpenters  and  the  painters? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  Well,  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Fouse  that  we 
should  assign  set  erectors  to  the  work  that  the  carpenters  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  had  you  been  informed  as  to  who  Avas  to  take 
the  place  of  the  painters? 

Mr.  VanKeuren.  I  don't  recall  whether  I  was  at  that  time  or  not, 
Mr.  McCann. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Fouse,  please. 

IMr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swoar  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Fouse.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ORVILLE  FOTJSE,  LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER, 
HAL  ROACH  STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  FousE.  Orville  Fouse,  5961  Guthrie  Avenue. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  No  telephone. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  phone  ? 

My.  Fouse.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  By  that  do  you  mean  it  is  unlisted? 

Mr.  FousE.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.    I  mean  that  I  can't  get  one. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  just  wanted  to  protect  you  by  asking  that  question. 
What  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  with  Hal  Roach? 

Mr.  FousE.  Labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  FousE.  Since  January  1946. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  did  you  do  before  that,  sir  ? 

]Mr.  FousE.  I  was  in  the  Army. 

Mr,  McCaxx.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  ? 

]Mr.  FousE.  Five  years. 

Mr.  ]McCaxx.  What  did  you  do  before  you  went  into  the  Army? 

]Mr.  FousE.  I  worked  at  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Were  you  an  associate  of  Mr.  Pat  Casey  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  Mr.  Pelton. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Pelton? 

Mr.  FousE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  line  of  work  did  you  do  for  the  association  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  Handled  statistics  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  contracts 
and  negotiating  labor  contracts. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  you  were  the  representative  of  Hal  Roach 
studios  in  the  conferences  which  were  held  on  September  11  and 
thereafter  with  respect  to  the  ultimatum  that  had  been  rendered  by 
the  CSU,  the  carpenters  ? 

]Mr.  FousE.  Yes ;  I  was  present  at  all  those  meetings. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  were  present  at  all  the  meetings.  Now,  when 
the  ultimatum  was  received,  how  long  did  you  sit  in  session  after  Mr. 
Cambiano  and  the  carpenters  had  left  the  room  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  exactly  what  meetings  you 
are  referring  to. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  am  referring  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  ultimatum 
was  given. 

Mr,  FoTJSE.  May  I  have  the  date  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  September  11,  1946. 

Mr.  FousE.  I  was  present  at  that  time  at  that  meeting,  yes ;  and  may 
J  have  the  question  again  ? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  did  the  meeting  last  after  the  representa- 
tiA^es  of  the  carpenters  had  gone  ? 

Mr.  Fouse.  I  imagine  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
during  that  hour  ? 

Mr.  Fouse.  Well,  I  don't  recall.  I  think  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Were  minutes  kept  of  that  meeting? 
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Mr.  FousE.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  the  secretary?  I  Troiiki  like  to  have  the 
minutes  produced  of  all  of  the  meetings 

Mr.  Kearns.  September  11. 

Mr. McCann.  September  11  meeting.    Minutes  were  kept,  you  say? 

Mr.  FousE.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  should  like  to  have  the  minutes  of  that  meeting 
and  of  all  of  the  other  meetings  that  were  held  up  to  the  23d. 

Mr.  Price.  Up  to  the  2od,  you  say  ? 

•INIr.  McCann.  Yes.  Was  there  a  court  reporter  present  at  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  FousE.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  a  secretary  who  addressed  the  chair  and 
who  made  minutes  while  vou  were  there  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  Mr.  Clarke!^ 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  Mr.  Vic  Clarke  is  present,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Price,  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  when  it  was  decided  on  unified 
action  with  respect  to  the  carpenters  and  painters '. 

Mr.  Fouse.  There  was  discussion  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued. 
As  Mr.  Mannix  brought  out,  it  Avas  a  round  table  discussion  entered 
into  by  everybody.  What  came  out  of  that  was  a  policy  that  we 
deemed  advisable  to  pursue.  I  took  that  policy  back  to  my  prin- 
cipals and  conveyed  it  to  them.  AVe  in  turn  held  a  meeting  and  con- 
ference on  it  and  decided  that  at  such  a  time  tiiat  we  got  up  to  that 
type  of  work  Avhere  the  trim  had  to  be  put  on  the  set,  we  would  have 
caipenters  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  all  seemed  to  have  reached  the  same  situa- 
tion on  the  23d  of  September,  didn't  j^ou  I 

Mr.  Fouse.  I  believe  ours  was  around  the  25th. 

Mr.  McCann.  Around  the  25th,  and  were  all  of  your  carpenters — 
did  3''ou  instruct  the  gentleman  who  just  left  the  stand,  your  labor 
relations  manager,  to  call  in  all  of  the  carpenters  and  assign  them 
to  a  hot  set  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  I  am  the  labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  just  left  the  stand? 

Mr.  P'ousE.  Mr.  VanKeuren. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  instruct  him  that  he  was  to  assign  the  car- 
penters to  the  hot  sets  I 

Mr.  FouSE.  I  advised  him  as  to  Avhat  the  policy  was  that  we  decided 
to  pursue.  We,  in  turn,  came  out  with  the  decision  collectively  that 
we  would  do  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  so  informed  him  as  his  superior,  and  it  was 
done  ? 

Mr.  FousE.  He  is  my  superior. 

Mr.  MgCann.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  getting  you  gentlemen  mixed  up. 
I  thought  that  the  superior  went  to  the  conference.  You  advised 
him  and  he  gave  the  orders? 

Mr.  Fouse.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  glad  to  get  you  men  straightened  out.  It  will 
save  me  a  lot  of  worry.     I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  sir. 
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Is  there  anybody  else  that  we  asked  to  be  here  to  answer  questions 
at  this  time?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
(Whereupon,  at  4 :  10  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  on  August  27, 1947.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   AUGUST   27,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  o2i,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  a  proposed  stipulation 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Cobb  by  Mr.  Price.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Price  to 
take  the  witness  stand  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEERY  PRICE— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  striking  out  of  the  stipulation  the  word 
"stipulation." 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Price  % 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  striking  out  "It  is  hereby  stipulated  as  follows." 
I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Price,  who  has  already  been  sworn,  to  read  that 
statement  into  the  record,  because  I  believe  that  it  may  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  further  testimony  on  the  particular  subject,  and  save  Mr. 
Cobb  from  putting  on  witnesses  to  establish  facts  which  are  admitted 
therein.     Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price  (reading)  : 

1.  On  September  11,  1946,  the  producers  were  notified  under  circumstances 
already  in  evidence  that  members  of  carpenters  local  946  would  refuse  to  work 
on  sets  constructed  on  stages  by  members  of  lATSE  on  or  after  September  12,  1946. 

2.  On  and  after  September  12,  1946,  the  producers  did  not  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  carpenters,  but  on  the  contrary  continued  to  allocate  to  lATSE 
members  the  work  of  erecting,  building,  or  constructing  sets  on  stages,  exclusive 
of  mill  and  trim  work. 

3.  Until  on  or  about  September  2.1,  1946,  the  producers  continued  to  allocate,  to 
men 'hers  of  local  946  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets  on  stages.  Tlie  carpenters  con- 
tinued to  do  such  work  on  sets  which  had  been  erected  prior  to  September  12.  1946. 

4.  On  and  after  September  12,  1946,  and  until  on  or  about  September  22,  1946,  in 
the  norma]  course  of  work  assignment,  some  carpenters  were  placed  on  work 
schedules  which  would  have  reqiiired  them  to  do  mill  or  trim  work  on  sets  erected, 
built,  or  constructed  by  members  of  lATSE  on  or  after  September  12.  All  or 
substantially  all  of  the  carpenters  so  assigned  refused  to  do  the  work,  and  for  that 
reason  were  separated  from  their  employment  or  directed  to  leave  the  studio. 

f).  By  September  22,  1946,  most  of  the  sets  on  studio  stages  which  had  been 
erected,  built,  or  constructed  by  members  of  lATSE  prior  to  September  12  had 
been  trimmed  and  completed. 
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Since  the  producers  had  continued  after  September  11  to  allocate  the  erection 
and  construction  of  sets  on  stages  (exclusive  of  mill  and  trim  work)  to  lATSE 
members,  most  of  the  sets  in  process  on  stages  in  the  studios  were  within  the 
terms  of  the  carpenters'  notice  of  September  11 ;  that  is,  in  the  language  which 
has  been  employed  here,  they  were  sets  which  the  carpenters  termed  "hot  sets." 

6.  Since  at  that  time  the  producers  were  still  allocating  mill  and  trim  work 
on  sets  on  stages  only  to  carpenters ;  and  since  the  carpenters  were  refusing  to 
do  such  work  on  sets  erected  and  constructed  by  members  of  lATSE ;  such  sets 
were  standing  incomplete  and  could  not  be  completed  while  such  situation  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Kahane  testified  at  the  hearings  before  the  unemployment  and  if 
called  would  testify  here  that  "We  (the  producers)  were  at  a  point  where  we 
had  to  either  close  down  the  studios  or  operate." 

7.  Sometime  between  September  17  and  September  22,  the  producers'  labor 
committee  recommended  to  the  producers  that  the  studio  cari^enters  all  be  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  hot  sets  to  do  trim  or  millwork  in  connection  therewith. 
All  of  the  major  studios  were  represented  on  the  committee  which  made  said 
recommendation ;  and  all  of  such  studios  accepted  it. 

8.  The  producers  did  not  in  general  or  as  a  policy  have  trim  or  millwork  done 
on  sets  on  stages  by  anyone  not  a  member  of  the  carpenters'  local  946  until  all 
or  substantially  all  of  the  members  of  that  local  had  left  the  lot  as  in  this  state- 
ment described. 

9.  The  recommendation  of  the  producers'  labor  committee  and  the  instructions 
given  to  the  supervisory  personnel  who  actually  activated  the  instructions  were 
not  to  "discharge"  the  workers,  but  upon  their  refusal  to  "request  them  to  leave 
the  lot  for  failure  to  do  assigned  work." 

10.  In  many  cases  these  instructions  were  not  followed  to  the  letter  by  super- 
visors, and  the  workers  at  some  levels  were  told  that  they  were  "laid  off,"  "fired," 
"dismissed,"  "terminated,"  and  so  forth. 

The  records  of  the  employers,  however,  in  general  bear  the  notation  "re- 
quested to  leave  the  lot  for  failure  to  do  assigned  work."  No  person  entitled  to 
severance  pay  on  discharge  received  it.  No  person  so  treated  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  workers  enrolled  in  group-insurance  programs  if  he  continued  to  tender 
his  premiums. 

11.  Mr.  Kahane  testified  at  the  hearing  with  respect  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and,  if  called,  would  testify  here,  that  by  the  processes  herein  de- 
scribed the  producers  intended  "to  clear  the  decks  of  all  men  who  refused  to 
work"  and  that  the  producers  "hoped"  the  men  would  refuse  to  work  "because 
if  you  had  some  of  the  men  doing  the  work  and  some  not — had  both  groups  in 
there — I  was  fearful  of  violence  in  the  studio." 

12.  The  procedure  as  followed  in  the  various  studios  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  decision  of  G.  L.  Funci,  referee  of  the  division  of  appeals  for  the  Los 
Angeles  district  of  the  department  of  employment.  State  of  California,  in  a  deci- 
sion of  May  13,  1947,  in  the  matter  of  the  claims  of  Marvin  Burman  et  al.  Said 
description  is  substantially  accurate : 

"The  claimants  whose  appeals  are  herein  consolidated  are  all  qualified  to 
work  as  journeyman  carpenters  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  On  the  day  they 
last  worked  prior  to  filing  their  claim,  they  were  assigned  by  a  superior  to  work 
in  their  trade  on  a  set  in  the  studio  of  the  particular  employer.  The  work  which 
they  were  requested  to  do  was  work  to  which  they  and  their  fellow  union  mem- 
bers were  given  the  exclusive  right  by  the  December  award.  As  an  example,  one 
group  of  carpenters  was  ordered  to  hang  a  door  on  a  set,  concededly  an  operation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'trim  work  on  a  set,'  as  used  in  the  December 
award,  allocating  such  work  to  the  cari>enters.  However,  the  work  they  were 
ordered  to  do  was  to  be  done  on  a  'hot'  set,  as  that  term  is  herein  defined.  On 
this  account,  the  claimants,  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  their 
union,  refused  or  failed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  do  the  assigned  work.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  in  most  cases,  the  claimants  were  instructed  by  superiors 
to  call  for  their  wages  at  the  proper  place  and  to  leave  the  employer's  premises, 
taking  their  tools  with  them.  None  of  the  claimants  have  worked  for  the  em- 
ployer since  that  time. 

"The  bulk  of  the  claimants  involved  in  this  case  were  separated  from  their 
work  in  the  mass  lay-off  of  September  23,  1946,  but  separations  prior  thereto 
followed  the  same  general  pattern.  The  events  leading  up  to  the  receipt  of  the 
final  check  and/or  notice  of  separation  varied  individually,  and  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  such  events  differed  as  to  each  claimant.  Thus,  some  were  ordered 
to  a  hot  set  immediately  on  reporting  for  work.  Others  were  engaged  in  other 
tasks  when  so  ordered.    Others  were  told  to  wait  in  the  studio  woodworking  mill 
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in  which  there  was  a  hot  set.  Others  were  merely  asked  whether  they  would 
work  on  a  hot  set.  Some  knew,  either  by  direct  knowledge  or  by  rumor,  that 
the  set  to  which  they  were  sent  was  hot,  or  suspected  it  because  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  ordered  to  it.  Others  were  told  that  the  set 
was  hot  by  management  representatives,  or  shop  stewards,  or  by  fellow  employees 
either  before  or  after  they  arrived  at  the  set.  Some  were  sent  to  a  set  in  groups, 
others  individually ;  some  were  individually  asked  to  work  thereon ;  others  were 
asked  in  groups  of  up  to  one  hundred  to  do  work  which  in  some  cases  could  have 
been  done  by  a  few  workers  in  a  few  hours.  On  some  sets,  management  repre- 
sentatives directed  work  to  be  done;  at  others,  they  merely  indicated  there  was 
Work  to  be  done  without  pointing  it  out.  On  some  sets,  the  work  to  be  done  was 
in  plain  sight ;  on  others,  there  was  no  visible  work  which  the  carpenters  could 
do.  In  some  cases,  the  workers  were  asked  by  a  shop  steward  whether  they  would 
work  on  a  hot  set.  In  others,  the  shop  steward  or  a  management  representative 
told  them  simply  go  to  'get  their  checks.'  In  one  situation,  a  shop  steward  told 
a  truck  full  of  workers  newly  arrived  at  a  stage  to  be  assigned  to  a  hot  set  not 
to  bother  to  get  off  but  to  go  to  the  pay  office.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  many  cases  the  supervising  personnel  who  gave  the  orders  or  made 
the  statement  or  requests  were  themselves  members  of  local  946  and  knew  them- 
selves to  be  subject  to  the  same  process.  In  many  cases,  there  was  an  outright 
refusal  to  do  the  work  expected  or  assigned,  but  in  many  others  there  was  only 
a  failure  to  take  up  the  work.  Sometimes  the  objection  was  raised  by  the  workers 
that  there  were  no  foremen  present  to  supervise  them  or  that,  as  mill  men,  they 
were  not  expected  to  work  on  sets,  or  did  not  have  the  necessary  tools  because 
they  did  not  need  such  tools  In  their  mill  work ;  or  that  as  permanent  construc- 
tion workers  or  workers  assigned  to  special  departments  in  which  there  was  no 
possibility  they  would  ever  have  to  do  'hot  work,'  they  should  not  have  been  asked 
to  do  said  work;  or  tliat  as  apprentices,  or  roofers,  or  joiners,  they  were  not 
qualified  to  do  tlie  work ;  or  that  as  foremen  or  other  supervisory  workers,  assign- 
ment to  the  work  in  question  was  a  demotion.  When  such  objections  were  raised, 
the  superior  present  merely  reiterated  the  order  or  shrugged  the  question  olf,  or 
said  nothing. 

"In  any  event,  each  of  these  claimants  was  actually  or  constructively  con- 
fronted in  one  way  or  another  with  the  alternative  of  doing  or  not  doing  work 
on  a  hot  set.  Put  in  another  way,  they  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  conform 
to  their  union's  officially  announced  orders.  Bach  actually  or  constructively  chose 
to  abide  by  the  union's  orders  knowing,  or  chargeable  with  knowledge  imputable 
from  the  circumstances,  that  his  choice  would  resvilt  in  separation  from  work. 
While  some  of  them  may  not  have  known  of  the  union's  ultimatum  to  the  pro- 
ducers establishing  the  union's  policy,  the  facts  establish  that  they  knew  or 
reasonably  should  have  known  that  there  was  a  controversy  involving  their 
employer  and  their  union  in  a  dispute  over  hot  set  work.  The  evidence  is  clear 
that  each  of  these  claimants  lost  his  work  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was 
faced  with,  and  made,  such  choice.  However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  claimants 
were  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  other  work  in  their  trade  to  which  they  luight 
have  been  assigned,  provided  it  was  not  on  a  hot  set.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
such  work  was  available  in  reasonable  quantity  in  the  particular  studio  at  the 
time  they  were  separated." 

That  concludes  the  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cobb  desires  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman — will 
you  keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Price — for  me  to  say  for  the  record 

Mr.  Cobb.  Let  everybody  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  he  refused  to  sign  the  proposed  stipulation  with 
Mr.  Price  because  it  is  an  argumentative  and  self-serving  statement  of 
the  motion-picture  companies,  and  he  now  asks  that  this  objection  be 
embodied  in  the  record.  Mr.  Cobb  asks  that  I  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  Was  the  procedure  followed  by  the  companies,  as 
shown  by  the  witnesses  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  typical  of  all 
the  companies  that  were  members  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Picture 
Producers,  except  for  minor  variations  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  suppose  that  would  be  a  reasonably  fair  statement.  It 
was  done,  as  I  have  just  read  in  the  statement.  All  of  these  studios, 
all  the  major  studios,  followed  the  practice  of  referring  the  men  to  the 
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hot  sets,  and,  when  they  refused  to  do  the  work,  of  asking  them  to  leave 
the  set  or  leave  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  yon  have  reference  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
carpenters'  union  and  the  painters'  union,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Price,  i^ll  the  members  of — yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  this  general  pattern  agreed  upon  in  advance  by 
the  several  companies?  I  think  you  have  so  answeied  in  your  state- 
ment there. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  I  stated  that  it  was  recommended  by  the  pro- 
ducers' labor  committee  to  their  respective  companies,  and  that  all  of 
the  companies  did  in  fact  follow  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  McCaistn.  Can  you  state  any  material  particular  in  which  any 
of  the  said  companies  varied  from  said  pattern? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  I  think  the  statement  that  I  have  read  shows  there 
were  a  great  many  detail  variations,  and  I  think  the  testimony  yester- 
day showed  that,  for  example,  the  Roach  Studio  did  not  refer  men  in 
large  groups  to  hot  sets  until  the  25th,  and  in  the  otlier  studios  it  was 
done  on  the  23d.     There  were  a  few  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  a  question  by  Mr.  McMahon :  Were  any  apprentices 
employed  under  a  union  agreement,  union  management,  Government 
contract  under  Public  Law  346,  on  September  23  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  He  refers  to  the  GI  bill  trainees. 

Mr.  Price.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Were  any  of  these  men  requested — if  so,  were  anj^  of 
the  men  requested  to  operate  on  the  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Obviously,  I  don't  know  if  I  don't  know  there  were  any 
there. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Price,  that  is  all  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Work  is  present,  from  Universal  Studios,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nohting  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Take  the  chair, 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLIFF  WORK,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE,  UNIVERSAL 
INTERNATIONAL  PICTURES,  VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Please  state  your  name  and  vour  address, 

Mr.  Work.  Cliff  Work,  13165  Magnolia  Boidevard,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  INIcCanx.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Sunset  2-68T0. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Work.  At  the  present  I  am  an  associate  executive  in  the  employ 
of  Universal  International  Pictures. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Where  were  you  employed  on  September  23,  1946  ? 

Mr.  Work.  At  Universal  Pictures. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Are  you  associated  with  the  operators  of  Universal 
Pictures  now? 

Mr.  Work.  As  an  associate  executive,  in  an  advisory  capacity.  At 
the  1946  period  I  was  vice  president  in  charge  of  production  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  studio. 
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Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  were  you  on  the  bargaining  committee  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  hibor  committee  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Price  here 
today  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  tliink  it  is  about  as  complete  a  report  of  what  tran- 
spired as  anyone  coukl  possibly  give. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  corroborate  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Work.  Fully.  As  to  my  knowledge  of  the  meetings  that  I  at- 
tended, and  the  operations  of  Universal  Studio ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  the  day  on  which  this  policy  was  finally 
determined  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  do  not.  As  I  have  not  been  active  for  the  past  year. 
This  is  my  first  active  meeting.  I  will  accept  whatever  dates  are  put 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCank.  Do  you  recall  after  this  ultimatum  of  September  11 
that  you  held  a  session  immediately  thereafter  for  an  hour  or  more, 
which  was  an  executive  session  of  your  group  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  whether  any  minutes  were  taken  of 
that  meeting? 

Mr.  Work.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  were  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
because  we  had  so  many  meetings  as  a  labor  group  and  discussed  so 
many  problems  of  laws  that  rarely,  if  ever,  did  we  keep  minutes  of  our 
labor  negotiations. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  those  meetings  did  Mr.  Brewer  sit  in 
at,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No  meeting  that  I  can  recall  with  our  labor  meeting, 
except  if  we  were  discussing  the  matter  that  pertained  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  particular  class  or  groups  at  some  particular  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  that.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  period 
between  September  11  and  September  23,  when  all  these  lay-offs  hap- 
pened, at  any  of  those  meetings  did  your  committee  confer  with  Mr. 
Brewer  and  Mr.  Walsh? 

Mr.  Work.  I  think  we  did.  We  sent  for  them  to  notify  them  we 
had  received  the  ultimatum,  and  wanted  to  know  what  they  would  do 
and  how  they  would  do  it,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  nei- 
ther Mr.  Walsh — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Brewer,  first.  Neither  Mr.  Brewer 
nor  Mr.  Walsh  wanted  to  go  forward. 

We  were  confronted  with  a  problem.  It  Avas  the  wish  of  some  of  our 
members  to  recommend  we  close  the  studios.  We  were  advised  legally 
if  we  were  to  close  the  studios  it  would  be  construed  a  lock-out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wait  a  minute.  Were  you  advised  the  lATSE  would 
so  consider  it  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  that  the  carpenters  would  consider  it  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Whoever  may  want  to  consider  it,  because  we  had,  as 
you  know,  45  or  50  different  unions  and  guilds. 

Mr.  McCann.  Weren't  you  told  by  Mr.  Walsh  at  that  time  that  if 
you  did  close  the  studios  that  he  would  stop  all  projectionists  through- 
out the  United  States,  so  you  wouldn't  have  any  theaters  in  operation  ? 
Mr.  Work.  No  ;  not  at  that  time. 
Mr.  McCann.  When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? 
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Mr.  "Work.  He  never  told  it  to  us  as  a  group.  There  was  inference, 
the  remark  had  been  made  prior  to  this  last  misunderstanding  in  the — 
I  think  the  '45  period. 

But  I  never  heard  Mr.  Walsh  or  any  of  his  representatives  ever  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  McCanx.  At  how  many  of  those  conferences  3'ou  had  between 
the  11th  and  the  23d  were  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Brewer  present? 

Mr.  Work.  I  hesitate  to  give  the  number,  but  I  imagine  we  had  one 
or  two  meetings  with  Brewer.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Walsh  was 
at  those  particular  meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  tr3dng  to  get  your  help  here  in  what  took  place. 
You  have  already  corroborated  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  Price. 
I  don't  want  to  Avaste  the  time  of  the  committee  by  repeating  the  mat- 
ters which  are  of  common  knowledge  now 

Mr.  Work.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  the  general  pattern  that  went  on.  I  wanted  to 
have  you  contribute  to  us  specifically  your  recollection  of  the  debates, 
and  arguments,  the  genesis  of  this  general  plan. 

Do  you  remember  which  one  of  you  proposed  this  general  plan  of 
the  hot  sets? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  the  hot  sets  came  from  the  carpenters.  They 
were  the  first 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  mean  the  carpenters,  now 

Mr.  Work.  You  mean  the  control  of  the  hot  sets  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  talking  about  the  genesis  of  the  plan  to  assign 
carpenters  to  hot  sets. 

Mr.  Work.  I  think  it  came  out  of  a  general  discussion  trying  to 
piecemeal  the  various  things  together. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  Constitution  came  out  of  a  general  discussion. 
The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  were  proposed  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  I  assume.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  we  accredit  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  whether  he  did 
it  or  not. 

I  think  a  thing  as  recent  in  history  as  you  have  just  mentioned 
that  somebody  there  had  an  idea  and  that  idea  was  acceptable.  "WTio 
proposed  the  idea  ? 

Mr,  Work.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say.  Please  bear  with  me.  We 
were  spending  8  to  10  hours  a  day  in  meetings  day  in  and  day  out 
for  a  period  from  5  to  6  months. 

I  never  made  notes  nor  did  I  think  they  would  ever  be  necessary. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know  now  you  had  that  experience  for  5  or  6 
months.  But  there  is  a  special  period  that  stands  out  as  clear  as  crystal 
here  between  the  time  you  got  the  notice  that  is  termed  an  ultimatum 
from  the  carpenters 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  time  that  you  consummated  a  retaliatory 
plan — is  that  a  sufficiently  accurate  description — to  meet  the  ulti- 
matum ?     We  have  those  two  things  within  a  period  of  12  days. 

What  I  want  you  to  concentrate  on  and  help  us  with  is,  Do  you  re- 
member— first,  I  will  ask  you — did  you  propose  the  plan  of  laying 
them  off? 

Mr.  Work.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  did  propose  the  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Work.  That  I  cannot  answer  truthfully.    If  I  could,  I  would. 

INIr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Our  meeting  was  limited  to  four  of  the  producers' 
group — Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Manix,  Mr.  Kahane,  and  myself.  Repre- 
senting the  producers,  there  was  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Pelton,  and  the  Lord 
knows  how  many  attorneys,  from  time  to  time.  It  would  be  very 
hard  for  me  to  say  which  one,  but  it  might  have  been  me,  because 
they  were  all  heated  discussions 

We  were  faced  with  great  problems,  especially  in  the  operation  I 
was  the  head  of.  We  had  a  pay  roll  of  500,000  to  600,000  a  week. 
We  had  all  of  our  contract  people  and  if  we  went  into  a  shut-down 
it  meant  that  every  one  of  our  term  contracts,  within  a  period  of  30 
or  60  days,  would  be  vitiated  or  people  would  be  able  to  go  elsewhere. 

It  meant  the  collapse  of  a  company.  It  was  very  dramatic,  very 
tense,  and  it  was  a  desperate  situation  in  which  we  tried  to  keep  our 
studios  open. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  I  realize  it  was  a  very  serious  problem  to  the  moving- 
picture  companies.  But  I  am  trying  to  get,  Mr.  Work,  from  the  rep- 
resentative men  who  were  present  at  that  meeting — we  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  out  who  was  the  daddy  of  the  idea — that  on  the  23d  or 
about  that  time  every  carpenter  and  every  painter  should  be  called 
in  and  assigned  hot  work,  and  then  told  to  get  off  the  premises  when 
they  didn't  do  it.     Somebody  was  papa.     Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Work.  I  can't  answer  that.  But  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Sorrell 
that  we  better  not  let  any  of  the  lA  group  do  any  of  the  work  while 
his  men  were  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  immaterial,  sir.  I  am  not  interested  in 
what  you  were  told  by  Mr.  Sorrell  at  this  time. 

I  am  interested  only  in  developing  what  took  place  there.  In  how 
many  of  those  daily  meetings  did  Mr.  Walsh  participate? 

Mr.  Work.  As  I  say.  Brewer,  I  think,  about  two.  Walsh  might 
have  been  at  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  they  contribute  to  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Very  little. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  little  is  what  I  want  to  know  about.  What  did 
he  say  ? 

Mr.  Work.  We  made  a  request  to  Brewer,  first,  and  then  I  think  to 
Walsh  and  Brewer,  if  they  could  furnish  us  carpenters  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

Walsh  wasn't  very  optimistic,  nor  was  Brewer,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  had  in  the  prior  trouble.  After  much  persuasion, 
bringing  out  how  many  were  affected  or  would  be  affected  by  a  com- 
plete shut-down,  they  took  it  back  to  their  group  and  ai3parently  talked 
it  out  with  their  various  locals. 

Roughly,  the  next  meeting  we  had  was  a  report  of  their  meeting  with 
their  representatives,  with  the  various  business  agents.  I  think  there 
was  a  little  conflict  or  a  little  misunderstanding  among  some  of  them. 

Finally  they  gave  us  notice  or  told  us  that  they  would  go  forward  if 
we  were  compelled  to — if  the  carpenters  refused  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  In  other  words,  tw^o  things  were  agreed  upon 
during  those  10  days,  that  you  were  almost  in  constant  session.  In  the 
first  place,  the  program  was  formulated  to  call  the  carpenters  and  all 
the  painters  in  and  ask  them  to  work  on  hot  sets,  and  when  they  refused 
to  tell  them  to  get  off  the  premises. 
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There  is  no  question  about  that  first  matter,  that  is  established. 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Second,  it  was  arranged  after  two  conferences  with 
Mr.  Brewer  or  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Walsh  that  the  lATSE  would 
provide  employees  to  take  their  places  ? 

Mr.  Work.  To  keep  the  studios  open ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  other  issues  were  discussed  at  these 
meetings  ? 

Ml-.  Work.  Well,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  I  don't  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression I  am  trying  to  evade  any  question. 

Mr.  McCann".  I  don't  think  you  are,  sir.  I  am  trying  to  ask  you  to 
help  out. 

Mr.  Work.  There  were  so  many  issues  of  operation  confronting  us 
at  the  time  that  we  were  dizzy.  We  were  in  a  tailspin.  We  were  try- 
ing to  negotiate  and  close  a  group  of  contracts  with  various  crafts. 
We  were  in  continual  meetings,  and  you  can  take  any  point  of  operation 
that  you  may  want  to — I  am  sure  at  somewhere  along  the  line  it  was 
discussed  either  pro  or  con. 

The  producers  were  never  in  complete  accord  on  anything.  It  is  a 
very  highly  competitive  industry.  There  was  as  much  disagreement 
among  our  group  as  to  operation  as  there  was  in  the  various  groups  of 
labor.     At  no  time  do  I  ever  think  we  were  unanimous  on  anything. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  unanimous  on  them,  but  you  went 
down  the  line  together  on  the  23d  matter  ? 

Mr.  Work.  We  would  discuss  a  plan.  After  all,  the  producers  as 
a  group  are  not  going  to  run  the  affairs  of  Universal.  I,  in  turn,  am 
responsible  to  a  president  and  he  to  a  board  of  directors  and  stock- 
holders. I  would  at  no  time  make  a  commitment  to  the  producers  as 
a  group — I  couldn't — that  we  in  any  way  would  be  bound  by  any 
decision. 

Our  meetings  were  discussions  of  problems,  approaches  to  problems. 
I  would  go  back  and  call  my  particular  cabinet  together,  discuss  it, 
and  tlien  possibly  communicate  by  phone  to  my  superior,  who  was  the 
president. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Work.  M.  J.  Blumberg,  the  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  was  he,  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes.  And  acquaint  him  with  what  was  contemplated, 
before  I  would  take  action.  Now,  I  had  full  and  complete  authority 
at  all  times,  but  never  did  I  wish  to  assume  that  because  I  always  felt 
there  was  too  much  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  me  this,  sir :  Were  there  concurrent  conferences 
going  on  in  New  York  among  the  presidents  that  was  keeping  pace 
with  your  conferences  here?  In  other  words,  were  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  labor  committee  who  had  presidents  in  New  York 
creating  a  policy  which  you  were  relating  individually  to  your  presi- 
dents in  New  York,  and  the  presidents  there  were  conferring  on  the 
issue,  so  as  to  give  their  judgment  back  to  you?  Were  you  working 
together  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  this  picture.  You  were  working  together 
in  Hollywood  as  a  quasi  harmonious  group.  You  might  have  had 
different  approaches  and  different  points  of  view.  You  were  working 
toward  a  program  that  might  be  acceptable  to  the  entire  producer 
group.  Was  that  same  thing  happeidng  in  New  York  among  the 
presidents  ? 
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]Mr.  Work.  I  am  sure  they  liad  meetings.  In  no  way  to  my  knowl- 
edge did  the  meetings  have  anything  to  do  with  onr  meetings,  I 
merely  kept  the  president  advised  as  to  the  progress,  because  we  were 
in  trouble  of — we  were  afraid  of  what  was  happening.  Further,  I 
doubt  if  there  are  many  presidents  in  New  York — I  say  this  respect- 
fully— that  are  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  production.  In  fact, 
there  are  very  few  executives  in  Hollywood  that  really  understand 
the  problems  of  production.  It  is  a  highly  complicated  business,  in 
which  operation  is  projected  over  a  long  period,  and  you  make  your 
commitments  and  you  are  confronted  with  the  starting  dates  of  the 
commitment  and  to  have  a  strike  on  your  hands  or  a  shut-down,  it  is 
a  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  more  complete  picture  with 
respect  to  the  organic  set-up  of  these  companies  at  this  critical  time 
in  their  career.     You  will  agree  with  me  it  was  a  critical  time? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  assume  from  what  you  have  said  your  sessions  ran 
about  8  hours  a  day  during  the  time. 

]Mr.  W^ORK.  For  a  long  period. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  the  11th  of  September  to  the  23d? 

Mr.  Work.  Prior  to  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Prior  to  that? 

]Mr.  Work.  You  can  go  back  6  months. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  During  that  period  of  time  we  have  had  testimony 
by  yir.  Mannix  that  he  communicated  with  his  president.  And  I 
am  not  sure,  I  think  by  others,  they  communicated  with  their 
presidents. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  I  realize  that  they  were  not  expert 
on  production,  as  you  men  are  experts  on  production  out  here.  But 
they  are  the  final  authorities  in  the  moving-picture  industry,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Work.  As  the  heads  of  their  companies. 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  Exactly.  Now.  did  the  heads  of  those  companies 
meet  concurrently  with  you  in  New  York,  to  get  reports  from  your 
group  day  by  day,  as  you  were  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  to  deter- 
mine a  production  policy? 

Mr.  AVork.  No. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  They  did  hold  some  meetings,  though,  that  you 
know  of. 

Mr.  Work.  In  the  regular  conduct — they  always  do  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  They  clid  hold  some  meetings  on  this  issue,  you  were 
satisfied  of  that? 

Mr.  Work.  They  must  have  done  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Didn't  your  own  president  tell  you  what  they 
discussed. 

Mr.  Work.  No;  because — he  would  tell  me  the  general  discussion. 
I  would  inform  our  president  what  I  thought  was  good  for  Universal. 
I  wasn't  interested  in 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  understand  that.  Let's  forget  that.  Yon  were 
informed  by  your  president  that  he  had  discussed  these  issues  with 
the  other  presidents  in  New  York  on  this  policy? 

Mr.  Work.  Very  rarely,  because  it  was  too  complex  to  discuss  over 
the  telephone. 
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Mr.  McCann.  There  weren't  but  12  or  15  days  involved  here,  the 
11th  to  the  23d,  and  I  understand  the  policy  was  formulated  on  the 
19th,  so  you  actually  had  a  very  vital  week  there,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Work.  If  you  are  confining  it  to  the  12-day  period,  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  I  possibly  had  one  or  two  conversations  with  the  presi- 
dent, merely  telling  him  what  we  were  doing ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  And  he  gave  his  approval  of  what  you  were  doing? 

Mr.  Work.  There  was  no  other  recourse.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  point  I  am  making  is  this :  Concurrently  with 
your  discussion,  which  I  understand,  came  off  about  the  19th  day  of 
September,  or  2  or  3  days  before,  the  men  were  all  laid  off  on  the 
23d,  was  there  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  presidents  that  day  and 
you  laid  your  plans  before  them  and  they  acted  on  them  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Work.  That  I  cannot  answer;  so  far  as  I  know  my  answer  is 
"No."  So  far  as  I  know  I  have  no  knowledge  there  was  any  such  meet- 
ing. I  was  in  no  way  in  communication  during  the  period  of  our 
discussions.  I  would  get  in  touch  with  him  late  at  night  after  our 
meeting  finished. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  a  wire  received  from  the  presidents 

Mr.  Work.  Not  by  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  saying  by  you.  Was  a  wire  received  from 
the  presidents  addressed  to  any  member  of  your  group  giving  their 
blessing  to  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  didn't  hear  about  it? 

Mr.  Work.  No, 

Mr.  McCann,  Mr.  Work,  when  you  called  New  York  to  talk  with 
your  president,  did  you  get  him  in  his  office  or  did  you  get  him  any- 
where else  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  would  either  get  him  at  his  office  or  his  apartment. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  a  regular  meeting  place  of  the  presidents  in 
New  York  City? 

Mr.  Work.  There  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  do  they  keep  minutes  of  their  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  would  presume  they  do.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  pretty 
thorough  man,  and  I  would  imagine  they  keep  those. 

Mr.  McCann,  I  just  wondered  whether  we  could  have  a  record  of 
the  meetings  of  the  presidents  of  the  producers  for  the  period  covered 
by  September  11  through  September  23, 

Mr.  Price,  I  will  see  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  covers  the  questions  I 
have  to  ask  Mr,  Work. 

No ;  I  have  another  series,    I  am  sorry. 

Mr,  Work,  we  are  advised  by  witnesses  who  came  before  us,  Mr.  Tom 
Hill,  Mr.  McCausland,  and  I  believe  Mr.  DeLuca  that  at  your  plant 
they  were  instructed,  and  it  came  back  ultimately  to  you,  as  I  remem- 
ber, that  on  a  special  day — the  23d — they  were  to  call  all  carpenters  in, 
assign  them  to  hot  sets  and  if  they  refused  to  work  they  were  to  be  told 
to  get  off  the  premises.    Did  you  issue  that  order  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes, 

Mr,  McCann.  Did  you  issue  the  same  order  with  respect  to  the 
painters  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McCanist.  And  that  was  the  same  order  issued  by  all  the  major 
companies  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  presume  the  same  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Work,  it  appears  about  this  time,  September  11  to 
23,  it  was  a  very  important  period  in  the  movie  industry.  We  have 
had  testimony  here  that  sounds  very  much  like  your  testimony.  It 
looks  like  to  me  now,  just  an  expression  of  form  here,  that  the  presi- 
dents in  New  York  were  very  glad  at  this  time  to  give  the  vice  presi- 
dents in  charge  of  operations  and  running  the  works  here  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  situation.  We  have  had  testimony;  where  other 
executives  here  called  the  presidents.  They  said,  "You  just  use  your 
own  judgment.    You  go  ahead." 

Mr.  Mannix  yesterday  in  his  testimony  said  he  called  the  president 
more  than  the  president  called  him,  because  he  would  call  up  to  get  a 
blessing  on  how  things  were  going  and  invariably  he  was  told  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  go  ahead. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  presidents  may  have 
gotten  together  and  decided  this  was  a  good  time  to  let  the  vice  presi- 
dents be  the  presidents? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  I  really  don't  think  so,  because  the  operation  has 
alwa3'"S  been  a  very  close  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  presi- 
dents were  located  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Work.  Two  or  three  or  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Work.  No  ;  I  think  the  presidents  realize — we  had  been  through 
this  for  over  2  years,  and  it  was  getting  tighter  and  tighter  and  tighter, 
and  they  realized  their  responsibility  to  their  group  or  to  their  board, 
and  my  reports  were  in  the  nature  to  advise  Mr.  Blumberg  so  he  would 
have  tiie  j^roper  information  to  deliver  to  his  board  meetings. 

There  was  nothing  that  he  could  do  about  it.  If  there  were  he  would 
have  done  it.  There  was  little  that  any  of  us  could  do,  even  though  we 
tried  and  hoped  to  be  able  to.  We  did  try  to  anticipate  what  was  going 
to  happen,  but  we  were  not  always  successful. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Well,  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  three-man  committee  that  came  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Work.  You  mean  the  first  one  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  I  could  understand  that,  because  it  was  a  very  con- 
fused issue.    The  whole  history  of  the  industry  is  a  confused  one. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  that.  Just  to  get  to  the  point,  were  you 
sitting  in  a  committee  when  the  interpretation  of  the  decision  was 
decided  upon  by  management  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  we  had  it  explained.    Yes ;  I  sat  in  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  management  determine  the  interpretation  or  did 
your  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  as  a  group,  they  took  it  point  by  point. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wlio  did? 

Mr.  Work.  The  producers,  as  a  group,  with  their  labor  representa- 
tives and  with  the  attorneys. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  where  did  the  final  decision  rest? 

Mr.  Work.  With  the  group.  We  were  finally  in  accord  on — al- 
though we  knew  it  was  trouble 
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Mr.  Kearns.  You  knew  it  was  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  we  knew  it  was  trouble, 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  management  then  made  the  decision  that  the 
three-man  committee  decided  in  their  directive  that  the  carpenters 
were  not  to  have  the  jurisdiction ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes ;  because  management  was  part  of  the  understand- 
ing at  the  Miami  conference  to  accept  that  directive. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  weren't  at  the  Miami  conference? 

Mr.  Work.  No;  but  as  the  result  of  the — even  the  directive  there 
was  a  misunderstanding,  and  at  one  of  our  meetings  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  decided  to  take  a  plane  back  to  Washington  that 
very  night. 

Mr.  Kearns.  From  where? 

Mr,  Work.  From  here,  from  Hollywood,  and  to  try  to  get  a  clari- 
fication of  the  directive. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  did  you  meet  with  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Mr,  Green. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  he  had  a  new  line  of  double  talk.  In  other  words, 
we  had  to  more  or  less  force  the  issue.  Mr,  Walsh  was  at  that  meet- 
ing.   Mr.  Hutcheson  didn't  care  to  come. 

We  weren't  very  welcome.  They  didn't  put  any  red  carpets  out 
for  us.  We  went  anyway,  trying  to  force  our  position,  a  clarification 
of  it,  so  we  wouldn't  violate  the  intent  of  the  Miami  conference  dur- 
ing the  time  the  committee  was  trying  to  clarify  the  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  would  have  happened,  do  you  think,  as  a  pro- 
ducer— you  may  or  may  not  answer  this  question — had  there  been  no 
directive  by  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Work.  We  would  have  continued  to  operate  by  appeasement 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  by  appeasing,  because  no  individual  pro- 
duced— I  am  speaking  now  as  an  individual  producer  or  company — 

Mr.  Keauns.  Your  individual  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No  individual  producer  has  strength  enough  with  the 
elements  he  has  to  work  with  to  combat  such  a  situation.  You  must 
understand  there  is  between  650  and  700  different  classifications  of 
work  in  a  studio, 

Mr,  Kearns.  I  can  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Work.  And  every  second  something  is  overlapping.  There  is 
about  700  too  many  titles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  personnel  roster 
of  a  studio  looks  like  the  telephone  directory.  Everybody  is  a  vice 
president  or  general  manager,  or  something  else. 

It  is  a  conflict,  it  is  nothing  but  conflict.  You  would  appease.  This 
was  no  plan.  It  was  impossible  to  project — although  you  project  a 
production  schedule  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance,  you 
couldn't  project  your  operations,  because  you  don't  know  what  your 
problem  was  today. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  think  the  decision  helped  clarify  the  situation? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  it  told  us  what  to  do,  but  I  was  quite  sure  it 
wouldn't  be  acceptable  to  the  men  that  it  affected. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  a  producer,  did  you  hate  to  see  these  carpenters, 
these  lay-off  men  and  these  men  of  skills  go  out  on  this  day,  Septem- 
ber 23? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  having  come  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks  and  having  been  part  of  labor  all  my  life  I  was  deeply  con- 
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cerned  with  all  that  it  affected.  I  hated  to  see  the  bitterness  and  the 
unrest  and  the  poisoning  in  the  minds  of  people  when  there  was  so 
much  there  for  all. 

I  regretted  it  sincerely,  so  much  so  that  that  is  why  I  am  on  more 
or  less  the  inactive  list.    I  just  wouldn't  go  forward  any  longer. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  intention  of  this  committee 
of  all  the  studios  to  keep  these  men  out  permanently  from  their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No.  We  always  fought  to  keep  them  in.  We  never  had, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  misunderstanding  about  dollars.  It  always  got 
to  the  point  of  who  was  going  to  do  it  to  who,  and  Avhy. 

The  working  conditions  we  tried  to  adjust.  What  difference  would 
it  make  to  a  producer  who  did  the  work  ?  We  were  in  no  way  involved. 
Some  of  our  top  executives  were  members  of  tlie  carpenters'  union. 
Al  Richards,  who  was  our  superintendent,  DeLuca 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  we  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  Work.  The  lA  never  objected  to  those  men  carrying  over  the 
operation  of  the  lot  for  a  long  period  there.    They  were  carpenters. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then,  Mr.  Work,  j^ou  go  on  record  to  say  then  when 
you  gave  the  orders  out  at  Univeisal  if  these  men  wouldn't  work  on 
certain  sets  they  would  have  to  be  paid  off  and  asked  to  leave  the  lot, 
and  your  word  was  the  final  word  ? 

]Mr.  Work.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  hold  nobody  else  responsible  in  your  company  ? 

:Mr.  Work.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Not  the  president? 

Mr.  Work.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  what  we  call  here  in  Hollywood  management 
that  is  represented  on  the  sod  here. 

Mv.  Work.  Yes.    You  mean  the  Producers  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't  take  joiiv  ultimatum  from  this  committee 
or  your  president  in  Washington,  you  made  the  decision. 

Mr.  Work.  We  discussed  a  plan  of  operation,  as  stated  in  the  state- 
ment. How  to  approach  a  problem,  which  way  you  could  go,  we  had — 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  anybody  from  closing  the  studio,  if  they 
wanted,  excepting  the  fear  of  being  charged  by  a  lock-out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  word  was  final? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  as  the  testimony  shows 
here,  are  rather  unique.  It  seems  through  the  testimony  of  others  it 
is  by  different  controls  for  others. 

Mr.  Work.  In  our  operation  I  was  responsible  to  the  president  who, 
in  turn,  was  responsible  to  the  board.  I  had  been  given  the  complete 
authority  to  go  forward. 

Mv.  Kearns.  You  didn't  have  to  ask  anybody  else. 

;Mr.  Work.  No. 

]\Ir.  Kearns.  Your  word  was  final  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  a  number  of  other  questions 
here.    I  M^onder  if  we  could  have  a  5-minute  recess. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection.    Five  minutes"  recess. 
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(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Work,  you  made  one  statement  here  before  the  recess  about 
being  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  I  took  it  from  that  that  possibly 
you  were  a  workingman  yourself  at  one  time  and  came  up  through  that 
channel. 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  I  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Naturally,  any  man,  I  think,  that  has  the  background 
of  having  worked  for  a  living  is  more  or  less  one  who  has  a  deep  spot 
in  his  heart  for  those  that  work,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  the  way  I  felt ;  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  then  you  went  on  to  reiterate  that  you  felt  so 
badly  because  of  the  decision  that  the  men  must  leave  their  jobs  and 
all  you  didn't  take  an  active  part  any  longer  in  it. 

Mr.  Work.  I  made  my  plans  to  withdraw.  I  couldn't  do  it  immedi- 
ately. I  made  my  plans  to  withdraw  from  an  executive  position  with 
that  complete  and  full  authority  and  responsibility.  As  I  said,  at  the 
beginning  I  was  vice  president  in  charge  of  production  and  general 
manager  of  the  studio,  which  I  got  it  on  both  sides.  I  didn't  feel  that 
I  had  the  strength.  I  thought  it  was  a  hopeless  cause  and  I  was  bettor 
satisfied  to  be  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Work,  this  is  rather  a  pertinent  question  I  wish 
you  would  answer :  Were  you  ever  reprimanded  by  the  management 
for  your  stand  in  fairness  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  Work.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  always  upheld  because  of 
the  consideration  for  labor.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so — without 
any  reflection  upon  any  other  company — it  was  my  recommendation 
that  brought  through  to  the  board's  approval  of  all  employees  of  Uni- 
versal that  were  in  the  armed  forces  and  received  25  percent  of  their 
compensation  during  the  period  they  were  in  the  armed  forces.  I 
think  Universal  was  the  company  who  owes  more  to  labor  as  a  whole 
than  any  other  company,  because  just  a  few  short  years  back,  in  1939,  we 
had  a  few  sheriffs  rehearsing  for  each  door,  and  it  was  with  the  help  of 
labor  and  all  branches  of  it  that  we  weathered  that  storm. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  now  that 
have  been  written  out  here.  I  am  hoping  we  can  finish  Mr.  Cobb's 
testimony  this  morning. 

I  think  it  must  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  approach  the  conclusion 
of  these  hearings  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentlemen  here,  the  press  especially 
since  they  asked  me  to  let  them  know,  there  will  be  no  night  session 
tonight,  so  they  can  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  McCann.  a  question  by  Mr.  Levy.  You  have  referred  to  the 
trip  to  Washington  after  Miami.  Don't  you  mean  that  the  Washington 
trip  was  undertaken  after  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  Work.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  the  Washington  meeting  with  President 
Green  was  prior  to  the  time  that  the  three-man  AFL  committee  ren- 
dered its  decision  on  December  26,  1945  ? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  correct.  The  trip  to  Washington  was  to  clarify 
the  directive  that  terminated  the  strike,  the  first  strike,  that  was,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  termination  was  set  upon. 
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We  had  a  wrangle  about  how  it  was  to  be  settled  and  we  went  back 
to  get  Mr.  Green,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  tell  us  what  the  intent  was  of  this 
directive. 

As  I  said  before,  he  couldn't  tell  us.  There  was  a  little  double  talk, 
and  I  had  to  ask  him  point  blank  the  directive  referred  to  the  fact: 
that  managment  could  or  the  statement  published  and  issued — I  forget 
the  text — but  roughly  that  management  could  employ  anybody  that 
wanted  to  be  employed,  but  it  was  meant  with  the  tongue  in  the  cheek 
and  we  tried  to  get  a  direct  statement.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Walsh 
was  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green  sort  of  raised  his  voice  a  bit,  and  I  turned  around  to  Dick, 
and  I  said,  "Dick,  what  would  happen  if  we  were  to  do  so  and  so?" 

And  Dick  said,  "I  guess  you  wouldn't  have  any  men." 

So  we  weren't  getting  a  very  clear  interpretation.  But  we  got  the 
general  idea ;  full  steam  ahead  with  the  emergency  brakes  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  ready  for  me  to  ask  these  other  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  McCann.  These  are  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobb.  From 
a  cursory  glance  you  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all  of  them.  Some  of 
them  I  think  are  rather  inappropriate.  I  am  going  to  read  them  to 
you. 

Were  Brewer  and  Walsh  asked  if  they  woud  relinquish  any  of  the 
disputed  work  in  order  to  keep  the  studios  open  ?  Xow,  that  is  after 
your  order  of  September  11,  the  ultimatum. 

Mr.  Work.  I  imagine  we  asked  them,  because  we  asked  them  so 
many  things.  In  fact,  that  is  all  we  ever  did,  was  ask.  I  wouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  we  said,  "Please  get  this  thing  straightened  out. 
It  is  terrible.  It  is  awful."  We  became  criers.  I  wouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  first  talk  with  Walsh  and  Brewer 
about  the  clarification  of  August  16,  1946  ? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  my  recollection  is,  when  we  received  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  three-man  committee  directive,  I  don't  think  Walsh  was 
at  the  meeting.  I  think  we  talked  with  Brewer  and  maybe  some  of 
his  local  men.    I  am  quite  sure  Walsh  wasn't 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  where  you  were  and  who  was  there 
when  you  talked  with  Brewer  about  that  clarification? 

Mr.  Work.  I  imagine  it  would  have  been  at  the  producers.  We  had 
two  places  of  meeting.  One  was  in  Beverly  Hills  and  one  was  in  the 
Producers  Association.    I  ima«gine  that  meeting  was  at  the  Producers 

I  don't  see  any  question  there.  I  will  ask  the  question  I  asked  you 
Association. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Brewer  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  really  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  said  you  wished  to  avoid  a  lock-out  by  the 
program  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  him  to  define  a  strike  and 
a  lock-out.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  is  completely  irrelevant,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  question.  I  think  definitions  are  a  little 
out  of  keeping  here. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  "mill  work"  as  used  in  the  December  26, 19^5, 
decision  and  in  your  recent  agreement  with  the  so-called  set  erectors? 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  working  condi- 
tions and  definitions  of  the  various  classifications  of  work  offliand. 
After  all,  millwork  is  commonly  termed  "woodwork"  that  goes — that 
is  built  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  in  the  agreement  between  the  producers  and 
the  lATSE  and  MPjNIO— will  someone  tell  me  what  MPMO  means? 

Mr.  Levy.  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators'  Union. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  agreement  was  entered  into  the  15th  day  of 
August  19-17.    Article  II  says : 

The  producer  will  employ  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  erection  of  sets 
on  stages  (except  all  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages)  and  for  the  mak- 
ing or  running  repairs  in  the  taking  and  recording  of  sound  motion  pictures 
(as  all  such  work  is  determined  to  be  within  the  union's  jurisdiction  by  the 
decision  of  the  executive  council  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  dated  December  26,  1945,  and  attached  as  exhibit  A)  only  workei'S  who 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  the  union  and  the  union  will  furnish  competent 
men  to  perform  the  work  and  render  tlie  services  required  by  the  producer  at 
such  rates  and  under  such  conditions  as  are  herein  provided  for  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

I  don't  see  any  question  there.  I  will  ask  the  question  I  asked  you 
before,  and  I  thought  it  went  before  this ;  it  was  on  top  of  it. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  millwork  on  sets  and  stages  as  used  in  the 
December  2(),  1945,  decision  and  in  your  recent  agreement  with  the 
so-called  set  erectors  ?     Iwill  ask  that  again. 

Mr.  Work.  We  w^ere  under  the  impression,  if  my  memory  ser^^es  me 
correctly,  that  millwork  was  trim,  such  as  your* framework  around 
your  doors,  your  doors  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  present  in  the  conference  with  Walsh  and 
Brewer? 

What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Cobb  ? 

Mr.  CoBB.  Between  the  11th 

Mr.  McCann.  Between  the  11th  and  the  19th  of  September  1946. 

Mr.  Work.  I  would  imagine  that  called  for  a  complete  representa- 
tion from  all  studios.  I  would  think  that  every  studio  must  have  been 
represented  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  With  the  usual  bargaining  committee? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  lawyers? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  so  forth? 

JNIr.  Work.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  that  the  committee  had  been  meeting  for 
many  months.  Please  state  how  many  meetings  you  had  held  after 
July  2,  1946. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]\fr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  And  shotild  be  secured  from  someone  else.  He 
couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Work.  We  were  negotiating  all  during  that  period  with  one 
craft  or  the  other,  and  somewhere  there  is  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
meetings,  because  Mr.  Casey  or  ]Mr.  Pelton — they  were  always  in  at- 
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tendance,  or  the  attorne^^s  were  there.     There  wasn't  a  day  or  a  night, 
hardly,  that  went  by,  there  wasn't  some  meetino-. 

Mr.'  Cobb.  Mr.  Cl'iairman,  may  I  state  the  purpose  of  this  question? 
It  has  been  shown  by  all  the  witnesses  that  no  minutes  were  kept  of  the 
meeting  on  the  11th  or  any  of  the  meetings  subsequent  to  the  11th.  If 
that  had  been  the  rule,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  minutes  were 
kept  of  the  preceding  meetings  of  similar  character. 

The  question  is  to  ascertain  from  this  witness  what  meetings  he 
attended  where  Mr.  Walsh  or  Mr.  Brewer  were  present,  so  that  we  may 
develop  for  the  evidence  what  occurred  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
companies  and  the  lA  prior  to  September  11,  the  date  of  the  so-called 
ultimatum  from  Mr.  Cambiano,  and  subsequent  to  July  2,  the  date  of 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  Avith  the  carpenters. 

Mv.  Kearns.  Mr.  Cobb,  I  have  requested  the  minutes.  If  they  are 
available,  I  imagine  the  counsel  will  secure  them. 

Mr.  Price.  You  asked  for  the  minutes  between  the  11th  and  the 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  28d. 

Mr.  Price.  The  23d.  They  are  being  prepared.  They  are  making 
copies. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Cobb,  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  for 
the  witness  here,  who  has  stated  very  definitely  that  he  sort  of  with- 
drew from  an  active  part  in  it  after  the  23d,  and  probably  has  for- 
gotten a  lot  about  the  negotiations  from  that  time,  to  be  nailed  down 
to  a  date  here  when  it  will  be  shown  in  the  minutes  when  they  are  put 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Chairman,  }ou  have  asked  for  the  minutes  subsequent 
to  September  11 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  asked  from  the  11th  to  the  23d,  too. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  are  asking  for  the  minutes  or  the  facts  from  July  2, 
1046,  up  to  September  11. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  are  asking.     But  I  haven't  asked. 

Mv.  Cobb.  I  am  requesting  you  ask. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  wouldn't  make  a  decision  now.  I  would  have  to 
think  it  over,  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb.  May  the  record  show  that  is  our  request  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  jNlr.  Work,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  mine. 
From  the  time  of  the  December  directive  in  191:5  to  the  time  you  ceased 
to  be  active  as  the  manager  of  the  production  department,  did  you 
have  frequent  conferences  with  the  bargaining  committee  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  representatives  of  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Work.  I  was  a  member  of  the  labor  committee  at  that  particular 
time.  And  originally  the  labor  committee  consisted  of  four,  and  about 
that  time  we  expanded  it  to  take  in  every  studio. 

We  had  a  full  and  complete  agenda  of  meetings  with  every  craft, 
writers,  readers — story  analysts,  pardon  me — every  craft  that  3^011  can 
think  of.  AVe  had  a  backlog  of  them.  I  think  the  agenda  of  the 
various  meetings  can  show  we  were  tied  up  3,  4,  5,  6  days  a  week. 

So  that  we  were  disciissing  and  negotiating  with  all  groups,  because 
we  had  nothing  but  trouble,  work  stoppages.  We  had  to  have  a 
committee  to  do  nothing  but  sit  by  on  the  lot,  on  our  own  lot,  for 
work  stoppages,  trouble  shooters  to  go  here,  to  go  there,  because  when 
you  have  five  or  six  companies  shooting,  with  a  lot  of  2,000  or  3.000 
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people  employed,  to  shut  down  for  an  hour  or  2  hours  with  a  high- 
price  crew  was  a  very  costly  operation.  So  we  would  send  out  trouble 
shooters. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  was  driving  at,  Mr.  Work — and  I  am  not 
trying  to  cut-off  your  testimony — was  the  fact  that  this  labor  com- 
mittee had  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  unions  constantly 
throughout  this  period,  and  that  there  were  meetings  with  carpenters. 

Mr.  Work.  I  would  presume  they  came  up,  the  CSU,  they  had  their 
alternates. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  us  say  the  CSU.  With  the  CSU  group  and  with 
the  lATSE  groups,  that  were  very  frequent  covering  that  whole 
period  ? 

Mr.  Work.  That  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  right,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  we  want  more  detailed  information,  I  think  we 
should  get  it  through  the  records.  I  am  not  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  he  recall  from  memory  at  what  time  any  particular  group 
was  there. 

The  only  meetings  we  have  asked  you  about  specifically  were  those 
between  September  11  and  19. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  questions  I  have  had  to  read  to  get  some 
understanding  of  what  they  are  about. 

By  the  decision  of  December  26,  1945,  the  following  work  was 
given  to  the  carpenters : 

Section  1.  All  trim  and  millwork  on  sets  and  stages. 

Section  2.  All  millwork  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  studios. 

Please  give  your  interpretation  of  section  1,  which  relates  to  mill- 
work  on  sets  and  stages. 

Mr.  Work.  Millwork — that  is  my — I  am  not  a  practical  man  when 
it  comes  to  the  building  of  it.  My  interpretation  of  that  would  be, 
mill  work  would  be  trim,  doors,  windows,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCann.  Section  2,  with  relation  to  millwork  and  carpen- 
ter work  in  connection  with  studios. 

Mr.  Work.  Well,  if  you  said  "all  millwork  and  carpenter  work," 
then  again  it  becomes  the  double-talk  issue.  The  carpenter  work  is 
classified  as  set  erection,  and  the  set  erection  is  classified  as  carpenter 
work. 

Mr.  McCann.  My  dear  sir,  I  can't  help  you  any.  I  am  just  reading 
from  the  directive. 

Mr.  Work.  So  it  would  all — I  would  naturally  say  that  it  has  the 
two — carpenter  work  with  the  woodwork.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  I  were  to  look  from  the  set  erection  point,  I  would  say  the  same 
thing. 

Mr,  Kearns.  As  Shakespeare  would  say :  "To  do  or  not  to  do." 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  all  the  questions  that  have 
been  submitted. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Work,  I  think  your  testimony  has  been  very 
valuable.     I  think  you  are  very  sound  in  your  testimony. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  before  you  leave  the  stand.  In 
your  broad  experience  in  production  work  and  in  handling  men, 
would  you  be  willing  to  make  this  comment  for  the  record  if  you 
think  you  would  agree  with  it : 

After  men  become  men,  and  grow  up  and  take  on  responsibilities 
of  families  and  the  supporting  of  families,  and  so  forth,  they  have 
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jobs  in  order  to  survive,  like  we  all  have  to  survive.  We  have  to  have 
a  pay  day  if  we  are  going  to  survive.  A  pay  day  is  a  very  big  thing 
in  life.     I  don't  care  whether  you  are  making  $1,500  or  $10,000  a  year. 

Isn't  there  some  way  possible  in  this  industry  that  disputes  over 
assigned  duties  would  never  in  any  way  cause  stoppage  of  work,  that 
disputes  could  be  submitted  in  writing,  that  production  should  go  on, 
and  then  it  would  be  decided  later  on  which  group  should  have  the 
work?  But  we  shouldn't  have  this  stoppage,  in  fairness  to  the  men 
and  in  fairness  to  industry. 

Mr.  Work.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  if  it  is  the 
will  of  the  principals  to  accept  it. 

The  producers,  or  companies',  have  no  interest  in  who  does  the  work. 
That  is  period. 

It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  the  principals  and  who  are  the  governing 
body  of  the  principals.  We,  too,  have  in  the  studios  in  executive 
positions  a  caste  system,  and  you  have  an  alleged  caste  system  in 
unions,  where  everyone  wants  to  meet  on  the  same  level. 

In  our  negotiations  or^talk,  I  hesitate  to  talk  as  a  principal  with  any 
person  that  is  not  a  principal,  because  it  means  it  will  be  confused.  All 
of  the  better  deals  and  arrangements  I  have  ever  made  have  been  with 
principals.  There  are  not  many  principals  in  this  misunderstanding. 
I  have  to  take  sides,  but  I  know  at  times  there  was  an  earnest  desire 
on  behalf  of  everyone  to  wave  aside  the  misunderstandings  and  to  talk 
it  out,  provided  you  could  get  the  principals,  the  men  in  authority, 
upon  the  same  level. 

As  I  was  telling  Maurice  this  morning,  I  could  make  an  intent  deal 
in  20  words,  and  then  when  the  lawyers  started  to  work  on  it — with 
apologies — they  start  to  putting  in  the  escape  clauses  and  I  would 
generally  get  back  a  deal  that  was  40  pages.  That  is  the  same  thing 
if  you  are  dealing  with  principals. 

I  know  the  men  in  labor  are  big  men,  and  they  have  done  a  marvelous 
job.  Rarely  have  I  ever  had  one  of  them  break  faith  once  they  give 
their  word.    I  mean,  it  is  better  than  a  written  commitment. 

If  those  men  could  some  way  sit  around  the  table  with  a  bottle  of 
Scotch  or  a  bottle  of  root  beer — whatever  their  choice  is— they  might, 
I  believe,  come  to  an  understanding,  especially  if  there  was  an  outsider 
present. 

Mr.  Keaens.  Before  I  went  to  Congress,  I  was  a  superintendent  of 
schools  up  until  December  31,  and  I  never  had  a  paddle  in  my  office. 
I  lived  in  a  town  where  there  were  38  different  nationalities,  a  strong 
CIO  town;  probably  TO  percent  of  the  community  belonged  to  the 
CIO  union. 

All  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  crying  about  juven- 
ile delinquency,  "What  is  going  to  become  of  the  Nation  ?  The  children 
are  going  haywire." 

Well,  we  had  a  few  boys  and  girls  that  would  get  out  of  line,  but  I 
took  time  out  to  generally  get  those  youngsters  in  the  office  and  have  a 
chat  with  them.  And  then  I  found  mostly  the  reason  they  were 
doing  things  that  weren't  becoming  to  a  child  of  their  age  was  because 
they  weren't  properly  occupied  in  something  they  liked  to  do  as  young- 
sters. So  I  found  things  for  them  to  do,  and  I  asked  them  if  I  could 
be  in  on  it  with  them  and  try  to  work  out  their  problems. 
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Well,  I  didn't  have  any  juvenile  delinquency  because  I  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  what  the  kids  were  doing.  Yet,  when  I  would  pick 
up  the  newspapers  and  see  about  this  bloodshed  here  [indicating]  and 
this  riot  over  liore  [indicating],  and  these  fellows  teeing  off  over  here 
[indicating] — and  they  asked  the  schools  of  America  then  to  produce 
a  future  citizenry,  adult  citizenry  of  this  Nation  and  have  them  be 
ideal,  when  the  adults  themselves  were  setting  such  a  bad  pattern  for 
them, 

A  lot  of  these  troubles  are  just  caused  by  misunderstandings.  I 
like  your  comment  there,  Mr.  AVork.  We  don't  need  this  stoppage  in 
work.  Everybody  should  be  fair  and  go  ahead  and  do  the  job  and 
settle  disputes. 

There  is  no  need  for  stoppage.  And  I  think  you  ought  to  leave  a 
lot  of  these  words  out  and  phrases  out  and  sentences  out  and  p.  s.'s,  and 
whatever  you  put  on  in  this  case  or  in  that  case  if  something  happens, 
and  so  forth. 

I  was  investigating  Mr.  Petrillo  pretty  strongly,  and  I  want  to  say 
one  thing  in  favor  of  him  at  this  time.  As  I  went  through  the 
whole  country  investigating  this  situation,  I  felt  very,  very  good 
when  I  summarized  the  whole  thing,  to  find  that  although  he  drove  a 
hard  bargain.  I  am  firmly  convinced  the  man  fundamentally  is  in- 
terested in  employment  for  his  men — he  wants  to  keep  men  on  the  job 
and  not  take  them  off  the  job — I  will  say  that  for  Mr.  Petrillo. 

Further,  once  he  gave  his  word,  Mr.  Work,  that  "That  is  a  job.  That 
is  our  bid,"  and  he  said,  "We  will  do  the  job.  That  is  what  we  want." 
There  wasn't  any  stoppage.  Mr.  Counsel,  you  found  that  going  along. 
The  job  was  done. 

I  had  a  man  down  at  K.  C.  A.  with  23  unions,  and  he  said : 

I  have  more  trouble  with  the  other  23  unions  than  I  have  with  Mr.  Petrillo, 
because  when  Mr.  Petrillo  makes  a  bargain  and  he  says,  "We  will  do  it,"  he  said, 
"You  can  go  home  and  go  to  bed.     It  is  a  deal." 

We  have  to  get  down  to  the  place  in  America  with  relationship  be- 
tween management  and  labor  when  people  give  their  word  that  they 
will  do  something,  that  they  carry  it  out,  carry  out  their  word  and  do 
it,  sir. 

Mr.  Work.  It  can  be  done  with  principals  and  with  principals  only, 
because  by  the  time  an  understanding  is  transmitted  or  related  through 
15  or  20  different  people,  it  becomes  a  course  of  a  different  color.  The 
intonation,  the  understanding,  the  whole  intent  is  lost  in  the  delivery 
of  an  understanding. 

There  is  a  level  for  presidents,  vice  presidents,  general  managers, 
and  the  only  way  they  will  ever  do  it  is  to  get  men  of  executive  levels 
together.  Those  men  are  intelligent  men.  They  are  great  leaders. 
They  do  a  fine  job  for  their  people.  So  I  don't  think  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  if  that  can  be  done. 

We  could  not  do  it.     We  tried. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Work. 

Mr.  Work.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Take  the  chair. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HERMAN  A.  DARSTEIN,  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
PINE-THOMAS  PRODUCTIONS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  you  given  your  name  and  address  to  the 
reporter  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  I  testified  here  before. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  know,  but  not  durmg  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Darsteix.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Let's  have  your  name  and  your  address,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Herman  A.  Darstein.  359  Huntley  Drive. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  what  is  your  telephone  number,  sir  ? 

Mr,  Darsteix.  Crestview  6-4976. 

Mr.  INIcCaxx.  Bv  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Pine-Thomas  Productions ;  business  manager. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Twelve  years, 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Did  you  have  any  problems  in  your  particular  plant 
as  a  result  of  the  September  23,  194:6,  lay-off? 

Mr,  Darsteix.  We  had  no  difficulty  until  some  time  about  6  months 

ago, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers Association  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix,  No,  Our  problem  is  a  little  different.  We  are  an 
independent  company. 

Mr,  McCaxx,  Tell  us  about  your  problem  and  when  it  arose  and 
what  took  place, 

Mr,  Darsteix,  Well,  until  about  6  months  ago  we  operated  with 
both  carpenters,  painters,  and  set  erectors,  at  which  tune  we  received 
a  call  from  the  lA  set  erectors ;  I  believe  it  was  Mr,  Hansford. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Who  is  Mr,  Hansford  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix,  Mr,  Hansford  is  the  business  agent,  I  understand, 

Mr,  McCaxx,  Of  what  organization ;  of  the  set  erectors  ? 

Mr,  Darsteix,  Set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right. 

Mr.  Darsteix,  At  which  time  he  stated  in  the  future  we  could  not 
use  carpenters  or  painters,  that  we  would  have  to  employ  all  lA  help, 

Mr,  McCaxx,  Did  you  have  a  contract  at  that  time  with  the  lA? 

Mr,  Darsteix,  No  ;  we  did  not, 

Mr,  McCaxx.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  the  carpenters  and 
painters  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix,  We  did  not. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  were  an  open  shop,  insofar  as  employment  was 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Well,  no.  I  would  say  in  the  independent  field  we 
more  or  less  followed  whatever  the  major  studios  would  do ;  we  would 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  had  no  contract  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  We  did  not  at  that  time ;  no. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  you  made  a  contract  since  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix,  Yes ;  we  have, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  When  did  you  make  a  contract? 

Mr,  Darsteix,  I  don't  recall  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  sometime 
during  August. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Darstein.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  what  was  your  contract?  Have  you  a  copy  of 
that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  have  it,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Price  is  this  the  same  contract  that  has  already  been  introduced 
in  evidence  that  was  made  with  the  majors? 

Mr.  Price.  No ;  I  don't  think  so.     It  is  a  different  form,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  does  this  contract  cover,  sir? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Well,  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  explanation  on 
this  contract. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Darstein.  Originally  a  different  style,  different  type  of  con- 
tract was  issued.  At  that  time  it  included  carpenters  and  painters, 
which  I  felt  should  not  be  included  in  any  lA  contract  at  that  time. 
So  finally  this  contract  was  forwarded  to  us  and  Mr.  Pine  asked  me 
to  check  it,  and  I  eliminated  set  erectors  and  I  eliminated  certain  other 
clauses  pertaining  to  set  dressers,  but  we  did  not  eliminate  the  set 
erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  eliminate  set  erectors  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  left  set  erection  to  the  lA  and 
you  gave  them  that  under  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  That  is  correct.  And  we  added  a  provision  that  we 
would  operate  under  the  1945  agi^eement,  or  rather,  directive. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  the  December  26, 1945,  directive? 

Mr.  Darstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  that  in  this  contract? 

Mr.  Darstein.  It  is,  as  you  notice,  on  the  second  page ;  inserted  on 
the  side. 

.  Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  this  contract  be  received 
in  evidence  and  reproduced  and  returned  to  Mr.  Darstein. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

lATSE  AND  MPMO  Basic  Agreement 

This  agreement,  executed  this  8th  clay  of  August  1947,  between  the  William 
H.  Pine  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Producer  and/or  Employer) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Union)  on  the  other  hand, 

WITNESSETH 

Whereas  the  Producer  and/or  employer  is  engaged  in  making,  taking,  and 
producing  of  motion  and  still  pictures  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  desirous  of  entering  into  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
matters  and  things  hereinafter  in  this  agreement  set  forth  ;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Alliance  is  an  international  labor  union  organized 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  heretofore  chartered  and  established  certain  local 
labor  unions,  known  as  the  West  Coast  Studio  Locals,  whose  members  are 
employed  by  the  Producer  and/or  employer,  and  is  desirous  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  matters  and  things  hereinafter  in  this  agreement 
set  forth,  so  that  the  same  may  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
International  Alliance ; 
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Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  covenants,  conditions,  and 
agreements  herein  contained,  the  parties  covenant  and  agree  as  follows : 

I.  TERM  OF  AGREEMENT 

The  term  of  this  agreement  shall  be  from  August  20, 1947,  until  August  19, 1948. 

II.   SHOP  AGREEMENT 

The  Producer  and/or  the  Employer  hereby  promises  and  agrees  that  each 
and  all  of  their  respective  employees  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  him  in  the 
following  crafts  and  classifications  of  work  shall  at  all  times  be  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  International  Alliance : 

All  directors  of  photography,  cameramen,  assistant  cameramen,  camera  film 
loaders  :  All  sound  men,  assistant  sound  men,  sound  engineers,  sound  technicians  : 
All  film  laboratory  technicians  engaged  in  the  developing,  printing,  and  nega- 
tive cutting,  storing,  shipping,  and  care  of  films :  All  motion-picture  projection- 
ists and/or  projection-machine  operators :  All  motion-picture  costumers  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  handling,  or  fitting  of  costumes  and  accessories 
appertaining  thereto :  All  motion-picture-set  electricians,  floormen,  lamp  opera- 
tors, and  all  persons  engaged  on  all  electrical  apparatus  used  in  the  making  and 
taking  of  motion  and  still  pictures,  exclusive  of  persons  performing  work  which 
is  required  by  agreement  between  the  lATSE  and  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  as  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  the  Electrical  Workers :  All  motion-picture  property 
craftsmen  and/or  those  engaged  as  motion-picture  property  men,  swing-gang 
men,  nurserymen,  prop  makers,  prop  miniature  men,  upholsterers,  drapers, 
special-effects  men,  ship  riggers,  and  all  persons  employed  on  all  equipment 
and  apparatus  used  in  the  above  classifications  of  work :  All  motion-picture 
grips  and/or  those  persons  engaged  in  using  motion-picture  grip  equipment 
and  apparatus  in  connection  with  or  appertaining  thereto  the  taking  and  making 
of  motion  and  still  pictures :  All  motion-picture  laborers  and  utility  workers 
engaged  in  motion-picture  stages  and  on  locations  where  motion  pictures  are 
made,  exclusive  of  laborers  and  utility  workers  performing  work  which  is 
required  by  agreement  between  the  lATSE  and  the  International  Hod 
Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers  Union  of  America,  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers 
Union  of  America :  All  make-vip  artists,  hair  stylists,  and  body  make-up  women, 
and/or  all  persons  engaged  in  applying  facial  or  body  make-up  or  cosmetics 
of  any  description,  in  creating  hair  styles,  styling  and  dressing  hair  and  wigs, 
in  make-up  laboratories  and  persons  administering  preparations  thereof :  Film 
editors  and  assistants  and  those  engaged  in  the  editing  and  cutting  of  positive 
films :  Set  erectors,  the  division  of  work  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Directive 
of  December  26,  1945,  issued  by  the  Executive  Council  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor:  Those  engaged  as  registered  nurses  and  first-aid 
attendants. 

The  Producer  and/or  the  Employer  hereby  promises  and  agrees  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  to  employ  within  tlie  crafts  and  classifications  of  work 
above  described  only  those  workers  who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
International  Alliance. 

The  International  Alliance  promises  and  agrees  to  furnish  competent  men 
to  perform  the  work  and  render  the  services  required  by  the  Producers  and/or 
the  Employer  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  hereof  at  such  rates. and 
under  such  conditions  as  are  herein  provided  for  and  as  may  be  hereafter 
negotiated. 

m.    SiCOPE  OF  AGREEMENT 

The  Producer  and/or  the  Employer  hereby  recognizes  the  International  Alli- 
ance as  the  collective  bargaining  agent  of  the  employees  in  the  crafts  and 
classifications  of  work  as  herein  provided  for  and  in  addition  agrees  that  he 
will  recognize  the  International  Alliance  as  the  collective  bargaining  agent  of 
the  employees  in  such  other  classifications  of  work  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
employees  therein  shall  designate  the  International  Alliance  as  the  collective 
bargaining  agent  of  the  Employees  or  in  which  the  International  Alliance  shall 
be  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agent  of  the  employee. 
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rV.    WAGE    SCALES — HOTJKS   OF   EMPLOYMENT — WORKING    CONDITIONS 

The  wage  scales,  hours  of  employment,  and  working  conditions  applicable 
to  employees  in  the  crafts  and  classifications  of  work  subject  to  tliis  agreement 
shall  be  those  established  with  the  major  Motion  Picture  Producers  by  the 
particular  Local  Union  having  jurisdiction  over  the  work  classification  described 
herein  or  such  rates  and  conditions  as  may  hereinafter  be  negotiated  by  the 
International  Alliance,  such  Local  Unions,  and  the  Producer  and/or  Employer. 

V.   BARGAINING  AGENCY 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  all  of  the  crafts  and  classi- 
fications of  work  set  forth  in  this  agreement  and  during  the  term  of  tliis  agree- 
ment, sliall  be  and  remain  an  integral  bargaining  unit  of  which  the  International 
Alliance  shall  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  act  as  and  be  the  collective 
bargaining  agency. 

VI.    GRIEVANCES 

In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  any  Local  of  tlie  International  Alliance, 
any  of  its  members  and  the  Producer  and/or  the  Employer  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours  or  other  conditions  of  employment  or  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  agreement,  the  procedure  shall  be  as  follows : 

Step  One. — The  Representative  of  the  Local  Union  and  the  Representative 
of  the  Producer  and/or  Employer  shall  immediately  discuss  the  matter  and  the 
dispute  shall  be  settled  if  at  all  possible. 

'  Step  TiDO. — In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  under  Step  One,  the 
International  Representative  of  the  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  a  Representative  of  the 
Producer  and/or  the  Employer  who  are  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  imme- 
diately discuss  the  matter  and  the  dispute  shall  be  settled  if  at  all  possible. 

Step  Three. — In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  under  Step  Two, 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  deliver  to  the  other  party  a  written  statement  of  the 
grievance  and  such  grievance  shall  thereupon  be  presented  to  a  Grievance  Com- 
mittee. Such  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  designated  by  the  Union 
and  one  member  designated  by  the  Producer  and/or  the  Employer  who  are 
parties  to  this  agreement.  Such  Grievance  Committee  shall  immediately  discuss 
the  matter  and  the  dispute  shall  be  settled  if  at  all  possible. 

Step  Four. — If  such  Grievance  Committee  cannot  settle  the  dispute,  an  Im- 
partial Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Grievance  Committee 
within  five  days  and  such  Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman 
shall  promptly  proceed  to  hear  the  matter  and  settle  the  dispute.  The  decision 
of  the  Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  parties  hereto  and  upon  the  members  of  the  Union.  The  Grievance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Impartial  Chairman  shall  have  power  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  but  shall  not  have  the  power  to  amend  or 
modify  any  of  its  provisions,  nor  shall  they  have  power  to  effect  a  change  in 
any  of  its  provisions.  The  Grievance  Committee  and  the  Impartial  Chairman 
shall  not  have  power  to  determine  jurisdictional  disputes  between  any  Local 
Union  and  any  other  labor  organization.  Fees  and  expenses  of  the  Impartial 
Chairman  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  aggrieved  Local  Union  and  the  Producer 
and/or  the  Employer. 

Any  grievance  not  presented  under  Step  One  within  thirty  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  grievance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived. 
Time  spent  on  Distant  Location  shall  not  be  included  within  this  period.  Failure 
to  setlte  the  dispute  within  ten  days  after  the  invocation  of  Steps  One,  Two,  and 
Three,  respectively,  entitles  either  party  to  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Vn.    INSIGNIA   OF    INTERNATIONAL   ALLIANCE 

The  insignia  of  the  International  Alliance  shall  appear  on  the  product  of 
the  Producer  and/or  the  Employer,  if  such  employer  is  engaged  in  making,  taking, 
and  producing  of  motion  and  still  pictures. 

IX.   NOTICES 

Any  notice  required  herein  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  as  to  a  Producer 
and/or  Employer,  if  sent  to  such  Producer  and/or  Employer  at  the  address 
indicated  opposite  its  signature.     Any  party  may  change  its  address  at  any 
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time  by  giving  written  notice  of  such  change  to  the  other  parties.  All  notices 
required  herein  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  sent  by  telegram  or  registered  mail. 
X.  Nothing  contained  in  this  agreement  shall  require  either  party  to  do  or 
perform  any  act,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  or  performing  any  act  which  is  con- 
trary to  any  present  or  future  law  or  governmental  regulation ;  and  if  any 
l>art  of  this  agreement  shall  during  the  term  hereof  be  declared  or  adjudged 
unlawful  by  any  lawful  authority,  then  such  part  shall  for  all  purposes  of  this 
agreement  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  but  the  remainder  of  this  agreement  shall 
continue  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
Emplover :  The  William  H.  Pine  Corp., 

By  "(S)     William  H.  Pine,  Pics. 
5746  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  AND  M.  P.  M.  O., 
By   (S)     Roy  M.  Brewer,  Int.  Rep. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Xow,  tell  lis  the  story  of  what  took  place  that  led  to 
this  contract,  sir. 

Mr.  Darstein.  As  I  testified  before,  until  6  months  ago  we  operated, 
I  would  sa}',  in  great  harmony  between  the  carpenters  and  set  erectors 
and  painters. 

After  that  time,  we  were  contacted  and  we  were  given  to  understand 
in  the  future  we  could  not  operate  as  we  had  in  the  past.  We  had 
to  use  strictly  lA  help,  which  meant  lA  painters,  carpenters,  and  what- 
ever crafts  were  in  dispute  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  gave  you  to  understand  that? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Mr.  Brewer  by  telephone. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  did  he  say  would  happen  if  you  didn't  do  it? 

Mr.  Darsteix".  He  said  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  men  that  belong 
to  the  CSU,  we  would  not  be  serviced  any  longer  by  the  lA. 

Mr.  McCaxx^.  You  were  not  to  receive  any  service  from  the  lA? 

Mr.  Darsteix'.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now.  that  meant  then  that  the  relationship  which  had 
existed  until  6  months  ago,  which  was  pleasant 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And' agreeable  and  harmonious  between  management 
and  the  CSU  unions  were  terminated  by  reason  of  a  mandate  from 
Mr.  Brewer? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  That  is  correct,  except  that  after  several  meetings, 
Mr.  Thomas — I  wasn't  present  at  that  meeting — came  to  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  Brewer  that  we  could  finish  the  two  pictures,  because  we 
had  certain  commitments  with  actors  at  that  time,  and  with  the  pro- 
vision we  would  employ  an  lA  superintendent  in  addition  to  the  super- 
intendent we  already  had,  and  have  had  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Can  you  identify  this  letter,  sir,  which  is  passed  to 
you? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  letter  before.  I 
understand  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  went  out  to  all  lA  crafts  working 
in  the  independent  studios. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  would  like  to  see  that  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  reading  from  a  letter  dated  June  28.  1947, 
signed  by  James  L.  Noblitt,  recording  secretary,  lATSE  and  MPMO, 
local  80,  Hollywood. 

Deab  Brother  INIember:  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  cease 
to  service  any  independent  production,  or  independent  studio  starting  a  new 
picture,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  this  office. 

Any  violation  of  the  above  will  result  in  serious  charges,  and  you  will  please 
adhere  to  the  above  order,  in  compliance  with  the  bylaws  of  our  International, 
article  one,  section  one. 
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Now,  who  is  Mr.  Noblitt  who  issued  such  orders ;  can  you  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  First,  Mr.  Counsel,  doesn't  that  go  back  to  the  pattern 
of  licensing  people  to  do  business  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  It  goes  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it. 
Under  the  testimony  which  we  received  up  to  this  time,  the  independ- 
ent producer  had  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  another  union.  They 
had  functioned  in  the  plant. 

Under  tliis  order,  as  I  interpret  it — I  will  ask  him  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  interpretation — upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  members  of  the  lA 
are  instructed  they  cannot  serve,  they  are  to  cease  to  serve  any  inde- 
pendent production  or  independent  studio  starting  a  new  picture  with- 
out first  obtaining  permission  from  this  office,  the  office  of  Mr.  Noblitt. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  does  the  man  get  off  ?  If  he  has 
capital  invested  in  an  industry  and 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Noblitt  tells  him  where  to  get  off.  I  would  like  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  Mr.  Noblitt  is.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
here.    Is  he  present  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  get  to  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  serve  notice  on  the  lA  that  we  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Noblitt.  I  would  like  to  see  these  men  who  can  stop 
everything  with  just  one  letter  like  that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  don't  know  anybody  except  the  counsel  for  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  can  do  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  can  do  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Counsel  isn't  speaking  here ;  I  am  speaking.  That  to 
me  is  very  serious. 

You  mean  if  I  want  to  produce  a  picture  and  I  have  my  plant  and 
I  have  my  equipment,  and  I  want  to  do  business,  I  have  to  get  permis- 
sion from  somebody  to  let  me  start  a  new  picture  ? 

Mr  McCann  Is  that  what  it  means,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Well,  we  took  it  to  mean  that,  because  we  were  sup- 
posed to  start  production  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  but  Mr.  Pine  de- 
cided to  shut  down  until  after  the  Taft-Hartley  law  became  law ;  which 
we  did. 

Mr.  Kearns.  May  I  see  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Le-st.  This  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  members  of 
local  80.    This  letter  was  not  written  to  any  producer. 

Mr.  Darstein.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  producers.  It  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  each  local,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Levt.  I  thought  the  chairman  misunderstood.  The  letter  was 
written  to  the  members  of  the  union,  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  union. 

Mi-.  Kearns.  Then  it  goes  back  to  whoever  would  be  the  steward,  or 
whatever  he  may  be  called  of  a  union,  in  a  studio,  if  I  owned  it  and  he 
would  come  up  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  I  could 

Mr.  LuDDY.  In  the  same  fashion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  steward 
would  obey  the  regulations  of  a  carpenters'  union,  with  respect  to  de- 
claring sets  hot  under  certain  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well  now,  this  is  something  I  will  go  into  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  has  already  been  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  transpired  after  you  re- 
ceived your  orders  from  Mr.  Brewer.  As  I  understood  it,  awhile  ago, 
you  said  you  were  permitted  to  finish  two  pictures  which  were  under 
contract,  on  condition  that  you  put  on  an  lA  superintendent. 

Mr.  Darstein.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  establish  here  who  gave  these  orders. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Brewer,  you  stated,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Darstein.  As  I  stated,  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  that  was 
decided.  It  was  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  he,  in  turn,  informed  me  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Thomas  did  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Mr.  Thomas  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  that  operates  the  studio  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  That  owns  the  producing  company ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Thomas  informed  you  that  Mr.  Brewer  said 
you  could  go  on  and  produce  these  two  pictures,  providing  you  put  on 
an  I A  superintendent?  ' 

Mr.  Darstein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  what  salary  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  I  believe  it  was  $225,  $250;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  already  had  a  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  We  already  had  a  superintendent. 

Mr.  Kearns.  $225  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  A  week ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  a  superintendent  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Darstein.  We  had  a  superintendent  at  that  time,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  do  any  construction.  In  fact,  originally  he  was  not  even 
supposed  to  be  on  the  set  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  he  a  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  A  carpenter,  member  of  the  CSU;  that  is,  of  the 
carpenter  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  stayed  on  the  job  until  you  finished  those  two 
pictures  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  did  you  let  him  go  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  We  let  him  go.  In  fact,  we  let  everyone  go  and  we 
shut  down  in  July. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  let  everyone  go,  including  the  lATSE  men  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  wouldn't  that  be  considered  feather- 
bedding  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  feather-bedding, 
but  that  was  before  the  Taft-Hartley  law  went  into  effect. 

You  had  no  use  for  this  lATSE  man,  and  you  had  to  pay  $225  a 
week  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  wasn't  essential  at  all  to  the  operations  of  your 
studio  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  did  you  put  him  on  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Under  pressure,  I  imagine.  As  I  say,  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  heard  it  from  the  man  that  was  there  ? 
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Mr,  Darstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  told  you  that  you  had  to  put  him  on  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  wliat  ? 

Mr,  Darstein.  Or  else  we  would  not  be  serviced. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  do  you  mean  by  serviced 

Mr.  Darstein.  I  tried  to  figure  that  out  myself.  ISIaiiy  times  I 
tried  to  figure  that  out.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  this  way  :  That  if 
you  need,  let's  say,  15  electricians  and  the  chief  electrician,  Mr.  Bruno, 
puts  a  call  into  the  local  and  he  will  ask  for  the  men,  but  the  men  either 
won't  show  u]3  or  there  are  just  no  men  who  are  available,  or  they 
might  come — I  seen  it  in  one  instance,  come  in  and  lay  clown  on  the 
job,  as  they  were  told  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  present  jurisdictional 
dispute  in  the  major  studios  and  in  the  independent  producing  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Well,  there  was  a  great  difference  insofar  as  that 
the  major  studies  had  a  shut-out  or  strike,  I  don't  knoAV.  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  heard  the  final  decision  on  that.  Whereas,  the  inde- 
pendent companies  were  never  bothered  with  sit-down  strikes  of  any 
kind. 

The  carpenters  and  painters,  they  cooperated.  They  worked  with 
the  set  erectors  in  the  independent  studios.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  never  been  any  serious  trouble  in  that  respect. 

Mr,  McCann.  And  there  wasn't  any  until  6  months  ago  when  you 
received  your  directive  from  Mr.  Brewer? 

Mr.  Darstein.  From  then  on  it  seemed  to  get  worse :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  there  ever  any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
penters and  painters  to  perform  their  duties? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  any  representative  of  tlie  lATSE  ever  demand 
from  your  company  to  fill  the  carpenters'  and  painters'  places? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Darstein.  It  was  Mr,  Brewer  indirectly,  when  he  sent  the 
copy  of  the  original  contract  that  I  mentioned,  that  we  respected. 
I  have  no  copy  of  that. 

Mr,  McCann.  You  have  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Darstein.  I  have  no  copy  with  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  no  copy  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No. 

Mr.  McCann,  That  was  a  demand  on  you  to  substitute  for  the  car- 
penters and  painters  the- 

Mr.  Darstein.  What  it  actually  read  was,  "Among  the  balance  of 
the  lA  crafts";  in  addition  were  listed  the  painters  and  carpenters. 
I  felt  that  the  lA  at  that  time  had  no  jurisdiction  over  painters  and 
carpenters,  as  well  as  set  dressers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  the  lATSE  have  a  demand  for  you  to  employ — 
we  have  already  covered  that. 

Did  the  lATSE  ever  demand  for  you  to  employ  a  set  dresser  in 
addition  to  the  recognized  set  dressers  union  employees  ? 
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Mr.  Darstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  When  was  that  ?     In  this  same  contract  ? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Within  the  last,  I  would  say  the  last  6  or  T  months, 
8  months.  We  had  to  employ  two  set  dressers.  One  was  working  on 
the  stage  and  the  otlier  one  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Did  the  lATSE  ever  approach  you  to  sign  a  contract 
for  carpenters,  painters,  and  set  dressers  i 

Mr.  Darsteix.  I  believe  I  answered  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes.     That  is  the  contract  that  we  have  introduced^ 

Mr.  Darsteix.  No.     That  is  a  contract  I  have  no  copy  of,  with  me. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  haven't  had  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  employ 
carpenters  and  painters  and  set  dressers  from  them  yet  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Xo,  sir.  We  finally  rejected  that  particular  clause 
in  that  contract. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  didn't  know  that  had  been  totally  ehmniated,  but 

it  was  ? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  are  still  employing  carpenters  and  painters 
from  the  local  carpenters  union? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  And  from  CSU? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  But  you  have  signed  a  basic  agreement  with  the 
lATSE '. 

Mr.  Darsteix.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  was  the  date  of  that  agreement,  do  you  re- 
member '. 

Mr.  Darsteix.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Levy.  August  8,  1047. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  August  8,  1917. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Thank  you.  Were  any  employees  of  your  com- 
pany, belonging  to  the  lATSE,  ever  notified  not  to  work  for  you  until 
the  company  was  O.  K.'d  by  the  lATSE  *. 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  That  is  referring  to  certain 
letters  that  were  mailed  by  the  various  locals  to  the  members  of  those 
particular  locals.     Such  as  the 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  you  any  letters  on  that? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  copy.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it^ 
but  I  don't  have  one. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  your  company  ever  threatened  by  an  lATSE 
representative  in  regards  to  the  projectionists  in  theaters? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  During  one  meeting  Mr.  Hansford  made  the  state- 
ment that — I  don't  recall  exactly  how  it  was  worded,  but  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  don't  forget  the  lA  still  controlled  the  projectionists. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Here  is  a  quesion  by  Mr.  Esterman.  Six  months 
ago,  were  you  not  dealing  with  the  carpenters  and  painters  uniler  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  entered  into  between  the  CSU  and 
the  independent  group  of  which  your  studio  is  a  member  in  June  of 
1946? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  No,  We  happened  to  be  more  or  less  lone  wolves. 
We  don't  belong  to  any  group.  We  have  been  operating  more  or  less 
under  our  own  set-up. 

JNIi'.  Levy.  Independent  independence. 
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Mr.  Darstein.  That  is  right.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  luck  doing 
it,  too. 

JNIr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  3'ou  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong?  It  has  been  my 
impression  th(M*e  has  been  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
unions  with  the  independents  than  w^ith  the  larger  studios,  probably 
on  tlie  idea  that  tliey  feel  you  are  a  smaller  company  and  are  trying 
to  get  along,  and  they  have  demonstrated,  as  I  have  observed  it,  a 
spirit  of  cooperativeness  in  order  to  let  you  fellows  have  an  existence. 
Am  I  correct  there? 

Mr.  Darsteix.  Yes;  I  believe  that — in  tlie  first  place,  I  think  an 
independent  company  operates  differently,  to  begin  with.  A  man 
working  in  the  independent  field  has  to  have  a  greater  knowledge — 
knowledge  has  to  be  more  diversified  for  the  fact  we  operate  at  greater 
speed,  in  order  to  save  money  and  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  All  right. 

]Mr.  McCann.  May  w^e  have  another  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  there  is  another  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Darstein. 

Mr.  Darstein,  have  you  had  any  difficulty  through  the  f)eriod  that 
you  have  been  operating,  with  the  present  independent  producer,  with 
the  local  officers  of  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No,  sir.  Our  dealings  with  the  local  business  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  locals — we  never  ever  had  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlien  did  you  have  any  difficulty  ?  With  whom  have 
you  had? 

Mr,  Darstein.  It  seems  it  started  when  Mr.  Brewer  first  called  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  trouble  started  when  Mr,  Brewer  called  you? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  his  position  with  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  a  representative  of 
Mr.  Walsh. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  But  with  respect  to  the  local  representatives  of  the 
unions  here,  of  the  lATSE,  you  have  had  no  difficulty? 

Mr.  Darstein.  No  ;  we  have  the  best  relations  at  all  times. 

Mr.  McCann.  Until  6  months  ago? 

Mr.  Darstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  WORKING  STEWARD, 
EAGLE-LION  STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 
Mr.  Davis.  William  H.  Davis,  C32  North  Orange  Drive,  zone  36. 
Wyoming  0052. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Dx\^^[s.  At  Eagle-Lion  Studio;  working  steward. 
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Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  with  Eagle-Lion  Studio? 

Mr.  Davis.  Five  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  working  steward? 

Mr.  Da\^s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  Who  do  you  represent  as  a  working  steward  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  studio  carpenters  in  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  at  that  particular 
studio  now  for  5  years? 

Mr,  Davis,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  any  problems  which  have  arisen  lately  with 
respect  to  your  duties  there. 

Mr,  Davis,  Well,  we  have  never  had  a  strike  on  that  lot,  and  our 
troubles  didn't  start  until  1946,  after  the  directive  came  down,  when 
the  set  erectors  came  on  the  lot.  It  got  so  bad  there  that  the  car- 
penters could  not  square  up  a  set  or  put  a  level  on  a  set,  until  April  18. 

The  set  erectors  built  a  set,  released  it  to  the  carpenters  to  put  the 
trim  on.  There  were  three  headers  to  be  put  up,  ceiling  pieces.  The 
carpenters  put  them  up  and  the  next  day  the  set  was  declared  hot. 

It  stayed  hot  for  3  days. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  said  it  was  hot  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  lATSE  set  erectors. 

Mr,  McCann.  Why  was  it  hot? 

]Mr.  Davis,  Because  the  carpenters  had  put  three  ceiling  pieces  on. 
That  goes  on  the  top  of  a  flat,  to  take  care  of  a  ceiling.  And  it  sets 
back  2  inches ;  they  are  2  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long, 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  are  boards  you  are  describing? 

Mr,  Davis.  It  is  a  flat  we  use  in  the  studio. 

Mr,  McCann.  Well,  had  that  work  been  done  by  the  carpenters 
theretofore  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  done  that  work  for  the  last  27 
years;  I  have  been  in  the  studios  for  26.  That  set  stayed  hot  for  3 
days,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann,  Then  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  I  got  a  phone  call  from  Mr.  Fuhrmann  that  there  had 
been  a  meeting  in  the  studio  and  if  I  would  come  over  to  the  studio 
and  have  the  carpenters  take  those  headers  down,  the  lATSE  would 
release  the  set. 

I  told  Mr.  Fuhrmann  I  would  come  over  right  away. 

I  contacted  Mr.  Fuhrmfinn  and  with  the  set  erectors'  boss  and  two 
carpenters  we  went  up  to  the  set  and  removed  the  three  headers,  which 
took  10  minutes. 

The  next  day  the  set  erectors  put  them  back  up  and  the  lATSE 
released  the  set. 

Things  went  on  pretty  good  from  then  on  until  we  had  a  set  on  a 
high  stage,  which  is  still  there.  The  contractors  come  in  and  tarred 
the  floor  so  it  wouldn't  leak  down  into  the  property  room.  And  the 
carpenters  went  in  to  lay  the  beds,  which  are  2  inches  high,  4  inches 
wide,  and  8  feet  long. 

The  set  erectors  went  up  there  and  refused  to  go  on  the  job  until  the 
carpenters  were  removed  off  the  job. 

Mr,  McCann,  Now,  what  were  the  carpenters  doing  there  ?  What 
was  it ;  was  it  carpentry  work  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  was  carpentry  work.  We  have  done  it  for  the  last 
27  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  made  of  boards  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  made  of  boards.  It  is  a  bed  4  inches  high.  They 
use  them  to  sometimes  build  8  feet  high — whatever  height  they  want 
for  a  platform.  It  was  to  use  for  the  set,  to — so  there  could  be  no 
rain,  so  the  set  wouldn't  get  wet. 

I  contacted  Bruno,  of  the  set  erectors,  the  foreman,  and  his  steward. 
I  explained  to  him  what  we  were  doing,  so  there  Avould  be  no  holes 
put  into  the  floor  so  it  would  leak  through. 

He  said,  "Well,  my  boys  won't  go  to  work." 

So  I  says,  "All  right."  I  went  up  and  took  my  carpenters  off  the 
set,  to  keep  from  having  any  trouble. 

Mr,  McCaxn.  Did  they  have  to  tear  up  these  boards  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  They  are  a  bed  that  is  already  made  by  the 
car]3enters,  and  use  them  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  made  in  their  shops? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  made  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  just  had  to  take  your  workmen  off  the 
set 

Mr.  Davis.  I  had  to  take  my  carpenters  off  the  set  so  the  set  wouldn't 
be  hot. 

From  there  things  went  along  pretty  good  until  we  had  a  barn  set. 
The  barn  set  could  have  been  built  in  the  mill. 

Bruno  contacted  me  on  the  10th  day  of  May.  He  said,  "Bill,  what 
about  the  barn  set?" 

I  said,  ''The  carpenters  are  going  to  build  it.  We  can  build  it  in  the 
mill" 

He  said,  "If  you  build  it  in  the  mill,  it  will  be  hot." 

I  said,  "Why  not  leave  the  carj^enters  cut  the  studding  and  the 
rafters,  and  we  will  send  it  over  to  the  stage  and  you  can  put  it  up  T' 

He  said  he  would  contact  his  foreman.  The  foreman  contacted 
the  steward  and  the  steward  contacted  the  business  agent  of  the 
lATSE.  They  contacted  me  in  the  mill  about  a  half  hour  after  in 
the  presence  of  Oscar  Schatte  and  Henry  Fuhrmann,  and  told  me 
that  the  lA's  would  build  it,  or  nothing. 

That  let  55  carpenters  to  be  laid  oft'.  My  foreman  voluntarily  took 
a  cut  of  two  and  a  quarter  as  a  journeyman's  pay,  and  that  continued 
on  until  July  11,  1947. 

There  was  a  meeting  called  in  the  mill  by  Mv.  Eay  Young,  labor 
relations  man.  Mr.  Young-  took  the  floor  at  10  o'clock  and  told  us 
that  there  was  no  jurisdiction,  the  lATSE  had  no  contract  with  the 
Eagle-Lion  Studio  or  the  CSU. 

Tsaid  to  Mr.  Young,  I  said,  "There  will  be  no  discrimination  against 
the  conference  men  ?" 

And  he  says,  "No,"  he  says — I  forget  the  words  he  said.  But  he 
said  there  would  be  no  discrimination. 

That  Monday  morning  on  the  14th  there  was  14  set  erectors  hired. 
I  contacted  Mr.  Young  on  a  Tuesday  and  asked  him  for  more 
carpenters. 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  spoken  to  Henry  Fuhrmann.  and  I  told  him  no, 
he  was  the  labor  relations  man  and  I  was  contacting  him. 

He  contacted  Henry  Fuhrmann  and  they  put  on  four  carpenters,  I 
believe ;  about  four. 
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That  went  on  until  Friday.  Friday  they  had  around  45  to  50  set 
erectors.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  So  I  contacted 
Mr.  Young  again,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  come  to  his  office. 

He  said,  "Yes,  come  on  up."  I  went  up  and  told  him  I  would  have 
to  have  mechanics  in  the  mills,  which  is  carpenters,  to  get  the  sets  out. 

He  asked  if  I  had  taken  it  up  with  Henry.  I  told  him  no,  that  he 
was  the  labor  relations  man  and  I  come  to  him. 

He  tried  to  contact  Henry  while  I  was  in  the  office.  He  couldn't 
get  him  at  that  time.  I  seen  Henry  later  on  and  Henry  asked  me — 
ancl  I  told  him  he  had  better  get  in  contract  with  Mr.  Young.  I  be- 
lieve we  got  three  or  four  more  set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  let  out  your  carpenters  on  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Around  May  10,  right  when  they  took  the  barn  set 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  10, 194T? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  they  took  on  50  lATSE  men? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is,  set  erectors  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Mr.  Young  said  there  was  no  jurisdiction.  On 
Monday,  the  14th,  the  set  erectors  was  coming  in  to  work  as  carpenters 
in  the  mill,  and  painters,  in  the  paint  shop. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  date  was  that,  Monday  what? 

JVIr.  Davis.  That  was  July  14. 

Mr.  McCann.  July  14? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  And  so,  after  a  period  of  25  to  27  years 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  a  new  group  was  moved  into  the  Eagle-Lion  Studio 
lot? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  To  do  work  which  the  carpenters  had  done  during 
all  these  years  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  long  has  Eagle-Lion  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  Eagle-Lion  w^as  a  PRC  studio.  I  don't  re- 
member when  the  Eagle-Lion  had  taken  it  over.  I  have  been  with  the 
PRC,  and  the  Eagle-Lion  for  5  years,  as  a  shop  steward. 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  You  have  been  with  the  two  of  them  for  5  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  contribute,  sir? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  I  believe  that  is  right  up  to  date,  right  up  until 
today. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  you  had  to  employ  an  lATSE  superintendent? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  one  there  at  all  times. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  has  been  there  ever  since  the  set  erectors  have  been 
on  the  set. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  In  other  words,  that  came  also  in  July  1947,  did  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Da'\t:s.  That  came  right  after  the  '45  directive,  in  '46. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Eight  after  the  1945  directive? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  December  26,  1945,  directive? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  have  you  any  other  thoughts  to  give  us  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  no.  If  there  is  any  questions,  I  would  like  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  questions. 

I  have  a  question  from  Mr.  Cobb,  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Keakns.  Mr,  Davis,  you  recall  when  I  was  over  on  the  lot  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  I  personally  went  around  and  saw  the  operation 
all  through  your  studio  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  remember  meeting  Mr.  Bruno. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  and  Mr.  Bruno  were  both  with  me. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  questioned  both  of  you  to  this  effect :  Over  in  that 
studio  the  carpenters  and  set  erectors  were  w^orking  together  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  along  together,  to  keep  the  studio 
open ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  I^arns.  I  was  informed  by  both  you  gentlemen  that  they  were 
getting  along  together. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are — well,  we  are  getting  along. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  took  me  to  a  couple  of  sets  there  that  had  been 
erected,  where  you  said  both  of  them  worked  together  on  it,  right  on 
the  stage. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  say  now,  if  I  could  put  it  this  way :  Now 
that  they  are  in  there  they  are  trying  to  be  cooperative? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  been  in  since  1946. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  are  trying  to  be  cooperative? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  have  troubles. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  they  major  troubles  or  minor  troubles  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  get  pretty  big  sometimes.  We  thrash  them  out. 
The  carpenters  back  up.  What  I  mean  by  "back  up"  is  we  let  them 
have  the  set  so  we  won't  cause  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  claim  out  of  the  present  set-ujD  you  have  lost  how 
many  carpenters  you  formerly  had  ? 

Mr.  DA^^:s.  We  have  got  back  20  carpenters.  There  was  55  car- 
penters laid  off  May  10, 1947. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Counsel.  Do  you  have  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Young  present  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Young  in  the  hearing  room  ? 

Mr.  DA\r[s.  Yes,  he  is  right  in  back  of  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Fuhrmann  here? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Fuhrmann. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 
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Mr.  FuHRMANN.  I  do. 

Mr.  Keaens.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  FUHRMANN,  TECHNICAL  HEAD, 
EAGLE-LION  STUDIOS,  SUNLAND,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  your  name  and  address,  and  telephone  number. 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Henry  Fuhrmann,  9837  Sunland  Boulevard,  Sun- 
land  10609. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  m  what  capacity?' 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  Eagle-Lion  Studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  job? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  Technical  head.  Head  of  the  technical  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  duty  as  head  of  the  technical  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  is  more  or  less  the  job  of  a  general  supervisor 
over  the  different  back-lot  crafts,  comprising  the  CSU  group,  as  well 
as  the  lA. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  an  over-all  boss  of  the  CSU  and  the  lA? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  been  there  a  year  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  there  when  the  December  directive  came 
out  in  1946? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  I  started  there  in  May  '46. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  composition  of  the  studio  at  the  time 
you  started  there  with  respect  to  carpenters  and  lA  men  engaged  in 
the  general  field  of  carpenter  work  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  Both  groups  were  working  under  an  interim  agree- 
ment, entered  into  by  the  independent  producers,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  were  there  and  how  many  lA 
men  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  Well,  the  lA's,  of  course,  are  a  much  larger  group, 
because  there  are  more  different  groups  involved.  We  didn't  have  so 
many  carpenters  until  such  time  as  we  started  remodeling  our  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  was  in  early  May;  as  soon  as  I  got  over 
there. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  early  May  of  1946? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  We  had  up  to  100  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  any  set  erectors  of  the  lA? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  We  had  none  at  that  time,  because  we  were  not  at 
that  time  in  any  production. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  in  production  ? 

Mr.  Fuhrmann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlien  did  you  get  into  production  after  your  car- 
penter work  ? 
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Mr.  FuHRMANN.  We  had  at  that  time  a  couple  of  independent 
people  on  the  lot,  using  the  facilities  of  our  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  were  you  furnishing  the  carpenter  work  for 
them? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  We  were  furnishing  the  carpenter  work  and  they 
occasionally  called  in  a  few  set  erectors. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  these  carpenters  members  of  the  CSU? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  They  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  were  the  set  erectors  members  of  the  CSU  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  The  set  erectors  were  lA  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  set  erectors  did  you  have? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Very  few.  As  I  say,  we  were  in  very  little  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  It  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  did  you  have  working  on  those 
two  shows  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Well,  vei*y  few  there  again,  because  they  weren't 
very  large  sets  and  we  worked  the  carpenters  between  the  production 
and  the  actual  construction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  there  come  a  time  when  the  pressure  of 
the  lA  forced  your  carpenters  to  be  released  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Well,  not  entirely.  I  think  Billy  was  a  little  bit 
off  the  beam  when  he  said  we  laid  off  those  55  men  because  of  set  work 
being  taken  over  by  the  set  erectors.  At  that  time  we  had  our  con- 
construction  pretty  well  completed,  and  those  people  were  laid  off 
because  of  lack  of  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  they  laid  off  because  they  didn't  get  to  build 
this  barn  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Not  that  number  of  people.  There  wouldn't  have 
been  that  many  involved. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  would  you  have  used  had  the  barn  been 
given  to  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  At  the  time  the  bam  was  built  we  had  our  car- 
penters on  other  work,  and  the  carpenters  did  back  down  on  that  set 
to  allow  the  set  erectors  to  build  it,  because  of  pressure  brought  by 
thelA. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  job  a  carpenter  job  or  an  I A  job? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Well,  in  all  the  years'  experience  I  have  had  it 
has  been  carpenter  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  always  had  been  carpenter  work? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN,  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  why  did  they  back  down  there?  Can  you  tell 
me  that  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Yes,  sir.  So  we  could  carry  on  production  and  not 
have  any  work  stoppage. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  they  yielded  to  the  desires  of  the 
company  there? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  avoid  friction  and  prevent  work  stoppage  ?  Were 
you  threatened  with  work  stoppage  by  the  lA  if  they  didn't  build  it? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  I  believe  there  was  that  pressure  at  that  time; 
yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  contribute  to  this 
picture,  to  help  us  understand  what  is  happening  in  the  independent 
studios  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  I  think  for  the  most  part  the  independents  have 
tried  to  be  as  fair  as  they  possibly  can,  to  carry  on,  under  very  trying 
conditions,  at  times. 

I  will  say  this :  The  workers  on  both  sides  have  tried  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Has  the  lA  forced  out  of  your  studio  members  of 
the  conference  of  studio  unions  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  that  you 
have  been  in  charge  ? 

Mr.  FuiiRMANX.  Well,  of  course,  any  time  the  lA  moves  in  to  take 
work  that  the  carpenters  claimed  jurisdiction  over,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  carpenters  left  out  of  the  deal. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuiiRMANN.  As  I  said  before,, we  were  operating  under  an  in- 
terim agreement  entered  into  by  all  the  independent  producers  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlien  did  that  agreement  run  out? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  I  think  probably  the  first  of  this  year.  I  am  not 
too  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  first  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  lived  up  to  pretty  well  until  that  time? 

Mr.  FuHRMANN.  Inasmuch  as  we  could ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  questions.     You  are  excused. 

Mr  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RAYMOND  YOUNG,  IN  CHAEGE  OF  PERSONNEL, 
LABOR  RELATIONS,  AND  CONTRACTS,  EAGLE-LION  STUDIOS,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 

Mr.  Young.  Raymond  Young,  4037  West  Eighth  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Federal  0519. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  in  charge  of  personnel,  labor  relations,  and  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  what  company  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Eagle-Lion. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Young.  With  Eagle-Lion  since  September  9,  1946.  Prior  to 
that  time  with  P.  R.  C.  Productions,  since  October  1944. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  with  the  same  organi- 
zation since  1944  ? 
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Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  changed  the  name ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Young.-  No;  a  new  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  change  your  place  of  business  or  are  you 
operating  at  the  same  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Same  headquarters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  one  organization  go  out  of  existence  and  another 
take  over  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No.  Another  organization  moved  in  and  the  former 
company  moved  to  other  quarters. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  Young.  Two  corporations  controlled  by  the  same  parent  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  McCann,  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  has  been 
with  the  carpenters  and  with  the  lATSE  as  the  general  manager  of 
that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Following  the  directive  of  December  1945,  we  were 
requested  to  employ  set  erectors  on  the  same  basis  as  the  majors.  Fol- 
lowing that  date  we  had  a  period  of  inactivity.  We  had  some  cor- 
porate changes  going  on  and  we  had  very  little  production.  At  that 
time  Pine-Thomas,  of  which  Mr.  Darstein  is  a  member,  was  on  our 
lot,  and  they  were  tenants  on  the  lot. 

They  did  have  one  or  two  pictures  on  which  they  used  set  erectors. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  building  program.  We  had  no 
production  until  about  August  of  1946,  I  would  say,  and  at  that  time 
we  started  using  set  erectors  in  accordance  with  the  general  major 
policy. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  a  party  to  the  contract  in  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  x^nd  you  were  not  one  of  those  who  negotiated  with 
the  lA  or  the  carpenters  with  respect  to  the  functions  which  they 
should  perform  that  has  been  testified  to  in  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Young.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  simply  advised  by  the  lA  that  you  were 
required  or  requested — which  is  it — to  conform  with  the  directive 
which  had  been  made  by  the  decision  which  had  been  made  by  the 
three-man  committee  ? 

Mr.  Young,  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  which  was  it?  Were  you  required  or  were  you 
requested  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  the  first  contact  I  had  with  that  was  when  Mr. 
Joe  Singleton  called  on  me  and  he  said,  "We  worked  out  a  deal  with 
the  majors  and  you  are  following  major  procedure,  and  we  expect 
you  to  employ  set  erectors." 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  prior  to  that  time  who  did  you  employ  to  do  the 
work  of  erection  on  stages  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Prior  to  December  1945  we  had  employed  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  throughout  your  experience  carpenters  had  done 
that  work  ? 

Mr.  Young.  For  the  period  I  have  been  in  the  business,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  did  you  accept  the  interpretation  placed  on  it  by 
the  I A  and  by  the  major  producers  without  any  further  thought? 
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Mr.  Young.  No.  We  had  conflicting  ideas  there  from  the  two 
unions,  and  we  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  and 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  did  you  steer  your  course  ?  Tell  us  about  it. 
You  had  the  CSU  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  maintaining  that 
they  had  the  right  to  continue ;  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Young.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  lA  maintaining  that  you  had  to  conform  to 
the  same  practice  as  the  majors. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  weren't  under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  either 
one ;  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Young.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  no  contract  with  either  one  at  the  time ;  did 
you? 

Mr.  Young.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  hadn't  entered  into  any  agreement  to  yield  to 
the  December  directive  ? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  had  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  work  of 
the  carpenters  during  a  period  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  did  jou  go  ahead  and  do  what  the  majors  did 
in  that  case,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Because — in  other  words,  we  draw  from  the  same  labor 
pool  as  the  majors,  and  although  in  many  cases  didn't  have  contracts — 
in  fact,  in  most  cases  didn't  have  contracts — we  subscribed  to  the  major 
rates  and  the  major  working  conditions.  If  we  hadn't  done  that,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  men  from  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  can  understand  why  you  would  have  to  pay 
wages  that  were  competitive  wages  in  the  field.  Were  you  satisfied 
with  the  work  the  carpenters  had  done  on  your  stages  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  had  been  satisfied  over  the  years  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  did  you  put  out  of  your  plant  as  a  result 
of  yielding  to  the  directive  of  December  26, 1945  ? 

Mr.  Young.  We  didn't  put  out  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  have  to  discharge  any? 

Mr.  Young.  We  didn't  have  to.    We  had  ample  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  "ample  work  to  keep  them  all  on  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  to  put  on  set  erectors,  though? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr,  INIcCann.  You  took  carpenters  off  and  put  set  erectors  on  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  set  erectors  did  you  put  on  ? 

Mr.  Young.  It  fluctuated.     At  times  we  didn't  have  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  did  you  normally  carry  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  say  on  a  small  picture  it  might  start  with  five 
or  six  set  erectors  and  might  go  up  to  a  large  number. 

Mr.  McCann.  That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman.     Have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  questions. 
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Mr.  McCann,  I  have  one  question  here.  Did  you  have  any  idle  set 
erectors  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  at  one  time  we  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Might  have  been  a  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  were  lA  men  ? 

Mr.  Young.  They  were  lA  men ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  are  Mr.  CoJDb's  questions.  Please  note  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock — pardon  me. 
There  is  another  question  here,  Mr.  Cobb's  question:  Were  you  forced 
to  liire  painters  from  the  lA? 

Mr.  Young.  We  hired  some  painters  from  the  lA — I  think  about 
four  or  five. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  Young.  They  were  hired  as  carriageables.  They  were  put  on 
and  laid  off.     I  think  at  the  moment  we  don't  have  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  have  any  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Young.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sorrell  to  be  prepared  with  his  witnesses 
to  put  them  on  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(At  11:  45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day. ) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tlie  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  desire  of  Mr.  Sorrell  that  he 
would  call,  I  hope,  as  few  witnesses  as  possible,  and  then  follow  them. 
He  wants  to  call  Mr.  Magginetti. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  S.  MAGGINETTI,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  William  S.  Magginetti,  1805  North  Bronson, 
Hollywood  28. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Granite  4454. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand,  Mr.  INIagginetti,  that  you  desire  to  relate 
your  experience  in  the  studios,  with  particular  reference  to  your 
experience  in  the  lATSE.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  That  is  correct.  I  have  here  my  card  of  local  37, 
and  I  was  initiated  in  1936  into  local  37. 

I  was  at  Warner  Bros.  Studio  and  continued  that  employment  at 
Warner  Bros,  until  1945. 

In  1939,  when  37  was  broken  into  the  respective  locals,  I  was  a 
member  of  local  44  and  remained  in  that  category  until  1947.  It  was 
in  April  of  1947. 

My  experience  within  the  lATSE,  and  what  I  have  particularly  to 
say,  is  that  I  want  to  make  this  preliminary  statement :  I  have  every 
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respect  for  every  rank-and-file  member  of  the  lATSE  and  always 
have  had.  All  the  work  and  the  things  I  have  done  have  been  for  that 
organization  itself. 

I  have  only  been  opposed,  all  my  work  has  been  opposed,  to  the 
administration  of  the  lATSE,  never  to  the  rank  and  file. 

In  our  organization  at  local  44  I  have  taken  a  very  active  part 
since  its  inception  to  the  time  that  I  was  expelled  from  the  union.  The 
organization  there  has  a  great  number  of  men  that  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples that  I  believe  in,  in  regard  to  rank-and-file  unionism  and  decent 
unionism.  We  have  gone  through  the  Bioff  and  Brown  episode  that 
I  don't  care  to  dwell  on.  It  is  too  terrible  a  thing  to  think  about  now. 
We  had  all  gone  through  that. 

By  the  way,  I  will  say  I  never  paid  the  assessment,  I  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  I  never  did  pay  any  of  the  assessments  that  were  assessed  on 
members  during  that  period. 

But  we  had  gone  through  all  of  that,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  rank- 
and-file  men  in  the  organization  were  very  rife,  and  they  had  tried — 
different  ones  had  tried  with  me  to  express  their  indignation  at  differ- 
ent things  that  had  been  going  on,  and  they  still  believed  that  the 
influence  of  Bioff  and  Brown  was  in  local  44,  even  though  they  had 
broken  away  from  local  47.  Mr.  Ted  Hansford  was  the  business  agent 
of  local  44  in  its  inception,  and  it  was  very  shortly  after  that  we 
recalled  him  from  that  position  because  of  malfeasance  in  office,  and 
we  then  directed  that  he  never  hold  office  again  in  local  44  of  the 
lATSE. 

Now,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hansford  is  business  agent  for  the  machinists' 
group,  or  the  mechanics'  group,  within  the  lATSE. 

He  was  followed  by  appointment  by  Cappy  DuVal.  Cappy  DuVal 
during  the  Brown  regime  was  a  check-off  man  or  a  man  to  see  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  members  in  the  different  unions  paid  the  assess- 
ment that  was  wrongfully  assessed  against  every  rank-and-file  member. 
There  was  no  justification  for  it  at  the  time,  and  there  never  has  been 
since.  We  believe  it  was  a  criminal  act,  outside  of  our  union  activities, 
and  a  great  number  refused  ever  to  pay  that. 

Cappy  DuVal,  as  I  say,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  that  was  his 
record.  They  also  gave  us  a  great  deal  to  expect  within  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lATSE.  We  believed  that  a  man  like  that  being  put 
into  our  organization  as  business  agent  of  our  local  44  was  not  the  thing 
to  do.  He  had  a  record  back  of  him  in  connection  with  the  Brown  and 
Bioff  case. 

We  wanted  to  be  in  an  organization — I  say  "we" — those  men  who 
believed  in  me — particularly  I  did,  because  I  always  believed  in  hon- 
esty and  always  have.  I  have  been  a  church  member  all  my  life  and 
I  believe  in  honesty  and  I  think  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  union 
as  well  as  outside  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  member  of  any 
organization  that  had  any  stigma  attached  to  it. 

From  that  time  I  worked  insidiously  at  whatever  I  could  to  clean  up 
whatever  I  thought  was  the  bad  influence  within  the  lATSE. 

The  first  thing  that  we  realized — that  there  was  some  understanding 
between  the  studios  and  the  lATSE — was  around  1940  and  1942.  We 
believed  from  the  hang-over  of  the  other  situation  that  the  men  who 
made  the  trade  with  Bioff  and  Brown  had  done  it  for  a  purpose,  and 
it  was  not  for  our  good.    We  believed  that  we,  as  union  members,  or 
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the  man  who  suffered  because  of  that,  suffered  through  receiving  less 
in  wages  than  what  we  should  have  gotten  under  ordinary  and  more 
decent  conditions. 

In  1942  a  contract  was  offered  to  us — ^to  local  44.  Prior  to  that  time 
we  had  tried  to  get  things  into  the  negotiating  committee  to  ask  for — 
in  money  and  conditions,  and  so  forth — and  I  will  say  even  now  that 
at  that  time  local  44  had  a  very  undemocratic  organization.  We  were 
supposed  to  have  home  rule.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
lATSE  guaranteed  us  that  home  rule.  Our  own  local  guaranteed  us, 
we  believed,  local  autonomy,  and  that  primarily  that  we,  as  an  organi- 
zation, could  do  whatever  we  wanted  to  do,  and  when  we  needed  help 
here,  why,  then,  that  we  could  call  upon  the  lATSE  for  help,  but  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  our  organization  we  had  complete  power. 

In  1942  the  contract  was  brought  back  from  the  East.  I  had  been 
informed — I  don't  recall  who  it  was  now  informed  me — that  the  con- 
tract had  already  been  signed.  We  didn't  have  the  right  to  reject  it 
or  accept  it,  that  it  was  there,  we  were  either  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 
In  order  to  prove  that  on  the  floor,  when  the  conditions  were  read — 
I  will  say  at  this  time  that  the  conditions — money  and  conditions — 
were  reacl  first.  There  was  a  cover  sheet  to  that  contract  which  signed 
away  our  bargaining  rights  to  the  lATSE,  which  the  rank-and-file 
membership  at  that  meeting  were  not  aware  of,  and  I  was  aware  of^ 
and  I  tried  to  inform  the  group,  but  I  couldn't  get  over  the  idea  clearly 
enough  to  them. 

However,  the  wages  of  certain  crafts  within  local  44  had  not  been 
increased  in  a  parallel  form  with  the  higher  groups,  and  I  complained 
about  that,. and  to  put  a  test  to  the  fact,  I  asked  for  a  standing  of  all 
the  men  in  that  hall  who  had  received  only  a  10-percent  increase  in 
wage,  and  more  than  90  percent  of  that  group  stood  up.  I  then 
thought  that  I  had  a  group  there  which  could  prove  what  I  knew  to 
be  true,  and  then  I  called  upon  them  to  reject  that  contract  that  was 
proposed  to  us. 

And  it  looked  as  though  that  was  going  to  be  done.  But  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  consternation  on  the  platform  at  that  time.  That 
contract  had  already  been  signed.     We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  president  of  44,  a  number  of  months  later,  told  me,  after  he 
had  resigned,  that  I  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  there  be- 
cause the  contract  had  already  been  signed  and  we  couldn't  accept  it 
or  reject  it.  He  had  refused  to  sign  the  contract  because  that  had  been 
done.     He  resigned  from  local  44  as  a  consequence. 

The  men  didn't  at  that  time — didn't  sustain  my  motion  at  that  time 
because  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  a  member  of  our  organization 
and  then  transferred  to  an  assistant  directorship  came  out  with  the 
statement :  "Fellows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  your  organization  any  more. 
I  am  only  telling  you  this  for  your  own  good.  If  you  don't  accept  this 
contract,  I  have  definite  information  that  definitely  the  War  Labor 
Board  as  of  this  week  will  crystallize  that  amount  of  money  you  are 
receiving  now  and  you  will  never  receive  a  penny  more  than  you  are 
now — if  you  don't  accept  this  contract." 

And  seeming  to  be  the  statement  of  some  man  from  the  outside, 
who  was  unconcerned,  the  men  accepted  that  and  they  voted  to  accept 
that  contract. 

During  the  period  between  1942,  around  1943,  was  the  first  time  we 
had  rumblings  on  our  floor  of  44  that  trouble  was  brewing  with  the 
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decorator  question.  "We  knew  that  a  strike  at  any  time  would  mean 
to  the  men  no  one  would  ever  profit  by  it,  and  we  tried  to,  if  we 
could,  to  prevent  anything  happening  on  the  decorator  question.  We 
had  never  bargained  for  them  and  never  been  a  part  of  our  organiza- 
tion since  the  inception  of  local  44.  The  question  had  never  arisen 
until  this  time. 

When  Cappy  DuVal  made  some  statement  about  the  decorators — 
at  that  time  a  motion  on  the  floor  was  made  by  one  of  the  members 
that  we  would  disclaim  any  jurisdiction  over  set  decorators,  and  the 
president  told  us  then  that  was  outside  of  our  jurisdiction,  that  was  an 
international  question  and  we  couldn't  vote  yes  or  no  upon  that  par- 
ticular question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  the  president  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Let  me  see.     It  was — I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 

Crouthers  was  still  president  there  or his  name,  the  present  one, 

leaves  me.     Bill — I  think  Mr.  Brewer  can  supply  it  there. 

Mr.  McCann".  Let's  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes.  At  any  rate,  I  asked  Cappy  DuVal  from 
the  floor  at  that  time,  I  said,  "Why  is  it  now  that  after  all  these  years 
you  claim  the  decorators  ?  No  one  has  ever  even  known  we  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  them."  We  had  never  bargained  for  them.  They 
didn't  pay  dues  to  our  organization.    Why  was  it  at  this  time  ? 

He  said,  "Well,  the  only  reason  I  have  to  give  is  that  I  have  been 
derelict  in  my  duty." 

We  knew  right  then  that  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  decorator 
situation.  We  didn't  want  it  to  ensue,  because  it  meant  trouble  on 
all  sides. 

We  knew  the  decorators,  we  liked  them.  My  particular  work  was 
with  them.  I  was  a  lead  man  for  a  decorator  and  had  done  that  work 
all  my  time  during  Warner  Bros. 

I  knew  their  importance,  and  I  knew  the  type  of  men — the  man  I 
worked  for  was  one  that  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  business. 
We  did — had  a  sympathy  for  them.  The  trouble  that  grew  out  of 
that,  we  realized,  if  local  44 — the  way  we  had  been  handled,  that  if 
they  ever  got  hold  of  the  set  decorators,  the  set  decorators  would  never 
change  their  conditions  or  improve  their  money  conditions.  We  knew 
that,  and  the  decorators  knew  then — the  idea  then  was  at  that  time, 
so  long  as  they  remained  a  guild,  a  society,  and  were  ineffectual  in 
gaining  economic  support  to  push  their  claims,  they  would  never  be 
increased  the  money. 

We  did  get  with  another  organization,  that  if  we  did  get  with 
another  organization  that  would  push  that  claim,  they  would  get  more 
money.  That  is  when  the  lA  came  into  claim  then,  as  we  saw  it. 
then  in  1944,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  an  increase  in  their  con- 
ditions and  money. 

In  1943,  realizing  a  lot  of  things  had  been  done  with  local  44,  a 
great  number  of  the  men  were  casting  around  for  someone  to  run  as 
business  agent  against  Cappy  DuVal. 

They  first  asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  that.    I  didn't- 
think  I  was  the  competent,  capable  man.    I  thought  tliere  were  other 
men  that  could  do  it  better  than  I. 

They  said,  "We  will  go  around  and  if  we  can  get  someone  that  is 
better,  we  will  do  it.  If  not,  will  you  give  us  the  promise  to  run  against 
DuVal?" 
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I  said,  "I  will." 

They  tried  to  get  others,  and  the  others  were  afraid  to  do  it.  It 
has  always  been  within  local  44 — and  I  think  it  is  true  with  the 
majority  of  other  locals  of  the  lATSE — there  has  always  been  a  fear 
of  reprisal  among  the  membership  for  any  action  they  may  do  against 
the  membership,  and  any  man  at  that  time — and  I  think  up  to  the 
present — is  afraid  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  tlie  inter- 
national administration  for  fear  of  reprisal  in  his  job  and  the  losing 
of  the  job. 

Probably  I  was  very  foolish.  I  didn't  have  that  fear.  But  that 
happened  to  me. 

In  1943  the  election  they  had  told  me  before  a  group  of  men  that 
maybe  it  was  useless,  because  local  44  was  too  powerful  an  organiza- 
tion to  let  any  outside  rank-and-file  man  get  possession  of  that  as 
business  agent.  At  that  time  we  analyzed  the  position  and  realized 
that  Avas  so. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  insisted  I  do  it.  Local  44  was  a  sort  of  a 
catch-all  organization  at  that  time.  I  at  that  time  realized  its  impor- 
tance and  I  knew  there  was  going  to  be  an  awful  battle  to  displace 
the  man  the  administration  wanted  in  that  position.  It  has  been  shown 
here  a  number  of  times  that  local  44  has  had  more  jurisdictional 
trouble  than  all  the  lATSE  locals  put  together,  through  DuVal.  That 
is  excusable  because  of  the  set-up.  It  is  an  organization  whose 
hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  runs  directly  through  every  organization 
within  the  industry. 

At  any  particular  time  a  jurisdictional  quarrel  could  be  brought 
about,  whether  temporary  or  over  a  long  period,  over  the  decorators, 
through  the  propmen,  and  also  through  the  outside  greensmen,  and 
with  the  carpenters  through  the  propmakers,  the  machinists  through 
the  special  effects  department  under  local  44,  the  electrical  department 
through  the  electrical  fixtures  under  local  44,  if  it  came  to  a  case  of 
where  some  of  the  other  locals  may  break  awaj^  and  have  their  own 
bargaining  rights,  they  could  do  it  through  the  costumers,  through 
the  drapery  department  of  local  44,  Tliey  could  claim  it  through  the 
painters,  through  special  effects,  and  the  plumbers,  through  special 
effects,  and  even  the  laborers,  through  claiming  to  do  the  sweeping 
on  the  sets  on  the  stages. 

When  we  saw  that  picture,  we  realized  the  importance  of  44.  That 
was  an  organization  that  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  rank-and-file  members,  so  I  knew  what  a  battle  there  was 
going  to  be  in  store.    Nevertheless,  we  made  it. 

I  made  a  determined  effort  to  try  to  win  that  election,  if  I  could. 
I  was  at  Warner's  at  the  time.  I  had  information  then — Mr.  Paddy 
Quinn,  who  was  my  immediate  foreman,  that  he  went  to  the  property 
masters  there  in  the  assistant  property  masters  and  though  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  he  didn't  want  them  to 
vote  for  me,  and  if  they  did,  it  meant  trouble  in  44. 

Those  men  knew  me  and  they  signed  a  statement  endorsing  my  cam- 
paign and  what  they  may  think  of  me  as  a  man. 

I  don't  know  whether  they  did  vote  for  me.  Eventually,  they  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  do  if  I  were  in  there.  I  would  try  to  clear  up  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  rank  and  file, 

Mr.  McCann.  How  did  the  election  come  out?  Let's  move  a  little 
faster. 
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Mr.  Magginetti.  At  this  particular  time  the  election  was  against 
me ;  we  realized  it  would  be. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  was  the  vote  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  The  vote  was,  I  think,  DuVal  beat  me  by  150  votes. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  total  vote? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  That  I  don't  remember.  It  was  around  600,  out  of 
a  membership  of  1,500. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Less  than  50  percent  of  the  membership  voted  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes.  That  was  true.  The  reason  for  that  was  that 
you  would  never  get  all  the  membership  ap  there.  I  say  the  member- 
ship were  afraid  of  a  reprisal.  I  had  men  friends  of  mine  I  had  asked 
to  come  up,  and  when  I  was  campaigning,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
there,  they  would  come  by  and  ignore  me  and  say,  under  their  breath, 
"Hello,  Bill,"  and  ignore  me  and  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  Cappy 
DuVal.  I  knew  they  were  going  to  vote  for  me.  They  were  afraid, 
afraid  of  reprisal  on  the  job.  They  were  afraid  of  a  good  job  they 
had  and  they  would  be  changed  to  another  job  that  wasn't  so  good. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  the  men  in  all  the  unions  today  realize 
that  they  don't  have  that  fear  anymore,  that  they  have  freedom  and 
they  can,  if  they  want  to,  voice  the  objection  to  the  type  of  leadership 
they  are  having?  They  have  that  freedom  without  being  expelled 
from  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  wish  it  would  be  made  clear  to  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mv.  Magginetti.  Tliey  don't  know,  I  will  move  on  quickly.  I  tried 
to  make  this  as  quick  as  I  could.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  things  in  my 
mind  that  has  transpired  in  all  these  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  can't  give  you  all  day.  You  will  have  to  move 
more  swiftly  with  it. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  In  the  decorators  at  that  time — I  will  come  to — I 
will  pass  the  election.  I  was  defeated.  We  knew,  of  course,  always 
within  44  these  votes  were  not  on  the  up  and  up ;  they  knew  that. 

We  knew  that  on  the  count  I  would  be  counted  out.  That  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  They  wouldn't  let  holding  of  44  to  an  outsider. 
It  had  to  be  an  administration  man.    That  would  be  all  right. 

Now  then,  I  will  move  to  the  action  there  with  our  contract  of  44, 
where  it  first  came  in  that  local  44  had  claimed  the  bargaining  rights 
or  a  part  of  the  bargaining  rights  for  the  set  decorators.  This  was  in 
the  little  clause  that  no  one  knew  about,  as  a  membership. 

We  never  knew  at  all  in  the  membership — it  came  in  and  instead, 

When  an  emergency 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  From  the  agreement  of  1944  with  Local  44. 

Mr.  McCann.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  This  is  an  agreement  with  the  producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Wage  scale. 

Mr.  Magginetti  (reading)  : 

Whenever  in  an  emergency  a  property  master  or  assistant  property  master  is 
required  to  originate  dressing  on  a  new  set,  he  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  15  percent. 
This  is  intended  only  for  creative  work  on  new  productions  and  not  for  duplication 
work  or  retakes  or  added  scenes. 

That  was  the  first  encroaching  there  of  jurisdiction  on  the  set  deco- 
rators.   At  this  time  evidence  has  been  brought  out  to  show  an  existing 
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contract  was  with  the  Society  of  Set  Decorators,  which  was  in  force  for 
5  years.  And  yet  this  was  slipped  over  on  the  decorators  without,  I 
am  sure,  their  knowledge,  because  they  had  told  me  they  never  knew 
that  was  there ;  that  was  in  the  1944  agreement. 

This  was  another  agreement  where  we  were  supposed  to  have — to 
accept  or  reject  it;  that  wasn't  true.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  a  report  they  have  made  here  of  March  of  1947  showed  this 
particular  thing  was  signed  in  New  York  in  April  of — April  17,  and, 
as  I  recall  the  date  here,  it  was  given  to  us  on  April  23.  It  was  already 
signed,  that  contract.    We  didn't  have  any  autonomy  on  it. 

Every  time  we  had  questions  come  up  on  the  floor  of  anything  of 
jurisdiction,  they  said,  "You  have  no  right  to  discuss  this.  This  is  an 
international  question." 

Mr.  McCann.  In  this  particular  contract  you  affirm,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  contract  was  made  in  New  York  by  the  international,  without  con- 
sulting the  local  at  all,  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  They  had  formed  a  committee.  We  never  knew 
who  the  committee  was.  I  tried  to  inquire  who  the  committee  on  nego- 
tiations was,  so  as  to  give  them  points  I  wanted  to  be  in  that  contract. 
Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  want  to  change — do  you  want  to  say  the 
contract  was  made  in  New  York  by  members  of  your  organization 
whose  names  you  were  unable  to  learn? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  "Cappy"  DuVal,  of  course,  was  the  business  agent. 
He  went  back. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  assumed  he  helped  to  make  the  contract  ? 
Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes.    We  tried  to  have  someone  on  the  floor  to  go 
back  with  him.    He  said,  no,  he  had  to  go  back  by  himself. 
Mr.  McCann.  "Cappy"  DuVal  did  this  himself  in  1944? 
Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes.     And  brought  it  back.     And  making  this 
brief,  we  could  accept  or  reject  it.    It  had  been  formed  as  in  the  1942 
contract.    I  say  we  had  given  them  by  the  acceptance  of  that  thing 
the  bargaining  rights  and  never  submitted  to  the  rights — ^they  never 
knew  about  the  cover  sheet  as  to  the  bargaining  rights. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  was  a  cover  sheet  that  gave  you  bargaining 
rights,  gave  bargaining  rights  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  All  they  were  interested  in  at  that  time  was  money 
and  conditions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  proceed.  Let's  get  these  points  clear. 
Mr.  Magginetti.  There  was  a  cover  sheet  to  make — there  was  a  cover 
sheet  that  gave  them  the  right  to  make  conditions.  I  pass  from  that, 
and  that  was  supposed  to  give  them  bargaining  rights,  but  they  never 
knew  that.  I  will  go  on  now,  I  will  pass  that  particular  point.  I  will 
go  on  now  to  1945.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  all  this  time  that  we  never 
had  the  confidence  within  our  organization  of  the  lA.  We  knew,  of 
course,  they  were  always  claiming  jurisdiction  in  any  jobs  they  could 
get.  Each  one  would  say  that  we  always  had  that  particular  right  and 
that  particular  right  and  we  always  said  we  wanted  to  have  two 
unions  in  the  studios,  to  keep  each  other  honest.  We  didn't  want  the 
lA  to  have  complete  control  nor  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  to 
have  complete  control,  so  we  didn't  want  anyone  to  grab  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  other. 

And  during  this  period  when  we  were  forced  to  organize  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions,  I  was  happy  and  we  were  happy  to  have 
our  local  a  member  of  it,  and  they  told  us  that  was  outside  of  our  rights, 
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that  the  lATSE  would  not  permit  us  to  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions,  because,  of  course,  we  had  confidence  in  that 
and  believed  that  it  would  do  a  better  job  for  us  locally  than  our  own 
lATSE,  but  that  was  a  question  that  we  could  not  get  over  at  all. 

In  1945 ;  that  was  the  strike  of  the  decorators.   I  was  still  at  Warners. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  at  Warners  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  was  there  from  1936  until  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  In  1945,  at  the  begimiing  of  that  strike,  thousands 
of  people  were  out  in  front  of  Warners  and  observed  the  picket  lines 
for  3  days.  They  sympathized  with  the  strikers,  and  on  that  day  a 
telegram  was  brought  to  Mr.  Brewer  from  "Cappy"  DuVal  demand- 
ing that  every  lATSE  man  go  back  to  the  set  or  face  expulsion  from 
the  union,  and  the  men  collected  in  groups  to  decide  on  that,  and  then 
a  succession  of  letters  and  so  forth  followed  which  I  think  you  have 
in  evidence  there,  at  4east  we  brought  them  to  you,  demanding  that 
these  men  go  back  to  the  studios,  and  the  majority  did  after  the  3  days, 
and  I  was  among  them.  I  went  back  in,  too.  So  they  said  that  wdien 
we  got  on  the  inside  that  they  were  going  to  make  us  do  the  work  of 
those  men  that  were  out  on  strike,  and  our  men  in  the  property  de- 
partment did  not  want  to  do  it,  so  we  had  to  go  down  to  the  mill  in 
order  to  do  work  that  the  carpenters  and  painters  done,  and  Paddy 
Quinn,  our  foreman,  organized  the  men  into  three  different  groups, 
one  was  the  property  masters,  who  are  the  higher  graded  men  in  the 
studio,  there  are  about  15  of  them,  another  group  which  were  about 
GO,  and  still  another  group  of  upholsterers  and  drapery  men.  The 
group  of  60  asked  if  I  would  be  spokesman.  We  went  down  to  the 
mill  and  went  to  Padd}^  Quinn  and  we  said,  "What  work  have  you  got 
for  these  men  to  do  ?" 

I  says,  "We  are  property  men,  and  we  are  willing  to  work  in  our 
department  and  do  any  job  that  my  boys  do  in  our  department." 

He  said,  "Here  is  some  sets  over  there,  just  take  a  hammer  and  go 
over  and  tear  them  apart." 

We  said,  "We  have  never  done  that  work  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that  now." 

He  said,  "Do  you  speak  for  yourself  or  these  men  ?" 

I  said,  "Well,  they  asked  me  to  speak  for  them.  They  said  they 
wanted  me  to  sj)eak  for  them."     So  he  went  away. 

Along  a  week  later  they  called  me  into  the  office  and  said,  "Bill,  we 
have  a  set  for  you  to  dress.^' 

I  said,  "That  is  out  of  my  jurisdiction.     I  won't  dress  the  set." 

They  said,  "Well,  you  have  got  to  dress  this  set  or  else." 

"No,"  I  says,  "I  won't."  I  says,  "That  is  a  moral  obligation  on  my 
part  and  I  won't  do  that  work,  and  Mr.  Tilford,  I  respect  him  and  he 
has  been  in  this  business  for  30  years  and  is  the  best  decorator  in  the 
business.  I  am  not  going  to  take  his  job  now.  I  would  never  think 
of  doing  anything  like  that." 

So  then  he  gave  me  my  slip.  The  men  who  were  with  me  made  a 
protest,  that  it  was  unfair,  because  they  believed  in  me  and  I  was  their 
spokesman  and  the  leader  for  44,  and  they  made  a  protest  and  they 
called  me  back  within  3  days  and  says,  "Bill,  you  come  back  and  we 
will  let  you  alone,"  So  they  put  me  on  a  stage  "as  a  company  property 
man.     I  had  never  done  that  work  before,  but  they  put  me  over  there 
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to  keep  me  out  of  tlie  way,  and  I  remained  there  for  I  think  about  3 
days.  One  day  "Cappy""DnVal  was  on  the  lot  and  he  saw  me  and  the 
next  day  I  was  called  over  to  the  oflice  and  they  said,  "We  have  another 
set  for  you  to  dress." 

I  told'Quinn,  "You  know  that  I  won't  do  it.  Why  do  you  ask  me? 
You  promised  you  would  let  me  alone."  I  says,  "Why  don't  you  do 
that?" 

He  said,  "That  is  my  orders." 

I  says,  "Did  ^Ir.  Wilson  give  you  the  orders?"  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
man  immediatelv  superior  to  him. 

He  says,  "Yes"." 

So  I  says,  "I  want  to  see  him."  And  I  did,  I  saw  Mr,  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson  says,  "Well,  we  don't  see  why  you  should  be  saved  any  more 
than  anybody  else.  Bill.  That  is  the  job.  You  have  to  dress  the 
set." 

I  says,  "No,  I  won't  do  it."  So  then  he  gave'me  my  discharge  slip 
and  put  on  there  that  I  was  discharged  because  I  refused  to  dress 
sets.  I  left  there,  and  I  was  well  known  in  the  business,  so  I  can 
get  work  other  places.     That  didn't  bother  me  so  much. 

Then  from  there  I  was  given  a  job  by  KKO  as  a  set  decorator.  That 
was  in  December  of  1946.  I  got  a  permit  from  1421  to  do  that  work 
and  I  remained  there  until  the  strike.  I  was  still  a  member  of  the 
lATSE,  and  I  missed  a  little  point  that  I  would  like  to  go  back  to, 
please,  and  that  was  this,  that  in  the  1945  strike,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant point  that  I  missed,  in  the  1945  strike  our  men,  as  I  said,  were 
sympathetic  with  those  out  on  the  picket  line,  and  we  didn't  want  to 
go  outside  of  our  jurisdiction,  we  believed  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  that  was  our  right  to  refuse  to  do  work  outside  of  our 
jurisdiction.  We  also  believed  we  had  the  right  to  observe  the  picket 
line,  and  in  our  local  44  meeting  we  passed  such  a  motion,  that  our 
local  44  would  not  go  outside  of  our  jurisdiction.  That  was  our 
autonomous  right.  The  president  then  said  we  could  not  entertain 
that  motion,  he  defied  our  entertaining  the  motion,  but  we  did  never- 
theless, and  we  passed  it,  that  we  would  not  go  out  of  our  jurisdiction, 
local  44,  besides  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  act,  we 
had  that  declaration  of  our  union  not  to  go  outside  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  when  we  refused  at  Warners  to  do  that,  and  that  passed, 
and  the  union  took  over  the  local  44  the  next  morning  after  that  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  the  LVTSE  international  took  over  local 
44  the  morning  after  they  asserted  their  right,  their  autonomous 
right  to  refuse  to  do  work  that  someone  else  was  doing  who  was 
striking  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  That  is  correct,  they  claimed  that  that  was  the 
reason  for  it,  and  they  stepped  in  and  they  have  held  that  local  44 
ever  since  until  today. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  this  time,  in  other  words,  local  44  does  not  have 
any  automony,  it  is  directly  under  control  of  the  international  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  It  is  d^irectly  under  control  of  Mr.  Brewer.  He 
is  the  representative  of  Mr.  Walsh  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Brewer  then  is  wholly  in  control,  there  are 
no  elections? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Oh,  no,  there  have  never  been  any  elections. 
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Mr.  McCann.  There  have  never  been  any  elections  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  take  that  back.  There  was  one  election  that 
was  called  for  the  convention  in  July  of  1946,  that  was  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  lATSE,  and  for  some  reason,  I  don't  know  what  it 
was,  they  called  a  meetin<2;  of  the  local  to  decide  upon  delegates,  and 
this  is  a  very  interesting  thing.  I  was  still  a  member  of  the  lATSE, 
and  I  had  what  I  thought  was  a  plan  to  assure  an  honest  counting  of 
the  election,  and  I  believe  that  I  still  had,  the  greater  number  of  men 
in  the  organization  believing  in  me  voting  for  me,  and  I  was  nominated 
as  a  delegate. 

I  deliberately  took  the  position  opposite  "Cappy"  DuVal  for  the 
delegate  at  large,  and  I  ran  opposite  to  "Cappy"  DuVal  at  large  to 
the  international  convention  of  the  lATSE.  "Cappy"  DuVal  was 
the  business  agent  and  it  has  always  been,  I  would  say  at  least  100  per- 
cent of  the  policy  to  always  send  back  the  business  agent  out  of  respect 
to  his  job  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  the  campaigning  that  was  done, 
I  campaigned  for  delegate  at  large,  and  I  said  that  a  vote  for  me 
was  a  vote  against  "Cappy"  DuVal,  against  Brewer,  against  Walsh, 
that  they  were  trying  to  see  if  they  could  clean  up  the  administration 
of  the  lATSE  from  the  top,  if  possible,  and  I  beat  "Cappy"  DuVal 
then.     Tliat  was  something  that  I  thought  was  remarkable. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  the  vote? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  That  I  don't  recall,  but  the  minutes  of  44  would 
show  that.     Nevertheless,  I  did  beat  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  delegates  were  sent  to  the  convention 
by  44? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  believe  we  had  12. 

Mr.  McCann.  Twelve  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Twelve  delegates. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  of  that  12  you  were  1  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes.  No,  they  represented  different  groups. 
They  have  one  for  the  greens  men,  one  for  the  special  effects,  one  for 
the  assistant  property  men,  one  for  the  property  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  were  you  running  on  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  ran  at  large. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  ran  at  large,  did  you,  for  all  of  these  units? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes;  for  the  union,  for  the  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  the  local,  in  other  words.  Well,  there  were  dele- 
gates who  represented  segments  of  the  local,  you  ran  and  were  voted 
on  as  a  delegate  by  all  members  of  the  local  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes ;  delegate  at  large,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  beat  "Cappy"  DuVal  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  he  go  there  as  a  delegate  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  He  went  back  there  as  a  delegate,  but  the  lATSE 
appointed  him  to  that  position  to  represent  one  of  the  scab  unions, 
for  the  machinists,  I  think  it  was,  and  he  represented  them,  but  he  was 
not  the  delegate  of  local  44  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  he  was  in  control  of  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  watch  our  terminology. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  ahead,  now. 

67383—48 — vol.  1 46 
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Mr.  Magginetti.  May  I  say  for  a  minute,  may  I  say  about  that 
vote,  please? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  tell  you,  I  was  always  suspicious  about  being 
counted  out,  and  I  was  kind  of  anxious,  because  you  can  vote  but  they 
will  count  up  the  vote  against  you,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  had  thought 
of  an  idea  of  a  plan,  and  the  plan  was  this :  I  had  friends  of  mine,  I 
called  them  in  and  I  said,  "On  this  vote,  these  ballots  I  want  you  to 
mark  them,  I  want  you  to  put  a  pencil  mark,  I  want  you  to  put  a  cross 
or  a  finger  mark  on  the  ballots  or  do  something  on  them  that  won't  be 
distinguishable,"  and  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  declare  at  the  time 
of  the  election  that  if  these  ballots  which  I  numbered  to  be  about  50,  if 
those  50  ballots  are  not  in  that  box  with  the  markings  that  those  men 
gave  me,  I  am  going  to  declare  that  vote  illegal  and  I  am  going  to 
take  it  to  court."  And  I  says,  "I  want  to  find  those  50  ballots  in 
the  ballot  box,  or  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do."  I  had  asked  these 
friends  that  when  they  did  that,  put  the  little  mark  on  it,  that  they 
were  going  to  make,  to  write  their  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  turn 
the  slip  over  to  me,  and  25  of  them  did  that,  and  I  was  there  at  the 
voting  and  I  watched  the  ballot  boxes,  and  prior  to  that  time  in  order 
to  see  that — I  had  called  in  one  of  the  friends  of  mine  that  i  knew 
would  intercede  with  them  or  tell  them,  they  were  supposed  friends 
of  mine,  I  told  them  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  I  am  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  this 
is  entirely  too  much  detail  about  the  elections,  and  it  does  not  throw 
any  light  on  our  job.  We  don't  need  to  go  into  so  much  detail  with 
these  things. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  listen  to  this  ballot  business.     I  like  that  idea. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  will  tell  you  why,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
show  the  fact  that  in  the  international  organization  under  44  that 
there  is  no  democracy  in  that  organization,  that  it  has  been  the  dic- 
tatorship of  a  man,  and  that  was  of  a  few  men,  that  right  now  I  don't 
believe  that  you  could  get  five  men  of  the  lATSE  to  come  up  here  and 
to  say  anything  against  them.  Now,  we  know  that  there  are  these 
dozens  of  men  in  the  lATSE  and  I  don't  think  you  could  get  them 
up  here  to  say  anything  against  the  lATSE.  I  don't  say  I  am  the  only 
one  who  has  tried  to  get  the  men  out,  but  I  know  they  won't  come  up 
here.    They  are  afraid  to  do  it. 

This  is  why  I  am  saying  that,  and  I  will  always  say  it,  because  that 
idea  of  dictatorship  of  the  lATSE  through  the  present  administra- 
tion is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been  and  I  think  it  will  always  be 
until  it  is  changed  in  the  constitution,  to  try  to  show  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  men  of  the  lATSE  until  it  is  changed. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  rest  about  that  vote  now  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  May  I  go  on  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  All  right.  I  told  this  man,  I  says,  "I  am  asking 
my  friends  to  put  those  little  marks,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  turned 
in  there."  I  knew  this  fellow  would  go  immediately  and  tell  "Cappy" 
Du  Val  and  Eddie  Hill  that  that  was  true,  and  I  was  watching,  of 
course,  watching  to  see  that  they  were  really  there  and  were  counted, 
and  when  I  was  there  Eddie  Hill  said,  "That  is  the  secretary."  He 
said,  "Now  remember,  if  there  are  any  ballots  in  these  boxes  that  have 
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got  any  marks  other  than  the  cross  on  there,  throw  them  out." 

I  said,  "Eddie  Hill,  the  marks  that  my  friends  put  on  this  ballot, 
you  or  no  one  else  will  ever  know.  I  have  got  the  list  of  them,  and  I 
am  the  only  one  that  knows.  You  count  every  ballot  that  is  put  into 
the  ballot  box."     I  won  the  election. 

I  worked  at  KKO  then,  and  I  kept  right  along  working  at  RKO 
as  a  decorator,  and  in  the  strike  of  September  of  1946  I  went  out  on 
the  picket  line. 

I  went  on  the  picket  line  as  a  protest  against  what  was  going  on  in 
the  studios,  the  stealing  of  jurisdiction  and  the  attempt  by  the  lATSE 
to  take  all  of  the  work  out  of  the  studios.  I  knew  that  had  been  always 
the  goal.  I  know  it  was  then.  I  went  on  the  picket  line,  thinking  if 
there  was  any  friends  of  mine  that  knew  me,  if  they  would  see  me 
observing  the  picket  line,  or  if  the  studios  closed  for  a  day  or  2  days, 
there  would  be  a  just  settlement.  And  for  my  performance  on  that 
picket  line  I  was  given  notice  of  expulsion  from  the  union.  I  attended 
the  trial  that  was  given  for  me  and  I  was  expelled. 

My  next  work  as  a  decorator 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  expulsion  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  gave  it  to  you.     You  have  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Just  a  minute,  please.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Magginetti.  I  worked  then  during  this  year  as  decorator  at 
Pine  Thomas  and  Nassour  studios.  I  was  engaged  as  a  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions  man  and  I  went  over  there,  and  Mr.  Darstein  was 
the  business  manager  of  that  studio  who  hired  me,  and  it  was  a  cine- 
color  set.  I  did  all  the  properties  and  I  dressed  all  of  the  set,  put 
it  in  place,  and  the  second  day  Cappy  DuVal  came  on  the  stage  and 
he  saw  me  there.  Mr.  Darstein,  I  believe  it  was,  was  production 
manager,  came  around  and  told  me  they  had  given  him  orders  that  I 
was  to  stay  off  the  stages  or  they  would  close  the  show,  and  he  says, 
"I  told  them  that  Magginetti  was  going  to  come  on  their  stage  any 
time  he  wanted,"  and  he  was  not  going  to  keep  me  out  of  the  studio. 

So  later  on  he  came  back  to  me  and  he  says,  "They  made  a  different 
proposition.  They  say  that  they  will  let  you  stay  here  as  a  decorator 
on  this  show  if  you  will  work  with  a  decorator  that  comes  from  the 
lATSE."  I  says,  "Why,  certainly,  those  are  fine  people;  I  will  do 
anything  like  that.  That  is  all  right.  If  there  are  no  sets  to  be 
dressed  and  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  that  is  all  right  with  me." 

So,  with  that,  this  afternoon  this  man  came  in  and  just  stood  on  the 
side  lines  while  the  picture  for  the  rest  of  the  week  was  shot,  and 
there  of  course  still  Cappy  DuVal  had  a  reprisal  against  me  because 
I  was  fighting  the  lATSE  and,  as  he  thought,  against  him.  It  was 
not  that,  it  was  just  against  the  administration  that  he  represented. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  finish  your  statement? 

Mr.  Magginnetti.  That  is  the  finish. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  find  some  papers.  If  you 
have  some  questions,  I  wish  you  would  ask  them  while  I  am  looking 
for  them. 

Mr.  Reporter,  I  wish  that  yon  would  pass  this  to  the  witness.  Will 
you  identify  what  you  hold  in  your  hand,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Yes ;  this  is  a  copy  of  the  charges  sent  to  me,  Wil- 
liam Magginetti,  by  the  special  trial  committee  of  the  lATSE. 
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Mr.  McCann.  What  else  is  attached  there  ? 

Mr.  Magginetti.  Attached  there  is  an  affidavit  of  the  charges  and 
the  findings  or  the  sentence  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Operators,  expelling  me 
from  the  union. 

May  I  say  here  that  it  was  definitely  stated,  "between,  on  or  about 
the  26th  day  of  September  1946,  and  the  date  hereof,  the  accused  did 
walk  in  the  picket  line  in  front  of  the  Gower  Street  entrance  to  RKO 
Radio  Pictures,  Inc.  Studios." 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  should  be 
received  in  evidence  and  reproduced  at  this  point.  The  papers  con- 
sist of  about  five  pages.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  notice  of  charges; 
second,  there  is  an  affidavit  of  charges,  that  "the  accused  did  walk  in 
the  picket  line  in  front  of  the  Gower  Street  entrance  to  RKO  Radio 
Pictures,  Inc.  Studios,"  and  then  there  is  also  attached  the  sentence 
or  finding  that  Mr.  Magginetti  was  guilty  of  the  charge  against  him 
and  he  was  expelled  from  the  lATSE.  I  think  that  those  should  be 
reproduced  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Special,  Trial  Committee 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

NOTICE    OF    CHARGES 

Brother  AVilliam  IMagginettt  :  Yon  here  hereby  notified  that  charges,  of  which 
the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  have  been  filed  against  you  and  are  on  file  with  the 
undersigned  committee. 

You  are  further  notified  that  at  Los  Angeles,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  day  of 
October  1046,  at  8  p.  m.  has  been  fixed  as  the  time  for  your  trial  before  the 
special  trial  committee  created  and  established  by  order  of  the  international 
president. 

Said  trial  will  be  held  at  6472  S<inta  Monica  Boulevard  in  said  county  and 
State. 

You  are  not  to  discuss  these  charges  with  any  member  of  the  committee  before 
the  hearing,  and  your  defense  will  not  be  heard  before  that  time. 

Ernest  W.  Apperson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Special   Trial   Committee. 


Special  Trial  Committee 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

affidavit  of  charges 
State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

B.  C.  (Cappy)  DuVal,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  a  member  of  local  No.  44,  of  the  lATSE  and  MPMO,  of  US  and  C: 

That  William  Magginetti  (hereinafter  called  the  accused),  being  a  member  of 
that  alliance,  local  No.  44,  did  between  on  or  about  the  26th  day  of  September 
1JM6,  and  the  date  hereof,  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  lATSE  and  MPMO,  of  US  and  C ;  article  1,  section  2,  article  7,  section  14, 
article  16,  section  1,  article  22,  section  7  (first  paragraph  thereof),  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  obligation  resting  upon  him  as  a  member  of  that  alliance  and  said 
local  No.  44,  and  in  violation  of  the  orders  and  directives  of  the  international 
president  of  the  alliance,  commit  the  acts  more  particularly  hereinafter  set 
forth 
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That  between  on  or  about  September  26,  1946,  and  the  date  hereof,  the  accused 
did  walk  in  the  picket  line  in  front  of  the  Gower  Street  entrance  to  RKO  Radio 
Pictures,  Inc.,  Studios. 

That  in  committing  the  foregoing  acts,  said  accused  brother  conducted  himself 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  which  this  alliance 
pursues  and  in  a  manner  that  has  reflected  discreditably  upon  the  alliance,  and 
did  breach  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  alliance  and  local  No.  44,  and  was  guilty 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  loyal  member  of  the  alliance  and  local  No.  44. 

These  charges  are  not  made  in  levity  or  out  of  malice,  but  in  good  faith  that 
the  laws  of  the  alliance  may  be  upheld ;  that  to  the  best  of  affiant's  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief  the  acts  herein  complained  of  were  committed  in  the 
presence  of  or  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  following  persons :  Donald 
M.  Bernarducci,  Carl  G.  Cooper,  and  Leo  C.  Haisch,  who  are  members  of  this 
alliance  and  of  said  local,  or  other  locals  of  this  alliance, 

B.  C.  "Cappy'  DuVal,  Deponent. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  —  day  of  — ,  1946. 


'Notary  PuiliG  in  and  for  the  County  of 

Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

My  commission  expires . 

Filed  with  me  this  7th  day  of  October  1946,  at  3  :  45  p.  m. 

Edwin  T.  Hitx, 
Vice  CMirman  or  Secretary  of  Special  Trial  Committee. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  This  affidavit  must  be  filled  out  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  sealed  by  a  notary 
public.  If  the  charges  are  sustained  the  notary's  fee  will  be  refunded  to  the 
member  lodging  the  charge. 

2.  These  should  be  filed  with  the  special  trial  committee  within  30  days  after 
the  offense  becomes  known  to  the  person  making  the  charge. 

3.  Any  member  who  prefers  false  charges  against  a  fellow  member  will  be 
fined  $25,  and  the  costs. 

4.  These  charges  once  filed  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the 
accused. 


SENTENCE 


Verified  charges,  dated  October  7,  1946,  having  been  filed  by  B.  C.  "Cappy"  Du- 
Val against  William  Magginetti,  a  member  of  this  alliance,  local  No.  44,  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  this  alliance,  article  1,  section  2,  article  7,  section 
14,  article  16,  section  1,  article  22,  section  7  (first  paragraph  thereof),  and  of  the 
obligation  resting  upon  him  as  a  member  of  said  alliance  and  of  said  local  No.  44, 
and  of  the  orders  and  directives  of  the  international  president  of  said  alliance, 
and  said  member  having  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  present  his 
defense  thereto,  after  service  upon  him  of  said  charges,  together  with  notice  of 
the  hearing  thereon,  and  said  trial  having  been  held  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  on 
October  17,  1946,  before  a  special  trial  committee  composed  of  Richard  Green, 
chairman,  Ernest  Apperson,  vice  chairman  and  assistant  secretary,  and  Edwin 
T.  Hill,  secretary,  members  of  the  said  alliance,  duly  appointed  by  the  under- 
signed under  his  official  order  dated  October  4,  1946,  and  the  said  William  Mag- 
ginetti having  appeared  at  said  trial  and  testified  thereat,  and  evidence,  both  oral 
and  documentary,  having  been  produced  at  said  trial,  and  the  said  special  trial 
committee  having  considered  the  testimony  and  evidence  so  produced  and  having 
filed  herein  its  written  decision  dated  October  21,  1946,  finding  the  said  William 
Magginetti  guilty  of  the  charges  asserted  against  him,  and  having  recommended 
that  he  be  expelled  from  membership  in  this  alliance  and  said  local  No.  44,  and 
the  said  special  trial  committee  having  submitted  to  the  undersigned  the  original 
certified  transcript  of  the  proceedings  had  at  said  trial  and  the  exhibits  received 
in  evidence  thereat,  and  it  appearing  that  said  trial  was  held  and  conducted  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  aforesaid  order  dated  October  4,  1946,  and  the  under- 
signed having  read  said  transcript  and  exhibits,  and  carefully  considered  the  evi- 
dence, and  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises,  and  good  cause  appearing  therefor, 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  F.  Walsh,  president  of  this  alliance,  do  hereby  accept, 
approve,  and  adopt  the  finding  and  recommendation  of  said  special  trial  com- 
mittee, and  do  hereby  expel  the  said  William  Magginetti  from  membership  in  this 
alliance  and  in  said  local  No.  44  for  the  violations  of  which  he  has  been  found 
guilty,  and  I  hereby  give  to  the  said  William  Magginetti  notice  of  this  sentence 
and  I  hereby  instruct  him  to  return  forthwith  to  the  headquarters  of  said  local 
No.  44  any  and  all  membership  and  working  cards  issued  to  him  by  said  local 
No.  44  or  by  this  alliance,  and  I  hereby  advise  him  that  the  aforesaid  order  dated 
October  4,  1946,  provides  for  means  of  appeal  under  the  constitution  of  this 
alliance  from  this  decision  and  sentence,  and  that  he  may  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  be  advised  and  as  may  be  available  in  the  premises. 

Dated  :  Hollywood,  this  16th  day  of  November  1946. 

[seal]  Richard  F.  Walsh, 

President,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Emploijees  and 
Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  a  little  card  showing  that 
he  ran  for  office 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  was  elected,  don't  forget,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  particular  time  he  was  not 
elected.  He  was  elected  later,  but  I  think  that  the  little  card  and  this 
letter  which  is  signed  by  his  fellow  workers  should  also  be  received  in 
evidence  as  a  testimonial  to  what  they  thought  of  him,  at  least. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Bill  Maggineuti,  Delex^atb  at  Laege,  IATSE  Convention 
I  will  vote  against  Walsh !    A  vote  for  me  will  repudiate  Brewer  and  DuVal ! 


April  23,  1943. 

Brother  Property  Men  :  This  letter  is  signed  by  the  1st  and  2d  company  men  at 
Warner  Bros,  studio,  who  are  supporting  their  brother  property  man.  Bill  Mag- 
ginetti, for  the  important  office  of  the  business  representative  of  local  No.  44. 
The  election  to  be  May  11,  1943. 

Magginetti  has  been  on  the  Warner  lot  for  8  years  and  we  can  say  from  those 
years  of  association  that  he  is  ably  qualified  to  fill  this  important  position. 

He  will  safeguard  our  interests  because  he  knows  our  problems  and  we  can 
assure  you  we  would  not  ask  you  to  support  any  one  who  would  be  detrimental 
to  your  interests,  for  remember  your  interests  are  ours. 

We  are  voting  for  Magginetti  and  we  strongly  urge  you  to  take  your  vote  to 
the  polls  and  elect  Bill  as  business  representative. 

Your  brother  prop-men :  John  More,  J.  Leslie  Asher,  Jack  McConaghy, 
Robert  H.  Turner,  Herbert  Pleus,  Jack  Collins,  Frank  M.  Miller, 
Joe  Trusty,  Oscar  S.  Kipust,  L.  M.  Hafley,  Geo.  Sweeney,  W.  R. 
Cooper,  Weldon  H.  Patterson.  Puckie  Weiss,  L.  C.  Williams,  Harry 
Goldman,  Howard  R.  Winterbottom,  Eddie  Edwards,  Fred  Kuhn, 
Sam  Mendelson. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  the  IATSE  would  like  to  present, 
I  will  be  glad  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Price.  No  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask?  No  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman.    The  witness  may  be  excused. 

Otto  Siegel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  do. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  OTTO  SIEGEL,  MEMBER  OF  LOCAL  1421,-  SHERMAN 

OAKS,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Otto  Siegel,  4163  Dixie  Canyon  Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  State  4-0502. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  just  want  you  to  proceed  in  your  own  language 
and  tell  us  what  you  have  to  offer  the  committee. 

Mr.  Siegel.  Well,  I  don't  have  anything  more  to  say  than  I  am  out 
on  strike  and  I  have  not  worked,  and  being  in  the  industry  some  34 
years  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  work,  although  I  did  obey  a  picket  line 
and  respect  the  picket  line  in  1947  I  was  offered  a  job  by  Jack  Wrather 
Production,  an  independent  production,  and  went  to  work  there  for 
some  9  months,  and  on  that  particular  job  I  started  on  it,  I  executed 
the  prelim-work.  Three  days  after  or  8  days  after  being  on  the  job 
I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  boys  of  the  lATSE  who  said  that  I 
had  to  get  off  the  job. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  find  out,  and  I  called  my  business  representative 
to  find  out  whether  I  would  have  to  get  off  the  job.  He  then  informed 
me  that,  "We  will  see  if  we  can  straighten  that  thing  out,"  that  there 
is  something  wrong  here,  which  I  discovered  later  that  Mr.  "Cappy" 
DuVal  had  gone  to  the  management  and  told  them  that  they  are  going 
to  have  an  lATSE  set  dresser  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  what  union  do  you  belong? 

Mr.  Siegel.  I  belong  to  local  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  job,  set  dresser  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Set  decorator. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  was  the  organization  you  were  working  with? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Jack  Wrather  Production. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  not  of  the  major  studios  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  That  is  not  one  of  the  major  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  "Cappy"  DuVal  said  to  the  management  that 
they  would  have  to  have  someone  there  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  He  did. 

Mr.  McCann,  Did  they  put  someone  there  ? 

Mr.  Siegel.  Well,  my  business  representative  talked  to  the  men  there 
and  told  them  in  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  family  he  wouldn't  protest 
this  too  much,  he  says,  "These  people  seem  to  be  very  nice  people  and 
wanted  to  let  you  work,  so  the  only  thing  we  can  ask  is  for  you  to 
stand  around." 

I  says,  "Well,  all  right,"  I  will  say  this,  I  said  this  to  my  business 
agent.  I  says,  "For  years  I  have  been  carrying  these  scabs  on  my 
back,"  I  says,  "and  now  I  don't  intend  to  carry  them  on  my  back  and 
do  their  work."    That  was  the  only  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  watch  you  terminology,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  were  working  for  them  and  they  brought 
in  another  man  who  didn't  do  any  work,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  SiEiEL.  No,  I  was  working  at  the  time  and  they  brought  in  this 
other  man  and  put  him  on  the  job  and  told  them  that  I  was  to  stay  off 
the  stages  while  he  executed  the  work,  the  balance  of  the  work  on  that 
particular  picture. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  why  were  you  to  stay  off  the  stages  ? 
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Mr.  SiEOEL.  That  I  don't  iiiulerstand  today.  I  did  hear  from  him 
that  they  were  going  to  have  all  lATSE  people  working  on  the  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  are  in  1421  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  And  yon  were  working  at  the  job? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  3^ou  stay  there  on  the  job? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  executed  the  job  for  8  days.  The  job  only  lasted  for 
about  21/2  weeks. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  your  complaint  taken  up  with  the  lATSE  per- 
sonally ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  It  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  taken  up  with  the  lATSE  ? 
Did  you  get  a  report  on  that  ^ 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  I  got  a  report  that  the  lATSE  were  going  to  take  all 
that  work,  all  the  CSU  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  said  that? 

Mr,  SiEGEL.  Mr.  Ben  Burke,  who  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
Jack  Wrather  Productions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Ben  Burke.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ben 
Burke,  please.    Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  call  him  and  see  if  he  will  come,  and  will  you 
give  me  again  the  name  of  this  firm? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Jack  Wrather  Productions. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  the  first  name  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL,  Jack. 

Mr.  McCann.  Jack  Wrather  Productions,  Have  you  anything  else 
to  add  ? 

Mr.  SiEGEL.  Nothing  more  than  that,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  questions  further. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  excused. 

Who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Vic  Gangelian. 

Mr,  Kj:arns.  Raise  your  right  hand,  Mr.  Gangelian.  Do  you  sol- 
emnly swear  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give  to  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  I  do, 

Mr,  Kearns,  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  VICTOR  A.  GANGELIAN,  CHAIRMAN,  SOCIETY  OF 
MOTION  PICTURE  INTERIOR  DECORATORS,  WEST  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address  and  your 
telephone  number. 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Victor  A.  Gangelian,  1961  Sylvia  Avenue,  West 
Los  Angeles.    Arizona  3-8937. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  motion  pictures? 

Mr,  Gangelian.  25  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  what  union? 
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Mr.  Gangelian.  I  am  now  a  decorator,  in  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Interior  Decorators.  At  present  I  am  chairman.  One  of  the 
set  decorators  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  in  1421. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  give  us  very  briefly  the  story  of  your  So- 
ciety of  Interior  Decorators  and  the  set  decorators,  so  that  we  will 
have  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Well,  that  is  rather  difficult  to  do  briefly,  Mr. 
McCann. 

Mr.  McCank.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  long.  If  you  could 
state  that  the  United  States  was  established  at  such  and  such  a  time 
and  is  still  existing  now,  it  should  not  take  too  long,  not  over,  say, 
about  5  minutes  to  answer  for  your  organization.  You  should  be  able 
to  summarize  the  record  and  keep  it  brief. 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Well,  yes.  Up  to  1937,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
that,  the  decorators  were  not  an  organized  group;  they  were  just 
individuals. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gangelian.  We  found  that — we  realized  our  weakness  on  that 
score,  so  we  finally  formed  an  incorporated  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Interior  Decorators  under  California  State  law. 

That  organization  consummated  a  5-year  contract  with  the  pro- 
ducers' association,  under  which  we  received  some  benefits  but  not 
the  ones  we  felt  we  were  entitled  to,  though. 

And  we  became  dissatisfied  with  it,  so  we  finally  made  connections 
with  local  1421,  which  was  in  19 which  was  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  you  went  into  local  1421,  that  set  off  the  strike 
of  1945  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  So  they  say. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Now,  then,  j^ou  were  out  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Eight  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  working  at  the  time  the  1945  strike  started  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  RKO  Pictures,  Radio  Pictures. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  been  working  there? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  I  had  only  been  working  there  4  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  where  had  you  been  working  before  that? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  I  am  an  independent  decorator.  I  just  filled  in 
at  RKO  at  that  time.     I  do  independent  pictures,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  you  are  a  member  of  the  organization 
which  sells  their  services  to  different  studios? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Right." 

Mr.  McCann.  For  certain  specific  pictures? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  had  been  with  RKO  for  4  months  at  the 
time  this  strike  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  after  the  strike  of  1945  did  you  go  back  to 
work  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  then? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  With  Howard  Hughes. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  with  Howard  Hughes  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Sixteen  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  stop  your  work  there  ? 
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Mr.  Gangelian.  When  the  carpenters  put  a  picket  line  around  the 
Samuel  Goldwyn  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  About  the  last  day  of  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  McCann.  Last  day  of  January  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Yes.  May  I  explain  that  point?  As  of  the  time 
when  the  strike  was  called  on  September  26  I  naturally  was  on  the 
lot,  and  when  we  heard  the  strike  was  called,  I  called  the  office,  as  to 
what  my  position  was  going  to  be. 

They  said,  as  long  as  there  wasn't  a  picket  line,  they  wanted  me  to 
stay  there.  I  was  on  the  stages  in  those  days,  and  I  saw  the  procedure 
where  the  personnel  director  came  around  with  the  labor-relations 
man,  went  around  the  stages  and  sought  out  carpenters  and  painters, 
et  cetera,  and  handed  them  their  time  cards  and  told  them  to  go  on. 

That  was  on  our  stage,  too,  which  was  a  clean  stage ;  not  a  hot  stage. 

They  couldn't  find  but  one  carpenter  on  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  stages, 
that  happened  to  be  doing  a  job,  the  last  job,  in  front  of  a  camera — 
a  last-minute  job.  It  was  a  clean  set.  Preston  Sturgis  told  him  to 
get  the  hell  out  of  there,  that  he  was  holding  up  the  set. 

The  man  was  a  carpenter  and  was  holding  up  the  camera,  and  they 
had  to  let  him  drive  the  last  nail  before  they  could  give  him  his  time 
card  and  get  him  off  the  lot. 

I  went  on  and  did  my  sets.  Finally,  in  December,  when  some  of 
our  boys  were  infl^uenced  to  go  over  to  the  lA — strike  replacements — 
the  heat  was  suddenly  put  on  me.  I  am  not  a  person  that  is  easily 
threatened,  very  easily  threatened  or  intimidated. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  it  you  had  this  experience? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  This  can  be  very  brief.  When  these  people — after 
the  first  move  was  made,  some  of  our  people  to  the  lA,  and  finally  one 
day  I  was  given  word  from  the  office  that  a  man  named  Ted  Hansford 
from  the  lATSE,  local  44 — I  believed  he  represented — he  came  in 
and  said,  "As  of  tonight  I  want  to  fire  Ted,  and  Julius,  a  set  designer, 
and  we  will  have  strike  replacements  for  you  in  the  morning." 

Our  production  office  told  him  in  very  clear  words  to  go  to  the  hot 
place. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  it  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Hansford. 

Mr.  McCann.  Hansford  said  he  wouldn't  replace  you? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Hansford  was  the  man  that  wanted  out 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  stuck  ui^  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Howard  Hughes  Productions.  Then  the  battle 
started.  This  man  came  in  every  day  with  more  threats  and  finally 
"Cappy"  DuVal  and  Hansford  come  down  to  the  property  depart- 
ment and  left  instructions  that  no  man  was  to  take — no  swing  man 
was  to  take  one  single  order  from  the  gang  men  or  they  would  put 
the  heat  on  the  boys.     There  was  one  man  who  held  out. 

The  pressure  got  worse.  First  they  told  the  boys  not  to  take  any 
orders  from  me,  and  the  second  step  was  to — I  was  finally  told — they 
warned  me  that — that  if  I  walked  on  a  stage  where  any  lA  swing 
men  were  working  there,  they  had  orders  to  walk  off  the  stage,  imme- 
diately dropping  anything  they  were  d.oing  and  to  get  off  the  stage. 

The  next  thing  was  that  all  trucks  that  came  in  which  were  loaded 
with  furniture  on  them  were  to  be  checked  and  to  find  out  exactly 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  ordering  that  furniture.     If  I  was 
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involved  in  it  the  trucks  were  to  be  sent  back  where  the  goods  came 
from.     Nothing  I  had  picked  out  was  to  be  delivered. 

Then  finally  the  pay-ofF  was  when  the  boys  were  told  by  Mr.  DuVal 
they  were  not  even  to  say  hello  or  go  to  hell  or  anything  else  to  me 
and  were  not  to  come  in  my  office.  They  were  not  to  even  accept  a 
cigarette  if  I  offered  them  one  or  anything  else. 

They  had  finally  gotten  to  the  point  they  made  it  reasonably  tough. 

I  outsmarted  them.  I  can  have  that  much  to  my  credit,  anyhow, 
up  to  a  point.  As  I  said  before,  when  the  carpenters'  picket  line  was 
put  there  I  did  what  any  legitimate  man  would  do;  I  quit  my  job. 
That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  you  will  want  to  ask  me 
questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  questions  to  suggest? 

Wlien  were  the  picket  lines  established  there  on  that  set? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  At  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Howard  Hughes'  plant. 

Mr.  Gangelian.  He  was  an  independent  producer  and  he  rents 
space  at  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios.  The  picket  lines  at  that 
studio — I  can't  tell  you  exactly  the  date,  but  it  was  one  of  the  very  last 
days  in  February. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  you  were  not  forced  out  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  January,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  not  forced  .out  on  the  basis  of  a  picket  line, 
until  the  end  of  Januar}^  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  when  you  quit  working  there  ? 

Mr.  Gangelian.  Yes.  In  the  meantime  I  had — they  had  tried  to 
force  me  out  through  intimidation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  none.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Cracraft. 

Mr.  Ivearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  TOM  A.  CRACRAFT,  HEAD  OF  SCENIC  ART  DEPART- 
MENT, COLUMBIA  PICTURES  CORP.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Tom  A.  Cracraft,  12823  Milbank  Street,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Sunset  2-7480. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  motion-picture 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Head  of  the  scenic  art  department  at  Columbia 
Pictures. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  work  at  any  other  moving-picture  company  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Yes;  I  had  worked  at  a  number  of  them  before, 
having  the  position  as  being  the  head  of  the  department. 
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Mr.  MgCann.  How  many  years  have  you  given  to  motion-picture 
work? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Oh,  about  20  years  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  salary  were  j^ou  drawing  at  the  time  that  you 
were  separated  from  the  motion-picture  business? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  $294.09  a  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  union  did  you  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Cragraft.  The  Scenic  Artists  of  local  644. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  an  lATSE  local? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No  ;  Conference  of  Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  has  that  union  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  have  been  in  that  union  for  how  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Well,  since  arriving  from  New  York  in  February 
1944. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  when  you  joined  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No.  I  had  belonged  to  the  United  Scenic  Artists  of 
America  in  New  York  for  something  like  19  years  before  arriving  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  you  became  identified  with  this  local  only 
in  1944? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  cleared  from  your  New  York  union  and  trans- 
ferred to  this  union? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  tell  how  you  came  to  be  out  of  employment,  if 
you  are  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  I  am  out  of  employment.  And  I  suppose  my  story 
is  a  bit  different.  There  was  no  trouble  with  us,  we  were  working 
along  serenely  and  very  busily. 

On  September  20,  a  Saturday  afternoon,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
the  front  office  to  fire  all  my  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.   How  many  men? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  At  that  time  I  had  reduced  the  staff  to  two,  as  we 
were  finishing  up  three  jobs  that  were  on  the  last  operations  of  three 
different  jobs. 

And  not  wanting  to  take  such  an  important  order  over  the  phone,  I 
asked  if  I  could  go  up  to  the  front  office  and  get  more  details.  So  I 
went  up  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Dick  Pearl,  who  is  my  immediate  superior 
at  Columbia. 

And  I  checked  with  him,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  that  is  the  orders,  to  fire 
your  department." 

And  I  explained  to  Mr.  Pearl  how  I  handled  my  men.  He  was 
used  to  that,  of  course,  because  he  took  quite  an  interest  in  my  depart- 
ment, anyway. 

I  said  that  I  always  dealt  fairly  with  them  and  gave  them  reasons 
for  things  I  asked.  And  I  asked  what  reason  I  should  give,  I  ex- 
plained to  him  we  were  not  involved  in  this  jurisdictional  dispute  mat- 
ter, hot  sets  or  anything.  The  work  we  were  doing  was — there  was 
no  trouble  at  all  on  it.    We  were  getting  along  very  happily. 

He  said,  "Well,  tell  them  there  is  no  work." 
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I  said,  "Well,  Dick,  I  can't  very  well  tell  them  there  is  no  work  after 
beating  them  over  the  head  to  finish  these  three  jobs  we  are  trying  to 
finish." 

It  was  quite  important  to  me  to  finish  those  jobs  and  leave  everything 
in  ship-shape  form.  I  had  promised  the  art  directors  and  the  directors 
that  I  would  have  the  work  finished  on  schedule. 

I  asked  if  I  could  work  a  couple  more  days,  to  do  that  one  thing. 
This  was  a  large  canvas,  a  forest  scene,  did  in  four  sections.  I  was 
quite  anxious  to  finish  that.  This  is  one  section  of  the  work  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  you  to  see  that  if  you 
haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  One  of  four.  They  all  fit  together,  I  was  quite 
anxious  to  finish  that.     They  liked  the  work  very  much. 

The  other  thing  was  a  still  cloud  backing  for  the  publicity  depart- 
ment, to  take  pictures  of  Rita  Hayworth. 

I  did  manage  to  finish  that  evening,  myself. 

So  it  was  explained  to  me  that  couldn't  be  done,  I  would  have  to  fire 
the  men,  which  I  did. 

I  went  in  the  following  Monday,  which  was  the  23d,  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  forenoon.  At  that  time,  close  to  12  o'clock — at  that  time  Den- 
ver Harmony,  the  plant  superintendent,  came  to  me.  He  stated  that 
he  had  the  replacement  painters  assembled  on  stage  2  and  he  told 
them  to  come  down  to  my  building.  My  building  is  the  combination 
paint  department  and  my  department — the  scenic  art  department — 
and  there  was  no  replacement  for  my  men  and  hadn't  been,  since 
that  day,  but  that  the  replacement  painters  were  assembled  to  stage 
2  and  were  ready  to  come  down  and  take  the  work  of  the  painters 
who  had  been  fired. 

He  said  when  he  saw  them  coming  down  the  street,  "You  get  out." 

They  didn't  come  down  the  street.  He  called  them  again,  and  in 
not  very  j)olite  language  told  them  to  get  down  there. 

When  I  saw  them  coming,  I  walked  out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  get  to  finish  your  job  for  those  three 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No.  I  still  wanted  to  see  that  forest  background 
finished  of  200  feet  long. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  didn't  get  through  with  it?  You  never  had 
any  trouble  there?    There  was  no  complaint  about  your  work? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Absolutely  no  complaint. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  was  no  complaint  about  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No.  I  was  complimented  on  the  character  of  the 
men,  their  personality  and  their  artistic  ability.  I  would  like  to  add, 
when  scenic  artists — we  are  rather  particular  creatures — if  I  may 
have  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  can  look  at  you  and  tell  that. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  I  don't  want  to  be — to  appear  peculiar.  Maybe  I 
should  have  used  the  term  "unique."    We  do  a  unique  work. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  has  made  a  statement 
for  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  takes  a  great  deal  of  background.  We  spend 
most  of  our  lives  learning  to  be  capable  scenic  artists.  The  best  in 
the  world  are  assembled  in  Hollywood.  The  producers  try  to  get  the 
very  best  men,  to  get  the  best  artists  in  the  world.  They  come  from 
other  comitries. 
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We  are  a  very  closely  knit  group,  and  are  happily  working  together, 
well  together,  because  the  veiy  nature  of  our  work  makes  us  do  that. 

If  I  have  eight  men  painting  a  large  canvas  like  that,  they  all 
have  to  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing,  and  all  have  to  work 
closely  together. 

As  proof  of  that,  they  have  stayed  together  and  they  have  not  been 
replaced  to  any  extent  through  the  1945  strike  or  this  current  lock- 
out. There  are  a  few  men,  I  believe,  as  replacements,  but  there  are 
something  like  135  men  not  working  who  are  scenic  artists,  who  are 
still  unemployed.    They  are  still  loyal  union  members  in  local  6J-4. 

They  conduct  their  own  business  to  a  certain  extent.  They  are 
given  democracy,  the  democracy  of  doing  that,  and  they  are  recog- 
nized as  an  autonomous  group  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  their  own  autonomy. 

Another  point  about  them  that  I  would  like  to  speaJi  about  in 
their  behalf  is  the  reason  of  my  coworkers'  plight. 

We  do  not  get  work  outside  the  industry.  We  can't  go  knocking 
on  doors  and  saying,  "Would  you  like  for  us  to  paint  your  house?" 

We  are  wedded  to  the  industry.  We  work  only  in  the  moving- 
picture  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  understand  I  was  trying  to  be  compli- 
mentary and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  evident  that  your  group  must  be  made  up  of 
fine  craftsmen. 

Mr.  Kjsarns.  When  did  you  have  a  pay  day  last? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  The  day  I  was  fired. 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  On  the  23d  of  September  1946 — last  year. 

I  broke  my  sabbatical  year  of  not  working,  and  I  got  a  week  of 
work  for  painters,  painting  the  scenes  for  the  road  tour  of  Song  of 
Norway. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  finish  this  talk  here. 

They  are  a  group  of  men  that  apparently  have  had  no  friction  with 
anybody,  but  they  are  sacrificed  simply  because  they  belong  to  CSU.  I 
think  that  is  a  rather  serious  thing.  I  can't  see  any  justification  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  industry  or  tlie  lATSE. 

Apparently,  they  have  no  men  to  take  your  place.  They  couldn't  fill 
your  places  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  They  haven't  been  able  to  staff  the  studios,  ever  since 
the  '45  disagreement.  There  are  three  or  four  men  at  MGM.  They 
usually  employ  35  or  40. 

At  my  own  department  at  Columbia  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
replace  me  or  my  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  expect  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Where  do  I,  or  when  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  expect  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Yes,  I  do.  I  believe  I  have,  for  the  studios — they  like 
our  work  very  well,  and  I  expect  to  go  to  work  when  this  dispute  is 
settled. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  where  a  man  who  has  been 
trained  to  do  just  one  thing  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  a  living. 
•  Mr.  McCann.  I  can  see  why  people  should  be  shot  at,  who  are  in  the 
firing  line  of  a  battle,  when  they  are  shooting  at  the  other  fellow,  but  I 
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cannot  understand  how  Hollywood  can  be  involved  in  so  many  disputes 
where  people  are  not  in  any  sense  competing  with  anyone  else,  in  the 
lATSE,  and  so  forth. 

I  can  tell  by  your  work  that  you  do  good  work.  Did  you  ever  have 
any  argument  on  the  lot  with  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  None  at  all.  We  are,  as  I  said,  unique  in  our  work, 
separate  to  ourselves.  We  do  our  work  and  usually  it  is  appreciated. 
There  has  been  no  friction  at  all  in  any  department.  I  have  nothing 
but  thanks  and  compliments  from  the  studios. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  never  said  anything  about  the  other  unions  or 
cast  reflections  against  them,  or  anything  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No.  I  am  used  to  w^orking  very  closely  with  other 
unions.  In  my  17  years  of  designing  productions,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  lATSE  stagehands  at  Columbia  studios. 

I  worked  with  the  lA  grip  department,  that  handles  these  large 
canvases  for  me. 

For  instance,  they  cooperated  with  me  one  Saturday  afternoon  when 
the  company  needed  some  clouds.  They  hadn't  foreseen  that  they 
would  need  these,  and  another  man  and  myself  painted  these  clouds 
in  3  hours'  time  for  Rita  Hay  worth's  picture  Down  to  Earth. 

You  don't  pick  up  men  off  the  street  that  paint  clouds  like  that 
[indicating]  and  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  can't  do  this  with  a  spray  gun. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Those  are  painted.  Here  is  the  kind  of  mixed-up 
version  of  this  [indicating] .  It  is  not  authentic.  In  the  next  photo- 
graph is  a  still  from  a  production  which  will  show  you  how  those 
illuminated  buildings  are  used  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  for  industry,  requests  I  ask  these  questions : 

Have  you  applied  for  a  position  in  a  studio  since  September  1946? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No,  I  haven't.  I  registered  for  unemployment  in- 
surance, of  which  myself  and  all  men  of  my  department  have  been 
denied. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  We  have  registered  for  unemployment,  and  have 
been  universally  denied  unemployment  insurance. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  not  applied  for  a  position  in  a  studio  since 
September  1946  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  because  you  are  honoring  the  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  I  wanted  to  get  that.  I  didn't  know  that 
that  was  even  true.     Thank  you  for  your  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seem  to  be  two  or  three  prob- 
lems here  that  are  not  ironed  out  that  developed  at  the  recess. 

A  question  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Price,  which  was  answered  to  the 
effect  that  he  hadn't  gone  back  and  asked  for  a  job. 

Now,  it  was  suggetsed  at  the  recess  that  if  he  did  ask  for  a  job,  that 
he  would  have  to  join  the  lA  to  get  a  job. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  he  knows  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 
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Would  you  have  to  join  the  lA  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  what  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  told  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Cracraft;  Well,  I  believe  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
painters  who  returned  to  work  did  join — have  lA  cards. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  painters  have  returned  to  work  and  have  had 
to  join? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  men  in  your  own  union? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  have  had  to  join  the  lA  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  what  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  have  testified  a  few  minutes  ago  that  your 
particular  group  has  no  other  vocation,  I  mean  no  other  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  as  long  as  this  strike  lasts,  you  are  without  means 
of  supporting  yourself  and  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true.  Scenic  artists  are  pretty  good  painters, 
to  do  the  highly  specialized  work  they  are  required  to  do.  The  scenic 
artist  is  a  very  poor  house  painter.  He  doesn't  know,  from  working 
with  oil  colors,  how  to  mix  colors. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  doesn't  know  how  to  paint  a  house? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  He  is  truly  an  artist.  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  paint 
my  house. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  has  been  stated  at  the  recess  that  there  were  a 
group  of  analysts,  scenario  analysts 

Mr.  Price.  Call  them  screen  story  analysts. 

Mr.  jNIcCann.  Screen  story  analysts,  who  were  also  a  part  of  the 
CSU.  And  those  men  were  released,  in  an  entity,  to  go  back  to  work, 
and  were  not  forced  to  join  the  lATSE ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  am  sorry.  I  believe 
it  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  it  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cracraft.  Yes.     I  believe  they  kept  their  union  identity. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  we  could  find  out  from  the  industry  rep- 
resentatives and  the  lA  group  that  is  present  whether  these  men  in 
your  group  could  return  to  work  without  losing  their  entity  as  a  group. 

Mr.  Cracraft.  I  would  like  to  know  myself. 

Mr,  Price.  We  will  furnish  such  testimony.  I  think  Mr.  Benjamin 
can  testify  to  that.  I  think  probably  I  can,  if  you  want  some  of  the 
employers,  that  we  will  be  happy  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  Could  the  men  go  back  and  function  in  the  shops 
without  having 

Mr.  Price.  IA  cards?     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  can  ? 

Mr.  Price,  Yes,  as  a  group  or  individually.  They  have  to  cross  a 
picket  line  because  it  is  their 

Mr.  Levy.  Their  own  picket  line. 

Mr.  Esterman.  I  would  like  to  have  counsel  for  the  producers  who 
has  petitioned  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  representation 
of  all  the  painters,  including  the  scenic  artists 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  that  was  introduced. 
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Mr.  Price.  I  think  on  the  carpenters.  It  is  also  true  as  to  the 
painters.  There  has  been  no  election  on  it.  They  are  not  yet  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agent  for  the  painters.    The  lA 

Mr.  EsTERMAN.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Price.  They  have  only  filed  a  petition.  We  have  no  agreement 
with  them,  no  closed-shop  agreement. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  rather  a  worth-while 
discussion,  though  we  are  not  getting  at  a  basis  of  facts  here,  which 
is  essential,  but  in  order  to  understand  the  picture 

Mr.  ICearns.  We  have  listened  to  the  painters  and  the  carpenters 
at  great  length  in  this  picture.  It  is  very  obvious  as  we  go  along  they 
are  part  of  this  great  Hollywood  mix-up. 

As  someone  said  to  me  in  the  hall  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  involved  in  this  and  who  are  deprived  of  a 
livelihood  because  of  the  difficulties  here  between  the  carpenters  and 
the  CSU  and  the  lA.    These  people  need  relief. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  what  we  want  to  give 
to  them,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  these  lesser  groups  into  con- 
sideration, to  see  what  we  can  do  or  recommend 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  something  isn't  done  here  very  shortly,  that  a 
report  by  the  chairman  to  the  committee  that  is  formed  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  may  well  result  in  action  by  the  Congress,  when 
it  returns. 

If  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  is  not  adequate  to  protect  the  rights  of 
small  groups  in  his  community,  as  well  as  large  groups 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  are  not  a  pressure  group,  you  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  If  it  doesn't  take  care  of  any  of  the  groups  that 
don't  carry  a  gun  or  a  blackjack,  we  have  to  take  steps  to  protect  that 
group,  as  well. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  Congress  would  want  to  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  have  just  had  this  letter  passed  to  me  which  I  assume  is 
on  this  point. 

It  is  a  letter  from  Charles  Boren  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gil- 
bert, business  representative  of  local  1421,  1995  North  Sycamore, 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. : 

Dear  Mr.  Gtlbert:  As  I  told  yon  clown  at  the  hearing,  we  w^onld  meet  you  as 
soon  as  this  congressional  investigation  was  over,  but  since  informing  you  the 
lATSE  has  entered  a  petition  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  seek- 
ing representation  over  the  set  designers,  illustrators,  etc.,  and  by  their  action 
we  are  precluded  by  law  in  negotiating  with  your  organization  mitil  such  petition 
has  been  disposed  of  or  an  appropriate  I)argaining  agent  has  been  determined. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Boren. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  correct,  but  that  does  not  preclude  us  from  em- 
ploying a  man  that  comes  to  work.  We  have  an  open  shop  on  these 
men  at  this  time. 

Tlie  gentleman  applies  for  work.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  get  it 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  minute.  You  belong  to  the  union,  of  course, 
and  that  is  headed  by  Mr.  Sorrell  ? 

IMr.  Cracraft.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  just  ask  Mr.  Sorrell  to  come  to  the 
stand.    I  want  to  ask  him  a  question. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HERBERT  K.  SORRELL— Recalled 

Mr.  Ke/Vens.  You  may  come  back.  You  don't  have  to  testify,  I 
want  to  ask  you  this  question :  How  many  men,  as  in  Mr.  Cracraft's 
status  of  employment,  belong  to  the  union  affiliated  with  the  CSU  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  644,  there  are 
about  135  scenic  artists,  and  I  am  quoting-  this  purely  from  memory. 
I  might  be  a  little  bit 

Mr.  Kearns.  Approximately.     Isn't  that  important? 

Mr.  SoRRELi^.  There  are  some  70  titles.  There  are  15  to  20  advertis- 
ing artists,  and  there  are  some  40  or  maybe  more  of  the  matte  artists. 
These  are  specialists  that  can't  work  at  house  painting,  which  I  con- 
sider should  be  in  the  same  category  as  the  scenic  artists. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Sorrell,  here  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  presi- 
dent of  your  union 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  am  not  president  of  my  union.  I  am  only  the  busi- 
ness representative  of  my  union. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  would  be  no  intention  of  your  union,  because  these 
men  belong  to  your  union,  to  keep  them  from  working  if  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  There  would  be  no  intention  of  the  union  to  keep 
these  men  from  working,  any  more  than  the  average  painter.  We 
are  locked  out.  These  men  vote  in  their  unions.  They  make  the 
rules. 

Our  union  is  run  by  these  men.  I  don't  have  anything  to  say  about 
it,  except  to  interpret  what  they  tell  me  in  their  meetings  that  are 
held  regularly.  If  you  ask  Mr.  Cracraft,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
a  vote  on  everything  that  happens,  and  five  members  can  call  a  special 
meeting  to  make  a  proposal  to  release  its  scenic  artists,  the  matte 
artists,  the  title  artists,  and  any  of  these  groups,  and  they  will  vote 
on  it.  If  by  their  vote  they  should  decide  to  leave  and  go  by  them- 
selves, there  is  no  way  I  can  control  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  mean  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  If  they  go  to  the  lATSE  or  tliey  go  independent—— 

Mr.  Kearns.  Or  they  would  want  to  go  to  work,  Avould  you  criticize 
them? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  If  they  went  to  work 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean,  because  of  their  small  number. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Naturally  they  are  a  part  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes ;  I  understand. 

Mr.  SoRRFXL.  If  you  tell  one  painter  to  go  to  work,  you  should  tell 
the  other  one — when  he  gets  three  hundred  and  some — I  don't  know, 
some  of  them  get  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a  year. 

Mr.  Kearns.  His  salary  is  innnaterial  to  me.  I  would  be  just  as 
infpvested  if  a  fell'^w  made  $50  or  $00  a  week. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  We  will  put  a  man  on  the  stand  in  that  connection. 
Our  intention  is  not  to  delay  you,  but  give  you  an  over-all  picture  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  next  man  we  are  to  call  is  an  apprentice.  The 
man  following  him  will  be  a  pensioner;  that  is,  a  man  not  able  to 
command  the  full  scale,  but  who  has  a  right  to  o'o  to  work  or  had  a 
right  to  go  to  woi-k  until — at  limited — what  shall  I  sa}^ — at  a  limited 
amount  of  work  at  a  smaller  amount  of  pay. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  just  now  is,  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  action  on  your  part  or  any  influence  that  you  have 
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used  that  would  keep  this  group  from  going  to  work  if  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work  ? 

Mr.  SoLRELL.  If  they  voted  to  go  to  work,  that  is  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Keaens.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  If  they  don't  vote  to  go  to  work,  they  can  do  it  indi- 
vidually. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Out  of  these  135  expert  scenic  artists,  none  have  re- 
tui'ued  to  work  individually.     They  are  very  cooperative. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  witness  is  excused. 

Ml*.  Gracey. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  do, 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  L.  GRACEY,  APPRENTICE,  PAINT  DEPART- 
MENT, WEST  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Gracey.  James  L.  Gracey,  836  Hilldale  Avenue,  West  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

]Mr.  McCaxx.  What  is  your  phone  number? 

Mr.  Gracey.  No  phone  number. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Gracey.  Well.  I  came  out  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  1943,  into  the 
studio.  I  was  an  lATSE  man,  as  a  cable  man  in  the  sound  depart- 
ment. I  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  sound  department.  I  got 
out  of  it  and  went  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  came  back  here  and 
went  to  work  in  the  paint  department. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  What  did  you  do  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  was  a  coal  miner.  I  believe  I  went  to  work  in  the 
paint  department  about  1045,  about  ]\Iarcli  of  1945 — I  should  say  Jan- 
uary or  February,  and  I  went  out  in  the  1945  strike  for  8  months,  and 
then  in  1946 — September  26 — when  I  was  sent  up  to  the  stage  to  do 
work,  I  was  a  first-year  apprentice.  A  first-year  apprentice  is  not 
allowed  to  work  on  any  sets.  They  are  allowed  to  work  around  the 
shop,  in  the  colored  pictures,  help  around  the  shop.  They  sent  me 
up  to  work  on  a  set  there  and  had  my  check  ready,  and  that  is  when 
I  was  let  ont. 

JNIr.  McCaxx.  Under  the  rules  of  your  apprenticeship,  you  were 
not  entitled  to  work  on  a  set  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  Not  entitled  to  work  on  sets  the  first  year.  The  sec- 
ond and  third,  you  are  allowed  to. 

]\Ir.  McCaxx.  You  were  a  first -year  apprentice? 

JNIr.  Gracey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  were  told  you 
would  have  to  get  cff  the  lot  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  painted  a  bar,  and  now  I  am  cooking  a  little  bit 
at  night. 

JNIr.  McCaxx.  I  see. 
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Mr,  Gracet.  I  walk  the  picket  line  every  morning,  and  cook  at 
night. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  have  been  picking  up  what  employment  you 
could? 

Mr.  Gracev.  That's  right. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  lATSE  for  a  year 
and  a  half  to  2  years? 

Mr.  Gracey.  Yes ;  a  year  and  a  half,  close  to  2  years.  When  I  came 
out  of  the  Marine  Corps,  they  assessed  me  10  percent  of  my  wages 
weekly.  They  would  not  give  a  card  during  the  war.  I  was  on  a 
temporary  permit. 

INlr.  McCann.  What  work  were  you  doing  in  the  cable  department? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  plugged  in  the  camera,  ancl  the  mike  they  speak  into 
on  the  set. 

Mr.  McCani^.  What  were  vou  paid  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  $87.50 ;  $87.54  a  week. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  your  permit? 

Mr.  Gracey.  Ten  percent  of  my  wages  every  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  permittee? 

JMr.  Gracey.  Yes. 

JNIr.  INIcCann.  Were  there  many  of  them  on  that  basis  in  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  There  are  a  good  many  permit  men ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  given  any  assurance  that  you  would  be 
able  to  secure  a  regular  union  card  if  you  stayed  at  that  work? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  wasn't  assured.  They  said  that  we  boys  back  from 
overseas,  more  than  likely — whoever  came  back — would  get  regular 
cards  if  we  hung  on — if  we  hung  on  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  regular 
card. 

JMr.  McCann.  What  were  your  dues  ? 

INIr.  Gracey.  There  was  no  dues.  They  took  a  few  dollars  for  the 
permit.  If  I  made  a  hundred  dollars,  they  got  ten.  If  I  got  ninety 
they  got  nine — 10  percent  of  my  wages  every  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  where  that  money  went  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  asked  at  one  of  the  union  meetings,  and  they  told  me 
if  I  didn't  like  it,  I  could  get  out.     I  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  didn't  give  you  an  answer  as  to  where  the  money 
went  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  No;  they  wouldn't  tell  me. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  don't  know  how  many  permit  men  were  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  Gracey.  No. 
'  Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  a  permittee  of  local  44  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  No;  it  was  local  695 — sound. 

INIr.  INIcCann.  At  the  present  time  you  have  had  almost  a  year  of 
painting  apprenticeship  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  No.  I  was  a  shop  helper.  Up  to  date  I  have  had 
21/2  years  in  the  paint  department.  Out  of  the  2i/^  years  I  have  been  on 
the  i^icket  line  20  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  Two  and  a  half  years  in  the  paint  department  and 
you  have  been  on  the  picket  line  20  months? 
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Mr.  GuACEY.  That  is,  under  my  GI  rights  for  oA^erseas,  I  am  under 
the  Government  and  State,  I  suppose,  in  my  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  they  still  paying  you  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  ? 

Mr.  Gracf.y.  No,  I  am  getting  no  unemployment  from  the  State, 
either. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  When  you  get  back  to  painting,  do  you  go  back 
under  the  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  they  pay  you  while  you  were  on  your 
apprenticeship?     How  many  months  have  they  paid  you  on  that? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  just  got  my  apprentice  card  a  few  months  before  the 
September  26  lock-out  in  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  do  you  know  how  many  years  you  were  entitled 
to  that  training,  or  how  many  months  you  were  entitled  to  that  training 
there  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  am  entitled  to  3  years'  apprenticeship  under  the  GI 
bill. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  really  had  4  months  of  it  in  the  last  2  years  ? 

Mr,  Gracey,  That  is  approximately  it. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  you  worked  as  a  painter,  how  much  did  they 
deduct  from  your  pay? 

Mr.  Gracey.  I  was  working  on  a  permit  in  local  G44,  and  they  gave 
me  a  regular  union  card. 

Mr,  Kearns,  As  a  painter? 

Mr,  Gracey.  Yes;  apprentice  union  card. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  did  that  card  cost  ? 

Mr.  Gracey.  It  just  came  to  a  few  dollars.  It  was  a  dollar  for  the 
permit  card  and  $25  for  the  initiation  fee. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  are  your  dues? 

Mr.  Gracey.  The  dues  run  around  $15  a  month,  and  an  assessment. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  month  ? 

Mr,  Gracey,  No;  a  quarter — I  am  sorry.    Every  3  months. 

Mr,  McCann.  That  isn't  quite  as  big  a  take  as  the  other  one. 

Mr.  Gracey.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Here  is  a  question  presented  by  Mr.  Price : 
Do  rules  prevent  an  apprentice  from  working  on  a  set — that  is,  your 
union  rules? 

Mr.  Gracey.  On  sets? 

Mr.  McCann,  Yes. 

Mr.  Gracey.  When  the  rest  of  the  men  did,  I  was  sent  up  to  a  set 
I  wasn't  supposed  to  work  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  know  who  made  that  rule  that  you  couldn't 
work  on  sets  as  an  apprentice, 

Mr,  Gracey.  I  guess  tlie  apprenticeship  board. 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  the  union? 

Mr,  Gracey,  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  under  the  Government — the 
State,  wouldn't  it?     I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  wanted  to  find  out.  if  we  could,  who  kept  you,  as 
an  apprentice,  from  working  on  the  sets,  whether  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
producers  or  a  rule  of  the  union,  or  who  made  that  rule. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  may  not  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  That's  all,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rusk. 

Mr.  Kkarns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony  you  are 
about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the  Avhole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELMEE  0.  RUSK,  PAINTER,  CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  your  name,  address,  and  telephone  number, 
please. 

Mr.  Rusk.  Elmer  O.  Rusk,  4742  Berryman  Avenue,  Culver  City, 
Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  trade  or  profession? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Painter. 

Mr.  McCanx.  What  kind  of  a  painter? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  of  later  years,  I  haven't  been  doing  very  much 
decorating  or  anything  like  that.  I  have  a  pension  job.  I  got  injured 
on  the  Fox  lot  as  a  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
I  didn't  sue  the  company.  I  had  several  operations  and  a  lot  of  hos- 
pital bills,  and  they  gave  me  a  pension  job  through  the  business 
agent,  Herb  Sorrell,  and  the  labor  relations  man  there,  Walsh — no, 
not  Walsh ;  I  forget  his  name. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Is  his  name  Meyer  ? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Fred  Meyer,  yes.  They  gave  me  a  pension  job,  and 
another  fellow  that  got  injured  on  the  lot.  They  made  us  pension 
jobs.  They  didn't  pay  us  much.  The  scale  was  agreeable  to  the  union 
and  management  and  us,  we  should  work  for — that  we  couldn't  work 
on  any  sets,  any  decorating,  that  the  only  place  we  could  work  was 
in  the  flatshop,  painting  and  repairing  flats.  We  were  not  to  be  re- 
lieved or  laid  off.  We  were  to  be  kept  on  there  permanently,  and 
on  the  23d  of  September  the  paint  wagon  came  up  and  Jim  Gracey, 
that  just  left  the  stand,  he  came  in  and  he  said,  "Well,  boys,"  he  said, 
"the  boss" — I  don't  know  whether  he  said  the  boss  or  Walter  Jolley. 
He  said,  "Put  your  stuff  away  and  I  will  come  and  get  you  in  about 
10  minutes." 

We  put  our  stuff  away  and  then,  about  10  minutes  later,  he  came  up 
and  said,  "Stay  where  you  are." 

We  stayed  there.  In  about  an  hour  he  came  back  and  said,  "Put 
everything  away  and  come  down  to  the  shop." 

We  put  everything  awaj^  and  went  to  the  shop. 

Walter  Jolley  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go  up  on  that  hot  set?" 

I  said,  "Wail  a  minute.  You  know  the  condition  of  our  employ- 
ment. We  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  sets  or  any  place  except  in 
the  flat  shop." 

He  said,  "Say,  you  got  something  there."  He  said,  "Come  in  the 
office  and  I  will  call  up  Ben  Wurtzel." 

I  went  in  the  office  with  him  and  he  got  the  bookkeeper  to  call  up 
Ben  Wurtzel,  and  Ben  wasn't  in.  He  got  his  assistant.  I  think  his 
name  was — well,  anyway,  he  got  his  assistant,  and  he  told  us — ^I  can't 
recall  his  name 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Let's  forget  his  name. 

Mr.  Rusk.  So  he  says,  "Say,  I  got  a  problem  here.  I  got  Rusk  and 
Charley  Henderson."  He  says,  "They  are  pensioners.  We  can't  send 
them  up  on  sets." 
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I  don't  know  what  the  conversation  was.  He  says,  "Well,  go  on 
back  to  your  work." 

I  says,  "How  many  more  times  are  we  going  to  get  fired  today?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  know." 

We  went  back  to  our  work  and  finished  our  shift  in  the  regular 
manner,  put  our  stuff  away,  and  we  got  our  time  when  we  punched 
the  clock.  They  handed  me  two  checks,  and  I  said,  "What  is  this 
for?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  know.    You  are  laid  off  for  lack  of  work." 

I  guess  they  violated  their  agreement  and  they  also  stopped  me 
from  getting  my  unemployment  insurance  there  when  I  was  fired, 
and  I  hadn't  any  other  way,  I  couldn't — I  wasn't  able  to  get  out  and 
climb  ladders  and  the  like  of  that.  I  was  fired  off  the  job.  I  was 
not  supposed  to  be  fired  or  be  laid  off. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Well,  yours  is  an  interesting  case. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Ltjddy.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  want  to  get  this  sti'aight.  In  other  words,  after 
your  accident,  the  studio  agreed  to  give  you  what  you  term  a  pension 
job? 

Mr.  Rusk.  They  worked  it  out;  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  the  union  work  with  the  studio  on  that? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Yes ;  Herb  Sorrell  and  the  labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  Kearks.  It  was  a  mutual  agreement? 

Mr.  Rusk.  It  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  of  us  that 
I  would  get  a  pension  job  there  for  life  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  work 
other  than  in  the  flat  shop. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  tried  to  go  back  since  you  were  let  out  ? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  can't  go  back  through  the  picket  line.  I  belong  to  644 
and  I  would  never  go  back  through  a  picket  line. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  served  on  the  picket  line? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  have  since  July. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  get  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  get  a  little  relief  down  there  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  it  wns  1903  or  1904  when  I  finished  my  appren- 
ticeship. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  there  since  they  started, 
almost  ? 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  am  an  old  timer. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:  20  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Thurs- 
day, August  28, 1947,  at  9  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,   AUGUST   28,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building-  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Everett  Stowell. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you  raise  your  right  hand,  Mr.  Stowell  ?  Do  you 
solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give  to  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tlie  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Stowell.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EVEEETT  V.  STOWELL,  PAINTER  FOREMAN,  WAR- 
NER BROS.  FIRST  NATIONAL  STUDIO,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

]\Ir.  Stowell.  Everett  V.  Stowell,  3-13  North  Orlando  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  36.    Main  3986. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  j^ou  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Stowell.  Warner  Bros.  First  National  Studio.  I  was  the  divi- 
sion foreman  of  the  paint  department. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  working  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Stowell.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  cease  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Stowell.  September  24,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  th6  circumstances. 

Mr.  Stowell.  Well,  as  it  has  been  testified  here  in  previous  state- 
ments, the  23d  our  men  were  all  ordered  onto  these  hot  sets  and  they 
were  fired.  We  were  told  to  come  back  the  next  day,  which  was  on  a 
Tuesday  the  24th. 

Instead  of  going  down  to  the  painting  department,  we  were  ordered 
into  the  technical  office  and  we  were  asked,  I  was  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  go  down  and  run  the  men  that  they  had  down  there  in  the  paint 
shop.  INIy  answer  was  "no,"  that  I  would  not  go  down  there,  for  the 
reason  that  644  has  always  been  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  painters 
in  the  studios,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  not  going  down  in  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  down  there  then  tliat  you  didn't  want  to 
go  down  and  run  it? 
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Mr.  Stowell.  I  was  told  that  the  replacements  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  they  said  to  you  that  the  paintei-s 
had  gone  and  the  replacements  were  there,  "Will  you  go  down  and 
run  them?" 

Mr.  Stowell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  said  no,  because  your  organization  was  the 
bargaining  agent  for  Warner  Bros.? 

Mr.  Stowell.  That  is  right ;  that  is,  for  the  whole  moving-picture 
industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  what  your  salary  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Stowell.  $165.25. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  week? 

Mr.  Stowell.  A  week. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  how  long  had  you  been  with  Warner  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Stowell.  I  first  started  to  work  there  in  1928. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  had  been  there  from  that  time  until  the 
time  of  your 

Mr.  Stowell.  Well,  you  might  say  continuously;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Almost  continuously.  Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  what  you  have  said? 

Mr.  Stowell.  I  can  say  this :  that  we  have  shop  men  that  are  not 
painters,  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  sets ;  we  have  men  in  the 
shop  that  repair  our  equipment,  such  as  spray  guns,  and  so  forth, 
they  are  not  painters ;  and  they  were  ordered  upon  these  so-called  hot 
sets,  and  upon  refusing  to  do  the  work,  which,  as  I  say,  they  are  not 
painters,  they  were  also  included  in  the  group  and  told  to  leave  the 
lot. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  men  who  had  no  qualifications  with 
respect  to  painting,  but  belonged  to  your  union  and  had  specialized 
jobs  and  had  never  done  any  painting  on  sets,  were  ordered  to  go  on 
the  sets  so  as  to  justify  them  in  disposing  of  those  men,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stowell,  That  is  true, 

Mr,  McCann.  Anything  else  to  tell  us,  sir? 

Mr.  Stowell,  I  think  that  everything  has  been  said  here  before, 
Mr.  McCann,  in  regards  to  it. 

Mr,  McCann.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No,  I  think  not.     It  is  very  well  explained. 

Mr,  McCann,  Any  questions  from  anybody?     Any  questions,  sir? 

That  is  all.     Next  witness. 

Mr,  Sorrell,  D,  T.  Wayne. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Wayne,  will  you  raise  your  right  hand  and  be 
sworn  ? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are  about  to  give 
to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  D.  T.  WAYNE,  CAMERA  MECHANIC,  PARAMOUNT 

STUDIOS,  INGLEWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address? 
Mr.  Wayne,  D.  T.  Wayne,  9122  Crenshaw  Boulevard,  Inglewood, 
Calif . 
Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  telephone  number  ? 
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Mr.  Wayne.  I  don't  liave  any  telephone,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  are  you  now  employed  ? 

Mr,  Wayne.  I  am  unemployed. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  last  employment? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Employed  as  camera  mechanic  at  Paramount  Studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr,  Wayne.  The  last  time,  6  weeks. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  had  been  employed  at  Paramount  Studios  from  1930 
to  1937,     Earlier  in,  those  years  it  was  an  off  and  on  proposition. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  j^our  compensation  per  Aveek  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  was  paid  by  the  hour,  $2.46  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wei'e  vou  steadily  employed  there  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  of  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  your  compensation  per  week  average  while 
you  were  there  the  last  6  weeks? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Well,  between  $125  and  $150  a  week. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  were  your  duties  at  the  studio  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  At  the  time  I  was  maintenance  man  on  cutting  equip- 
ment and  general  laboratory  equipment. 

Mr.  McCann,  What  union  did  j'ou  belong  to? 

Mr.  Wayne.  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Local  1185. 

Mr,  McCann.  Is  that  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  It  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  not.  though,  at  the  time  of  this  incident, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 
*     Mr.  Wayne.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  was  the  I  AM  thrown  out  or  did  it  retire 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Wayne.  ''Thrown  out"  is  good.  It  was  at  the  Miami  meet- 
ing in  January  1946  when  w^e  were  declared  disassociated,  I  think  was 
the  term  they  used,  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  January  1946  ? 

Mr.  Wayne,  The  Miami  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  you  establish  why  they  were  disassociated  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  were  they  disassociated  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  It  was  said  because  we  refused  to  pay  per  capita  tax 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr  .McCann.  Was  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  It  was  true. 

Mr.  McCann,  Why  did  you  refuse  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  The  announcement  of  our  international  was  that  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  was  not  given  the  same  con- 
sideration by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  all  other  affiliates  received. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  get  into  that  too  far,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  fact  that  you  were  out  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  did  not  interfere  with  your  association  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions  ? 
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]\Ir.  Wayne.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  it  did  not  breach  your  contract,  if  yon  had  one, 
with  the  studios? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  had  a  contract,  did  you,  with  the  studios  for 
the  members  of  the  lAM? 

Mr.  Wayne.  We  were  working  under  contract  conditions. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  wh'at  happened  to  you,  what  terminated  your 
active  duties  at  Paramount? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Well,  on  the  morning  of  September  26, 1946,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  local  appeared  for  work  and  were  confronted  with  picket 
lines,  which  we  refused  to  cross. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position,  if  any,  did  you  hold  with  your  union? 

Mr.  ^Vayne.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  was 
formerly  business  representative  of  Local  1185. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  business  representative  of  Local  1185  at  the 
time  of  this  incident? 

Mr.  Wayne.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  I  have  asked  you 
with  respect  to  your  experiences  at  Paramount  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  No,  I  believe  not,  other  than  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions  of  the  witness  ? 

This  is  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Levy.  Wasn't  the  disaffiliation  of  the 
machinists  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  result  of 
continual  controversies  between  your  organization  and  the  carpenters 
brotherhood  headed  by  Mr.  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  don't  believe  I  am  qualified  to  go  into  the  early 
ramifications  of  that,  but  the  official  statement  was  that  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  was  not  treated  with  the  same 
consideraion  as  other  affiliates  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  another  question  coming  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  3'ou  elaborate  on  that  to  show  in  what  respect  it  was  treated 
differently? 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  questions  are  being  prepared  for  submis- 
sion through  me.  It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Wayne  can  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  affiliation  that  his  local  has  with  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  and  its  operations,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  add,  I  have  given  you  two 
opportunities.  I  don't  know  enough  about  your  set-up  to  ask  intelli- 
gent questions.  If  you  have  anything  that  will  throw  Jight  on  this 
picture  we  want  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Wayne.  Well,  Local  1185  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions,  together  with  the  painters  and  the  Screen 
Office  Employees  Guild,  Local  683  of  the  lATSE,  and  I  think  the 
set  designers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  say  a  member  of  the  lATSE  was  a  member 
of  the  Conference  of  Studio  LTnions  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  They  were  at  its  formation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed.     I  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  Wayne.  And  we  were,  through  mutual  interests,  banded  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  autonomy  of  our 
various  looal  unions  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  It  was  through 
those  affiliations  that  many  advantages  were  gained  for  our  member- 
ship, the  membership  of  all  the  unions  in  the  Conference  of  Studio 
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Unions,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  any  individual  local  could 
correct  certain  unwanted  conditions  of  our  people  in  the  studio. 

Membership  was  confined  to  such  local  unions  as  had  local  autonomy 
and  could  deal  for  themselves  and  sign  contracts  for  themselves. 

Local  lATSE  683  remained  with  us  until  very  early  in  1044 — I  think 
perhaps  it  was  December  1943  or  January  1944 — when  the  negotia- 
tion period  came  up  for  renewal  of  the  contract,  and  it  was  thought 
best  by  them  and  by  the  other  unions  in  the  conference  that  they  dis- 
affiliate in  order  that  they  might  go  along  with  the  program  of  the 
lATSE. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  One  further  question  occurs  to  me. 

Has  your  union  had  any  difficulty  with  the  lATSE  attempting  to 
take  over  your  functions  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  WxVYNE.  Continuously  since  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  state  just  what  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Wayne.  In  1937,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  I  par- 
ticipated in  negotiations  of  a  contract  for  the  machinists'  union  with 
the  motion-picture  producers,  with  the  result  that  on  June  24,  1937,  a 
contract  was  signed  between  local  1185  of  the  Machinists  and  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers'  Association,  which  gave  jurisdiction,  recog- 
nition and  jurisdiction,  to  that  local  for  all  machinists  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry  at  all  the  major  studios. 

From  that  very  time  local  37  of  the  lATSE,  which  was  then  in 
existence,  began  issuing  memberships  to  members  of  Local  1185,  par- 
ticularly at  MGM  Studio,  in  order  that  they  might  work  on  so-called 
prop  work  in  the  machine  shop,  the  work  in  question  requiring  the  skill 
and  training  of  a  machinist. 

And  the  lATSE  claimed  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  they 
performed  might  be  on  property  or  props  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  an  lATSE  card.  Our  contention  was  that  a  machinist's 
work  was  machinist's  work,  whether  it  was.on  props  or  locomotives  or 
airplanes  or  anything  else.  It  made  no  difference  to  us  what  it  was 
going  to  go  on. 

That  situation  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  many  or  any  of  your  members  who  were  ma- 
chinists abandon  your  union  and  become  members  of  the  IxVTSE 
alone  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Not  until  the  1945  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  carried  dual  cards  until  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Way'ne.  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  prop  shop  in 
MGM  did ;  about  the  only  place  it  existed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  any  effort  made  to  require  your  members  to  cease 
carrying  dual  cards  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  There  was  no  real  drive  made,  that  I  know  of,  to  dis- 
courage their  membership  in  our  organization.  But  in,  I  think  it 
was,  February  1938 — I  may  be  wrong  on  that  date;  it  can  be  estab- 
lished— Lou  Blitz,  who  was  then  business  representative  of  the  lATSE, 
notified  management  that  all  people  in  the  MGIM  prop  shop  who 
did  not  have  lA  cards  would  be  removed  from  the  job. 

At  that  time  I  phoned  our  international  president,  A.  O.  Wharton, 
who  was  attending  the  AFL  executive  council  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
that  this  order  had  been  given  out  and  requested  him  to  get  in  touch 
with  President  George  E.  Brown,  of  the  lATSE,  with  a  hope  of  stop- 
ping this  close  out  of  our  people  at  that  time. 
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President  Brown,  of  the  lATSE,  issued  a  stop  order  to  Lou  Blitz 
about  his  intentions  to  put  our  people  off  the  job. 

A^^ain  in  1944,  of  course,  on  this  same  condition  that  existed  at  MGM 
I  made  demands  on  tlie  labor-relati(ms  man  there  to  correct  the  condi- 
tion in  that  shop  or  that  I  would  furnish  men  to  replace  the  lATSE 
men  on  that  job  or  takft  f>thers  on  jjrobation  to  })ring  that  about. 

That  resulted  in  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Casey's  office  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  local  44  of  the  lATSE  and  our  representatives.  The 
intention  of  the  meeting  was  to  try  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  machin- 
ists from  the  job,  which  was  set  for  October  5, 1  believe,  1044.  And  at 
that  meeting  a  staus  quo  was  arrived  at,  with  the  understanding  that 
international  presidents  of  the — president  of  the  Machinists  and  inter- 
national president  of  the  lATSE,  Mr.  Walsh,  would  endeavor  to  get 
together  at  the  AFL  convention  in  New  Orleans  in  November  of  1944. 
And  until  that  meeting  was  had  the  organization  in  the  prop  shop  at 
MGM  would  remain  status  quo. 

The  meeting  was  had  between  those  two  presidents,  at  which  meeting 
1  was  present  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  statement  was  made  there  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  to  our  president,  Harvey  W.  Brown,  that  the  lATSE  did 
not  want  any  of  the  machinists'  work,  were  not  making  a  drive  for  it, 
but  so  long  as  lodge  1185  was  affiliated  with  the  Sorrell  group  they 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 

The  further  result  of  that  was  that  each  of  these  international  i)resi- 
dents  agreed  to  appoint  a  representative  to  come  to  the  coast,  look  over 
the  job,  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  The  representative  appointed 
by  Harvey  W.  Brown  was  Roy  M.  Brown,  vice  president  of  the 
machinists. 

Mr.  Eoy  Brewer  was  appointed  by  Dick  Walsh,  Mr.  Walsh.  They 
met,  it  strikes  me,  the  19th  of  December  1944,  and  tried  to  resolve  our 
differences.  When  again  the  same  result  was  obtained  with  Mr. 
Brewer  as — I  was  also  present  at  that  meeting — asking  me  if  I  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  painters'  corner.  And  if  I  agreed  to  do  that, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  controversy  between  the  lATSE  and 
the  machinists  that  couldn't  be  resolved  to  the  machinists'  satisfaction. 
This  general  condition,  or  that  has  been  the  general  condition  between 
the  machinists  and  the  lATSE  since  June  19,37  to  the  present  date. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Wayne,  what  percentage  of  men  are  woi'king  in 
the  studios  today  on  machines  that  are  not  qualified  machinists? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Of  the  people  working  there  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  Going  through  the  studio  you  would  say,  "This 
is  a  machine-shop  job,  and  there  is  not  a  machinist  on  that  machine."' 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  most  of  the  people  in  there 
can — are  machinists  of  sorts.  I  haven't  been  in  there  myself.  I 
couldn't  go  through  the  picket  line  to  see  what  type  of  work  they  are 
doing  or  how  well  they  are  doing  it. 

I  know  some  of  our  own  former  members  are  in  there,  and  certainly 
they  are  doing  the  work  as  well  as  they  did  when  they  were  still  mem- 
bers of  our  organization. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  members  have  you  lost  from  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  In  the  1945  strike  we  lost  ?t'2.     And  in  the  ])resent  situa- 
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tion  I  think  to  the  studios  we  have  lost  about  20  or  25.     That  is  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Those  men  had  withdrawals  from  your  union?  They 
don't  pay  dues  any  more  to  your  union  ?     They  have  gone  over  to  the 

Mr.  Wayne.  They  don't  pay  dues  to  our  union  any  more. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask,  how  many  members  did  you  have  in  the 
studios  before  the  strike  of  1945  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Right  around  360,  including  the  technicolor  people; 
we  considered  them  studio  employees. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  your  union  that  the  total 
that  you  have  lost  is  approximately  32  and  25  ? 

Mr.  Wayne,  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  the  studios? 

Mr.  Wayne.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  lost  then  a  total  of  approximately  57  of 
your  members  during  the  strike  of  1945  and  the  strike  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Anything  else,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Well,  we  have  a  situation  at  Disney  Studios  which  is 
not  a  major,  but  in  which  we  had  all  the  machinists  there  and  within 
the  year,  through  certain  pressures  with  which  I  was  not  directly  con- 
nected, they  were  caused  to  go  over  to  the  lATSE  local,  with  the  result 
we  lost  that  whole  group. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  were  there  in  that  group  ? 

Mv.  Wayne,  That  figure  fluctuated  from  9  to  14  people  off  and  on, 
depending  on  the  activities  in  the  studio  itself.  Our  business  repre- 
sentative can  give  better  information  on  that  than  I  can, 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  your  business  representative  here  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  He  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  let  him  tell  about  it. 

Mr,  LuDDY,  One  question, 

Mr,  McCann,  A  question  by  Mr,  Luddy,  Has  your  local  taken 
disciplinary  action  against  your  members  who  returned  to  work  during 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Wayne.  We  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  that  action,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Expulsion  -or  fine  if  found  guilty  of  crossing  a  picket 
line,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  bylaws. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  expelled  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  Expelled  or  fined. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  has  been  the  size  of  your  fine  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  In  some  cases  $1,000,  some  cases  $2,000,  and  some  cases 
$2,500. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  collected  any  of  the  fines  ? 

Mr,  Wayne.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  amount  of  that  levy  of  the  fines,  is  that  consistent 
with  fines  levied  by  other  unions,  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Wayne.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Carl  Rex. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimon}^  which  you  are 
about  to  f^ive  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY   OF   GAEL   W.    REX,   BUSINESS   AGENT,   MACHINISTS 
LOCAL  1185,  VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Carl  W.  Rex.     14432  Emelita  Street,  Van  Nuys. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Rex.  State  5-5919. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  By  whom  are  j^ou  employed  and  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  At  the  present  time  I  am  business  agent  of  the  Machinists 
Local  1185,  lAM. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Is  that  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  jDOsition  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Since  January  1947. 

INIr.  McCann.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  union  as  a  machinist  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  McCann.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Rex.  I  started  in  in  1943,  and  I  worked  at  Republic  Studios 
first  and  then  transferred  to  RKO  Studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  working  for  RKO  at  the  time  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1946  incident? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  discharged  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rex.  I  was  not  discharged ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  your  ceasing  to 
be  employed  there? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  circumstances  were  that  when  we  reported  for  work 
in  September  there  was  a  picket  line  around  the  studios,  and  we  did 
not  violate  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  date  was  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  That  was  September  23,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  has  been  suggested  it  was  September  26. 

Mr.  Rex.  26th  ?  Well,  perhaps.  I  will  stand  as  corrected,  because 
specific  dates,  you  know,  in  all  that  has  happened  it  is  hard  to  retain 
them  without  notes  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  relate  the  experiences  of  your  organization 
in  the  major  sti'.dios  between  1945  and  the  time  the  picket  lines  went 
on  in  September  1946  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  My  experiences  in  the  studios  between  1945 — — 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.     You  were  there,  you  said,  in  1943. 

Mr.  Rex.  1943  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  give  your  observations  and  experience  cover- 
ing that  period  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  My  observations  and  experience  were  as  a  workman  from 
1932  until  1947.  I  worked  on  cameras,  optical  printers,  practically  all 
the  devices  in  the  studios. 
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Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  compensation  a  week? 

Mr.  Rex.  My  compensation  as  a  workman  varied  in  that  period  of 
time  from  $1.88  when  I  first  started.  It  was  increased  to  $1.97  per 
hour,  and  after  Jnly  1946,  $2.46  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  effort 
by  the  lA  to  take  over  or  assume  the  duties  of  your  machinists? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Let  us  have  that,  please. 

Mr.  Rex.  After  tlie  1945  strike  in  October  we  returned  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  talk  a  little  louder?  I  don't  believe  any- 
body in  the  back  can  hear  you,  because  I  can  hardly  hear  you. 

]\Ir.  Rex.  After  the  1945  strike  in  October  we  returned  to  work  in 
the  studios  under  the  conditions  that  it  was  terminated  upon.  The 
replacements  that  were  in  the  studios  at  that  time  were  to  be  removed 
'from  the  jobs. 

We  returned  to  work  without  any  difficulties  at  all  until  along  per- 
haps in  Api'il  or  May  of  1946,  when  the  replacements  were  returned  to 
work  in  the  studios.  That  caused  a  great  deal  of  consternation,  be- 
cause at  that  time  it  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  three-man  direc- 
tive, whereby  the  machinists — even  though  they  were  under  suspension 
by  the  AFL— were  granted  all  the  privileges  that  had  existed  previous 
to  their  suspension.  Therefore,  they  were  the  recognized  bargaining 
agents  of  the  machinists  in  the  studios. 

There  was,  as  I  said,  a  great  deal  of  consternation  as  to  what  action 
would  be  pursued  because  of  that  violation.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  majority,  when  a  meeting  was  called,  was  at  that  time,  after  the 
serious  difficulties  of  1945,  that  no  action,  direct  action,  should  be  taken 
but  to  use  the  law  as  provided  for,  to  straighten  out  that  particular 
difficulty. 

Therefore,  we  remained  on  the  jobs,  going  along  in  our  usual  man- 
ner. Then  there  was  a  Federal  organization  which  had  come  back  in 
that  was  formed,  granted  a  charter,  whicli  was  23968. 

Mr.  McCanx.  That  was  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Rex.  American  Federation  of  Labor  charter.  At  that  time  they 
were  not  affiliated  with  the  lATSE,  but  were  supported  by  the 
lATSE  because  the  organizer  of  that  Federal  local  was  an  lATSE 
member. 

Conditions  remained  very  bad  in  the  studios,  due  to  that  return  there. 

Mr.  ^NIcCaxx.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  you  were  out  I  want  to  say 
INIr.  Rex  testified  tliat  after  1945,  when  the  replacements  had  been  paid 
off  by  the  companies,  and  the  machinists  had  returned  to  their  jobs, 
then  in  1946  these  replacements  began  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
studios,  and  they  were  given  machinists'  work,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  That  is  what  you  missed  when  you  were  out. 

Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Rex.  Then  there  was  a  notice  posted  in  all  studios  by  Mr.  Shiff- 
man  that  the  Federal  local  was  a  recognized  American  Federation  of 
Labor  chartered  local  and  should  be  supported  by  all  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  is  Mr.  Shiffman  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  At  the  present  time  his  name  was — his  name  was  signed 
on  that  notice  as  business  representative. 
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Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rex.  Then  in  May  or  perhaps  it  was  in  April  ov  May,  the  first 
part  of  May,  the  Federal  local  began  declaring  work  hot. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  technicolor  pictnre  being  shot  on  the  lot  and 
they  refused  to  work  with  the  man  or  the  machinist  that  was  present 
to  service  the  cameras  Avliile  they  are  shooting  or  after  thej''  get  through 
shooting,  or  if  anything  happens  to  them,  at  that  particular  time  that 
is  furnished  by  Technicolor  Corp.,  who  is  also  a  member,  or  was  of  the 
JAofM. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the 
lATSE  and  the  lA  of  M,  as  of  a  later  date.  They  were  removed  from 
the  job,  the  machinists,  of  lA  of  M,  of  1185,  and  were  replaced  by  men 
from  the  Federal  local. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Qualified  men  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  That  is  a  question  that  I  doubt  very  mucli.  wlietlier  they 
were  qualified  to  the  extent,  because  the  technicolor  cameras  are  more 
complicated  than  the  standard  motion-picture  cameras  because  of  their 
unique  ability  of  taking  pictures  in  color,  you  see,  so  on  and  so  forth. 
They  are  constructed  different. 

The  men  that  service  those  cameras  are  very  highly  trained  men 
because  it  requires  it,  because  the  camera  is  a  very  expensive  instru- 
ment and  they  don't  like  to  trust  them  among  hands,  you  know,  that 
are  not  competent  to  handle  them.  Perhaps  there  were  men  there 
that  have  had  camera  experience  that  were  able  to  stand  by,  because 
very  seldom  while  they  are  shooting  can  they  tell  unless  some  mechani- 
cal thing  goes  wrong  that  stops  the  camera  or  a  great  noise  starts  to 
develop  that  interferes  with  tlie  sound,  you  can't  tell  what  your 
camera  is  doing  until  after  the  film  is  projected  on  the  screen.  Then 
you  can  get  it  as  it  is  being  created. 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there.  When  they  took  your  lAM  men  over — 
off  the  stage,  what  did  the  lAM  do  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  At  that  time  when  they  took  them  off  the  stage.  I  happened 
to  be  steward  on  the  lot.     They  reported  the  incident  to  me. 

I  said,  "Well,  it  looks  like  as  if  there  is  a  move  being  established  to 
throw  us  into  a  jurisdictional  tailspin."  I  said.  "The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  accept  the  condition  as  it  is  and  prcK-eed  along  with  the  laws  that 
are  established  to  protect  our  jurisdiction  in  the  studios." 

Therefore,  the  technicolor  mechanics  remained  in  there  and  there 
was  no  trouble  over  the  situation  at  that  time.  AVe  proceeded  along 
those  lines  and  when  that  did  not  create  the  disturbance  that  to  my 
mind  and  way  of  thinking  at  that  time  was  being  established,  for  it  to 
create  a  jurisdictional  dispute,  then  otlier  incidents  began  to  occur, 
pailicularly — and  I  know  tliis  to  be  a  positive  fact,  because  it  is  another 
incident  I  was  involved  in  at  that  time. 

There  was  one  job  on  an  optical  printer  that  was  being  repaired,  a 
ncAv  part  was  made  for  that  particuhir  machine  by  one  of  our  me- 
clianics.  It  was  taken  down  and  put  on  the  printer.  The  printer  was 
stuck,  declared  hot  because  one  of  the  lA  of  M  men  worked  on  the 
printer,  with  the  result  the  man  was  sent  back  to  the  department  in 
wliicli  he  worked,  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  was  dismissed? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  mechanic  that  worked  on  the  job.  His  name  was  Carl 
Homith. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  He  was  a  member  of  your  union  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  He  Avas  a  member  of  our  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  lonji;  had  he  been  working  in  that  studio? 

Mr.  Rex.  He  had  worked  in  that  studio  since  about  January  1946. 
He  rephiced  one  of  our  members  who  was — who  passed  out  on  the  job 
and  i^assed  away  with  a  heart  attack,  and  we  needed  a  new  man  on  the 
job  and  he  was  replaced  from  our  organization,  to  take  that  job. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  was  he  f  oUowing  tlie  practice  that  had  been  the 
practice  in  the  studio  when  he  took  the  piece  he  made  and  put  it  into  the 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McCann.  In  other  words,  he  was  doing  the  thing  which  histori- 
cally had  always  been  done  by  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  the  union  do  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  After  he  was  dismissed,  he  came  to  me  and  he  says,  "I  am 
dismissed." 

I  says,  "Well,  Carl,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  now,  but  take 
this  case  and  file  it  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board." 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  company  was  it  that  fired  him  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  RKO  Studios. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  How  did  the  case  come  out? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  case  came  out  that  the  studio — by  the  recommendation 
of  the  trial  examiner,  he  found  that  the  studio  had  exercised  unfair 
labor  practice  and  reconunended  that  Carl  Homith  be  placed  back  on 
his  job  wliole  and  pui-e.    But  that  took  quite  a  long  while  to  do  that. 

^ir.  McCaxx.  Was  he  replaced? 

]\Ir.  Rex.  Tliere  is  an  intervening  time  there  that  things  happejied 
that  made  a  long  story  out  of  it.  I  am  going  to  try  to  summarize  it 
for  3'ou. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  wish  you  would  make  it  brief,  but  tell  us,  did  he  get 
his  job  back  ? 

Mi\  Rex.  He  did.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that.  To  obtain 
employment  and  be  a  very  good  mechanic  and  to  be  used  around  the 
machinists'  division,  with  an  AFL  card,  he  was  issued  a  permit  in 
Local  40,  IBEW  electricians,  who  also  was  at  that  time — was  the 
working,  or  w^as  the  work  bcnng  performed,  coming  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

He  was  replaced  to  work  within  a  day  or  2  days.  He  was  off  1  day 
and  came  back  a  day  after  that,  under  an  IBEW  40  card  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  he  paid  for  the  time  he  was  out? 

JVIr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir.    And  he  came  back  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  McCax^x.  At  a  what? 

Mr.  Rex.  At  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  a  difference  in  an  hourly  rate.  He 
also  was  compensated  for  that.  The  difference  between  what  he  re- 
ceived by  woi'king  under  the  IBEW  40  electricians  and  what  he  would 
have  received  by  working  as  a  member  of  the  machinists  and  the  I.  A. 
ofM. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  want  the  findings  and  the  judgment? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Yes.  After  this  incident  and  the  finding  of  the  trial 
examiner  in  the  case  of  your  union  member  who  was  discharged,  what 
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happened  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  work  following  the  ruling  of 
the  trial  examiner?     Did  your  union  do  that  work  subsequently? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  trial  examiner's  recommendation  did  not  come  down 
until  May  of  this  year,  on  that  particular  thing. 

Mr.  McCanjst.  So  there  has  been  a  strike  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  trial  examiner's  recom- 
mendation, there  was  a  telegram  sent  in  asking  for  negotiations  on 
those  grounds  by  the  machinists. 

Mr.  McCan]\\  Anything  else,  sir? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  we  were  refused  to  be  met 
with,  to  be  bargained  with  for  the  machinists  in  the  organization.  At 
the  same  time — if  you  will  look  through  the  trial  examiner's  rei:)ort 
you  will  find  there  were  occasions  where  the  teamsters  local  were  trj^- 
ing  to  invade  the  machinests'  jurisdiction  in  there  by  insisting  that 
the  auto  mechanics  and  repairmen  become  affiliated  with  the  teamsters. 
And  at  that  time  there  were  dismissals  of  men  on  all  the  lots,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember — several  of  the  lots — those  men  were  dismissed 
from  their  jobs  because  they  would  not  take  out  a  card  in  the  teamsters 
union  and  therefore  they  come  under  the  same  category  as  this  Carl 
Homith,  I  just  related  about. 

Mr.  McCanist.  Did  you  appeal  from  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  win  on  those  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anything  that  the  teamsters  don't  take  in  ? 
I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Rex.  I  happened  to  have  dinner  with  Mr.  Ralph  Clare  one  day, 
to  see  if  he  wouldn't  get  together  whereby  we  could  work  harmoni- 
ously and  function  together  as  good  labor  organizations. 

It  was  a  very — it  is  unusual  for — that  was  immediately  after  I  was 
elected  as  business  agent  of  the  mechinists  union,  and  I  was  trying  td 
heal  a  breach  that  is  existing  in  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
area. 

At  that  time  Ralph  said,  "Well—"  Mr.  Clare— "Well,  we  should 
control  it,  don't  you  know."  He  says,  "We  have  to  deliver  it,  we  go  get 
it  and  we  take  it  back." 

I  said,  "According  to  that  you  should  have  all  the  machinists  be- 
cause you  haul  out  the  shavings." 

We  ended  up  very  nicely  and  though  if  it  was  left  to  more  of  the 
local  representatives  that  perhaps  better  and  a  sounder  footing  could 
be  obtained  in  the  motion-picture  industry  than  it  could  by  having 
it  performed  by  men  thousands  of  miles  away  that  did  not  have  their 
minds,  their  hearts,  or  their  fingers  on  the  incidents  that  were  transpir- 
ing in  our  immediate  vicinity  at  this  time,  or  any  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  conclude  from  your  experience  with  the  lA 
and  with  the  teamsters  that  an  effort  was  made  to  raid  your  member- 
ship and  to  take  over  its  functions  in  the  studios  by  either  the  lA  or 
by  the  teamsters  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  I  conclude  that  it  was  being  done  by  both  organizations 
wherever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  .  j  * 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Some  questions  by  Mr.  Price.  You  testified  that  the 
hiring  of  members  of  the  Federal  union  whom  you  termed  replace- 
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ments  was  a  violation  of  the  December  1945  award.  Will  you  point 
out  the  provisions  of  that  award  which  were  so  violated  or  the  pro-r 
vision  which  was  so  violated  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  The  i^rovision  of  that  award,  as  we  figured  it  at  that 
time,  was  when  the  three  men  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ma- 
chinists, even  though  they  were  not  members  at  that  time  or  under 
suspension  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  they  could  con- 
tinue in  the  same  capacity  they  had  in  the  past,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Price.  The  award  is  in  evidence.  Read  him  the  section  of  the 
award. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  unnecessary  time. 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  already  in  evidence.  There  is  no  such  provision 
thei'e. 

Mr.  McCani\".  I  don't  know  enough  about  it,  so  that  I  would  be  able 
to  locate  the  section  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Price.  It  isn't  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  say  it  isn't  there. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Let's  say  it  is  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  have 
had  a  statement  by  the  witness  and  the  question  says  to  show  us  the 
section.  Now  counsel  says  the  section  isn't  in  there.  I  don't  want  to 
waste  the  time  of  this  witness  or  our  hearing  time  to  have  the  man 
go  over  a  several-page  document,  to  look  for  something  if  it  isn't 
there. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  It  is  riglit  there. 

Mr.  McCajs^n-.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  it  isn't  there  and  coun- 
sel says  it  isn't  and  you  say  it  is,  we  will  have  to  leave  it  to  our  study 
without  calling  on  him  to  find  something  that  you  say  isn't  in  the 
decision. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered.  Was  not  the  f)Osition  of  the  Federal 
union  not  supported  only  by  the  lATSE  but  also  by  the  Central  Labor 
Councilof  the  AFL? 

Mr.  Rex.  To  my  knowledge  it  was,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  not  a  representation  petition  still  pending 
before  the  XLRB  for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  the  lAM 
and  the  lATSE  who  shall  be  the  bargaining  representative? 

Mr.  Rex.  There  is.  There  is  an  appeal  in  for  certification  by  the 
lATSE.  In  reference  to  that,  after  the  telegram  was  sent  in  by  the 
machinists,  we  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Boren  stating  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  meeting,  or  words  to  tliat  effect, 
because  the  lATSE  perhaps  b}^  coincidence  had  also  claimed  the  same 
jobs  in  the  studios  as  we  were  recommended  for  in  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  any  job  in  the  studios  the  lATSE,  to  your 
knowledge,  haven't  claimed? 

Mr.  Rex.  To  my  knowledge,  none. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  w^ant  to  know.  That  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Rex.  They  have  even  come  in — may  I  add  this :  For  the  molders, 
which  was  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  organization,  a  local 
that  had  their  own  workmen  in  there,  they  have  even  come  to  claim 
them,  according  to  the  information  I  receive.  They  want  everything, 
so  far  as  I  can  see. 
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Mr.  MoCann.  Mr.  Price  asks  this  (luestion :  You  testified  tliat  you 
considered  it  improper  to  rehire  the  replacements  since  1,185  had 
long  been  the  bargaining  representative.  Is  it  your  understanding 
that  an  employer  may  not  properly  employ  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  bargaining  representative  in  the  absence  of  a  closed- 
shop  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rex.  We  never  had  a  strictly  closed-shop  contract,  even  when 
we  had  a  contract  in  the  studios,  to  my  knowledge.  "WHienever  the 
organization — there  was  an  agreement  existing  that  they  would  hire 
machinists  from  the  organization,  but  when  they  were  not — when 
there  were  none  available  that  men  could  be  hired  on  a  probationary 
period  of  30  days,  to  see  if  he  qualified,  was  qualified  by  the  employer. 

It  never  Avas  strictly  closed.  There  was  always  an  opportunity 
wdien  there  wasn't  any  men  available  in  our  organization  to  hire  men 
from  the  outside  by  anyone. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  ever  call  on  you  for  men  when  you  couldn't 
furnish  them? 

Mr.  Rex.  Since  I  have  been  in  office,  they  haven't  even  called. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  Avhich  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Wkfte.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  R.  WHITE,  GRAND  LODGE  REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  vour  address. 

Mr.  White.  E.  R.  White.  Room  421,  Van  Nuys  Building,  210  West 
Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    Phone :  Mutual  1396. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  a  gi'and-lodge  representative  for  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ? 

Mr.  WnrrE.  Since  August  1942. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  ever  been  an  employee  of  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  work 
of  the  machinists  in  the  studios  in  Hollywood  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  have  been  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  activi- 
ties of  our  lodge  1185,  Cinema  Lodge  1185,  in  Hollywood,  since  the 
early  stages  of  the  1945  dispute. 

Also,  I  have  attempted  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  these  prob- 
lems we  are  investigating  here  ? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  Mr.  McCann,  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
I  haven't  been  through  all  this  hearing,  so  I  imagine  the  background 
and  history  is  pretty  well  covered  in  the  record. 
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I  have  been  here  since  the  machinists'  witnesses  have  testified,  how- 
ever, and  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  my  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  correlate  their  testimony. 

As  I  previously  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  1945,  as  I  work  out  of 
the  local  office  of  the  general  vice  president,  Roy  Brown,  I  was  as- 
signed to  assist  lodge  1185  in  any  way  possible  and  made  myself  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  background  of  the  issues  involved. 

When  the  strike  was  finally  settled,  as  a  result  of  the  Cincinnati 
agreement,  Roy  Brown  attempted  to  contact  representatives  of  the  lA 
to  settle  any  jurisdictional  differences  that  we  might  have  with  them 
in  the  30-day  interim  period  before  the  three-man  committee  came 
in  to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 

He  contacted  Mr.  Brewer  by  phone  and  was  advised  that  inasmuch 
as  our  status  had  changed  they  felt  they  had  nothing  to  discuss  with 
us,  and  they  meant — I  mean  by  change  of  status  that  we  had  been 
disassociated  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Miami 
Executive  Council  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Wayne  testified. 

In  addition  to  that  there  were  some  highly  skilled  people  that  were 
very  essential  to  the  industry  that  had  broke  strike  and  they  intended 
to  protect  them  at  all  odds.  As  a  consequence,  they  did  not  feel  that 
by  discussing  the  problem  anything  useful  would  be  accomplished. 

So  I  then  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wayne  and  other  officers  of  lodge 
1185  and  prepared  material  to  be  presented  before  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration, consisting  of  Mr.  lOiight,  Mr.  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Birthright. 
We  appeared  and  presented  our  material  and  set  back  and  waited  for 
the  decision.  When  the  decision  came  down,  while  it  reaffirmed  a 
previous  agreement  in  effect  between  the  lA  and  the  lAM,  over  juris- 
diction of  work,  I  was  a  little  fearful  of  it  because  I  felt  there  was 
possibly  grounds  in  it  where  it  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  if  the  lA 
really  intended  to  embark  on  a  jurisdictional  raid,  they  could  possibly 
attempt  to  misinterpret  that  award. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they? 

Mr.  White.  They  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  White.  After  the  Cincinnati  agreement,  of  course,  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Union  group  were  continuously  attempting  to  se- 
cure signed  contracts  and  other  conditions,  in  line  with  the  contracts 
that  had  been  terminated  by  telegraphic  notice  during  the  1945  work 
stoppage.  And  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  those 
contracts. 

When  the  replacements  of  which  Mr.  Carl  Rex  testified  about,  who 
were  former  employees  of  the  studios,  and  members  of  the  lA,  were 
placed  in  this  Federal  charter  and  then  ajipeared  on  the  lots,  naturally, 
our  group  and  the  Conference  of  Studio  Union  group  were  pretty  hot 
about  it  and  thought  about  creating  a  work  stoppage  over  this. 

I  conferred  with  Mr.  Sorrell  and  our  representative  at  that  time, 
D.  T.  Wayne,  and  advised  them  I  didn't  think  that  w^as  the  smart 
thing  to  do.  If  we  took  our  people  out  of  the  lot  that  would  be  mak- 
ing the  entire  situation  entirely  too  favorable  for  the  lA  in  their 
attempt  to  organize  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  lots.  So  that  if  they 
refused  to  hire  our  people,  in  accordance  with  what  historically  had 
been  the  practice,  and  if  any  were  discharged  we  could  appeal  to  the 
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National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  redress,  as  I  thought  it  was  a 
violation  of  that  act. 

As  Rex  testified  numerous  people  were  discliarged  from  the  lot 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  council  and  the  lA  had  refused  to  work 
on  work  that  had  been  repaired  by  machinists.  As  fast  as  they  were 
discharged  we  filed  charges  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
seeking  reinstatement. 

After  telegraphic  communication  with  the  studios  we  filed  charges 
of  refusal  to  bargain  and  that  was  heard — it  started  in  this  same 
room,  I  believe,  and  two  thousand  some  hundred  pages  of  transcript 
were  taken.  An  intermediate  report  came  down,  to  which  I  believe 
both  parties  filed  exceptions.  The  machinists  filed  exceptions  and  I 
imagine  the  producers  did  too.  That,  to  use  machine-shop  term- 
inology, is  still  in  the  jig.  There  has  been  no  final  determination  on 
that  matter,  other  than  the  producers  have  complied  with  the  rein- 
statement of  these  people  that  were  discharged  as  Rex  testified,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  lock-out  out  there  and  picket  lines 
have  been  formed  and  our  people  are  recognizing  those  picket  lines. 
It  wouldn't  mean  anything  as  long  as  those  picket  lines  are  there. 

That  brings  the  situation  up  to  date,  except  from  time  to  time  I 
have  been  contacted  by  both  auto  mechanics  and  machinists  at  the 
downtown  office,  who  are  employees  of  the  lots.  They  have  advised 
me  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  contacted  by  ex-supervisors 
and  officials  of  the  various  motion-picture  companies  and  advised  they 
better  get  back  to  work  pretty  soon,  they  could  only  hold  their  jobs 
so  long;  their  positions  would  be  filled  by  replacements  and  they 
would  have  no  jobs. 

Some  of  them  inquired,  on  my  instructions,  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
reemployment,  and  were  advised  if  they  received  clearance  from  either 
the  lA  or  the  teamsters  local  they  would  welcome  them  back  and  they 
would  receive  their  jobs.  But  without  those  clearances  or  member- 
ship in  either  the  teamsters  or  the  lA,  depending  on  whether  they 
were  automechanics  or  machinists,  they  would  not  be  admitted  to 
their  former  jobs.  I  understand  that  situation  prevails  generally 
in  all  the  lots. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  would  go  back  if  the  picket  lines  weren't  there? 

]NTr.  "White.  The  information  they  have  given  me,  INIr.  Kearns,  is 
that  the  studios  would  not  hire  them  unless  they  had  clearance  from 
either  the  teamsters,  if  they  are  automechanics,  or  the  lA,  if  they  are 
machinists.    That  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  law.    I  don't 
know  whether  they  would  still  take  that  position  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  My  question  was  if  the  picket  lines  weren't  there  in 
the  morning,  would  your  men  return  to  work? 

Mr.  White.  If  they  were  still  required  to  be  members  of  the  lA 
or  the  teamsters  they  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  the  picket  lines  weren't  there,  would  your  men  go 
in  and  go  to  work?     That  is  the  question  I  want  answered, 

Mr.  AVtiite.  They  would  if  they  could  go  in  on  their  own  cards. 

Mr.  McCann.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wit- 
ness has  been  informed  that  I  AM  men  must  get  clearance  through 
the  teamsters  or  through  the  lA  to  go  back  to  work,  and  that  this  is 
strictly  hearsay.  If  there  is  any  direct  evidence  on  that  point  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  any  witness  who  can  so  testify.    If  there  isn't, 
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I  want  the  gentlemen  to  know  that  in  the  event  I  have  the  job  of  writ- 
ing the  report  I  will  not  base  any  findings  on  hearsay.  I  think  that 
should  clear  the  issue  here  with  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  We  will  have  10  minutes'  recess. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are  about  to  give 
to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Alsdort.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY   OF  BERNARD   G.   AISDORF,  FORMER  EMPLOYEE  OF 
WARNER  BROS.  STUDIOS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your  tele- 
phone number. 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  Bernard  G.  Alsdorf,  820  West  Patterson  Street, 
Glendale  2.    Citrus  2-3377. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  At  the  time  of  the  lock-out  I  was  employed  by  Warner 
Bros,  as  an  installer  of  hardware. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  On  the  day  of  the  lock-out  I  was  called — I  usually 
worked  around  installing  hardware  through  the  stages  or  the  streets 
or  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  install  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  lock-out  I  was  told  to  stay  in  the  mill  and  at 
7 :  30  there  was  eight  or  nine  of  us  taken  up  on  stage  3  and  we  sit 
around  up  there  for  20 — 15  or  20  minutes,  to  a  half  hour.  They  gave 
us  a  blue  slip  and  told  us  to  leave  the  lot, 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  union  do  you  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  At  the  present  time  to  local  946,  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  local  did  you  belong  to  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  Prior  to  that  I  belonged  to  local  44  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  a  member  of  local  44  of  the  lATSE  when 
you  were  let  out  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  No. 

]Mr.  INIcCann.  When  were  you — or  when  you  were  locked  out. 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  I  was  a  member  of  946  at  the  time  of  the  lock-out.  I 
had  been  suspended  and  expelled  by  the  lATSE  prior  to  that  time.  In 
fact,  June  15  or  17,  1946.  At  the  time  of  the  strike — ^before  the  strike 
in  1945  I  was  a  member  of  local  44.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  strike 
started  about  March  12. 

Anyhow,  about  4  or  5  days,  I  believe  it  was  about  the  8th  of  March 
1945,  I  went  home  sick.  I  had  been  sick  for  quite  a  while  and  trying 
to  work,  and  I  was  bothered  with  arthritis  and  had  to  have  quite  a 
few  teeth  extracted,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  was  sick  when  the  strike  started.  After  the  strike  was  on  for 
a  while  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  I  had  worked  with  in  the  hardware 
department  in  Warner  Bros.,  came  over  to  my  house  and  said  the  in- 
ternational had  taken  over  local  44,  and  he  said,  "It  looks  like  the  same 
deal  we  got  when  they  took  over  local  37,"  which  I  was  a  member  of 
before  I  was  a  member  of  44. 

He  said,  "We  are  getting  up  a  petition  to  ask  Mr.  Walsh  to  return 
our  jurisdiction  to  us  and  let  us  handle  our  own  affairs." 
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So  I  signed  the  petition,  which  was  later  used  as  a  complaint  in  a 
court  action,  asking  the  court  to  return  the  jurisdiction  of  local  44  to 
the  membership. 

The  strike  ended  and  I  went  back  to  work  sometime,  I  believe  it  was, 
in  November  194().  And  about  December  I  was  served  with  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  for  trial  before  the  lATSE,  which  I  did.  I  was 
charged  witli  signing  this  court  complaint,  which  I  admitted  and  plead 
guilty  to.  But  I  was  also  charged  with  lumierous  other  things,  among 
them  was  fraternizing  with  the  pickets  and  making  speeches  before 
the  CSU,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

And  I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  CSU  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion, because  I  wasn't  feeling  well  and  I  wasn't  able  to  appear  at  any 
of  those  meetings.  It  was  about  all  I  could  do  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  the  doctor,* and  so  forth. 

So  when  this  trial  started — it  was  my  intention  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  signing  the  court  order,  and  then  let  it  go  at  that.  But 
instead  of  that  they  produced  Mr.  Luddy,  an  attorney,  to  get  in  there, 
and  I  saw  I  wasn't  very  well  versed  on  parliamentary  law  and  so  forth, 
of  the  lATSE  so  I  thought  I  better  get  a  counsel,  which  we  were  en- 
titled to  under  the  constitution  of  the  lATSE. 

I  asked  Glen  Lowery,  a  member  of  ()83,  to  act  as  my  counsel,  which 
he  did.  So  I  was  fined  $300,  suspended  for  6  months.  I  had  to  pay 
that  fine  within  60  days  after  I  Avas  suspended.  I  wasn't  allowed  to 
work  all  during  that  time.  In  fact,  I  was*fired  from  any  job  at  Warner 
Bros.  I  had  to  pay  my  union  dues  during  the  term  of  that  suspen- 
sion, which  I  did  not  do.  According  to  the  sentence  I  was  expelled  on 
the  15th  or  17th  of  August.  Then  I  went  over  and  I  joined  the  car- 
penters union. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  pay  the  fine  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  No.  I  went  over  to  local  946  and  I  was  returned  to 
work  at  Warner  Bros,  as  an  installer  of  hardware. 

In  the  meantime,  before  that,  my  counsel  had  asked  continually  to 
have  the  trial  committee  dismiss  the  charges  against  me  which  Mr. 
DuVal  made  no  attempt  to  prove.  Mr.  DuVal  was  business  agent  of 
local  44  and  had  brought  the  charges  against  me. 

They  made  no  attempt  to  dismiss  those  charges,  but  told  me  that 
the  trial  committee  would  decide  Avhether  I  was  guilty  or  not.  I  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Dr.  Greenlee,  my  doctor,  telling  the  nature  of  my 
trouble  and  during  my  sickness  I  had  been  in  a  hospital,  operated  on, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  matter.  I  just  got  the 
works. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  people  that  really  got  it  poured  onto 
them  or  really  were  thrown  out  were  the  people  who  availed  themselves 
of  counsel.  The  other  five  men  or  so  were  fined  $150  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it. 

So  I  went  over  and  joined  946  and  was  put  back  to  M-ork  as  installer 
of  hardware  at  Warners. 

While  George  Storek  and  I  had  charge  of  the  hardware,  he  had  it 
one  6-hour  shift  and  I  had  it  the  other.  We  were  allowed  to  have  a 
helper,  that  Avas  all.  He  was  a  laborer.  I  think  a  member  of  724, 
the  laborers  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  a  conference  of  studio  unions'  union? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  were  ever  a  conference  of  studio 
union's  affiliate.     A  lot  of  times,  when  work  got  slack,  they  wouldn't 
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let  US  have  a  laborer,  and  we  had  to  do  the  work  ourselves,  cleaning 
the  hardware  and  preparing  the  hardware,  putting  it  out.  I  made 
patterns  for  hardware.  I  worked  at  pattern  making  for  28  years 
before  I  went  into  the  studios.       • 

I  found  a  lot  of  things  that  could  be  fixed  up  just  as  soon  as  I  got 
out  of  there.  After  I  was  fired,  because  I  was  suspected  by  the  lATSE, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  put  a  subforeman  in  my  place,  and  I  was 
only  a  journeyman,  and  George  Storek  was  only  a  journeyman. 

There  was  a  subforeman  when  I  first  went  back,  and  then  they  put 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Fred  Reese  in  there.  They  put  him  in  there 
about  6  weeks  before  I  was  discharged  to  try  to  pick  up — in  fact,  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  he  says,  "Barney,  you  will  have  to  help  me  out.  I 
do  not  know  a  thing  about  this-  hardware  business.  You  can  imagine 
how  I  helped  him  out.  * 

It  went  on  that  way  and  I  worked  on  installing  of  hardware  to  the 
lock-out.  Prior  to  that  I  was  on  stage  7  putting  some  hardware  on  a 
cafe.     The  painters  got  in  and  wanted  to  finish  the  doors. 

The  subforeman,  Al  Williams,  said  to  step  aside.  He  said,  "There 
is  a  rail  coach  over  there.  There  is  some  valuable  hardware.  You 
better  pull  it  off." 

This  railroad  coach  was  on  a  rocking  platform— rocked  to  simulate 
a  moving  train,  and  so  forth. 

When  I  got  in  there,  there  was  one  compartment,  and  then  there 
was  the  regular  coach  with  the  regular  seats.  These  seats  had  been 
pulled  out  and  turned  so  a  person  could  lay  down  in  there.  There 
were  mattresses  in  the  coach  and  mattresses  in  the  aisle.  I  went  into 
the  compartment  and  there  was  a  table  they  usually  put  up  there  as  a 
card  table,  and  there  was  at  least  two  packs  of  cigarettes  ground  out 
on  the  window  sill  of  that  coach  and  on  the  table  and  laying  on  the 
floor. 

I  went  back  to  Al  Williams  and  told  him  that  I  thought  possibly 
some  of  the  carpenters  had  been  loafing  up  there.  I  asked  him — I  said, 
"You  better  keep  those  fellows  out  of  there.  We  are  going  to  get  in 
trouble." 

He  said,  "It  is  none  of  our  fellows  up  there.  I  have  been  told  they 
put  the  set  erectors  up  there  when  they  don't  have  any  work  for  them 
to  do." 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  all  you  can  offer  us  with  respect  to  your  per- 
sonal situation  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  think  I  may  have  a  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  From  Mr.  Levy.  Were  you  associated  with  the  court 
proceedings  with  the  rank-and-file  group  in  local  44,  sometimes  called 
committee  of  lATSE  men,  in  which  group  William  S.  Magginetti  and 
Irwin  P.  Hinchell  were  leading  spirits  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  I  signed  a  petition  that  led  to  that  court  action.  I 
did  not  appear  at  any  of  the  hearings.  I  was  not  a  witness  or  anything 
else.  Prior  to  that,  when  I  filed  my  appeal,  after  I  had  been  sentenced, 
after  I  filed  my  appeal  with  the  lATSE,  I  withdrew  from  that  action 
for  reasons  of  my  own.  In  fact,  I  had  gone  to  see  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  an  attorney.  He  advised  me — he  told  me,  "There  may  be 
something  there  you  don't  know  about.     Owing  to  the  fact  you  only 
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signed,  I  would  advise  you  to  withdraw  from  it  and  see  what  happens — 
see  whether  they  are  trying  to  get  certain  men  in  this  group  or  trying 
to  get  all  of  you." 

Mr.  Levy.  Ask  him  to  answer  the  question.  That  is  not  answering 
the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  associated  in  the  court  proceeding  with  the 
rank-and-file  group  of  local  44 — sometimes  called  the  committee  of  the 
lATSE  men? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  I  might — if  I  may  ask  a  question,  first,  so  I  can  under- 
stand this  correctly — I  signed  the  court  order.  That  is  the  way — if 
I  was  affiliated,  that  is  the  only  way  I  was  affiliated  with  them. 

Mr.  Levy.  Does  he  know  Mr.  Mugginetti  and  Mr.  Henschell  ^ 

Mr.  McCann.  You  hadn't  asked  that. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  know. 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Magginetti  and  Mr.  Henschell? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  I  met  them  since — I  might  say  I  met  them  on  several 
occasions. 

Mr.  Levy,  In  these  strike  matters  since  1945? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  No.  If  I  may  explain.  I  met  Mr.  Magginetti  at  our 
lATSE  trial.     He  was  the  counsel  for  several  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  notify  your  attorney  to  withdraw  you  from 
the  court  action  that  was  pending  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  No.  When  I  went  to  this  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
attorney,  he  said,  "Now,  look,  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  advice  free 
gratis."     He  said,  "I  don't  want  my  name  brought  into  it." 

And  I  said,  "All  right." 

And  he  told  me  just  as  I  had  said  that — he  said,  "It  looks  to  me  as 
though  there  is  something  there  that  you  don't  know  about." 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  get  down  to  this :  How  did  you  with- 
draw your  action  from  court? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  By  letter  to  Margolis,  who  was  the  attorney,  and  which 
I  sent  a  copy  to  the  international  and  also  a  copy  to  local  44. 

Mr.  McCann,  Do  you  know  that  Margolis  never  Avithdrew  you  as 
one  of  the  parties  to  that  action  ? 

Mr.  Alsdorf.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Margolis,  if  you  would  care 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  have  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  read  this  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading:) 

July  S,  1946. 
Presiding  Jtistice  and  Associate  Justices, 

District  Court  of  Appeals,  2d  App.  Dist., 
State  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Re:   Stoica  vs.  lATSE— 2(1  Civil  No.  1.5468. 
Dear  Honorable  Sirs  :   We  have  been  notified  by  Bernard  George  Alsdorf. 
one  of  the  plaintiffs  and  appellants  in  the  above-entitled  matter,  that  he  wishes 
his  name  to  be  dropi^ed  therefrom  and  from  all  further  proceedings  therein. 

We  are,  therefore,  writing  asking  that  the  records  indicate  that  Mr.  Alsdorf 
is  no  longer  a  plaintiff  and  appellant  in  said  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Katz.  Gallagher  &  Margolis, 
By     Ben  INTargolis. 
BM:  Im 

cc.  Mr.  Bernard  G.  Alsdorf, 

820  West  Patterson  St.,  Glendale,  Calif. 
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Mr.  Levy.  No  copy  to  Mr.  Luddy. 

Mr.  Alsdokf.  That  is  the  letter  I  sent  to  local  44  and  also  the  inter- 
national [indicating]. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  letter  was  sent  as  you  have  heard  him  say  to 
local  44  and  the  international  [reading]  : 

820  West  Pattekson  Street, 
Glendale  2,  Calif.,  June  20, 1946. 
Mr.  Ben  Mabgolis, 

c/o  Katz,  Gallagher  tf  Margolis, 

111  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles  H,  Calif.  , 

Dear  Mr.  Margolis  :  This  is  to  notify  you  that  I  wish  my  name — which  appears 
on  plaintiffs"  complaint  now  pending-  in  the  court  of  appeals,  for  the  return  of 
local  44  lATSE  and  MPMO  to  the  membership  of  local  44 — to  be  dropped  from 
this  action,  also  from  all  other  actions  pertaining  to  this  petition  or  complaint 
that  may  be  brought  up  in  the  future. 
Yours  truly, 

Bernard  George  Alsdorf. 

Mr.  Luddy.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  McCann,  the  pur- 
ported copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  justices  of  the  appellate 
court  was  never  served  on  me.  I  was  never  advised  by  Mr.  Margolis 
he  had  written  such  a  letter.  This  is  the  first  knowledge  I  had  Mr. 
Margolis  claims  to  have  written  such  a  letter  to  the  court. 

Mr.  McCann.  Obviously  this  letter  to  the  court  should  be  a  matter 
of  record,  and  the  name  should  have  been  officially  dropped.  That  is 
all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnlv  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  tlie  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  MARTIN,  BUSINESS  AGENT,  FILM 
TECHNICIANS  LOCAL  683,  lATSE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  your  name,  your  address,  and  telephone  number. 

Mr.  Martin.  John  R.  Martin,  2144  Midvale  Avenue,  West  Los  An- 
geles.   Phone :  Arizona  3-0491. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity? 

Mr.  ]Martin.  Film  Technicians  Local  683,  lATSE,  as  business- 
agent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  their  representative  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  say  I  am;  yes,  sir. 
The  lATSE  has  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  case  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  want  me  to  state  my  case  completely  as  to  how 
683  fits  into  this  particular  picture  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would.  Try  to  abbreviate  as  much  as  you 
can,  sir,  so  as  not  to  make  it  too  long.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  to  hear 
here. 

Ml'.  Martin.  I  shall  do  so.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  statement  before  I  start,  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  my  appearance  here.  I  am  subpenaed  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
And  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  find  a  great  many  people  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  but  are  delighted  to  have  the  Taft-Hartley  services. 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  am  business  agent  of  local  683,  the  film  technicians, 
and  have  been  since  November  1941. 

During  the  trouble  in  1945,  the  strike,  I  believe,  started  on  a  Monday. 
Our  people  Avho  had  been  taught  the  principles  of  unionism  refused  to 
go  through  the  picket  lines  that  were  thrown  up. 

I  was  contacted  by  the  international  president  and  by  Mr.  Brewer 
to  correct  that  situation.  We  called  a  membership  meeting  for 
Wednesday,  about  3  days  later,  wherein  the  matter  was  discussed.  The 
members  voted  then  to  go  through  the  picket  line  and  respect  the  orders 
of  the  international  president. 

Later,  as  the  strike  went  on,  it  developed  certain  difficulties  wherein 
we  had  certain  individuals  in  the  local  who  had  certain  princii^les  and 
would  not  go  through  picket  lines  under  any  circumstance.  We  were 
told  to,  as  officers  of  the  union,  see  that  they  did  go  through.  However, 
we  were  unable  to  force  them  to  go  through,  and  fortunately  nothing 
particular  happened  to  those  people  later  on  when  that  particular 
strike  was  over. 

In  July  1946,  there  was  a  strike  called  by  the  conference  of  studio 
unions  for  a  25-percent  increase  in  wages.  Now,  up  to  this  time  local 
683  had  been  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with  the  producers.  They 
were  attempting  to  correct  certain  inequities  of  long  years'  standing. 

We  were  very  much  concerned  with  establishing  a  proper  increase 
throughout  the  industry,  as  we  felt  it  would  help  us  in  our  particular 
situation.  Up  to  that  time,  negotiatin,'^-  with  the  lATSE.  we  had  not 
been  successful  in  getting  an  offer  as  high  as  25  percent. 

When  the  picket  lines  were  thrown  up,  our  people  once  more  refused 
to  go  through  the  picket  lines.  AVe  were  told  by  the  international  al- 
liance representative,  Mr,  Brewer,  it  was  just  another  jurisdictional 
strike.  However,  knowing  what  was  involved,  we  knew  better  than 
that,  that  it  was  strictly  a  matter  of  wages.  Our  people  still  refused  to 
go  through. 

In  order  to  clarify  it  and  carry  out  the  principle  we  had  always  be- 
lieved in,  which  was  local  autonomy,  and  the  vote  of  the  membership, 
we  called  a  meeting  within  a  couple  of  days  and  presented  the  problem 
to  them ;  a  general  meeting. 

The  membership  voted  to  continue  to  respect  the  picket  lines  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  have  a  committee  set  up  to  really  find  out 
whether  it  was  a  jurisdictional  strike  oi-  not. 

However,  in  the  meantime — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  particular 
evening  the  strike  was  settled  and  there  was  no  further  problem  along 
those  lines. 

The  claim  of  jurisdictional  dispute  is  one  in  which  our  people  have 
their  eyes  open  to,  that  it  is  a  favorite  tool  to  use  whenever  you 
wish  to  discourage  a  strike,  to  claim  it  is  jurisdictional. 

We  were  familiar  with  that  particular  maneuvering,  and  we  were 
familiar  with  the  maneuvering  of  attempting  to  put  the  CSU  in  the 
spot  of  going  out  on  a  jurisdictional — or  claiming  they  went  out 
on  a  jurisdictional  strike,  because  a  few  months  previous  to  that — to 
supplement  the  testimony  already  given  by  the  machinists — there 
were  certain  claims  made  by  the  central  labor  council  as  the  result  of 
the  machinists"  situation. 

Back  in  1945  there  was  a  union  formed  of  machinists  by  the  lATSE. 
The  man  put  in  charge  of  that  union  was,  I  believe.  Mr.  Shiffman, 
Avho  Avas  a  projectionist,  a  member  of  the  projectionists'  union. 
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At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  that  local  was  apparently 
dissolved;  these  replacement  workers  were  ont  of  the  studios.  How- 
ever, they  kept  the  group  intact  and  later  they  applied  for  a  Federal 
charter. 

I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  Federal  charter.  Wherever 
there  is  no  national  affiliation  within  the  AFL.  the  AFL  issues  a 
Federal  charter  through  the  centrajl  labor  council.  They  were  sup- 
posed not  to  have  any  connection  with  the  lATSE.  However,  the 
same  lA  officer  remained  in  charge. 

Then  the  central  labor  council  passed  a  ruling  and  so  notified  the 
producers,  that  from  a  certain  date  on  none  of  the  AFL  crafts  in 
the  studios  would  work  with  non-AFL  crafts.  There  was  no  specific 
mention,  as  I  recall,  of  machinists. 

Upon  receipt  of  that  letter  sevei'al  of  the  unions  went  to  see  tho 
producers  about  that,  and  notified  them  that  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned this  letter  applied  to  the  machinists,  even  though  there  were 
many  other  crafts — not  many,  but  there  were  a  few  other  guilds  in 
the  studios  who  were  not  affiliated  with  the  AFL.  There  was  no 
action  taken  against  them:  ])ure1y  a  nuitter  of  machinists. 

Present  at  that  meeting  were  the  producers'  labor  committee.  1 
was  very  much  surprised  at  the  stancl  of  the  labor  committee  of  the 
producers.  I  expected  them  to  take  a  very  firm  stand  and  say,  "This 
is  against  the  law.  This  is  against  the  XLRB.  We  cannot  discrimi- 
nate against  two  unions  in  this  respect,  especially  when  we  have  a 
contract." 

However,  the  mention  of  that  was  very  weak.  It  was  solely  made 
as  a  passing  remark.  And  they  agreed  to  do  what  they  could,  to  go 
along  with  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them. 

From  there  on  the  demands  were  made  upon  the  producei's  to  hire 
the  so-called  AFL  machinists,  esjjecially  on  work  connected  with 
cameras,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  strike  or  lock-out,  however  you  want  to  term  it,  was 
started  in  September,  683  tried  to  live  up  to  the  orders  of  the  inter- 
national alliance  and  go  through  the  picket  lines.  We  were  again 
faced  with  a  problem.  Certain  members  just  wouldn't  go  through 
picket  lines.     The  number  was  larger  than  it  had  been  previously. 

T  was  given  to  understand  that  as  an  officer  of  the  union  it  was 
my  job  to  see  they  got  through  there,  regardless,  and  if  they  didn't 
go  through  the  picket  line  they  were  to  be  reported  to  the  international 
alliance. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  program  established  for  the  punishment 
of  people  who  disobeyed  the  international  orders,  regardless  of  their 
own  principles,  which  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  decision  of  the 
members,  I  believe,  in  finally  votiug  to  respect  the  picket  lines.  The 
provisions  provided  for  by  vote  of  the  convention  set  up  a  procedure 
wherein  either  the  international  jU'esident  or  the  international  alli- 
ance would  file  clu\rges  against  a  violator,  and  tlien  appoint  a  trial 
board  to  try  the  person  on  the  charges,  which  to  us  seemed  to  be 
anything  but  a  fair  procedure;  and  the  outcome  was  certainly  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

I  think  that  the  special  rule  regarding  this  ])articiilar  thina"  is  of 
enough  importance  to  be  submitted  here,  because  it  deals  specifically 
with  the  Hollywood  situation.  It  provides  for  the  elimination  of  all 
jurisdictional  lines,  as  far  as  any  union  going  out  on  strike.     And 
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this  particular  law  was  passed  before  the  strike  started.  It  was 
passed  sometime  in  August.  And  it  sets  up  the  power  wherein  the 
trial  board  shall  be  appointed.  It  sets  its  own  rules  and  regulations. 
It  gives  the  inteinational  president  the  power  to  suspend  the  inter- 
national constitution,  to  suspend  the  local  constitutions,  and  so  forth. 

The  only  check  and  protection  that  the  union  members  have  in  an 
officer  doing  his  duty  or  keeping  him  doing  his  duty  is  a  matter  of 
the  international  constitution,  that  outlines  his  duties,  that  outlines 
limitations  and  outlines  the  rights  of  the  members.  All  of  it  or  any 
part  of  it  could  be  wiped  out  by  the  international  j^resident,  as  far 
as  the  Hollywood  situation  is  concerned. 

We  felt,  between  the  two,  the  wiping  out  of  the  constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  a — I  call  it  a  packed  trial  board,  could  result 
only  in  bloodless  purges  against  people  whom  the  international  officers 
didn't  particularly  like;  683  was  not  exactly  in  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  international  alliance,  because  we  believe  in  self-expression.  We 
believe  if  we  oppose  a  certain  action  we  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  express  those  views.  However,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  along  that  line. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  particular  provision  regarding  the  Holly- 
wood studios  situation — would  you  like  to  see  it  or  would  you  like 
to  have  me  read  it  or  would  you  like  to  ignore  it? 

Mr.  McCaistn.  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  think  very  long. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  about  three  pages. 

Mr.  McCann.  Three  pages  of  that? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  thought  it  was  a  section. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tell  us  what  it  is  about,  without  going  through  all 
of  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  already  told  you  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  3^ou  indicate  what  section  and  pages,  and  so 
forth,  you  are  referring  to,  and  to  what  book  you  are  referring? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  international  al- 
liance, effective  June  27,  1946;  page  82,  subtitle,  "Hollywood  studios 
situation." 

Mr,  McCann.  I  think  that  is  enough. 

Mr,  Levy.  Mr.  McCann,  the  date  is  wrong,  and  the  analysis  which 
the  witness  gave  is  wrong.  I  would  like  to  have  it  read  so  you  will 
know  his  statement  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Martin,  Which  date  is  wrong? 

Mr.  McCann,  Would  you  indicate  what  date? 

Mr.  Levt.  Let  me  have  the  book. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  read  "Effective  date  July  27,  1046."  Is  that  date 
wrong?    I  am  reading  the  cover  sheet,  so  it  can  be  identified. 

Mr.  Levy.  You  said  June  1946,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Martin,  Did  I  say  "June  ?"  I  meant  July ;  July  27, 1946,  purely 
for  the  means  of  identification ;  it  is  on  the  cover. 

]Mr.  Levy.  I  think  the  whole  statement,  if  you  want  to  get  the 
facts 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  to  correct  the  record  when 
you  testify.    We  don't  want  to  encumber  the  record  by  argument. 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  wanted  to  read  it  in  so  it  wouldn't  be  a  matter  of 
statement  of  opinion  on  either  side.  It  became  impossible  at  this 
time  in  this  situation  not  to  take  sides,  because  either  you  went  through 
the  picket  line  and  helped  break  strike,  or  you  stayed  out  and  helped 
other  people.    Our  people  by  this  time  were  being — were  fed  up. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  do  you  mean,  "stayed  out  and  helped  other 
people?" 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  respected  the  picket  line  you  were  considered 
as  being  on  the  side  of  the  CSU.  If  you  stayed  in,  you  were  considered 
as  being  on  the  side  of  the  lATSE.  So  you  had  a  choice  to  make. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  being  a  neutral,  in  our  opinion,  in  this 
particular  situation.  For  one  thing,  in  our  particular  craft,  the  lab- 
oratory technicians,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  machinists  continue 
maintain  the  machines.  The  machinists  were  out.  It  was  inevitable 
our  people  would  be  asked  to  take  the  jobs  of  the  machinists,  and 
leave  them  keeping  their  machines  operating. 

Mr.  McCanx.  What  were  the  duties  of  your  group?  AVhat  did 
your  group  do  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Our  group  processes  all  of  the  motion-picture  films 
shot  and  projected  in  the  theaters.  Also,  the  still  pictures  that  are 
taken. 

As  an  example,  for  example,  we  develop  all  the  negative  film,  a 
process  which,  by  statistics  with  the  motion  picture  industry,  people 
are  employed  in  a  laboratory  in  lesser  jobs  for  an  average  of  8  years, 
anywhere  from  5  to  8  years,  before  being  placed  on  the  responsible 
position  of,  let  us  say,  negative  processor, 

Mr.  McCann,  How  many  men  in  your  union? 

Mr.  Martin.  Approximately  1,800. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  proceed  with  your  story.  You  mean  in  this 
local,  there  are  1,800  in  the  local  ? 

]Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Martin.  A  membership  meeting  was  called  and  action  taken 
on  October  13.  We  had  a  very  large  membership  meeting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  rented  the  Hollywood  Legion  Stadium  for  the  meeting,  to 
be  sure  Ave  would  have  enough  room,  wherein  we  discussed  the  situation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  many  attended,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  INIartin.  There  was  well  over  1,000  people  there. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  Wherein  they  discussed  the  current  situation.  A  mo- 
tion came  from  the  floor  that  683  should  respect  the  picket  line,  and 
it  was  put  on  this  basis :  that  our  people  had  gone  through  the  1945 
situation.  Here  was  another  one,  and  there  was  no  indication  that 
there  wouldn't  be  many  more  to  come. 

They  didn't  want  ito  have  the  studio  situation  disrupted  because 
it  eventually  reacted  u])on  them.  Therefore,  the  action  was  taken  on 
the  basis  that  if  enough  support  could  at  least  be  given  to  hamper 
studio  operations,  at  least,  somebody  would  sit  down  and  work  out 
a  proposition  for  settling  jurisdictional  disputes. 

That  was  their  reason  for  going  out.  And  it  was  so  stated  in  the 
motion.  Tlieir  purpose  was  not  to  directly  assist  the  CSU  nor  was 
their  purpose  based  upon  the — against  the  lATSE.  It  was  clearly 
a  matter  of  forcing  somebody  to  set  up  jurisdictional  arbitration 
machinery,  so  we  wouldn't  have  these  disputes. 
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Now,  on  October  15  the  lATSE  declared  our  action  as  outlawed. 
They  issued  an  emero:ency  declaration  wherein  they  stated  that  they 
should  take  over  the  local,  the  operations  and  so  forth,  of  which  we 
refused  to  give  up  the  local  offices  to  them,  and  refused  to  give  up  the 
books  and  papers  on  the  grounds  the  membership  had  voted  for  the 
particular  action. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  lATSE,  Mr.  l^rewer,  established  another 
680  local,  which,  for  convenience  and  reference,  we  usually  call  G83V2, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  original  ()S:}. 

The  members  of  083  were  notified  they  had  to  take  out  cards  in 
6831/^.  In  the  meantime  we  had  been  in  negotiations.  The  last  offer 
from  the  producers,  although  it  was  very  good  as  a  contract,  there 
were  still  some  ]ioints  the  membershi])  wanted  to  iron  out.  Tliey  had 
rejected  that  last  contract.  The  contract  they  had  rejected,  with  the 
exception  of  minor  changes,  was  then  signed  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  the 
name  of  the  film  technicians,  without  membership  vote. 

Also,  in  the  establishment  of  QH?*^^-  ^^^^  officers,  the  business  agent, 
and  so  forth,  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Brewer,  without  membership 
approval  and  without  election.  So  far-  as  I  know,  they  have  held  no 
membership  meetings  since  its  establishment. 
Mr.  McCann,  How  many  members  do  they  have  ? 
Mr.  ]Martin.  I  don't  know,  because  we  have  a  number  of  our  people 
wdio  went  back;  although  they  wanted  to  stay  out,  they  couldn't  stand 
the  economic  jn-essure.  You  see,  film  technicians'  work  is  highly 
specialized.  There  is  no  place  else  they  can  work,  except  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE.  The  only  place  in  Los  Angeles  specifically 
is  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  There  is  nothing  else  they  can  do. 
Some  of  these  people  have  spent  as  long  as  20  years  or  more  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  industry? 
Mr,  Martin.  I  first  entered  the  industry  in  1929. 
Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  it  is  a  rather  established  fact  that  your 
organization  has  been  highly  technical  in  regard  to  your  contracts 
with  the  producers.  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  fact  you  say  you  have 
no  other  place  to  work,  you  are  dependent  upon  the  operations  of  the 
studios  in  order  to  have  jobs. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  I  understand  that  we  are  highly  technical  in  rela- 
tion to,  let's  say,  contract  negotiations? 

Mr.  Kearns."  Yes;  in  negotiations.  You  mentioned  here  that  there 
were  a  few  points  and  a  few  jDoints  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  right.  As  far  as  being  highly  technical  in  nego- 
tiations— and  this  is  directly  tied  up  with  this  situation — it  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  where  you  have  received 
restinumy  that  the  wages  are  the  highest  and  the  conditions  are  better 
than  anywhere,  as  to  why  they  should  have  so  much  labor  trouble. 

It  isn't  because  they  have  many  unions  involved,  because  other  indus- 
tries have  many  unions  involved. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  have  more  involved  than  any  othei"  industry. 
Mr.  jMartin.  That  may  be  true.     I  heard  someone  mention  about 
20  unions  in  some  industry. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  some  there  are  40. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  40  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interlacing  of  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Regardless  of  the  numbers,  a  few  more  shouldn't  make 
a  difference.  In  m}^  opinion,  the  producers  lost  sight  of  the  very  basic 
facts  in  labor  relations.  They  are  so  used  to  signing  people  up  to 
contracts  and  doing  things  on  a  contract  basis  when  they  want  some- 
thing, they  establisTi  a  price  and  they  sign  the  contract,  and  that  is  it. 

Tliat  is"  the  way  they  conduct  their  labor  relations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  contract  to  a  great  "extent.  They  sit  down  in  negotiations.  They 
get  very  technical  and  beat  the  ears  down  off  the  labor  leaders,  which 
is  their  right  in  negotiations. 

Tlien  when  the/ come  out  with  a  contract,  that  is  it.  You  signed 
it.  If  you  go  into  a  studio  and  try  to  correct  a  situation,  from  a 
Innnane  standpoint  or  good  labor-relations  standpoint,  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  Avhip  out  that  contract  and  say,  "Where  in  the  contract  do 
you  get  that?''  That  ends  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
cases. 
■   Mr.  Kearxs.  Labor  never  said  that  to  industry,  did  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  saying  this  is  entirely  the  employers'  fault. 
Unions  are  also  at  fault  in  that  regard.  Certainly,  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  contracts  with  the  producers  on  occasions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Beyond  demands  ? 

Mr.  Martix.  Beyond  a  signed  contract  we  had,  in  order  to  help  out 
a  particular  situation.     I  am  speaking  solely  from  the  standpoint 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Of  your  union. 

Mr.  Martix'.  Yes.  And  when  trying  to  search  for  a  reason  for  some 
of  this  labor  difficulty,  labor  dispute.  I  think  that  you  heard  a  re- 
mark from  one  of  the  employer  representatives  that — something  to 
the  effect  that  when  they  were  getting  along  on  certain  things,  then 
the  lawyers  came  into  it,  and  what  would  happen,  we  would  reach 
an  agreement  on  something  and  then,  by  the  time  it  was  reduced  to 
writing  and  probably  gone  through  the  various  attorney  firms  that  are 
employed,  there  are  all  sorts  of  little  loojiholes  or  covering  clauses, 
unci  as  a  result  you  come  out  with  something  similar  to,  let's  sa}^,  the 
arbitration  clause,  the  directive,  and  so  forth,  that  anybody  can  in- 
terpret any  way  they  want  to. 

1  may  be  technical.  If  I  am  technical,  it  is  to  offset  some  of  the 
technicalities  that  are  thrown  at  me. 

Mr.  McCaxx".  How  many  members  are  left  in  the  union,  in  the  one 
you  purport  to  represent  at  this  time,  who  have  not  gone  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Martix.  All  I  can  do  is  give  you  a  rough  figure  on  that.  Be- 
tween, I  would  say,  800  and  900,  to  be  conservative.  The  reason  I 
can't  give  you  a  definite  figure  is  that  these  people  have  had  to  go  out 
to  work,  you  see,  and  they  can  only  take  these  jobs  that  pay  about 
$1  an  hour  or  so.  because  they  haven't  developed  other  skills.  As  a 
result,  they  work  hard  and  we  don't  see  tliem,  except  occasionally. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  "What  is  the  minimum  the  members  got  in  the  studios, 
and  the  maximum  tliey  got  ? 

Mr.  Martix.  Well,  before 

Mr.  Kearxs.  At  the  strike  time.  We  don't  need  the  whole  history 
of  it. 

Mr.  Martix.  We  were  in  the  uiidst  of  negotiations  where  we  had 
gotten  up  to  that  point,  and  we  had, gotten  considerable  increase,  up 
to  the  point  whei-e  we  respected  the  picket  lines.  The  agreed  wage 
scale,  as  to  that  period,  at  that  time,  in  the  negotiations,  was,  the  nega- 
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tive  developer  I  siwke  about  earlier  got  around  $1.95  an  hour.     Pre- 
vious to  tliat  they  received  $1.26  an  hour. 

Ml-.  McCann.  What  was  the  maximum  tliat  was  received  by  any 
member  of  your  group? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  the — about  the  maximum  on  the  hourly  work- 
ers is  around,  at  that  time  was  around  $"2.05  or  $2.10.  The  wages  go 
up  higher  by  the  week  for  foremen,  vai'ious  foreman  classifications, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  what  the  tops  and  bottoms  were  for  the 
foremen  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  vary.  I  don't  have  those  figures  oflfhand.  For 
some  reason,  after  that  negotiation  was  completed,  there  was  another 
cost-of-living  increase  given  to  them  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  to  (i:et  some  idea  of  what  basis 

Mr.  Martin.  About  $175  would  be  around  the  top  per  w^eek. 

Mr.  McCann.  Try  to  shorten  it  up  for  us,  and  tell  us  what  the  facts 
are  with  respect  to  your  group. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  said  the  contract  was  signed  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and 
then  the — shortly  after  that,  notices  began  to  be  sent  out  to  various 
firms  who  were  not  concerned  with  the  controversy  with  the  majors, 
such  as  Williams  Film,  National  Screen,  Walt  Disney,  Monogram, 
Goldwyn,  wherein  they  were  notified  by  Mr.  Brewer  that  they  would — 
that  their  employees  who  had  not  gone  out,  because  there  was  no 
picket  lines,  w^ould  have  to  join  6831/2-  Otherwise,  they  W'ould  have 
to  be  replaced  or  discharged. 

In  all  of  those  cases  that  came  about  where  we  had  people  discharged 
because  they  refused  to  give  up  their  683  card  and  take  out  a  card  in 
68314,  even  though  we  had  signed  contracts  with  those  particular  em- 
ployers, of  which  the  Intel-national  Alliance  was  not  a  signed  party. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  us  in  particular  about  this  par- 
ticular situation  is  the  matter  of  permit  people.  We  feel  that  there 
are  certain  protections  under  the  law,  that  regardless  of  how  this 
particular  situation  comes  out,  tliat  the  members  of  the — members  or 
former  members  of  the  lATSE  will  have  certain  rights.  However, 
the  permit  people  have  been  told  by  agents  of  Mr.  Brewer  they  might 
as  well  forget  about  the  industry  and  look  for  work  somewhere  else, 
they  will  never  get  back  in  the  industry,  no  matter  what  happens. 
These  are  people  that  liave  worked  a  year  and  a  half  or  2  years  in  the 
industry. 

It  brings  out  a  point  we  think  this  committee  should  consider.  A 
lot  has  been  said  about  a  man's  right  to  go  to  work,  even  though  there 
is  a  picket  line.  I  think  something  should  be  said  for  a  man's  right 
to  refuse  to  work.  Certainly,  that  is  more  basic  in  this  country,  a 
man's  right  to  choose  his  employer  and  choose  his  employment. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Nobody  has  to  work  that  doesn't  want  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  that  depends.  If  a  man  wishes  to,  for  example, 
the  way  it  is  stated  now,  if  a  man  wishes  to  resign  forever  from  a 
job  he  iias  held  for  20  years,  he  is  privileged  to  do  that  and  starve,  if 
he  wishes. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  enough  to  shrug  it  off  and  say,  "If  a  man 
wishes  to  resign  and  starve,"  that  is  enough.  I  think  it  is  a  man's 
right,  if  he  wishes  to  quit  an  employer  in  a  situation  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute, I  think  his  right  should  be  protected,  just  the  same  as  a  man's 
right  being  protected  otherwise. 
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That  is  about  all.     Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  questions, 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  did  you  say  your  title  was,  again? 

Mr.  ]Martin.  Well,  I  forgot  to  explain  that.  I  meant  to.  I  am 
the  elected  business  agent  of  local  683.  The  president,  Russell  Mc- 
Knight;  secretary-treasurer,  Norvel  Crutcher;  and  myself  were 
brought  up  on  charges  by  the  International  Alliance  and  expelled 
not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Are  you  paid  for  this  position  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  haven't  been  paid  recently,  because  this  labor  situa- 
tion came  up.     I  was  paid :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't  work  in  the  studio  then? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  after  I  became  business  agent,  no,  sir;  previous 
to  that 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  it  more  profitable  to  be  a  business  agent  than  it 
was  to  work  in  the  studio? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  it  wasn't  moi'e  profitable.  It  would  have  been  more 
profitable  to  stay  in  the  laboratory,  from  a  money  standpoint,  I 
suppose.     It  is  just  about  equal.     But  I  don't  regret  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  no  doubt  have  a  good  union.  I  think  probably 
your  philosophy  is  a  little  irregular.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Ml'.  McCann.  Just  a  second.     A  question  by  Mr.  Levy. 

Beginning  around  1945,  and  at  any  time  thereafter,  did  you  have 
meetings  with  William  S.  Magginetti  and  Irwin  P.  Henschel  in  rank- 
and-file  conferences  of  the  conunittee  of  the  lATSE  men? 

Mr.  Martin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  served  as  defense  counsel  for 
some  of  those  people  for  two  reasons :  One,  because  I  thought  they 
needed  some  protection.  Apparently,  I  wasn't  able  to  give  them  very 
much.  And  secondly,  because  I  objected  to  the  trial  procedure 
wherein  the  trial  board,  three-man  trial  board,  was  appointed  by 
international  officers  and  the  chai'ges  filed  by  the  international  officers. 

Mr.  Levy.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute,  now.  I  am  going  to  read  this  once 
more.     I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  can  answer  this  directly. 

Beginning  around  1945,  and  at  any  time  thereafter,  did  you  have 
meetings  with  William  S.  Magginetti  and  Irwin  P.  Henschel  in  rank- 
and  file  conferences  of  the  committee  of  lATSE  men? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  recall  any  such  meetings.  The  only  one  1 
clearly  recall  was  the  start  of  the  charges,  the  start  of  the  trial,  when- 
ever that  started. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  two  other  questions,  or  some  more  questions. 
Questions  by  Mr.  Luddy. 

I  show  you  copy  of  a  complaint  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  County,  and  ask  you  if  you  and  your 
fellow  former  officers  of  local  No.  683  are  defendants  therein. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann,  Is  that  action  still  pending? 

Mr.  Martin,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  said  if  you  went  through  the  picket  line  you 
were  considered  on  the  side  of  the  lA,  and  if  you  respected  the  picket 
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line  you  were  considered  on  the  side  of  the  CSU.  Your  local  was  a 
member  of  the  lA,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  the  vote  taken  to  respect  the  picket  line  by  your 
local,  you  therefore  took  the  side  of  the  CSU  against  the  side  of  your 
own  labor  organization,  the  lA,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  in  our  opinion,  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  not  notify  members  of  688  that  if  they  re- 
turned to  work  they  would  be  expelled  from  No.  688? 

Mr.  ]Martin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  permittees  to  whom  you  refer  are  the  persons 
to  whom  vour  organization  issued  permits  before  Brewer  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  local  No.  683? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  isn't  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  Just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  have  another  question,  fine.  I  thought  you 
were  through. 

Had  not  your  local  issued  permits  to  several  hundred  persons  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  emergency  in  local  No.  683  by  the 
international  officers  of  the  lA? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  IMcCann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  received  in  evidence,  for  refer- 
ence purposes  only,  the  petition  or  the  complaint,  No.  629611,  an 
action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county. 

(The  petition  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Esterman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask,  is  there  some  dis- 
position being  made  with  the  intermediate  report  with  respect  to  this 
record  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Nothing.  It  was  passed  over  to  me  to  look  at.  I 
think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  receive  this  intermediate  report  in 
Case  No.  21-C-2735  for  reference  puriDoses. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Reference  purposes  only. 

(The  report  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about 
to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  R.  STEHR,  FORMER  BUSINESS  AGENT,  CINEMA 
LODGE  1185,  lAM,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address  and  your 
telephone  number. 

Mr.  Steiir.  J.  R.  Stehr.  1417  Maltman  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  26, 
Calif.     Morningside  1-7450. 

Mr.  McCann,  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Steiir.  Well,  at  the  present  time  I  am  temporarily  retired, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  join,  or  when  did  you  arrive  at  that 
condition  ? 
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Mr.  Stehr.  Well,  due  to  an  election  in  the  year  of  194G  between 
1185 — that  1185  had,  I  was  defeated.     I  haven't  worked  since. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  business  agent  for  what  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  For  Cinema  Lodge  1185  of  Hollywood,  the  I.  A.  of  M. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  not  identified  with  the  lA  any  more? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I.  A.  of  M. 

Mr.  Stehr.  I.  A.  of  M.     I  am  still  a  member. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  until  that  time  the  business  agent? 

Mr.  Stehr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  defeated  you? 

Mr.  Stehr.  Carl  Rex. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  as  a  machinist  after  you 
were  defeated? 

Mr.  Stehr.  No,  I  haven't  worked  since  January  18,  1947. 

Mr.  McCann.  Because  of  the  fact  there  is  a  strike  or  lock-out  going 
on  and  you  can't  work  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  became  representa- 
tive of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  I  worked  for  Paramount  studio.  I  believe  I  went  to 
work  in  1931  or  1932;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  I  worked  for  them  from  that  time  up  to  December 
of  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  is  there  anything  you  can  contribute  to  this 
picture?  I  don't  want  to  hear  anj^  testimony  unless  it  bears  on  this 
picture  out  here  and  the  fight  between  the  lA  and  the  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions. 

Mr.  Stehr.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  very  brief  and  short  report,  in 
that  when  I  took  office,  the  year  of  1946,  January,  I  received  a  letter — 
I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  from  the  Producers — I  believe  it  was 
from  the  Producers.  I  don't  remember  who  sent  the  letter.  In  effect, 
they  were  going  to  put  the  1945  award  in  operation. 

At  that  time  I  thought,  "Well,  our  difficulties,  if  they  follow  the 
award,  will  probably  be  over." 

But  after  that  was  put  in  operation  it  appears  that  they  made  uni- 
lateral interpretations  of  the  directive  and  they  began  to  discriminate 
against  1185,  I.  A.  of  M.  machinists.  First,  in  this  manner:  We  have 
always  serviced  the  projection  machines  through  the  lots,  various  parts 
of  the  lot,  whether  it  was  small  theaters,  scoring  rooms,  or  wherever 
they  happened  to  be. 

The  order  came  out  that  our  people  were  no  longer  to  go  into  these 
booths  and  service  projection  machines.  So  I  immediately  registered 
the  protests  and  went  around  to  these  various  studios  where  they  were 
putting  that  in  operation,  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  about 
it  at  the  time,  in  that  our  status  with  the  AFL  was  in  question  and 
apparently  they  started  to  move  in  on  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  started  to  move  in  on  you? 

Mr.  Stehr.  The  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Stehr.  So  that  went  along  for  a  while,  and  then  I  think  the 
Central  Labor  Council  issued  an  edict  that  after  a  certain  time  the 
AFIi  unions  would  hereafter  have  to  refuse  to  work  with  the  ma- 
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chinists.     And  I  think  the  producers  were  notified  to  that  effect  by 
a  delegation  from  the  Central  Labor  Council. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Central  Labor  Council,  now  is  an  organization  of 
certain  AFL  unions  in  the  county,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  independent  and  entirely  apart  from  the 
Council  of  Studio  Unions? 

Mr.  Stehr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  that  the  directive  came  from  the  Central 
Labor  Council  to  the  studios? 

Mr.  Stehr.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCanx.  They  were  after  that  to  employ  only  those  affiliated 
with  the  AFL? 

Mr.  Stehr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whose  business  was  it  in  the  Central  Labor  Council 
to  issue  a  directive  to  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  that  notice  they  sent  to  the 
studios  ? 

Mr.  Stehr.  No,  I  do  not. 

]Mr.  Price.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  think  it  is  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Either  in  evidence  or  testified  to. 

Mr.  Casey.  Testified  to. 

Mr.  Price.  Testified  to,  I  am  sure.    I  think  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  it  isn't  in  evidence,  I  would  like  to  put  that  direc- 
tive in. 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  sure  it  is  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  Fine.    Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Stehr.  Things  kept  getting  worse  for  the  machinists,  I  am 
speaking  of.  The  teamsters  started  to  move  in — not  all  studios,  but 
different  studios.  They  were  just  reversing  the  procedure.  In  a  way 
of  explanation,  our  people,  our  auto  mechanics,  would  work  on  a  piece 
of  rolling  equipment,  and  the  teamsters,  or  the  chauffeur  would  come 
up  and  probably  see  1185  machinists  working  on  that  piece  of  equip- 
ment, and  he  would  refuse  to  drive  it  because  1185  men  worked  on  it, 
and  it  resulted  that  our  people  were  fired  because  the  teamsters  refused 
to  drive  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  matter  has  already  gone  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  has  been  adjudicated  ? 

Mr.  Stehk.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  tell  us?  We  have  that 
before  us. 

Mr.  Stehr.  Yes.  There  isn't  much  more  I  can  say,  except  our 
people  in  one  particular  studio  were  called  individually  in  by  Shiff- 
man,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lynch,  a  former  member  of  1185.  who 
was  expelled,  and  the  assistant  foreman  of  that  shop,  called  in  the 
members  of  1185  individually  and  interrogated  them  to  the  effect  they 
were  taking  over  and  that  they  were  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  join  this  particular  federal  local.    Of  course,  they  refused. 

I  went  out  immediately  the  following  day  and  protested  to  Mr.  Sax, 
or  Mr.  Klein,  rather,  first.  He  seemed  to  evade  me,  and  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  problem  Mr.  Sax  or  the  studio  manager  had  better 
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handle.  He  called  Mr.  Sax  and  the  studio  manager,  and  they  imme- 
diately came  to  the  shop  in  an  automobile. 

I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  was  very  unfair  that  my  people  were 
called  in  the  office  by  a  company  foreman  and  using  the  office  space  of 
the  emplo^^er  to  intimidate  my  people. 

He  says',  "Well,  there  is  no — we  don't  want  any  disturbance.  We  just 
better — everything  will  be  all  right." 

And  Mr.  Wright  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  says,  "It  will  all 
be  straightened  out," 

So  I  left  and  the  thing  has  just  been  constantly  developing  up  to 
the  point  of  where  you  have  testimony  in  the  record  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  that  date. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Price.  For  the  record,  Mr.  McCann,  if  that  letter  is  not  directly 
in  evidence.  I  think  it  is  a  copy  of  it  that  appears  at  page  17  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  report  that  has  just  been  introduced. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we  terminate  this  phase  of  the  testimony, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Sorrell's,  at  noon  today,  and  proceed  with 
the  next  phase.    AVe  can't  continue  to  hear  individuals  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Sorrell  personally  will  have  some  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEONARD  T.  GRAHAM,  BUSINESS  AGENT,  SHEET 
METAL  WORKERS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  address  and  your  tele- 
phone number. 

Mr.  Graham.  Leonard  T.  Graham,  2727  Reynier  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  34.    Ardmore  8-2589. 

]Mr.  IMcCann.  Are  you  employed  in  one  of  the  studios  now  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  an  employee  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never  worked  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  job  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  financial  secretary  and  business  agent  of  the 
sheet  metal  workers  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  of  the  sheet-metal  workers  employed  in 
the  studios? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  were. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  they  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  first  strike  of  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  go  back  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No.    They  did  after  the  strike  was  settled. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  go  out  again  in  September  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  men  of  the  sheet  metal  men  do  the  major 
studios  employ  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  About  60,  in  the  neighborhood  of  60. 
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Mr.  McCann.  How  many  have  you  lost  as  a  result  of  the  present 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  haven't  lost  any  due  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  60  men  are  still  out? 

Ml-.  Graham.  We  lost  our  men  in  1937  or  1938. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  can't  go  back  into  1937  or  1938,  sir.  Of  the  00 
men  you  say  went  out  in  September  194G,  have  they  remained  loyal 
to  your  union  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  they  still  on  strike? 

Mr.  (traham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  give  us  any  story  in  regard  to  any  friction 
that  has  arisen  between  the  unions  out  there,  as  it  affects  your  union? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  your  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  have  to  go  back  to  1937,  you  are  10  years  too 
early. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  I  can't  help  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  listened  to  so  much  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  that  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  can't  give  you  any  information  then. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  they  can't  deal  from  1945  up,  I  don't  think  we  want 
to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Esterman.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  has  been  called  and 

I  apprehend  what  he  wants  to  clo  is  lead  into  the  present  story  by 
making  some  reference  to  1937  or  1938.  I  think  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  if  he  confines  himself  to  a  lead  and  brings  his  story  to  a 
head,  he  can  tell  his  story.  He  is  here  in  good  faith  and  I  think  he 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  will  it  take  for  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  Five  minutes. 

Mr,  Kearns.  I  will  give  you  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  1938  we  were  pretty  low  in  membership.  The 
studios  were  not  organized.  To  get  some  take-home  pay  I  had  to  or- 
ganize the  studios.    We  took  in  about  50  or  GO  men. 

In  about  1937,  1938  I  believe  the  man's  name  was  Williams  and  the 
local  union  was  37  of  the  lATSE,  37  or  40.  I  didn't  bring  along 
the  proper  notes  because  I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  show  up  until 
4 :  30  last  night. 

In  1937-38  this  Mr.  Williams  told  the  sheet-metal  workers  to  get 
in  the  lATSE  or  get  out  of  the  studios.  We  lost  50  or  60  men.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention.  That  is  about  the  end  of  it. 
We  have  a  motion  on  our  minute  books  not  to  go  through  any  picket 
line.  We  just  received  a  letter  now  from  our  international  organizer 
to  go  through  the  picket  line,  take  those  men  for  $25  initiation,  and 
the  men  still  refused  to  go  through  the  picket  line.    There  are  about 

II  out  on  strike.  The  rest  have  gone  to  work  in  the  building  construc- 
tion trades, 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  the  picket  lines  weren't  there  they  would  go  to 
work  ? 
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Mr.  Graham.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  None. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  oive  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Anisman.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEN  ANISMAN,  FORMER  SHEET-METAL  WORKER, 
UNIVERSAL  PICTURE  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,   CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address  and  your 
telephone  number. 

Mr.  Anismax.  Ben  Anisman.  4282  Rosilyn  Drive,  Los  Angeles  33. 
Telephone :  Angehis  1-1920. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Sheet-metal  worker. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  employed  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where  were  you  last  employed  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Universal  Picture  Co. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  were  you  last  employed  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Prior  to  the  lockout  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  how  you  happened  to  be  deprived  of  your  em- 
ployment at  that  time. 

Mr.  Anisman.  Well,  we  simply,  as  Mr.  Graham  stated,  our  local 
union  does  not  permit  anybody  to  go  through  a  picket  line.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  members  we  do  not  go  through  a  picket 
line. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  been  unemployed  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Anisman.  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  did  you  work  for  Universal  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Since  June  1942. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Were  j'ou  constantly  employed  there? 

Mr.  Anisman.  I  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  LuuDY.  No. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  there  was  a 
lot  of  hot  sets  mentioned  here.  I  will  inject  here  that  the  lATSE 
caused — for  illustration,  when  a  set  is  built  and  it  has  a  fireplace  they 
usually  burn  gas,  they  usually  burn  gas  in  there.  We  were  always  to 
put  a  hood  and  a  pipe  to  bring  it  up  above,  to  protect  lATSE  men, 
lamp  operators  working  on  the  swings  or  scaffolcling,  rather,  about  12 
or  14  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  do  you  mean,  to  protect  them? 

Mr.  Anisman.  From  the  fumes.  We  carry  that  above  them.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  Mr.  Casey  was  supposed  to  be  the  operator  for 
the  30  days  the  steward  of  local  44  of  the  lATSE  came  into  the  shop 
there  with  three  of  us  there  and  informed  us  that,  to  use  his  term,  "We 
have  decided  you  keep  on  making  these,  but  you  can't  erect  them." 

I  asked  the  man  who  he  meant  bv  "we." 

He  said,  "Local  44." 
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It  SO  happened  that  afternoon  there  was  two  or  three  fireplaces  to 
be  fixed.  Either  Mr.  Hill  that  testified  here  or  Mr.  DeLuca,  come  into 
the  shop  and  informed  us  it  had  to  be  done. 

I  told  the  foreman  what  the  steward  for  the  lATSE  told  ns.  He 
immediately  took  it  up  with  Mr.  McCausland,  and  Mr.  McCausland 
told  him,  "You  have  your  men  do  just  as  they  have  been  doin^." 

So  we  went  on  the  stage  and  erected  those  fireplaces.  I  want  to 
explain  this  fireplace  has  nothinji  to  do  with  taking  a  picture.  It  is 
behind  the  scene.  It  is  nothing  more  than  protection  for  the  man 
above  or  even  below  not  to  consume  the  fumes  that  is  caused  by  gas, 
or  sometimes  tliey  burn  coal  in  there. 

We  went  out,  {is  I  stated,  and  we  erected  these.  Then  I  learned  the 
set  was  declared  hot  by  local  44  for  2  days  while  this  steward  informed 
us  that — I  referred  to  him,  I  said,  "How  about  referring  that  to  jNlr. 
Casey?" 

Am  I  permitted  to  quote  the  exact  words? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Surely. 

Mr.  Anisman.  The  man  told  me,  "To  hell  with  that  Casey."  He 
says,  "We  are  doing  it."     And  I  hear  nothing  about  it. 

The  next  was  another  fireplace,  and  the  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion for  Universal,  he  was  fired  afterward,  sent  a  man  in  to — we  went 
on  the  stage  to  put  that  hood  and  pipe  up.  He  come  in  and  told  us  to 
stop  the  work.  And  I  told  him  my  foreman  sent  me  there  to  take 
it  on.  I  went  back  to  the  shop  to  not  cause  any  trouble,  and  we  never 
heard  of  it.  To  my  knowledge  there  was  never  any  construction  put 
up  to  protect  these  men  from  the  gas  fumes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Anisman.  Since  1942. 

Mr.  Kearns.  1942? 

Mr.  Anisman.  I  mean  1946,  when  the  carpenters  put  a  picket  line 
on ;  we  didn't  go  through  the  picket  line. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  we  had  better  start 
with  Mr.  Sorrell  before  noon. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

(At  11 :  45  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

I  want  to  correct  an  impression  that  might  have  been  formed  this 
morning.  I  think  when  Mr.  Martin  was  on  the  stand  I  mentioned 
something  about  his  philosophy.  I  wasn't  referring  to  him  i)erson- 
ally.  I  was  referring  to  the  technique  of  the  approach  to  bargaining 
that  his  union  might  have.  I  want  to  correct  that  in  case  the  press 
misunderstood  my  statement. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERBEET  K.  SORRELL— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  I  think  Mr.  Sorrell 
may  be  interested  in  answering.  I  want  to  read  it  in  the  record.  Mr. 
Green  is  particularly  interested  in  my  affairs  now,  so  I  thought  I 
would  be  interested  in  some  of  his. 
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This  is  a  letter  furnished  to  me  by  one  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  name  out. 
It  is  dated  July  23,  1945  : 

Dear  Sir  and  I!rotiier:  In  making  reply  to  the  letter  which  you  sent  nie  a 
short  time  ago,  permit  me  to  state  that  I,  along  with  you,  feel  deeply  concerned 
over  the  strike  situation  at  Hollywood.  It  is  most  reprehensible  that  men  should 
be  called  upon  to  strike,  to  sacrifice  and  to  sutler  because  of  a  dispute  as  to 
what  union  a  few  men  should  belong  to.  This  strike,  like  many  uncalled-for 
strikes  such  as  this  one,  developed  complexing  situations  and  increasing  diffi- 
culties. 

I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
and  a  termination  of  the  strike.  I  interested  myself  in  the  trouble  which  caused 
the  strike  a  long  time  before  the  strike  occurred.  I  held  conferences  with  Presi- 
dent Lindelof  and  I'resident  Walsh  and  their  associates,  urging  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  trouble  be  worked  out.  I  offered  practical  suggestions  and  appealed 
to  them  as  a  final  step  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  for  settlement.  I  sug- 
gested that  some  capable  representative  of  the  American  Federaion  of  Labor 
serve  as  arbitrator.  My  reconunendations  and  suggestions  were  rejected.  Then, 
when  the  strike  occurred,  as  you  know  I  called  upon  Mr.  Sorrell  to  terminate  the 
strike  and  take  u])  the  questions  in  dispute  with  the  agencies  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  He  sent  me  an  insulting  telegram  refusing  to  comply 
with  my  request. 

You  state  that  in  your  opinion  all  crafts  are  disgusted  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  would  like  to  go  back  to  work  but  are  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
iniion  cards  and  heavy  fines.  This  is  indeed  regrettable.  However,  I  repeat 
I  have  done  everything  possible  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  and 
a  termination  of  the  strike. 
Fraternally  yours, 

(S)     Wm.  Green, 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  think  in  reading  this  letter 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  it  addressed  to  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  stated  I  woidd  rather  leave  out  the  name. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  that  read,  Mr.  Sorrell,  before 
we  get  started  with  vou. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  O.  K.     Thanks. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sorrell,  I  believe  you  have  already  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  that  you  have  given  your  address,  have  you 
not? 

JNIr.  Sorrell.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  your  telephone  number.  And  you  are  the  busi- 
nes  agent  of  the  painters  and  you  are  the  president,  I  believe,  of  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sorrell,  we  are  going  to  cut  you  loose.  There  are 
just  two  admonitions.  We  don't  want  any  testimony  dealing  with 
the  early  years  of  trouble  that  are  going  to  bring  in  personalities.  We 
have  tried  to  leave  that  out.  We  woidd  like  to  have  you  confine  your- 
self to  1945  and  1946. 

As  the  chairman  said,  we  want  to  avoid  any  language  that  would 
be  regarded  by  anybody  as  being  abusive. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  Mr.  McCann,  I  have  taken  a  few  notes  here  and 
in  summing  up  I  am  going  to  have  to  start  out  by  mentioning  some 
things  that  hai:)pened  prior  to  1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  will  be  very  brief  with  it. 
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Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  As  to  language,  I  stand 
to  be  corrected  if  I  don't  use  the  right  kind  of  language,  because  my 
English  isn't  very  good. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Sorrell.  avp  are  not  interested  in  the  English 
you  use.  I  think  you  are  perfectl}'  capable  of  using  language  which 
can  be  understood. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes;  but  sometimes 

Mr.  McCann.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  that  yesterday  twice  the 
word  "scab''  was  used.  The  chairman  has  advised  everybody  that  it 
is  not  to  be  used.  We  want  you  to  talk  about  this  thing  as  the  lATSE 
or  the  Conference  of  Studio  I^nions  and  let's  keep  it  on  the  level  of 
reasonable  courtesy.  Tliat  is  all.  The  facts  you  can  make  as  strong 
as  you  can. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  assure  you  I  will  try  to  keep  it  that  way,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  emphatic  sometimes  I  use  words  that  are  not  bad 
to  me  but  may  sound  bad  to  you.  You  just  stop  me  in  case  I  do  that. 
I  will  not  try  to,  you  know.     Then  you  turn  me  loose ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  when  this  committee  first  came  here  I  was  under 
great  suspicion  of  the  committee.  I  came  in  here  with  a  feelinir  that 
as  usual  I  would  be  taken  advantage  of.  I  had  lots  of  stories  told 
to  me  about  the  committee,  and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  say  now  u})  to  the  present  time  T  think  this  committee  has 
been  very,  very  fair.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  know  that  INfr.  Kearns  is 
a  Republican.  I  also  know  Dean  Wayne  Morse  from  Oregon,  who 
is  a  Senator  and  a  great  guy,  I  think,  when  it  comes  to  labor  relations. 

I  admire  the  fellow  and  I  tliink  management  does,  too.  I  think  that 
he  has  done  a  wonderfid  job  and  I  don't  know  why  you  don't  get  him 
in  on  these  things,  so  you  don't  make  these  mistakes  like  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  T  make  just  one  connnent  there? 
And  I  think  this  is  appropriate  at  this  time.  As  I  said  this  morning, 
when  a  man  starts  his  testimon}^  by  sa^nng  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  I  commented  on  the  fact  they  are  willing  to  be  served 
by  Mr.  Taft' and  Mr.  Hartley. 

It  is  the  Hartley  committee  that  is  trvino;  to  solve  your  problems 
under  House  Resolution  111.  It  is  the  Taft-Hartley  group  who  are 
trjnng  to  make  an  over-all  study  of  the  problems  in  this  country,  so 
we  may  do  things  to  help  protect  the  peo])le  of  the  Ignited  States 
and  the  unfortunate  labor  people  who  are  suffering  from  imwise  labor 
mnnagement.    You  may  proceed  again. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  understand  that  you  did  a  job,  but  I  appreciate 
the  fact  you  got  a  conunittee  investigating  so  you  can  correct  your 
mistakes  and  come  out  with  something  that  will  be  progressive,  that 
will  be  good  for  the  woi'king  man. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  receive  a  lot  of  criticism  from  some  AFL  people, 
but  I  always  received  that  criticism,  anyhow,  because  I  am  told  I  am 
not  an  American.  I  was  born  here,  raised  here.  I  never  was  out  of  the 
country,  except  into  Canada  or  Mexico.  I  am  told  I  am  subversive,  and 
so  forth,  I  am  told  I  am  trying  to  wreck  the  AFL.  I  belong  to  it,  most 
ever  since  I  was  12  years  old. 

I  have  tried  to  do  a  job  and  I  advise  my  people,  when  they  talk  about 
other  organizations,  that  it  is  better  to  stay  in  the  organization  you  got 
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and  find  fault  if  it  is  wron^  and  correct  those  faults,  as  you  go  along, 
than  to  get  into  something  you  don't  know  anything  about  and  be 
subject  to  things  you  don't  understand. 

I  think  that  although  I  probably  am  going  to  make  some  enemies 
of  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  AFL  on  the  things  I  stand  for 
here,  I  am  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workingman  and  the 
AFL  itself. 

Now,  I  come  to  work  in  the  motion-picture  industry  in  September 
1923  at  Universal  Studios.  I  worked  there,  and  I  demanded  a  little  bit 
moi-e  than  the  scale,  because  I  thought  that  I  was  a  pretty  thorough 
mechanic  and  I  convinced  the  boss  there  that  I  was,  and  he  should  pay 
me  a  little  more  because  there  wasn't  any  union  representation  at  that 
time. 

I  had  been  a  painter  before  that.  I  had  been  a  contractor  before 
that.  I  had  hired  several  hundred  men  before  that.  I  knew  both  sides 
of  the  fence. 

So  naturally,  as  a  rugged  individualist,  I  got  a  little  bit  more  money. 
I  worked  there  until  1926  when  I  was  fired  because  we  organized  the 
present  union  that  I  represent  in  1925.  And  in  1926  they  asked  those 
of  us  if  we  had  union  cards  and  if  we  showed  them,  we  were  fired.  If 
we  didn't  show  them,  we  were  allowed  to  stay  there. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  very  blunt.  If  I  got  a  card  and  you  ask  me,  1 
will  show  it  to  you. 

I  went  to  other  studios  and  (jrganized  more  people,  until  I  was  finally 
barred  from  the  industry.    So  there  is  a  little  background  there. 

Now.  the  lATSE  had  a  strike  in  1933  and  I  was  working  in  the 
studios,  and  I  was  an  ambitious  man  and  I  was  union-minded.  The 
boys  told  me  tliat,  "We  don't  have  to  put  on  any  picket  lines.  We  don't 
have  to  bother  with  picket  lines.  We  go  home  for  a  week,  we  go  fish- 
ing" and  so  forth.  "If  the  producers  don't  capitulate,  we  will  pull  out 
the  projectionists  all  over  the  country.    We  will  win." 

They  went  out,  but  the  projectionists  weren't  pulled  out.  There  was 
some  discussion  then  about — well,  the  proper,  authority  wasn't  had 
from  the  top  lATSE  officials,  probably  the  president  at  that  time,  or 
somebody  like  that. 

So  I  talked  to  the  business  agent,  and  I  can't  think  of  his  name  right 
now,  but  it  will  come  to  me  a  little  later,  who  is  now  an  attorney,  I  be- 
lieve, down  at  the  harbor.  He  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  all  fixed, 
but  it  didn't  work.    That  was  in  1933. 

In  1935 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute  there.  Did  the  carpenters  go  out  with 
thelATSEin  1933? 

JNIr.  SoRRELL.  No.  Just  the  lATSE  went  out.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that.  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  go  in  and  describe  whether  the 
strike  was  just  or  wasn't ;  or  what  it  was  about.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that,  except  that  I  thought  that  picket  lines  should  be  estab- 
lished, but  they  told  me  it  wasn't  necessary. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  picket  line  was  established? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  No  picket  line  was  established. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Proceed. 

Mr.  SoRRELL,.  That  we  didn't  have  to  worry,  I  said,  "But  I  don't 
want  to  work  in  a  place  on  strike." 
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They  said,  "Tlmt  is  all  right.  You  don't  have  to  worry,  the  lATSE 
International  will  call  out  the  projectionists  all  over  the  United  States 
and  we  will  come  back  to  work."     That  didn't  happen. 

The  first  lATSE — I  guess  you  would  call  it  replacement — was 
brought  in,  and  naturally  I  didn't  like  the  fellow.  We  had  a  little 
altercation,  I  guess  you  would  call  it,  and  they  took  him  out,  and  I 
went  in,  thinking  I  would  be  fired.     Tliey  didn't  fire  me. 

They  said,  ''We  know  how  you  feel.''  And  I  continued  to  work. 
That  was  at  RKO. 

Now,  in  1935,  and  I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  you  can  get  it, 
there  are  people  here  that  are  implicated,  after  the  lATSE  had  had 
no  power,  and  I  believe  a  letter  or  transcript  of  Mr.  Walsh's  testimony 
said  they  couldn't  even  get  a  laborer  on  location,  they  had  no  power. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  Producers'  Association  signed  up  with  this  power- 
ful outfit  on  the  threat  of  a  strike  of  the  projectionists.  That  is  what 
they  told  us,  and  they  gave  them  closed  shop.  They  gave  them  a  raise 
in  wages.  They  gave  them  many  advantages.  And  they  posted  a  sign 
in  the  studios  that  said  to  the  people  that  were  working  in  that  juris- 
diction, "You  either  present  a  paid-up  card  in  the  lATSE  or  you  don't 
report  to  work." 

Now,  that  is  a  beautiful  way  to  organize  a  union.  It  is  a  snap. 
You  have  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  employer. 

The  lATSE  has  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  employer  since 
that  time.     And  still  has  it. 

Now,  the  rest  of  us  wanted  those  same  concessions,  but  we  had  ideas 
of  administering  those  concessions  so  that  it  would  be  good  for  us. 
In  other  words,  the  lA  at  that  time — and  that  doesn't  say  anj-thing 
about  the  present  officers:  they  weren't  running  it  at  that  time — they 
would  get  a  10-percent  raise  and  take  in  20  percent  more  members 
because  of  the  high  hourly  wage. 

The  members  would  have  to  have  a  telephone  because  maybe  they 
worked  for  as  little  as  2  hours  in  the  week.  So  the  hourly  wage  went 
up.  The  annual  wage  went  down.  And  it  caused  lots  of  hardship 
among  people  who  had  worked  in  the  studios  under  open-shop  condi- 
tions and  antiunion  conditions. 

It  caused  a  drop  in  their  annual  pay.  You  eat  whether  you  work 
or  not ;  maybe  not  quite  so  much,  but  you  eat.  It  caused  so  much 
trouble  that  there  became  a  movement  to  dimip  the  lATSE  leadership 
at  that  time. 

I  only  mention  it  because  it  has  been  brought  up  before.  In  lO^O 
there  was  a  revolution  in  the  lATSE,  and  they  called  on  the  carpen- 
ters and  the  laborers  and  the  other  people  to  come  and  help  them,  and 
they  did. 

Now,  I  was  a  business  representative  in  lOoO,  and  I  should  have 
participated  in  the  help,  but  the  then  representative  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  was  a  very  bitter  personal  enemy  of  mine,  as 
well  as  being  an  enemy  in  other  respects.  He  believed  that  the  work- 
ingman  was  just  a  pawn,  and  naturally  I  sided  against  the  AFL  in 
this  to  the  extent  that  at  first  I  appeared  at  their  meetings,  and  so 
forth.  Later  I  seen  it  was  to  be  a  flop,  and  they  lost  the  election. 
But  my  sympahies  were  against  the  then  ruling  interests  in  the  lATSE. 

Now,  it  has  been  testified  on  this  stand  by  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Mannix 
and  Mr.  Kahane  and  Mr.  Cliff  Work  that  they  make  the  policy  here. 
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That  is,  they  do  make  certain  policy  here,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  these 
fellows  didn't  tell  the  truth.     They  make  the  immediate  policy. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Meyer — Fred  Meyer — in  his  statement  said  that 
he  caused  the  lay-off  at  Fox's  and  took  the  sole  responsibility  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Meyer  didn't  mean  to  tell  an  untruth.  He  took  the  respon- 
sibility. He  told  everybody  to  kick  them  out,  the  same  as  the  com- 
mittee here  took  the  responsibility  for  what  happened  in  telling  the 
carpenters — in  firino:  the  carpenters.  But  there  is  an  over-all  policy, 
and  that  policy  is  in  New  York. 

No  matter  how  you  may  argue  nor  no  matter  what  you  think,  the 
people  who  make  the  local  policy  will  not  override  the  policy  made 
in  New  York. 

Now,  at  reasonable  intervals  there  has  been  doubts  about  things, 
and  immediately  some  of  the  top  people  here  go  to  New  York  and 
come  back.  And  innnediately  you  can  see  whether  it  has  been  favor- 
able or  not  favorable  in  New  York. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  between  the  leaders  in  part  of  this  labor  move- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  industry  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  That  is  not  good,  not  only  for  labor,  but  that  is  not  good  for 
industry,  either. 

Now,  we  naturally  expect  the  producer  to  join  with  his  favorite 
organization,  the  kind  of  an  organization  that  will  go  out  to  the  meet- 
ings, if  they  have  any,  and  tell  the  boys  that  10  percent  for  the  flat- 
salary  men  and  15  percent  for  the — 10  percent  for  the  40-hour  men 
and  15  percent  for  the  3t)-hour  men  and  extend  the  hours  from  36 
to  40,  which  brings  it  to  about  11  percent,  is  a  good  deal,  and  if  I  was 
an  employer  I  would  back  those  people,  too,  rather  than  back  the  union 
that  says,  '"Look,  the  moti(jn-picture  industry  by  their  own  advertising 
and  in  their  own  trade  papers  say  they  are  making  oOO-percent  profit. 
Why  can't  we  get  50  percent  of  it?"  We  advocated  50  percent,  and 
we  tried  to  get  it,  and  we  had  meetings  with  the  producers,  some 
of  them  have  been  testified  to  here,  and  in  all  of  our  meetings  the  one 
thing  we  wanted  was  more  money  and  better  conditions,  as  long  as  they 
could  afford  it.  We  were  not  out  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg,  because  we  are  the  guys  that  gets  the  eggs,  but  we  were  out  to  get 
as  many  of  them  as  we  could. 

Now,  as  the  testimony  showed  here,  as  it  would  appear  here,  when 
we  pulled  the  strike  on  July  2,  1946,  the  producers  said  that  the  only 
reason  we  pulled  that  strike  was  because  of  something  they  had  refused 
to  do  about  the  machinists..    That  is  not  right. 

I  have  a  few  notes  here,  and  I  would  like  to  just  sum  up  a  little 
the  things  that  were  said  at  that  time,  or  at  the  time,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Kahane  testified  to  this,  to  show  you  a  few  notes  that  were  made,  so 
that  you  will  understand  our  position. 

I  met  with  these  producers  several  times.     They  horsed  us  around. 
We  would  go  to  meet  with  them  and  they  would  say,  ''We  will  deal 
with  you  individually,  then  we  will  deal  with  you,  we  will  make  a  cover 
sheet,  we  will  get  together  on  that,  but  we  don't  want  to  give  any  wages 
until  we  know  the  conditions  set,  because " 

We  said,  "Give  us  the  wages  and  we  can  have  time  on  the  condi- 
tions," but  no ;  they  wanted  to  get  the  conditions  all  set  first.  It  was  a 
stalling  tactic. 
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Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  put  in,  I  believe,  35  replacement 
machinists  who  had  worked  during  the  strike,  was  put  to  work  at  the 
motion  picture  companies.  Now,  naturally  among:  a  group,  and  I 
don't  care  whether  it  is  a  producer  group  or  whether  it  is  a  union 
group,  there  can't  be  too  much  secrecy,  and  I  flatly  accused  Pat  Casey 
of  telling  some  of  the  labor  relations  men  that  they  were  going  to  put 
these  men  to  work,  and  Pat  never  lies,  but  he  won't  always  answer. 
So  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  double  talk,  and  then  I  couldn't  find  him  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  he  didn't  lie  to  me. 

These  machinists  were  put  to  work.  I  was  astounded  that  just  when 
it  looked  like  we  were  going  along  and  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  do 
something  for  our  people,  that  the  producers  should  violate  their  word 
by  putting  these  people  to  work. 

I  immediately  called  a  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Did  all 
the  major  producers  put  on  men  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  think  the  most  of  the  large  studios.  They  do  every- 
thing together,  you  understand. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  can't  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  it  just  before  the  July  2  strike? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  That  was  before  the  July  2  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  week  before  that  strike  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  think  it  was  in  February  or  March.  I  can't  give  you 
the  exact  date,  but  if  you  want  those  things  I  will  obtain  them  for  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  we  get  the  date  I  am  going  to  ask  the  producers 
to  furnish  me  with  the  minutes  of  the  week  before  and  the  week 
after  that. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  You  see,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  am  a  poor  file  clerk, 
but  I  will  get  you  that.  My  secretary  is  here.  Will  you  make  a 
note  of  that  and  I  will  get  it  for  the  committee. 

I  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  conference  and  I  said,  "Look, 
fellows,  it  is  only  35  men,  but  there  is  no  use  monkeying  around.  It 
is  35  today,  tomorrow  it  will  be  3,500.    Let's  just  stop  right  now." 

Now,  the  kind  of  organization  that  I  represent,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
don't  always  take  my  advice.  Carl  Rex,  who  testified  over  here  pre- 
viously, was  not  the  business  agent  at  the  time,  but  a  very  progressive 
sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  made  the  suggestion  that  we  go  along,  continue 
to  work  and  take  the  thing  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Well,  naturally,  I  didn't  want  to  put  painters  and  carpenters  and 
otlier  people  on  the  street  to  ])r()tect  the  machinists  who  says,  "Let's 
take  it  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,"  so  we  took  it  to  the — 
no;  we  found  that  we  couldn't  very  well  take  it  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  that  there  would  be  a  stalling  process,  but  we  could 
ask  the  producers  to  take  it  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
We  did.  Not  only  that,  but  I  called  Eric  Johnston.  Right  here  1 
want  to  say  that  if  Eric  Johnston,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  president 
in  fact  as  much  as  he  is  in  fancy,  he  would  be  able  to  straighten  this 
labor  situation  out.    I  believe  he  is  a  Republican,  too. 

Because  Eric  Johnston  and  I  in  the  1945  strike  had  hours  and  hours 
and  hours  of  conversation,  in  which  he  sold  me  a  bill  of  goods.  He 
sold  me  on  Eric  Johnston.  His  ideas  and  my  ideas  coincide.  We  know 
ihat  this  industry  should  have  a  working  force  that  works,  but  in  the 
flat  spots,  not  to  send  them  away,  but  when  they  become  too  old  to  work. 
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at  least  give  them  the  same  respect  you  give  an  old  horse,  either  send 
the  horse  out  to  pasture  or  shoot  him.  Well,  do  the  same  for  the 
man,  either  give  him  something  to  subsist  on  or  do  away  with  him,  and 
Eric  and  I  had  the  same  ideas  on  these  things,  because  I  would  rather 
make — and  I  represent  the  people,  because  I  know,  I  worked  in  the 
studios,  and  I  would  rather  make  a  little  less  money  today  with  more 
security  in  the  future.  I  would  rather  make  a  little  less  money  per 
hour  but  make  a  little  more  by  the  year.  Eric  Johnston  has  those 
same  ideas.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  function  in  this,  although  I  have 
contacted  him  several  times. 

I  know  that  there  was  meetings  in  New  York  on  the  machinists 
angle — are  you  going  to  put  Eric  Johnston  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  haven't  decided  yet. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  AVell,  if  you  decide  to  put  him  on  the  stand  I  want 
you  to  ask  him  if  he  advocated  the  placing  of  these  replacement  ma- 
chinists in  the  motion  picture  industry,  point  blank.  I  know  what  his 
answer  is. 

^Ir.  Kearns.  Just  the  machinists  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  All  of  them,  but  stress  the  machinists  in  this  case, 
because  I  know  what  Eric  Johnston's  answer  is,  and  I  know  that  I 
know  that  Eric  Johnston  won't  lie  to  you,  he  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

I  only  give  you  some  of  these  facts  to  show  you  how  the  policy  is 
made  in  Mew  York,  the  over-all  policy.  By  that  I  mean  that  these  fel- 
lows were  not  lying.  They  make  policy  here  to  a  certain  extent.  They 
do  the  same  as  I  do.  Sometimes  I  say,  "Look,  we  should  have  a  meeting 
Monday  night''  and  I  don't  go  and  hire  the  hall,  somebody  else  does  it, 
and  I  don't  go  and  get  out  the  cards,  someone  else  does  it,  and  we,  have 
an  organization  and  they  are  a  part  of  that  organization,  and  they  are 
like  the  people  who  call  and  say,  "We  will  have  this,"  then  say,  "Well, 
that  is  the  policy,"'  and  in  their  own  mind  they  think  that  they  are 
creating  the  policy  when  they  sent  out  the  cards,  because  actually  the 
people  who  send  out  the  cards  of  our  union  days  could  actually  say, 
"I  called  the  meeting"  and  they  would  be  telling  the  truth. 

Now,  this  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  studios,  because  there  are 
people  who  were  very  happy  to  be  working  there  then  knew  that  when 
the  first  encroachment  was  made  there  would  be  more  coming.  On  the 
strength  of  that,  our  local  644  brought — someone  in  our  local  brought 
in  a  resolution  that  we  assess  the  men  an  extra  dollar  a  week  to  be  put 
in  a  defense  fund.  People  don't  cough  up  an  extra  dollar  a  week  easy. 
They  don't  even  like  to  pay  the  dues.  They  like  to  get  them  down  as 
^low  as  possible,  but  they  knew  that  trouble  was  brewing  when  the  pro- 
'ducers  first  put  in  these  replacements. 

There  was,  as  has  been  testified,  more  machinists  hired.  We 
couldn't  do  any  bargaining,  because  anything  that  we  did  they  would 
say^  that  "Well,  this  is  a  jurisdictional  issue,  we  don't  want  any  more 
money,  he  wants  the  machinists  out."  So  it  tied  our  hands  until  the 
lA  and  teamsters,  who  corroborated  together,  and  I  want  to  elaborate 
on  that  a  little  more  a  little  later,  began  to  make  certain  things  hot, 
because  the  machinists  who  had  worked  on  these  jobs  for  years  and 
years  and  years,  somebody  up  at  the  top,  I  mean  their  international 
president  or  somebody  along  the  line,  had  changed  their  affiliation  or 
withdreAv  their  affiliation  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
believe  me,  the  guys  didn't  save  any  of  that  per  capita  tax,  they  paid 
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the  same  just  about  even  if  they  didn't  pay  their  per  capita.  So  they 
Avere  out  of  the  AFL,  so  they  all  of  a  sudden  became  subversive  or 
somethino;  and  the  lATSE  wouldn't  work  with  them. 

Now,  that  was  a  little  too  much  for  us  to  stand,  so  immediatel}^ — I 
didn't  even  wait  to  call  the  conference  tooether — T  notified  the  painters 
that  so  loniT  as  the  lATSE  wouldn't  let  the  lAM  machinists  work  on 
the  technicolor  cameras,  we  would  not  work  on  the  technicolor  sets,  we 
would  make  them  hot,  and  if  they  didn't  have  any  sets  there  wouldn't 
be  any  work  for  anybody. 

Now,  it  is  interestino-  to  see  how  close  the  producers  work  with  the 
lATSE.  AVhen  the  lA  and  the  teamsters  made  this  claim,  immedi- 
ately they  fired  the  machinists,  and  when  we  made  the  sets  hot,  immedi- 
ately they  fired  the  painters. 

Now,  of  course,  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  have  a  lot  in  com- 
mon, and  the  carpenters  followed  us,  and  they  said,  "If  you  don't  work 
on  it,  we  don't  work  on  it,  and  that  is  it."  So  they  fired  the  carpenters 
and  painters,  and  they  fired  quite  a  few. 

I  went  to  Pat  Casey  and  I  said,  "If  this  is  it,  this  is  it.  but  if  you  will 
take  that  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  good  faith,  we  will 
send  the  men  back  to  work,  but  if  you  don't,  that's  it."  He  evidently 
took  it  up  with  his  committee  and  so  forth  and  they  agreed  to  take  it 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  was  head  of  the  board  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Stewart  Meacham,  I  belieA-e. 

Mr.  McCaxjst.  You  are  speaking  of  the  local  man  at  the  head? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Yes,  I  am.  So  all  of  a  sudden  we  don't  have  any  juris- 
dictional issues.  Now,  let's  press  for  immediate  wage  increases.  We 
need  them,  we  want  them.  You  say  why  do  we  want  them?  Why 
do  we  need  them?     Let  me  explain. 

We  had  a  fi-hour  day,  and  o6-hour  week  in  the  studios.  We  had 
been  working  48  hours  and  being  paid  for  54  hours  all  during  the  war 
period.  Now,  that  was  perfectly  all  right,  but  the  boys  began  to 
come  back;  the  boys  who  had  worked  in  there,  who  had  left  their 
jobs;  my  son,  for  instance,  he  was  an  apprentice  painter,  and  he  came 
back,  and  there  had  to  be  a  place  made  for  him,  and  we  figured  the 
best  way  to  make  a  place  for  those  boys  was  to  go  back  to  the  oO-hour 
week,  but  we  didn't  like  to  take  the  cut  in  pay.  so  if  we  got  a  i-aise  in 
pay  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  hours,  everybody  would  make 
a  living,  and  why  not?  The  producers  were  making  plenty  of  profit. 
They  said  so  in  the  trade  papers. 

Now,  we  were  coming  to  no  place  very  fast,  so  finally  we  decided  to 
give  the  producers  an  nltimatum.  We  gave  the  ^Motion  Picture  Pro-" 
ducers  Association  an  ultimatum.  We  gave  the  independent  pro- 
ducers association  the  ultimatum.  There  were  two  of  those,  the  Donald 
Nelson  group  and  the  Chadwick  group,  and  we  met  at  the  last  minute, 
and  this  ultimatum  was  that  if  we  didn't  get  a  raise,  we  would  strike; 
and  at  the  last  minute  we  got  a  meeting,  and  it  is  dated  now  June  29, 
with  the  Chadwick  group  of  independent  producers,  and  we  made  a 
deal.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  contract  in  my  hand.  That  is  the  interim 
agreement. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  Let  me  see  that,  if  you  please.  Is  this  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  agreement  that  you  entered  into  on  June  '29.  1940, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  the  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers 
Association  ? 
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Mr.  SoRRELL.  It  is,  and  I  brought  it  along.  You  can  have  it  if  you 
want. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Reporter,  I  want  this  received  in  evidence  as  an 
exhibit  and  reproduced  in  thie  appendix. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  as  exhibit  16  in  the  ap- 
pendix.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  I  might  state  here  that  we  have  alwaj's  had  very 
cordial  relations  with  the  independent  producers,  because  we  never 
went  to  them  to  make  deals.  They  always  accepted  the  deals  that 
were  made  and  accepted  the  terms  of  the  deals  that  were  made  by  the 
major  motion  picture  producers. 

We  simply  said,  "Here  is  the  contract;  will  you  go  along  with  it?" 

And  they  woukl  say,  "Yes." 

We  did  have  some  trouble  about  retroactive  pay.  The  producers 
association  was  so  slow  and  we  would  go  so  far  past  the  date  of  making 
our  agreement  that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  retroactive  pay  that 
was  very  hard  on  the  independents,  and  they  had  applied  for  relief 
from  that  by  saying,  "Let's  put  so  much  aside  for  the  day  until  we  will 
have  to  pay  this  retroactive  pay,  so  that  we  can  collect  it  from  the 
individual  producers,  and  we  won't  have  to  go  back  to  them  for  more 
money." 

But  they  never  wanted  to  put  enough  aside,  so  in  this  case  we  sat 
down  with  Mr.  Chatwick  and  his  group  and  we  made  this  arrangement, 
that  we  would  take  from  him  a  25  percent  increase  and  certain  condi- 
tions, and  that  we  would  make  the  major  producers  pay  us  as  much 
or  more,  or  he  didn't  have  to  put  that  in  effect,  because  we  didn't  want 
to  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another,  and  in  one  of  our  dealings,  in 
no  place  can  you  find  where  the  conference  of  studio  unions  has  laken 
advantage  of  an  independent  producer  because  he  is  small  and  could 
not  pay  a  higher  rate  or  excessive  conditions  to  what  the  majors  did. 

That  doesn't  go  for  the  lATSE.  That  is  the  CSU.  -That  is  our 
way  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  never  worked  them  against  one  another? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Never.  We  made  our  deals  and  we  drove  as  hard  a 
deal  as  we  could  with  the  majors,  and  we  asked  the  independents  to 
pay  the  same,  but  never  1  cent  more,  because  we  thought  that  if  an 
independent  could  not  pay  that  he  sliould  not  be  in  business,  but  he 
should  not  pay  in  excess  of  what  the  big  fellow  could,  because  after  all, 
he  is  a  little  guy  trying  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Didn't  you  give  some  consideration  to  them  oftentimes, 
though,  when  you  didn't  the  bigger  ones? 

Mr.  SoRREEE.  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  We  didn't  give  them  much 
consideration.  When  we  got  a  deal,  that  was  it,  and  we  expected 
everybody  to  go  along,  because,  you  understand,  in  labor  relations,  I 
have  a  union  that  I  am  elected  by.  I  don't  j^ist  get  hired  or  appointed. 
I  am  elected,  and  if  I  have  a  group  of  people  working  that  are 
getting  less  than  another  group,  they  don't  like  me  anymore. 

Now,  another  thing  that  should  be  brought  out,  too — I  am  trying 
to  give  you  our  picture  now  as  compared  to — I  am  trying  to  show  you 
what  I  think  is  wrong  with  the  present — their  troubles  here. 

I  make  deals  for  my  union  with  Pat  Casey  usually,  and  sometimes 
we  have  a  tough  time.     Eddie  Mannix  and  Pat  Casey  are  two  of  the 
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tougliest  guys  I  got  to  deal  with,  but  I  would  rather  have  their  word 
wlien  you  make  a  deal  tlian  the  signature  of  most  people,  because  in 
the  past  they  have  proven  to  me  that  once  you  get  a  thorough  under- 
standing, that  is  it,  and  I  tiy  to  do  likewise  to  them. 

However,  when  we  make  a  deal,  I  tell  them,  "Look,  this  is  a  deal 
and  I  will  guarantee  it  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  boys  donY  accept  it, 
they  will  have  to  get  themselves  another  boy."  Because  if  I  am  con- 
vinced I  have  made  a  deal  acceptable  to  them,  I  will  state  to  Mannix 
and  Kahane  and  Cliff  Work  and  Freeman,  I  tell  them,  "Now,  this  is  the 
deal  and  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  I  can  guarantee  it,  but  I  won't 
sign  it  until  I  take  it  before  the  meeting  and  have  them  pass  on  it.'' 

Now,  my  reason  for  that  is  that  in  labor  relations  it  is  not  just  alone 
going  in  and  getting  people  money.  It  means  that  they  participated. 
I  will  give  you  a  little  instance.  We  thought  after  the  great  trouble 
that  we  had,  we  had  a  trouble  within  the  motion-picture  industry  where 
from  midnight  Saturday  night  to  midnight  Sunday  night  was  time 
and  a  half,  and  after  midnight  Sunday  night  you  could  work  for 
straight  time. 

Our  boys  Avould  take  Sunday  off  and  have  a  good  time  and  get 
a  call  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  were  getting  ready  to  go 
to  bed,  to  come  in  immediately.  They  would  get  in  at  midnight  and 
they  would  work  through  those  hours  when  they  should  be  sleeping, 
and  the  work  would  not  be  satisfactory,  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  any- 
one. A  man's  ability  is  not  so  good  in  those  hours,  and  he  would 
be  upset  for  the  whole  week,  he  didn't  make  anything  by  it,  because 
he  lost  the  daylight  work  hours  and  he  was  just  upset,  and  so  they 
made  an  agreement  by  which  overtime  Avould  run  from  midnight 
Saturday  night  until  the  starting  shift  Monday  morning.  Now,  I 
took  a  little  time  to  write  it  up  and  Pat  said,  "That  is  pretty  clear ; 
I  will  send  out  the  memorandum  in  your  language,"  and  I  felt  very 
proud  of  myself,  but  I  said,  "Don't  do  it  until  I  call  the  meeting." 

I  called  the  meeting.     Then  I  signed  it  and  he  sent  it  out. 

Now,  it  worked  all  right  until  a  holiday  came  along,  and  holidays 
was  not  mentioned.  S)  the  producers  called  in  about  150  of  our 
men  at  midnight  on  the  holiday  and  worked  them,  and  they  only  got 
straight  time  for  it.  Immediately  I  began  to  get  calls,  so  by  the  time 
we  had  a  meeting  I  was  prepared  for  it.  I  got  up  at  the  meeting 
and  naturally  when  the  question  came  up,  "Why  did  I  only  get  straight 
time?"  I  said,  "Look,  gentlemen,  I  wrote  this  and  I  was  proud  of  it. 
I  thought  it  was  a  masterpiece,  because  Pat  Casey  sent  it  out  in  my 
own  language,  but  I  forgot  the  holidays.  But  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  showed  that  there  were  375  people  at  the  meeting  and  I  read  it 
to  them  and  all  of  your  smart  guys  stayed  home  and  all  of  the  dumb 
guys  came  here,  and  you  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  the  holidays, 
so  you  just  work  the  holidays  for  straight  time." 

Now  that — every  member  of  our  union  was  just  as  responsible  as  1 
am  for  the  mistakes  I  make,  because  we  vote  on  everything  we  do. 

Just  that,  there  was  mentioned  here  that  certain  groups  might  want 
to  go  and  make  a  deal  for  themselves.  We  had  a  group  of  foremen 
who  came  to  me  and  said  they  had  been  given  stories,  and  so  forth, 
and  they  would  like  to  go  up  and  talk  to  Mr.  Boren  or  Mr.  Casey, 
I  don't  know  which  one  it  was,  and  see  for  themselves. 

I  said,  "Sure."  I  picked  up  the  phone  and  I  made  an  appointment 
for  them.     They  went  up  and  they  talked  to  them  and  they  came  back. 
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They  were  better  satisfied.  We  don't  deal  under  the  table  at  all. 
Everything  is  above  board. 

I  liad  a  bunch  of  matte  artists  come  to  me  and  they  said,  "We  would 
feel  better  if  we  could  go  to  see  Mr.  Boren  and  see  just  whether  things 
are  being  done  right  or  not." 

I  said,  "Fine,  I  will  call  Mr.  Boren." 

I  called  Mr.  Boren  and  he  said  he  was  too  busy,  and  he  said,  "Be- 
sides, they  are  not  the  bargaining  representatives  of  your  local." 

I  said,  "They  are  members  of  our  local,  and  we  don't  have  any 
secrets.  If  they  want  to  talk  to  you,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  talk  to  them." 

Now,  that  is  the  only  present  request  I  have  for  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Boren.  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  I  don't  have  that  with  me,  but 
I  could  bring  in  a  copy,  stating  that  these  are  the  conditions  by  which 
M'e  think  whenever  you  get  ready  to  meet  we  will  be  willing  to  settle. 

But  I  didn't  ask  for  any  meeting,  except  for  these  matte  artists. 
I  think  it  was  yesterday  I  received  this  letter : 

Dear  Hkrb  :  As  I  told  you  down  at  the  hearing  we  would  meet  you  as  soon  as 
the  congressional  investigation  was  over.  But  since  informing  you  the  lATSE 
has  entered  a  petition  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  seeking  repre- 
sentation over  the  painters,  and  by  their  action  we  are  precluded  by  law  from 
negotiating  with  your  organization  until  such  petition  has  been  disposed  of  and 
the  appropriate  bargaining  agent  has  been  determined. 

Now,  I  got  to  hand  that  to  the  matte  artists  [indicating]. 

We  still  don't  have  any — they  still  have  a  right  to  vote.  You  know, 
that  makes  them  more  solid.  Where  could  you  get  so  many  men  to 
stay  out  of  work  so  long?  It  has  been  about  11  months.  By  dictator 
methods,  of  the  kind  that  President  Hutcheson  is  supposed  to  be 
handing  out? 

I  want  to  point  out,  in  case  you  didn't  get  it  quite  clear,  that  the 
August  16  directive  was  issued  August  1(5  and  sent  inunediately  to 
Hutcheson,  Eric  Johnston,  and  others,  and  I  presume  Walsh.  But  it 
wasn't  presented  to  the  producers  until  September  the  11th.  You  may 
say,  why  all  the  wait? 

There  were  two  reasons.  Mr.  Hutcheson  said,  "Don't  present  it  to 
them  until  you  are  sure  they  have  had  a  chance  to  obtain  it."  I  found 
out  they  had  the  letter.     I  made 

Mr.  McCann.  Right  there,  Mr.  Sorrell,  what  time  did  the  producers 
receive  Avord  of  the  clarification  of  August? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time,  but  I  asked  Pat  Casey 
to  find  out  for  me,  if  that  letter  had  been  received.  He  found  out,  and 
let  me  know.     I  believe  it  was  Pat.     It  could  have  been  Boren. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  obvious  it  came  before  September  11.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  that. 

Mr.  Sorrell.   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  issued. 

Mr.  Sorrell.   Yes.     There  was  another  reason. 

Mr.  Price.  It  was  before  the  end  of  August.  The  letter  is  in  the 
record. 

]\Ir.  ]McCann.  I  know  the  letter  is  in  the  record.  Now  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  from  the  day  before — was  there 
any  oral  notice?  Did  you  get  an  oral  notice  before  the  written 
notice  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  No.  I  tliink  the  first  we  heard  of  it  was  what  we  got 
from  Mr.  Hiitcheson. 

Ml".  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  the  minutes  of  your  organization 
for  the  week  following  the  receipt  of  that  letter.  What  was  the  date 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  letter  about  which  Mr.  Mannix  said  he  didn't  sleep  for 
a  week? 

Mr.  Levy.  A  night. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  a  night. 

Mv.  Price.  August  30  or  31 ;  I  have  forgotten  which. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  the  minutes  for  the  week  following  that  letter. 
Ill  other  words,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  have  the  correct  picture  of  the  reaction  by  the  bargaining 
committee  to  tlie  receipt  of  the  clarification  and  to  each  of  these  steps 
that  were  taken,  so  Ave  can't  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  their  thoughts 
were  and  what  steps  they  took  about  it. 

Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  then,  another  thing  that  held  up  the  presentation 
of  this  so-called  ultimatum  to  the  jn-oducers,  which  said  that,  "We  don't 
feel  we  should  Avork  on  sets  if  Ave  don't  do  the  Avork  Ave  are  entitled  to." 

Mr.  Hutchesoii'p  international  represent  at  i\'e  seen  to  it  that  this 
was  explained  fully  to  the  carpenters  at  a  special  called  meeting,  I 
believe,  on  the  <Sth,  and  they  took  action  on  it  in  the  same — you  see,  my 
English  is  bad — they  took  action  on  it  to  verify  and  back  up  Hutche- 
son's  demand.  Had  they  not  taken  that  action  there  Avould  liaA^e  been 
no  hot  sets.  That  is  Avhy  that  the  carpenters  are  out  of  Avork  and  not 
going  back,  and  are  some  98  and  some  tenths  percent  out  yet. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to  correct  a  request  I  made. 
I  think  it  is  j^retty  important  here. 

Mr.  Price,  did  you  say  you  think  you  received  a  letter  of  clarifica- 
tion on  the  30th  of  August? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  said  prior  to  the  30th  of  August. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Whatever  that  date  is,  Avould  you  do  me  the  favor — 
you  have  given  me  several  days  and  I  haven't  had  time  to  read  them — 
you  haA^e  given  me  approximately  a  week. 

Mr.  Price.  Nearly  2  Aveeks,  from  the  11th  to  the  23d. 

Mr.  McCann.  lavish  you  would  supplement  that,  starting  from 
the  date  you  got  your  letter  of  clarification,  and  run  through  the 
month  of'  September,  and  we  Avill  have  that  complete  picture  from 
the  time  you  received  the  notice  until  a  Aveek  after  the  removal  of 
those  men.     That  gives  us  the  background  for  that  entire  period. 

Proceed,  sir.     I  Avanted  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  McCann,  those  minutes  include  a  terrific  number  of 
negotiations.     You  dcm't  mind  if  I  omit  those? 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  a  bit.  The  only  thing  I  am  going  to  do  is  this  : 
I  am  going  to  trust  to  the  integrity  of  your  office  to  give  me  every- 
thing that  relates 

Mr.  Price.  Which  bears  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Msi_^ANN.  Which  bears  on  this  matter  of  the  li^TSE  or  the 
carpenters  or  the  painters,  or  any  of  that  kind,  and  make  that  avail- 
able in  case  anyone  questions  it  at  all,  so  we  can  go  to  the  records.  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr.  Boren's  office,  that  he  Avill  do  us 
an  honest  job. 

Mr.  Price.  We  Avill  not  bring  the  negotiations,  then. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  could,  Mr.  Sorrell,  will  you  define  the  action 
that  you  are  relating  pertaining  to  the  carpenters  there?  That  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  What  I  mean  by  that — you  want  me  to  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mv.  SoRRELL.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  carpenters,  as  a 
whole,  endorsed  by  vote  the  action  taken  by  their  representatives, 
and  Mr.  Cambiano  went  before  the  Producers'  Association  and  asked 
them  to  put  the  directive  as  clarified  into  effect. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  take  10  minutes'  recess? 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

( Sliort  recess  taken.) 

]Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Xow,  I  believe  I  was  explaining  what  I  had  stated 
about  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  wanted  to  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  SoRREEL.  And  that  the  carpenters  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  whether  their  ideas  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hutcheson — I  have  heard  Mr. 
Hutcheson  kicked  around  here  pretty  strong.  Mr.  Hutcheson  doesn't 
mean  any  more  to  me  than  Pat  Casey  or  you.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine; 
I  like  him.  I  like  you  fellows,  too.  I  do,  because  you  have  conducted 
yourself — Mr.  McCann  says,  I  shouldn't  get  oif  the  beam,  but  I  think 
you  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  job  you  were  sent 
here  to  do.  When  people  do  a  job,  even  though  they  are  on  the  other 
side,  I  still  like  them. 

Some  of  the  bitterest  fights  I  have  had  I  have  had  with  Mannix  and 
Casey,  but  I  like  the  fellows  personally.  I  told  Mannix  this  here 
fight  was  serious  enough  if  I  had  to  take  him  to  jail,  I  would  do  it. 
But  I  would  send  my  own  brother, 

I  will  try  to  get  back  to  this.  The  carpenters  voted  a  hundred 
percent,  I  am  told — I  wasn't  at  the  meeting- — they  voted  unanimously 
to  support  Mr.  Cambiano  when  he  went  up  to  the  producers  that  day. 
What  I  mean  to  explain  was  that  the  carpenters  are  98  and  some  tenths 
still  refraining  from  going  back  to  work  in  the  studios.  They  are 
either  working  outside  or  they  are  loafing.  They  feel  their  cause  is  so 
just  that  it  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  painters  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
the  carpenters.  We  had  a  few  of  the  foremen  who  went  back  to  work 
and  we  are  only  at  the  present  time  96  and  some  tenths  percent  out. 
In  other  words,  we  have  had  approximately  60  or  62  painters  return 
to  work.     Maybe  it  is  94  percent ;  it  is  over  90  percent. 

Again,  I  am  getting  off  the  beam  a  little  bit.  I  did  that  to  explain 
to  you  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  I  was  telling  you  about  making  this  deal  with 
the  Chadwick  group  of  independent  producers. 

We  made  it  at  Brittingham's  Cafe  in  the  NBC  Building  on  Sunset 
Boulevard. 

We  went  from  there  on  up  to  Donald  Nelson's  group.  We  met  with 
them  and  we  run  into  a  tough  proposition,  because  they  wanted  to  go 
along  with  us,  but  they  were  mostly  making  pictures  in  major  studios, 
and  they  hire  their  carpenters,  painters,  and  most  of  their  people 
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indirectly.  The  studio  hires  the  j^eople  and  then  they  give  tlieni  to 
the  independent  pro(hicers  for  a  cost-phis  basis.  It  is  a  nice  little 
racket.     I  would  like  to  be  in  on  it  myself.     It  is  legitimate. 

We  didn't  sign  anything  with  them,  but  we  said  that  we  would  try 
to  treat  them  as  well  as  possible;  we  did.  It  will  be  noted  in  here  that 
we  didn't  establish  picket  lines  on  Samuel  Goldwyn's  studio  until 
Samuel  Goldwyn  also  started  to  make  a  picture,  because  as  long  as  the 
independent  people  were  working  there,  we  knew  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  making  the  policy  that  was  causing  our  trouble,  and  we 
didn't  want  to  give  them  any  more  trouble  than  possible,  than  we 
possibly  had  to. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  there  is  a  conspiracy  between  the  lATSE  officials 
and  the  major  motion  picture  producei's  that  extends  to  that  point 
where  even  though  the  independent  ])roducer  would  like  to  go  along 
with  us,  he  is  bullied  by  the  major  motion  picture  producers  who  own 
the  shows  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a  little  examj^le — I  am  just  going  to  border  cm  this  slightly — 
I  think  you  remember  Duel  in  the  Sun  was  being  made  in  19-1:5  and 
had  6  weeks  to  go  when  we  went  on  strike.  The  picture  would  be 
finished  in  6  weeks. 

We  w^ere  called  over,  and  I  forget  the  men's  names,  but  I  can  get 
them  if  it  is  necessary,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  them,  and  try  to  arrange 
to  let  them  go  ahead  and  finish  Duel  in  the  Sun  because  they  had  stars 
tied  up  that  run  into  the  big  figures.  To  cut  them  off  now  they  might 
lose  those  people  and  we  wanted  to  cooperate.  But  the  pressure  was 
put  on  that  they  couldn't  use  our  people,  and  if  they  couldn't  use  our 
people  we  would  establish  picket  lines  and  some  of  the  people  they  had 
to  have  of  our  people  couldn't  go  through. 

So  wdiat  hapi)ened?  For  8  months  Duel  in  the  Sun,  although  they 
intended  at  first  to  close  down,  they  were  made  to  stay  open  and  Duel 
in  the  Sun  went  on  and  on  and  6  or  8  weeks  after  the  strike  ended, 
the  1945  strike  ended,  the  picture  was  completed,  when  they  could  get 
the  people  they  needed  to  do  the  job. 

This  cost  the  independent  people  lots  of  money.  The  pressure,  I 
happen  to  know,  wasn't  the  lATSE  in  this  case  but  the  major  motion- 
picture  producers.  You  say,  "How^  could  they  pressure  them  '^"  Well, 
you  must  understand  that  if  I  get  a  star  from  you  and  you  get  a  star 
from  me,  and  I  can't  make  the  picture  and  it  runs  over  time,  they  say, 
"You  go  ahead  and  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  or  I  want  my 
star  back  the  day  the  contract  is  up."  And  if  they  take  the  star  back 
when  the  picture  is  partly  made  you  can  throw  the  picture  in  the 
ash  can. 

Now,  as  you  can  see,  I  didn't  make  data  and  all  that  and  bring  along 
the  facts,  but  I  can  get  them  for  you  if  you  request  me  to  and  you  can 
subpena  the  peoi)le  in  here  that  will  have  to  tell  you  that.  I  want  to 
say,  also  that  when  you  had  Ray  Young  on  the  stand  he  was  a  little 
reluctant  to  talk.  I  probably  would  be  the  same  as  he  is,  in  the  same 
circumstances.  He  is  responsible  to  his  organization.  He  didn't  want 
to  tell  you  that  he  had  to  hire  four  replacement  painters.  He  didn't 
Avant  to  tell  you  that,  because  the  lATSE  said,  "If  you  don't  you  know 
we  will  make  it  tough  on  you."  Of  course,  they  weren't  any  good; 
just  "feather-bedded." 

I  think  it  was  brought  out  here  where  the  lATSE  said,  "You  hire 
construction    superintendent,"    or    some    such    thing.      That    didn't 
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liappen  only  in  one  studio,  that  happened  in  all  the  independent 
studios.  They  put  the  pressure  on  the  independents  to  make  them 
close  up,  and  they  succeeded.  PRC  closed  up.  Monoojram  closed  up. 
And  I  know  that  you  won't  be  remiss  in  your  duty  in  calling  some  of 
these  independent  producers  and  dragging  it  out  of  them,  because  they 
are  not  going  to  tell  jou  freely.  But  in  most  cases  they  are  honest 
men.  and  you  can  get  it  from  them.  They  are  not  afraid  of  the 
lATSE,  because  they  know,  as  I  know,  that  when  you  herd  people 
into  an  organization  by  saying,  "You  get  in  or  else,"  that  you  don't  have 
good  control  over  those  peoj^le. 

Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  the  lATSE  could  call  their  people 
out  and  keep  them  out  11  months,  11  weeks,  11  days?  I  know  dif- 
ferent.    That  is  not  the — that  is  not  true  unionism. 

Now,  getting  down  to  the  meetings  that  I  had  with  Pat  Casey  and 
Mr.  Clarke  on  July  2.  At  the  last  minute  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Casey's 
office  and  Vic  Clarke  made  these  notations,  because,  understand,  we 
were  having  a  meeting  and  we  were  going  to  strike  immediately  if  we 
didn't  get  some  concession  from  the — in  wages  and  working  conditions 
from  the  major  motion-picture  producers. 

"We  showed  them  in  the  contract  that  we  put  in  evidence  here.  We 
made  these  notes,  or  Vic  Clarke  made  these  notes. 

Major  pi'odiicers  to  meet  the  raise  already  agreed  upon  between  the  inde- 
pendents and  CSU. 

Now,  you  will  also  understand  that  in  the  independents,  because  it 
was  hard  to  obtain  set  designers  and  certain  people  of  that  kind,  they 
were  not  forced  by  the  union  to  pay  a  higher  rate,  but  they  were  pay- 
ing a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  25  percent  raise  we  were  asking, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  people. 

So  we  didn't  ask  in  those  cases,  we  left  them  open.  We  didn't  ask  for 
a  raise  in  those  cases,  because  it  was  understood  they  were  paying 
more. 

In  the  matter  of  the  weekly  guarantee  of  36  hours — Sorrell  asi'ffs  to  give  the 
Producers  a  period  of  30  days  not  only  to  make  a  survey  of  the  36-hour  week 
lint  also  a  study  of  an  annual  wage. 

Now,  as  T  stated  before,  we  pi-omised  the  independent  producers  that 
if  we  gave  the  majors  any  less  or  any  more  favorable  terms,  we  would 
extend  it  to  them.  And  we  had  made  a  deal  with  the  majors  by  which 
they  couldn't  call  a  man  in  for  1  day  and  lay  him  off,  as  they  had.  If 
they  didn't  have  M^ork  for  a  man  for  a  week,  they  woidd  work  the  men 
they  had  overtime.  And  if  they  called  a  man  in,  they  must  guarantee 
1  week's  work  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  packing  up  and  going  to  a  differ- 
ent studio  every  day.  That  Avas  quite  a  concession  to  make,  for  the 
independents  to  make  who  don't  use  near  the  amount  of  people,  I 
think  you  can  understand  that  the  majors  did. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  the  understandinij  that  I  had  with  Pat — and  you 
get  Pat  on  here  to  verify  this — was  that  we  at  least  should  get  that 
much.  However,  as  I  stated,  wlien  we  first  started,  I  am  interested  in 
a  wage  scale  annually,  divisible  by  weeks  or  by  months  or  any  way  you 
like  it,  so  that  the  wives  of  these  workers  can  budget  themselves  and 
have  a  better  standard  of  living,  without  slipping  into  debt  in  the  low 
spots. 
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But  this  is  the  note  that  Vic  Clarke  made : 

Also  (luring  the  30-(l:iy  iiei'ind  oontrncts  for  tho  ci'afts  under  local  1421,  and  the 
cartoonists  and  story  analysts  will  be  negotiated. 

Now,  you  understand  we  already  have  told  the  independents  that — 
they  are  already  paying  so  far  above  the  25  percent  we  want  to  nego- 
tiate in  equities  for  those  people,  with  25  percent  as  the  base. 

As  to  machinists  and  iinblicists — these  contracts  will  be  negotiated  when  a 
decision  of  the  NLRB  is  handed  down  and  the  Producers  agree  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  and  to  expedite  the  procedure. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  that.  That  was  one  of  Vic  Clarke's 
notes. 

While  these  matters  are  before  tlie  NLRB  conditions  ai'e  to  remain  frozen. 
That  is  to  say,  no  more  publicists  or  machinists  are  to  be  hired  pending  the 
NLRB  decision. 

We  put  that  in  hoping  to  hurry  it  up. 

It  is  also  understood  that  if  any  other  comparable  crafts  get  any  larger  general 
increase  the  CSU  members  will  get  similar  increases. 

Now,  that  is  notes  by  Vic  Clarke. 

This  is  what  we  get  back — and  I  may  say  that — my  memory  is  a 
little  hazy,  but  I  think  it  was  on  Sunday  that  I  got  this  back.  And  I 
had  this  meeting  coming  up,  and  I  called  Pat  Casey,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  think  I  went  out  to  his  house  to  pick  it  up,  because  we  wanted 
to  know  then  and  there  would  Ave  go  on  strike  or  would  we  not. 

This  is  what  I  get  back,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  with  the 
explanations : 

With  reference  to  the  proposals  made  by  you  in  your  conversation  this  morning 
with  Messrs.  Casey  and  Clarke,  representing  the  major  producing  companies,  we 
advise  you  on  behalf  of  those  companies  as  follows: 

Your  proposal  that  we  meet  the  rates  agreed  to  between  your  grotip  and  the 
independent  producers  represented  by  Mr.  Chadwiclv,  is  accepted. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  that  we  guarantee  G  days  work  per  week  of  6  hours 
per  day  for  certain  crafts :  AVe  accejit  your  suggestion  that  we  take  no  action  on 
this  matter  at  the  present  time,  but  that  during  the  next  ?>()  days  we  make  a  survey 
of  the  matter  as  well  as  a  study  of  a  possible  annual  wage;  however,  with  the 
undei'standing  that  in  doing  so  we  make  no  commitment. 

Your  proposal  that  during  the  next  .30  days  we  carry  on  negotiations  looking  to 
the  making  of  contracts  with  crafts  under  local  1421  and  cartoonists  and  screen 
story  analysts  is  accepted. 

That  is  not  what  I  say,  "looking  to  the  making  of  contracts.''  within 
30  days.  I  said  in  the  majors,  "they  Avill  consummate  the  deal  within 
30  days  for  the  increase  in  pay,  with  25  percent  as  the  low  base." 

But  the  producers  hand  me  a  line  here  that  give  them  nothing.  Inci- 
dentally we  met  with  the  set  designers,  and  they  were  very  much 
perturbed  about  this. 

Your  proposal  that  negotiations  with  machinists  and  publicists  be  deferred 
pending  decisions  by  the  National  Lalior  Relations  Board,  that  we  agree  to  abide 
by  such  decisions  and  to  expedite  such  proceedings,  is  accepted. 

That  is  the  truth.  That  is  sti-aight  across.  That  is  the  wa}^  I  like 
to  do  business,  right  straight  in  the  shoulder. 

Your  proposal  that  we  refrain  from  hiring  additional  machinists  and  publicists 
pending  these  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions  is  unacceptable,  and  is 
therefore  rejected. 
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That  is  the  only  place  they  use  the  word  "rejected."  So  yon  can  see 
why.  They  give  you  a  lot  of  double  talk  and  make  it  look  like  that  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  the  hold-up — that  is  the  jurisdiction,  too. 

In  respect  to  your  proposal  that  if  comparable  crafts  in  the  industry  are  given 
larger  general  increases  than  your  group,  you  shall  receive  like  increases,  is 
accepted  with  the  understanding  that  this  does  not  apply  to  upgrading  or  adjust- 
ments to  take  care  of  inequities  or  with  respect  to  employees  in  the  lower-salary 
groups. 

That  is  all  right  with  us.  It  is  not  quite  the  way  we  put  it,  but  we 
accepted  that  as  good  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  above  specific  matters  covered  by  your  proposals  we  under- 
stand from  our  previous  negotiations  with  you  that  you  are  agreeable  to  the 
following : 

Then  they  add  something.    Now,  listen  to  this : 

The  proposed  deal  is  to  extend  until  December  31,  1947. 

Well,  that  is  all  right.    We  didn't  kick  at  that. 

The  unions  will  agree  to  an  arbitration  set-up  to  settle  all  jurisdictional 
questions  and  disputes. 

Right  here  I  want  to  inject  something.  The  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  have  alwaj^s  maintained  that  there  should  be  some  way  in 
which  jurisdictional  questions  could  be,  at  least,  arbitrated,  and  no 
work  stoppages.  Now,  we  don't  believe  in  work  stoppages,  not  because 
we  are  great  benefactors  of  the  producers,  but  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  work  stoppages,  because  if  there  is  no  work  stoppages, 
the  producer  makes  more  money  and  we  can  get  more.  We  will  get 
paid  more  in  the  long  run.  We  advocate  that  our  people — and  I  think 
any  producer  you  get  on  here  will  tell  you  that  we  have  the  best  people 
in  our  union.  We  advocate  they  do  a  health}^,  good  day's  work.  We 
have  not  tried  to  limit  our  people  in  doing  very  good  work,  and  the 
best  work,  and  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 

We  do  that  because  we  only  know  that  by  what  we  put  into  an 
industry  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  you  advocate  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  salary? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Yes.  We  advocate  a  fair  day's  work,  a  good  day's 
work,  and  I  in  my  past  and  the  most  of  our  painters  also  wanted  to  do  a 
job  a  little  bit  better.  That  is  why  they  are  in  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try today.  That  is  why  they  get  a  little  bit  more  money.  And  we  do  it 
for  a  selfish  reason,  too.  .  We  want  still  a  little  bit  more  money  if  we 
can  get  it.  We  want  better  conditions.  We  want  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  if  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  stop  you  there  and  ask  a  question  ?  One  of  the 
problems  that  has  been  presented  here  is  that  because  of  the  division 
of  union  activities — we  have  got  quite  a  file  on  that — we  put  in  here 
about  how  it  takes  three  men  maybe  to  light  a  gas  light  in  a  fireplace. 
One  man  to  turn  the  nozzle  and  another  one  to  light  it,  and  something 
else,  and  so  forth,  to  keep  it  going. 

One  of  the  problems  of  industry  is  going  to  be,  insofar  as  this  in- 
dustry is  concerned,  the  right  for  continuity  of  employment.  Do  you 
believe  in  that  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Absolutely,  I  believe  in  continuity  of  employment. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  tlunight  you  did,  from  tlie  oj^inion  you  expressed. 
You  believe  if  a  mau  is  employed  for  (>  hours  a  day  the  employer  has  a 
rifjht  to  his  services  for  G  liours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  And  not  for  2  hours  a  day  because  of  tlie  fact  he  is 
encroaching  on  somebody's  work  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  believe  this  is  an  important  thing  to  the  industry. 

1  believe,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  who  produce  pictures,  for 
a  set  out  there  to  be  held  up  because  the  wrong  man  is  to  lift  a  water 
bottle  is  a  lot  of  tom-foolishness.    I  wondered  what  your  reaction  was. 

You  recall  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  "We  couldn't  put  a  bottle,  lift  a 
bottle  from  the  grountl  and  put  it  in  the  cooler  because  they  had  to  send 
across  the  lot  to  get  the  union  man  entitled  to  lift  that  bottle." 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  hope  when  you  get  some  of  these  industry  men  on — I 
mean  labor  relations  men,  Pat  Casey,  Chailie  Boren,  ask  them  if  I  ever 
stopped  production  for  5  minutes  over  a  jurisdictional  issue. 

Now,  understand,  1  have  had  jurisdictional  issues,  but  I  can't  see 
that  anybody  gains  anything  by  stopping  production.  I  v.ill  make 
them  pay  off  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  McCanx.  What  1  wanted  to  get,  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
group,  because  you  are  speaking  for  the  CSU,  as  I  get  it 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  hope  I  am. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Does  the  CSU  represent  in  this  motion-picture  busi- 
ness the  idea  that  the  emi)lo3^er  is  entitled  to  con.secutive  service  from 
the  employees  for  the  hours  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  serve? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Mr.  McCann,  I  agree  exactly  with  what  you  are  saying. 
However,  I  wouldn't  allow  our  painters  to  infringe  on  grips'  work, 
carpenters'  work,  machinists'  work.    They  are  specialized. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  am  not.  certainly,  suggesting  for  one  moment  the 
carpenters,  because  they  might  have  an  hour's  spare  time,  that  thej^ 
do  a  bricklayer's  work.  You  can't  run  an  industry  and  pay  8  hours' 
service  for  2  hours'  work  and  make  that  thing  financially  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Mr.  IVfcCann,  we  advocate  to  the  studios  that  when 
there  isn't  any  set  to  paint,  put  the  boys  to  painting  up  the  buildings; 
maintenance  work  is  fine.  We  believe  in  continuous  employment.  We 
think  that  is  the  only  satisfactory  kind  of  labor  relations,  in  the  long 
run,  is  contented  employees.  The  only  contended  employees  are 
those  that  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  next  day,  not  getting  paid, 
aud  maybe  not  for  the  month.  The  insecurity  makes  the  man  lay 
down. 

In  years  past,  before  we  had  the  kind  of  conditions  we  hacl  upset 
recently,  men  would  come  on  the  job  and  deliberately  make  a  job  last 

2  days,'^  because  they  knew  at  the  end  of  the  job  they  would  be  laid 
off.    'l  didn't  blame' them.     We  don't  like  that  business. 

That  is  the  reason  for  our  demand  for  a  36-hour  guaranty  or  the 
1  week's  guaranty,  when  a  man  is  called  in.  We  want  him  to  go  in 
and  do  the  work.  If  he  runs  out  of  work,  we  don't  want  him  to  hide 
like  a  rat,  we  Avant  him  to  stand  there  and  say,  'T  am  out  of  work. 
If  you  have  any  other  painting,  I  am  available." 

T^Ir.  ]McCaxx.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  philosophy  on  that.  Pro- 
ceed with  vou  story,  sir. 
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Mr.  SoERELL.  Now.  I  mentioned  here  the  prodncers  told  ns  they 
wouldn't  sign  an  agreement  with  anybody  Avith.out  a  provision  for 
settling  by  arbitration  jurisdictional  issues.  What  they  did  do,  they 
signedNvith  the  lATSE,  and  try  to  find  it.  Get  a  copy  of  the  lATSE 
contract  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  word  in  it  about  settling  any 
jurisdictional  or  anything  else  by  arbitration.  There  isn't  anything 
there,  and  because  why  ? 

The  lATSE  does  the  bidding  of  the  producers,  and  the  producers 
would  like  to  extend  the  lATSE  jurisdiction  to  take  in  all  of  those 
people  who  are  such  anarchists  or  Communists,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them,  that  they  want  to  say  in  their  working  conditions — Pat 
Casey,  I  want  you  to  ask  him.  He  is  one  that  told  me  they  wouldn't 
sign  an  agreement  with  me  until  there  was  proposals  for  arbitration. 
I  not  only  agreed,  but  we  made  up  a  proposal  and  gave  it  to  the 
producers.  They  came  back  with  something  not  satisfactory  to  iis, 
but  we  took  it,  anyway.  We  said,  ''We  can't  have  our  pie  and  eat  it, 
too."     Maybe  it  don't  taste  just  right,  but  we  will  take  it,  anyhow. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  don't  have  the  date  with  me.  I  can  get  them.  I 
can  give  you  the  proposals.  ]\Iaybe  Pat  Casey's  office  can  probably 
give  you  those  better  than  I. 

Mr.  McCann.  Maybe  Mr.  Price  could  tell  us.  Do  you  know  the 
date  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  you  talking  about  tlie  Sunday  business,  and  all  that  I 

Mr.  Le\^.  What  contract  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  talking  about  tlie  contract  of  July  2, 1946? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  This  is  what  led  up  to  it.  But  prior  to  this  we  had 
advocated  the  arbitratioii  of  jurisdictional  issues.  We  put  a  pro- 
posal— I  will  get  the  dates.  We  sent  a  proposal  to  Pat  Casey.  He  let 
Fred  Pelton  work  on  it.  You  should  see  this  guy  Pelton.  He  puts 
words  in  there  that  are  terrible.  He  comes  back  with  something 
that  wasn't  good.     We  still  said  we  would  accept  it. 

I  have  just  got  another  line,  and  then  I  want  to  get  back  on  this 
arbitration  again  [reading]  : 

The  unions  will  agree  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  labor  in 
all  classifications  to  fill  calls  of  the  producers  in  accordance  with  production 
requirements. 

We  have  always  done  th.at.  We  have  always  clone  that  to  the  extent 
that  we  didn't  want  too  many  people  in  the  industry,  so  that  they 
would  be  a  few  peo])le  get  $400  or  $500  a  year,  but  if  more  painters 
were  wanted,  we  called  the  downtown  painters'  union  and  got  painters. 

Mind  you,  not  bodies,  but  painters. 

We  gave  them  permits.  We  didn't  give  them  cards.  They  would 
get  a  permit  for  a  week  at  a  time.  And  if  they  stayed  on  the  job  and 
proved  to  be  good,  there  was  nothing  to  stop  them  from  contininng 
to  get  permits,  and  they  were  the  first  peoj)le  absorbed  into  the  union 
when  it  got  slack,  so  that  we  wouldn't  pack  the  union.  They  were  the 
first  peoj^le  absorbed;  no  initiation  fee:  they  had  already  paid  $30 
downtown. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  didn't  charge  them  10  percent  of  what  thej' 
made  while  they  were  out  there  on  the  permit  ? 
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Mr.  SoRRET.L.  Mr.  INIcCami,  we  don't  charge  percentages.  There 
was  a  time  wlien  we  cliarged  them  a  dolhir  a  week.  That  was  when 
our  members  w^ere  assessed  an  extra  dolhir  a  week.  And  for  the  tal- 
ented group,  we  realized  that  the  producers  couldn't  go  and  get  house 
painters  and  make  artists  of  them ;  you  had  an  artist  on  this  stand. 

AVe  have  a  group  of  very  high-skilled  artists.  We  have  artists  that 
come  from  all  over  Europe,  Asia;  you'd  be  surprised  at  tlie  places 
they  come  from.  They  come  here  and  they  want  to  go  to  work  in  the 
motion-picture  industry.  They  know  somebody.  We  don't  want  to 
clutter  up  our  union  with  a  lot  of  worthless  people.  The  wages  are 
fairly  high  in  that  division.  I  think  it  is  around — it  runs  $oO,  $85 
a  day.  So  we  give  the  man  a  free  permit.  You  have  one  of  those  per- 
mits in  your  possession  here.    On  the  back  of  it,  it  says : 

Yon  will  he  chai-ged  $2  a  day  if  you  work  in  certain  categories,  and  $1  if  you 
work  in  other  categories,  and  that  will  apply  on  your  initiation. 

Tliey  come  back  for  the  second  permit  and  they  say,  "I  worked  2 
days."  We  charge  them  2  days'  permit  fees,  or  $4.  That  is  kept 
track  of.  If  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  industry  and  satisfactory 
people,  we  want  those  people.  We  don't  want  them  if  they  are  just 
somebody's  friend  and  get  bumped  off;  then  we  have  them  on  our 
hands. 

If  they  stay  and  make  good,  when  they  have  paid  in  the  equivalent 
of  $500, \ve  initiate  some  of  them.  We  tind  they  are  good  in  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  they  come  in  and  they  say,  "I  want  to  become  a  mem- 
ber.   I  want  to  vote." 

Then  we  say,  ''Well" — we  try  to  stall  them  along,  to  be  sure  they 
are  good  before  we  take  them  iii.  But  if  they  want  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  cash,  we  take  them  in  and  they  become  full-tledged  voting 
members.  And  then  they  vote  on  whether  the  other  fellow  pays  an 
assessment  or  whether  he  don't. 

I  will  never  get  through  reading  this : 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  above,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  formal  contracts 
with  each  union  coverint;;  wage  scales  and  schedules,  as  well  as  working  condi- 
tions, as  negotiated  at  our  previous  conferences. 

I  told  Pat  Casey,  when  he  handed  me  that.  I  said,  "You  know  this 
isn't  what  w^e  want.  You  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  in  the 
morning.    You  know  we  are  getting  a  run-around." 

Pat  says,  "Now,  that  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  you.  Herb,  you  know." 
Somebody  said  to  Pat,  he  told  me  to  go  on  strike. 

Pat  never  told  me  to  go  on  strike.  If  he  did  I  would  lose  my  respect 
for  him,  any  more  than  I  would  tell  him  that  he  should  do  something. 
Because  I  respect  a  man  who  is  working  for  the  other  side,  for  the 
producers,  and  I  am  working  for  labor's  side,  and  I  respect  him  as 
an  Jionest  man,  and  I  don't  expect  him  to  tell  me  how  to  run  my  busi- 
ness and  I  don't  expect  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his. 

Pat,  of  course,  he  said,  "Don't  do  it,  don't  do  it."  Well,  we  went 
out  anyhow. 

Mr.  "McCann.  Now,  what  was  the  time  that  you  went  out  there  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  It  was  on  July  1. 

]Mr.  ]McCann.  For  the  2-day  period  ? 

]\Ir.  SoRRELL.  For  the  2-day  period,  in  which  the  producers  are 
pictured  as  being  outrated,  and  they  put  it  that  it  is  a  jurisdictional 
issue.     These  jurisdictional  issues  are  wonderful  for  the  producer. 
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It  just  puts  handcuffs  on  you,  shackles  you,  ties  you  down,  you  can't 
ask  for  anything  because  they  holler  "jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Met  ANN.  Before  we  get  away  from  this  initiation  fee,  Mr. 
McCann,  I  want  to  make  a  little  issue  here  of  the  initiation  fees  and 
the  amounts  of  the  initiation  fee.  We  learned  of  one  union  in  New 
York  City  where  they  charged  a  thousand  dollars  for  anyone  to  get 
into  the  union,  but  if  a  member  died  his  legitimate  son  could  come  in 
for  $500,  but  everybody  else  was  shut  out  unless  they  paid  the  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  a  legitimate  son 
could  come  in  for  $500.  Now  I  am  wondering  whether  in  your 
unions  that  are  affiliated  with  the  CSU  the  permit  system  is  generally 
as  you  have  indicated,  because  the  members  that  we  have  talked  to 
about  the  permit  system  have  been  very  much  incensed  over  men 
being  kept  on  permits  for  5  and  6  years  with  exorbitant  fees,  working, 
hoping  and  praying  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  job  sometime,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  in  the  course  of  this  hearing  43  make-up  artists 
who  were  on  permits  for  4  and  5  years  and  still  they  never  got  to  be 
members  of  tlie  union. 

Is  it  true  with  all  of  the  CSU  union  that  the  men  could  become 
union  members  without  being  kept  dangling  as  permittees  for  a  long 
time  'i 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  you  know  that  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  don't 
Avant  to  say  something  that  is  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  true  of  all 
unions  in  the  conference.  Now  there  might  be,  it  might  be  that  I  am 
not  telling  the  entire  truth,  because  maybe  I  don't — you  know,  I 
don't  go  into  the  internal  workings. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  trying  to  catch  you.  I  am  trying  to  develop 
this  point,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  considers  very  important.  You  will  remember  that  in 
the  original  Hartley  bill  we  tried  to  set  $25  as  the  maximum  initia- 
tion fee  to  join  a  union.  When  this  bill  went  to  conference,  it  was 
chnnged  to  provide  that  the  board  should  decide  what  was  a  reason- 
able initiation  fee.  We  were  trying  to  prevent  certain  unions  from 
establishing  such  exorbitant  initiation  fees  or  permit  systems  tend- 
ing to  restrict  luiion  membership. 

Other  people  have  told  us  that  permittees  are  allowed  to  apply  the 
amounts  they  pay  as  permittees  toward  their  initiation  fees,  so  that 
ultimately  enough  money  is  being  paid  in  to  make  them  full  voting 
members.    If  that  is  true  with  the  CSU,  I  would  like  to  know, 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  true.  I  know  it  is  true  with 
the  painters,  but  I  dont'  know  exactly  what  the  carpenters — I  don't 
know  about  the  internal  workings  of  many  of  the  unions.  I  could 
find  out.  but  I  don't  know  right  offhand.  However,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something:  We  don't  let  everybody  in  the  union,  and  I  don't 
want  to  picture  ourselves  as  being  too  holy,  you  know.  We  are  par- 
ticular who  we  get  into  the  union,  why,  you  know.  It  doesn't  cost 
much  if  you  come  into  our  union  right.  There  is  a  few  members 
that  die  each  year  and  there  are  a  few  that  get  too  old  to  work  each 
year,  and  there  are  a  few  vacancies  made  and  we  have  an  apprentice 
system.  I  tliink  there  is  about  fifty-some-odd  apprentices,  and  they 
are  indentured  by  the  State  and  the  union.  I  know  you  are  inter- 
ested in  these  things  that  come  out.  They  are  indentured  by  the 
State  and  the  union  to  the  producers,  an  agreement  with  the  producers. 
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There  is  a  certain  class  of  work  that  they  do  for  certain  times.  I 
heard  you  ask  that  apprentice,  "Does  the  union  do  so?"  That  is  an 
agreement  between  the  union  and  the  producers  and  the  State  ap- 
prentice committee.  And  that  is  all  for  the  boys'  good.  In  other 
words,  we  mean  that  when  a  boy  goes  in  to  learn  our  painting  trade, 
wlien  he  has  served  4  years,  he  doesn't  have  to  go  around  and  bring 
whisky  to  the  boss  to  hold  his  job.  He  can  tell  the  boss  to  go  straight 
up,  because  he  is  a  good  mechanic,  and  if  that  boss  don't  use  him 
another  one  will,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  people  we  want. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  study  which  the  joint  committee  is  making, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  study  which  this  particular  subcommittee  is 
making  this  siunmer,  we  are  going  to  give  consideration  to  the  systems 
used  by  the  unions  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  workers. 
Some  union  practices  are  unrighteous;  they  are  not  fair  to  the  men 
who  work.  We  don't  want  to  make  any  union  take  in  any  more  mem- 
bers than  can  earn  a  decent  living,  but  we  do  want  to  insure  fair 
treatment  to  the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  of  union  members. 

Mr.  SoRRELL,.  Now,  Mr.  McCann,  1  spoke  about  sons  of  members. 
The  boy  that  was  on  the  stand  was  not  the  son  of  a  member.  I  don't 
think,  but  naturally  the  sons  of  members,  they  just  naturally  get 
first  choice.  Don't  think  that  you  can  send  somebody  out  here  from 
Pennsylvania  or  wherever  you  live  and  say,  "Herb,  give  him  a  card 
in  your  union,"  because  it  ain't  done  that  way,  because  some  guy 
says,  "Look,  my  son  has  been  waiting  so  long  for  a  chance,  and  he 
comes  first.''  So  we  are  working  that  way,  too.  I  mean.  1  am  not 
trying  to  picture  us  as  being  holy. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  going  to  get  you  mixed  up  there. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  We  are  prejudiced.  We  work  for  our  people  and  if 
you  belong  to  my  union  I  am  looking  out  for  your  interests  and  your 
son's  interest. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  do  feel,  though,  that  you  are  trying  to  give  an 
honest  answer  to  our  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  adjourn 
or  continue  with  Mr.  Sorrell's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  How  long  are  you  going  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Everybody  asks  me  how  long  will  it  take.  I  couldn't 
tell  you.  I  thought  1  had  about  10  minutes  talk  for  you  and  then 
I  would  be  done,  but  here  is  a  multitude  of  things  I  haven't  told  you 
yet.  There  is  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know.  I  get  off,  I  try  to  ex- 
plain these  little  things,  the  apprentices,  I  think  you  should  know 
that.  I  think  you  should  know  that  that  member  that  was  on  the 
stand  didn't  know  how  much  it  cost  him  for  an  initiation  fee  because 
he  paid  permit  dues,  that  is,  until  he  paid  25  of  them,  and  he  didn't 
pay  it  out  of  the  first  week  he  got  work.  The  first  week  he  paid  a  dol- 
lar, and  he  went  along  and  paid  up  his  dues  until  he  became  a  mem- 
ber and  he  didn't  know  what  he  paid.  I  had  to  more  or  less  coach 
him  to  say  that  he  paid  25  before  he  started  paying  full  dues. 

Mr.  KiiARNS.  Why  don't  you  take  about  20  minutes  more  and  see 
what  you  can  do,  Mr.  Sorrell  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  expect  I  am  very  boring. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Continue  as  much  as  you  can  finish  this  evening  and 
then  we  will  go  over. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  the  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  things  are  not  O.  K.  right  at  the  top,  either  in  the  top  leadership 
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of  the  lATSE  or  the  top  management  of  the  studios.  It  is  a  little  bit 
discouraging,  because  the  president  of  an  international  union  appoints 
somebody  to  come  in  here  and  run  labor  in  this  industry, 

Mr,  Ej:arns.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  men  here  ^ 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Xo ;  he  is  appointed.  He  is  brought  from  some  other 
State.  He  comes  in  here  and  runs  the  show,  and  the  producers,  I  know 
he  says  the  producers  agree  with  him.  Why  not  ?  He  is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  men.     He  is  responsible  to  the  man  who  appoints  him. 

There  is  nothing  the  men  can  do  about  that.  If  they  get  together, 
they  take  over  their  local. 

You  have  just  seen  on  this  stand  three  business  agents  from  the 
machinists'  organization.  D.  T.  Wayne  was  business  agent  for  several 
years.  He  almost  got  beat  the  year  before.  The  next  year  he  says, 
''Herb,  it  is  too  tough.  I  am  giving  it  up ;  it  is  too  hard."  You  have 
to  work  too  hard  in  one  of  those  elected  positions,  and  you  were  elected,, 
and  you  probably  know  it  is  not  all  what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  It  was. 
so  tough  that  he  didn't  run. 

Jack  Stehr.  Jack  Stehr  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  he  had  compe^ 
tition.  Jack  Stehr  testified  from  this  same  stand  that  I  am  on,  and 
Jack  Stehr  is  a  good  guy.  He  did  the  best  he  could.  He  didn't  do 
enough.  They  kicked  him  out,  and  they  put  Carl  Rex  in  there,  and 
Carl  Rex  is  in  now.  God  knows  whether  he  will  be  in  next  time  or  not. 
But  when  you  take  a  union  job,  you  take  it  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
particular  local  union,  and  the  conference  elects  its  business  agent. 
Certainly  we  have  international  people  that  we  confer  with,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  don't  run  the  show.  But  the  lATSE,  they  have  an 
international  man  right  here.  That  is  the  way  the  thing  was  set  up, 
without  reference  to  the  members.  You  have  a  dictator — I  promised 
not  to  say  that.  He  was  appointed,  and  the  next  comes  along  he 
appoints  one,  and  he  does  as  he  is  told  from  the  top.  He  don't  have  to 
answer  to  the  men. 

Local  44,  the  prop  makers'  union,  you  know,  you  have  heard  that 
name  before,  because  of  all  the  jurisdictions,  ancl  I  am  not  just  talking 
for  labor,  but  talking  now  for  management — Mannix,  Casey,  Kahane 
say  the  same  thing — that  really  most  of  their  trouble  is  in  44.  The 
man  who  is  the  business  representative  of  44  came  out  here  from  Chi- 
cago to  work  and  collect  the  2  percent  levy  that  the  lATSE  was  then 
charging  their  members,  the  2  percent  rake-off.  The  men  that  insti- 
gated that  2  percent,  they  are  not  in  the  picture  any  more,  but  the  guy 
that  they  brought  out  here  is  still  in  the  picture. 

Now,  one  guy  gets  kicked  out,  and  they  manipulate  the  thing.  As 
long  as  they  check  off  the  men  and  handle  the  funds,  he  can  stay  in. 
For  years  the  lATSE  didn't  have  any  meetings  at  all. 

During  the  revolution  of  1939  they  had  to  create  some  meetings. 
When  the  prop  makers  got  a  meeting,  as  has  been  testified  to  here,  and 
decided  that  they  didn't  w^ant  any  part  of  this  business,  that  it  was 
not  to  their  liking,  what  happened  ?  The  international  takes  over,  got 
a  man  right  here  on  the  spot.  The  business  agents  come  up  for  elec- 
tion, and  the  people  don't  like  him,  they  proved  they  didn't  like  him  by 
not  even  voting  to  make  him  a  delegate  to  the  international  conven- 
tion, he  can't  even  win  that,  but  he  is  business  agent,  and  they  don't 
have  elections,  there  is  no  way  you  can  displace  him.  The  only  way 
you  can  displace  him  is  to  tell  the  international  to  fire  him,  and  the 
international  don't  fire  him. 
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Probably  he  is  there  at  their  instigation,  and  they  maintain  him 
there,  and  there  is  trouble.  You  leave  it  to  the  workers  as  a  whole  in 
the  whole  motion-picture  industry  and  give  them  a  few  facts  at  the 
meetings  so  they  understand,  you  won't  have  any  trouble.  Labor  all 
works  to  one  end,  that  is  to  making  a  better  living,  and  when  they  get 
to  that  point  where  they  can't  advance  in  the  jobs  they  are  doing  they 
should  get  out  and  advance  independently. 

Now,  you  understand  and  you  can  draw  it  from  testimony,  they 
have  a  meeting  of  4-1,  and  thej^  have  the  meeting  to  tell  the  people 
that  their  dues  have  been  raised  or  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a  $10 
assessment  to  provide  for  goon  squads  or  protection  or  something 
against  those  awful  sti'ikers.  They  are  told  to  vote  on  it.  How  can 
you  have  labor  peace  in  a  situation  like  that  ?  And  if  you  say  anything 
about  it,  they  sav  you  are  not  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  vou  are  running  down 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  an  A.  F.  of  L.  question.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  bad  labor  practice,  and  I  think  you  can't  have  any  harmony  in 
the  studios  as  long  as  that  kind  of  a  business  prevails.    , 

Now,  if  I  can't  win  an  election,  I  don't  want  to  represent  my  people. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  this  job  a  lot  of  times,  because  it  is  no  cinch.  It  is  a  terrible  job. 
It  isn't  a  few  hours  a  day,  it  is  day  and  night  and  night  and  day,  and 
the  more  you  do  the  more  they  expect  you  to  do.  and  I  have  tried  to 
get  out,  but  it  seems  that  when  3^ou  get  embroiled  in  such  a  thing 
somebody  is  always  trying  to  say  that  they  kicked  you,  and  I  don't 
like  to  be  kicked  out  of  anything.    I  like  to  kick  back. 

The  situation  is  such  at  the  present  time  that  it  is  going  to  take 
legislation,  I  believe  it  is  going  to  take  legislation  to  clean  it  up,  and 
that  is  why  I  appreciate  that  you  fellows  are  here  trying  to  get  a  true 
picture. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  What  do  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation? 

Mr.  SoRKELL.  Don't  ask  me  now.  I  would  rather  tell  you  tomorrow. 
I  can  make  some  suggestions.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  on  this 
thing. 

Mr.  McCann".  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  Mr.  Sorrell, 
that  when  the  A.  F.  of  L.  international  officers  came  before  our  com- 
mittee, they  did  not  make  a  single  suggestion  for  constructive  legis- 
lation. They  only  asked  that  Congress  leave  the  Wagner  Act  as  it 
was  and  let  the  unions  alone.  Now,  if  you  have  some  .suggestions, 
we  would  like  to  hear  them  and  take  them  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Sorrp:ll.  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  suggestions,  but  the  first 
thing  it  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  principle  that  there  must  be  hon- 
esty on  both  sides.  Now,  the  first  contract  that  I  ever  made  was  in 
1937,  and  I  tell  you  now  that  the  producers  kicked  their  best  ball  at 
me,  and  that  was  Pat  Casey,  and  maybe  his  face  will  get  a  little  red, 
but  we  were  on  strike,  and  we  nuide  an  agreement  where  they  would 
eliminate  all  the 

Mr.  McCann.  Unpronounceables.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  They  would  eliminate  all  of  them  and  take  our  people 
back  in.  And  I  went  in  on  July  1  and  saw  Pat  Case}",  and  they  hadn't 
eliminated  them,  and  I  said,  "You  know  with  the  committee,  we  never 
go  alone  for  anything,  I  took  the  committee  in." 
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And  he  said,  "Yon  boys  have  won  a  nice  97  percent  victory.  You 
should  absorb  these  few  nnpronounceables  and  you  go  happily  along- 
your  way  together." 

Well,  it  was  quite  a  blow  to  me,  because  I  thought  they  meant  what 
they  .said,  and  I  said  to  Pat,  "97  percent  victory?  Well,  I  am  sorry. 
We  will  go  out  and  win  the  other  3  percent,  and  I  will  be  back  to  see 
you." 

Then  Pat  says,  "Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.  Don't  do  anything 
now.    See  me  by  11  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Well,  I  didn't  know  him  very  well,  but  he  struck  me  as  a  pretty  fair 
guy.  Eleven  o'clock  came  and  they  had  cleaned  up  everything  except 
Warner  Bros.,  they  had  to  leave  a  test,  so  I  went  over  and  convinced 
the  manager  of  Warner  Bros,  to  take  the  people  out,  and  he  sent  the 
undesirables  out,  and  then  a  few  days  later  he  ran  them  back  in  at 
noon  time.  We  pulled  a  strike.  We  walked  our  people  out  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  told  them  that  I  would  be  waiting  on  the  phone 
if  anybody  thought  it  was  not  definite  they  could  call  me,  and  that 
happened. 

Well,  we  did  a  nice  job.  They  walked  all  the  way  around  the  lot 
and  parade  their  way,  and,  of  course,  they  had  all  the  policemen 
following  them,  and  so  forth,  and  they  didn't  get  out  of  the  gate  until 
Pat  Casey  was  on  one  ])hone  and  Joe  Gilford  was  on  another  one  to 
get  them  back  in.  I  said,  "You  got  a  new  shift  coming  on  in  3  or  4 
hours,  we  won't  call  them  back  right  now"  because  everjrthing  was 
stopped,  the  boys  were  across  the  street  drinking  beer  and  getting 
high.  I  said,  "You  are  docking  them  for  the  time."  I  said,  "Then 
dock  them  from  now  on  because  they  will  be  back  tomorrow."  So  they 
agreed  to  that  and  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  boys  to  go  back. 
They  sent  the  undesireables  out,  and  I  called  them  there  at  the  desig- 
nated place  where  they  sold  beer,  and  they  didn't  want  to  go  in.  So 
I  sent  a  couple  of  the  most  aggressive  ones  in  to  see  that  the  undesirables 
were  gone.  I  said,  "Clean  out  the  place,  don't  leave  anything,  clean 
it  out  so  they  don't  go  back,  and  if  you  need  to  fumigate  it,  it  is 
all  right.''  They  took  me  at  my  word,  they  took  the  fellows'  tools 
out  and  put  them  in  the  incinerator. 

We  cleaned  up  that  situation,  then  Pat  and  I  sat  down  and  we  made 
an  agreement.  Then  it  came  out  to  the  attornej's  and  when  they  got 
through  Pat  and  I  didn't  know  that.  I  said  to  Pat,  "Look,  please  let 
us  have  an  agreement  which  a  third-grade  student  can  understand, 
because  I  am  no  lawyer  and  that  is  beyond  my  mentality  to  work  out 
that  plan,  and  let's  write  it."  So  we  wrote  it,  and  you  can  check  it, 
it  is  two  or  three  pages,  the  best  agreement  we  ever  had,  absolutely 
nothing  happened  under  it,  no  trouble  whatever,  and  there  was  good 
faith,  and  we  could  have  good  faith  with  the  people  who  represent 
the  producers  here  if  we  didn't  have  the  external  influence  in.  That 
influence  is  bad. 

Now,  of  course,  I  speak  of  this  because  I  think  that  it  has  to  do 
with  your  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think  a  man  should 
get  or  take,  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  a  job  that  the  workers  that 
pay  the  dues  in  the  union  don't  have  control  over  the  men.  That  is 
No.  1. 

You  have  noticed  here  that  the  teamsters  have  been  brought  into 
this.     The  teamsters  are  chiseling  on  the  legitimate — I  call  them 
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legitimate,  my  A.  F.  of  L.  friends  say  they  are  not,  because  they  had 
some  trouble  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  were  not  legitimate  machinists, 
but  I  mean  legitimate  machinists,  I  mean  the  men  who  do  the  jobs. 
The  teamsters  went  along  with  the  former  president  of  the  lATSE 
all  the  way.  If  you  want  me  to,  I  can  elaborate  on  it,  if  you  don't  I 
will  pass  it  up. 

Mr.  McCann.  Pass  it  up. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  And  they  go  along  in  this  way,  they  go  along  to  the 
extent  that  when  the  teamsters  made  a  vote  not  to  drive  the  replace- 
ments through  our  lines,  they  were  told  by  the  at  that  time  appointed 
representative,  "If  you  don't  do  it,  we  will  bring  in  somebody  that 
will,"  and  they  bring  in  somebody  that  will,  and  the  boys  come  to  me 
and  say,  "Herb,  what  am  I  going  to  do  now?  They  will  take  my  card 
away  from  me,  and  what  can  I  tell  them?" 

I  say,  "I  know  what  you  fellows  mean.  Well,  go  on,  take  your 
trucks  and  drive  them  through.  If  you  don't,  somebody  else  will. 
Those  were  abuses  that  we  can't  heal,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  that  under  the  present  situation." 

What  happens  ?  This  teamsters'  representative  is  now  working  for 
the  Fox  West  Coast  Theaters  at  a  salary  that  is  fabulous,  I  think,  for 
the  kind  of  a  guy  he  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  SoRREix.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes ;  go  into  it. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Joe  Tuohy,  and  he  has  been  spoken  of  in  this  hearing. 
Of  course,  you  will  be  told  that  he  has  excellent  qualities  or  something 
or  other.  Anybody  can  have  excellent  qualities  that  does  what  the 
producer  wants  him  to.  I  could  have  the  producers  eating  out  of  my 
hand  if  I  would  do  what  they  want  me  to.  My  international  president 
came  here  in  1940,  and  at  that  time  I  was  getting  $75  a  week  and  it 
wasn't  very  much,  because  a  business  agent  has  to  spend  a  lot  of  money, 
and  he  said,  he  had  the  executive  board  with  him,  and  he  said,  "We 
have  to  appoint  an  organizer  and  we  want  to  get  a  good  man  for  the 
job,  and  that  is  you.   Do  you  want  it  ?" 

I  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "Wliy  ?  It  pays  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  more  than  you 
are  getting." 

I  said,  "I  know,  boss"  and  my  international  president  and  I  are 
on  good  terms,  he  is  a  real  guy. 

I  said,  "I  know,  boss,  but  I  don't  want  the  job,  for  this  reason,  I  am 
more  contented  to  work  freely  as  I  am,  and  not  to  have  you  tell  me  what 
I  have  to  do,  and  as  long  as  I  satisfy  51  percent  of  the  people  that  vote 
for  me  I  am  a  free  agent,  and  if  I  went  to  work  for  you  at  the  extra 
hundred  dollars,  I  would  soon  be  where  I  had  to  do  this  or  that,  and 
if  I  didn't  want  to  I  would  be  out  of  a  job  altogether,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  happy.     I  am  quite  happy  the  way  I  am.     Let's  leave  it  that  way." 

Now,  he  has  given  me  powers  to  act  for  him  personally  right  down 
the  line,  and  I  don't  expect  a  nickel  from  him.  My  whole  allegiance 
is  to  the  people  that  work,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  way  a  union 
should  be  run. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  still  working  for  $75  a  week.  I  don't  mean 
that.  I  haven't  drawn  one  cent,  neither  in  salary  nor  expenses,  since 
the  boys  went  on  the  picket  line  on  the  26th  of  September.    I  am  getting 
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tired  of  it.  I  would  like  to  settle.  I  would  do  a  lot  of  things  to  get  it 
settled.    It  is  my  bread  and  butter,  the  same  as  theirs. 

I  think  every  union  man  shouldn't  get  any  more  than  the  people 
he  represents.    In  other  words,  he  should  take  it  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Sorrell,  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  finished.  I  am 
going  to  adjourn  at  this  time  with  one  request  from  you,  and  we  re- 
convene at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  9 :  25  I  am  going  to  do  what  we  do  in  the  House,  we  give  you  a 
5-minute  rule.  You  will  absolutely  terminate  your  testimony  here  at 
9 :  30.  I  will  extend  you  another  half-hour.  I  think  you  have  very 
valuable  testimony,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr,  Sorr1':ll.  If  I  am  talking  too  long,  you  can  cut  me  off. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No.    I  want  you  to  take  a  half  hour  tomorrow  morning. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:  30  oclock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled 
matter  was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  August  29, 19-iT.) 
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FRIDAY,   AUGUST   29,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  or  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  324:,  United  States  Post 
Office  Buildino-  and  Courthouse,  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  for  just 
a  moment.  Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
counsel  for  the  lATSE  informed  me  that  I  had  made  an  error  in 
referring  to  the  make-up  groups  which  are  to  appear  before  us.  I 
can't  find  the  place  in  the  record;  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that  I  was  anticipating  testimony  which  I  have  been  told  will 
be  presented  to  the  committee,  and  that  I  desire  that  the  record 
should  be  modified  to  so  state.  So  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  record 
indicating  that  I  have  prejudged  the  facts  or  issues. 

Does  that  satisfy  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr,  ]McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  these  hearings  we 
have  tried  not  to  do  any  single  thing  which  is  unfair  to  the  various 
groups  present.  I  will  appreciate  having  my  attention  called  to  the 
slightest  deviation  from  that  course.  In  asking  questions  and  com- 
menting on  the  testimony  it  is  very  easy  to  say  something  which  may 
not  be  exactly  accurate. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HERBEET  K.  SORRELL— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  You  may" proceed,  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  I  understand  I  am  to  get  25  minutes,  or  30 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  around  there.  You  just  start  in  and  let  me  be 
the  judge.    I  will  give  you  a  5-minute  rap. 

Mr.  Sorrell,  O,  K, 

Mr,  Kearns.  A  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Now,  there  is  a  thing  or  two  that  some  of  our  people 
think  that  maybe  I  should  clear  up. 

One  is  that  the  initiation  fee  to  local  644: — that  is  the  one  I  repre- 
sent— is  $500.  But  we  don't  get  any  initiation  fee.  because  we  absorb 
the  already  union  painters,  from  the  downtown  union. 
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And  as  the  places  are  made,  we  accept  their  clearance  cards  without 
a  cent,  so  they  pay  $30  or  whatever  it  is  in  other  cities.  If  you  come 
to  join  my  union,  Ave  tell  you  it  is  $500,  but  we  don't  even  accept  the 
$500.  We  send  you  to  the  district  council  where  you  join  for  $25  or 
$30.  If  you  prove  to  be  a  good  painter,  you  work  on  a  permit,  and 
then  you  are  absorbed  in  the  union. 

So  we  actually  don't  get  $500,  except  where  you  are  an  extremely 
good  artist.  Now,  we  have  artists  come  from  Switzerland  and  France 
and  other  places,  some  don't  talk  English,  and  so  forth,  and  we  put 
them  to  work  on  a  permit  fee,  and  if  they  can  cut  the  mustard,  their 
permit  fee  gradually  accumulates  to  the  $500,  which  is  their  initiation 
fee,  and  then  they  begin  to  vote  as  members  of  the  union. 

I  wanted  to  get  that  clear,  because  we  are  anxious  to  get  those  kind 
of  people.  The  better  artists  we  can  get,  the  more  work  it  makes  for 
the  mediocre  artists  who  follow  them.  We  are  not  anxious  to  get  an 
artist  who  proves  to  be  a  flop  and  nobody  wants  him  and  he  is  a  drag 
on  our  hands.     Try  to  get  that  clear. 

Also  there  will  probably  come  up  some  of  the  fines  and  assessments 
in  our  union.  I  testified  that  when  we  saw  this  coming,  the  boys 
voted  a  dollar  a  week  assessment  to  go  into  a  defense  fund. 

When  the  lock-out  came,  those  who  worked  paid  from  $30  to  $60 
a  week  for  the  privilege  of  working,  and  that  money  in  turn  we  used 
for  relief  of  those  who  were  not  working. 

Now,  our  books  are  open,  if  j^ou  would  like  to  see  them.  We  do 
everything  aboveboarcl. 

We  had  a  few  weak  members  who  went  back  to  work,  and  they  were 
tried  in  due  process  as  is  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  they  were 
fined  approximatel}^  2  years'  wages.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  was 
an  ordinary  painter,  journeyman  painter,  pretty  good  man,  he  would 
be  fined  $12,000.  If  he  was  a  foreman  or  in  the  higher  category,  he 
was  fined  $20,000. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  would  he  ever  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  We  didn't  want  him  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  did  you  levy  it  for  then  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wliat  did  you  levy  it  for  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Well,  we  levied  it  so  that — let  me  explain.  We  had 
a  strike  in  1937.  Pat  Casey  can  verify  this.  We  had  in  that  strike 
about  a  dozen  men  who  went  back  to  work,  maj'be  a  few  more.  We 
fined  those  people  the  terrific  sum  at  that  time  of  all  the  wages  that 
they  made  during  the  strike,  phis  $100.  plus  $5  a  day  for  the  days  they 
didn't  paint.  It  came  to  a  matter  of — I  can't  give  you  the  exact 
amount  now,  probably  $700  to  $1,000  apiece.    That  was  a  6-week  strike. 

We  fined  these  men  and  we  didn't  want  them  to  pay  the  fines,  1 
think  the  producers  paid  the  fine.  They  did  it  in  a  very  subtle  way. 
They  let  the  men  get  the  monej'  from  the  credit  union,  and  some  of 
them  brought  the  money  up  to  the  office  and  some  of  them  brought 
the  money  up  to  Pat  Casey's  office. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  did  you  ever  make  a  deal  like  that  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  To  get  the  producers  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  We  didn't  make  the  deal. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  ? 
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Mr.  SoRKELL.  No,  sir.  We  made  the  men  pay  it,  but  the  producers 
had  the  man  go  to  the  credit  union  and  get  the  money. 

Now,  if  I  get  one  of  those  guys  on  this  stand  here,  I  am  going  to 
find  out  under  oath  whether  he  actually  paid  that  money  or  whether 
the  producers  paid  it,  because  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out.  We 
got  the  money  and  we  had  them,  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  not  natural  that  a  fellow  working  for  the  salary 
you  get  could  ever  'paj  that  fine. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  they  were  restored  then  because  they  paid 
the  fine  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELi..  They  paid  the  fine  and  we  had  to  take  them.  There 
wasn't  anything  we*  could  do  but  that.  We  made  the  penalty,  they 
paid  it,  and  we  took  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  not  sure  the  average  fellow  working  would  be 
able  to  pay  a  fine  like  that.  If  I  had  to  pay  a  fine  like  that  I  would  be 
out  of  luck. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  would,  too,  but  let  me  make  this  clear :  If  anyone 
had  told  me  that  I  could  have  gone  without  work  or  without  pay  for 
a  period  of  11  months,  when  this  thing  started,  I  think  I  would  have 
died  right  there,  but  I  am  still  here.  I  am  still  here  and  I  am  still 
going. 

The  reason  for  that  is  because  my  credit  is  good.  Now,  these  fellows 
have  credit,  too. 

Now,  we  had  a  couple  of  men  go  back  to  work  who  were  in  the  higher 
category.  They  called  me  and  they  said,  'T  know  we  are  stuck,  but 
what  is  our  fine  going  to  be?" 

I  said,  "I  have  no  way  of  telling  you.  I  appear  as  a  prosecutor 
before  the  jury,  and  they  don't  tell  me  what  it  is  until  they  bring  it 
up  at  a  meeting."  They  bring  it  up  at  the  meeting  and  they  recom- 
mend a  fine  of  so  much. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  No. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  You  don't  levy  the  fine  personally  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  No  ;  because  I  would  levy  it  so  high — $20,000 — 1  would 
make  it  $200,000. 

They  levied  the  fine ;  that  is,  they  bring  it  up  and  it  has  to  be  voted 
on  at  a  special  called  meeting  of  the  union.  In  this  case  I  was  told — 
these  two  high-priced  men  went  back  to  work. 

Understand,  we  have  good  men  in  our  union.  These  men,  I  think, 
draw  between  $40,000  and  $80,000  per  year.  They  thought  their  fine 
would  be  terrifically  high.  But  they  asked  me,  "Look,  we  have  always 
been  friends.  I  know  that  you  won't  do  me  any  more  harm  than  the 
other.  I  mean  to  post  the  fine,  no  matter  what  it  is,  within  the  30-day 
period  that  is  prescribed." 

They  said,  "Our  attorneys  have  advised  us  to  post  the  fine,  no 
matter  what  it  is.  And,  of  course,  we  will  take  an  appeal."  They  can 
appeal  to  the  general  executive  board,  to  the  international  president. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  our  international  president — he  don't  like 
people  who  return  to  work  any  better  than  I  do.  And  I  don't  think 
they  will  win  anything  on  that  appeal. 

However,  after  they  have  gone  through  all  these  cases,  they  can 
then  go  on  to  court,  if  they  want  to.    I  want  to  explain  this  so  you 
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will  understand  the  methods,  because  unions  f^et  accused  of  doing  out- 
rageous things  which  are  not  outrageous  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it. 

I  have  borrowed  $14,500  myself  since  this  thing  started.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  worth  that  much.  I  didn't  know  my  name  was  worth  that 
much. 

In.  the  1945  strike,  I  borrowed  a  lot  of  money,  too.  I  had  some 
little  houses  over  in  Burbank.  I  sold  them.  They  have  since  been 
sold  for  almost  five  times  what  I  got  for  them.  I  sold  them,  as  a 
matter  of  pressure.  I  tell  you  these  things  so  that  we  make  ourselves 
clear.     Understand  ? 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  that  I  didn't  men- 
tion yesterday.  There  was  a  proposition  by  which  the  actors  featured 
a  way — arbitration  machinery  should  be  drawn.  Maybe  it  was  testi- 
fied here  we  more  or  less  threw  a  monkey  wrench  in  that.  We  said, 
"We  don't  think  these  international  presidents — let's  get  the  majority 
of  the  locals  to  ratify  this,  because  we  don't  think  the  international 
presidents  will  do  it." 

The  lA  threw  up  their  hands  and  said,  "That  is  it,''  and  so  forth. 

So  we  said,  "We  don't  mean  to  tlirow  a  monkey  wrench  in  it.  Any 
way  you  want,  we  will  go  with  you." 

We  carried  along  with  this  arbitration  plan,  and  then  there  came 
the  question  of  an  arbitrator.  We  submitted  the  names  of  some  12 
or  15  people.  Mr.  Brewer  submitted  the  names  of  four  people,  as 
I  remember. 

When  we  came  back  to  our  next  session  there  was  four  people  that 
Mr.  Brewer — that  was  acceptable  to  ]Mr.  Brewer.  We  wasn't  going 
to  let  that  hang  it  up,  because  anybody — I  didn't  care  even  if  the  em- 
ployer had  to  arbitrate,  if  he  was  honest.  There  was  one  name  that 
Mr.  Brewer  submitted,  Joe  Keenan.  He  was  still  acceptable.  We 
accepted  him. 

We  did  everything  within  our  power.  We  accepted  their  proposals 
for  arbitrator.  We  did  everything  within  our  power  to  consummate 
this. 

It  blew  up  when  Maurice  Hutcheson  met  with  Dick  Walsh,  and  we 
never  had  any  more  meetings.  We  only  have  the  reports  that  Maurice 
gave  us,  and  some  say  it  is  not  right. 

I  would  like  to  have  had  Maurice  Hutcheson  on  here  to  testify  under 
oath.     But  that  disappeared  in  thin  air. 

Now,  you  said  yesterday  you  wanted  some  suggestions  for 
legislation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  gave  one  or  two,  I  think. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Well,  if  I  gave  one,  I  didn't  know  it.  But  I  will  give 
you  some  now,  and,  of  course,  I  will  be  in  Dutch.  I  always  get  in 
JDutch  for  saying  what  I  think.  But  I  think  that  one  of  the  points — 
and  you  will  have  to  put  the  words  to  it — I  mean,  I  will  just  give  you 
the  suggestion — is  that  labor  leaders  should  not  be  in  business  where 
they  derive  as  much  or  more  money  from  the  business  as  they  do  from 
representing  labor.     They  should  quit  one  or  the  other. 

My  reason :  It  is  because  there  is  so  much  pay-off  that  they  charge 
their  income  tax  up  to  the  business,  and  so  forth,  and  they  finagle. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  would  make  that  mandatory,  then  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  would  make  it  mandatory  that  a  business  agent  not 
get  any  more  money  from  any  other  source  than  what  his  wages  is, 
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because  the  average  business  agent — I  don't  mean  just  business  agents, 
I  mean  union  representatives. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean  all  the  way  up  the  line  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL,  All  the  way  up  the  line,  because  the  average  union 
representative  earns  a  lot  of  dough,  but  he  don't  get  much.  He  is 
like  you  legislators.  You  don't  get  enough  money  for  what  you  do, 
so  too  many  of  you  connive  to  get  a  little  on  the  side;  you  have  to 
keep  in  business.  With  a  labor  leader  it  is  not  necessary.  If  he  is 
a  good  guy  and  he  can  get  money  from  the  employer  for  his  constitu- 
ents or  his  people,  then  he  should  go  and  explain,  "Look,  the  law  don't 
allow  me  to  get  any  dough  from  any  place  else.  I  want  more  money." 
That  is  up  to  him. 

I  don't  care  if  he  is  a  good  man  and  he  is  worth  $1,000,000  a  year, 
give  him  $1,000,000  a  year.  Give  it  to  him  out  of  the  union ;  don't 
let  him  work  for  two  bosses. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean,  we  get  better  leaders  in  the  union  if  they 
represent  the  union  alone  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  At  least  you  get  rid  of  the  phonies,  you  understand. 
That  is  a  verv  important  thing.     Think  it  over. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  things  that  interest  me. 
Mr.  Sorrell's  testimony  seems  to  indicate  there  are  labor  leaders  receiv- 
ing money  from  industry  and  therefore  sell  out  their  own  people. 
That  is  one  thought  I  get. 

And  the  second  thought  is  that  there  are  labor  leaders  who  get  into 
some  other  line  of  business  from  which  they  derive  an  income  which 
perhaps  makes  them  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  members. 

Now,  did  I  get  both  of  those  suggestions  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Let  me  explain.  If  he  gets  so  much  money  from  the 
other  business  that  he  gets  indifferent  to  his  business,  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  him.     We  will  get  rid  of  him. 

But  if  he  gets  that  dough  from  other  business  through  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  labor  leader,  he  won't  get  indifferent.  Then  the  law  should  get 
rid  of  it.    Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  cleared  up  in  my 
owm  mind.     I  don't  get  your  distinction. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Look,  you  are  going  to  run  me  over  my  30  minutes.. 
I  am  going  to  get  run  out  of  here. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  don't  mean  to  do  that.  I  want  you  to  clarify  what 
kind  of  law  you  want.  You  want  a  law  which  will  restrict  the  earnings 
of  labor  leaders,  if  the  source  of  that  income  is  what  ?  What  source 
of  income  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  don't  care  what  the  source  is,  if  he  gets  as  much  from 
outside  interests  as  he  gets  from  his  own  union,  he  shouldn't  be  work- 
ing at  it.  He  should  get  out  of  business  or  he  should  get  out  of  the 
union  job. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  can't  that  way  restrict  a  man  from  making  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Let  him  make  investments.  When  the  investments  get 
to  paying  off,  he  has  no  business  representing  union  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Of  course,  investments,  if  you  slip — I  could  give  you 
examples.  I  don't  need  to  be  in  debt.  I  could  be  fixed  pretty  nice^ 
and  I  could  go  in  business.    I  could  get  the  business  and  it  might  pros- 
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per,  but  who  starts  the  business?  If  the  business  is  good  enough,  I 
should  get  out  and  not  represent  hibor.  In  other  words,  I  don't  want 
the  companies  giving  me  money  to  start  business,  so  I  can  become  a 
stooge  for  the  companj?^  and  forget  about  the  people  I  represent. 

There  is  another  thing,  I  think  that  you  should  pass  legislation  that 
prohibits  unions  and  employers  from  hiring  policemen  and  goons  and 
so-called  bodyguards.  If  a  guy  ain't  big  enough  to  go  without  a  body- 
guard, he  shouldn't  be  a  business  agent.  He  should  retire.  If  he  needs 
a  bodyguard,  he  should  retire. 

If  an  organization  is  on  the  square,  they  will  hire  policemen  to  take 
care  of  their  properties  and  not  hire  whole  police  forces — and  some 
of  the  producers  have  in  this  recent  trouble.  They  have  hired  every 
policeman  in  the  city — not  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  but  in  the  city 
of  Culver  City.  They  hired,  M-G-M  hired  eveiy  policeman  there; 
didn't  miss  a  one. 

They  didn't  look  after  M-G-M  property.  They  were  out  looking 
after  cracking  our  heads.  It  is  a  jurisdictional  strike,  but  the  em- 
ployer, he  has  the  police  in  his  hands.  He  corrupts  the  courts  and 
the  police  department  and  everything  else. 

Now.  on  the  stand  in  Burbank,  when  I  was  being  tried  there,  we 
brought  policeman  after  policeman  in  who  earned  more  from  Warner 
Bros,  in  a  few  months  than  they  earned  the  whole  year  while  they 
was  on  the  pay  roll  of  Burbank.  Those  are  in  the  records.  I  can 
give  you  affidavits  for  them.     I  am  not  talking  out  of  my  head. 

There  should  be  a  law  against  that.  You  can't  make  a  law  against 
imions  and  not  make  it  against  the  employers.  The  employers 
should — and  there  should  be  penalties,  long  terms,  long  jail  sentence-s 
for  employers  who  are  caught  giving  gratuities  to  labor  leaders.  Just 
the  same  as  there  should  be  penalties  for  the  labor  leaders  that  accept 
that  gratuity.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  counsel  for  the 
companies  has  asked  me  to  note  Mr.  Sorrell  has  made  a  lot  of  hearsay 
statements  with  respect  to  the  police  department.  I  am  going  to  ask 
if  he  has  any  definite  proof  from  records  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  you  in  affidavits  and  I  will  get 
the  records  from  the — I  think  my  attorneys  can  get  the  records  from 
the  court.  Esterman,  can  you  get  the  records  of  Lannigan  and  those 
people  who  testified  ?  We  will  bring  them  in  here  and  get  them  here. 
I  will  bring  you  the  records  and  I  will  bring  you  the  names  of  between 
200  and  300  mostly  police  officers  that  received  their  money  in  cash 
from  M-G-M,  and  you  can  put  them  on  the  stand  and  let  them  tell 
you  on  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  settled.  The  records  will  be  brought. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  There  is  many  ways  that  pay-offs  can  be  made,  any- 
ways. For  instance,  I  had  a  proposition  offered  to  me  one  time,  and 
Pat  can  verify  this.  We  came  to  an  agreement.  The  producers  were 
going  at  that  time  to  give  me  only  10  percent.  I  was  asking  for  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Kj:arns.  That  is  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  That  is  right,  an  increase.  We  compromised  on  a 
15  percent,  but  we  classified  our  people  so  it  was  a  fair  deal  for  me 
and  it  was  a  fair  deal  to  the  producer,  and  the  deal  was  made. 
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But  ill  between,  and  Pat  wasn't  there,  the  guy  ordered  Pat  out  of 
the  office.  He  said,  "Look,  you  know  we  can't  give  your  people  so 
much  raise  all  at  once.  It  makes  my  people  dissatisfied,  and  so  forth. 
We  will  give  you  retroactive  pay  covering  the  time  you  were  on 
strike."     This  was  the  1937  strike." 

I  said,  "How  can  you  do  it  ?  Everybody  will  say  'I  didn't  have  these 
people  working.'  " 

He  says,  "The  producers  have  got  a  lot  of  jack.  We  will  make  a 
jack  pot  and  we  will  hand  it  to  you,  and  we  will  give  j^ou  this  money 
so  that  you  can  jiay  the  people  the  10  percent  for  the  time  they  were 
on  strike." 

I  says,  "It  don't  sound  good  to  me." 

He  says,  "You  know,  I  will  call  in  Pat  here  and  I  will  show  you 
that  that  can  be  done."  Pat  was  called  in.  The  proposal  was  made 
that  instead  of  the  20-percent  raise  that  I  was  asking  for  that  we  would 

fet  10  percent  and  they  would  make  the  jack  pot  and  I  would  get 
56,000. 

I  says,  "No;  by  the  time  I  pay  that  all  off  I  would  come  out  lacking, 
and  I  don't  like  to  handle  money.  I  have  had  money  a  couple  of 
times.  It  is  a  disease  with  me.  I  lay  awake  nights  figuring  on  how 
somebody  is  going  to  get  it,  and  somebody  usually  gets  it." 

He  sent  Pat  out  of  the  room  again.  He  said,  "Look,  you  damn 
fool,"  he  said,  "we  would  give  you  $56,000,  we  will  give  it  to  you  in 
dollars,  nickels,  dimes,  credit,  any  damn  way  you  want  it,  and  if  you 
give  it  to  your  people  you  are  a  damn  fool,  but  we  don't  care." 

Well,  I  didn't  take  it,  you  know.  I  make  a  report  of  it;  I  didn't 
hide  it.  I  didn't  do  like  the  producers  did  at  that  time  when  they 
were  paying  this  guy  off  presumably  in  millions,  they  kept  still  about 
it,  they  didn't  tell  anybody.  They  liked  that  pay-off.  That  was 
where  the  conspiracy  came  in.  It  was  not  them  that  got  the  guys  out, 
it  was  not  them  that  took  out  these  racketeers,  it  was  we  in  labor  that 
did.  It  was  we  that  brought  that  suit  and  we  did  get  the  producers 
on  the  stand  and  the  producers  had  to  admit  it. 

I  am  just  giving  you  a  little  history  of  things.  I  figured  out  later 
that  if  i  took  the  $56,000  ver}^  legitimately,  and  gave  it  to  the  people 
as  I  was  supposed  to,  the  producers  would  make  $56,000  every  6  weeks 
for  2  years.     Who  benefits  ?     It  is  a  beautiful  pay-off. 

That  is  only  a  small  thing.  That  was  only  for  a  thousand  men,  less 
than  a  thousand  men  at  that  time.  Also  this  you  will  like,  when  you 
think  about  it :  If  I  took  the  money  and  had  not  given  it  to  the  people 
and  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  the  producers  wouldn't  say  anything 
about  it,  but  by  God  I  would  do  exactly  as  they  told  me  from  then  on, 
wouldn't  I  ?  And  if  I  took  the  money  and  didn't  do  anything  about 
it,  and  they  put  the  pressure  on  me  and  I  squealed,  you  know,  they 
didn't  bribe  me,  they  gave  me  the  money  trusting  me  to  give  it  to  my 
people,  so  I  would  be  a  thief.     You  see  how  it  works. 

I  tell  you  these  things  because  I  think  you  as  an  investigating  com- 
mittee are  on  the  square.  I  think  that  you  want  to  clean  up  some  of 
these  things  and  I  think  they  should  be  cleaned  up. 

I  will  catch  hell  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  bigwigs  saying  I  should  not 
be  meddling  in  big-time  union  affairs,  and  I  don't  care,  you  under- 
stand. I  got  a  good  A.  F.  of  L.  card,  and  I  want  to  keep  that  card, 
and  you  know  that  if  some  of  the  things  that  are  practices  at  the 
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present  time  keep  going  on,  eventually  there  will  be  a  collapse  and 
there  will  be  a  terrific  collapse,  there  will  be  a  revolution.  There  was 
a  revolution  in  the  lATSE  when  those  guys  were  put  out,  and  you 
say  why  ?  Wages  were  going  up.  Sure,  as  I  explained  the  other  day, 
hourly  wages  were  going  up  but  annual  wages  were  going  down.  That 
caused  a  revolution,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  hollered  CIO  then.  They  had  to 
say  something,  you  know,  they  had  to  either  say  CIO  or  Communists 
or  radicals.  They  have  got  to  say  something.  And  the  people  are 
very  gullible.  They  take  that  stuff.  I  don't  remember  what  the  vote 
was.  There  were  several  thousand  of  us,  I  understand,  that  voted 
against  these  racketeering  methods,  and  they  didn't  do  that  because 
they  were  CIO.  However,  I  will  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiful  spot 
for  the  CIO  to  come  in. 

Well,  another  thing:  I  think  that  your  committee  will  be  more  or 
less  remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  don't  call  in  the  group  of  the  independent 
producers,  and  don't  do  it  in  a  wishy-washy  style.  Make  them  answer 
the  questions.  They  don't  want  to  answer  because  they  are  scared  to 
death,  not  of  the  lATSE  but  of  the  major  producers,  because  there 
are  so  many  things  can  happen  to  a  little  independent,  not  so  much 
from  the  lATSE  as  it  is  from  the  producers,  and  find  out  why  they 
had  to  close  their  studios  during  this  time  when  we  were  willing  to  do 
the  work,  find  out  whether  they  were  ordered  not  to  hire  any  more 
CSU  people,  find  out  that  they  could  not  make  pictures  on  the  kind 
of  wages  they  had  to  pay  if  they  hired  these  replacements,  and  find 
out  how  they  had  to  put  on  supervisors  or  superintendents.  They  did 
do  it.  Oh,  what  a  racket.  Give  me  a  chance  to  say  to  all  of  these 
independent  people,  "You  put  on  a  guy  liere  to  run  our  men  or  I  will 
close  you  up,  and  you  put  him  on  at  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  fifty 
a  week."  I  can  get  all  kinds  of  bums  in  here  for  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  and  divvy  up. 

These  are  things  that  are  happening.  Labor  relations  in  the  studios 
today  are  the  most  putrid  of  any  place  in  the  world.  That  is  why  all 
the  trouble  is.  That  is  why  all  these  people  are  staying  out.  You 
have  got  a  job  to  do.    I  hope  you  can  do  it  well,  and  I  will  help  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  other  legislative  suggestions,  Mr.  Sor- 
rell  ?     You  have  given  us  only  one. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Well,  no.  I  have  given  you — you  take  it  as  one.  I 
thought  it  was  several.     I  said 

Mr.  McCann.  Yesterday  you  proposed  that  it  was  important  that 
we  should  do  away  with  dictatorship  and  give  the  union  members  a 
voice.     Today  you  have  proposed  a  second  thing. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  I  think  you  have  got  a  little 
muddled.  I  mean  I  have  got  you  a  little  muddled  and  you  have  got 
me  a  little  muddled.  The  dictators  I  am  not  afraid  of.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  dictators  so  much  as  the  pay-off.  But  put  the  people  on 
their  own;  let  the  unions  make  their  own  rules  pretty  much;  and,  of 
course,  I  don't  desire — I  don't  think  it  is  right  that  you  can  go  and 
pick  a  guy  from  Nebraska  or  Missouri  or  Pennsylvania  and  bring  him 
in  here  to  run  labor  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  You  see,  I  don't 
think  that  is  right,  and  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  legislation  you  are 
going  to  get ;  I  don't  know  about  that  kind  of  legislation. 

]\rr.  McCann.  Well,  what  practical  legislative  suggestions  do  you 
pr()])ose  so  that  we  may  know  just  what  you  think  should  be  done 
legislatively  to  help  clean  up  a  situation  like  this? 
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Mr.  SoRRELL.  One,  I  think  that  the  employer  and  the  union  repre- 
sentative, let's  put  it  that  way,  because  I  don't  think  you  can  make  class 
legislation,  I  think  that  the  employer  and  the  union  representative 
should  both  be  penalized,  not  by  fine,  because  fines  don't  mean  anything 
where  there  is  so  nuich  money  involved — not  by  fine,  but  by  jail  sen- 
tence, where  they  give  the  union  representative  money,  where  they 
give  him  swell  jobs  for  what  he  has  done  for  them,  where  it  can  be 
proven  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  by  which  the  union  repre- 
sentative benefits  at  the  expense  of  his  men,  and  in  order  to  do  tha+ 
you  have  to  make  it  pretty  tough. 

When  I  quit  this  job  or  get  kicked  out,  we  all  have  to  stajid  an 
•  election  and  you  may  get  kicked  out,  I  intend  to  go  back  to  work  at  the 
studios.  I  quit  one  time  in  1941.  I  thought  1  had  everything  fine. 
I  had  all  of  my  enemies  out  of  the  picture  at  that  time.  I  had  just, 
succeeded  in  having  my  lATSE  enemies  in  jail,  my  enemies  in  the 
Central  Labor  Council  we  had  thrown  out.  I  had  everything  under 
control.  I  said,  "Wliat  a  beautiful  spot  now,  I  will  quit."  I  resigned. 
I  tendered  my  resignation,  and  they  refused  to  take  it,  but  I  said, 
"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink,  so  I 
am  going  to  work."  I  didn't  show  up  at  the  office,  I  had  a  lot  of  things 
to  do,  and  Dave  Garber,  who  was  then  the  studio  manager  at  Uni- 
versal Citv,  called  me  and  he  said,  "Is  this  a  fact  that  you  have 
quit?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

He  says,  "Well,  come  on  and  go  to  work." 

I  said,  "Oh,  no,  Dave,  not  at  your  request.  I  might  go  in  there  and 
replace  some  painter.  If  your  boss  painter  needs  a  man,  he  knows  my 
address  and  I  will  be  glad  to  come  at  his  request,  not  at  yours." 

Well,  of  course,  I  got  a  call  from  the  boss  painter,  and  I  said  to 
him,  "Now,  look,  nobody  is  to  be  replaced  because  I  go  in." 

"Oh,  no :  we  are  busy." 

Then  I  went  in.  I  went  to  work.  They  held  a  meeting  and  they 
finagled  me  back  on  the  job.  I  worked  in  the  evenings,  but  they 
called  me  and  they  said,  "Everybodv  has  his  price"  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  and  I  made  the  price  out  of  this  world,  so  I  didn't  think  they 
even  could  pay  it,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  I  thought,  and  they  met 
the  conditions,  so  I  had  to  get  back  in  this  job  and  I  have  been  stuck 
with  it  ever  since. 

But  what  I  am  trying.to  get  over  to  you  is  that  if  you  can  stop  the 
pay-offs,  if  you  can  stop  the  pay-offs  and  they  can  be  made  in  many 
ways — well,  the  thing  kind  of  clears  itself  up. 

Take  all  the  high  profit  out  of  these  jobs,  and  I  tell  you  it  isn't 
a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  McCantst.  Mr.  Sorrell,  I  think  you  have  touched  on  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  that  we  have  in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  con- 
spiracy between  some  industries  and  some  labor  leaders,  by  which  the 
people  of  the  Ignited  States  are  made  to  suffer  and  pay  a  terrible 
price,  and  I  think  that  you  have  also  hit  a  very  important  point  when 
you  say  there  is  only  one  way  to  break  it,  and  that  is  jail  sentences. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things,  I  believe,  in  our  law,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that  corporations  can  be  fined,  but  corporations  can't  be 
sent  to  jail.     Union  leaders  can  be  fined  and  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  And  we  do  get  sent. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  But  corporations  can't  be  sent  to  jail.  They  can  be 
fined  only.  I  think  that  we  must  get  an  answer  to  this  problem,  and 
that  officers  of  corporations  who  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  unprin- 
cipled labor  leaders  should  go  to  jail  with  them. 

I  tliink  that  that  is  going  to  be  the  cure  of  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Sorrel  1,  when  you  started  out  here 
in  your  role  as  president,  also  as  business  agent,  did  the  producers  help 
you  to  get  organized  in  your  particular  activity? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  They  sure  did  not.  All  they  have  done  is  shove  me 
in  jail  and  kick  me  around. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  All  I  want  to  Imow  is,  did  they  ever  help  you  get 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  If  I  have  the  time.  I  can  explain. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Just  yes  or  no  is  all  I  want. 

Mr,  Sorrell.  No  ;  the  producers  did  not  help  me  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  When  did  your  organization  decide  to  strike  before  the 
date  that  you  did  go  out,  which,  if  I  recall  correctly,  was  July  2 — 
isn't  that  right?     How  long  before  July  2  did  you  decide  to  go  out? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Well,  I  don't  have  the  minutes  and  I  don't  have  the 
exact  date,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  I^ARXS.  I  mean,  was  it  a  long  period  before  or  a  short  period 
before?     I  mean,  had  it  been  contemplated  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  It  was  contemj^lated,  because  we  were  in  negotiations, 
and  we  Avere  not  getting  any  place. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Then  the  strike  was  contemplated? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  the  strike  was  authorized  maybe  a 
month  or  6  weeks  before,  if  it  was  necessary.  The  way  these  things 
are  taken  care  of  in  our  union  is  that  the  boys  are  called  to  a  special 
meeting  and  the  problem  is  laid  out  before  them,  and  then  they  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  usually  the  committee  is  elected 
from  the  membership,  and  I  don't  have  the  power  to  do  it,  like  some 
labor  leaders.  It  is  a  committee  which  is  responsible  then  for  either 
taking  the  people  out  or  obtaining  what  they  want.  That  is  a 
definite 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Tliey  generally  follow  the  leadership  advice  though, 
don't  they? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  don't.  IMost 
of  the  times  they  do. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  That  is  customary,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes ;  but  I  have  been  turned  down.  I  think  I  testified 
here  the  other  day,  when  they  first  brought  in  the  undesirable  ma- 
chinists, when  they  first  brought  them  in,  it  was  my  very  firm  stand 
that  we  should  not — I  said  then,  "If  you  let  them  get  away  with  this, 
you  will  all  be  on  the  street  before  the  year  is  out,"  and  that  was  very 
positive,  but  they  overruled  me. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  There  was  something  yesterday  I  didn't  get  quite 
clear,  in  your  figures.  Can  you  tell  me  in  round  figures  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  all  your  unions  that  were  out  on  strike  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike  and  how  many  are  out  now  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  No  ;  I  can't  tell  you  in  round  figures.  I  have  to  break 
it  down,  union  by  union. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Could  you  get  me  that  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  can  get  you  that ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  liave  the  total  number,  we  will  say  as 
of  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  and  as  of  the  15th  of  August. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  can  say  this,  that  everybody  came  out  100  percent. 
Since  then  there  have  beeii  unions  like  IBEW  40,  which  were  taken  over 
by  the  international  and  they  sent  their  people  back.  A  good  number 
of  their  people  are  back  now. 

Also  that  applies  to  the  janitors,  also  the  story  analysts,  a  little 
^roup  of  people  that  we  couldn't  figure  were  helping  us  in  any  way 
but  were  being  hurt  bv  being  out.  We  released  them.  I  went  up  to 
Pat,  and  I  told  Pat — he  can  testify  to  this.  And  a  few  of  these  little 
groups  are  gone.  Well,  we  have  over  90  percent  of  the  people  out.  I 
can  give  you  the  exact— and  the  carpenters  have  98  percent  of  their 
people  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  will  you  just  sort  of  compile  those  figures  for 
me  ? 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  will.  I  will  get  them.  I  will  have  my  secretary  get 
those. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  ever  make  a  statement — I  have  heard  this  and 
I  wonder  if  you  did  say  that,  that  if  you  had  the  authority  to  decide 
on  a  settlement  of  this  strike,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
picture  ? 

Mr.  Sorrel.  Brother,  I  have  made  that  statement  so  many  times, 
and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  me  if  I  could  be  the  one  guy  that 
could  make  a  deal  for  everybody.  I  would  be  so  happy,  because  I 
want  to  quit  this  job  anyhow.  I  would  like  to  live  for  Herb  Sorrell 
a  little  bit,  you  know. 

Making  a  living  never  bothered  me,  because  if  a  man  does  a  job  and 
does  it  well,  he  gets  paid  for  it.  Jobs  don't  bother  me,  and  I  like 
to  paint,  I  like  to  make  dirty  things  look  nice  and  clean  and  pretty. 
It  is  a  fact,  I  like  to  do  it  w^hether  I  get  paid  for  it  or  not.  I  like  to 
have  a  little  time. 

I  have  got  an  airplane  out  here  that  is  being  fixed  up,  I  crashed  it 
but  it  is  being  fixed  up.  and  I  like  to  get  in  that  and  fly  up  to  Oakland 
and  see  my  grandchildren  and  come  back  again  and  have  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  off.    It  would  be  wonderful. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  verify  that.  Now,  Mr.  Sorrell, 
there  is  one  statement  you  made  when  you  were  on  the  stand  at  first, 
which  it  is  your  privilege  to  make,  pertaining  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  I  just  wanted  to  clear  one  thing  for  the  record.  It  was  never 
the  contention  of  this  Congress  that  the  bill — and  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee that  diafted  the  bill — that  this  law  was  perfect,  remember. 

In  other  words,  we  put  labor  legislation  on  the  books  because  we 
felt  it  was  needed,  and  we  have  been  very  insistent  with  every  person 
that  has  been  on  the  stand  here  and  all  the  committee  out  representing 
the  Labor  Committee  in  all  the  phases  of  the  investigation  are  re- 
questing suggestions  just  like  we  have  requested  of  Mr.  Sorrell  here. 

In  other  words,  anything  we  can  do  in  Congress  to  rewrite  the  bill 
to  make  it  more  workable  and  take  out  things  that  are  not  feasible, 
not  functionable,  that  is  what  the  Congress  wants  to  do. 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  put  into  the  bill  what  will  function  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  also  for  labor  and  industry. 

But  you  must  remember  as  a  labor  leader  or  a  man  who  is  president 
of  an  industry  might  write  a  policy  which  would  be  quite  important 
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to  the  corporation  or  to  the  union,  and  that  policy  may  not  be  the  thing 
which  is  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  union, 
but  you  have  to  work  on  that,  and  after  it  works  once,  you  can  find 
where  the  bugs  are  and  take  the  bugs  out  of  it. 

Mr.  SuRRELi,.  Now,  the  terrible  thing  about  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  is 
*hat  it  outlaws  the  closed  shop.  I  know  how  you  think  and  j^ou  nuist 
know  how  I  think,  and  the  closed  shop  is  a  necessity  for  labor  and  for 
management  to  function  right. 

Before  we  had  a  closed  shop  in  the  painters,  and  we  had  to  fight  for 
it,  the  producers  didn't  give  it  to  us.  we  went  out  on  strike  and  won 
our  own,  and  we  didn't  have  it  signed  and  posted,  but  prior  to  that 
time  the  boss  would  have  his  uncle  come  here  from  Chattanooga  or 
Jerusalem  or  Ireland  or  some  place,  and  he  would  put  him  in  the 
paint  shop. 

We  woidd  have  to  work  with  the  guy  and  we  had  to  teach  him,  and 
we  had  no  apprentices,  didn't  need  apprentices;  we  had  plenty  of  lugs. 

Keal  mechanics  like  to  do  a  job  and  do  it  smoothly  and  good.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  that  is  not  really  a  monej^  satisfaction,  and  you  could 
do  that  under  those  circumstances. 

\Ve  got  the  closed  shop  and  then  it  didn't  matter  whether  your 
eyes  were  blue  or  grey  or  whether  your  skin  was  yellow  or  white, 
if  you  could  do  the  work,  if  you  were  an  artist,  you  got  the  job,  and 
when  you  finished  you  had  something. 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  union  in  an  industry  like 
this,  because  I  will  give  you  an  example. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  agree  with  you  there.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  good  strong  unions.  I  went 
up  to  Eddie  Mannix  one  day  to  get  some  lockers  for  the  painters. 
They  had  been  2  years  trying  to  get  some  lockers.  Our  painters  go 
and  come  in  their  good  clothes,  they  don't  come  and  go  in  their  old 
clothes.    We  don't  want  that  kind  of  riff-raff. 

I  told  Eddie,  "I  have  got  to  have  some  lockers  for  those  painters". 

He  said,  "That  is  a  small  thing."  He  picked  \\p  the  phone.  He  said, 
''Build  those  painters  50  more  lockers  down  there."  He  said,  "You 
don't  have  to  make  a  trip  out  here  for  that." 

I  said,  "Look,  they  have  been  trying  to  get  them  for  2  years." 

He  said,  "Whv  didn't  they  tell  the  foreman  ?" 

I  said,  "They"did." 

He  said,  "Why  didn't  somebody  speak  to  me?" 

I  said,  "Nobody  speaks  to  you.  You  don't  know  a  painter  in  the 
place." 

He  said,  "I  think  I  do." 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  you  do.     You  don't  even  know  the  boss." 

He  said,  "I  think  I  do." 

I  said,  "What  is  his  name?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  yes.     His  name  is  Ernie  Tate." 

I  said,  "That  is  fine.     Ernie  Tate  got  canned  here  4  years  ago." 

Ask  Eddie.     I  have  to  have  that  contact. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  where  management  is  wrong.  They  should 
know  their  men. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  Let  me  tell  you  something  else  you  did  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  that  is  wrong.     You  say  in  there  you  exclude  foremen. 
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We  kiiow  you  are  not  going  to  exclude  our  foremen.  We  know  there  is 
a  way  of  getting  around  that.  There  nnist  be,  because  the  foremen 
don't  want  to  be  exchided,  because  we  make  contracts — by  contracts,  we 
raised  the  wages  of  the  assistant  foreman  to  where  the  assistant  fore- 
man got  more  than  the  head  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  went  through  all  that  when  Mr.  Freeman  was  on 
the  stand.     Don't  you  remember  ?    I  questioned  him  about  that. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  made  Columbia  pay  a  guy  6  months'  retroactive  pay, 
to  catch  up  with  his  assistant.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  foreman 
shouldn't  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  went  into  that.  ISIy  expression  is  in  the  record 
on  that. 

Mr.  SoRRELL.  I  have  gone  over  the  half  hour. 

]Vrr.  Kearns.  You  are  a  little  over.  Do  any  of  the  counsel  have 
questions? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  jNIgCann.  Mr.  Sorrell,  you  are  excused. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sorrell. 

We  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

I  want  it  fully  understood  in  the  hearing  room  as  we  begin  the 
lA  phase  of  this  testimony  that  we  will  have  absolute  good  order. 
We  are  hearing  all  phases  of  this  problem  here.  I  know  that  any 
expression  from  the  spectators  will  be  a  reflection  upon  the  organiza- 
tion headed  by  other  leaders  who  have  talked  here,  including  Mr. 
Sorrell,  Mr.  Cambiano. 

I  want  to  announce  now,  so  there  will  be  no  question  about  anything, 
if  there  is  any  discourtesy  in  this  courtroom,  I  will  have  to  ask  those 
causing  any  disturbance  to  leave  the  hearing.  I  know  Mr.  Sorrell 
and  Mr.  Cambiano  would  not  want  it.  I  expect  you  to  cooperate 
with  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  start  I  want  to  say  again 
that  at  the  recess  a  problem  was  raised  by  counsel  for  the  lA  and  by 
counsel  for  the  producers,  that  my  comments  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lative proposals  of  Mr.  Sorrell  were  taken  as  dealing  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  motion  pictures. 

I  think  I  made  it  clear  and  definite  that  our  investigation  has  covered 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  run  into  many  situations  where  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  beween  certain  labor  leaders  and  cer- 
tain industrial  leaders.  I  want  it  to  be  understood  I  was  referring 
to  our  national  situation  and  not  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  took  it  as  such. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  way  I  meant  it,  sir. 

Secondly,  I  have  here  a  statement  by  counsel,  ^Iv.  Price,  of  the  pro- 
ducers, in  which  it  is  said — and  I  want  the  record  to  show  this — 

The  producers  wish  the  record  to  show  their  ]irotest  against  the  generalized, 
unsupported,  unverified  statements  and  charges  Mr.  Sorrell  has  heen  permitted  to 
make  on  the  witness  stand. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Sorrell  has  furnished  an  affidavit  w^hich 
I  now  offer  for  the  record.    I  will  ask  this  to  be  reproduced  as  an  ex- 
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hibit  in  the  appendix.  It  is  an  affidavit  by  Rex  L.  Zimmerman.  I 
understand  he  was  a  member  of  the  Culver  City  police  force.  I  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  read  it.  There  is  no  objection.  Mr.  Sorrell  showed 
it  to  me,  and  I  told  him  it  was  all  right. 

(The  affidavit  i-ef erred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  McCann".  Mr.  Levy,  if  you  are  going;  to  take  charge 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes,  sir;  with  Mr.  Luddy's  association.  The  interna- 
tional president  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees is  Mr.  Richard  F.  Walsh.  Mr.  Walsh  is  here  and  pui-suant  to 
subpena  and  desires  to  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  occupy  with  Mr.  Luddy  the 
same  place  at  the  counsel  table  next  to  the  counsel  for  the  committee 
that  other  counsel  have  been  permitted  when  their  witnesses  have  been 
presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  change  seats  Avith  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  solennily  swear  the  testimony  which 
you  are  about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  clo,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  F.  WALSH,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYEES, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
occupation. 

Mr.  Walsh.  My  address  here  in  Hollywood,  sir  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Wherever  your  permanent  address  is. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Richard  F.  Walsh,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Telephone  Circle  5^370. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  position  do  you  occupy  with  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  the  international  president. 

Mr,  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  internjitional  president  of 
this  organization? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Since  November  1941. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  this  union? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Since  the  year  1917. 

Mr.  McCann,  Would  you  briefly  give  us  the  experiences  which  you 
have  had  as  a  member  of  the  Ix^TSE?  In  other  words,  give  us  your 
labor  experience  so  we  may  have  a  picture  of  your  background. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  joined  the  lATSE  as  an  apprentice  boy  in  1917.  I 
served  1  year  as  apprentice,  and  then  entered  the  United  States  Navy 
in  the  First  World  War. 

I  served  a  little  over  a  year  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  came 
back  out  and  finished  mv  apprenticeship  of  the  third  vear  with  local 
No.  4  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  a  stage  employee,  classified  as  an  elec- 
trician. 

I  served  as  an  electrician  in  various  theaters  in  Brooklyn  and  also 
traveled  on  the  road  with  productions.  I  then  was  elected  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Brooklyn  local.  No.  4. 
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Mr.  McCann.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  tliink  it  was  the  year  of  1924. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  year  of  1925  or  '26  I  was  elected  as  the  business 
representative  of  that  local  union.  I  continued  in  that  position  and 
was  elected  as  an  international  vice  president  of  the  lATSE  in  the 
year  of  1934. 

In  the  year  of  1937  I  went  on  the  road  for  the  lATSE  as  the  vice 
president  and  resigned  my  position  as  business  agent  of  the  Brooklyn 
local. 

I  continued  on  as  vice  president  of  the  lATSE,  working  on  the  road 
for  them,  until  the  year  of  1941  when  I  was  elected  by  the  executive 
board  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  president  who  had  been  put  in 
jail. 

In  the  year  of  1942  I  went  to  the  lATSE  convention  in  Columbus  as 
the  president,  still  having  2  years  to  go  to  finish  out  that  term. 

I  recommended  to  the  convention  that  the  term  of  office,  which  was 
4  years,  be  reduced  from  4  years  to  2  years,  and  that  myself  and  all 
officers  of  the  lATSE  who  had  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  should 
resign,  and  that  we  should  stand  for  election  at  that  convention.  We 
did  that. 

I  had  two  opponents  at  that  convention  and  that  election.  I  was 
elected  by  the  membership  of  the  lATSE  as  the  president. 

Two  years  later  we  held  a  convention  in  1944,  and  I  again  stood  for 
reelection  as  president  of  the  lATSE  against  one  opponent,  and  was 
elected  at  that  convention. 

In  1946  we  held  another  convention.  I  again  stood  for  reelection 
against  one  opponent,  and  was  elected  as  the  president  of  the  lATSE 
for  that  convention. 

The  convention  I  mentioned  in  1 946  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
I  think  a  very  interesting  convention  because  more  forces  than  forces 
of  the  lATSE  were  trying  to  defeat  me  for  the  presidency  of  that 
organization.  The  forces  which  I  have  been  listening  to  here  for 
several  days  were  very  active  in  the  campaign  to  try  to  defeat  me  for 
the  presidency  in  Chicago  in  1946. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  CSU  spent  some  $10,000  to  try  to  defeat  me. 
We  had  close  to  1,100  delegates  at  that  convention. 

At  all  times  that  the  convention  was  in  session  the  press  was  sitting 
there,  listening  to  everything  that  was  going  on.  At  the  time  of  the 
nomination  the  press  and  everybody  that  wanted  to  come  into  the  hall 
was  sitting  there. 

At  the  counting,  at  the  time  of  the  counting  of  the  votes — it  is  our 
procedure  to  let  each  opposing  candidate — it  is  procedure  to  let  each 
opposing  candidate  pick  a  watcher  to  stay  in  the  room  at  the  time  the 
votes  are  counted.  The  press  also  wanted  to  know  if  they  would  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  watcher  in  there  to  watch  the  counting  of  the 
votes.  And  they  were  told  to  pick  out  a  man  and  they  could  watch  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  So  we  had  the  press  in  there  while  the  votes 
were  being  counted. 

I  tell  you  this  story  because  I  have  heard  here  that  the  lATSE 
is  not  a  democratic  organization,  and  that  nobody  seems  to  get  elected 
in  the  lATSE.  As  the  record  will  show,  I  was  elected  in  that  con- 
vention and  everybody  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  votes,  to  handle 
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the  votes,  to  count  them  if  they  saw  fit ;  and  I  was  elected  president. 

That,  sir,  is  my  labor  history  up  to  date,  as  far  as  being  elected 
and  as  far  as  joining  the  lATSE.  I  would  also  like  to  state  that 
from  the  time  I  started  to  serve  my  apprenticeship  in  the  lATSE,  out- 
side of  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  United  States  Navy,  during  the 
First  World  War,  that  I  have  been  in  no  other  business ;  that  I  have 
no  outside  interests;  that  I  have  no  salary,  only  the  one  that  is  paid 
by  the  lATSE;  that  I  have  no  investments  which  I  receive  an  income 
from;  that  I  have  received  no  money  from  any  producer,  any  em- 
ployer, or  anybody  but  the  people  I  work  for.  and  they  are  the  lATSE ; 
and  that  I  defy  any  man  in  this  room  or  woman,  including  yourself, 
sir,  the  counsel,  and  you.  the  chairman,  and  Herb  Sorrell  and  anybody 
in  these  United  States  to  prove  at  any  time  in  any  place  that  I  have 
received  any  money  from  anyone.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  plain 
statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  organization  of  the  lATSE 
with  respect  to  the  other  officers?  First,  tell  us  what  is  your  salary 
as  president  of  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  Walsh.  $20,000  a  year.  The  other  officers  of  the  lATSE  are 
elected,  the  same  way  as  I  am. 

Mr.  McCANN.Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  consist  of  the  general  secretary-treasurer,  nine 
vice  presidents,  three  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  delegates  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  delegates  to  the  Dominion 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  your  organization  with  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  one  we  can  submit. 

Mr.  Lkvy.  I  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  indicate  the  sections  which  cover  the 
powers  of  the  ])resident  of  your  organization  in  that  constitution? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  that  the  attorney  there  can  point  them  out  to 
you,  sir;  he  has  it  right  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  note  that  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  lATSE, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  called  the  thirty-ninth  edition  and  that 
it  was  effective  July  '27,  1946.  Is  that  your  latest  constitution  and 
bylaws? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Has  it  been  modified  in  any  way  since  1946 — July 
27, 1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  Our  constitution  and  bylaws  are  changed  at  our 
conventions.     That  is  the  year  of  the  1946  convention. 

Mr,  McCann.  That  was  the  last  convention? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  are  your  powers  as  international  president  set 
forth  fully  and  accurately  in  article  VII  of  the  constitution  ? 

INIr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  that  is  the  constitution  and  I  would  say 
they  are;  yes. 

IVIr.  McCann.  Where  does  this  section  with  respect  to  his  powers 
end? 

Mr.  Lfatt.  The  constitution  has  to  be  taken  as  a  wdiole.  The  article 
with  respect  to  the  international  president  is  article  VII.  The  con- 
stitution should  be  read  as  a  whole  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  picture. 
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Mr.  McCaxn.  In  other  words,  article  VII  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
powers  of  the  international  president ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Walsh.  I  would  say  that  inclusive  of  the  whole  constitution 
covers  his  powers  and  it  is  his  duty  to  live  up  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  article  VII,  which  includes 
a  number  of  sections,  be  reproduced  in  the  appendix  as  an  exhibit. 
T  don't  want  to  put  it  in  the  body  of  the  transcript. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  in  fairness  to  the  witness,  if  there  is  any 
question  of  the  entire  constitution  and  bylaws  covering  the  duties  of  the 
president,  I  think  we  should  have  the  whole 

Mr.  Levy.  I  think  so,  too.  I  would  like  to  request,  sir,  that  you 
put  the  whole  constitution  in. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.     I  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  think  very  highly  of  it.  We  would  like  to  have  it 
it  in  here. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Congress,  there  are  160  pages  in  the  constitution.  Now,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  reproduce 
the  entire 

Mr.  Kearns.  No,  no. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Constitution  as  a  printed  document  in  our  printed 
records.  Now,  I  have  asked  that  as  a  part  of  our  printed  record  this 
article  VII  appear. 

Mr.  Kearns.  But  the  entire  constitution  and  bylaws  can  also  be  in 
as 

Mr.  McCaxx.  a  reference  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Reference  exhibit.     No  objection. 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Levy,  please.  I  think  that  this 
record,  sir,  has  been  cluttered  up  pretty  well  with  a  lot  of  other 
things,  and  no  reflection  on  your  chairmanship  because  you  have  done 
a  fairly  good  job. 

If  the  counsel  wants  to  write  in  one  section  that  will  be  carried 
with  the  record  and  not  the  rest,  I  think  that  he  should  write  all  of 
it  in  there,  so  that  the  people  who  read  it  after  we  have  long  passed 
on  will  know  what  this  hearing  was  all  about. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  motion  that  article  VII 
be  received  as  an  exhibit,  to  be  reproduced  in  our  record  in  the  ap- 
pendix, and  that  the  entire  volume  be  received  for  reference  purposes. 
I  have  never  yet  reproduced  a  volume  of  bylaws  and  constitution 
of  a  union  in  a  congressional  record,  because  it  is  a  huge  expense. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  recall  how  we  handled  the  musicians'  union 
constitution  ? 

In  Washington,  how  did  we  handle  that? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  Federation  of  Musicians  was  received  in  evidence  as  a  reference  ex- 
hibit. The  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Petrillo,  were  questioned  and  he  answered  the  questions  as  we  read 
the  constitution  section  by  section. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  rule  this  way :  I  will  accept  your  motion  to  put 
article  VII  in  and  reserve  the  right  to  incorporate  the  entire  copy 
if  I  deem  it  wise. 

Mr.  Levy.  May  I  say  something,  sir?  The  lATSE  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  nondemocratic  union.     You  cannot  and  the  public 
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records  cannot  properly  determine  whether  that  accusation  is  or  is  not 
false  unless  the  entire  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  organization  are 
studied  by  counsel  and  the  committee,  and  the  public  for  that  purpose. 

(Article  VII  of  the  lATSE  constitution  is  in  the  appendix  as  exhibit 
No.  17.  The  entire  constitution  and  bylaws  referred  to  will  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Cobb.  May  I  ask  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  We  are  buying  the  daily 
transcript.  Do  I  understand  that  will  be  published  in  the  appendix 
or  we  will  have  to  pay 

Mr.  Kearns.  Counsel  just  asked  for  the  appendix,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Levy.  As  long  as  iit  is  in  the  public  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  Mr.  Cobb  with  a  copy  of  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  local  union  of  the  950  local  unions  has  a 
ropy,  every  delegate  to  the  convention  has  a  copy,  and  most  of  the 
thousands  of  members  have  copies.    It  is  printed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.      So  ordered. 

Mr.  McCakn.  Do  you  have  the  power,  sir,  as  president  of  your 
union,  to  take  over  any  local  which  you  desire  and  to  appoint  an 
administrator? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  powder  is  specified  in  the  constitution,  with  the 
consent  of  the  international  executive  board.  I  have  not  the  personal 
power  to  take  them  over.  I  must  get  the  consent  of  the  international 
executive  board. 

Mr.   McCaxx.  How   many   are  on   your   international   executive 

board  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Eleven.  Nine  vice  presidents,  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  myself. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  general  secretary-treasurer? 

Mr.  Walsh.  William  P.  Raoul. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Where  is  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  At  (530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  He  isn't  present,  is  he? 

Mr.  Walsh.  -No.  sir;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  have  any  vice  presidents  with  you,  sir, 
here  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  are  two  vice  presidents  in  this  city. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Carl  Cooper  and  William  Barrett. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  Mr.  Barrett  present  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  see  him. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Is  Mr.  Cooper  present? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  I  don't  see  him,  either. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  We  may  want  to  examine  them  later. 

Mr.  Levy.  If  you  wish,  we  will  produce  them. 

Mr.  McCaxx."  That  is  fine.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions,  if  any, 
which  restrict  you  in  taking  over  a  local  of  your  union?  Are  there 
any  conditions  or  prohibitions  which  limit  you  in  taking  over  a  local? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  quite  a  routine  you  have  to  go  through,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  bylaws.  First  of  all,  there  has  to  be 
a  reason  for  taking  it  over,  and  it  has  to  be  a  very  grave  reason. 

Secondly,  you  nmst  have  the  consent  of  the  general  executive  board. 

Thirdly,  you  must  notify  the  officers  of  the  union. 
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Fourthly,  you  must  hold  a  hearing,  by  a  hearing  officer,  and  then 
on  his  report  the  president  has  the  right  to  act  to  continue  the  emer- 
gency or  to  wipe  it  out. 

Mr.  McCan?^.  Yesterday  there  was  testimony,  which  I  would  like 
for  you  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  or  refute,  to  the  effect  that 
an  election  was  held  by  a  local  here  in  which  they  decided  tliat  they 
would  not  go  through  a  picket  line.  And  as  I  recall  the  testimony, 
on  the  following  day  the  local  was  taken  over  by  your  representative. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  What  testimony,  sir,  are  you  referring  to  ?  Is  it  Johnny 
Martin's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  Martin  or  another  one. 
I  understand  you  liad  taken  over  two  locals.  I  think  one  is  44.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.    And  tlie  other  was  this  683. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Which  one,  now  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  on  local  44 

Mr.  Kearjsts.  Let's  have  the  direct  testimony,  in  fairness  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  go  back  to  the  testimony  and 
find  that  in  the  record,  because  I  left  my  record,  except  for  yesterday's 
testimony,  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  get  another  book.  It  is  only  in  fairness  to 
the  witness.  He  asked  for  the  direct  reference.  That  is  what  I  am 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Walsh.  ]\[r.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  if  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  local  union  that  he  is  talking  about  is  local 
683,  the  laboratory  technicians,  I  will  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  take  local  44  concerning  which  someone  testified 
a  few  days  ago,  either  yesterday  or  a  few  days  ago;  you  had  taken 
their  control  away  from  the  officers  and  put,  as  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Brewer 
in  as  your  personal  representative.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  would  like  the  name  of  the  person  that 
testified  that  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Let's  find  out  who  it  is.  Don't  we  have  any  record 
here? 

Mr.  Esterman.  William  Magginetti. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  informed  it  was  William  ^lagginetti, 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  that  direct  so  we  can  refer  to  the  exact 
testimony. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  answer  this,  sir,  this  way :  We  took  over  local  44 
under  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Alliance.  We  complied  with  every 
section  in  the  book,  and  it  is  quite  a  long  record,  as  to  how  local  44 
was  taken  over.  It  has  gone  through  the  courts  here.  We  have  been 
sustained  in  our  action.  And  I  think  the  best  explanation  would  be 
if  you  took  the  court  records  and  our  records  and  went  through  them. 
They  would  give  you  a  verj^  thorough  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  a  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  one  of  the  records  you  gave  me? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  ask  that  that  be  received  in  evidence  as  a  reference 
exhibit. 
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(The  pleadings  referred  to  "will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
committee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  so  we  may  have  an  orderly  procedure 
here,  I  will  ask  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Levy  read  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  on  local  44. 

Then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Luddy,  who  handled  that  for  Mr.  Walsh,  to 
describe  it. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  for  you  to  swear  in  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Luddy 
has  been  sworn.  I  believe;  ha  Aren't  you  i 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  wliole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MATTHEW  M.  LEVY,  ATTOKNEY  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  THEATRICAL  STAGE  EMPLOYEES,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  State  your  name,  your  address,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Levy.  Matthew  M.  Levy.  2*25  Broadway,  New  York  City ;  Bar- 
clay 7-5540;  special  counsel  to  the  lATSE  in  the  Hollywood  labor 
situation. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  will  you  please  read  the  declaration  of  emer- 
gency? 

Mr.  Keaens.  Pardon  me.  I  thought  in  case  there  would  be  any 
question  about  it,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  attorneys  back  here  and 
we  might  as  well  swear  the  whole  crew  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  For  his  organization  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No,  sir.  They  have  been  representing  people  here 
and  they  are  the  only  two  gentlemen  not  sworn. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  don't  think  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  any  questions.     I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  swear  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Levy,  will  you  read  from  the  record  the  declara- 
tion of  emergency  which  you  say  was  created  with  respect  to  local  44? 

Mr.  Levy  (reading)  : 

1.  An  alleged  strike  has  been  and  is  being  conducted  in  the  Hollywood  studios 
by  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators,  Local  1421.  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

2.  Such  alleged  strike  was  and  is  supported  by  the  so-called  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions,  which  was  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  and  was  engineered,  and  was  and  is  conducted  so  that  the 
carpenters,  electricians,  machinists,  and  two  or  three  other  crafts  would  have 
an  excuse  in  wartime  and  in  violation  of  their  no-strike  pledge  to  withhold  their 
members  from  the  studios  for  the  purpose  of  infringing  upon  and  taking  away 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  various  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  International 
Alliance  in  the  west  coast  studios  and  elsewhere  employment  to  which  such 
local  unions  are  justly  and  lawfully  entitled. 

This  was  the  1945  strike. 

3.  The  said  alleged  strike  has  been  held  unlawful  and  improper  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  international  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters. 

4.  At  a  meeting  held  on  March  27,  1945,  of  the  membership  of  local  44,  a  motion 
was  passed  that  members  of  local  44  should  not  work  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  craft,  notwithstanding  official  instructions  issued  in  the  best  interest  of 
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the  International  Alliance  and  of  local  44  not  to  aid  directly  or  indirectly  the 
strike  called  by  said  painters'  local  1421,  and  to  do  all  such  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  going  the  production  of  motion  pictures. 

5.  A  number  of  members  of  local  44  have,  pursuant  to  such  motion,  refused 
to  do  such  work  as  directed  by  the  employer,  with  the  consent  of  the  duly 
authorized  union  officials. 

6.  Such  decision  and  conduct  of  members  of  local  44  were  disloyal  to  the  best 
interests  of  local  44  and  other  affiliated  local  unions  and  of  the  International 
Alliance  and  its  membership  as  a  whole,  and  were  intended  to  and  did  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  International  Alliance. 

7.  Such  decision  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  local  44  and  its  members  are  an 
interference  with  the  organization  of  the  International  Alliance  and  its  en- 
deavors by  unity  of  action  to  secure  appropriate  benefits  to  the  members  of  the 
Alliance  and  to  assure  employment  of  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

8.  The  members  of  local  44  have  thus  breached  their  duty  as  members  of  the 
Alliance  and  have  been  guilty  of  acts  detrimental  to  the  Alliance  and  reflecting 
discreditably  upon  the  Alliance. 

9.  On  or  about  March  28,  1945,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  international 
president  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  executive  board  of  local  44  urging 
the  international  president  immediately  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency  and  to 
place  local  44  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Alliance. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  reading  from,  sir? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  am  reading  from  a  complaint  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  filed  by 
the  law  firm  of  Katz,  Gallagher  &  Margolis,  as  attorneys  for  a  number 
of  individual  persons,  I  think  IH  or  14  in  number,  suing  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  and  its  president  and  officers  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  injunction  declaring  the  emergency  invalid. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Now,  do  you  know,  and  if  you  do  know,  can  you 
state,  who  composed  the  declaration  that  you  just  read  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  The  substance  of  it  was  composed  by  Mr.  Walsh.  The 
legal  phraseology  is  mine. 

I  understood  you  wanted  Mr.  Luddy  to  tell  you  what  happened  in 
the  lawsuit. 

Mr.  IMcCaxn.  Yes.  I  will  pass  Mr.  Luddy  this  tile.  Is  this  the 
file  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  us  step  by  step  what  happened. 

Mr.  Levy.  That  paper  which  I  read  was  served  by  telegram  upon 
local  44  and  its  officers  and  the  hearing  was  subsequently  held. 

Mr.  Kearns.  At  what  date,  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Luddy  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  date. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  G.  LUDDY— Recalled 

Mr.  Luddy.  Following  the  taking  of  the  procedural  steps  with  re- 
spect to  the  declaration  of  emergency  in  local  44,  as  has  been  outlined 
in  the  testimony  and  the  statement  made,  an  action  was  instituted  by 
some  13  or  14  members  of  local  44.  That  action  was  referred  to  by 
Judge  Levy  in  his  descriptive  statement  of  the  complaint,  from  which 
he  was  reading,  and  which  I  might  say  is  No.  402,132  of  the  records 
and  files  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  count}^  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  petition  for  a  temporary  restraining  order  was  denied.  A  pe- 
tition for  temporary  injunction  was  denied.  The  matter  came  to 
issue,  and  was  set  for  trial. 

When  it  was  set  for  trial,  we,  representing  the  defendants,  inter- 
posed an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  upon  the  ground 
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that  the  coinphiiiit  did  not  state  a  cause  of  action.  That  matter  was 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides  before  Judge  Stevens  for  a  total  of 
some  G  days.  Judge  Stevens  sustained  our  objection  and  entered  a 
judgment  dismissing  the  comphiint,  upon  the  grounds  it  did  not  state 
a  cause  of  action  and  it  couldn't  be  amended  to  state  a  cause  of  action. 

Thereafter,  the  ijhiintitfs  in  that  action  took  an  appeal  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  in  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  Sec- 
ond District,     liriefs  were  filed  and  the  matter  argued  orally. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  ( 

Mr.  LuDDY.  In  our  State  procedure,  our  intermediate  appellate 
court,  between  the  superior  court  and  our  supreme  court,  is  called 
the  district  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  1  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  3'ou  were  referring 
to  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  LuDDT.  No.  As  I  say,  briefs  were  filed  by  both  sides  and  the 
matter  was  argued  orally  in  the  district  court  of  appeals. 

In  a  matter  of  a  month  or  so  the  court  rendered  an  opinion.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  into  the  record  tliat  citation.  I  wish  I  might  furnish 
it  and  have  it  inserted  by  the  court  reporter  when  I  give  it  to  her 
later — the  official  citation  ;  where  the  case  is  reported. 

Mr.  ^NIcCaxx.  You  can  do  that  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No  objection. 

Mr.  LuDDY,  Under  the  procedure  in  California,  after  the  district 
court  of  appeals  has  rendered  a  decision,  in  order  to  get  into  the  su- 
preme court  of  this  State  it  is  necessary  to  file  a  petition.  In  fact, 
the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of  getting  from  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  action,  after  the  appellate  court  had  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  filed  a  petition  with  the  supreme 
court  of  this  State  asking  for  a  hearing,  to  which  we  filed  an  answer 
and  very  promptly  the  supreme  court  unanimously  denied  a  petition 
for  hearing  in  the  supreme  court. 

That  is  the  brief  summary  of  what  happened  in  the  litigation  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Esterman  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  13  or  1-1  men  who  brought  this  suit 
also  went  to  the  NLRB  complaining  that  the  employers  had  illegally 
discharged  them  at  the  request  of  the  lATSE,  and  that  the  NLRB 
found  this  to  be  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  can  very  honestly  answer  that  "No,"  and  still  it 
wouldn't  be  a  full  answer. 

The  way  the  question  is  worded,  there  are  two  premises  in  there. 
In  the  first  place,  the  NLRB  has  never  made  any  determination  on  the 
matter  at  all. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  McCann,  it  was  introduced  in  evidence  here  the 
other  day.  It  has  gone  to  the  point  of  a  report — an  intermediate 
report  by  the  trial  examiner. 

Briefs  have  been  filed  and  the  matter  is  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  no  decision  of  any  kind  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  even  been  rendered  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McCax^x.  In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  your  answer 
and  his  question  is  that  there  was  a  trial  examiner's  report  finding  for 
the  employees,  I  believe,  and  you  took  an  appeal  from  that  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board ;  is  that  right  ? 
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Mr.  LuDDY.  That  appeal  is  now  pending. 

Mr,  Levy.  The  further  distinction  being,  or  can  be  made,  that  the 
premise  of  the  question  that  the  record  called  to  Mr.  Luddy's  attention 
can  be  declared  wrong. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  There  was  a  claim  and  no  finding  I  know  of — they  were 
expelled.  That  they  were  discharged  at  the  request  of  the  lATSE — is 
that  embodied  in  the  question  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  ask  the  question  again,  Mr.  Cliairman,  so  it  may 
be  clear.  This  is  Mr.  Esterman's  question :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  13 
or  14  men  who  brought  this  suit  also  went  to  the  NLRB  complaining 
that  the  employers  had  discharged  them  at  the  request  of  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Let's  stop.  That  can  be  answered  "Yes."  That  is  a 
charge  they  made. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  think  you  answered  that  the  trial  examiner  found 
for  these  13  or  14,  and  that  there  is  an  appeal  pending  before  the  Board, 
which  has  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  counsel  should 
break  down  their  questions,  if  possible,  so  I  won't  have  the  problem 
of  presenting  questions  which  create  discussion. 

Now,  does  that  finish  your  statement,  sir? 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Walsh,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  record  so  far 
covers  the  taking  over  of  local  44? 

Mr,  Walsh.  Under  the  emergencj^ ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann,  All  right.  Now,  there  is  still  another  local  that  yow 
took  over.    "WHiich  local  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Local  683,  Laboratorj^  Technicians. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  may  we  do  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
local  683,  if  there  is  a  record  ? 

Mr,  Kearns.  No  objection. 

Mr.  McCxVNN.  Now,  will  you  proceed  and  read  that  complaint,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  please,  Mr.  Levy,  of  local  683? 

Mr.  LE\Tr.  This  is  dated  October  15, 1946,  and  this  refers  to  the  1946 
strike,  as  local  493  refers  to  the  1945  strike. 

A  Western  Union  telegram  to  each  of  the  officers  of  local  683  [read- 
ing] : 

Whereas  an  affiliated  local  union  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  to  wit,  local  No.  683,  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  certain  of  its  officers 
and  members  have  committed  certain  acts  and  undertaken  a  course  of  conduct  in 
violation  of  the  international  constitution  and  bylaws,  of  the  decisions  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  and  of  the  general  executive  lioard  of  the  alliance,  and 
of  the  directives  of  the  international  president,  which  acts  and  conduct  are  dis- 
loyal and  detrimental  to  the  alliance  and  are  subversive  of  the  alliance ;  and    . 

Whereas  reliable  and  creditable  information  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  undersigned,  Richard  F.  Walsh,  the  international  president  of  the  alliance, 
indicating  that  a  condition  exists  in  said  local  No.  683,  wiiereby  the  actions  of 
certain  of  the  officers  and  members  thereof  have  endangered  and  do  endanger 
the  property  rights  of  this  alliance,  of  said  local  No,  683,  and  of  other  affiliated 
local  unions  and  of  individual  members  thereof ;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  imminence  of  irreparable  injury  thereto,  the  ordinary 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  alliance  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  international  president,  prove  too  slow,  cumbersome,  and  inade- 
quate completely  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  so  endangered. 

Now,  therefore,  the  international  president,  pursuant  to  tlie  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  alliance,  and  pursuant  to  article  7,  section  16,  subdivision  (b)  of 
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the  eouKtitution  of  the  alliance,  and  pursuant  to  the  decisions  of  the  said  con- 
vention and  of  tlie  general  exe(-'utive  board  of  tlie  alliance,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  general  executive  board  having  been  tirst  obtained,  does  hereby 
declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  said  local  No.  083. 

Notice  of  the  existence  of  said  state  of  emergency  in  writing  is  hereby  given 
to  said  local  No.  683  and  to  the  officers  thereof. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ofticers  of  said  local  No.  083  are  hereby  sum- 
moned before  me  or  my  duly  accredited  representative  on  October  17,  1046,  at 
10  a.  m.,  at  room  No.  202,  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel,  7000  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  At  this  hearing  interested  parties  are  entitled  to  present  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  the  facts  creating  the  emergency  are  nonexistent  or  false. 

Pending  the  hearing,  the  authority  of  the  officials  of  said  local  No.  683  is  hereby 
su.spended,  and  all  acts  pertaining  to  the  said  local  union  done  on  tlieir  part,  pend- 
ing the  hearing,  shall  be  null  and  ^^r'.d 

The  said  local  union,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  members,  or  any  other  nwmber 
or  local  union  aggrieved,  may  appeal  herefrom  and  from  the  final  decision  here- 
on, and  from  any  other  order,  rule,  mandate,  and  decision  in  the  premises. 

For  furtiier  statement  as  to  rights,  powers,  privileges,  duties,  and  procedure 
in  the  premises,  reference  is  directed  to  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  alliance 
and  to  article  7,  section  16,  subdivision  (b),  of  the  constitution  of  the  alliance, 
entitled  'Tontrol  of  Local  Unions  in  Emergency,"  and  to  the  decisi<ms  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  and  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  alliance  and 
to  the  directives  of  the  international  president  pursuant  to. 

The  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  international  president  relied  is  as 
follows : 

1.  A  number  of  organizations  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  have  banded  together  in 
a  so-called  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  which  group  was  and  is  antagonistic 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  alliance  and  for  several  years  last  past  has  been  actively 
hostile  to  the  alliance. 

2.  Since  September  26,  1946,  an  alleged  strike  has  been,  and  now  is,  being 
conducted  in  the  Hollywood  stiidios  by  the  said  conference. 

3.  Said  alleged  strike  is,  and  has  been  at  all  times  since  its  inception,  a  strike 
against  the  alliance,  and  the  purpose  of  said  alleged  strike  is  to  take  away  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  alliance  in  the  west  coast 
studios  and  elsewhere  employment  which  the  members  of  such  local  unions  possess 
and  to  which  they  are  justly  and  legally  entitled. 

4.  Heretofore  the  said  conference  has  conducted  other  strikes  and  picketing  of 
the  Hollywood  studios,  the  pui-pose  and  result  of  which  were  to  deprive  the  alli- 
ance of  certain  jurisdiction  and  its  members  of  certain  employment  as  aforesaid. 

5.  On  September  13,  1946,  the  international  president  issued  official  written 
orders  to  all  Hollywood  studio  local  unions  of  the  alliance  and  to  the  members 
thereof,  which  directed  tliem,  among  other  things,  not  to  support  or  recognize  any 
strike  or  picket  line  instituted  by  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the  alliance, 
and  further  directed  them  not  to  refuse  to  render  service  because  of  such  strike 
or  picket  line. 

6.  On  September  20,  1946,  pursuant  to  direction  and  aiithority  from  the  inter- 
national president,  International  liepresentative  Roy  M.  Brewer  issued  written 
supplementary  instructions  officially  implementing  the  said  orders  of  September 
13,  1946. 

7.  The  said  orders  and  supplementary  instructions  were  issued  pursuant  to 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  alliance  and  liy  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the 
international  president  and  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  the  thirty-eighth 
convention  of  the  alliance  held  in  July  1946  at  Chicago;  and  piu-suant  to  the 
authorization  of  the  general  executive  board;  and  the  contents  thereof  were 
made  known  on  or  about  the  dates  thereof  to  the  officers  and  members  of  said 
local  No.  683,  among  others. 

8.  Certain  of  the  officers  of  said  local  No.  683  and  a  group  of  members  thereof 
have  hei-etofore  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  tlie  pni'pose  of  frustrating  the 
defenses  of  the  alliance  to  the  said  jurisdictional  strikes  instituted  by  tlie  said 
conference,  thus  weakening  the  alliance  and  rendering  it  easily  subject  to  attack 
and  destruction. 

9.  For  many  months  last  past,  certain  of  the  officers  of  local  No.  683  and  cer- 
tain of  its  members  have  cai-ried  on  a  subversive  program  witliin  the  member- 
ship of  local  No.  683  and  within  other  locals  of  the  alliance  and  l)efore  the  general 
public,  to  undermine  the  alliance  in  its  relationsliip  with  the  motion-picture 
studios,  with  the  employees  thereof,  and  particularly  with  the  members  of  the 
alliance.     Said  program  had  for  its  purpose,  among  other  things,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  confidence  in  the  alliance  of  tlie  studio  workers  who  are  members  of 
the  alliance  and  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort  to  said  conference  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  alliance  in  the  maintenance  and  attainment  of  its  legitimate  juris- 
diction in  the  Hollywood  studios. 

10.  At  a  meeting  of  said  local  No.  683,  attended  by  less  than  one-half  of  the 
members  thereof,  held  on  October  13,  1946,  a  motion  was  passed  directing  the 
members  of  said  local  union  not  to  pass  through  the  picket  lines  established 
by  the  said  conference  around  the  Hollywood  studios. 

11.  On  October  13,  1946,  and  thereafter,  the  officers  of  local  No.  683  ordered 
all  members  of  said  local  union  to  disobey  the  afore.said  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  international  president  and  International  Representative  Roy  M.  Brewer, 
and  directed  the  said  membei'S,  in  violation  thereof,  not  to  pass  through  the 
picket  lines  and  not  to  continue  to  report  to  work  ;it  the  studios  where  they  were 
employed. 

12.  The  officers  of  local  No.  683  intend  and  have  threatened,  to  suspend  and 
expel  from  membership  in  local  No.  683  those  members  thereof  who  comply  with 
the  said  orders  of  the  international  president  and  the  instructions  of  the  inter- 
national representative ;  and  thus  many  members  of  local  No.  683  who  are  loyal 
to  the  alliance  are  fearful  of  complying  with  the  directives  of  the  international 
president  because  of  the  threats  thxis  expressed. 

13.  A  number  of  members  of  local  No.  683  have,  pursuant  to  such  motion  of 
local  No.  683,  and/or  in  fear  of  such  reprisal  by  the  officials  of  local  No.  683,  have 
supported  the  so-called  strike  and  honored  the  said  picket  lines  of  the  said  con- 
ference and  i-efused  to  render  service  to  the  Hollywood  studios. 

14.  The  actions  and  conduct  of  local  No.  683.  and  certain  of  the  officers  and 
members  thereof,  were  and  are  subversive  and  were  intended  to,  and  did  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  alliance. 

15.  The  actions  and  conduct  of  local  No.  683,  and  of  certain  of  its  officers  and 
members,  were  and  are  in  violation  of  contractual  obligations:  they  were  and  are 
in  direct  opposition  to.  and  detrimental  to,  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  local 
No.  683  and  of  other  affiliated  local  unions  and  of  the  alliance  and  of  its  members 
as  a  whole ;  they  constitute  violati(tns  of  the  laws  of  the  alliani'e :  they  jeopardize 
and  reflect  discreditably  upon  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  local  No.  683,  the 
alliance,  and  its  members  generally;  they  were  and  are  an  interference  with  the 
organization  of  the  alliance  and  its  endeavors,  by  unity  of  action,  to  secure  appro- 
priate benefits  for  the  members  of  the  alliance  and  to  assure  employment  to  the 
members  of  the  alliance:  and  they  undermine  and  destroy  established  I'elations 
among  the  members  of  the  alliance,  with  sister  locals,  with  the  employers  in 
the  industry,  and  with  the  public  generally.  The  employment  of  the  members  of 
the  alliance  in  the  Hollywood  studios  has  been  interfered  with  and  adversely 
affected  ;  the  source  of  supply  for  the  amusement  industry  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  interfered  with  :  and  the  employment  of  members  of 
tne  alliance  thi-oughout  these  countries  may  be  adversely  affected. 

This  is  dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1946,  Richard  F.  Walsh, 
international  president.  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stasre 
Employees  and  Movino-  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

I  ask  for  a  recess. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  take  a  recess  right  now. 

Mr.  McCann,  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  (Chairman;  before  the  recess  is 
jrranted,  please.  I  wish  he  would  keep  the  telegram  out  of  his  files  so 
that  I  may  examine  it  during  the  recess. 

Mr.  Levy.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lfddt.  Tliat  is  already  in  the  recoi-d.  He  was  reading  from  an 
exhibit  that  went  in  yesterday,  whicli  is  reference  exhibit  8-28. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  thing  before  we 
take  the  recess,  please.  I  believe  this  should  be  copied  from  the  refer- 
ence exhibit  exactly  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.     We  will  take  a  recess. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Before  I  open  the  hearing.  T  want  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood from  the  standpoint  of  the  press  and  everyone  concerned  here 
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tliat  this  is  not  a  trial;  it  is  an  investigation;  and  the  present  witness 
is  being  questioned  right  now  to  establish  the  status  of  these  two  unions 
in  question,  and  then  Air.  Walsli  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
kind  of  statements  he  wants  to  make,  just  like  Mr.  Sorrell  had  or  Mr. 
Cambiano  or  anyone  else  that  has  been  heard  here.  I  don't  want  a 
confused  impression,  but  we  had  to  establish  this  history  on  the  de- 
velopments here.  It  was  more  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Walsh  really,  so  that 
he  then  could  make  whatever  statement  he  wishes  to  make. 

I  want  that  understood. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  ruling 
on  whether  I  should  interrupt  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Luddy,  and  Air.  Walsh. 
I  don't  want  to  interrupt  them  with  a  lot  of  questions  passed  to  me  as 
they  are  testifying.  I  am  going  to  ask  tliat  questions  frf)m  others  be 
held  off  until  we  get  through  with  each  witness. 

Mr.  Price,  Well,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  question  is 
directed  to  the  witness  who  has  just  quit  testifying. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all  right.     I  haven't  interrupted  him,  have  I? 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  would  like  to  ask  Air.  Luddy  to  go  on  and  explain 
what  followed. 

Mr.  Ltjddy.  At  the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  set  by  the  decla- 
ration of  emergency  and  notice  thereof,  which  haA^e  just  been  read  in 
the  record  by  Judge  Levy,  local  683,  through  certain  of  its  officers, 
appeared  and  a  hearing  was  held ;  many  witnesses  gave  oral  testimony, 
and  a  substantial  number  of  written  documents  were  received  in 
evidence. 

Thereafter  the  international  representative  conducting  the  hearing 
recommended  to  the  international  president  that  the  declaration  of 
emergency  was  well  taken  and  that  the  emergency  should  be  continued 
in  effect. 

Whereupon  the  international  president,  by  official  order — which 
appears  as  an  exhibit  in  the  reference  exhibit  or  the  complaint  of 
Brewer  et  al.  v.  Local  6S3  et  al.,  which  was  received  in  evidence,  I 
believe,  yesteixlay,  as  a  reference  exhibit,  which  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
read — appointed  Mr.  Roy  AI.  Brewer  as  the  international  representa- 
tive in  charge  of  local  683,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  inteinational  alliance. 

The  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  interiuitional  alliance  provide 
that  upon  such  appointment  being  made  it  is  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  the  officers  of  the  local,  with  respect  to  which  a  declaration  of  emer- 
gency has  been  made,  to  deliver  to  the  international  representative  all 
of  the  books,  property,  records  of  every  nature,  and  description  of  the 
international  alliance. 

Demand  was  made  by  personal  service  in  writing,  by  telegi-aph,  by 
refjistered  letter,  and  by  letter  via  ordinary  mail,  upon  all  of  the 
officers  of  683,  to  deliver  possession  of  the  premises  and  of  the  b(»oks, 
records,  and  files  of  683,  to  be  administered  as  provided  in  the  con- 
stitution, for  the  best  interests  of  the  local  and  the  alliance. 

Tliat  demand  was  refused.  Whereupon  an  action  was  instituted, 
which  is  action  No.  529,611  in  the  records  and  files  of  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  Roy  M.  BreAATr.  as  international  representatiA-e, 
r.nd  so  forth,  against  local  683  and  all  of  its  officers  and  members  of  its 
board. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  said  action  being,  among  other  things,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  books  and  records  and  files  and  property  of  local  683.^ 

Answer  was  interposed  to  that  complaint  in  behalf  of  certain  of 
the  officers  through  the  law  firm  of  Katz,  Gallagher  &  Margolis,  and 
that  is  the  action  concerning  which  Mr.  Martin,  who  testified  yester- 
day, said  he  was  a  defendant  in,  and  which  said  action  is  now  pending 
and  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  complaint,  together  with  all  of 
the  exhibits  thereto,  has  heretofore  been  received  as  a  reference 
exhibit. 

Mr.  EsTERMAN.  Will  Mr.  Luddy  state  the  present  status  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  It  is  at  issue.  An  answer  has  been  interposed.  It  has 
not  been  set  for  trial. 

You  know,  Mr.  Esterman,  our  dockets,  that  is,  the  calendar  in  the 
superior  court  of  this  county  is  so  clogged  it  probably  will  be  many 
months  before  it  is  brought  on  for  trial. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  that  completes  the  picture  with  respect  to  683,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Walsh  how  many  locals  are  there  in  the  alliance? 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  F.  WALSH— Recalled 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  about  950,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  How  many  are  now  under  emergency  control  of  the 
international  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  six. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  only  two  in  Los  Angeles ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  locals  all  together  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  mean  under  emergency  or  all  together  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No.    How  many  locals  do  you  have  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  is  16. 

Mr.  McCann.  Two  of  the  16  are  under  emergency  rule  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  background,  I  have 
two  or  three  more  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

Who  is  your  representative  in  local  No.  44? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Roy  M.  Brewer. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  is  he  also  your  representative  in  charge  of  the 
other  local  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  683? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  he  is  the  officer  that  has  run  these  two  unions  now 
from  the  time  that  the  international  took  them  over? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  is  the  officer  in  charge.  There  are  committees  who 
run  the  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  do  you  appoint  the  committees  or  does  he 
appoint  them  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  have  to  let  him  answer  that.  I  don't  know 
what  procedure  he  handled  that  under. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  not  bother  about  that  at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  we  have  about  35  minutes  before  noon.  I  wonder 
if  you  will  start  with  your  statement  and  do  just  as  Mr.  Sorrell 
did — proceed  in  your  own  way  and  tell  this  committee  the  things 
which  you  tliink  we  should  know  and  hear  from  you,  which  will 
be  helpful  in  this  investigation. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  was  subpenaecl  here.  Is  there 
anything  else  by  reason  of  the  subpena  that  you  might  want  to  know 
before  I  go  into  my  story  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  story  first,  sir.  The  im- 
pression has  gotten  abroad,  at  least,  with  some  of  your  friends,  that 
we  weren't  treating  3^ou  or  giving  you  a  chance  to  tell  your  story,  as 
we  did  Mr.  Sorrell.  Mr.  Sorrell  lias  been  on  the  stand  two  or  three 
different  times,  some  of  them  before  you  got  here,  answering  special 
questions  tiiat  came  up  involving  this  investigation. 

Finally  he  put  on  a  number  of  Avitnesses  for  brief  testimony,  and 
then  he  was  permitted  to  round  it  out  with  his  own  statement. 

At  this  time  I  would  rather  you  would  make  your  statement  in  your 
own  way  and  then  I  would  rather  jnit  on  the  next  witnesses,  if  any,  that 
you  have  selected,  Mr.  Ludd}'  or  Mr.  Levy,  who  will  supplement  your 
statements.  Then  we  will  have  a  little  time  to  consider  what  questions 
we  will  want  to  ask  after  the  testimony  and  your  statements  are  in. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right,  sir.     That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  will  give  you  35  minutes  right  now. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  can  have  more  than 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  noon. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  understand  the  35  minutes  is  before  lunch.  If  I 
don't  finish  in  time  for  lunch,  I  can  at  least  be  turned  loose  and  go 
ahead.     Am  I  on  the  loose  now  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  word  "loose"  around  here  is  very  loosely  used. 
I  was  wondering. 

I  will  start  back  in  the  time  of  1941  when  I  took  over  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  lATSE.  Our  organization  then  had  received  some  ver}' , 
very  bad  publicity  because  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of  our  organi- 
zation had  committed  a  crime,  had  been  sentenced  to  jail. 

I  didn't  happen  to  be  the  first  international  vice  president.  I  was 
the  fourth  international  vice  president.  I  was  the  most  surprised  man 
when  I  became  the  international  president. 

Now,  whether  the  others  didn't  want  it  or  what  was  the  reason  for 
me  becoming  international  president,  I  don't  know.  It  was  a  pretty 
hot  position  when  I  moved  into  it. 

I  tried  to  build  the  international  alliance  back  to  where  it  was 
before  we  had  gotten  into  trouble.  This  international  alliance  was 
organized  in  1886,  I  believe,  and  from  that  time  up  until  the  year  of 
1041  I  don't  think  that  any  official  of  the  alliance  had  been  convicted 
of  anything  as  far  as  the  labor  movement  was  concerned. 

I  then  had  to  go  to  the  employer  and  try  and  build  back  with  him 
the  confidence  that  this  organization  had  before  the  Browne  situation. 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  try  and  adjust  the  con- 
tracts pertaining  to  the  studio  locals  here  on  the  west  coast.  They 
had  been  in  New  York  with  committees  prior  to  my  election,  and  these 
committees  had  received  no  contracts  and  no  agreements.  They  came 
back  here  to  California  very  much  dissatisfied. 

I  was  preparing  to  come  out  here  and  talk  to  the  local  unions,  and 
just  about  that  time,  if  you  will  remember,  Pearl  Harbor  was  raided. 
The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  raided,  I  was  flying  out  here  to  Cali- 
fornia when  we  set  down  some  couple  of  hundred  miles  outside  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 
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I  came  in  here  to  Los  Angeles  and  had  a  meeting  with  all  the  execu- 
tive boards  of  the  various  local  unions  in  the  studios.  I  explained  to 
these  executive  boards  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  contract  for  them  from 
the  employer.  We  could  either  negotiate  the  contract  here  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  or  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  wliich  they  voted  upon. 

They  voted  to  go  to  the  city  of  New  York,  because  I  had  explained 
to  them  that  the  tops  of  the  industry  were  located  in  the  citj'  of  New 
York,  and  that  we  could  negotiate  the  conti'act  more  swiftly. 

I  think  it  cost  the  international  alliance  some  seven  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  bring  these  committees  from  the  local  unions  into  New  York. 
The  reason  that  the  international  alliance  paid  to  bring  these  com- 
mittees in  was  that  the  international  had  called  them  in  prior  to  that 
and  they  received  no  contract  and  they  had  spent  their  own  money. 
So  as  international  president  I  decided  that  this  time  the  international 
should  pay  their  expenses,  which  we  did. 

This  is  the  first  time.  I  believe,  that  the  representatives  of  the  local 
unions  came  to  New  York  to  negotiate  the  contracts.  Heretofore  it 
had  been  negotiated  under  the  basic  agreement  and  the  presidents 
negotiated  under  the  basic  agreement,  and  as  president  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  committees  did  their  own  job  and  so  sug- 
gested that  to  the  empJovcr.  and  it  was  carried  out. 

That  was  in  1942.  And  we  negotiated  the  first  contract  of  studio 
local  unions.  They  came  back  here  and  submitted  it  to  their  local 
unions.  It  was  not  finished  and  signed  in  New  York.  The  report  I 
received  was  that  the  local  unions  agreed  to  accept  the  contract  as 
brought  back  by  their  local  unions. 

Again  in  1944  the  committees  came  back  to  New  York  and  negotiated 
the  contract  in  New  York  again  with  the  employers,  and  brought  the 
contract  back  to  their  local  unions.  I  understood  it  was  approved  by 
their  local  unions  here  in  Hollywood. 

In  1946  I  came  out  here  to  Hollywood  and  spent — I  don't  know  how 
many  weeks — it  ran  into  some  several,  maybe  2  months,  and  sat  here 
with  the  committees  of  the  local  unions  negotiating  the  contracts  here 
in  Hollywood. 

And  they  signed  up  and  accepted  their  contract  here  in  Hollywood. 
I  show  you  that — how  the  contracts  were  negotiated  because  of  testi- 
mony that  I  listened  to  here  that  the  unions  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  that  the  international  president  or  the  international  representa- 
tive from  Nebraska  did  the  job  all  by  himself.    That  is  not  true. 

Now,  in  1942  when  we  were  negotiating  the  contract  the  question 
come  up  as  to  set  dressers  and  should  we  be  the  bargaining  agent  for 
set  dressers.  The  property  man's  local  No.  44  had  submitted  in  their 
contract  a  wage  scale  for  set  dressers.  ^Vlien  we  reached  this  part  of 
the  contract  the  employer  said:  "I  will  not  negotiate  for  set  dressers 
with  your  organization,  because  you  don't  have  the  set  dressers." 

I  turned  to  the  representative  from  local  44  and  asked  him  did  he 
have  them.  He  beat  around  the  bush,  and  I  knew  by  his  answer  that 
he  didn't  have  them.    So  I  said,  "All  right,  we  will  pass  that." 

And  after  we  passed  it.  I  told  the  representative  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  oi'ganize  theiii  if  he  didn't  have  them. 

When  we  came  back  in  1944  to  negotiate  the  contract,  the  question 
of  set  dressers  came  up  in  the  contract  and  the  representative  of  the 
union  said :    "We  do  represent  set  dressers.     We  have  them  in  our 
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local  union  and  they  work  under  our  contract  and  we  think  we  have 
the  right  to  arrange  and  negotiate  a  scale  to  cover  them,  no  matter  if 
Ave  have  one,  two,  or  a  hundred." 

The  producers  again  objected  to  negotiating  for  set  dressers, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  by  set  dressers,  set  erectors  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  I  mean  a  set  dresser,  a  man  that  places  the  furni- 
ture, pictures,  carpets,  and  so  forth,  and  dresses  the  set ;  not  set  erectors. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Synonymous  with  set  decorators. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  I  get  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  producers  again  said  we  didn't  represent  them. 
They  said  they  had  a  contract  signed  with  set  dressers,  and  it  was  a 
guild. 

We  claimed  at  that  time  that  was  correct,  but  that  we  had  informa- 
tion that  this  guild  was  going  to  join  the  painters'  organization  and 
that  we  wanted  to  negotiate  a  contract  to  cover  the  set  dressers  that 
we  had  in  our  organizaion.  But,  of  course,  this  very  friendly  pro- 
ducer to  the  lATSE  and  this  company  union  that  the  producers  run, 
we  couldn't  get  the  producers  to  agree  to  negotiate  for  these  set 
dressers;  and  they  refused  again. 

They  said,  "If  j^ou  represent  the  set  dressers,  you  will  have  to  be 
certified  under  the  NLRB." 

I  asked  the  producer  at  that  time  if  the  same  instructions  would  go 
forth  to  any  other  organization  that  claimed  they  represented  the  set 
dressers,  and  the  producer  said  "Yes,"  that  anybody  outside  of  the 
guild  that  they  now  had  the  contract  signed  with,  that  claimed  they 
represented  the  set  dressers,  would  have  to  prove  by  certification  that 
they  did  represent  them. 

So  I  again  turned  to  the  representative  of  local  44  and  told  him  to 
eliminate  that,  and  if  we  could  go  back  to  Hollywood  and  prove  we 
represented  the  people  we  would  negotiate  a  scale  for  them. 

After  that  contract  was  signed  we  returned  to  Hollywood  here  and 
started  to  survey  the  situation  as  far  as  the  set  dressers  were  concerned. 

In  the  meantime  I  understand  that  the  painters'  organization,  or 
local  1421,  I  think  is  the  number,  went  to  the  producer  and  said  that 
they  wanted  to  bargain  for  the  set  dressers.  The  producer  then  in- 
formed local  1421  or  its  representative  that  they  would  have  to  be 
certified  for  these  people.  They  then  filed  for  certification.  We,  the 
lATSE,  intervened,  and  after  some  argument  before  the  woman  that 
was  holding  the  hearing  we  did  prove  that  we  represented  enough 
of  tlie  people  to  be  permitted  to  intervene. 

Wlien  that  happened,  the  painters'  organization  withdrew  their  ap- 
plication for  certification.  I  believe  that  was  in  October  1944,  if  I  can 
i^emember  the  date.  Then  they  went  out  on  strike  to  try  to  get  the 
set  dressers  recognized.    That  was  the  first  strike  in  Hollywood. 

That  was  a  very  short  strike,  because  at  tJiat  time  they  were  not 
prepared  for  a  strike.  The  War  Labor  Board,  I  believe,  said  if  they 
got  back  to  work  that  they  would  take  the  case  under  advisement  and 
see  if  they  could  not  settle  it,  and  they  did  go  back  to  work.  That 
case  then  was  referred  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  because 
it  was  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  two  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  tried  to  get  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  various  meetings  to  try  and  settle  it.    We  were  not  successful. 

The  War  Labor  Board  took  the  case  back  and  said  that  they  would 
appoint  an  arbitrator  to  decide  the  case.    We  would  not  agree  to  that, 
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because  we  thought  that  certification  should  come  from  the  NLE.B, 
and  we  thought  that  that  was  their  duty  and  not  the  duty  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  and  we  so  protested,  but  I'egardless  of  the  protest  the 
War  Labor  Board  appointed  an  arbitrator,  and  his  name,  I  believe, 
was  Tongue.  Tongue  handed  down  a  decision  which  at  that  time  was 
in  favor  of  the  set  dressers  and  the  TATSE,  but  in  that  decision  he 
gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  lATSE,  and  we  did  appeal. 

Wliile  the  appeal  was  pending,  the  employer  asked  for  certification. 
I  am  reviewing  this  from  memory,  and  I  hope  that  as  I  go  along  I 
review  it  correctly.    I  am  trying  to  tell  it  to  you  from  memory. 

The  employer  asked  for  certification,  saying  that  he  was  in  between 
the  middle  of  two  organizations  and  that  he  would  like  somebody  to 
decide  who  was  the  bargaining  representative  of  the  set  dressers. 
Thei-e  was  a  hearino-  held  here  in  Los  Angeles  that  ran,  I  think,  about 
a  week,  at  which  time  the  painters'  organization  put  in  their  case. 
On  Saturday  when  they  adjourned  the  hearing,  the  lATSE  was  to  go 
on  on  Monda}^  morning  and  put  in  its  side  of  the  case.  Sunday  night 
came  and  then  came  ^Monday  morning,  I  think  it  was  INIarch  12, 
MaT'ch  12  of  1945.  The  painters  and  the  carpenters  and  all  their 
affiliates  in  the  studio  walked  out  of  the  studios.  There  were  no  trucks 
that  they  were  loaded  into,  there  were  no  cops  that  pushed  them  out 
of  the  studios.  They  walked  out  of  the  studios  to  try  and  have  the  set 
dressers  recognized  as  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  1421  of 
the  painters'  organization,  and  I  never  could  understand  what  a  painter 
was  doing  with  a  set  dresser. 

I  at  that  time  dispatched  Roy  Brewer  out  here  to  see  if  we  could 
not  handle  this  sitution  from  a  local  area.  Sitting  back  in  New  York 
it  is  not  easy  to  handle  it.  He  arrived  here  the  noon  of  the  strike.  I 
arrived  here  about  2  days  after  that,  and  I  wondered  what  was  the 
trouble  in  the  studios — why  this  strike  went  on;  why  the  carpenters 
were  out  of  the  studios ;  why  the  painters  were  out  of  the  studios.  We 
had  no  jurisdictional  disf)ute  with  them.  We  had  no  trouble  with 
them. 

So  I  started  to  call  the  international  presidents  of  these  organiza- 
tions. I  contacted  Hutcheson  and  I  said,  "Bill,  what  is  the  trouble? 
Whv  are  vou  in  this  fight  out  there  ?" 

Well,  he  said,  "I  don't  know."  He  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  trouble  out  there  that  you  can't  get  settled  with  our  local  repre- 
sentative, Cambiano." 

I  said.  "Well,  I  will  see  Cambiano  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  him." 
Then  I  called  the  electrical  workers  and  I  tried  to  contact  them  in 
their  office  in  Washington,  couldn't  find  anybody  in  the  electrical 
workers  office — all  out — and  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  talk  to  the  office  boy; 
IS  he  aromid  ?"    He  wasn't  even  there. 

So  then  I  called  the  hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  Ed  Flory,  and 
I  said,  "Ed,  why  are  you  out  ?  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  war  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  we  all  took  a  no-strike  pledge?  Don't  you  know 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  working  there  according  to  our  contracts? 
Don't  you  know  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lalior,  and  if  you  break  your  no-strike  pledge  every- 
body in  the  United  States  is  going  to  try  to  do  the  same  thing?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  know.  Tliis  seems  to  be  a  basic  agreement  argu- 
ment, according  to  what  I  get  from  Hutcheson." 
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So  I  suid,  "Ed,  let  me  understand  that.  Do  you  say  that  Hutcheson 
has  claimed  about  this  strike  at  Hollywood  that  he  is  interested  in  it 
in  some  way  ^" 

He  said,  "Yes ;  he  talked  to  me  a  few  days  ago  and  asked  a  settle- 
ment on  it." 

Well,  I  said,  "]My  advice  to  you  would  be  to  get  your  people  back  into 
into  the  studios,  because  if  it  haj)pens  to  be  a  jurisdictional  dispute  I 
am  afraid  tliat  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  bad  one." 

I  called  Hutcheson  back  and  I  says,  "Hutch,  I  just  talked  to  Flory, 
Now,  he  tells  me  that  this  is  a  basic  argument  dispute."  I  would  like 
to  qualify  here  that  we  at  that  time  were  not  members  of  the  basic 
agreement;  we  were  functioning  under  local  autonomy.  I  said,  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  some  jurisdictional  dispute  that  I 
haven't  heard  of,  that  you  haven't  called  me  up  about,  that  you  haven't 
written  me  a  letter  about?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  luiderstand  there  is  some  trouble  out  there,  but 
T  don't  know  what  the  trouble  is  all  about,  and  j^ou  can  straighten 
it  out  with  the  local  boys  out  there." 

I  said,  "Hutch,  why  don't  you  get  your  people  back  to  work?  Why 
are  you  breaking  your  no-strike  pledge?  Why  are  you  breaking  your 
contract  with  the  employer?" 

He  said,  "Talk  to  Cambiano," 

Well,  I  did  talk  to  Cambiano  and  a  committee,  and  they  submitted 
to  me  about  five  pages  of  jurisdiction  that  they  claimed  that  the 
lATSE  were  taking  from  them.  We  tried  to  adjust  some  of  the 
jurisdiction.  I  brought  the  representatives  of  the  local  unions  here 
in  Hollywood  up  and  asked  them  to  see  if  we  could  not  adjust  them, 
and  we  couldn't  get  any  place. 

You  must  understand  at  that  time  that  the  war  was  on.  You  must 
understand  that  the  manpower  situation  was  very  acute,  and  know- 
ing the  labor  movement  as  I  knew  it,  I  figured  at  that  time  that  our 
opponents  had  figured  that  this  was  the  best  time  to  win  their  fight 
with  the  lATSE,  and  when  I  talk  of  our  opponents  I  mean  the  car- 
penters and  possibly  the  electrical  workers. 

I  couldn't  get  any  place  with  Cambiano.  The  employer  called  me 
up  and  he  said,  "Dick,  the  studios  are  closed.    We  can't  operate." 

I  said,  "I  am  trying  every  way  that  I  can  to  get  these  organizations 
to  go  back  onto  their  jobs." 

He  said,  "Well,  you  go  and  talk  to  Hutcheson.  If  you  will  talk 
to  Hutcheson  you  can  straighten  this  thine;  out  in  10  minutes." 

I  said,  "I  will  talk  to  Hutcheson.   Where  is  he  ?" 

He  called  me  back  and  said,  "He  is  in  Lakeland,  Fla,"  I  think  it 
is  the  carpenters'  summer  home  or  old-age  home  or  something  down 
there  they  have.  So  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  go  down  to  Florida,  but 
I  can't  get  there  until  I  get  transportation,  and  the  trains  are  all 
crowded,  and  you  need  priorities  and  all  this.  Now  what  is  going  to 
happen?" 

He  said,  "We  will  hire  a  plane  to  send  you  down  there.  We  want 
to  get  this  thing  straightened  out." 

So  I  said,  "All  right ;  we  will  fly  down."  So  then  one  had  no  time 
to  ride  on  the  plane  and  another  fellow  couldn't  get  around  to  flying 
and  he  didn't  just  want  to  go  to  Florida,  that  was  all. 

So  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  go  to  Florida." 
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Then  it  was  discovered  that  Hiitcheson  had  left  Florida  and  he 
was  going  to  New  York — lie  had  some  meeting  in  New  York — would 
I  go  to  New  York  to  see  Hutcheson  ?  "Yes,  I  will  go  to  New  York  to 
see  Hutcheson." 

We  got  on  the  plane  and  we  went  to  New  York  and  we  finally  caught 
up  with  him. 

Mr,  IVIcCann.  You  say,  "We  went  to  New  York."  You  don't  object 
to  my  asking  who  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  don't.  T  believe  it  was  Pat  Casey  of  tlie  pro- 
ducers organization ;  it  was  '"Cappy"  DuVal  of  local  44 ;  myself,  and  I 
believe  Joe  A'^ogel,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  Loew's.  So  we  had  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  ^NIcCann.  What  time  was  that  meeting  held,  to  refresh  my 
recollection? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  would  be  in  March  of  1945.  This  was  2  days  after 
the  strike.  The  strike  was  going  on  at  this  time  that  I  am  talking 
about  now. 

Mr.  ]VIcCaxn.  Well,  go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  took  place  there. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Those  pictures  that  were  talked  about  here,  I  don't 
know  how  big  a  bundle  we  had,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  pictures 
which  were  depicting  the  sets  in  the  studio,  and  which  could  be  used 
to  say,  "Is  this  your  jurisdiction,  or  is  this  my  jurisdiction?"  We 
looked  at  those  pictures  at  this  meeting  I  described,  at  which  Nicholas 
Schenck  of  Loew's,  Pat  Casey  of  the  Producers  Association,  Joe  Vogel 
of  Loew's,  Inc.,  "Cappy"  DuVal  of  local  44,  myself  rejn-esenting  the 
lATSE,  Joe  Cambiano  representing  the  carpenters,  Jim  Skelton  repre- 
senting the  carpenters,  and  Big  Bill  Hutcheson  representing  the  car- 
penters, and  one  or  two  of  his  men ;  I  believe  one  of  his  secretaries. 

We  sat  down  with  Hutch  and  we  took  those  pictures  and  we  would 
look  at  them,  and  it  would  be  a  picture  of  a  street  scene,  a  western 
street  scene,  and  Big  Hutch  would  say,  "Dick,  who  builds  this  kind 
of  a  thing?" 

I  would  say,  "Is  there  a  dispute  about  that.  Bill?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"Well,  you  build  it."  ^ 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  set  which  would  be  yours.    You  build  it." 

Then  he  would  pick  up  a  picture  of,  we  will  say,  a  bar  over  in  the 
corner,  "Who  builds  that?" 

"Is  it  fastened  to  the  wall,  Bill  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  build  it."    No  dispute  about  that. 

So  we  went  through  these  pictures  and  we  divided  up  the  jurisdic- 
tion, some  I  would  agree  to  and  some  I  would  not.  We  would  laj;  them 
in  two  piles.  So  finally  it  became  late  in  the  afternoon  and  I  made  the 
suggestion  that  we  adjourn  and  that  we  come  back  the  next  morning 
without  the  employer.  I  thought  maybe  we  could  talk  in  our  own 
language  and  get  this  adjusted.  That  was  agreed  to — so  we  come  back 
without  the  employer. 

We  came  back  the  next  morning  and  we  picked  out  some  more 
pictures  and  divided  the  piles  up  a  little  more.  I  said,  "Hutch,  with 
the  amount  of  jurisdiction  which  we  have  agreed  upon  belongs  to  you 
and  belongs  to  the  lATSE,  there  seems  to  be  another  dispute  in  Holly- 
wood that  is  causing  a  lot  of  trouble  with  your  organization,  and  that 
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is  that  in  the  mills,  when  the  lATSE  men  go  in  there  to  work  on  any 
lumber,  your  men  sit  down,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
and  the  employer  is  now  mad  at  it,  so  when  you  sit  down  the  employer 
clocks  your  men  and  he  docks  that  time  off  their  slip."  I  says,  "It 
would  make  any  labor  organization  mad  and  it  would  make  our  or- 
ganization mad,  it  would  make  you  mad  yourself,  so  I  will  make  an- 
other deal  with  you,  and  I  will  agree  with  you  that  we  will  keep  the 
lATSE  men  out  of  the  mills  entirely.  If  they  have  any  work  to  be 
done  in  the  mill,  they  will  pass  it  in  to  the  men  in  the  mill  who  will 
work  on  it  and  pass  it  out  to  the  lATSE  men."' 

I  said,  "Now,  with  the  jurisdiction  that  we  have  divided  up  and 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  keep  the  lATSE  men  out  of  the 
mills,  I  think  we  have  pretty  well  got  on  the  road  to  straightening  out 
our  difficulties.  I  will  make  a  further  suggestion  to  you:  I  will  sug- 
gest to  you  that  you  appoint  a  committee  out  there  of  your  local  people 
and  I  will  appoint  a  committee  of  our  local  people  out  there ;  we  will 
let  them  sit  down  and  draw  up  an  agreement  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  you 
and  I  will  go  over  the  agreement,  and  we  will  sign  it  if  we  can  agree 
to  it." 

I  said,  "With  that  kind  of  a  set-up,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  get  your  people  back  to  work  in  the  studios  so  that 
we  can  start  making  pictures  again,  because  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  making  pictures — we  make  our  living  in  the  theater,  and  if 
the  source  of  supply  is  cut  off,  then  we  don't  make  a  living  in  the 
theater." 

And  I  think  there  is  where  Big  Bill  made  his  mistake.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  he  said,  "I  want  all  woodwork  and  all  work 
on  wood  and  wood  substitutes  and  all  woodworking  machinery." 

I  said,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  after  we  have  sat  here  and 
tried  to  agree  on  what  the  jurisdiction  might  be,  you  are  telling  me 
that  you  now  want  it  all?" 

He  said,  "I  have  to  protect  my  jurisdiction.  I  want  all  woodwork, 
all  woodworking  machinery,  and  all  work  on  wood  and  wood  sub- 
stitutes." 

And  as  I  said,  that  is  when  he  made  his  mistake,  because  there 
is  a  little  bit  of  Irish  left  in  me,  and  I  said,  "Hutch,  you  get  nothing. 
Now  let's  agree  to  what  we  have  done  here  and  let's  carry  it  out, 
or  else  you  get  nothing." 

And  at  that  time  I  think  that  Hutcheson  thought  that  he  had  the 
studios  closed.  I  think  that  he  thought  that  he  had  the  manpower  sit- 
uation tied  up  so  well  out  there,  with  the  war  and  the  war  work,  that 
nobody  could  run  the  studios  but  he  or  his  organization,  and  he  made 
that  stick. 

Well,  I  wasn't  defeated  yet.  You  understand  that  there  are  no 
lATkSE  men  on  the  jobs  yet.  We  are  now  begging  the  carpentei-s  to 
go  back  to  work.  We  are  now  begging  the  electrical  workers  to  go 
back  to  work.  We  are  now  begging  the  hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees to  go  back  to  work.  We  are  now  begging  the  plumbers  to  go 
back  to  work;  the  painters  to  go  back  to  work.  We  haven't  put 
any  lATSE  men  in  to  i-im  the  studios  yet.  So  I  said,  "Let's  not  break 
up  this  meeting.  We  said  if  there  was  any  trouble  here  that  we 
woidd  call  the  employer  back  in  again." 

He  said,  "All  right  with  me;  call  anybody  back  in." 
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So  then  we  called  Mr,  Sclieiick  and  Pat  Casey  and  I  think  Joe 
Vogel  back  in,  and  I  explained  what  had  happened,  and  Nick  Schenck 
turned  to  Hiitcheson  and  he  said,  "Hutch,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  sit  there  like  a  man  of  iron  and  that  jon  won't  bend  at  all  in  any 
way,  shape,  manner,  or  form  ?  I  understand  yesterday  that  Dick  here 
gave  away  jurisdiction  which  he  has  had  for  a  long  time,  and  you  tell 
me  that  you  won't  give  away  any  jurisdiction,  that  you  won't  settle 
this,  that  you  Imow  the  studios  are  closed  down  and  you  won't  help 
to  get  them  open?" 

Hutch  said,  "I  w:^nt  all  woodwork,  all  woodworking  machinery,  and 
all  work  on  wood  and  wood  substitutes.  That  is  my  jurisdiction  and 
that  is  what  I  think  I  should  have." 

That  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Nick  Schenck  mad.  He  said, 
"Hutch,  we  have  done  business  for  many  years  and  I  have  never  asked 
you  for  anything,  I  have  never  had  to  ask  you  for  anything.  You  have 
been  always  asking  me,  and  every  time  that  you  asked  I  tried  to  de- 
liver to  you,  and  I  did." 

He  said,  "Do  you  realize  that  there  is  a  war  on  at  the  present  time  ? 
Do  you  realize  that  we  have  on  the  shelves  of  our  studios  many  pic- 
tures? We  can  run  the  theaters,  but  we  are  about  6  weeks  ahead  of 
the  boys  on  the  other  side,  because  every  picture  that  we  make  at  Holly- 
wood we  put  on  16-millimeter  film  and  we  ship  it  to  the  boys  on  the 
other  side." 

Now,  he  says,  "I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  patriotic— maybe 
T  am  and  maybe  I  am  not — but  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  theater 
and  stage  is  doing  a  good  job  for  these  boys  and  I  want  to  keep  the 
motion  pictures  going  over  there  to  them.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  going  to  stop  them  from  going  over  there  ?" 

And  again  Hutcheson  repeated  his  jurisdiction, 

Nick  Schenck  said,  "Well,  you  make  us  make  a  decision.  You 
probably  have  as  much  money  as  you  will  ever  want.' 

He  says,  "I  have  as  much  money  as  I  will  ever  want.  And  neither 
one  of  us  will  every  have  to  work  another  day.  But,"  he  says,  "there 
is  a  lot  of  people  that  just  have  to  work."  He  says,  "We  make  the  deci- 
sion now  we  are  going  to  run  the  motion-picture  studios  in  Holly- 
wood," and  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  as  we  walked  down  the  street 
Nick  Schenck  said  to  me,  "Dick,  do  you  think  you  can  run  the  studios  ?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know ;  it  is  quite  a  job.  There  are  some  several  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  the  studios ;  there  is  quite  a  strike  on  out  there. 
In  the  first  place  I  don't  want  to  fill  the  jobs  of  those  people  out  there 
as  long  as  they  want  to  go  to  work.  Now,"  I  said,  "I  think  we  should 
go  back  to  Hollywood  and  we  should  see  if  we  can  get  the  people  back 
to  work  in  Hollywood,  and  then  if  you  can't  get  the  people  back  to 
work  in  Hollywood,  I  think  that  we  will  try  to  run  the  studios." 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock, 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  55  a,  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOOX  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 
Mr.  Walsh,  we  would  like  you  to  continue  where  you  left  off  and 
complete  your  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  F.  WALSH— Continued 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  we  left  off  where  we  had  just  completed  the 
meeting  in  New  York  and  we  were  returning  to  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCanx.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment.  ^Ir.  Chairman?  It 
seems  to  me  that  just  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  he  was  telling  about 
walking  oXit  with  Mr.  Nick  Schenck.  I  wonder  if  he  would  repeat  that 
and  tell  us  Avhat  took  place,  and  then  go  back  to  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr,  Walsh.   No  objection. 

Mr,  McCann.  Would  you  mind  doing  that?  I  forgot  what  you 
said. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  came  out  of  the  meeting  witli  Big  Bill  Hutches'>n. 
As  we  walked  down  Broadway,  Mr.  Nick  Schenck  asked  me  if  I 
thought  that  we  could  help  him  to  run  the  studios. 

At  that  time  the  manpower  situation  was  pretty  tight.  There  was 
several  thousands  of  people  out,  out  here.  I  thought  it  was  quite  a  job. 
But  I  told  him  if  we  came  back  here  and  asked  the  people  to  go  back 
to  work  and  then  if  they  refused  to  go  back  to  work,  that  he  had  can- 
celled the  contracts  with  them ;  that  we  would  attempt  then  to  man  the 
studios.     That  happened. 

We  left  New  York,  came  back  to  Hollywood,  and  I  believe  that  the 
employer  sent  out  notices  to  all  the  unions  which  were  out  at  that  time, 
asking  that  they  come  back  to  work  and  I  think  the  replies  all  were 
about  the  same,  that  they  would  not  come  back  to  work. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  this  strike  which  was  declared  on 
March  the  12th  was  supposed  to  be  because  of  a  set  dressers'  issue,  and 
that  they  were  out  supporting  the  set  dressers. 

I  think  you  can  take  from  my  meetings  that  I  had  in  New  York  with 
Hutcheson  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  set  dressers,  because  we  didn't 
talk  about  the  set  dressers  at  all  in  New  York  City,  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  letter  in  the  record  here  which  was  sent  to  Pat  Casey  from  Hutche- 
son prior  to  the  strike  of  March  the  12th. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  minute  ?    Is  such  a  letter  in  the 

record  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  am  attempting  to  find  it  now.  If  you  will  proceed,  I 
will  try  to  find  it. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  While  you  are  stopped  there,  I  would  like  to  determine 
if  this  is  correct :  In  other  words,  the  picture  shifted  from  the  set 
dressers  or  decorators  over  to  the  carpenter  situation  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  bring  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reason  for 
this  strike  was  supposed  to  be  in  order  to  get  recognition  for  the  set 
dressers.  I  would  like  to  show  by  my  testimony  that  this  was  planned 
and  that  the  set  dressers  were  only  the  excuse  rather  than  the  reason. 
I  want  to  show  that  President  Hutcheson  had  written  this  letter  to 
Pa  Casey  prior  to  the  set-dressers'  controversy  at  all,  and  setting  forth 
in  this  letter  that  he  wanted  his  jurisdiction,  because  there  has  been 
great  ado  about  the  first  strike  was  declared  because  of  the  set  dressers, 
and  in  my  testimony  here  I  think  I  am  going  to  prove,  or  at  least  try 
and  prove,  that  the"  set  dressers  were  only  the  excuse  rather  than  the 
reason,  and  if  Judge  Levy  can  find  that  letter,  I  would  like  to  have  him 
read  it. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  We  won't  hold  up  for  that.  I  wisli  you  would  try  to 
find  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  shall. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  of  these  people  had  been  notified  through  their 
organizations,  their  organizations  had  been  notified  to  come  back  to 
work.  Up  until  this  moment  the  lATSE  has  not  replaced  anybody, 
the  IxVTSE  has  not  put  anybody  in  the  studios,  and  they  have  been 
begging  these  various  international  unions  to  please  send  their  people 
back  to  work. 

Now,  the  studios  would  have  to  close  down,  unless  we  kept  them 
ruiming.  Wliere  were  we  going  to  get  those  mechanics  from  ?  How 
were  we  going  to  man  the  studios  ?  I  didn't  know.  However,  after 
they  had  been  notified  that  there  was  no  further  contracts,  we 
attempted  to  man  the  studios,  and  we  did  man  the  studios.  As  it 
was  explained  here,  we  had  to  transfer  men  from  one  department  to 
another ;  we  had  to  move  the  mechanics  from  one  job  to  another,  and  we- 
had  to  decide  that  this  was  a  fight  not  so  much  against  the  employer, 
not  because  of  set  dressers,  but  a  fight  to  try  and  throw  the  lATSE  out 
of  the  studios,  because  if  you  took  2  or  3  weeks,  and  you  understand 
that  the  strike  was  declared  on  March  12,  and  I  am  now  talking  about 
March  30  or  mavbe  a  date  later  than  that,  that  we  would  have  to  make 
up  our  mind  that  the  fight  was  against  us  and  not  the  employer,  and 
at  that  time  I  issued  the  orders  to  all  of  the  lATSE  men  working  in 
Hollywood  that  they  were  to  work  on  any  job  that  they  were  assigned 
to  and  that  they  were  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lATSE  to 
their  utmost. 

We  had  to  go  around  to  our  various  unions  here  in  Hollywood  and 
instruct  them  to  go  back  to  work.     Some  of  them  had  found  other  jobs. 

We  accomplished  that.  The  men  and  women  did  go  back  to  work, 
and  we  started  to  man  the  studios. 

Now,  we  must  have  done  a  fairly  good  job  because  the  studios  run 
on,  as  you  know  from  the  record,  for  some  11  months  before  the  first 
strike  was  settled. 

The  AFL  now  enters  the  picture.  They  called  a  meeting,  or  at 
least  called  me  to  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  they  wanted 
to  know  why  I  am  doing  certain  things  in  Hollywood,  why  I  am  taking 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  and  any  other 
fellow. 

Presiding  at  this  meeting  in  Washington  was  again  Big  Bill  Hutche- 
son.  President  Green  had  to  go  out  to  the  coast  to  attend  another 
meeting.    I  present  the  case  of  the  lATSE  to  this  meeting. 

President  Lindelof,  of  the  painters,  w^as  at  the  meeting  and  I 
wanted  to  know^  why  President  Lindelof  wasn't  asked  what  he  was 
doing  with  his  various  jurisdictions  he  had  in  Hollywood. 

I  found  he  had  story  analysts.  I  fould  that  he  had  publicists.  I 
found  he  had  office  workers.  And  I  found  that  he  had  various  other 
classifications  in  local  unions  out  here.  So  if  the  lATSE  was  doing 
wrong,  why  was  not  President  Lindelof  corrected  ? 

President  Lindelof  offered  the  excuse  that  due  to  the  fact  tliat 
President  Tobin  of  the  teamsters  had  taken  in  office  workers,  that 
he  thought  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  take  in  office  workers. 
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And  then  Vice  President  Birthright  of  the  barbers  wanted  to  know 
why  we  had  his  make-up  artists  and  hair  stylists  out  here  and  what 
we  were  going  to  do  about  that. 

I  tlien  asked  President  Birthright  why  he  didn't  claim  the  juris- 
diction of  the  make-up  artists  and  hair  stylists  while  President  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  reason  behind  it,  that  he  might  have 
been  afraid  of  getting  his  head  cracked  if  he  asked  for  it. 

Some  of  the  other  members  of  the  council,  who  wanted  to  claim 
jurisdiction,  I  don't  think  after  that  remark  wanted  to  go  and  review 
it  too  far. 

This  meeting  ended  up  and  I  was  notified  to  cease  and  desist  from 
doing  certain  things  in  Hollywood,  that  is,  the  organizing  of  car- 
penters and  painters. 

Mr.  Kearns.  By  who,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  give  the  date  of  that,  please,  sir? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  date  is  in  the  record ;  I  can  get  it  for  you.  I  don't 
know  the  date.  I  am  going  to  try  to  run  it  as  close  as  I  can  to  the 
sequence  of  tliis  meeting. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  am  trying  to  tell  the  story  as  it  happened,  as  best 
I  can. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  want  to  intrude.  One  of  the  other  counsel 
asked  for  the  date. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  were  again  called  back  to  another  meeting  of  the 
executive  council  which  was  held,  I  believe,  in  Chicago.  The  full 
council  was  present  at  this  meeting.  We  again  presented  our  case 
to  the  council,  and  at  this  time  brought  out  the  fact  that  not  alone  was 
the  carpenter  in  the  battle  out  here,  but  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions  which  had  no  identity  with  the  American  labor  movement  at 
all,  was  in  the  battle  out  here,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  Communist 
element  in  the  battle  out  here. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  these  people  to  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  they  want  to  pass  any  remarks,  why,  we  can  take 
that  after  awhile.  But  while  I  am  on  the  stand,  I  like  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  know  they  don't  like  to  be  called  Communists ;  neither  would  I. 

We  again  present  our  case  to  the  comicil  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  And  at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  they  would  appoint  a 
committee,  send  them  out  here  to  investigate  and  also  to  look  into 
the  Communist  angle  and  see  if  it  existed.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, that  committee  has  never  been  appointed,  or  at  least,  it  never 
reached  Hollywood. 

Now,  the  story  goes  on  again  to  the  recommendation  of  this  same 
council  that  all  of  the  parties  concerned  should  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  President  Green  presiding,  and  see  if  we  couldn't  develop 
a  plan  by  which  this  strike  could  be  terminated  out  here. 

That  meeting  was  held.  President  Green  attended.  But  Big  Bill 
Hutcheson  didn't  attend.    He  sent  his  son  in  to  the  meeting. 

We  spent  some  2  or  3  days.  All  of  the  other  organizations  and  the 
lATSE,  with  President  Green  presiding,  trying  to  develop  a  plan 
whereby  we  could  adjust  this. 
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The  meetinjv  nearly  broke  up  without  any  plan.  President  Green 
was  over  to  the  White  House  at  that  time  and  I  made  a  request  that  if 
the  meeting  was  going  to  break  up,  we  should  wait  until  President 
Green  got  back  and  see  if  he  couldn't  do  something  further.     We  did. 

And  he  came  back  and  we  went  into  session  again.  Then  we 
arrived  at  a  plan  whereby  this  Avas  to  be  committees  appointed  out 
here  locally  and  that  they  were  to  have  5  days  to  try  and  settle  it.  I 
believe  it  was  5  days. 

I  protested  5  days,  because  I  didn't  think  that  any  local  committee 
in  5  days  could  get  any  plan  to  adjust  the  controversy  which  was  in 
existence  out  here  at  that  time.  But,  however,  I  was  overruled  and 
it  was  5  days. 

If  at  the  termination  of  the  5  days,  that  the  local  committees  could 
not  adjust  the  differences  in  Hollywood,  that  it  was  to  go  back  to  the 
international  presidents  and  they  were  to  try  and  adjust  it  themselves. 

That  plan  never  got  into  real  operation,  because  at  that  time  the 
people  who  were  on  strike  started  to  tear  down  the  Warner  Bros. 
studio.  I  think  that  is  history  and  of  record,  as  to  what  happened 
out  there.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  it.  It  was  called  violence. 
Whether  it  was  or  not,  I  don  t  know. 

But  a  new  person  enters  the  picture  about  now,  and  this  person  is 
Eric  Johnston,  now  the  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association. 

He  doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  And  he  calls  me  up  in  New 
York  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  come  out  here  to  Hollywood 
and  see  if  we  can't  adjust  this  controversy  that  is  going  on  out  here." 

I  didn't  know  Eric  Johnston  from  the  man  in  the  moon.  So  I 
thought  I  needed  a  little  time  to  find  out  who  he  was,  what  his  position 
was,  and  what  he  was  doing  in  this  controversy,  because  I  had  been 
talking  to  the  employers  up  to  now. 

So  I  used  the  excuse  that  I  couldn't  get  any  transportation.  And 
Eric  Johnston  told  me  there  would  be  a  man  over  at  my  office  at  1 
o'clock  with  an  airplane  ticket  and  I  would  be  on  my  way  out  here 
if  I  desired  to  use  it.  The  man  was  there,  and  I  was  on  my  way  out 
here. 

I  arrived  here  and  Eric  Johnston  started  to  talk  about  the  situation 
then  prevailing  in  the  studios.  This  strike  by  that  time  had  run  for 
several  months.  As  far  as  we  were  concerned  it  was  lost.  They  were 
outside  and  we  were  inside,  and  we  weren't  too  happy  that  somebody 
was  asking  us  to  get  out  and  let  somebody  in. 

■  However,  Eric  Johnston  prevailed  upon  me  with  one  thought  and 
one  thought  only.  He  said,  "Mr.  Walsh,  suppose  tomorrow  morning 
in  front  of  Warner  Bros,  studio  somebody  gets  killed.  Do  you  think 
that  the  motion-picture  industry  will  ever  be  able  to  live  that  down?" 

And  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  they  ever  would.  And  that  I  didn't 
think  that  anybody  should  get  killed  in  front  of  Warner  Bros,  studio. 

We  had  several  meetings.  At  one  of  these  meetings  Herb  Sorrell 
was  in  on.  We  again  got  nowhere  because  neither  side  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  want  to  give. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  then 
meeting  in  Cincinnati.  Eric  Johnston  asked  me  would  I  go  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  api>ear  with  the  employer  before  the  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  told  him  that  I  would.  They  chartered  a  plane  and  I  hitchhiked 
along  with  them,  so  I  would  be  there  at  the  same  time. 
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We  arrived  in  Cincinnati  and  went  before  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  I  think  this  now  is  the  third  time  we  have 
been  before  them.     Donald  Nelson  also  went  along  on  this  trip. 

The  other  international  presidents,  like  Monty  Diirkin  of  the  plumb- 
ers, Ed  Brown  of  the  electrical  workers,  Hiitcheson  of  the  carpenters, 
naturally,  were  there.  Lindelhof  of  the  painters  and  myself  repre- 
senting the  lATSE  and  other  interested  parties. 

We  again  argued  our  case  before  the  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  One  of  the  members  of  the  council  said  that  they 
were  sick  and  tired  of  listening  to  this,  that  they  wanted  to  go  into 
executive  session,  and  they  would  decide  what  was  going  to  be  done 
with  the  Hollywood  situation,  and  they  asked  us  to  go  out  in  the  hall, 
and  we  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  tliink  it  was  Harrison  of  the  railway  workers.  I 
think  it  was  Harrison. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  Hutcheson  go  out  in  the  hall  with  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  Hutcheson  remained  in  there. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  wab  a  member  of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  is  a  member  of  the  council  and  he  remained  there. 
I  was  out  in  the  hall,  and  everybody  else  was  out  in  the  hall.  So  at 
various  times  one  or  the  other  member  of  the  council  would  come  out 
and  he  would  talk  to  myself  or  Eric  Johnston  or  somebody  else  out 
there  who  was  interested  in  this  case,  and  then  they  would  go  back 
with  whatever  information  we  gave  them  on  how  tliis  could  be  done  or 
how  the  other  could  be  done,  as  far  as  settlement  was  concerned. 

So  they  finally  called  us  back  into  the  council  and  the  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  did  something  that  they  never  had 
done  before,  to  my  knowledge,  they  terminated  a  strike. 

Now,  they  read  off  what  is  known  here  as  the  directive,  and  they 
said  firstly  that  they  would  terminate  the  strike,  secondly,  that  they 
would  give  the  organizations  concerned  30  days  to  try  to  adjust  their 
difficulties  out  here  among  themselves,  thirdly,  that  if  we  didn't  do 
that  that  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  come  out  here 
and  decide  the  jurisdiction  for  us,  and  that  this  decision  was  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  all  members  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  all  people  in  this  controversy. 

Now,  you  have  to  understand  that  I  was  the  one  who  was  mostly 
interested  in  this.  T  am  sitting  here  at  the  council  table  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  alone,  and  all  our  men  are  working  in  the 
studios  and  the  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  several  months,  and 
to  accept  what  the  council  wrote  down  would  only  affect  me  adversely. 
It  would  benefit  everybody  else  concerned  but  tlie  IxVTSE. 

Now,  under  the  laws  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  it  was 
questionable  Avhether  the  council  had  the  right  to  make  this  decision, 
and  I  had  to  make  the  decision  either  to  obey  it  or  to  get  out  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  by  getting  out  would  have  to  take 
the  membership  of  the  International  Alliance  out  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  didn't  have  too  many  minutes  to  make  the 
decision. 

However,  I  decided  for  the  lATSE  that  we  would  abide  by  their 
directive,  and  evei^ybody  else  sitting  there  agreed  that  they  would 
abide  by  the  directive. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  Nothing  was  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  got  a  copy.  I  got  a  slip  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  I  still  have  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  don't  mean  the  directive,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  this  is  what  was  in  writing  that  da}' — was  given 
to  me  in  Cincinnati  that  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  asking  if  any  such  thing 
did  exist,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  is  the  slip  that  was  given  to  me  that  day  by  George 
Meany. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  read  this  into  the  record.  I  think  it  is  important. 
This  is  the  decision  of  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  the  interested  parties;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Li  this  jurisdictional  dispute  [reading]  : 

1.  The  council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

2.  That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

.3.  That  for  a  period  of  30  days  the  international  unions  affected  make  every 
attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  question  involved  in  the  dispute. 

4.  That  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sliall  investigate  and 
determine  within  30  days  all  jurisdictional  questions  still  involved. 

5.  That  all  parties  concerned^the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Movini:;  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paijer  Hangers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
and  the  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union — accept  as  final  and 
binding  such  decisions  and  determinations  as  the  executive  council  committee  of 
three  may  finally  render. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  that  signed  by  anybody  or  was  that  just  given  to 
you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  handed  to  me;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  notation  of  the  decision  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Tliat  was  handed  to  me  by  George  Meany.  I  asked 
them  for  something  that  I  would  know  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  imagine  that  identical  thing  would  appear  on  the 
council's  minutes  of  the  meeting,  too. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  also  in  the  record  of  the 
three-man  committee.  It  starts  out  there,  it  is  in  there,  this  same 
decision. 

Now,  in  order  to  accept  this  decision,  we  had  to  take  anywhere  from 
one  to  three  thousand  people  off  a  job  or  move  them  from  one  job  to 
the  other,  because  it  says  here  that  the  people  on  strike  as  of  March  12 
would  have  to  go  back  to  work,  and  there  was  60  days  allotted  on  it  to 
us  whereby  either  we  would  straighten  out  the  jurisdiction  or  the 
American  I'ederation  of  Labor  committee  would  straighten  out  the 
jurisdiction. 

I  had  agreements  with  the  employers  whereby  our  people  were 
working  for  them  and  under  a  verbal  contract.  I  told  the  em- 
ployers that  we  would  not  stand  to  have  those  people  dismissed  at 
that  time,  that  there  was  60  days,  there  was  a  60-day  interim  in  there, 
and  we  wanted  the  people  protected  until  the  jurisdiction  was  decided, 
and  then  whatever  jurisdiction  was  allotted  to  the  lATSE  we  would 
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take  over  and  put  our  people  on  the  jobs,  and  whatever  was  allotted 
to  the  other  people  they  could  take  their  people  and  put  them  on 
the  jobs  there.  The  employers  at  this  time  in  the  form  of  Eric 
Johnston,  he  says,  "We  will  take  care  of  the  people,  we  will  pay  them 
for  the  60  days  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble.  We  will  put  back 
the  strikers  and  w^e  will  pay  them  and  we  will  pay  your  people  for 
the  60  days,  because  this  is  going  to  be  decided  in  60  days,  so  the  worst 
we  can  lose  is  60  days'  pay,"  and  the  amount  of  money  that  they  were 
losing  at  that  time,  60  days'  pay,  didn't  mean  much  to  them. 

So  that  was  agreeable  to  me  and  it  was  agreeable  to  the  council. 
This  was  done  before  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  that  it  was  something  con- 
cocted with  the  international  behind  closed  doors  and  the  employer. 
The  people  were  taken  oif  the  jobs  and  the  strikers  were  permitted  to 
come  into  the  studios. 

Then  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  lATSE  and  the  employers 
because  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  had  been  to  Cin- 
cinnati thought  that  if  the  employer  wanted  to  use  the  lATSE  men 
while  this  60  days  was  going  on  that  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  use 
him.  So,  as  Cliff  AVork  testified  to  the  other  day,  we  flew  back  to  Wash- 
ington again  and  we  tried  to  get  a  clarification  from  President  Green  as 
to  what  they  meant.  We  tried  to  see  the  minutes  of  the  council  meet- 
ing. We  haven't  seen  them  yet.  But  President  Green  read  them, 
and  he  evidently  must  have  agreed  with  us,  because  they  then  wrote 
out  a  decision  that  if  the  employers  so  desired  they  could  use  the 
TATSE  men  during  this  60-day  period. 

Well  I  want  to  tell  you  right  here,  now,  that  you  have  heard  a  lot 
about  concentration  camps  and  how  they  handled  people  in  the  coun- 
tries during  this  war.  How  they  handled  our  people  after  the  strikers 
came  back  to  work  is  not  something  to  brag  about.  They  herded  them 
over  onto  stages  and  they  practically  put  them  into  concentration 
camps.  Now,  this  is  the  employer  that  is  supposed  to  want  the 
lATSE  in  the  studios  and  is  supposed  to  give  the  lATSE  anything  it 
wants. 

So  back  came  the  strikers,  and  they  were  supposed  to  come  back 
with  a  brass  band  and  a  big  parade.  However,  that  was  wiped  out, 
because  they  were  told,  at  least  I  told  the  employer  that  if  there  was 
any  brass  bands  and  there  was  any  big  parades,  why,  they  would 
not  have  the  lATSE  people  there  at  all,  so  the  parade  was  wiped 
out. 

But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  Cincinnati  agreement  to 
the  lATSE  was  a  complete  loss.  We  won  nothing  by  settling  the 
strike.  The  only  thing  we  won  was  the  right  to  take  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lATSE  as  a  whole  and  put  it  upon  the  table  so  that  three  men, 
members  of  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  could 
divide  it  up  anyway  they  saw  fit,  and  whatever  Avas  left  we  agreed  to 
accept. 

NoAv,  this  is  arbitration,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  went  into  it.  When 
this  committee  was  picked  a  party  said  to  me,  "Are  you  going  to 
let  Birthright  serve  on  that  committee?  He  wants  you  make-up 
artists  out  there  in  Hollywood.  Don't  you  think  he  will  be  prejudiced 
against  you?" 
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I  said,  "I  have  been  told  this  is  the  fairest  committee  we  could  ^et 
from  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it."     And  we  did. 

We  came  out  here  and  tried  to  sit  down  with  people  to  make  agree- 
ments. When  I  say  "we,"  that  is  in  the  form  of  my  representative 
Brewer,  Xobody  was  too  anxious  to  sit  down  and  make  an  agree- 
ment. That  includes  the  plumber,  the  electrical  worker,  the  build- 
ing-service employee,  the  carpenter,  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
sit  down  and  make  an  agreement.  The  carpenters  did  agree  to  sit 
down  with  the  grips  and  make  an  agreement.  I  was  present  at  the 
meetings  and  they  arrived  at  an  agreement  alloting  certain  work  to 
the  grips'  organizations  and  certain  work  to  the  carpenters'  organi- 
zation. 

When  we  had  finished  that  agreement  I  turned  to  Joe  Cambiano  and 
I  said,  "Joe,  you  sign  this  as  the  representative  of  the  carpenters  and 
I  will  sign  it  as  the  representative  of  the  lATSE." 

And  Joe  said,  "Well,  we  will  let  the  local  take  care  of  that,  be- 
cause I  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  chief."  Perfectly  all  right  with 
me.  He  is  his  boss,  and  he  should  take  it  up  with  the  chief.  So  no 
international  man  signed  the  agi'eement. 

However,  I  have  heard  some  testimony  about  the  agreement,  and 
the  lATSE  is  ready  now  and  was  then  to  live  up  to  that  agreement. 
That  agreement  covered  local  80  of  the  grips,  and  the  grips  at  that 
time  and  all  during  the  strike  of  1945  were  not  doing  the  set  erecting 
and  they  are  not  doina:  it  now. 

None  of  these  organizations,  as  I  have  said,  wanted  to  make  an 
agreement  but  the  carpenters  with  the  grips  where  they  thought  that 
they  could  make  a  good  agreement.  When  it  came  time  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  property  men  local  44,  they  could  not  arrive  at 
an  agreement. 

Now,  you  understand  who  is  doing  this,  don't  you  ?  The  local  people 
out  here.  They  could  not  arrive  at  an  agreement.  So  the  30  days 
went  past  and  the  three  vice  presidents  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  came  out  here  and  thev  started  to  hold  their  hearings.  I  came 
out,  also.  I  was  the  only  international  president  that  came  out  here 
and  attended  any  of  the  hearings.  During  the  year  of  this  1945  strike 
I  made  at  least  18  round  trips  across  this  country  to  attend  to  the 
Hollywood  situation,  so  I  don't  want  anj^body  to  think  that  I  was  one  of 
the  absentee  officials  in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sure  you  can  be  commended  for  that,  sir, 

Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  the  hearing  started  with  the  three-man  conunittee. 
They  didn't  bring  all  the  organizations  in  together  and  say  what  do 
you  claim  and  what  do  you  claim? 

They  arrived  at  a  procedure  whereby  they  brought  these  organiza- 
tions in  at  different  times  and  they  allotted  so  much  time  to  each  one 
of  the  organizations.  I  didn't  like  the  procedure,  but  I  instructed  the 
representatives  to  go  along  with  it. 

When  it  came  our  time  to  be  heard  before  this  committee  we  didn't 
know  what  the  carpenter  had  claimed,  what  the  electrician  had  claimed, 
what  the  building  service  had  claimed,  what  the  painter  had  claimed, 
or  what  the  plumber  had  claimed. 

We  asked  to  come  in  and  present  our  case.  I  asked  the  committee 
to  notify  me.  They  said,  "No ;  just  you  tell  us  what  is  yours  and  what 
you  want." 
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We  presented  our  case  to  this  committee.  I  believe  they  filed  tlieir 
record  here,  so  I  don't  have  to  go  into  that  in  great  detail.  They 
decided  to  go  through  the  studios  and  take  a  look  at  the  studios.  They 
picked  out  Paramount  Studio. 

So  I  said,  "All  right.  We  have  IG  locals  here.  How  many  repre- 
sentatives will  we  have?" 

They  said,  "Each  international  gets  a  representative."  You  under- 
stand, the  lA  was  fighting  with  a  few  internationals,  five  or  six,  so  it 
meant  that  the  lATSE  went  in  with  this  committee  with  one  repre- 
sentative and  there  was  five  or  six  on  the  other  side. 

We  went  through  the  studio  and  I  tried  to  draw  the  attention  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  different  work  which  was  being  done,  some  by  the 
carpenters,  some  by  the  property  men,  some  by  the  electricians,  some 
by  the  special-effects  men ;  it  all  infringed.  Some  of  it  we  done,  some 
of  it  they  done.  I  don't  know  how  impressed  the  committee  was,  be- 
cause they  looked  like  three  silent  men. 

I  was  very,  very  much  worried  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
the  lATSE  and  its  work,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  sliow  a  man  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  room  working  on  a  band  saw,  cutting  out  some 
form  of  material,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  man  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  say,  "This  man  belongs  to  the  carpenters  and  this 
man  belongs  to  the  property  men."  That  wasn't  easy,  I  didn't  think, 
to  show  them  why  the  property  men  should  do  it.  However,  we  did 
argue  it  out. 

We  came  on  back  to  the  meeting,  which  was  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
and  we  presented  our  case  to  the  committee  as  far  as  set  erection  was 
concerned.  And  as  far  as  the  building  of  sets  on  stages  was  con- 
cerned. We  claimed  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  building  of  sets  on 
stages.  We  claimed  all  of  the  work  on  stages.  We  are  known  as 
stage  employees. 

The  committee  listened  to  our  story,  and  they  left,  and  they  handed 
down  their  decision.  They  took  away  from  the  lATSE  the  juris- 
diction of  the  set  dressers  and  they  gave  it  to  the  painters.  Wliy,  I 
don't  know.  I  have  heard  much  about  history  of  tlie  studios  here. 
If  the  property  man  for  all  of  these  years  in  the  studio  had  not  been 
the  set  dresser,  I  don't  know  who  has.  But  they  took  him  away  and 
gave  him  to  the  painters. 

They  took  away  from  the  lATSE  the  frosting  of  windows  and 
gave  it  to  the  painters.  I  didn't  even  know  there  was  a  dispute  about 
the  frosting  of  windows.  It  never  came  up  and  we  never  had  the 
right  to  argue  whether  it  belonged  to  us  or  not.  Somebody  said  be- 
cause the  frosting  was  put  on  with  beer  there  was  an  argument  about 
it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  about  the  frosting  or  the  beer.  Any- 
how, they  gave  it  to  the  painters. 

They  took  away  from  the  lATSE  the  operation  of  electrical-driven 
wind  machines.  Now,  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  operation  of 
electrical-driven  wind  machines.  We  had  a  contract;  it  was  ours. 
We  had  an  agreement  with  the  electrical  workers,  but  the  committee 
gave  it  to  the  electrical  workers. 

They  took  away  from  the  lATSE  the  flagmen,  signalmen,  and 
whistlemen.  They  gave  that  jurisdiction  to  the  building  service 
employees,  a  union  which  only  came  into  the  studios  about  the  year 
of  1987  or  maybe  a  later  date.     But  the}''  gave  it  to  them. 
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They  took  from  the  lATSE  work  on  the  stages  which  might  be 
termed  as  phmibing  work,  which  we  had  done  for  years;  not  just  now. 
And  then  the}'  came  on  down  to  the  fifth  phice,  where  they  gave  the 
erection  of  sets  on  stages  to  the  lATSE.  Out  of  the  whole  arbitration 
that  was  the  only  thing  we  gained.  We  didn't  gain  that,  and  we 
weren't  satisfied  with  that  again,  because  Ave  had  asked  for  all  the  work 
on  the  stages.    So  they  th'-^w  us  a  bone. 

They  gave  us  the  erection  of  sets  on  stages,  with  the  exception  of 
mill  and  trim  work.  Xot  why,  why  did  the  committee  do  these  things  ? 
Did  the  committee  do  it  because  they  went  into  the  jurisdiction  and 
they  studied  each  and  every  problem?  Did  they  try  and  find  out 
what  the  property  man  was  doing,  what  the  carpenter  was  doing,  and 
what  the  electrician  was  doing?  Thev  didn't  have  time  to  do  that. 
They  can't  honestly  say  that  they  went  into  the  jurisdiction. 

So  they  decided  that  the  best  way  to  arbitrate  this  difficult  problem 
and  to  hand  down  a  decision  was  to  take  agreements  which  had  been 
drawn  either  by  the  international  unions  or  by  the  local  unions  and 
put  these  agreements  into  full  force  and  effect,  and  that  is  what  they 
did. 

That  is  how  we  lost  the  electrical-driven  wind  machines,  because  in 
the  agreement  which  the  connnittee  obtained,  that  was  given  to  the 
electrical  workers.  But  we  had  negotiated  a  new  deal  later  on,  and 
it  had  not  been  written  into  this  agreement.  So  that  agreement  in  full 
force  was  put  into  effect.  And  we  lost  the  wind  machines  on  account 
of  that. 

Thev  took  the  ao-reement  which  the  committees  out  here  had  worked 
on  for  weeks  with  the  plumbers  organization,  and  they  took  that 
agreement,  because  we  were  very  close  to  an  agreement,  and  they  said, 
*'We  will  put  this  agreement  into  full  force  anct  effect." 

And  then  they  took  the  carpenters'  agreement,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  local  unions  out  here  in  1926,  and  that  was  the  last 
agreement  which  was  draAvn  up  out  here,  and  they  said,  "We  will  put 
this  agreement  into  full  force  and  effect."  Historically  they  didn't 
worry  about  what  happened  in  the  studios.  Historically  they  couldn't 
have  worried  about  what  happened  in  the  studios,  because  if  they  did, 
thej^  never  could  have  taken  away  the  right  of  the  set  dressers  from 
us.  They  never  could  have  taken  away  the  electrical-driven  wind 
machines  from  us.  They  never  could  have  taken  away  the  plumbing 
work  from  us  which  we  had  done  on  the  stages. 

The  committee,  in  conversation  with  me,  has  said  just  about  that. 
The  decision  was  handed  down.  We  didn't  like  it.  We  felt  that 
here  was  another  defeat  for  the  lATSE. 

It  is  not  nice  for  a  leader  of  an  organization  to  come  out  and  say, 
"Boys,  we  put  on  a  swell  fight  out  here  for  seven  or  eight  months  and 
we  have  won,  but  because  we  won  we  are  going  to  give  the  plumbers — 
because  we  won,  we  are  going  to  give  away  the  electrical-driven  wind 
machines.  Because  we  won,  we  are  going  to  give  away  the  frosting 
of  windows.  Because  we  won,  we  are  going  to  give  away  anything 
else  they  have  taken  away  from  us.  All  we  are  going  to  get  is  the 
erection  of  sets  on  stages,  with  the  exception  of  trim  and  millwork." 

However,  we  agreed  to  it.  We  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  arbitra- 
tion and  we  accepted  it.  Now  comes  the  time  where  the  agreement 
is  to  be  put  into  full  force  and  effect. 
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Big  Bill  Hutcheson,  he  didn't  like  it.  The  lATSE,  they  agreed 
to  be  bound  by  it.  The  plumbers  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it.  The 
building  service  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it.  The  painters  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  it.  But  not  Big  Bill  Hutcheson.  So  the  employer  don't 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  P^veryone  else  agreed  to  it  except  the  carpenters? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Everybody  under  this  directive  agreed  to  be  bound 
by  it,  to  the  best  of  my  loiowledge,  except  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  ask  a  question,  JNIr.  Chairman  ?  Do  you  know 
whether  any  of  the  other  international  presidents  of  the  plumbers, 
painters,  service  employees,  or  anyone  else  contested  to  the  council 
the  decision  of  the  three-man  committee? 

Mr.  Walsh.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir.  I  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it  in  Cincinnati.  I 
had  no  right  to  protest  and  nobody  else  had  a  right  to  protest,  because 
this  was  one  thing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  done  which 
said  that  their  decision  would  be  final  and  binding.  They  didn't  have 
to  report  back  to  the  executive  council.  They  didn't  have  to  take  it 
back  to  the  convention  to  be  concurred  in. 

They  said,  "At  the  end  of  30  days  3'ou  hand  down  a  decision,  and  that 
is  it." 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  any  protest  made  bj-  Bill  Hutcheson  to  j'^ou 
over  this  decision  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  any  protest  at  that  time  made  oj05cially  to  the 
three-man  committee  or  to  the  council  b}^  him  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  was  getting  at  this :  You  said  he  was  the  only  one 
that  protested.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  protest  that  he  filed.  I 
haven't  any  doubt,  from  what  we  have  heard,  he  raised  a  lot  of  cain 
about  it  with  the  council.  I  wondered  if  there  was  anywhere  in  the 
record • 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  we  can  find  some  letters  where  he  said  ho 
wouldn't  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  will  look  for  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  recall  this  morning,  you  gentlemen  were 
rather  critical  of  hearsay  testimony.  If  he  has  the  letters,  I  would 
rather  have  them. 

Mr.  Price.  There  is  one  such  letter  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  one  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  a  late  one,  in  September  of  1946,  in  which  he  says 
he  never  had  accepted  it  and  doesn't  accept  it  now. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  will  check  the  records. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.     Let's  proceed  then,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Now  comes  time  for  the  employer  to  put  this  into  effect. 
The  people  have  been  on  pay  now  for  60  days  and  the  ones  want  to 
know  who  is  going  to  do  what.  So  the  employer  receives  a  report 
from  Hutcheson  he  won't  be  bound  by  it.  How  they  received  it. 
whether  by  telephone  or  what,  I  don't  know. 

So  they  asked  for  10  days,  I  believe  it  was,  before  they  would  be 
asked  to  put  this  into  full  force  and  effect;  which  we  granted. 
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After  the  10  days  were  up,  we  then  said,  "Now,  let's  put  it  into 
full  force  and  effect." 

Then  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  meeting 
in  Miami.  Hutcheson  was  protesting  to  the  council,  from  what  we 
heard  out  here.     I  at  that  time  was  out  here. 

The  employer  wasn't  too  anxious  to  get  into  another  strike.  He 
said,  ''We  agreed  to  be  bound  by  this  arbitration.  Now,  somebody 
should  make  it  stick.'-  He  said,  ''Will  you  go  down  to  Miami  with  us 
and  see  what  can  be  done  down  there?" 

I  said,  "All  right."  But  in  the  meantime,  I  got  a  telegram  from 
President  Green  asking  me  to  come  to  the  council  meeting  in  Miami. 
I  wired  him  back  I  would  be  there. 

The  producers  hired  a  plane  and  Avent  down  again,  and  I  hitch- 
hiked along  with  them  again  so  we  would  all  be  there  at  the  same 
time. 

The  rumors  flying  around  Miami  was  that  Hutcheson  was  going  to 
get  out  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unless  this  decision  was 
changed.    And  there  were  many  of  the  tops  worried  he  might  get  out. 

So  there  was  many  meetings  held  in  the  hotels  day  and  night,  trying 
to  solve  this  problem. 

I  insisted  that  we  had  agreed  to  an  arbitration.  I  insisted  that 
the  arbitration  was  to  be  final  and  binding,  and  I  insisted  that  Hutche- 
son should  live  up  to  the  arbitration. 

We  finally  got  in  before  the  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  which  time  Hutcheson  was  present.  AVe  argued  the 
case  pro  and  con,  as  to  whether  there  was  going  to  be  any  men  lost 
by  the  carpenters  and  any  men  gained  by  the  lATSE. 

I  brought  out  the  facts  of  what  we  had  lost,  so  far  as  the  set  dressers 
were  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  building  service,  and  everything  else 
and  the  electrical-driven  wind  machines. 

I  said,  "We  are  losing  on  this  side  and  we  would  gain  on  this  side." 
So  we  were  satisfied  with  it — we  left 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time — pardon  me  just  a  moment.  At  that 
time  do  you  recall  Mr.  Tobin  asking  Mr.  Mannix  how  many  men  would 
be  lost  to  the  carpenters  if  the  set  erection  was  given  to  the  lATSE? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  question  was  asked.  Whether  it  was  by  Tobin 
or  not — my  memoi-y  don't  serve  me  to  that  extent.  It  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  I  would  say  that  it  was  possibly  Tobin. 

Mr.  McCanx.  All  right.  What  was  the  answer,  if  you  recall,  that 
was  given? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  figure  was  quoted  somewhere  around  300,  350,  or 
somewhere  around  that  figure. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  &iight,  or  Mr.  Birthright,  or  Mr.  Doherty  tes- 
tified to  the  effect  that  under  their  decision  the  carpenters  couldn't  lose 
any  employees,  because  it  was  their  intention  to  maintain  their  historic 
functions  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  never  heard  any  such  remark.  In  fact,  at  this  time 
the  three  members  of  the  committee  were  insisting  that  there  was  not 
to  be  one  word  changed  in  their  decision. 

Mr.  McCanx.  And  they  insisted  on  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes.  They  wanted  their  decision  maintained,  and 
there  wasn't  to  be  one  word  changed  in  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  occasion  at  the  conference  to  talk  pri- 
vately with  any  one  of  these  three  men  ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  this  extent :  There  was  a  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  council  between  these  three  men — I  think  one  of 
them  had  left,  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was.  I  think  there  were  two 
of  the  three  men  in  the  meeting  with  President  Green,  Bill  Hutcheson, 
and  myself.  And  we  then  argued  the  thing  pro  and  con  there  and 
brought  up  the  grips'  agreement  and  brought  up  what  the  grips'  agree- 
ment meant,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  so  that  Hutcheson 
would  stay  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  abide  by  this 
decision. 

This  was  a  private  meeting  arranged  b}^  the  council  .  And  at  that 
time  he  woiddn't  do  it.  He  wound  up  by  saying,  "If  my  local  out  there 
wants  to  be  bound  by  it,  let  them  go  ahead.  But  I  Avill  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

Then  the  employer  said  to  President  Green,  after  this  meeting  had 
broken  up,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  looks  like  here  we  are  in 
for  another  fight." 

So  President  Green  said,  "I  think  you  will  have  to  do  the  best  you 
can  about  running  the  studios  out  there.  If  Hutcheson  won't  be  bound 
by  his  own  word  and  agreement,  you  will  have  to  go  along  and  do 
whatever  you  want  to  do." 

I  asked  President  Green  then,  "All  right.  If  Hutcheson  won't  be 
bound  by  this,  just  leave  us  alone  in  Hollywood.  We  will  run  the 
studios,  and  we  will  run  them  without  Htucheson  if  he  don't  want  to 
run  them  with  us." 

So  that  was  the  meeting  and  it  broke  up.  Now,  I  understand  at  this 
meeting — and  I  have  no  proof  but  hearsay,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
accept  that  ,  we  can  strike  it — I  understand  that  Hutcheson  made  a 
motion  in  the  council  that  the  1921  agreement  be  put  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

The  1921  agreement  was  the  agreement  that  took  everything  away 
from  the  lATSE  and  gave  it  to  the  carpenters. 

And  I  understand  by  the  grapevine  only,  that  Hutcheson  was  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  that  motion  because  he  only  had  his  own  vote  in 
there  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  it  will  be  all  right  for  that  to  go  in  the 
record  as  a  remark  from  Mr.  Walsh.  He  intends  that  merely  as 
hearsay. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand.  It  is  a  suggestion  that  we  might, 
through  subpenaing  the  record,  secure  from  the  council  the  motion,  if 
it  was  made. 

Now,  just  as  we  have  permitted  hearsay  from  others,  we  will  permit 
him  to  indulge  in  it  if  it  serves  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Keaijns.  We  will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  we  left  off  at  the  council  meeting  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  could  I  go  back 
to  comply  with  two  of  the  three  requests  that  you  made  before  the 
recess  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Levy.  Thank  you.  One  of  them  was  a  letter  dated  February 
17, 1945,  written  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hutcheson  to  Mr.  Pat  Casey,  which 
was  before  the  March  12,  1945,  strike. 
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Mr.  McCann.  May  the  record  show  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Casey  has 
been  reproduced  on  page  1250  of  the  transcript?  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Casey  is  set  out,  and  that  will  save  rereading  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  story  I  don't  think  a  lot  of 
the  people  in  this  room  have  ever  heard  this  story  before.  They  have 
heard  a  lot  of  other  stories,  and  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  walking  around  the  streets  today,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  lATSE — or  at  least  they  have  advanced  reasons  why  the 
lATSE  has  been  stealing  jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  have  this  letter 
read,  because  I  am  telling  a  story  here,  saying  that  Hutcheson  prior 
to  the  1945  strike,  at  that  time,  was  trying  to  get  jurisdiction  which 
he  thought  was  his.  And  it  was  not  the  set  dressers.  That  is  the  reason 
I  would  like  the  people  to  hear  this  letter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  minute.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  before 
the  letter  is  read. 

Mr.  Cambiano,  will  you  stand  up  a  minute?  Are  you  in  knowl- 
edge of  this  letter  ? 

Mr.  Cambiano.  I  believe  this  letter  was  read  during  the  first  week, 
when  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  letter  being 
read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Levy  (reading)  : 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  February  17,  19^S. 
Mr.  Pat  Casey, 

.5.50-'/  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Pat:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  Febru- 
ary 9. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  what  you  say  in  reference  to  the  controversy 
over  the  set  dressers  who  have  affiliated  with  the  interior  decorators. 

Our  mutual  friend,  Herb  Sorrell,  called  me  on  the  telephone  some  weeks  ago 
in  reference  to  the  matter  and  asked  me  to  contact  Bill  Green,  which  I  did,  but 
as  you  state,  there  was  nothing  Bill  could  do  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Following  that,  Cambiano  and  Skelton,  representing  our  organization,  were 
informed  that  if  the  decorators  went  on  strike  our  members  were  to  recognize  the 
picket  line. 

You,  Pat,  know  as  well  as  I  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  contention  over 
prop  making,  and  we,  representing  the  brotherhood,  have  contended  that  the 
making  of  props  was  work  that  should  be  done  by  our  members,  and  the  thing 
has  dragged  along  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  final  solution  to  the  matter  arrived  at. 

As  far  as  going  back  to  the  understanding  which  you  quote  as  having  been 
entered  into  in  1921  is  concerned,  the  time  for  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  long  since 
passed. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  deduct  anything  from  the  wages  due  our  mem- 
bers, because  if  you  do  and  they  resent  it  by  taking  a  vacation  I  shall  not 
interfere  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  L.  Hutcheson, 

General  President. 

That  is  from  pages  1250  and  1251  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  before  that 
great  1945  strike,  which  was  over,  as  everybody  out  here  thought,  77 
set  decorators  or  set  dressers,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Another  thing  to  help  me  out.  Now.  does  that  explain 
to  you,  that  letter,  that  Mr.  Sorrell's  call  to  Mr.  Hutcheson  was  in  good 
faith? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Was  in  good  faith?  Oh,  I  would  concede  that  it  was. 
I  don't  know  what  he  called  about,  but  I  would  say 
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Mr.  Kearns,  Evidently  he  was  interceding  some  way  tliere. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  I  don't  know.  You  see.  there  is  quite  a  long  plot 
attached  to  the  Hutcheson-Sorrell  set-up.  too.  I  don't  think  that  I 
want  to  go  into  that  right  now.  That  might  be  brought  out  in  further 
testimony  that  we  are  going  to  offer. 

Now,  as  to  securing  meetings  with  this  committee 

Mr.  Kearxs.  In  my  deduction  I  took  from  the  letter  that  evidently 
the  call  had  been  acceptable  to  Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well.  I  don't  know  what  he  called  about,  whether  it 
was  planning  for  this  March  12  strike  or  not.  I  don't  know  that.  He 
might  have  been  planning  that  March  12  strike. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see.     We  won't  go  into  that  now. 

Mr.  Levy.  The  second  letter  that  the  chairman  asked  me  to  get  was 
that  in  which  Mr.  Hutcheson  stated  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
directive.  Now,  that,  we  find  in  the  record,  was  not  a  letter  but  was 
a  telegram  dated  September  25.  1046,  sent  from  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  signed  by  William  L.  Hutcheson,  to  Pat  Casey. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Was  the  original  telegram  received  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Levt.  All  I  know  is  that  the  telegram  is  typed  in  full  at  pages 
1403  and  1404  of  the  record.  I  was  not  present  during  that  day,  which 
was  August  14,  1947.  I  did  not  come  into  this  room  until  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  That  is  right.  Evidently  the  telegram  was  received, 
Mr.  Counsel. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Yes ;  it  was  received. 

Mr.  Leat.  And  the  statement  there  to  which  the  witness  referred 
was: 

Through  the  attempt  at  settlement  a  committee  representing  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  selected  and  made  a  survey 
of  existing  conditions  and  made  a  finding  as  a  result  of  their  investigation  and 
while  it  is  true  the  undersigned  on  behalf  of  the  international  organization 
could  not  and  did  not  accept  the  directive  notwithstanding  that  fact  members 
of  our  organization  employed  in  the  studios  were  instructed  to  do  as  they  saw 
fit,  which  was  that  they  continued  to  worlj  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  encroachment  uixm  their  jurisdiction  by  members  of  the  lATSE. 

Tlie  third  point  that  you  asked  me  to  check  was  the  dates  of  the 
letters  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  Mr.  Walsh  asking 
him  to  cease  and  desist  in  the  issuance  of  local  carpenters'  and  paint- 
ers' charters.  I  have  not  yet,  during  that  recess,  been  able  to  find  it, 
but  I  shall  try  to  do  so  during  the  next  recess. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  All  right,  thank  you. 

Mv.  Walsh.  I  will  start  from  the  INIiami  meeting. 

Mr,  Kearxs.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  then  returned  to  Hollywood,  and  the  directive  or 
the  decision  of  the  three-man  committee  was  put  into  full  force  and 
effect  by  the  employer. 

Now,'  the  proof  that  that  decision  was  workable  could  be  set  forth 
here,  that  we  worked  under  that  until  the  September  strike,  or  trouble, 
as  it  might  be  called.  How  Hutcheson  received  his  clarification 
of  the  decision,  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  in  the  May 
meeting  of  the  executive  council  they  again  refused  to  change  one 
word  of  the  decision  of  the  three-man  committee.  Then,  lo  and  be- 
hold, in  August  when  they  met  I  find  out  that  they  handed  out  a  clari- 
fication of  the  decision,  and  I  think  that  is  where  all  the  trouble  in 
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Hollywood  started,  was  the  clarification  of  the  decision.  I  think 
that  anybody  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  arbitration  and 
agreed  to  he  bound  by  the  arbitration  would  be  just  about  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  was  when  the  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
handed  down  this  decision. 

I  understand  that  the  clarification  was  made  by  the  3  men  under 
instructions  from  the  council.  How  any  3  men  could  go  into  a 
room  and  try  to  set  forth  in  writing  clearly  what  they  thought,  and 
only  they  thought,  because  there  was  nobody  out  here  but  the  3  men, 
and  then  take  it  into  the  council  room  and  have  somebody  read  it 
over — I  don't  know  who  the  somebody  was  that  read  it  over — and 
say,  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  that.  Yoii  go  on  back  and  write  another 
one,"  and  then  the  3  men  went  out  and  they  wrote  another  clarification, 
and  then  they  came  in  with  this  clarification  and  somebody  read  it 
over  in  there  and  said,  "Well,  we  will  receive  that  one." 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  what  you  are  trying  to  do  here,  then,  is  to  say 
that  the  first  one  they  wrote,  somebody  didn't  like  it,  and  they  wrote 
another  one  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Levy.  That  is  in  the  record,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right.  Those  were  the  3  men  who  were  sup- 
posed to  clarify  something,  and  the  council  didn't  know  anything 
about  what  they  had  done  out  here. 

Mr.  Kearns  They  were  appointed  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Exactly,  ancl  the  3-man  committee  tried  to  clarify  some 
of  their  own  language  handed  out  here,  and  they  had  to  satisfy  some- 
body on  the  inside  of  the  council  as  to  the  language  of  their  clarifica- 
tion on  it.  I  am  just  trying  to  bring  out  here  just  what  the  facts  are. 
I  am  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  why  the  lATSE  is  fighting  with  its 
back  up  against  the  wall  to  see  that  this  arbitration  decision  is  upheld. 
I  sympathize  with  all  of  these  people  who  are  out  on  strike.  I  don't 
like  to  see  their  families  have  to  worry  where  they  are  going  to  get 
their  next  meal  from,  because  I  have  been  a  union  man  all  my  life  and 
I  have  been  trained  as  a  union  man,  but  when  I  give  my  word  that  I 
will  do  something  as  a  representative  of  the  lATSE,  I  think  that  the 
other  man  and  the  other  men  should  be  just  as  big  as  I  am  and  do  the 
same  thing. 

Now,  the  entire  issue,  the  reason  we  are  here  today,  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  lATSE  agreed  to  an  arbitration  and  after  that  arbi- 
tration was  handed  down  and  they  lost  that  some  other  party  who 
had  agreed  to  that  arbitration  will  not  be  bound  by  it. 

-Now,  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  function  of  the  committee  or 
not.  There  is  no  law  that  says  that  Hutcheson  should  be  put  in  jail, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  enact  a  law  to  put  Hutcheson  in  jail, 
because  I  don't  want  any  labor  man  to  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Ancl  I  woidd  not  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  a  law  to  send  them  to  jail.  Let  us  take  care  of  them 
within  the  labor  movement. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Let  us  show  the  entire  labor  movement  what  kind  of 
a  man  Bill  Hutcheson  is.  Let  us  show  the  labor  movement  and  you 
people  here  in  Hollywood  why  you  are  out  on  strike.  Let's  show  the 
kind  of  a  man  and  leader  that  you  are  following. 
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I  am  making  these  statements  here  under  oath  and  I  am  telling  you 
that  if  Bill  Hiitcheson  didn't  go  back  on  his  word,  if  he  didn't  back 
away  from  the  arbiti-ation  when  he  lost,  yon  would  not  have  been  out 
on  strike  since  last  September  and  the  lATSE  would  not  have  been 
accused  of  stealing  everything  in  the  studios.  We  are  not  hei^e  to 
steal.  The  history  of  the  lATSE  can  be  traced  back  in  the  studios, 
and  many  of  the  people  who  are  fighting  us  today,  we  helped  to  organ- 
ize them,  we  used  our  strength  to  get  them  some  of  their  increases^ 
and  I  think  that  you  should  know  the  story. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  as  best  I  could 
why  this  September  strike  was  started  and  what  the  cause  of  it  is; 
the  full  cause  of  it,  and  the  only  cause  of  it,  is  because  one  man  has 
gone  back  on  his  word.  That  one  man,  you  tried  to  subpena  him, 
you  have  tried  to  serve  him,  you  have  tried  to  bring  him  here  so  that 
you  could  talk  to  him.     He  is  just  a  little  too  big  for  that. 

Now,  the  lATSE,  as  I  have  shown  you,  has  not  run  away  from  any 
meeting  from  the  time  this  trouble  started  to  date.  Every  time  they 
have  asked  the  president  of  the  lATSE  or  its  officials  to  attend  a 
meeting,  no  matter  where  it  was,  we  went  there.  I  think  that  the 
record  will  show  that  we  have  leaned  over  backward  every  chance 
that  we  got.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  tell  you  that  we  are  lily- 
white  and  that  we  have  done  everything  100  percent  right.  We  have 
been  in  a  fight  that  has  been  a  tough  fight,  one  that  we  didn't  like  any 
part  of,  and  we  have  had  to  fight  the  opponent  on  the  ground  that 
he  threw  us  onto.  We  have  done  that,  and  I  think  we  have  won  the 
fight. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  pertain- 
ing to  this.     I  think  I  have  covered  the  story  up  to  September. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  whole  studio  situation  out  here.  We 
are  going  to  cover  it  in  another  way.  I  don't  want  to  confuse  the 
issue.  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  labor  issue  of  it,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  I  am  sorry  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  just  didn't  make  the  big  man  live  up  to  his  word. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  proceed  to  examine 
him  on  this  part  of  the  testimony,  or  do  you  want  him  to  finish  his 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to  confuse  it  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  might  be  a  pretty  good  idea,  if  he  has  no  objection  now,  for 
counsel  to  clarify  this  phase  of  it,  if  you  want  to,  while  it  is  fresh  in 
his  mind  and  our  mind,  by  maybe  a  few  questions  someone  wants  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Levy,  May  I  facilitate  this  by  adding  on  this  phase  of  it,  there 
are  certain  portions  of  the  minutes  of  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  International  xVlliance  and  of  the  convention  which  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  indicate  those  portions  and  we  will  put 
them  in  for  reference  purposes,  if  you  will  just  indicate  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Levy.  They  are  short,  and  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  statements 
that  have  perhaps  been  made  here,  that 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  like  to  read  them  in? 

Mr.  Levy.  Certain  portions  of  it,  and  the  other  portions  I  will  have 
marked  for  reference. 
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Mr.  McCaxx.  All  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  Mr.  Levy  be 
j)ermitted  to  read  into  the  record  the  portions  which  he  thinks 
necessary. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  them  in?  Can't  we  mark  the 
book  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  is  going  to  mark  those  that  are  long  and  we  will 
put  those  in  for  reference  purposes  only,  but  he  wishes  to  read  in 
certain  short  excerpts  which  he  thinks  are  important. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Levy  (reading)  : 

Report  of  the  general  executive  board,  held  at  the  Hollywood-Roosevelt  Hotel, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  May  21  to  25, 1945. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  volume  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  am  reading  from  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  thirty-eighth  convention, 
held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  July  22  to  July  26,  1946, 
inclusive.     [Reading :] 

A  special  meeting  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees — 

giving  the  full  name — 

■convened  at  the  Hollywood-Roosevelt  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Monday,  May  21, 
1945,  at  2  p.  m.,  on  the  call  of  International  President  Richard  F.  Walsh. 

Then  there  was  a  roll  call  and  there  was  other  business,  and  then 
this  is  the  report  in  the  minutes  [reading]  : 

HOLLYWOOD  STUDIO  STRIKE  SITUATION 

President  Walsh  assisted  by  Vice  Presidents  Floyd  M.  Billingsley,  Felix  D. 
Snow,  Carl  G.  Cooper,  and  William  C.  Barrett,  International  Representative  Roy 
M.  Brewer,  General  Counsel  Frank  B.  Murdock  and  Judge  Matthew  M.  Levy, 
special  counsel,  gave  the  board  a  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  existing 
Hollywood  studio  ct)ntroversy  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time. 

Included  among  the  topics  reported  on  were : 

(1)  Jurisdiction  over  tiie  set  dressers,  (2)  encroachment  by  the  conference 
of  studio  unions  and  its  affiliates,  (3)  jurisdictional  aggressions  and  demands  of 
the  machinists,  carpenters,  electricians,  and  other  organizations,  (4)  Communist 
infiltration  in  the  studio  labor  unions,  (5)  the  War  Labor  Board  proceedings, 
(6)  tlie  stand-by  order  to  all  lATSE  locals,  (7)  the  strike  of  the  conference  of 
studio  unions  and  otiier  organizations  against  the  lATSE,  (8)  the  directive  to  the 
lATSE  locals  and  members  in  Hollywood  not  to  respect  the  picket  line  estab- 
lished against  the  lATSE,  (9)  the  later  directive  to  the  lATSE  locals  in  Holly- 
wood not  to  recognize  craft  jurisdiction  lines  during  the  emergency,  (10).  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Boai'd  proceedings,  (11)  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion proceedings,  (12)  the  court  proceedings,  (13)  the  new  charter  issued,  (14) 
the  relationship  of  rhe  lATSE  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  (15)  general 
and  specific  jurisdictional  questions,  (10)  settlement  conferences,  (17)  confer- 
ences with  employers,  (18)  relationship  of  the  lATSE  to  other  organizations 
working  in  the  studios. 

After  full  and  complete  discussion  of  all  questions  involved,  the  board  unani- 
mously ratified  and  concurred  in  all  actions  previously  taken  by  President  Walsh 
in  connection  with  the  Hollywood  studio  situation  and  authorized  and  directed 
him  to  take  such  further  action  or  actions  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  expe- 
dient or  advisable  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  alliance,  its  officers,  its  affiliated 
local  unions,  and  its  members. 

The  board  further  unanimously  decided  that  everything  honorably  feasible 
to  settle  this  matter,  in  cooperation  with  the  officials  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  should  be  done,  consistent  with  the  due  protection  of  the  interest  of  the 
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lATSB.  in  order  to  retain  the  close  relationship  which  has  existed  between  the 
lATSE  and  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  over  tlie  past  50  years.  The 
board  also  asked  a  number  of  i>erliiient  questions  relative  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  directed  President  Walsh  to  convey  its  position  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  ollicial  letter. 

HOLLYWOOD,  <^ALIF.,  LOCAL  NO.  44 

President  Walsh  also  reported,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Hollywood  studio  situ- 
ation, that,  after  insestigation  and  compliance  with  the  constitutional  require- 
ments, a  state  of  emergency  was  declai'ed,  and,  after  hearing,  continued  in  Holly- 
wood. Calif.,  local  No.  44.  in  view  of  the  critical  situation  there,  and  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  executive  bcjard  of  that  local.  President  Walsh  stated  that 
he  had  appointed  International  Representative  Roy  M.  Brewer  to  take  over 
control  and  operation  of  the  affairs  of  local  No.  44,  in  behalf  of  the  international 
president  until  such  time  as  the  emergency  terminated.  The  general  secretary- 
treasurer  reported  that  no  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  general  executive  board 
from  the  international  president's  continuation  of  the  declaration  of  emergency. 


Report  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
Held  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  September  24-October  2,  1945. 

Hf  if  :t:  *  *  *  H 

HOLLYWOOD    STUDIO    SITUATION 

Present  for  this  session  of  the  general  executive  board  was  the  entire  oflScial 
family,  and  also,  pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  President  Walsh,  there  were 
pi'esent  officials  and  representatives  of  the  various  local  unions  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York. 

International  President  Walsh  made  a  detailed  I'eport  to  the  board  as  to  the 
studio  strike  situation  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  with  all  of  its  many  ramifications. 
He  called  upon  International  Representative  Roy  M.  Brewer  to  give  a  report  to 
the  board  as  to  the  Communist  efforts  in  the  studios,  and  such  a  report  was 
given.  President  Walsh  also  called  upon  Judge  INlatthew  M.  Levy,  special  counsel 
to  the  alliance  in  the  Hollywood  studio  labor  problems,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  legal  matters  and  litigations  before  the  various  courts  and  administrative 
tribunals,  and  Judge  Levy  gave  such  an  account. 

The  various  reports  were  complete  and  were  listened  to  intently  by  all  those 
present.  In  addition,  all  of  the  correspondence  between  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  this  organization  was  read. 

When  the  board  resunied  executive  session,  all  phases  of  the  situation  were 
again  reviewed,  including  the  various  defensive  and  protective  steps  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  lATSE  and  the  board  unanimously  approved  the  conduct  of  the 
lA  officials  in  the  strike,  and  unanimously  delegated  to  the  international  president 
full  responsibility,  authority,  and  power  in  the  premises  to  act  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  alliance,  its  locals,  and  members. 


Report  of  the  General  Executive  Board 

Held  at  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.,  February  11-16,  1946. 

The  regular  midwinter  meeting  of  the  general  executive  board  convened 
Monday,  February  11,  1946. 

******  m 

HOLLYWOOD    STUDIO    SITUATION 

International  President  Walsh  reported  to  the  board  on  the  entire  situation 
on  all  matters  since  the  last  board  meeting,  September  24,  1945,  held  in  New  York 
City.  Particular  reference  was  made,  among  other  things,  to  the  conferences  of 
President  Walsh  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  culminating  in  the 
Cincinnati  directive  and  the  jurisdictional  decision  made  by  the  subcommittee 
of  three  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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All  issues  of  the  controversy  were  considered  by  the  board,  the  jurisdictional 
awards  were  examined,  the  present  status  of  the  Hollywood  studio  situation  was 
reported  on,  and  the  prospective  disposition  of  the  remaining  problems  considered. 
The  board  took  occasion  to  express  utmost  satisfaction  with  the  effective,  vigorous, 
and  successful  manner  in  which  International  President  AValsli  has  handled  this 
serious  matter  in  the  life  of  the  alliance.  It  commended  him  for  the  courageously 
determined  battle  he  waged  and  the  splendid  results  achieved  for  the  alliance 
and  its  members. 

All  of  that  was  presented  to  the  convention  of  the  delegates,  thirty- 
eighth  convention  in  Chicago,  on  July  22  to  July  26,  1946,  inclusive, 
and  approved  at  the  convention. 

Tlien  also  at  the  convention  the  international  president  made  a 
report  on  the  Holly wod  situation  which  I  shall  not  read  here,  but  I 
will  submit  this  entire  volume  for  reference,  with  your  consent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  indicate  the  page  on  Avhicli  the  report  was 
made? 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes;  I  will.  That  report  was  presented  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  convention  to  a  committee  on  the  president's 
report. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Report  to  the 
Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Convention,  IATSE  and 
MPMO  of  United  States  and  Canada 

Greetings :  The  president's  report  committee  met  again  on  July  25,  1946.  at 
8:30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  supplement  to  International  President  Richard  F. 
Walsh's  report  on  the  Hollywood  studio  situation  was  considered  in  its  entirety. 
The  entire  situation  was  thoroughly  studied  and  discussed.  Utmost  attention 
was  given  to  his  statement  that  the  time  had  come  for  i>lain  talk  and  concrete 
action  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  of  this  convention  either  to  welcome  and  adopt 
the  party  line  as  a  definite  part  of  this  organization,  or  to  take  positive  action 
that  will  for  now  and  all  time  rid  the  alliance  of  this  growing  insiduous  menace 
and  to  protect  the  loyal  members  of  the  alliance  working  in  the  studios.  Also 
seriously  noted  was  his  request  of  you,  the  delegates,  to  protect  further  the 
source  of  supply  from  our  Hollywood  studios  so  that  you,  the  stage  employees, 
the  moving  pictiu'e  operators,  the  laboratory  technicians,  and  all  affiliates,  whom 
you  represent  here,  will  not  be  stopped  because  of  the  source  of  supply  being 
cut  off. 

After  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  subject,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of  our  committee,  with  full  power  to  act,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  rid  our  organization  of  any  and  all  subversive  elements  and  to 
protect  the  entire  alliance  and  its  local  unions  and  members  because  of  the 
Hollywood  studio  situation.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
following  is  recommended  for  adoption  by  this  convention : 

"This  convention  approves  the  acts  of  International  President  Walsh  and  the 
general  executive  board  in  their  handling  of  the  Hollywood  studio  situation  from 
its  inception ;  and  the  general  executive  board  and  the  international  president 
from  now  on  have  full  and  complete  power  to  act  in  the  matter  of  the  Holly- 
wood studio  situation ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  are  hereby  given  the  authority 
to  add  to,  suspend,  cancel,  or  amend  any  portion  of  the  present  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  our  international  alliance  which  they  may  deem  necessary." 

In  submitting  the  above  reconunendation  the  committee  feels  tiiat  drastic 
action  must  be  taken  and  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  a  precedent  was 
established  for  such  a  recommendation  at  the  Ottawa  convention  of  our  alliance 
in  May  1919,  when  it  resolved  there  that — 

"The  situation  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  moving  picture  film  studio  situa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  and 
under  the  sole  direction  of  the  international  president,  he  to  have  full  power 
to  act,  it  being  the  decree  of  this  body  to  include  in  this  motion  the  power  on 
the  part  of  the  said  international  president  to  alter,  amend,  or  cancel  any  portion 
or  portions  of  the  present  constitution  and  bylaws  of  this  organization  as  he  in 
his  judgment,  may  deem  necessary  to  incorporate  in  the  existing  bylaws  of  the 
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International    Alliance   of   Theatrical    Stage   Employees   and    Moving   Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

At  that  time  tiie  convention  unanimously  adopted  tins  resolution  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  international  alliance  as  a  whole.  We  must  do  the  same  now. 
Your  committee  on  the  President's  report  recjuests  concurrence  in  the  above 
recommendation  in  the  interest  of  all  the  members  of  your  international  alliance. 

We  cannot  ch)se  our  report  wiihout  wholeheartedly  connueuding  International 
President  Walsh  for  the  great  accomplishments  of  his  administration  in  spite  of 
the  many  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  path.  In  our  opinion,  as  a  result  of 
International  President  Walsh's  efforts,  our  international  alliance  is  on  the 
march  again  with  heads  high,  protecting  our  members  as  only  a  sound  and  fight- 
ing labor  organization  can  and  should  do. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

President's  Report  Committee. 

There  are  40  or  50  names  of  the  luembers  of  that  committee,  dele- 
gates who  signed  it,     I  won't  read  them. 

Then  there  are  several  pages  of  debate  pro  and  con  on  the  resolution, 
to  approve  the  acts  of  the  piesident  and  to  give  the  general  executive 
and  the  president  power  in  the  premises.  That  will  be  marked  for 
reference,  so  you  will  see  there  was  discussion  on  the  question. 

And  finally  toward  the  end  appears  the  following: 

*  *     *     Cries  of  "question."     *     *     * 

International  President  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  pass  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
myself,  if  you  will  grant  me  that  permission.  I  know  in  listening  to  the  reading 
of  this  report,  tliat  it  is  very,  very  drastic.  I  know  that  it  places  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  international  president,  great  power.  I  also  noted  in  listening  to  the  report 
that  the  same  power  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  fine  international 
presidents  when  we  were  in  the  fight  up  to  our  necks. 

Now,  I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  be  the  international  president  5  hours  from 
now,  and  neither  do  you.  But  if  I  were  a  delegate  sitting  out  on  that  floor,  T 
would  give  to  whoever  is  the  international  president,  and  the  general  executive 
board,  the  power  to  protect  our  jurisdiction  and  our  local  unions  in  Hollywood, 
because  it  is  necessary.  When  the  last  war  was  declared,  President  Roosevelt 
asked  for  great  power.  Everybody  said,  "Give  it  to  him  because  we  must  win. 
If  we  don't  win  we  lose  all." 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Hollywood.  Whoever  your  international  president 
may  be,  a  few  hours  from  now,  he  has  still  to  carry  on  a  terrific  fight.  He  must 
have  power  to  tell  the  local  unions  out  there  what  they  should  do,  not  to  ask 
them.  I  say  to  tell  them.  And  if  you  don't  give  him  that  power,  then  you  are 
to  blame  2  years  hence,  when  he  comes  back  here  and  tells  you  what  has  happened. 

*  *     *  "  Cries  of  "question."     *     *     * 

International  President  Walsh.  I  hear  sufficient  voices  calling  for  the  question. 
Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put? 

*  *     *     Shouts  of  "yes."     *     *     * 

International  President  Walsh.  The  main  question  is  to  concur  in  the  report 
on  the  president's  report.  All  those  in  favor  of  concurring  in  that  report  will 
signify  by  rising.    All  those  opposed.    Carried. 

Delegate  George  Fitzgerald  (local  1,  New  York,  N.  Y.).  I  would  ask  at  this 
time,  that  it  be  a  unanimous  vote,  and  that  the  California,  or  any  other  delegation 
would  make  it  such.     Thank  you 

International  President  Walsh.  That  is  purely  up  to  the  delegation.  Any- 
body who  wants  to  make  it  that,  can  make  a  motion  to  that  extent. 

Delegate  Lehner  evidently  spoke  against  the  resolution. 

Delegate  Lehnek.  In  view  of  the  majority  decision  of  the  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  and  Screen  Employees,  I  hereby  make  that  motion  that  the 
president's  report  be  concurred  in  unanimously.  As  I  stated  before,  we  are  all 
members  of  the  alliance.  We  have  a  right  to  our  viewpoints,  whether  we  agree 
or  disagree.  But  in  the  harmony  and  perpetuation  of  this  alliance,  I  make  that 
motion,  Mr.  President. 

Delegate  Joseph  Singleton  (Local  No.  468,  Hollywood,  Calif.)  I  second  the 
motion. 

International  President  Walsh.  On  the  question. 
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All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  "aye,"  contrary. 

(Two  or  three  "noes"  were  heard.)  The  "ayes"  have  it,  but  it  isn't  unani- 
mous. 

Some  questions  were  raised  about  the  election  at  the  convention. 
There  were  1,075  ballots  cast,  a  total  number  of  1,075. 

The  number  of  ballots  voided,  none.  Number  of  ballots  cast,  1,075. 
I  won't  read  all  of  the  election,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  Inter- 
national President  William  P.  Bennett  received  426  and  Richard 
Walsh  received  049  votes.  And  Richard  F.  Walsh  was  installed  as 
international  president  for  the  ensuing  2  years. 

I  don't  want  to  read  at  the  present  the  action  of  the  general  execu- 
tive board  and  the  international  president  taken  on  July  27, 1946,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  convention.  That  action 
is  printed  in  this  exhibit,  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses yesterday,  and  which  I  stated  that  his  construction  of  the  power 
given  to  the  president  was  wrong.  If  you  remember,  it  was  stated 
I  would  refer  that  to  you  later. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  without  going  over  it  in  full,  was  that 
the  power  that  was  given  by  the  convention  in  July  of  19'±6  to  suspend 
or  cancel  existing  law,  in  view  of  the  emergency,  so  far  as  the  Holly- 
wood situation  was  concerned,  was  not  given  to  Richard  F.  Walsh  per- 
sonally. It  was  not  even  given  to  the  international  president,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  It  was  given  both  to  the  general  executive  board  and 
the  international  president.  And  that  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  proceedings  from  which  I  read,  and  also  from  the  action 
taken  in  this  smaller  brown  book. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  these  proceedings  marked 
as  reference  exhibits'? 

Mr.  ICearns.  No  objection. 

(The  convention  proceedings  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  hear  that  through  the  testimony  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  you  enforce  what  they  call  the  emergency  ruling, 
where  a  situation  exists  that  is  not  according  to  Hoyle,  I  imagine. 
It  isn't  functioning  as  it  should,  according  to  union  regulations. 

In  how  many  places  where  the  emergency  ruling  has  been  set  up, 
emergency  cases  or  ruling,  have  they  eventually  been  settled? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  in  my  entire  administration  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  more  than  eight  cases  since  1941.  And  at  the  present  time  I 
think  I  made  a  statement  this  morning  there  were  six.  I  think  there 
are  four  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  main  cases  of  emergency  that  was  set  up  under  our  ad- 
ministration was  the  Chicago,  111.,  110  motion-picture  machine  oper- 
ators' case,  whereby  we  took  it  over  under  emergency. 

We  found  some  350  to  400  permittees  who  had  been  paying  10  per- 
cent of  their  salary  for  10  to  20  years.  We  took  it  over  under  emer- 
gency, and  wiped  that  out,  and  kept  the  local  for  several  months  and 
turned  the  local  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  cleared  up? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  cleared  up.  We  did  the  same  thing  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  out  here  in  local  683.  I 
think  we  found  some  several  hundred  permittees  out  here  at  that  time. 

Local  44  at  the  present  time,  I  think  we  have  taken  in  under  the 
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lATSE  rule  some  450  to  500  members  we  found  were  on  permit  out 
here. 

In  the  entire  administration  since  1941 1  would  say  out  of  950  locals 
we  have  had  very  few  cases  of  invoking  the  emergency  act.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  requested  by  the  executive  board  or  the  membership 
of  the  local  unions  themselves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  I  wanted  to  establish  was  once  that  condition 
exists,  then  it  is  your  duty  as  international  president  to  delve  into  it 
and  see  how  quickly  it  can  be  restored  to  its  former  union  headquarters? 

Mr.  Walsh.  When  the  emergency  doesn't  exist,  we  turn  it  back.  I 
think  the  first  time  the  voting  machines  were  used  in  Chicago,  111., 
were  used  by  us  in  local  110 ;  we  brought  in  voting  machines. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  Interesting.  You  stated  very  early  in  your  testimony 
that  it  was  necessary  in  the  movie  industry  to  carry  on  negotiations  in 
New  York  early  after  you  came  out  here,  I  think,  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  your  testimony.  You  said  you  found  out  after  coming  here 
that  if  you  were  to  negotiate  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  New  York.  I 
took  it  from  that  you  meant  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  it. 
If  you  were  going  to  negotiate  or  sign  contracts  for  any  unions  here 
you  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  think  I  said  in  the  testimony  we  could  do  it 
quicker  by  going  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Oh. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Because  the  heads  of  the  firms  were  in  New  York. 
You  will  have  to  realize  up  to  that  time  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
basic  agreement,  which  was  in  effect  with  the  Hollywood  studios,  and 
that  basic  agreement  sti]3ulated  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  presidents  of  the  firms,  plus  the  presidents  of  the  unions.  That 
procedure — we  changed  it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  alleviated  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  think  I  spent  about  9 
weeks  out  here  negotiating  the  wage  scales  here  in  Hollywood.  I 
think  the  negotiations  run  along  about  9  weeks,  and  that  was  with  no 
presidents. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  here,  I  think,  since  we  have  had  some 
of  management  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Work  and  Mv.  INlannix,  and 
Mr.  Meyer.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  as  an  international  president 
there  is  a  trend  in  the  movie  industry  to  do  the  business  here,  rather 
than  New  York? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  the  entire  labor  situation  in  the  Hollywood 
studios  in  the  past  4  years  has  changed.  I  think  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility is  being  passed  out  here  to  the  executives  in  charge  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  really  feel  that  way  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do.  As  I  say,  the  last  contract  we  negotiated  wasi 
done  here  with  the  executives  here  and  not  the  presidents. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  feel  that  during  this  strike  and 
turmoil,  even  from  1941  on,  which  went  into  the  serious  situation, 
1945  and  1946,  do  you  feel  that  war  conditions,  playing  upon  maybe 
the  nerves  of  people  who  were  working  hard  and  worried  about  tliefr 
children  in  combat,  and  one  thing  and  another,  probably  was  one  of 
the  main  factors  for  the  inability  to  get  people  to  think  comprehen- 
sively ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Probably  bad  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  But  I  think  that 
underlying  here  in  Hollywood,  with  the  entire  labor  situation,  is  an- 
other fact  which  is  underlying  in  the  entire  world  today.  _  The  world 
is  not  at  rest  today.  There  is  much  unrest  here  and  that  is  caused  by 
another  country,  let's  say,  that  might  not  like  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  America.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  that  country  in  Hollywood 
here  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  unrest,  also.  I  think  by  the  testimony 
that  might  be  given  here  later  on  you  will  find  out  it  is  not  all  juris- 
diction here  in  Hollywood.  That  there  is  certain  color  mixed  up  with 
it. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  Under  the  directive  I  was  led  to  believe,  by  reading 
it,  that  probably  one  of  the  main  faults  with  it  was  it  didn't  definitely — 
wasn't  a  clean  or  clear-cut  definition  in  the  work  prescribed  to  the 
grips. 

Then  in  your  testimony  you  said  that  the  carpenters  and  the  grips 
here  had  made  an  agreement,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  wouldn't  agree.  Do 
you  think  there  was  some  misunderstanding  there  in  the  pure  defini- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  grips  and  the  carpenters  in  the  directive? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  misunderstanding. 
The  proof  of  that  is  we  worked  for  several  months  here  and  every- 
body knew  just  what  to  do.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  that  the 
erection  of  sets  on  stages  means  one  thing,  and  mill  and  trim  work 
means  another  thing.  Every  mechanic  in  the  studios  will  tell  you 
what  mill  and  trim  is. 

J\[r.  Kearns.  I  know  what  it  is,  too. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  grips,  we  have  no  trouble  with  the  grips  organiza- 
tion. The  only  trouble  we  had  with  the  grips  organization,  after  they 
found  out  the  lATSE  had  secured  the  jurisdiction  by  this  decision, 
and  the}^  hadn't  done  it,  they  would  like  to  say,  "We  want  to  get — • 
turn  it  over  to  the  grips." 

We  had  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  work  was.  We  might 
have  had  a  little  misunderstanding  among  ourselves  as  to  who  was 
going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  work  you  think  of  as  the  grips  was  clearly  defined  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes.  The  grips  know  their  work.  There  is  no  trouble 
with  our  grips  organization,  what  they  should  do  and  what  they  should 
not  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  When  you  told  Mr.  Green  you  w^ould  run  them,  after 
the  Miami  conference,  you  would  run  the  studios  as  best  you  could — I 
forget  your  words — it  Avas  to  that  effect,  after  it  was  obvious  so  many 
others  there  wouldn't  agree,  what  did  Mr.  Green  say  to  your  retort 
there  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  told  the  employer  and  myself  to  go  back  and  do  the 
best  we  could. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  about  all  tliere  was  to  it? 

Mr.  AValsh.  Til  at  was  about  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this 
three-man  committee  had  never  been  appointed  or  was  the  personnel 
of  tlie  committee  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the  research  they  did  here? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  I  think  with  the  problem  the  committee  had  to 
solve,  they  done  a  very  fine  job.  and  if  it  had  been  left  alone  and  no 
clarification  handed  down  and  after  that  an  interpretation  of  the  clar- 
ification of  the  decision,  I  don't  think  we  would  have  had  much  trou- 
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ble  out  here.    We  would  have  had  some  disputes.    We  would  have 
worked  them  out  among-  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Then  it  is  your  honest  opinion — and  this  is  very  im- 
portant to  me — you  feel  that  the  clarification  developed  into  the  real 
stumbling  block  of  this  whole  situation  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very  definitely.  Because  tlie  clarification  wiped  out 
the  arbitration  If  they  had  left  the  arbitration  alone,  we  would  have 
been  all  right. 

JNIr.  Kearns.  Then  the  arbitration  was  clicking  until  the  clarifica- 
tion came  in  ? 

IVIr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  your  opinion  the  arbitration  was  clicking  until  the 
clarification  was  written? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Absolutely  right.  I  might  explain  by  a  little  story 
that  Tom  O'Brien — he  is  a  member  of  Parliament  and  he  heads  the 
theatrical  unions  in  England.  We  were  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
convention  hall  in  Chicago,  talking  about  this  Hollywood  situation. 
President  Green  was  there  and  he  started  to  explain  the  Hollywood 
situation  and  how  this  clarification  came  down. 

Tom  O'Brien  says  to  him,  "Mr.  Green,  I  will  tell  you,  over  in  Eng- 
land a  man  comes  home  at  night  very  drunk.  His  wife  looks  at  him. 
He  don't  get  into  trouble  until  he  starts  to  explain  how  he  got  drunk." 

So  even  an  Englishman  could  understand  we  were  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  do  want  to  say  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Counsel,  at  this 
point,  that  whether  people  will  admire  all  the  qualifications  of  the  in- 
ternational presiiient  of  the  lA  or  not,  they  will  have  to  admit  he  has 
at  least  been  willing  to  leave  his  yellow  pine  desk  or  mahogany  desk, 
or  whatever  he  has  at  his  headquarters,  and  come  out  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  I  Hiink  that  point  is  very  clearly  established,  with  18 
trips,  as  I  recall  the  figure,  across  the  country. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Counsel  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  questions  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  defer  ques- 
tions until  tomorrow  morning,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  have  no  objection  then,  we  will  stand  adjourned 
until  9  a.  m.  tomorrow,  Saturday,  morning.  Then  we  will  meet  for  a 
full  day's  period.  We  will  reconvene  Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
It  is  my  full  intention  to  end  this  investigation  no  later  than  4  p.  m. 
on  Wednesday. 

(Whereupon,  i:  4  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter  was 
adjourned  to  9  a  m.,  on  August  30, 1947.) 
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SATURDAY,   AUGUST   30,    1947 

House  of  Represextatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  vf  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Lo.^  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kenriis  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order.. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requested  to  <:»ffer  in  evidence  a 
telegram  of  March  IG,  1945,  from  Mr.  William  Green,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Walsh. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  F.  WALSH— Continued 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Walsh,  did  vou  receive  this 
telegram  from  Mr.  Green? 
Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  will  ask  your  counsel  to  read  this  telegram. 
Mr.  Levy  (reading)  : 

Makch  16,  1945. 

RiCHAKD  F.  WaT>SH, 

President,  International  AUiance  of  Theatrical  Staoe  Employees  and 
Moving  Picture  Macliine  Operators  of  the  United  Suites  and  Canada, 
Hollywood: 
I  submitted  following  self-explanatory  telegram  for  your  information  to  Mr. 
Herb  Sorrell,  Los  Angeles,  "I  regard  strike  of  workers  employed  at  motion 
picture  shidios  at  Hollywood  which  press  reports  state  you  have  sponsored  as 
a  violation  of  no-strike  pledge  made  by  American  Federatiorj  of  Labor  to  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  for  duration  of  war.  It  should  never  have  occurred  and 
ought  to  be  terminated  at  onc6.  Because  millions  of  members  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  upheld  honor  and  integrity  and  the  stand- 
ing and  good  name  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  adhering  strictly 
to  its  no-strike  pledge,  you  ought  to  join  with  them  by  doing  likewise.  I  officially 
disavow  your  strike  and  call  upon  you  and  your  associates  tt.  cease  and  desist 
from  using  name  of  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  any  way  in  connection 
with  your  strike  particularly  upon  banners  carried  by  pickets  or  otherwise  in 
advertisements  or  public  statements.  I  also  call  upon  you  and  those  on  strike 
wliom  you  represent  to  exercise  good  .iudgment,  terminate  the  unjustified  strike  In 
which  you  are  engaged  immediately,  and  take  up  grievancps  for  adjustment 
through  agency  set  up  for  settlement  of  grievances  duiing  existing  war 
emergency." 

W3i.i.iAM  Geeen. 
President,  American  Federation  of  Laior. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  in  connection  with  that  wire,  I  wish  that  you 
would  tell  me,  Mr.  Walsh,  what  the  powers  of  the  pi-esident  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  AVell,  that  is  prett}^  hard  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer. 
The  powers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  far  as  our  inter- 
national organization,  would  be  we  are  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  If  some  request  was  received  by  us,  we  would 
either  agree  to  comply  with  it  or  explain  to  him  why  we  didn't  think 
it  should  be  complied  with. 

I  don't  think  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
would  have  the  right  to  force  us,  if  he  saw  fit.  There  is  no  law  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  gives  him  the  right  to  force  us. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  his  authority  is  purely  advisory,  as  a 
man  who  holds  a  position  as  head  of  the  entire  federation,  but  the 
internationals  that  are  functioning  as  meml)ers  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  as  I  understand  it  from  several  weeks  of  hearing, 
are  very  independent  of  any  authority  on  the  part  of  either  the  presi- 
dent or  of  the  council,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  international  unions  are  autonomous  bodies.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  laws  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which 
give  the  president  the  right  to  act  and  give  the  executive  board  the 
right  to  act. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  kind  enough,  because  we 
are  not  familiar  with  those  laws,  to  mark  them  and  give  them  to  us 
so  that  we  may  receive  them  in  evidence  as  reference  exhibits? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  will  try  to  obtain  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  mark  out  what  portions  we  think  would 
apply  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  you  would,  because  I  think  they  are  very  im- 
portant in  attempting  to  understand  the  organic  powers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  over  two  unions  engaged  in  such  long  and 
disastrous  strikes  in  this  locality. 

NoAV,  yesterday  morning  before  you  started  to  testify,  we  cleared  up 
the  factual  data  with  respect  to  two  of  j^our  local  unions  which  you 
appointed  someone  to  take  charge  of  after  action  by  your  international 
board.    Now,  those  were — was  it  44? 

Mr.  Walsh.  44  and  683. 

Mr.  McCann.  44  and  683.  Now,  we  have  had  evidence  given  here 
that  one  of  the  former  members  who  had  been  expelled  was  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  your  convention  from  44,  as  I  recall  it.    Is  that^correct ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that,  I  don't  recall  who  it  was  he  defeated  in 
the  election 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  DuVal. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  defeated  Mr.  DuVal,  as  I  remember  it,  in  that 
election,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  he  testified  that  then  DuVal  was  appointed  by 
you  or  by  Mr.  Brewer  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  from  some  other 
union.    Now,  by  whom  was  that  appointment  made? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  appointed  by  Brewer,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Do  you  know  what  union  he  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent at  your  convention? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  I  would  have  to  check  the  record  on  that.  There 
are  several  local  unions  out  here,  and  I  Avouldn't  want  to  mention  a 
iiumber,  and  it  might  be — it  might  not  be  that  number.     We  can  get 
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that  information.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  convention  proceeding  that  we 
submitted  to  yon,  which  will  show  what  local  union  Brother  DuVal 
represented  at  that  convention.  It  is  in  the  proceedings  we  submitted 
to  you. 

Mr,  McCann.  Did  you  appoint,  or  did  Mr.  Brewer  appoint  any 
other  delegates  to  the  convention  from  any  of  the  locals  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  didn't.  I  think  Mr.  Brewer  will  be  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  McCanist.  When  he  comes  on  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  yesterday  you  told  us  of  the  conference  that 
you  had  in  New  York  with,  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Hutche- 
son.  I  don't  remember  the  others  who  were  present  at  that  conference, 
but  I  know  you  mentioned  those  two.  At  this  meeting  you  had  a 
number  of  pictures  and  tried  to  divide  up  the  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  set  erection.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  first  2  days  everything 
was  harmonious  and  then  the  third  day  Mr.  Hutcheson  said  that  he 
would  not  negotiate  any  of  these  things,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  the  first  day.  The  first  day  everything  went 
along  very  nicely. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  the  second  day,  then,  that  there  was  dif- 
ficulty and  the  thing  closed  up  ^ 

jVIr.  Walsh.  It  was  the  second  day.  If  you  will  remember  my 
testimony,  I  said  that  we  agreed  to  keep  the  lATSE  men  out  of  the 
mills  and  that  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  both  appoint  a  com- 
mittee out  here  at  Hollywood  and  let  it  lay  down  the  jurisdiction;  we 
would  read  it  over,  and  if  it  was  O.  K.,  we  would  sign  it  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  It  was  then  Hutcheson  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  said  that 
he  wanted  all  woodwork,  all  woodworking  machinery,  and  all  work 
with  wood  and  wood  substitutes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  before  the  March  12  strike,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  it  was  during  the  March  12  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  had  the  strike  been  going  on  at  that  time, 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can't  quote  the  date.  I  would  say  it  was  probably 
around  the  26th,  27th,  or  21th,  somewhere  around  that,  of  March. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  that  event  it  was  around  2  weeks  after  the  strike 
had  started? 

jNIr.  Walsh.  It  would  be  around  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  you  told  us  that  following  that  you  went  out 
and  I  thought  you  said  you  went  out  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  with 
Mr.  Nick  Schenck. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  I  went  out 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  did  you  just  go  out  with  Mr.  Nick  Schenck? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Nick  Schenck,  and  I  believe  it  was  "Cappy"  DuVal, 
was  the  ones,  and  maybe  Joe  Vogel.     I  am  not  sure.  ^ 

Mr.  McCann.  I  mean,  you  went  out  and  you  said  that  you  had  a 
conversation  with  him  with  respect  to  the  problems  out  here  in  Holly- 
wood. I  wish  that  you  would  give  us  that  conversation  exactly  as  it 
occurred. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  it  was  a  very  short  conversation,  as  I  remember  it. 
We  were  walking  back  to  his  office  and  discussing  the  problems  that 
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there  were  in  existence  out  here,  and  about  running  the  studios,  and  he 
asked  me  if  we  thouglit  that  we  could  run  the  studios  and  keep  them 
open.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a  man- 
jjower  shortage  out  here  and  that  it  was  quite  a  job  to  find  enough 
mechanics  to  operate  the  studios,  but,  however,  if  they  did  attempt  to 
bring  these  people  back  in  again  and  if  every  effort  was  made,  they 
found  that  the  contracts  were  canceled  and  there  was  no  contracts  in 
existence,  that  we  would  then  try  to  supply  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  up  to  that  time  I  believe  you  said  that  you  had 
not  put  on  anybody  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers;  wasn't  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  hadn't  put  any  replacements  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  somewhere  in  here  you  made  a  speech  to  one  of 
your  unions  which  I  read,  early  in  the  proceedings.  Have  you  a  copy 
of  that  speech  ?  You  see.  we  have  received  about  20  vokmies  of  this 
testimony,  and  I  can't  go  through  them  every  morning. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  you  should. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

I  notice  in  your  address  there  is  the  following  statement,  which 
I  want  to  read  and  see  if  you  can  corroborate  it  at  this  time.  It  was  an 
address,  as  I  recall,  that  you  made  at  the  last  annual  convention. 

I  am  reading  from  your  description  of  the  conference  which  you  had 
with  ]\Ir.  Nick  Schenck  after  the  conference  with  Hutcheson  had 
broken  up.  This  is  from  volume  5  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  first  session,  and  at 
page  2856. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  as  I  walked  down  Broadway  with  Nick  Schenck  he 
said,  "Can  you  run  the  studios?" 

I  said,  "Well,  we  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  do  it.  There  are  some  4,0»»0 
people  out.     There  is  no  loose  manpower  laying  around." 

I  believe  you  so  testified :  that  is  correct,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann   (reading)  : 

But  I  said,  "We  must  keep  our  theaters  operating." 

Do  you  mean  you  said  that  or  Mr.  Nick  Schenck? 
Mr.  Walsh.  I  said  it, 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

But  I  said,  "We  must  keep  our  theaters  operating.  If  the  studios  shut  down, 
our  theaters  shut  down  because  it  is  the  source  from  which  they  feed.  We  will 
run  the  studios,  but  only  on  the  one  condition  that  you  have  no  contracts  whatever 
with  any  of  the  people  who  are  out  on  strike." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  continuing,  you  said, 

"I  think  that  you  should  go  back  to  Hollywood  again  and  give  them  the  chance 
to  come  back  to  work  if  they  want  to  come  back.  And  then  if  you  see  fit  to 
cancel  the  contracts  with  these  organizations  that  you  have,  then  we  will  attempt 
to  supply  men  and  not  until  then." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  Mr.  Schenck  go  back  to  Hollywood  and 
attempt  to  cancel  the  contracts  he  had  with  these  unions? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Sclienck  did  not.  Mr.  Casey  returned  to  Holly- 
wood here  and  I  believe  there  was  notices  sent  to  the  local  unions  and 
the  internationa]  asking  them  to  put  their  people  back  to  work. 

I  think  there  was  letters  sent  out,  if  I  can  remember  right,  there 
was  letters  sent  out  to  the  individuals  asking  them  to  come  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  probably  is  correct.  Now,  that  strike,  as  I  re- 
call it,  continued  until  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  though  its 
council .  ordered  the  men  to  go  back  to  work  in  October  of  1945.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  Cincinnati  agreement,  they  ordered  the  strike 
terminated  and  the  men  return  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  then  they  had  their  conference  out  here  and  there 
were  eil'orts  on  the  part  of  the  local  unions  to  get  together  on  different 
functions,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

]\fr.  McCanx.  Now,  this  was  a  contract,  as  I  remember  it,  that  was 
entered  into  between  the  grips  and  the  carpenters  with  respect  to  the 
set  erection. 

Mr.  Walsh.  With  respect  to  the  set  erection  that  come  out  of  their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  there  anj^thing  in  the  contract  which  came 
under  their  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes.  If  you  will  read  the  last  clause  of  the  contract, 
the  contract  only  covers  what  comes  under  local  80  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  was  something  in  the  contract,  as  I  remember — 
this  doesn't  purport  to  settle  other  differences  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Under  that  contract  the  grips  were  given  certain 
functions  and  the  carpenters  were  given  certain  functions,  as  I  recall 
it.  You  were  ready  to  approve  that  as  the  international  president  of 
the  lATSE,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  it  met  with  your  approval. 

I  think  you  so  testified  yesterday.  When  the  disposition  was  made 
by  the  three-man  committee  with  respect  to  set  erection,  did  it  not  take 
some  Avork  away  from  the  grips  as  well  as  from  the  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  it  didn't;  because  as  I  testified  yesterday,  we  had 
certain  people  employed  during  the  1945  strike  and  they  were  waiting 
around  for  60  days  for  the  decision  to  come  down  from  the  three-man 
committee. 

Thirty  days  which  we  tried  to  adjust  it  ourselves  in  Hollywood,  and 
30  days  on  which  the  three-man  committee  worked. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  the  people  who  were  working,  waiting  around 
had  been  the  people  who  were  doing  the  set  erecting  during  that 
strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  not  grips  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.    The  grips  did  not  do  the  work  during  the  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  grips  did  not  do  any  set  erection  during  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  They  may  have  done  some  set  erection,  but  they 
were  not  considered  the  set  erectors. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  At  that  time  did  you  or  did  you  not  have  a  local  of 
set  erectors  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  had  a  local  of  studio  mechanics  in  which  the  set 
erectors  are.  Our  organization  might  have  a  local  union  that  would  be 
called  stage  employees  and  were  stage  employees.  We  would  have 
front-light  operators,  fly  men,  property  men,  and  so  forth,  in  there. 
The  studio  mechanics  is  a  similar  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  which  of  the  two  locals  that  you  had  established 
or  given  charters  to  from  the  lATSE  were  you  required  by  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  to  cancel  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Locals  known  as  painters  and  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  were  two  separate  locals,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  what  session  of  the  council  or  the  AFL  required 
you  to  cancel  those  charters  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  was  done  at,  I  think,  two  or  maybe  three  sessions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  this  the  action  of  the  council? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  council. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  required  you  to  cancel  those  charters,  and  you 
did  so,  as  I  recall  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  did  with  quite  a  letter  of  explanation.  I  think  if 
you  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  listen  to  that  letter,  it  would  be 
interesing.     If  not,  we  will  just  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  rather  not  take  the  time.  You  did  cancel 
out  with  your  letter  of  explanation. 

Tell  me  this :  Have  you  ever  maintained  that  the  lATSE  is  entitled 
to  perform  all  of  the  functions  that  are  performed  by  the  lATSE 
and  by  the  carpenters,  by  the  painters,  by  the  lAM,  by  the  plumbers, 
rather  than  just  the  functions  that  had  been  performed  by  you  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  have  and  do  now  claim  that  the  entire  jurisdiction 
of  the  studios  should  come  under  the  lATSE. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  never  have  had  them,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  we  have  had  it  in  the  beginning,  when  we  were 
the  only  people  in  the  motion-picture  studios.  The  motion  pictures 
came  from  the  legitimate  theater.  The  people  who  first  started  to 
make  motion  pictures  graduated  from,  let's  say.  from  the  legitimate 
theater.  When  they  did,  they  took  the  mechanics  they  knew  in  the 
legitimate  theater  and  brought  them  into  the  motion-picture  studios, 
and  we  run  the  studios  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  correct  that  you  have  maintained  in  the  past 
that  your  union  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  organize  all  the 
workers  involved  in  the  motion-picture  studios? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  claim  that  also  for  the  actors? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  we  don't  claim  it  for  the  actors.  We  don't  claim 
it  for  the  musicians. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  exclude  two  gi'oups.  Well,  was  there  ever  a  time 
in  the  life  of  your  union  that  you  ever  constructed  houses,  buildings, 
or  stages,  or  did  carpenter  work  incidental  to  the  building  of  a  moving- 
picture  studio  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  didn't  claim  the  construction  of  the  moving-picture 
studios.     We  are  theatrical  workers  and  stage  emplo3^ees.     We  want 
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to  do  the  work  after  they  build  the  buildings.     We  don't  build  the 
theaters.    We  work  in  the  theaters. 

Mr.  McCanx.  All  the  work  performed  in  the  studios  you  think 
should  have 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  making  and  taking  of  motion  pictures ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Writers  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  are  talking  about  mechanical  trades.  What  some 
people  might  call  art  craftsmen,  if  they  call  the  motion-picture  camera- 
man an  art  craftsman — laboratory  technicians. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  wouldn't  include  the  men  that  testified  here  this 
week  wlio  are  scenic  artists  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes.  One  time  they  belonged  to  the  lATSE.  They 
had  a  charter  from  the  lATSE  many  years.  They  worked  alongside 
of  us  on  the  legitimate  stage  in  New  York — on  the  stages.  They 
jjainted  scenes  on  the  New  York  stages. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  did  at  one  time  belong  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  structure  of  your  union  is,  in  effect,  not  a  craft 
union,  but  an  industrial  union,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  could  be  called  such ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  In  fact,  you  were  one  of  the  first  industrial  unions  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  were  organized  in  1886. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Was  there  any  other  industrial  union  until  the  CIO 
came  into  existence  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  an  industrial  union, 
I  think,  since  their  existence.  The  brewery  workers  would  be  consid- 
ered an  industrial  union. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  think  that  is  correct.  The  brewery  workers  are 
older  or  younger  in  years  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  little  older,  I  think;  beer  was  in  existence  before  us. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  don't  doubt  beer  was,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  the 
organization  was. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  understand  it  was  well  organized  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  know  that  is  true  because  the  chairman  and  myself 
sat  in  on  the  beer  war  in  Pittsburgh.  The  facts  were  developed  there 
that  it  Avas  a  perpendicular  union  that  ran  through  every  type  of 
operation. 

Let's  pass  to  the  present  difficulty  which  arose,  I  think,  in  the  last 
strike,  which  came  along  in  September,  I  think,  1946.  Is  that  not 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  it  appears  that  prior  to  that  time  you  had  made 
several  trips  with  representatives  of  the  industry,  trying  to  secure 
definite  clarification  from  the  council  and  from  the  AFL,  whether  it 
was  for  clarification  or  not — let's  say  you  had  made  trips  to  confer  with 
the  AFL  council  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  went  to  Miami  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Cincinnati  first,  and  Washington  second,  and  I  believe 
Miami  third. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Not  to  confuse  you  but  to  help  me.  will  you  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  the  date  of  your  Cincinnati  meeting,  the  date  of  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  and  the  date  of  the  Miami  meeting? 
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]\fr.  Walsh.  I  t-an  tell  you  the  months.  As  far  as  the  days  are 
concerned,  we  can  find  them  in  the  record. 

The  Cincinnati  meeting  Avas  in  October. 

Mr.  McCann.  lf)45? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right. 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  the  Washington  meeting  was  about  ten  days  after 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann    I  see. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  if  the  October  meeting  was  late,  it  would  be  in 
November. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  we  know  definitely  what  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing was  for.    What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Washington  meeting? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  a  second.  I  will  see  if  I  have  a  paper  here  that 
will  give  you  that  date. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  on  October  30. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  tell  me  briefly  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Washington  meeting. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can  read  the  memoranda  here.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  find  out  whether  the  employer  had  the  right  during  the  60 
days  to  employ  i>ur  members,  or  whether  they  did  not.     It  said, 

It  is  definitely  in-l  clearly  understood  that  all  striking  employees  at  Hollywood, 
who  were  on  call  on  March  12,  shall  return  to  work  immediately.  Each  employee 
will  return  to  the  position  he  formerly  occ-upied  when  the  strike  occurred.  Man- 
agement shall  exerci-se  its  usual  prerogative  as  to  assignment  of  employees  during 
the  60-da5^  interim  [)eriod,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  unions  involved. 

We  went  to  get  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  that  definitely  establishes  the  Washington 
meeting. 

Now,  the  Miami  meeting  came  along  following  the  directive  of 
December  26, 1945 .  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh„  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  purpose  of  that  was  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  couii' :1  intended  for  that  directive  to  go  in  force  at  once, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  that  the  carpenters  were  trying  to  get  a  clari- 
fication and  a  change  of  the  directive. 

Mr.  ]McCann.   At  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Ai  that  meeting.  And  the  reason  we  went  down  there 
was  to — I  was  asked  by  President  Green  to  come  there. 

He  sent  me  a  relegram  here.     I  believe  I  was  in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  recall  that.  Now,  you  were  not  a  member  of  the 
council,  were  yoii  ? 

Mr.  Walspi.   No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  attended  the  meeting  with  these  industry  repre- 
sentatives and  discussed  the  issues  pretty  fully  with  them.  And  you 
testified  yesterday,  as  I  recall  it,  that  you  were  not  sure  whether  Mr. 
Tobin  was  the  )ne  who  asked  the  question,  but  you  knew  that  Mr. 
Mannix  said  approximately  300  or  350  men  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  You  testified  yesterday  that  not  one  of  these  three  men 
who  issued  the  December  26,  1945,  directive  and  participated  in  the 
Miami  meeting  raade  any  objection  or  any  effort  to  deny  that  that 
was  true,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  did  you  at  that  time  have  a  ];.ers()nal  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Birthright,  or  Mr.  Doherty  '^ 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Birthright, 
Mr.  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  that  was  not  a  council  meetmg,  that  was  a 
jjrivate  meeting? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  was  a  private  meeting,  befoie  -^^e  went  into  the 
council. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  meeting  will  you  please  tell  me  what  each 
one  of  those  men  said?  First,  what  you  said,  if  you  ^j'oke  first.  Then 
what  each  one  of  those  men  said. 

JNIr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  can  onl}'  tell  you  what  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
was.  There  was  no  records  kept  of  it  and  it  was  a  general  conversa- 
tion in  a  room  between  five  men.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
see  if  they  could  not  get  me  to  agree  to  a  change  in  tiiis  directive  or 
decision,  so  that  they  could  pacify  Hutcheson. 

I  told  them  at  that  meeting  we  had  no  right  to  change  one  word  in 
that  decision,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  30  days  to  render  the 
decision  and  it  was  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned,  and  I 
wouldn't  consent  to  any  change  whatever. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  this  is  the  first  time,  sir,  we  have  gotten  this 
very  important  fact  into  the  record.  How  long  before  the  meeting  of 
the  council  did  that  conversation  take  place? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Maybe  a  day  or  2  days,  1  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  What  was  the  change  which  Mr.  Knight,  Mv.  Birth- 
riglit,  and  Mr.  Doherty  wanted  you  to  ccmsent  to  at  that  time? 

Mr.  AValsh.  The  change  that  would  affect  the  carpenters'  decision, 
where  the  work  was  given  to  the  lATSE,  the  erection  of  sets  on 
stages. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Did  they  tell  you  at  that  time  that  it  was  their  intent 
that  the  carpenters  should  have  had  that  work? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Why,  that  w^as  the  general  conversation.  There  would 
not  have  been  any  dispute.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about  in 
the  room. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  about  that,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  trying  to  pick  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  you  to  know  this :  If  3'ou  want  to  pick,  it  is  all 
right,  but  I  don't  think  that  you  are. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  only  by  such  questions  that  we  get  information 
about  meetings  which  have  taken  place  and  discover  facts  that  some^ 
times  are  surprising.  Bear  in  mind  Mr.  Knight  was  on  this  stand,  Mr. 
Doherty  was  on  this  stand,  Mr.  Birthright  was  on  this  stand,  and  as 
I  recall  it,  not  a  single  one  of  them  volunteered  the  information  that 
you  have  just  given  us.  Neither  one  of  them,  as  I  remember  it,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  they  had  any  conference  with  you  and  Mr.  Green 
beforehand  and  tried  to  get  you  to  consent  to  the  making  of  the  modi- 
fication at  that  time.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  I  recall,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  would  like  to  get  from  vou  whether  at  that 
time  Mr.  Knight  or  Mr.  Doherty  or  Mr.  Birthright  said  to  you,  "We 
made  a  mistake;  it  was  our  intention  to  give  to  the  carpenters  and 
to  the  painters  the  work  that  historically  they  had  always  performed, 
and  we  didn't  know  that  the  1926  contract  was  never  executed." 
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Mr.  "Walsh.  I  want  to  sa}^  to  you,  sir,  that  the  first  time  I  think 
that  the  three-man  committee  ever  talked  about  history  in  tlie  studios 
was  when  they  were  here.  Never  have  I  heard  them  say  anything  about 
the  historical  rights  of  any  of  these  organizations,  because  as  I  said 
yesterday,  if  the}^  were  talking  about  the  history  of  the  studios,  they 
never  Avould  have  given  the  set  dressers  to  the  painters,  because  1 
don't  know  of  the  painters  having  the  set  dressers  before  they  were 
given  to  them  out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  you  have  made  some  very  important 
contributions  factually  to  this  investigation.  Yesterdaj^,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  you  made  the  statement  that  the  three-man  committee  did  not 
deal  historically  with  these  unions,  but  thej^  dealt  with  them  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  agreements  which  they  adopted  and  tried  to  put 
into  eifect.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  say  so  in  their  decision.  It  is  written  right  in 
there,  that  that  was  the  method  that  they  used. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  can  you  recall  an}'  of  the  arguments  these  men 
gave  you  at  that  meeting,  and  can  you  recall  anything  that  any  one  of 
them  said? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  three-man  committee  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  three-man  committee  was  very  anxious  to  see 
that  not  one  word  of  their  decision  was  changed.  They  were  just  as 
mad  about  it  as  anybody  else,  and  President  Green  was  sort  of  the  in- 
between  man  trying  to  see  if  he  could  not  have  Hutcheson,  and  that  is 
what  this  whole  decision  is  and  what  the  whole  fight  about  it  is. 

Mr.  McCann".  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Either  I  made  a  mistake  or 
you  have  given  me  an  impression  that  was  wrong.  Do  you  me;xn  to 
say  that  these  three  men  did  not  try  to  get  you  to  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  different  view  taken  with  respect  to  their  decision  of 
December  26  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  that  was  what  I  understood  vou  to  sav  a  while 
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ago. 


Mr.  Walsh.  President  Green  was  in  between  trying  to  see  if  he 
couldn't  get  us  to  pacify  Hutcheson  by  helping  him  out.  The  decision 
was  against  him  and  he  is  the  first  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  here  is  the  three  members  of  the  council  who 
have  made  a  decision  that  has  injured  the  first  vice  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  at  that  meeting 
before  the  council  came  together,  Mr.  Green  called  you  all  in,  let  us  say, 
as  a  representative  of  Mr.  Hutcheson,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  he  was  the  representative  of  the  council,  I  think,  as 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  said  he  was  tr^-ing  to  get  this  thing  done  for 
Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  like  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  certain  things 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  labor  unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  the  point  is,  somebody  had  to  call  that  meeting 
together.  Now,  we  assume  that  you  did  not  call  the  meeting  of  the 
three  men  and  Mr.  Green,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  initiated  that  meeting? 
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^Ir.  Walsh.  Well,  I  received  a  telegram  from  President  Green  to 
come  to  the  Miami  meet  in  o-. 

]Mr.  McCann.  So  Mr.  Green  must  have  been  the  one  that  got  you 
there,  and  Mr.  Green  probably  invited  you  into  this  conference  before 
the  council  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  one  prior  to  the  council,  that  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now  then,  you  say  that  every  member  of  this  three- 
man  committee  insisted  that  the  decision  should  stay  just  as  it  was,  and 
that  they  intended  it  that  way  and  that  they  resisted  Mr.  Green's 
effort  to  get  changes  made  in  that  to  suit  Mr.  Hutcheson? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Absolutely. 

]Mr.  McCann.  They  resisted  that  effort  ? 

Mr  .Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ej:arns.  Mr.  Counsel,  right  at  this  point,  did  you  ever  hear 
them  mention  that  they  would  resign  if  they  had  to  change  their 
decision  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  had  conversations  in  confidence  with  one  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  ;  I  don't  mean  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  it  was  confidential,  so  I  will  testify  if  you  want  me 
to.  but  it  was  confidential. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  testify. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Mr  Chairman,  I  don't  think  anything  should  be  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  resj^ect  his  right  to  withhold  something. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  had  an  awful  lot  of  testimony  with  respect 
to  this,  and  there  have  been  averments  by  the  actors  that  they  threat- 
ened to  resign ;  we  have  had  them  denying  it :  and  then  we  have  had 
them  modifying  it  and  qualifying  it  and  halfway  saying  it.  I  have 
enough  respect  for  Mr.  Walsh's  word  here  that  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  said  to  hiuL 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  keep  anything  confidential 
that  was  told  him  in  confidence. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  anybody  has  a  right 
to  keep  anything  in  confidence  from  a  congressional  committee.  I  am 
not  going  to  urge  it  if  the  chairman  holds  against  me,  but  I  think  these 
facts  are  too  important  for  anyone  to  keep  confidential. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Only  a  lawyer 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  know ;  hut  there  are  a  lot  of  the  people  in  this  room, 
people  have  told  them  things  in  confidence  and  they  might  betray  an 
awful  lot  of  things  if  they  told  them.  It  goes  back  to  the  philosophy 
of  keeping  your  word. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  urge  it  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we 
have  had  some  very  illuminating  statements  made  here  this  morning, 
and  I  still  wish  that  the  three  men  could  remember  just  what  they 
said,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  haA'e  been  developed  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  go  this  far  to  ask  him  whether  he  ever  heard  it 
stated  by  the  committee  at  meetings,  by  any  member,  that  if  this  direc- 
tive did  not  stand  word  for  word  that  they  would  resign  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  an  open  meeting,  you  never  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Or  any  inference  like  that  ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  wlien  you  finished  Avith  the  council,  it  was  defi- 
nitely understood  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  that  the  decision  of 
December  26,  1945,  was  to  be  effective  as  written,  and  that  certain 
of  the  duties  and  tasks  performed  by  carpenters  were  to  be  taken  from 
them  and  ^iven  to  the  lATSE ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  done  by  the  lATSE  through  the  1945 
strike,  and  following  the  directive  of  December  26,  1945,  until  the 
clarification;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  have  continued  to  perform  those  duties  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  Up  to  date.  Now.  let's  come  down  to  the  1946  prob- 
lem. When  the  clarification  came  out,  it  was  a  bombshell  to  you, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  it  has  been  testified  by  the  industry  that  it  was 
quite  a  bombshell  to  them. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  recall  it,  you  at  once  notified  the  industry  that 
they  had  better  not  take  anj-  jobs  from  the  lATSE — they  had  better 
not  live  up  to  the  clarification — did  you  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  that  the  letter  would  just  about  say  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  Mr.  Mannix  has  already  said  he  didn't  sleep 
any  that  night  after  he  got  your  letter,  so  the  letter  obviously  con- 
tained a  threat  of  action  by  your  union.  AYould  you  mind  telling  us 
just  what  you  meant  to  do  when  you  wrote  that  letter,  if  they  restored 
this  work  to  the  carpenters  ? 

Mv.  AValsh.  Well,  as  the  carpenter  said  here  on  the  stand,  that  is 
quite  a  hypothetical  question,  and  when  that  bridge  came,  we  would 
cross  it.     It  never  did  come. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  have  a  program  made  up  as  to  what  you 
were  going  to  do  ? 

]Mr.  Walsh.  No;  we  didn't  have  any  program,  because  we  didn't 
know  what  the  producer  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  just  told  them  they  had  better  not  do  it  or  else? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  we  didn't  say  that  they  better  not  do  it.  We  told 
them  it  would  be  better  if  they  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  think  that  the  average  man  A'ill  get  the  same 
meaning  out  of  what  you  say. 

Now  then,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  communication  given  by 
Mr.  Cambiano  to  them  with  respect  to  what  they  expected  after  the 
clarification.     I  presume  you  knew  about  that  meeting,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  heard  some  testimony  on  that  here. 

Mr.  JMcCann.  Well,  you  heard  about  it  a  long  time  before  you 
heard  about  the  testimony,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  'Yes;  but  I  can  truthfully  say  I  did  not  read  the  com- 
munication.    I  heard  they  had  served  some  kind  of  an  ultimatum. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  we're  not  out  here  at  the  time  of  that  confer- 
ence, were  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  was  out  here  at  the  time  that  we  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  so. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  Did  you  have  a  conference  with  the  producers  here 
about  that? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  date  did  you  meet  with  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Tliat  I  woukl  have  to  look  up.  I  can't  remember  the 
date. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  meet  with  them  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  at  that  time  we  were  meeting  on  the  wage  scales 
for  the  local  unions  out  here,  so  I  imagine  that  I  had  many  meetings 
with  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  trying  for  one  moment  to  con- 
fuse the  wage-scale  program  at  all  with  this  issue.  We  have  a  very 
definite  issue  in  which  there  is  a  definite  threat  from  the  carpenters 
that  if  the  producers  did  not  accept  the  August  16, 1946,  interpretation 
of  the  December  26,  1945,  directive  that  they  would  regard  every  set 
as  hot,  and  then  we  have  the  definite  threat  from  you,  "You  better  not 
do  it,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Now,  then,  that  was  discussed  with  the  producers  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Did  you  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  producers 
as  to  what  they  should  do  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think — I  am  trying  from  memory  to  tell  you  what 
happened,  if  I  can.  After  the  both  of  these  letters  were  served  on  the 
producers,  naturall}''  the  producers  were  very  much  concerned  about 
it,  and  the  treatment  that  we  had  received  after  the  termination  of 
the  1945  strike  we  hadn't  gotten  over  yet,  and  we  were  not  too  much 
pleased  about  the  w^ay  our  men  were  herded  into  these  stages  and  cops 
put  on  each  door  to  see  that  they  didn't  roam  around  the  studios,  and 
we  were  not  so  much  pleased  with  the  producers,  and  we  didn't  think 
that  we  should  jump  right  in  and  help  them  out  again  as  we  did  in  the 
first  strike,  and  by  helping  them  to  help  ourselves,  so  we  had  a  meeting 
with  them  and  talked  it  over,  and  then  I  talked  it  over,  I  believe,  with 
our  business  representatives  in  Hollywood  and  told  them  that  it  looked 
verj^  much  like  if  we  didn't  do  it  the  studios  would  close  down  and  we 
would  all  be  out  of  work,  carpenters,  teamsters,  and  everybody  else, 
so  for  two  or  three  thousand  people  we  would  be  putting  16  or  17 
thousand  people  out  of  work,  so  I  left  it  to  them  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion whether  we  should  r-un  the  studios  or  not,  and  I  believe  it  was 
agreed  at  that  meeting  that  we  would  attempt  to  keep  the-  studios 
running  and  that  we  thought  they  were  wrong  in  breaking  tlieir  word 
and  not  living  up  to  the  directive,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  meeting  of  that  group  that  we  would  continue  to  run  the  studios. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  I  will  have  to  check.  I  would  say  that  most  all 
of  the  16  local  union  representatives  here  in  Hollywood  were  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  IATSE? 

Mr.  Walsh.  IATSE  locals,  every  one  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  the  meeting  you  were  talking  about  with  the 
IATSE  locals.  I  meant  to  refer  to  any  meeting  with  the  producers 
in  the  formation  of  a  policy  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  this  rather 
delicate  situation. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  what  happened,  we  had  this  first  meeting  with 
the  producers  and  they  asked  would  we  supply  the  people  to  put  up 
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the  sets  and  that  would  be  work  that  the  painters  and  carpenters 
declaimed  hot. 

Then  we  had  the  meeting  with  the  representatives  here  at  Holly- 
wood and  explained  it  to  them,  and  then  told  the  producers  after  that 
meeting  that  we  would  supply  the  men. 

Mr.  McCann".  I  see  now.  So  that  the  procedure  was  that  following 
Cambiano's  ultimatum,  following  your  ultimatum,  you  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  producers,  they  asked  you  if  you  could  keep  the  studios 
open;  you  then  held  a  conference  with  your  IG  locals  and  reported 
back  to  the  producers  that  3'ou  could  and  would  attempt  to  keep  the 
studios  open ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Now,  did  j^ou  hold  an}'  further  confer- 
ences ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  so.     I  think  that  finished  it  up. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  or  anyone  representing  you  sit  in  on  any 
plan  to  eliminate  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  and  the  members  of 
local  946  from  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  I  didn't,  and  I  don't 
know  as  to  any  of  our  representatives.  I  have  no  such  reports  fi-om 
them. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  didn't  do  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  know  whether  your  personal  representatives 
did  it? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  say  I  have  no  reports  on  such. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  took  any  such  action 
that  they  would  report  to  their  chief,  don't  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  At  the  speed  that  things  were  moving  at  that  time 
out  here,  it  would  happen  today  and  there  would  be  10  things  happen 
in  10  days  later,  so  they  didn't  make  that  kind  of  a  detailed  report 
to  their  chief,  because  I  wouldn't  have  time  to  read  them  all. 

Mr.  I^EARNS.  Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  establish  here  that  Mr.  Walsh,  as 
international  president,  never  excluded  them,  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  mean  that  you,  as  international  president,  made 
no  request  and  did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  any  conference  with 
the  producers  to  exclude  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  and  the  mem- 
bers of  946  from  the  studios  on  September  23  or  thereabouts,  1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  was  a  problem  of  management.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  Our  toughest  job  was  to  try  to  supply  mechanics  in 
case  they  did  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  the  answer  is  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right ;  that  is  the  thing  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  adjourned  for  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  suggestion.  I  am  honor- 
ing Labor  Day  here  by  not  holding  a  hearing,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  day  be  significant. 

In  lieu  of  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Labor  Day  1947  here 
on  the  west  coast  become  a  historical  day.  I  woidd  like  to  see  all  of 
you  fellows  get  together  and  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  juris- 
dictional dispute  in  this  great  industry. 
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To  me  it  seems  disgraceful  that  men  and  women  can't  work  when 
there  is  work  to  be  had.  I  honestly  and  sincerely  request  that  you 
labor  leaders,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  get  together  and  get  together 
quickly  so  that  these  unemployed  people  may  again  have  employment 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Further,  that  the  labor  unions  and  especially  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  so  doing  may  be  reaffirmed  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  here  on  the  west  coast,  and  throughout  these  United  States. 
I  deeply  mean  what  I  say  here  this  morning;  Labor  Day  1947. 

Mr.  Counsel,  do  you  have  any  further  questions^ 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions  from  me  .  There  are  some  ques- 
tions that  have  been  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  from  Mr. 
Stowell : 

Did  lATSE  men  do  any  work,  such  as  painting,  carpentry,  and 
so  forth  between  March  12  and  this  meeting  with  Nick  Schenck  in 
New  York  on  or  about  March  24  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  that  work  was  done  in  the  studios  by  some 
of  the  lATSE  men  between  those  dates. 

]\[r.  Kearns.  Who  submitted  these  questions? 

Mr.  McCanx.  That  was  by  Mr.  Stowell.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  follow  that  by  asking  whether  Mr.  Walsh's  reply  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  previous  testimony. 

Mr.  Walsh.  My  previous  testimony  v»'as  we  didn't  put  any  replace- 
ments in  there.  The  men  that  were  in  the  studios  were  doing  the  work 
to  carry  on  production.  And  we  had  never  taken  over  until  after 
the  dates  that  I  mentioned  or  after  the  meetings  I  mentioned.  But 
we  did  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  O.  K.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear,  because  I 
didn't  understand  it  myself. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  is  Mr.  Sorrell  acting  as  his  own  attorney 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  understand  Mr.  Sorrell  right  now  is  acting  as 
his  own  attorney. 

Mv.  Walsh.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  For  questions. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Sure. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  don't  ask  many  questions, 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  want  to  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  MoCann.  Here  are  some  questions  by  Leona  Lindsay,  member 
of  68o.  As  international  president  of  lA,  would  you  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  permit  workers  that  6831^  have  taken  in  from  the  street 
since  the  lock-out  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  6831/^,  sir.  There  is  only 
one  local  union  affiliated  Avith  the  lATSE  in  Hollywood,  and  that 
is  683.  If  there  is  any  permit  people  in  local  683,  under  our  juris- 
diction, that  we  are  now  operating,  we  will  see  they  are  members 
of  the  lATSE.  The  principle  of  the  lATSE  is  not  to  have  permit 
people. 

jNIr.  McCann.  Would  you  be  Avilling  to  reinstate  the  former  officers 
of  683  back  to  their  election  offices  until  their  term  expires? 

Mv.  Walsh.  Some  of  the  former  officers  of  the  local  683  have  been 
expelled.     The  entire  683  question  wall  be  taken  up  according  to  the 
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constitution  and  bylaws  and  everybody  will  be  given  their  just  day 
in  court. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Here  is  another  question  that  starts  with  the  word 
and.  And  reinstate  all  card  liolders  and  permit  members  that  are 
on  the  lock-out '? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  have  consistently  begged  all  card  holders  of  local 
G83  to  go  to  work.  The  procedure  has  been  set  up  and  all  they  have 
to  do  is  apply  at  our  office  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  demand  back  dues  and  assess  fines  against 
them? 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  we  would  ask  them  to  do  is  comply  with  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  local  union,  which  they  were  affiliated 
with,  and  the  international  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  send  out  an  order  to  all  projectionists  to 
stand  by  for  a  strike  call  ?     This  question  is  by  Mr.  Sorrel  1. 

Mr.  Walsh.  When? 

Mr.  McCann.  When,  Mr.  Sorrell? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  don't  know  the  exact  date.  What  caused  me  to 
ask  that  question  was  you  were  asking  him  about  the  threat  to  the 
studios.     I  read  the  letter,  but  I  don't  know  what  date  it  was. 

Mr.  Price.  The  1945  strike  or  1946  strike  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  don't  know.  I  remember  reading  the  letter.  I 
thought  it  was  significant.  There  was  a  letter  sent  out ;  I  read  it. 
Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  can't  very  well  ask  the  question  when  it  isn't 
specific  enough. 

Mr.  McCann,  I  will  ask  this :  Did  you  send  out  an  order  to  all  pro- 
jectionists to  stand  by  for  a  strike  call  before  the  1946  strike  which 
started,  I  think  you  say,  the  23d  of  September  or  in  that  period? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  1946.     Did  you  do  that  before  the  1945  strike? 

Mr.  Wat,s]t.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  prior  then  to  March  12,  1945  ? 

Mr.  WxVLSii.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  scenic  artists  belong  to  your  union  in  New  York 
or  in  Chicago?     This  is  by  Mr.  Sorrell. 

IMr.  Walsh.  We  have  no  scenic  artists  in  the  lATSE  at  the  present 
time,  excepting  the  ones  that  may  be  now  working  in  the  studios  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  question,  too,  was  by  Mr.  Sorrell.  These  ques- 
tions are  asked  by  Mr.  McMahon.  Approximately  how  many  jobs 
did  the  lATSE  lose  as  a  result  of  the  December  1945  directive? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  I  know  the  figure  on  that,  but  the  very 
important  thing  was  not  the  jobs  there  so  must  as  the  loss  of  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  hadn't  you  already  lost  the  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  scenic  artists,  anyway,  the  set  dressers? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  scenic  artists  weren't  in  dispute. 

Mr.  McCann.  Set  dressers. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  set  dressers,  we  had  some  of  them  and  the  set 
decorators  had  some  of  them.  If  we  had  the  jurisdiction — it  had  been 
allotted  to  us  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  we  would  be  able 
to  organize  them  all,  which  we  have  now. 

Mr.  McCann.  Hadn't  the  NLRB  already  ruled  against  the  lATSE 
prior  to  the  decision  of  December  26, 1945,  that  the  set  dressers,  I  believe 
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as  you  call  them,  belonged  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  painters'  union? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  NLEB  ruled  on  a  representation.  They  voted 
to  be  represented  by  the  set  dressers.  But  we  were  contesting  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  jurisdiction.  We  might  at 
some  later  date  ask  for  a  new  vote  and  maybe  win  them  over. 

Mr.  McCank.  Well,  did  the  loss  of  those  jobs  involve  a  loss  of 
members  for  the  lATSE,  or  did  it  simply  reduce  the  number  of  work 
opportunities  available  to  lATSE  members  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  it  affected  the  membership  very  much. 
I  would  have  to  study  the  records  on  that  and  find  out.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  that.     We  never  went  into  it, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  During  the  dispute  over  set  dressers  which  began 
in  June  of  1944  and  extended  until  March  of  1945,  did  the  lATSE 
ever  request  the  producers  to  go  to  the  NLKB  for  a  certification  of 
the  appropriate  bargaining  agency  for  these  people? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  ever  requested  the  producers  to  go 
to  the  NLRB  at  all.    If  it  was  anybody,  we  would  go  there. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  During  this  period  did  the  alliance  put  pressure  on 
the  producers  to  keep  them  from  requesting  such  action  by  the  NLRB  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  When  you  speak  of  the  employer,  are  you  referring 
to  any  particular  individual  with  whom  you  chiefly  negotiate? 

]\Ir.  Walsh.  No.  My  conversation  generally  was  with  the  group, 
either  the  labor  group  out  here  or  if  I  happened  to  be  negotiating  in 
New  York,  with  the  presidents'  group  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Mr.  Walsh,  do  the  personnel  of  that  labor  groui)  that 
negotiates  here,  for  industry,  have  much  of  a  turn-over,  or  is  it  rather 
static  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  they  have  been  pretty  static.  They  have  been 
the  same  people  that  negotiated  here  and  at  two  of  our  conferences 
in  New  York  the  same  labor  representatives  came  to  New  York  at  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  In  January  1946,  when  the  carpenters  objected  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  award  which  transferred  set  construction 
jobs  to  the  lATSE,  did  the  alliance  inform  the  producers  that  it  would 
support  its  claim  to  those  jobs  with  economic  action  if  necessary? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  that  ever  came  up. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  don't  think  that  came  up  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  don't  ever  remember  them  asking  us  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  For  the  sake  of  peace  in  this  industry,  would  the 
lATSE  be  willing  to  withdraw  its  recently  filed  NLRB  petitions 
for  certification  as  a  step  for  a  settlement? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  a  new  act  in  effect  now.  since  August  the  2od, 
I  think  it  is,  and  we  are  going  to  protect  ourselves,  under  that  act,  as 
much  as  possible. 

So  if  the  moves  of  peace  would  be  wound  around  that,  then  we 
were  to  talk  about  it.  that  would  be  a  different  thing.  At  the  present 
time  we  still  think  we  should  have  that  certification,  if  possible. 

Mr.  McCanx.  The  testimony  of  the  three-man  committee  during 
this  investigation  seems  to  indicate  that  they  did  not  intend  to  award 
the  lATSE  more  than  set  assemblage  operations  as  set  forth  in  the 
November  1945  agreement  of  local  80  and  local  946.     Admitting  that 
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this  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  their  attitude  at  Miami  in  Januarj^  of 
1946  and  again  in  October  of  that  year  in  their  conversations  with  the 
actors  at  Chicago,  would  your  organization  accept  the  committee'a 
present  interpretation  if  that  would  settle  this  dispute? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  here,  in  the  way  I  have 
expressed  myself  as  far  as  that  award  was  concerned,  that  I  think 
the  sanctity  of  arbitration  should  be  protected,  and  I  don't  think 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  anybody  else  should  be  the  first 
one  to  violate,  especially  in  such  an  important  case  as  this. 

If  that  arbitration  is  going  to  be  violated,  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  have  confidence  in  submitting  their  problems  to  arbitration  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  last  question  I  shall  refuse  to  ask,  as  I  deem  it 
improper. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  that  statement  Mr,  Walsh  made  is  a 
very  good  one.  The  idea  of  confidence  in  arbitration,  I  agree  with 
him  there  that  once  something  is  arbitrated,  the  people  agree  to  fol- 
low through,  the  result  of  the  arbitration  is  pretty  difficult  to  deviate 
from.    Otherwise,  you  destroy  the  benefit  of  good  arbitration. 

Mr,  Walsh.  In  any  arbitration  one  side  must  be  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Kearns.  -Maybe  not  entirely. 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  has  to  fight  about  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  have  to  fight  about  it 
or  not.  I  mean,  lots  of  times  we  don't  get  what  we  want,  but  it  isn't 
to  a  degree  where  we  would  fight  for  it ;  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Maybe  I  use  the  word  "fight"  a  little  differently  than 
you  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Let's  say  dissatisfied  would  be  a  more  mellow  word. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Waxes  mellow. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  some  questions  from  INIr.  Cobb.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  producers  have  stated  during  these  hearings  that  the  pro- 
ducers now  have  an  open  shop.     Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  not  so  much 
my  understanding.  And  I  don't  like  it  one  iota.  He  has  an  open 
shop  in  certain  classifications,  and  I  hope  he  don't  think  he  has  an 
open  shop  in  anything  the  lATSE  has  a  contract  for,  because  he  will 
be  rudely  awakened. 

Mr.  McCann.  Your  attention  is  directed,  sir,  to  a  letter  that  was 
gotten  out  by  Mr.  Noblitt,  James  L.  Noblitt,  recording  secretarv, 
lATSE  and  MPMO,  United  States  and  Canada,  local  No.  80,  Hollv- 
wood,  Calif.     Dated  June  26, 1947.     That  letter  reads : 

Dj;ar  Brother  Member  :  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will  cease 
to  service  any  independent  production,  or  independent  studio  starting  a  new 
picture,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  this  office. 

Any  violation  of  the  above,  will  result  in  serious  charges,  and  you  will  please 
adhere  to  the  above  order,  in  compliance  with  the  bylaws  of  our  international, 
article  1,  section  1. 

Did  you  know  this  letter  was  sent? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No ;  I  didn't  know  about  the  letter.  I  imagine  that  is  a 
local  function  here  that  could  be  answered  probably  by  Eepresentative 
Brewer.  I  imagine  they  were  trying  to  negotiate  with  our — get  a 
contract  with  these  independent  studios,  and  at  that  time  I  don't  think 
they  had  a  contract.  However,  I  think  that  Mr.  Brewer  could  go  into 
that  more  thoroughly  for  j^ou. 
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Mr.  McCanx.  This  question  you  probably  won't  be  able  to  answer, 
but  I  will  ask  it,  as  it  has  been  presented.  Re:  the  Noblitt  letter. 
Were  similar  letters  sent  out  from  your  other  Hollywood  locals  to 
their  members?     Was  that  with  your  authority? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  you  answered  it.     I  am  not  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  recognize  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
bjdaws  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say,  '"Yes."  We  are  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  believe  in  collective  bargaining  contracts 
for  respective  crafts? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  How  do  you  account  for  your  organization  forcing  set 
erectors  in  the  independent  studios,  when  they  had  no  strikes  or  picket 
lines  and  were  operating  under  their  collective-bargaining  contracts? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  were  trying  to  organize  the  independent  studios 
imder  our  banner.  As  far  as  the  contracts  and  what  the  circumstances 
surroundnig  that  are  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  I  don't 
know  the  whole  case  there. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  If  there  was  a  contract,  say,  with  the  Eagle-Lion 
studio — I  am  taking  that  out  of  the  blue — by  which  they  were  bound 
to  use  AFL  carpenters,  and  you  should  require  them,  through  the 
pressure  of  refusing  services  from  others  in  your  various  crafts,  to  put 
on  carpenters  who  were  lATSE  carpenters,  or  to  put  on  a  superin- 
tendent who  was  an  lATSE  superintendent,  wouldn't  you  be  violating 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  you  will  exclude  the  lATSE  superintendent  from 
that  question,  I  will  try  to  answer  that  and  then  answer  the  lATSE 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  think  that  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Walsh.  So  far  as  us  trying  to  make  any  employer  break  a  con- 
tract, I  don't  think  we  can  be  accused  of  that.  We  have  lived  up  to 
our  contracts  with  the  employer  religiously.  I  think  if  he  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  carpenters  he  should  live  up  to  that. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  I  don't 
know  them.  I  can't  answer  them.  As  far  as  the  lATSE  superinten- 
dent is  concerned,  we  have  learned  in  this  industry  most  of  the  super- 
intendents were  members  of  the  brotherhood  of  carpenters.  By  them 
being  members  of  the  brotherhood  or  former  members  of  the  brother- 
hood they  would  throw  all  the  work  away  from  the  lATSE  and  throw 
it  to  the  brotherhood.  So  we  insisted  upon  somebody  being  in  there 
to  represent  the  lATSE,  to  at  least  see  our  jurisdiction  was  protected, 
and  in  most  cases  the  employer  agreed  with  us.  And  at  no  time  did 
we  strike  a  studio  because  he  didn't  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Well,  I  would  like  to  just  ask  a  question  on  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Did  you  demand  that  he  be  under  the  title  of  super- 
intendent or  was  he  more  just  there  as  a  representative  of  the  union, 
to  check 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  He  was  a  working  man.  He  was  a  working 
superintendent.  He  wasn't  just  standing  there  representing  us.  He 
was  there  to  watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  not  only  our  men 
but  other  men,  if  I  understand  the  information  given  to  us. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  have  understood  from  management  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  hire  these  so-called  superintendents  and  they  never 
do  any  work;  they  give  them  an  office  and  a  desk.  They  don't  fit  into 
the  production  picture. 

Mr.  Walsh.  If  there  are  any  such  men  forced  on  by  the  lATSE  or 
any  representative  of  the  lATSE  I  will  remove  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  don't  know  about  it  as  president? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No.  If  it  is  in  existence  I  will  remove  them.  I  don't 
think  he  should  be  there  and  have  a  desk  and  do  no  work. 

]Mr.  Kearns.  I  don't  either. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point  and  it  should 
be  publicized  fully  to  the  independent  studios  that  that  is  a  fact.  I 
believe  Mr.  Walsh  will  keep  his  word  on  it. 

Do  you  respect  the  July  2,  194G,  bargaining  contract  between  the 
producers  and  the  carpenters  and  other  AFL  crafts  in  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know  of  any  contract  that  is  in  existence  be- 
tween them.  From  the  data  I  can  obtain  I  think  that  contract  has 
been  so  badly  broken  on  both  sides  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  a 
contract  there  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  requested  to  ask  him  the 
fjuestion.  Does  he  respect  it?  He  stated  he  doesn't  even  know 
whether  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  Mr.  Walsh  has  the  ripht  to  evaluate  whether 
the  contract  would  be  in  existence  or  not.  Maybe  it  would  be  up  to 
law^yers  really  in  the  end  to  decide. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  really  it  is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine, not  a  question  for  the  witness.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  didn't  close  the  door.  He  would  try  not  to  have  it 
be  in  effect. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  the  court  finds  it  is  a  contract,  you  will  respect  it, 
won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  You  can  be  assured  of  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  better  way  to  put  it.  How 
do  you  account  for  the  practice  now  in  use  to  force  as  many  set  erectors 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  independent  studios  ?  That  is  one  question,  so  I 
will  stop  thei-e. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know.  I  think  you  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  ask  that  question  of  INIr,  Brewer,  when  he  is  on  the  stand.  I  am 
not  forcing — and  if  I  catch  him  forcing  any  he  better  watch  out.  I 
want  yon  to  thoroughly  understand  we  don't  want  people  paid  for  not 
working.  And  we  dou't  think  they  should  stand  around  looking  at 
themselves. 

If  we  are  forcing  people  onto  any  independent  studio  and  those  men 
are  not  working  we  will  see  they  are  removed.  We  won't  force  them  on 
them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  believe  that  independent  studios  have  the 
right  to  run  their  business  without  interference  from  the  lATSE, 
when  there  is  no  strike  or  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  the  lATSE  has  been  interfering  with  the 
independent  studios. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  Then  you  would  certainly  agree  they  do  liave  the 
right,  if  they  haven't  any  strike  or  picket  line,  to  run  their  affairs  with- 
out interference  ? 
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Mr.  "Walsh.  Absolutely.  They  have  the  right  to  run  their  affairs. 
We  won't  stop  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  lono-  after  the  cease  and  desist  order  of  the  AFL 
council  did  you  form  and  charter  local  468  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  may  have  been  a  month  or  2  months  or  3  months ;  I 
am  not  sure.    It  was  an  interval  after  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  members  are  there  in  local  468  that  are 
full-card  members,  and  how  many  permittees  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  can't  give  you  that  information  offhand,  but  I  will 
obtain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  JSIcCann.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  for  full  membership  in 
local  468? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  I  will  have  to  obtain  for  you.    I  don't  know  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  permittee  pay? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  information  I  will  have  to  get  for  you.  We  will 
supply  you  with  that.     That  is  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  members  of  local  80  are  the  stage- 
hands that  handle  all  sets  on  stages  when  they  leave  studios? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  just  don't  understand  what  he  means  by  "handle  all 
sets  on  stages."  Local  80  has  a  certain  jurisdiction;  they  handle  that 
jurisdiction.  The  propert}^  men  may  handle  the  props  on  there.  The 
electricians  would  handle  the  electrical  equpiment  on  there.  They 
don't  have  exclusive  right  over  sets  when  they  leave  studios.  It  can't 
be  answered  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  too  general,  so  far  as  the  stage  set-up  goes,  I  think. 

Mr.  McCann.  Here  is  a  question  that  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
understand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  set  erectors  claimed  by  you 
should  rightfully  belong  to  local  80? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fact.  The  set  erectors,  I  explained, 
have  been  doing  this  work  at  least  since  1945,  and  local  80  is  not  doing 
that  work.  That  would  be  a  dispute  within  the  international  alliance, 
and  we  have  a  jurisdictional  committee.  If  there  is  a  jurisdictional 
claim,  they  have  the  right  to  come  out  here  and  decide,  if  there  is  a 
dispute  between  468  and  80,  we  will  take  care  of  that  within  our 
own  house. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  idea  of  applying  to  the  NLKB  for 
bargaining  agency  for  carpenters  and  painters  on  August  12  and  14, 
1947,  for  studios  and  deliberately  taking  over  work  among  the  other 
internationals  of  the  AFL  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  if  we  read  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  properly,  it 
didn't  mean  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  or  anybody  else.  It  stated  if  you 
wanted  to  get  a  union  shop  under  this  act  that  you  must  become  the 
bargaining  agent.     We  are  trying  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  think  that  that  is  rather  general 
throughout  the  United  States,  where  many  unions  who  have  never 
filed  for  the  bargaining  rights  with  the  Board  are  doing  so  now  in  an 
anticipation  of  what  may  come  up 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  having  to 
ask  these  questions,  regardless. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Counsel,  our  lATSE — all  the  officers 
of  the  lATSE  have  agreed  and  the  executive  council  has  so  instructed 
we  sign  the  Communist  resolution  or  affidavit,  and  that  we  comply 
with  the  act  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
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That  will  at  least  give  us  the  right  under  the  act  to  file.  I  think 
everybody  should  file  that,  at  least  that  Communist  affidavit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  In  the  present  controversy,  is  the  present  contro- 
versy a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  AFL  unions  or  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  carpenters  and  the  producers  over  their  rights  and  .obliga- 
tions under  the  July  2,  1946,  collective-bargaining  contract? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  it  is  quite  a  complicated  question.  I  can  answer 
it  by  saying  this  dispute  is  a  dispute  between  the  unions.  I  don't  know 
where  the  producers  enter  into  the  dispute  at  all. 

This  dispute  was  created  by  the  carpenters  union  over  their  reluc- 
tance to  abide  by  the  decision.  The  producer  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  outside  of  the  fact  he  wants  to  make  pictures;  that  is  all. 

JSIr.  McCann.  How  many  carpenters  were  replaced  by  the  December 
directive  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  the  record  has  the  approximate  number  in 
there ;  at  least  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  MgCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  giving  him  a  chance  to 
answer  these.  AVas  Mr.  Brewer  correct  in  informing  Mr.  Flanagan 
that  2,000  men,  including  carpenters  and  other,  were  affected? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  you  can  ask  Mr.  Brewer  that  when  he  is  on 
the  stand. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that.  Were  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Hollywood  unions  consulted  in  September  1946  regarding 
your  decision  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  testified  here  that  we  had  a  meeting  with 
the  business  agents  in  September  and  told  them  that  we  were  going 
to  try  and  run  the  studios  if  they  agreed  to  it,  which  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  second  question.  Or  regarding  your  arrange- 
ment with  the  producers. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know  what  arrangements  he  is  talking  about. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  arrangements  Avith  the  producers. 
What  arrangements  is  he  talking  about? 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  here  is  a  question.  Let  me  read  it  again. 
Were  the  members  of  your  Hollywood  unions  consulted  regarding  your 
arrangements  with  the  producers  in  September  1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  explained  we  called  the  representatives  of  the  unions 
together  here  and  told  them  what  the  circumstances  were 

Mr.  McCann.  I  recall  that  testimony,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  agreed. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  if  I  ask  you  a  question  that  you  have  answered 
previously,  you  may  say  so.  I  have  a  number  of  them  to  ask.  Did 
the  lA  or  the  producers  order  the  carpenters  off  the  lots  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  has  been  answered  by  manairement.  The  lA 
didn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  how  did  the  lA  enter  into  this  ? 

Mr,  Walsh.  That  has  been  explained. 

Mr,  McCann,  When  you  gave  local  lA  charters  to  carpenters, 
painters,  and  set  erectors,  when  you  claim  all  machinists,  all  mechani- 
cal work  in  the  studios,  did  you  ever  give  charters  or  otherwise  attempt 
to  take  over  the  work  of  teamsters  ? 

Mr,  Walsh,  The  answer  is  "no."  Uncle  Dan  and  myself  get  along 
very  well  together. 
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Mr.  McCaxn".  Or  plasterers  doing  prop  work  or  working  on  sub- 
stitutes for  wood? 

Mr.  WAi.sii,  The  answer  is  "no."  We  have  an  agreement  with  the 
plasterers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  j^on  and  Mr.  Birthright  ever  settle  your  dispute 
over  hair  dressers? 

Mr.  Wai.sh.  Mr.  Birthright  did  not  push  his  claim  any  further. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  agreement  did  you  make  with  the  producers 
during  September  1946? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  made  agreements  covering  all  the  local  unions  out 
here,  in  conjunction  with  their  committees.  Is  that  what  he  means? 
Those  kind  of  agreements,  or  what  ?  The  agreements  were  made,  so 
far  as  wage  scales  and  working  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

^Ir.  ]M('Caxx.  Did  you  iiave  any  agreement  with  the  producers, 
witli  the  companies  to  man  tJie  studios  after  September  11,  191:6  ? 

Mr,  Walsh.  It  has  been  answered, 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Before  September  11,  1946? 

Mr.  WaI;Sh.  The  only  agreement  Ave  had  before  was  to  carry  on 
our  work,  according  to  our  agreement  with  the  producers.  There  was 
no  dispute  there,  or  anything. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  These  are  questions  by  Mr.  Magginetti.  You  have 
had  permittees  in  every  local  in  Hollywood  until  August  of  this  year. 
You  recently  took  into  membership  in  local  44  hundreds  of  permittees 
that  have  been  permittees  for  many  years.    Is  this  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Local  44,  when  it  was  under  local  operation  and  had 
full  local  autonomy,  established  these  ijermittees.  Now,  under  the 
international  control,  we  liave  taken  in,  I  believe,  some  400  or  500  of 
these  permittees  into  membership  there.  We  are  trying  to  wipe  out 
the  violation  of  the  law  that  was  in  existence  when  we  took  over.  We 
are  doing  it  by  examining  these  people  and  taking  them  in,  if  they 
are  c{ualified, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  was  the  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  can  be  answered  by  Brewer.    I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  Society  of  Set  Dressers  had  a  5 -year  contract 
with  the  producers  between  1942  and  1947.  The  NLKB  in  1945  recog- 
nized the  decorators  as  being  within  1421,  and  so  held.  The  three-man 
committee  in  its  directive  recognized  1421  as  bargaining  agent  for 
decorators.    In  the  face  of  this,  do  you  still  claim  the  decorators  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  that  can  be  answered  by  most  of  the  decorators 
at  the  present  time  who  are  members  of  the  lATSE.  We  still  claim 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  decorators. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Just  oflhand,  do  you  have  the  percentage  of  member- 
ship you  have  here,  roughly  ?    You  say  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  can  be  given  by  International  Representative 
Brewer,  who  handles  that  situation, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  The  grips  did  the  erection  or  assemblj'ing  of  sets  on 
stages  prior  to  the  1945  strike,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  all  of  it ;  no. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Have  the  lA  locals  ever  been  called  into  a  general 
meeting  in  Hollywood  to  discuss  the  strike  situation  in  1945  or  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Does  he  mean  the  membership  of  lATSE  locals  or  the 
representatives  of  the  lATSE  locals? 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  lie  means  the  membership. 

Mr.  AValsii.  No;  the  membersliip  has  never  been  called  into  a  mass 
meetino-  at  all  in  my  existence  out  here  as  president. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  lATSE  ever 
been  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  whether  they  should  observe  picket 
lines? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  local  unions  have 
been  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  entire  question.  Whether  they  were 
given  a  chance  to  vote  on  whether  they  would  observe  the  picket  lines 
or  not,  I  would  sa}^  no. 

Mr.  jVIcCann.  Let  us  have  your  answer  on  the  entire  c{uestion.  AVhat 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

]\Ir.  Walsh.  Each  one  of  these  local  unions  have  local  autonomy  out 
here.  Their  local  representatives  report  back  what  is  going  on.  They 
have  the  right  to  take  such  action  under  their  local  laws,  and  the  inter- 
national laws  that  would  be  legal. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  one  of  these  locals — I  can't  remem- 
ber the  name — voted  to  observe  the  picket  lines  and  that  the  very  next 
day  their  charter — I  mean,  the  control  of  their  local  was  taken  away 
from  them  "i 

Mr.  AValsh.  I  think  you  are  talking  about  local  683. 

Mr.  McCann.  INIaybe.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Local  683;  the  action  taken  at  that  local  union  meeting 
was  absolutely  illegal.  I  think  you  heard  that  lengthy  telegram  read 
here  yesterdav. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Which  explains  the  position  of  the  lATSE.  They  not 
alone  violated  their  contractual  agreements  with  the  employer,  but 
they  violated  the  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  they  had  agreed  to 
be  bound  by  with  the  LA.TSE.  We  think  we  can  establish  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  any  place  else,  our  right  to  take  that  local  union  over.  We 
think  we  have  a  very,  very  clear  case,  as  far  as  local  683  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tliis  is  a  question  liy  ^Slr.  Jack  Du]Mont.  Did  not 
your  camera  local  recently  take  into  membership  approximately  180 
to  200  of  their  permit  men  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  have  taken  in  a  lot  of  members.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  they  have.  "  They  are  doing  away  with  the  evil  of  the  permit 
system.  That  is  our  aim  and  objective,  to  wipe  it  out.  We  don't  like 
it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  a  very  skilled  craft.  I  understand,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Highly  skilled ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  any  examinations  required  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  they  have;  yes.  That  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
the  international  alliance,  that  the  people  taken  in  must  receive  an 
examination  or  at  least  their  qualifications  must  be  attested  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  ways;  they  can  be 
attested  to  or  they  can  take  an  examination  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  INIost  local  unions  require  an  examination. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  the  dues  that  the  permittees  paid  during  the 
emergency  period  applied  to  their  membership  fee  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Which  local? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  talking  about  the  camera  local. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  obtain  that.  The 
camera  local  has  separate  autonomy  out  here.     I  don't  know  how  they 
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carried  on.     If  you  ask  about  4-1,  I  don't  think  they  have  charged 
any  permit  fees  at  all. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Now,  I  want  to  read,  referring  to  the  proceedings 
of  3^our  1944  convention,  on  page  159,  I  will  read  the  following: 

Chicago,  III.,  Local  No.  110,  Abolishment  of  Permit  System 

President  Walsh  reported  to  the  board  that  the  permit  system  practiced  by 
this  local  had  been  abolished  by  the  local  accepting  into  membership  all  such 
men.  Hereafter  all  men  performing  work  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  local  union 
will  be  menibt^rs  of  the  alliance. 

The  so-called  permit  system  is  contrary  to  laws  and  principles  of  the  alliance, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  countenanced  in  any  guise,  and  the  board  unequivocally 
took  the  position  that  if  there  were  any  localities  where  it  was  being  practiced 
it  must  be  eradicated. 

jSTow,  that  was  from  your  international  meeting  at  St.  Louis  that 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  between  Ma}^  29  and  June  2,  1944. 

I  am  requested  to  ask  the  following  question :  Please  state  how  such 
permit  system  was  illegal? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  such  permit  system  is  illegal  because  of  the  action 
of  our  previous  conventions,  resolutions  that  were  introduced,  and 
the  mandatory  action  in  that  convention  that  we  would  not  have  per- 
mit fees.  We  don't  like  them.  We  think  that  if  you  are  a  union 
man,  you  should  have  a  card  in  the  union  and  you  should  function  in 
the  union,  The  proof  of  that  is  that  we  have  been  working  to  wipe 
it  out  since  1944,  at  least,  and  we  are  checking  it  every  opportunity 
that  we  get  on  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Why  have  you  had  it  continue  in  Hollywood  up  to 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  These  local  unions  have  local  autonomy,  and  you  will 
notice  by  our  recommendations  and  our  reports  we  have  been  talking 
that  all  of  these  local  unions  trying  to  see  if  we  could  get  it  out  of 
here.  We  have  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  about  it,  because  every  time 
you  move  in  Hollywood  you  are  served  with  a  raft  of  papers  out  here 
and  you  have  to  hire  five  or  six  lawyers  to  take  care  of  you  in  the  courts 
out  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  feeling  involved. 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  feeling  out  here  in  the  local 
unions. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  is  one  other  question ;  I  don't  think  you  can 
answer  it,  but  we  would  apjDreciate  it  if  you  could  give  us  an  answer, 
•and  that  is,  how  many  permittees  have  there  been  out  in  Hollywood? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That'l  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  If  you  can  give  the  information,  that 
will  be  fine.    Here  are  some  more  questions  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Levt.  I  hope  Mr.  Walsh  won't  get  into  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
with  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Walsh,  you  stated  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  demanded 
all  woodwork,  all  work  on  woodworking  machines  and  all  wood  sub- 
stitutes. Please  state  why  the  carpenters  are  not  entitled  to  all 
woodwork. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  I  think  that  has  been  explained  here  and  argued  out 
here  so  thoroughly  that — they  don't  get  all  woodwork  in  the  mines,  they 
don't  get  all  woodwork  in  the  breweries,  they  don't  get  all  woodwork 
in  the  CIO  factories,  so  they  don't  get  all  woodwork  in  the  studios. 
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Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  sir.  Don't  think  I  am  picking  on  you.  I 
have  to  read  these  questions  that  are  presented  to  nie. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  answer  them  so  Mr.  Cobb  can  hear,  not  you, 
sir.    You  are  just  the  voice  of  Mr.  Cobb  in  those  questions. 

Mr.  McCakn.  Mv.  Walsh,  you  stated  that  after  you  became  president 
of  the  lATSE,  you  called  your  Los  Angeles  officials  to  New  York  to 
help  you  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  companies'  presidents.  Please 
state  the  presidents  with  whom  you  negotiated. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  Sidney  Kent  was  there,  Xick  Schenck  was  there, 
Xate  Blumberg  was  there,  Peter  Rathbun,  I  think,  was  there.  Offhand, 
I  can  mention  those  presidents,  and  the  record,  I  think  they  kept 
minutes  of  those  meetings,  and  if  that  is  important,  it  can  be  obtained 
through  the  minutes :  and  also  the  labor  committee  from  out  here  was 
there. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  part  did  Mr.  Nicholas  Schenck  have  in  these 
negotiations? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  he  plays  the  usual  part  that  he  plays  in  negotia- 
tions. He  advances  his  ideas  of  why  we  shouldn't  get  it,  and  we  ad- 
vance our  ideas  of  why  we  should  get  it,  and  all  of  the  otlier  negotiators 
on  there,  for  instance,  Sidney  Kent  was  there  and  he  says  the  same 
thing.  He  was  a  very  fine  negotiator,  and  I  was  really  very  sorry 
when  he  passed  away. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Walsh,  would  you  say  from  your  experience  in 
these  negotiations  that  INIr.  Schenck  talked  anv  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  presidents  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  I  would  say  that  he  talks  less  than  them,  but  it 
just  happens  that  Mr.  Schenck,  his  reputation  is  respected  very  highly 
by  the  people  associated  with  labor.  Mr.  Schenck  has  never  made  a 
deal  with  any  man  connected  with  labor  that  he  had  to  sign.  He  would 
just  shake  your  hand  and  walk  away,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  deal,  and 
ithey  might  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  him,  but  everyone  of  those 
who  sat  down  at  the  table  did  the  negotiating.  Mr.  Schenck  is  not 
the 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  chairman? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  sat  here  listening  and  I  heard  them  say  that  Mr. 
Schenck  was  the  man  that  just  waved  the  magic  wand  and  everybody 
took  it.  That  is  not  a  fact.  It  would  be  verj'  interesting  to  sit  on  one 
of  these  negotiating  meetings  and  see  what  some  of  the  other  people 
had  to  say  about  it,  and  see  that  he  carries  on  the  business  for  his  own 
company.  He  don't  wave  a  wand  over  anybody  else,  I  will  tell  you 
that  much. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  companv  is  Mr.  Schenck  with  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  MGM. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whom  did  Mr.  Schenck  speak  for  besides  Loew's  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  only  one  I  ever  knew  he  speakes  for  is  MGM. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  often  did  you  confer  with  Mr.  Schenck  regard- 
incr  the  neo;otiations  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Any  time  he  was  in  the  meetmg,  we  conterrecl  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  answer  these  questions  in  detail  regarding 
each  of  these  contracts  negotiated  with  each  of  the  company  presidents. 

Referrino;  to  your  statement  that  the  December  directive  took  the 
window  f rosters  away  from  3'ou,  the  directive  states  that    all  work 
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in  connection  with  window  frosting  on  props  belongs  to  the  lATSE." 
Please  state  how  you  lost  anv  of  them. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  there  is  certain  frosting  of  windows  that  they 
took  away  from  us.  I  think  the  directive,  if  it  is  properly  read,  will 
show  that.  I  didn't  even  know  there  was  a  dispute  about  frosting  the 
windows. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  directive  states  that  the  window  frosting  other 
than  that  on  props  belongs  to  the  painters.  How  many  man-hours 
within  an  entire  year  does  this  represent? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Referring  to  your  statement  that  the  lATSE  lost  set 
dressers,  or  set  decorators,  by  the  December  directive,  please  state  what 
i-ecords  vou  have  of  anv  set  dressers,  or  set  decorators,  ever  belonging 
to  the  lATSE  before  the  1945  strike. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  would  have  to  be  established  by  the  membership  in 
1944,  the  ones  that  were  in  there,  and  how  many  it  was,  I  don't  know, 
but  you  had  to  ha^e  a  certain  percentage  before  you  could  intervene 
in  the  hearing  before  the  NLRB,  and  we  proved  to  the  NLRB  that  we 
had  enough  to  intervene  in  that,  and  then  there  was  an  election  to  be 
held  and  that  is  when  they  walked  out  on  strike  in  October  of  1944,  I 
think  it  was.  So  what  the  number  is  I  don't  know,  but  if  it  is  important 
it  can  be  obtained  from  our  records. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  I  think  it  would  appear  in  the  NLRB  records 
probabl}'',  so  we  will  have  those  introduced.  I  think  that  ought  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  claim  you  had  for  any  set  dressers,  or 
set  decorators,  is  based  on  the  replacemnts  you  put  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  no.  Our  claim  goes  back  to  where  there  were  no 
such  people  as  set  decorators  or  set  dressers.  Our  claim  goes  back  to 
when  the  property  men  did  all  of  the  work  themselves,  and  they  have 
dressed  sets  on  stages  for  many,  many  years.  It  is  only  since  some 
producer  had  his  home  dressed  by  a  set  decorator  or  a  decorator,  inte- 
rior decorator,  and  then  he  thought  he  was  so  good  that  he  brought 
him  down  to  the  studio  and  he  put  him  in  as  a  set  decorator.  Up  to 
that  time  our  prop  men  did  the  work. 

For  instance,  outside  of  Hollywood,  in  any  studios  that  are  run  out- 
side of  Hollywood,  we  have  no  such  thing  as  a  set  decorator  or  set 
dresser.     The  property  man  does  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Don't' you  think  it  is  possible  though  that  in  a  busi- 
ness like  this  where  they  do  scenes  that  are  so  lavish  and  all  that,  that 
probably  it  is  a  different  training  and  skill  required  than  what  the 
old  property  fellow  had  to  do  ? 

Mr.  A\^alsh.  Oh,  there  is  some  people  who  would  have  more  skill 
in  that,  yes ;  and  it  is  our  contention  if  he  has  the  skill  he  should  belong 
to  the  lATSE,  because  he  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  property  man. 

Mr.  Kp:arns.  I  was  not  speaking  of  what  union  he  might  belong  to, 
but  I  meant  the  problem  might  be  distinguished. 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  possible,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  members  you  claim  in  the 
set  dressers  organization  carried  two  cards,  one  to  work  as  set  dressers 
or  decorators,  and  the  other  to  work  in  the  property  department? 

Mr.  AValsh.  They  have  carried  two  cards;  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  let's  recess  for  5  minutes. 
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(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  eonie  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  iMcCann.  Continuino'  with  Mr.  Cobb's  questions:  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  National  Labor  Eelations  Board  had  already  awarded  the 
set  decorators  to  local  1421  ? 

Mr.  Walsji.  Didn't  I  answer  that  by  saying  that  they  had  awarded 
them  the  bargaining  agency  and  that  we  had — we  still  disputed  the 
jurisdiction  that  we  thought  was  under  our  lATSE,  and  that  was 
submitted  to  the  three-man  committee. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  I  will  contiiuie  with  these  questions  b}'  Mr.  Cobb. 

lieferring  to  j^our  statement  that  under  the  December  directive  you 
lost  the  work  on  electrically  driven  wind  machines,  please  state  how 
many  men  you  lost. 

Mr.  AValsh.  That  would  be  controlled  by  the  number  of  the  wind 
machines  they  might  be  using  on  any  set.  They  might  use  50  men 
today  and  the,y  may  not  use  any  tomorrow.  That  is  according  to 
what  is  being  shot  in  the  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  a  wind  machine,  just  an 
ordinary  fan? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No,  sir.  Some  of  them  are  airplane  propellers  mounted 
on  electric  motors,  and  they  create  quite  a  disturbance  on  the  sets, 
as  far  as  wind  is  concerned.  They  blow  the  whole  set  around,  and  blow 
leaves  around,  or  whatever  they  want  them  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  Referring  to  your  statement  that  under  the  Decem- 
ber directive  you  lost  the  flag  and  whistle  men,  did  you  ever  have  any 
to  lose,  and  how  many? 

Mr.  Walsh.  How  many  we  had  to  lose,  I  don't  know.  It  may  have 
been  1,  may  have  been  10,  may  have  been  a  hundred.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McCanx.  When  you  met  with  Maurice  Hutcheson  and  Joe 
Cambiano  in  Hollywood,  did  you  state  to  them  that  one  condition  of  a 
settlement  with  the  carpenters  would  be  that  the  carpenters  would 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  CSU  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  didn't  meet  with  Cambinao  and  Hutcheson,  and  didn't 
make  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  never  made  that  statement  to  anybody  ?  That 
will  save  trouble. 

Mr.  Walsh.  No;  I  would  say  that  Maurice  Hutcheson  could  have 
come  up  and  we  did  converse  about  that,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  said 
that  they  would  have  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Let's  change  it,  then.  Did  you  meet  with  Maurice 
Hutcheson  and  did  you  state  to  him  that  one  condition  of  a  settle- 
ment with  the  carpenters  would  be  that  the  carpenters  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  CSU  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  we  talked  that  over;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  I  infer  from  that  that  you  told  him  that?  That 
is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  I  told  him  that  was  one  of  the 
conditions,  naturally. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  say  yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right;  we  will  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  McCax'x.  You  have  testified  that  the  executive  council  ordered 
you  to  cease  and  desist  using  j^our  carpenters  and  painters  charters. 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  council  also  ordered  you  to  cease  and  desist 
using  all  similar  charters  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No ;  they  told  me  to  cease  and  desist  from  issuing  any 
charters  that  would  be  considered  similar  charters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  never  used  local  468  until 
after  you  cancelled  your  carpenters  and  painters  charters  under  the 
order  of  the  executive  council? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  have  to  check  the  date;  I  think  that  would  be 
a  fact ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  did  you  form  local  -±68,  and  under  what  name, 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  formed  it  under  local  468,  stage  mechanics,  and 
formed  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  mechanics  in  the 
studios  that  were  doing  various  work  in  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  included  carpentry,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Carpentry,  painting,  anything  that  they  may  decide. 
You  could  say  it  was  a  catch-all  basin.  You  understand  we  were  in 
a  fight,  and  we  were  fighting  for  everything  that  we  thought  did  us  a'ny 
good. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  thought  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
going  to  try  to  outpoint  us,  and  we  just  tried  to  figure  that  we  could 
outpoint  them,  that  is  all,  and  we  did  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wlien  did  you  change  the  name  to  set  erectors 
union  ?    Was  it  not  after  the  December  directive  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  that  we  have  ever  changed  the  name  to 
set  erectors  union.  The  name  set  erectors  is  brought  in  here  because 
there  are  producers  used  it  for  a  decorator,  or  something  like  that. 
We  don't.     We  call  them  studio  mechanics. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  have  never  changed  the  name? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  started  using  local  468 
as  a  set  erectors'  union  so  as  to  bypass  the  agreement  that  had  been 
made  between  the  carpenters  and  the  grips  covering  set  erection? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  After  the  executive  council  ordered  you  to  cease  and 
desist,  did  you  form  any  other  new  locals  besides  468  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  would  have  to  check. 

Mr.  McCann.  More  questions  from  Mr.  Cobb. 

The  December  directive,  you  testified,  took  set  dressers  away  from 
the  lATSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  men  involved,  calling  them- 
selves interior  decorators,  were  in  an  independent  guild  and  never 
affiliated  with  the  lATSE,  and  that  they  became  a  part  of  the  painters 
after  an  NLRB  election? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  that  has  been  answered  several  times. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Kahane  testified  the  1945  strike  by  set  decorators 
was  not  over  wages  or  working  conditions.  Do  you  know  if,  in  join- 
ing the  painters,  set  decorators  did  so  for  any  reason  other  than 
raising  their  w\ages  and  im])roving  their  working  conditions? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  think  by  my  testimony  I  have  tried  to  describe 
what  brought  about  tlie  1945  strike,  and  what  part  the  set  decorators 
played  in  it. 
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Mr.  McCann.  You  reminded  us  the  1945  strike  took  place  during 
wartime,  and  you  implied  it  was  a  violation  of  labor's  no-strike  pledge. 
Is  it  not  true  that,  prior  to  the  strike,  3'ou  threatened  to  use  your  full 
economic  power,  which  is  said  to  include  closing  every  theater  in 
America,  if  producers  dealt  with  the  painters  for  set  decorators'? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it's  one  thing  to  threaten  and  another  thin<r 
to  do. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  refers  to  your  trip  to  Xew  York  in  March  1945 
to  see  Mr.  Hutcheson  when  you  and  he  went  over  photographs  of  dis- 
puted carpenter  and  prop  work.  Was  not  your  purpose  to  make  a 
deal  with  Mr.  Hutcheson  whereby  he  would  order  his  members  back 
to  work  through  painter  picket  lines  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  were  attempting  to  get  Hutcheson  to  have  his  men 
go  back  to  work.  We  were  also  attempting  to  get  Lindelhof  to  put 
his  men  back  to  M^oi'k  and  Ed  Flory  to  put  his  men  back  to  work  and 
Ed  Brown  to  get  his  men  back  to  work,  all  under  the  same  condition, 
only  we  thought  we  had  to  work  a  little  harder  on  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and 
we  wanted  to  see  if  we  couldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  motion  picture  industry,  at  the 
time  of  the  1945  strike.  Avas  classed  as  essential  by  the  ar  Manpower 
Commission,  meaning  it  could  hire  new  employees  as  freely,  say,  as  a 
plane  plant  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know  about  that.  We  would  have  to  go  into 
that.     We  would  have  to  o-o  into  those  rejzulations. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Is  it  not  true  that  strikers,  during  the  1945  dispute, 
permitted  studios  to  make  training  films  and  similar  films  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  other  services,  just  as  if  there  were 
no  strike? 

IMr.  Walsh.  I  think  there  was  some  done  that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  also  pertains  to  the  1945  strike  :  You  said  to  keep 
the  studios  running  that  the  lATSE  moved  its  members  into  the 
vacated  jobs.  You  gave  the  impression  that  all  jobs  were  filled  by 
this  switching  about  process  of  lATSE  men.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No:  I  think  you  know  the  situation,  that  until  such 
time  as  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  people,  to  move  the  people  around 
to  keep  production  running,  I  think  after  production  had  been  can- 
celled these  people  started  to  come  back  to  work  and  we  started  to  the 
replacements  of  all  those  men  that  had  been  moved. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  testified  your  men  were  herded  in  concentration 
camp  stages  during  the  60-day  period  following  the  end  of  the  strike. 
How  many  of  these  men  were  full  card-bearing  lATSE  members? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know.  sir.     That  would  have  to  be  checked. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  testified  that  the  only  work  gained  bv  the  TATSE 
under  the  December  direr-tive  was  about  carpenter  jobs.  In  July 
1916,  Mr.  Daniel  Y.  Flanasjan,  western  director  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
came  here  at  Mr.  Green's  orders  to  find  out  how  the  directive  was  being 
observed.  How  do  you  explain  his  reporting  to  ]\Ir.  Green  that  the 
carpenters,  plumbers,  and  electrical  workers  reported  losing  a  total  of 
1,050  jobs,  all  to  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  it.  sir.  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Flanagan's  report,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  never  said  anything  to  our  group  about  the  fact  that  they 
had  Mr.  Flanagan's  report.  We  never  tried  to  find  out  whether  we 
did  get  that  many  members  or  not.     I  would  be  surprised  if  we  did. 
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Mr.  Kpurns.  Did  he  stipulate  any  figures,  Mr.  Counsel,  in  the  report 
he  submitted  to  us,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  McCaxn.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Keauns.  Did  he  stipulate  any  figures  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  I  don't  recall  that,  sir,  but  I  guess  Mr,  Cobb  must 
have  looked  at  the  figures.  All  I  was  doing  was  reading  the  questions 
Mr.  Cobb  gave  us. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  the  record  will  show. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  record  when  this  question  was  up,  the  report  was 
read,  yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  recall  everything  that  was  read  in  the  report. 
Mr.  Flanagan  read  it  himself,  I  think,  to  the  comniittee. 

Now,  here  is  another  question  from  Mr.  Magginetti :  Did  local 
44  have  local  autonomy  in  1945  ^ 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  they  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  so,  why  did  you  take  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  has  been  explained  here  by  the  testimony. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  it  has,  too.  You  have  had  local  44  under 
Ixl  since  1945.  Why  did  you  wait  to  take  in  permittees  until  this 
month  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  according  to  the  testimony  on  this  stand,  from  all 
people,  I  would  say  the  lA  has  been  pretty  busy  since  1945  trying  to 
protect  local  44  and  every  other  member,  so  we  just  about  got  around 
10  it  now,  let's  say. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Here  is  a  question  which  you  may  or  may  not  answer, 
as  you  see  fit.  Did  the  coming  of  the  congressional  committee  to 
Hollywood  hasten  this  action  i 

Mr.  Walsh.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  produce  a  record  of  the  permit  men  used 
in  Hollywood  by  lA,  showing  the  number  used,  the  times  used,  the 
number  made  members  ?     This  is  from  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Levy.  May  I — just  a  moment 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand — we  can  do  this,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  But  I  understand  that  I  am  sued  for  $43,000,000. 
and  that  Mr.  Cobb  is  the  counsel  in  that  suit.  Now,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  Mr.  Cobb's  right  to  try  that  case  here  or  not. 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  isn't  trying  the  case  here.  No  other  case  is  being 
tried  here. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  asking  of  the  question  seems  to  be  pretty  close 
to  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  may  "reserve  your  constitutional  right  to  answer 
it  or  not  answer  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  is  no  secret.    If  necessary,  we  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  up  to  you,  sir.  I  am  not  demanding  an  an- 
swer.   I  am  not  taking  anybody's  chestnuts  out  of  the  bag  for  them. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Then  we  will  say  pass  the  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Those  are  all  the  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  IvEARxs.  I  want  to  ask  this,  Mr.  Walsh  :  There  is  confusion  here 
which  is  very  bad  for  industry.  I  have  talked  to  several  people  about 
it.    The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  serious  it  becomes  to  me. 

I  think  the  way  to  have  good  employees  is  to  have  them  interested 
in  their  jobs,  like  their  jobs,  and  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
company  they  work  for.  I  mean,  I  think  that  is  an  obligation  of  the 
unions,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
whatever  enterprise  we  are  in. 
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I  can't  understand,  as  I  listen  to  the  testimony  here,  these  thousands 
of  employees  who  have  had  12,  14,  15,  20  years  of  employment,  and 
they  still  have  no  security.  They  work  from  da}"  to  day,  yet  they  don't 
have,  and  they  can't  say  they  have,  a  job.  They  have  no  security  of 
tenure  or  anything  like  that.  It  is  all  up  in  the  air  with  them  all  the 
time.  Do  you  know  what  conditions  brought  that  about,  this  day- 
to-day  idea  ?  i 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  but  I  think  that  is  symbolic  of  the  entire  theatrical 
industry.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  we  have,  let's  say, 
1,200  members  in  our  local  1  there  who  work  in  the  legitimate  theaters 
and  have  worked  for  years  and  years.  We  have  been  working  accord- 
ing to  the  men  required  to  work.  You  might  work  a  show  5  or  6  weeks 
and  then  be  off. 

The  same  thing  here.  They  may  have  a  technicolor  production  that 
may  call  for  300  lamp  operators.  As  soon  as  that  technicolor  pro- 
duction is  over,  they  may  go  into  black  and  white,  which  may  call  for 
25  lam])  oj)erators.    I  think  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  industry, 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  take  in  New  York,  for  instance,  take  any  one  of 
the  houses  there,  there  is  a  staff  whether  the  house  is  dark  or  not.  If  the 
house  is  dark,  they  don't  have  a  job.  The  minute  they  get  notice  they 
are  going  to  open  a  show,  the  show  is  going  into  rehearsal,  you  always 
see  the  same  faces  back.  They  have  the  jobs  there  when  the  lights 
are  on,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Y  ou  would  see  the  same  thing  in  the  studios  here.  We 
have  some  lamp  operators  and  grips  and  some  property  men  that 
won't  work  any  place  but  Warner  Bros,  studio.  We  have  some  that 
won't  work  any  place  but  MGM  studio.  They  may  live  in  Culver 
City,  and  they  cton't  want  to  go  any  place  else. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  that  the  main  reason  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  not  the  main  answer.  I  think  the  business 
we  are  in  is  the  main  answer, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  that  insecurity  worries  them? 
•    Mr.  Walsh.  What,  sir? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  think  the  fact  they  don't  have  any  security, 
lack  of  security,  that  worries  them  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  worries  anybody.  For  instance,  when  I  went 
out  of  my  apprenticeship 

Mr.  I^ARNs.  You  are  passing  it  off,  as  it  is  generally  accepted  in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
theatrical  industry.    I  served  my  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Walsh.  When  I  went  out  of  my  apprenticeship  and  became  an 
electrician  there  came  a  time  when  the  show  closed.  I  had  to  go  and 
wait  for  employment.  I  have  been  out  of  work  that  way.  I  know 
what  is  in  your  mind;  it  is  whether  or  not  there  can't  be  an  annual 
employment.  The  people  surveying  the  studios  are  doing  it  to  see 
if  they  can't  have  annual  emploj-ment.  I  know  Eric  Johnston  is 
doing  it,  and  I  know  we  are.  I  know  we  are  going  to  at  least  try  to 
establish  permanent  employment  for  a  number  of  the  people,  and 
then 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  start  with  the  number  that  has  the  longest 
seniority  ? 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  know  whether  that  woukl  be  the  right  way 
or  not.  It  is  a  long  approach.  There  have  been  several  meetings 
on  it.  It  has  been  talked  over.  You  talk  about  Nick  Schenck.  That 
is  one  of  his  aims,  if  possible,  to  have  an  annual  employment  for  as 
many  of  his  people  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  the  people  here  work  from  day  to  day.  They 
have  no  assurance. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  like  that  any  more  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  laut  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  M.  BREWER,  INTERNATIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, lATSE,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Roy  M.  Brewer,  6636  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Glad- 
stone 3117. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position,  if  an}^  do  you  hold  as  an  officer  of  the 
lATSE? 

Mr.  Brewer.  International  representative. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Since  January  1,  19-15. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  us  your  union  background  prior  to  that  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  joined  the  lATSE  in  1927.  At  that  time  I 
was  working  as  a  projectionist.  About  the  same  time  I  became  active 
in  the  central  labor  council  and  in  the  State  federation  of  labor  in  my 
city  and  State.    In  1933 

Mr.  McCann.  AMiat  was  your  city  and  State  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  In  Grand  Island  I  was  active, 
as  I  said,  and  an  officer  of  the  central  labor  council.  I  was  also  elected 
the  follow^ing  year  as  a  vice  president  of  the  State  federation  of  labor. 

In  1933  I  was  elecftd  the  president  of  the  State  federation  of  labor. 
I  served  one  term.    It  was  not  a  paid  office. 

During  that  term  I  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  NRA,  and  was  labor  compliance  officer 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  the  NRA  for  the  years  of  1934  and  1935. 

Following  the  liquidation  of  the  NRA  I  went  back  to  work  as  a 
projectionist  in  the  Capitol  Theater  in  Grand  Island.  The  following 
year  I  was  again  elected  president  of  the  State  federation  of  labor. 
That  was  1937.  I  held  that  office  for  seven  consecutive  years.  I  was 
elected  each  year.  At  the  time  I  took  it  it  was  not  a  paid  office.  But 
as  I  worked  the  finances  of  the  federation  grew  and  it  became  a  full" 
time  job,  and  I  then  devoted  all  my  full  time  to  it. 

In  1943  I  was  asked  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  Wasliington,  and  I  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
State  federation  of  labor  and  I  served  the  balance  of  1943  and  all  of 
1944  in  Washington  as  Chief  of  the  Plant  and  Community  Facilities 
Services  of  the  Office  of  Labor  Production  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 
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As  the  work  of  that  office  diminished  I  was  asked  by  President  Walsh 
to  accept  the  position  of  international  representative  of  the  lATSE. 
I  did  accept  that  job,  and  I  went  to  work  on  January  1,  1945.  I  did 
not  come  to  Hollywood  directly  at  that  time.  And  it  was  not  his 
intention  nor  my  intention  that  that  was  a  Hollywood  job  when  I 
accepted  it.  I  expected  fully  to  work  as  a  representative  in  my  own 
territory.  But  he  asked  me  to  come  out  here  to  stay  about  4  weeks, 
as  he  testified,  and  I  arrived  here  on  March  12  at  noon,  and  1  have 
been  here  ever  since.  '■"■  '  ■ : 

Now,  there  was  one  other  labor  connection  which  I  had  in  addition 
to  being  president  of  the  State  federation  of  labor.  In  1940  I  was 
elected  as  the  secretary  of  the  ninth  district  of  the  lATSE.  That  is  a 
district  organization.  It  is  a  unit  of  the  international  which  func- 
tions independent  of  the  international  and  comprises  the  local  unions 
of  the  lATSE  in  nine  midwestern  States,  including  Nebraska.  I  am 
still  holding  that  office. 

Mr.  McCanist.  What  are  your  duties  as  the  international  representa- 
tive of  the  lATSE  in  this  locality  ?    Enumerate  them. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  generally  speaking,  it  is  to  handle  the  affairs  of 
the  international  alliance  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Hollywood 
motion-picture  studios. 

Mr.  ISIcCann.  Now,  what  position  do  you  hold  with  local'unions 
of  the  alliance  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  am  the  international  representative  in  charge 
of  Local  Unions  44  and  683. 

Mr.  McCA^^^^.  Now,  do  you  operate  those  unions  as  the  ultimate 
authority  and  have  under  you  officers  of  the  union  who  direct  its  af- 
fairs generally,  or  do  you  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  union  and 
have  charge  of — give  the  directives  that  officers  ordinarily  give  to  the 
union,  or  give  me  what  the  set-up  is.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  you  can  say  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  trusteeship.  The  powers  of  the  officers  during  the  emer- 
gency period  are  suspended  and  the  ultimate  power  of  the  affairs  are 
vested  in  the  international  representative  in  charge. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  a  committee  under  you  to  run  the  affairs  ? 

Mr,  Brewer.  I  do ;  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  we  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  local  union  in  the  same  manner  the;^^had  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  INIcCaxx.  Your  committee  members  who  cooperate  with  you, 
are  they  paid  officers  of  those  unions  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes,  in  the  case  of  these  two  locals,  some  of  them  are; 
not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  You  are  the  spokesman  for  the  president  of  the 
lATSE  whenever  he  is  out  of  town  in  connection  with  all  of  the  Holly- 
wood lATSE  unions;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Insofar  as  my  authority  extends,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Do  you  have  any  definite  authority  that  was  issued 
to  you  as  the  representative  when  you  came  out  here  ?  I  mean,  written 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  have  a  letter  which  President  Walsh  gave  me. 
I  don't  have  it  with  me.  It  is  merely  a  letter  designating  me  as  an 
international  representative  assigned  "to  this  work.     That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  thinking  about  the  fact  we  have 
to  have  a  letter  telling  us  what  we  can  do 
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Mr.  KEARNg.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  assume  Mr.  Brewer  must  have  some  authority  from 
his  president. 

Mr.  Brewer,  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  1945  you  had  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  that  strike,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Brew  ER.  I  had  one  assignment. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  was  an  assignment  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
putes with  the  machinists.  I  did  attend  one  meeting  called  by  the 
Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  comiection  with 
the  set  decorators'  affair. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  When  and  where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  the  first  meeting  which  I  had  was  at  the  New 
Orleans  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  November 
of  1944. 

I  attended  that  convention  as  a  delegate  from  my  own  State.  Presi- 
dent Walsh  was  there,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  I  was  going  to  work 
for  the  lATSE  as  soon  as  I  got  my  release  from  the  War  Production 
Board. 

So  he  asked  me  to  set  in  on  the  conferences  which  took  place  there. 
We  had  some  conferences  with  Mr.  Harvey  Brown  and  Mr.  Wayne,  as 
Mr,  Wajnie  has  testified.  He  testified  to  some  conferences,  and  I  sat 
in  on  those  conferences. 

Mr.  ;McCanx.  Those  conferences  were  held  at  the  international's 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  the  fall  of  1944? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCANiSr.  You  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  development  of 
this  strike  until  you  arrived  here  on  the  12th  of  March  1945,  which  was 
the  day  the  strike  began ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No  ;  I  had  one  meeting  here,  as  was  testified  to. 

yh\  McCaxx.  Let's  have  that. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes.  You  see.  President  Brown  and  President  Walsh 
agreed  they  would  each  appoint  a  representative  to  come  out  here  and 
see  if  they  could  resolve  this  dispute  between  the  machinists.  Inas- 
much as  I  was  going  to  handle  the  affairs,  that  is,  I  was  going  to  be  his 
representative  and  I  had  sat  in  on  the  conferences,  I  got  permission 
through  President  Walsh's  request  from  my  superior  in  Washington 
to  take  leave  of  absence  and  come  out  here  and  handle  that  particular 
conference. 

I  think  that  is  quite  important.  If  you  would  like  for  me  to,  Mr. 
Counselor,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  you  the  story  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Yes.     I  would  like  to  hear  it.     What  was  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  As  Mr.  Wayne  testified,  we  came  out  here,  and  we  had 
this  meeting  between  Mr.  Roy  Brown,  Mr.  Wayne,  Mr.  Carl  Cooper, 
and  myself.  We  were  discussing  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  at  the  ISIetro-Golclwyn-Mayer  studios,  which  involved,  as  I 
recall,  only  five  men. 

Before  I  came  out  from  Washington  to  attend  this  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Walsh  had  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  get  that  dispute  out  of  the 
way  and  that  I  was  to  lean  over  backward  to  try  to  settle  it  up.  So  as 
was  testified  by  Mr.  Wayne 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  those  five  men  members  of  the  lAM? 
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Mr.  Brewer.  No;  they  were  members  of  the  lATSE.  And  there 
may  have  been  members  of  botli  unions.  Tliey  were  members  of  the 
lATSE,  doing  work  which  the  machinists  thought  they  should  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Brewer.  So  we  cliscussecl  the  whole  situation,  and  I  explained  to 
the  machinists  that  there  were  some  implications  in  this  request  which 
they  were  making  which,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  surpassed  the 
significance  of  the  five  members.  But  I  related  to  them  we  wanted  to 
get  the  dispute  out  of  the  way  and  that  there  was  dissension  rampant 
in  the  studios,  and  if  we  could  clean  up  our  dispute  with  the  machinistSy 
we  wanted  to  do  it. 

It  was  then  I  asked  them  that  if  we  turned  these  men  over  to  them, 
we  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  another  strike — and  there  had  already 
been  one  called — if  there  was  another  strike,  would  they  go  out  in 
sympathy  with  the  conference  of  studio  unions,  because  we  felt  that 
this  situation  was  developing  to  a  point  of  where  we  were  going  to  have 
to  defend  ourselves.  And  we  felt  that  the  machinists,  if  we  had  no- 
dispute  with  the  machinists,  then  it  certainly  was  not  right  for  them 
to  take  part  in  the  jurisdictional  argument  with  the  painters. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Wayne,  as  he  testified,  and  as  I  recall  his 
words  he  said  :  "Herb  and  I  are  running  this  thing  out  there,  and  if  he 
goes  out  on  strike,  I  am  going  to  support  him." 

So  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  I  would  be  very  foolish  then  to  agree  ta 
turn  over  five  men  which  you  could  call  out  on  strike  against  us  any 
time  Mr.  Sorrell  wants  you  to." 

I  said,  "If  that  is  your  decision,  then  I  don't  see  how  we  can  resolve 
this  dispute."     And  that  ended  the  dispute. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  had  some  further  conversations  with 
Mr.  Harvey  Brown  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  I  recall.  These  were  in 
February  of  1945.  After  I  had  been  there — and  I  knew  Mr.  Brown 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  him,  I  had  lunch  with  him,  I  think,  at 
the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Washington.  I  explained  to  him  our  position 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Brown  in  Washington? 

Mr,  Brewer.  He  is  the  international  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  association  we  have  heard  of  that  has 
gotten  out  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  still  in  at  that  time,  though,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes;  it  was.  And  I  explained  to  him  that  we  were 
very  disturbed  about  the  situation  in  Hollywood  and  that  we  believed 
that  this  situation  was  developing  into  a  very  bad  dispute,  and  that 
we  didn't  see  why  the  machinists  should  be  on  the  side  of  another 
union  in  a  quarrel  with  the  lATSE. 

I  told  him  that  we  had  never  had  any  dispute  with  the  machinists, 
we  had  always  gotten  along  with  them  as  an  organization,  and  we 
thought  that  he  ought  to  insist  that  his  people  observe  their  contracts 
and  carry  out  their  obligations  and  not  take  steps  against  us.  Well, 
we  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con  and  he  seemed  sympathetic  to  us, 
and  in  connection  witli  that  I  showed  him  a  letter  which  as  an  AFL 
man  I  thought  was  significant.  I  told  him  that  this  union  was  carry- 
ing on  activities  Avhich  seemed  to  us  to  be  anti-American  Federation 
of  Labor,  arid  I  showed  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  signed  by 
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Mr.  Sorrell.  and  which  set  up  a  provisional  committee  for  the  defense 
of  Harry  Bridges,  a  provisional  AFL  committee.  Now,  Mr.  Bridges 
was  an  official  of  the  CIO  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  a  Communist, 
and  he  was  certainly  carrying  on  activities  that  generally  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  was  opposed  to,  and  I  pointed  out  that  not 
only  was  Mr.  Sorrell,  who  Avas  the  head  of  the  conference  of  studio 
unions,  in  this  activity,  but  in  this  letter  it  is  addressed  to  local  oil 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  get  this  letter,  and  he  said  he  would  look  into  it,  and  he  said,  well, 
he  wished  his  people  would  not  go  out  on  strike,  but  that  he  was  afraid 
if  he  told  them  not  to  that  they  would  ignore  his  instructions,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  be  placed  in  that  position. 

Mr.  McCann.  His  union  was  an  autonomous  union  belonging  to 
the  conference  of  studio  unions,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  I  undei'stand  the  picture,  and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  the  conference  of  studio  unions  the 
locals  must  have  autonomy  so  that  they  could  strike  or  control  their 
own  affairs  independent  of  the  internationals;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Brewer.  Yes ;  as  I  understood.  Now,  our  locals  had  autonomy, 
but  our  locals  had  to  have  approval,  that  is,  our  locals,  the  international 
was  a  party,  let  us  say,  to  the  agreements  which  our  locals  signed,  and 
it  was  that  line  of  demarcation,  I  understood,  that  made  it  impossible 
for  our  union  to  belong,  because  the  international  was  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wasn't  there  a  time  when  one  of  your  lATSE  unions 
did  belong  to  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  ? 

Mv.  Brewer,  There  was. 

]Mr,  McCann,  When  was  that,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Breaver.  I  understand  they  helped  to  form  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  lasted  for  several  years,  didn't  it? 

Mr.  Brewer,  Well,  I  think  they  were  in  until  October  of  1942,  I 
iim  not  sure  of  that  date. 

Mr,  McCann.  Which  one  was  that?    Was  that  the  old  local  37? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No  ;  that  was  the  local  which  is  now  under  supervision 
of  the  international,  local  683,  the  one  that  voted  to  go  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  conference  in  the  current  strike. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  wholly  possible,  is  it  not — this  is  the  first  time 
I  knew  that — that  the  old  friendship  of  the  members  of  that  union 
for  the  conference  of  studio  unions  with  which  it  had  been  affiliated 
may  have  been  responsible  for  their  desire  to  honor  the  picket  line 
of  the  conference  of  studio  unions?     Wouldn't  you  say  so? 

Mr,  Brewer,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  stronger 
bond  than  that,  a  much  stronger  bond,  and  in  the  course  of  my  testi- 
mony I  will  try  to  point  it  out  to  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  are  only  two  restrictions  that  you  are  going  to 
have,  Mr.  Brewer,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  past — two  kinds  of 
evidence  that  the  chairman  has  ruled  are  to  be  excluded — and  while  we 
don't  want  to  be  offensive  to  anybody,  we  are  going  to  insist  on  your 
living  up  to  it.  The  first  was  we  were  not  going  into  the  Browne-Bioff 
record.  We  are  not  interested  in  going  back  and  charging  the  men 
who  were  running  the  affairs  of  the  lATSE,  with  the  corruption  and 
the  criminal  ])ractices  which  indubitably  existed  during  the  Bioff  davs 
in  the  lATSE. 
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Tlie  second  restriction  we  are  going  to  conform  to,  and  not  permit 
yon  to  vary,  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  those  who  are  on  strike 
charged  with  being  Communists.  If  you  have  such  charges  you  may 
present  them  to  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  but  we  are 
here  strictly  on  a  hibor  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  our  job 
is  to  determine  the  rights  of  these  people  under  existing  facts. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Counsel,  with  this  reservation,  that 
we  are  naturally  not  investigating  any  un-American  activities  that 
we  feel  have  a  tendency  to  be  along  communistic  lines.  However, 
where  there  have  been  communistic  efforts  in  labor,  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  we  have,  as  you  know,  provisions  that  a  man  holding 
office  in  the  labor  unions  cannot  belong  to  the  Communist  Party. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  brought  out  in  testimony  where 
they  are  not  pure,  you  might  say,  with  the  real  American  type  of 
philosophy. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  your  point,  and  I  think 
if  the  distinction  is  maintained  along  broad,  liberal  lines,  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  authoritative  documents  pertinent  to  our  inquiry 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
avoid  talking  about  Communists  in  the  same  way  that  I  resented  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Pad  way  at  the  time  when  he  accused  me  of  Gestapo 
tactics.  I  don't  blame  any  red-blooded  American  citizen  for  resenting 
a  false  averment  that  he  belongs  to  a  subversive  organization. 

Mr.  Kearxs.  I  agree  with  you  there,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  get  away  from  name-calling. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.  I  think  though,  Mr.  Counsel,  we  can 
refer  to  subversive  activities  of  people. 

Mr.  McCann.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  tliink  it  would  be  much  better  to  use  that  term  and 
then  let  the  Department  of  Justice  when  we  turn  the  hearings  over 
to  them,  if  you  have  in  any  way  presented  evidence  of  subversive 
activities  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders,  let  them  decide  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  talking  back  and  forth, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  important  here  that  we  do  this  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  an  understanding  of  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Now,  you  stated  the  other  day,  and  I  think  very  properly,  and  I 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Sorrell  for  the  fact  that  he  conformed 

Mr.  Kearns.  He  had  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  he  conformed,  and  he 
referred  to  certain  people  in  api^ellations  that  were  at  least  not  offen- 
sive. Xow,  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Brewer  will  try  to  do  the  same  thing 
here.  I  have  no  disposition  to  prevent  any  factual  situation  from 
being  presented  to  this  committee  which  is  based  upon  un-American 
activities  or  subversive  activities,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1 
am  in  favor  of  every  Communist  in  this  country  going  back  to  Russia. 
That  is  my  personal  opinion.  But  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  in 
this  hearing  we  have  moved  along  in  a  dignified  way.  And  so,  Mr. 
Brewer,  try  to  avoid  words  and  statements  that  you  Iniow  will  be  per- 
sonally offensive. 

Now,  I  don't  think  it  is  so  easy  always  to  know,  and  1  personally 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  anyone  who  is  falsely  charged  with 
anything. 

Mr.  Kearns.  However,  Mr.  Counsel,  if  ]\Ir.  Brewer  has  evidence 
of  subversive  activities  in  unions  here,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  that 
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testimony,  and  I  don't  expect  anyone  here  to  object  to  it  by  an  exclama- 
tion, because  he  is  doing  just  what  we  have  done  in  the  hearing,  bring- 
ing out  these  phases  of  that  activity.     If  it  exists,  we  want  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  main  thing  is  that 
w^e  have  clearl}^  demonstrated  here  to  those  who  are  present  that  we 
ai'e  trjdng  to  keep  this  hearing  on  a  clean  and  high  level. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right.     I  don't  want  name  calling,  naturally. 

]Mr.  Le"\^.  Just  one  moment.     May  I  ask  a  question,  please,  sir? 

]Mr.  Kearxs.  You  may  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Levy.  Did  I  understand  that  there  was  some  suggestion  made 
by  counsel  to  the  effect  that  the  Bioff  situation  would  not  be  brought 
in  here?     I  want  to  say  to  the  Chair 

Mr.  Kearxs.  No ;  I  think  you  misunderstood. 

JNIr.  Levy.  We  want  the  Bioff  question  brought  in  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    May  I  make  this  statement,  please? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Wait  a  minute,  counsel.  So  we  won't  get  off  on  the 
wrong  track  here  now,  we  are  not  going  into  the  investigation  of  Mr. 
Bioff.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  all  that  material.  It  has  been 
hashed  over  and  hashed  over:  everybody  knows  the  man's  sins.  I 
mean,  I  am  not  trying  Mr.  Bioff.  If  in  testimony,  however,  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bioff  is  still  penetrating  and  running  through  the 
activities  of  the  unions  here,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reference  to 
Mr.  Bioff,  but  we  are  not  here  to  try  Mr.  Bioff. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Chair  that  on  March  11,  1947,  there 
was  testimony  taken  by  this  committee  in  Washington  and  a  response 
was  made  b}^  Mr.  Walsh  which  nmst  be,  in  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  counsel,  read  now.  It  will  take  a  moment.  This  is  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley,  chairman,  House  Labor  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

Having  taken  note  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Oscar  Sehatte 
before  your  committee,  I  want  to  urge  you  to  complete  the  investigation  so 
that  all  the  facts  may  be  ascertained  and  made  known  to  the  public.  Schatte's 
shop-worn  hearsay  charge,  often  repeated  and  never  proven,  that  I  or  our 
international  union  is  in  any  way  involved  in  racketeering  practices  or  that 
we  are  in  any  way  associated  with  Bioff,  is  absolutely  false.  I  challenge  him 
to  submit  any  proof  in  support  of  that  charge.  The  false  charge  which  is  made 
before  your  committee  as  a  sounding  board  is  intended  to  bolster  up  a  dying 
morale  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  duped  by  Sorrell's  false  propaganda. 
The  fact  is  that  the  present  controversy  was  caused  and  is  being  continued 
solely  by  the  action  of  the  conference  of  studio  unions  in  conducting  its  various 
jurisdictional  strikes  against  us.  I  am  personally  proud  of  the  fight  which  our 
organization  is  making  against  the  pro-Communist  elements  in  Hollywood. 
Their  one  goal  is  to  destroy  the  lATSB,  universally  recognized  as  the  most 
effective  bulwark  against  the  capture  by  those  disloyal  to  America  of  control 
over  the  motion  picture  industry.  A  complete  investigation  would  show  the 
American  i)eople  who  are  the  truly  responsible  parties  in  the  Hollywood  conflict. 
We  will  welcome  such  an  investigation  and  we  shall  assist  it  in  every  possible 

way. 

Richard  F.  Walsh, 
Inteiyiatiovnl  President, 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  the  record  is  here.  AVe  don't  want  any 
bargaining  with  counsel  from  the  committee  not  to  discuss  the  Bioff 
matter.  If  there  is  any  proof  that  Bioff  is  in  any  manner  connected 
wdth  the  lATSE  since  Mr.  Walsh  became  president,  this  investigation 
ought  to  go  into  it  and  finally  dispose  of  it. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  made  the  statement,  ]Mr.  Counsel,  if  the  lATSE 
had  any  reference  to  influence  tliere,  I  had  no  ohjection  to  it,  but  I 
personally  as  chairman- 

Mv.  Levy.  Proof  of  influences. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  so  ahead 
without  interruption  from  counsel.     Let  us  proceed. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  don't  think  you  have  been  interrupted  by  counsel.  I 
don't  think  that  this  ])rocedure  is  regular  at  all. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Please;  will  you  sit  down? 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes,  I  shall. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  made  the  statement  that  where  there  is  evidence  and 
proof  submitted  and  testimony,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  proof. 
However,  I  am  in  no  way  here  trying  to  draw  any  inference 

Mr.  Levy.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  is  not  a  trial.  I  have  repeated  that  statement. 
This  is  an  investigation  and  we  are  merely  getting  the  testimony  on 
the  problems  pertaining  to  labor  and  where  individuals  are  involved, 
their  names  automatically  are  mentioned,  but  I  as  a  chairman  am  not 
going  to  put  them  on  trial. 

We  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. . 

(At  11 :  58  a.  m.  a  recess  w^as  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFl'ERNOON    SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Counsel,  I  imagine  the  witness  will  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  M.  BREWER— (Continued) 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  Mr.  Brewer. 

Mr.  Brewe"r.  Well,  I  think  I  had  finished  the  question  which  you 
asked  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Brewer,  we  were  discussing  this  morning  the  two 
Tinions  whose  authority  was  taken  from  them.  Will  you  proceed  in 
your  own  way  and  tell  us  why  these  autonomous  unions  were  taken 
overbythelATSE? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  question  which  you 
have  asked  me  will  require  me,  in  my  judgment,  to  go  into  a  rather 
extensive  analysis  of  the  subversive  influences  that  were  working  in 
the  unions  in  Hollywood. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  that  all  in  one  story,  if  I  may.  And  if  I 
could  get  the  recitation  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  matter,  which 
you  want,  I  would  prefer  to  get  that  in  first  and  then  tell  you  this  whole 
story  of  this  subversive  element  which  was  woi'king  among  our  unions 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  real  reason  why  we  were  required  to 
take  over  those  two  local  unions. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  This  is  purely  your  opinion,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  rather  have  you  do  it  our  way,  sir.  We  would 
rather  cut  you  loose  for  your  narrative  now  and  as  you  give  your  nar- 
rative we  will  have  questions  suggested  and  we  may  interrupt  you 
to  ask  you  some  questions. 
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Mr.  Brewer.  As  I  stated,  I  came  to  Hollywood  on  March  10,  1945. 
As  I  also  testified,  I  had  been  here  once  before,  but  when  I  arrived 
here  on  March  lU  I  knew  very  little  about  the  Hollywood  situations, 
as  such. 

1  feel,  however,  that  I  do  know  something  about  the  labor  movement, 
having  spent  most  of  my  life  in  it  and  having  decided,  as  a  result  of  my 
contact  with  it  in  the  early  years  of  my  life,  to  make  it  more  or  less  my 
career. 

So,  when  I  came  here,  I  was  assigned  to  take  charge  of  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  my  international  union  and  presumably  with 
the  painters. 

Trying  to  determine  the  forces  which  were  at  work  and  the  forces 
with  which  I  would  have  to  contend,  1  naturally  tried  to  size  up  the  sit- 
uation, and  I  went  down  to  the  central  labor  council,  which  is  the  official 
clearing  house  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  problems  in- 
volving A.  F.  of  L.  imions  in  the  particular  community.  I  found  that 
the  president  of  that  council  was  a  painter  and  I  was  a  little  concerned 
about  that,  because  I  felt  that  he  would  probably  be  prejudiced  against 
my  union.  But  I  found  that  on  the  executive  board  of  that  council  was 
a  member  of  one  of  my  unions,  the  secretary  of  local  683,  so  I  thought, 
well,  I  will  have  some  support  there  anyway.  But  it  was  not  very  long 
before  I  learned,  as  this  contest  progressed,  that,  much  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  painter  was  on  my  side  of  the  light  and  the  secretary  of  my 
local  union  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fight. 

As  a  trade-unionist  I  immediately  sensed  that  something  was  wrongs 
and  I  sat  down  to  try  to  analyze  the  situation  as  best  I  could.  I  arrived 
at  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  there  was  an  underground  organ- 
ization working  in  Hollywood  of  a  subversive  nature,  and  I  began  to 
gather  material  which  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  cope  with  this 
problem. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  these  forces  and  to  tie  them  in,  as  I  had 
to  do,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  little  research,  and  quite  to  my 
surprise  I  found  the  most  valuable  material  which  was  available  in  the 
files  of  my  own  organization. 

When  the  first  trouble  arose  in  local  44,  it  arose  as  the  result  of  a 
small  group  of  men  headed  by  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Irving 
Henschel.  Now,  I  didn't  know  Irving  Henschel.  I  had  never  seen 
him,  nor  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before.  After  I  read  some  material 
I  remembered  an  incident  which  took  place  with  Irving  Henschel,  but 
at  any  rate  the  so-called  rank-and-file  committee  of  local  44,  which 
caused  the  motion  to  be  passed  which  required  the  taking  over  of  local 
44,  was  Irving  Henschel,  and  after  this  action  was  taken  he  organized 
what  they  called  a  committee  of  lATSE  men,  and  from  that  point  on 
uiitil  he  was  expelled,  Irving  Henschel  carried  on  a  program  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  doing  everything  that 
could  be  done,  in  our  opinion,  to  embarrass  the  lATSE  in  this  fight 
and  doing  everything  that  they  could  to  help  the  CSU. 

Now,  I  found  upon  asking  that  Irving  Henschel  had  a  previous 
record  of  activity  in  the  lATSE,  activity  where  the  stage  was  being 
set  for  another  controversy  in  Hollywood,  a  controversy  which  has 
been  touched  upon  here  by  several"  of  the  witnesses,  involving  the 
effort  of  the  USTG,  which  was  an  abbreviation  for  the  term  "United 
Studio  Technicians  Guild,''  to  take  over  the  labor  movement  in  the 
studios. 
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Now,  in  that  controversy  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conference 
of  Studio  Unions  were  actively  in  support  of  the  USTG,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  USTG  was  not  an  American  Federation  of  Laboi 
union,  and  those  officers  were,  as  has  been  testified,  that  union  was 
defeated  in  its  effort  to  destroy  the  bargaining  rights  of  the  lATSE 
and  other  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  in  the  studios,  and  the  principal  reason, 
as  far  as  we  could  analyze,  for  that  defeat  was  the  exposition  of  the 
fact  that  the  leader  of  that  organization  and  the  moving  force  in  it,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dave  Kibre,  was  identified  with  the  subversive 
forces  that  were  at  work  in  this  movement  and  in  other  movements 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Kibre's  failure  to  answer  a  subpena,  I  am  told, 
certain  documents  which  he  had  written  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
the  central  labor  council.  These  documents  were  published,  and  they 
were  republished  in  the  1940  proceedings  of  our  national  convention. 

Now,  in  these  proceedings  the  name  of  Mr.  Henschel  appears  very 
prominent.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  excerpts  from 
that  Avhich  will  be  very  revealing  to  this  committee  and  to  everyone 
who  don't  know  this  story,  as  to  how  these  subversive  forces  were 
agitating  and  irritating  the  situation  in  Hollywood. 

Now,  in  presenting  this  story  I  don't  want  anyone  to  feel  that  I 
think,  or  the  officers  of  the  union  which  I  represent  think,  that  all  of 
the  people  or  all  of  the  forces  were  identified  with  this  subversive 
group.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know  we  believe  that  if  these  sub- 
versive forces  had  not  been  at  work,  that  there  would  not  be  a  strike 
in  Hollywood  today,  and  there  would  not  have  been  one  in  1945. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  elimination  of  those  forces  would  not  have 
removed  the  jurisdictional  irritations  between  the  lATSE  and  the 
carpenters  and  between  the  lATSE  and  many  of  the  other  unions 
where  those  irritations  have  existed.  But  we  believe  that  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  these  unions  would  have 
been  able  to  have  worked  out  these  differences  and  to  have  prevented 
this  terrible  catastrophe  to  labor  that  has  happened  to  labor  in 
Hollywood,  if  the  poison  which  has  been  poured  into  the  veins  of  the 
lifeblood  of  Hollywood  had  not  been  there. 

Now,  with  your  permission  I  want  to  refer  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments on  which  I  base  my  findings.  As  I  said,  the  keyman  in  the 
1939  controversy  was  Jeff  Kibre. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Did  you  say  "1939  controversy?" 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  just  refresh  us  for  a  moment.  What  was 
the  1939  controversy? 

Mr.  Brewer.  There  was  the  USTG  controversy  when  the  election 
was  held  and  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  won  out. 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  weren't  AFL? 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  USTG  was  not  AFL.  It  was  presumed  to  be 
independent,  but  the  documents  which  I  have  made  a  pretty  strong 
case  for  the  fact  that  it  was  financed  by  the  CIO  and  by  the  subversive 
elements  working  with  the  CIO. 

I  want  to  explain  that  the  documents  from  which  I  would  read  were 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen,  which  is  the  official  paper  of 
the  central  labor  council.  There  were  thousands  of  copies  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.     And  they  were 
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reprinted  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the  lATSE,  which  is  a  public 
document.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were  distributed  by  this 
method  throughout  the  United  States.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  challenge 
of  the  authenticity  of  these  documents  was  ever  made.  At  least,  Mr. 
Kibre,  after  the  defeat  in  1939,  disappeared  from  the  Hollywood  pic- 
ture and  later  reappeared  as  an  officer  of  the  fishermen's  union,  CIO, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  involved  in  a  Federal  proceeding,  having 
been  indicted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  in  connec- 
tion with  this  fishermen  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  also 
involved  in  the  North  American  strike  which  took  place  around  1940, 
which  was  termed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a  political  strike,  designed 
to  injure  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  was  not  conducted  for 
any  gain.  He  was  one  of  those  handling  the  affairs  of  the  union  in 
connection  with  that  strike. 

These  particular  reports  were  written  during  the  yanv  of  1938. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  the  pages  of  the  report,  please, 

Mr.  Brewer,  This  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Alli- 
ance of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  thirty-fifth  convention,  held  in 
the  Jefferson  County  Armory,  June  3  to  6,  1940.  This  follows  page 
95,  this  series  of  reports.  The  pages  of  these  reports  are  not  num- 
bered, but  they  follow  in  this  proceeding,  following  page  95,  and  they 
pick  up  on  page  145,     Those  are  the  documents  which  I  will  refer  to. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  read  this  whole  thing,  although  I  would  like 
to  see  it  in  the  record,  but  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  put  it  all  in. 
But  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  read  excerpts  from  it,  and  then  you  can 
incorporate  the  rest  of  it  by  reference.    Is  that  agreeable  ? 

Mr.  McCanx.  That  will  be  fine.  If  you  will  read  excerpts  from 
it,  indicating  the  pages  involved,  we  will  see  that  they  are  received  in 
evidence  by  reference  only, 

Mr.  Brewer.  This  is  a  report  that  Mr.  Kibre  made  in  1938.  Ap- 
parently, he  was  reporting  to  CIO  headquarters  : 

Ovu-  corps  of  contacts  in  the  various  crafts,  led  by  the  studio  painters'  union 
from  the  outside,  broke  down  the  "do  nothing  policy"  of  the  leadership  and  de- 
manded cooperative  action  to  meet  an  industry-wide  problem.  I'.y  the  end  of 
the  month  (.laimary)  we  had  organized  an  unemployment  conference  repre- 
senting all  crafts  and  guilds  except  the  lATSE.  Pressure  from  the  lA  latei' 
resulted  in  the  leadership  of  the  teamsters  withdrawing  their  representatives : 
more  subtle  sabotage  by  the  leadership  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  resulted  in 
their  withdrawal.  The  conference,  however,  survived  these  moves  with  12 
unions  and  guilds. 

Then  on  the  following  page  he  goes  on  and  says : 

The  building  of  the  imemployment  conference,  and  various  related  activities 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  further  development  and  coordination 
of  a  rank  and  tile  machinery  embracing  tiie  entiiv  industry.  Influential  groups 
have  been  established  in  every  major  union  and  guild.  These  groups  are  coordi- 
nated by  regular  underground  apparatus.  It  is  through  tliese  groups,  based  in 
the  pre.sent  organizations,  committed  to  the  objective  of  an  industrial  union  for 
the  35,0(X)  workers  in  the  industry,  that  the  present  tield  representative  is  working. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  report,  all  of  which  is  interesting, 
but  those  are  the  two  pertinent  points  which  I  wanted  to  point  out, 
because  it  shoAvs,  first  of  all.  that  the  Studio  Painters  at  that  time  was 
the  spearhead  of  this  group  which  was  positively  identified  as  being 
directed  and  financed  by  the  CIO  and  their  subversive  associates. 

Now,  here  is  a  letter  dated  Wednesday,  February  9.  The  year  is 
not  on  it,  but  it  was  published  in  1939  and  is  presumed  to  be  1938. 
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This  is  addressed  to  Bob  Reed,  136  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Now,  this  document  refers  to  who  Reed  is,  and  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  not  to  use  any  antagonistic  language  of  my  own^ 
I  am  going  to  let  the  document  speak  for  itself  as  to  who  Mr.  Reed  was. 
The  text  of  this  report  I  am  going  to  read : 

My  Dear  Bob:  Well,  one  thing  about  reds — they  seldom  write  except  on 
business     *      *      * 

"A  number  of  things  are  on  my  mind.  But  first — it  appears  that  the  long- 
awaited  showdown  in  the  industry  l)etween  the  lA  and  real  unity  is  fast  on  its 
way.  And  that's  the  main  business  of  this  note.  Also.  I'm  still  the  undercover 
tield  rep.  for  the  CIO  in  Hollywood.  Because  of  economy,  Kudy  Kohl  had  to  go. 
hack  into  the  painters. 

It's  been  a  slow,  liard  job,  but  we've  been  shiping  things  our  way  for  the  present 
crisis.  Until  the  first  of  tlie  year,  our  big  fight  was  in  the  lATSE.  For  the  first 
time,  really  had  a  rank-and-file  movement  going.  Maneuvered  State  Assembly 
Comm.  into  an  investigation  of  the  outfit.  Put  the  situation  on  the  front  page  and 
blew  it  wide  open,  but  was  prevented  from  driving  down  the  stretch  and  taking, 
control  when  the  Assembly  Comm.,  because  of  weak-kneed  progressives  and  pow- 
erful pressure,  welched  on  us.  Nevertheless,  we  forced  lifting  of  the  special 
assessment  and  were  on  the  way  to  building  the  union  when  the  officials  struck 
back  with  a  stacked  meeting  and  maneuvered  a  vote  against  local  autonomy. 
The  meeting  was  so  phoney,  however  (no  discussion,  goons,  etc.)  that  it  merely 
stopped  us  temporarily,  forced  us  underground  again. 

In  the  past  month  the  situation  has  broadened  considerably.  Two  main  devel- 
opments :  First,  worst  luiemployment  in  history  of  industry  :  second,  attempt  of 
lA  to  secure  complete  jurisdiction  over  Hollywood  by  carrying  on  holy  crusade 
against  CIO.  On  the  first  issue  we've  built  an  unemployment  conference  for  joint 
action  with  all  unions  and  guilds,  except  lA,  participating.  The  conference  has 
set  up  a  central  bureau  to  alleviate  distress,  and  now  is  carrying  on  survey  of 
working  conditions,  yearly  income,  etc.,  with  a  view  toward  joint  action  to  stabi- 
lize industry  and  force  better  working  conditions  from  producers.  I  think  you 
can  see  the  significance  of  this  development.  On  the  second  issue  developments 
are  in  process ;  main  step  is  a  move  to  establish  a  federation  of  all  independent 
guilds  for  joint  action  to  secure  recognition  of  defense  against  lA.  Because  of 
the  developments  nationally — lA  threat,  defection  of  Whitehead,  etc. — we  may  be 
able  to  bring  the  SAG  into  the  conference ;  if  not,  we  will  have  all  other  guilds, 
plus  cooperation  of  SAG  as  immediate  prospect.  Since  the  AFL  has  declared 
open  war  on  CIO,  it  is  only  logical  to  expect  that  they  will  throw  all  support 
behind  lA  as  best  means  of  protecting  their  preserves  in  Hollywood  and  the 
amusement  industry  generally.  However,  we  have  built  up,  as  a  result  of 
investigation,  etc.,  terrific  opposition  to  lA,  and  this  opposition  to  lA — as  result 
of  national  developments — is  now  being  transferred  to  AFL. 

One  strategic  move  remains  to  be  set  in  motion  :  The  emergence  of  a  progres- 
sive movement  in  key  locals  of  the  lA  motion-picture  operator  unions.  Threat 
of  using  the  operator  locals  as  an  economic  lever  to  enforce  their  policies  in 
Hollywood  has  been  voiced  by  lA  officials.  Although  threat  would  midoubtedly 
be  impossible  of  realization,  it  carries  weight  with  the  workers  here.  I  have 
been  trying  to  establish  contact  with  our  people  (of  whom  I  hear  there  are  many) 
in  various  of  the  locals — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland.  I  have 
ample  material  and  annnunition  for  them,  and  also  know  that  revolts  in  tliese 
locals  are  overripe.  Emergence  of  progressive  movement  would  constitute  a 
terrific  blow  in  the  rear  for  the  lA  officials,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  sharp 
impetus  for  fight  against  lA  here.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  take  eastern  jaunt 
shortly  in  connection  with  organizing  this  movement  nationally,  with  national 
faction,  etc.,  and  in  connection  with  developments  generally,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  with  unified  policy,  close  collaboration,  etc.  The  trip  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  whether  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  leave  Hollywood  for  the 
2  or  3  weeks  necessary  for  stops  in  the  key  cities. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  you  would  discuss  matter  of  lA  action  with  Jack 
Statchel,  necessity  of  my  getting  in  touch  with  contacts  in  the  various  cities,  etc. 
I've  taken  it  up  with  Paul  Kline,  but  he  feels  jiersonal  appeal  by  you  or  VJ, 
rather  than  comnumication  through  official  chainiels,  would  get  quicker  results. 
I  know  definitely  that  a  Morris  lushewitiz,  publicity  director  of  the  MPO  local 
of  New  York,  is  one  of  our  people ;  also,  I  understand  we  have  a  person  in  the 
Cleveland  local  who  pulls  considerable  weight.     It  is  imperative  that  I  get  hold 
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of  all  these  contacts,  send  them  report  on  role  of  lA  in  Hollywood,  exposure  of 
Biotr,  etc. 

Also,  I'd  like  to  have  straight  dope  on  meeting  of  lA's  of  last  week,  Friday, 
February  4,  particularly  a  line-ui)  on  our  forces,  their  stand  in  relation  to 
Whitehead,  possible  defection  of  the  AFA,  and  the  stand  of  Kenneth  Thomson, 
his  vaccilations,  etc.  Obviously  Thomson  is  maneuvering  back  and  forth,  and 
it  is  also  clear  that  there  is  some  difference  in  his  stand  locally  and  in  New 
York. 

Am  preparing  a  complete  analysis  of  role  of  lA  in  industry,  history,  company 
union  angles,  substance  of  basic  agreement  as  an  antiunion  agreement,  etc. 
Will  send  it  along  to  you — Jilong  with  copy  of  analysis-,  of  independent  guilds 
which  I  just  prepared  which  is  being  used  to  call  conference. 

Hope  all  of  this  isn't  too  big  an  order  for  a  jolt  out  of  a  blue  sky.     And  hope 
Ida  is  as  sunny-faced  as  ever.     Maybe  I'll  be  seeing  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Hope  so.     By  the  way — if  Fred  Keating  is  around,  give  him  my  regards. 
Comradely, 

Jeff. 

Jeff  Kibke, 

6476Vs  Lexington  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cdllf. 

Now,  ill  the  next  report,  Mr.  Kibre  makes  a  report  to  Mr.  Louis 
Goldblatt,  wlio  Avas  the  director  of  the  CIO.  In  it  he  outlines  the 
jurisdictional  problems  in  Hollywood.  I  am  only  going  to  read  a 
portion  of  it,  because  I  don't  want  to  take  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Cambiaxo.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  interrupt  the  meeting  a 
moment  to  j)resent  a  letter  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my  position  clear  in  compliance  with 
your  proclamation  of  Labor  Day.  Here  is  a  letter  of  authority  from 
the  general  office. 

Mr.  Kearns.  This  letter  is  from  the  office  of  William  L.  Hutcheson, 
general  president.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  under  date  of  August  29,  1917. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cambiano, 

Stillwell  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  As  general  representative  of  the  undersigned  I  hereby 
grant  you  full  authority  to  take  .such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  .settle  the  Holly- 
wood controversy. 

Fraternally  yours, 

William  L.  Hutcheson. 

General  President. 

Mr.  Cambiano.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  stand  ready  to  meet  with  any 
groups,  ready  and  willing  to  sit  down  and  settle  this  controversy. 

Mr.  ivEARNS.  The  letter  will  be  entered  in  the  record  and  returned 
to  me  to  keep  until  my  departure  from  Hollywood. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  May  the  envelope  showing  the  postmark,  from  where 
it  was  sent,  also  be  put  in  'I 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir. 

Let's  please  not  have  that  kind  of  expression.  That  isn't  conducive 
to  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

This  is  postdated  as  of  August  29,  194:7,  for  the  information  of  Mr. 
Luddy,  and  it  was  sent  from  Indianapolis.  I  would  definitely  say 
the  signature  is  not  stamped. 

Well,  Mr.  Counsel,  we  are  sorry  to  interrupt.  I  think  that  that  is 
very  good  news,  and  I  Avould  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Hutcheson  has  acted 
wisely  in  sending  this  communication  to  Mr.  Cambiano,  because  I 
think,  as  a  west  coast  representative  of  the  brotherhood,  probably 
Mr.  Cambiano  is  more  familiar  with  the  problems  here  and  could 
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better  render  <;oo(l  judgment  for  Mr.  Hutclieson  than  probably  j\Ir. 
Hutcheson  could  himself. 

We  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Brewer.  As  I  stated,  this  was  a  communication  from  Mr.  Kibre 
to  Mr.  Louis  Goldblatt. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  connnunication  he  outlines  the  importance  of 
Hollywood  and  he  indicates  that  their  success  in  Hollywood  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  election  of  Governor  Olsen.  Then  he  goes 
on  down,  to — 

The  NLRB  action  against  the  lA  has  encouraged  the  filing  of  a  great  many 
other  cases,  some  of  which  seek  to  raid  the  lA  jurisdiction,  and  others  merely 
.seeking  to  cause  trouble.  Claims  and  counter  claims  of  jurisdiction  are  emerg- 
ing. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers  that  the  present  set-up  is  hopeless — that  it  simply  can't  be  really 
straightened  out.  Some  fancy  jurisdictional  beefing  through  the  Labor  Board 
is  likely  to  so  complicate  the  picture  that  the  workers  will  become  disgusted. 
Such  a  situation  is  a  fairly  good  possibility  of  present  developments.  This  might 
demand  not  the  slow  per.spective  of  amalgamation,  but  the  more  drastic  method 
of  an  organization  drive  by  the  CIO.  The  latter  is  now  a  legitimate  possibility 
because  the  labor  Board  case  practically  opens  the  field  to  a  new  organization. 
Such  a  drive  would  demand  careful  preparation.  All  of  our  tactics  would  have 
to  be  orientated  immediately  toward  such  a  perspective,  preparation  of  our 
rank  and  file  groups,  utilization  of  jurisdictional  beefs,  labor  board  actions, 
etc.  Then  the  CIO  drive  would  have  to  be  so  timed  as  to  appear  in  a  dramatic 
manner  as  the  only  means  of  cleaning  up  the  situation.  Naturally  such  a  per- 
spective demands  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  but  certainly  this  persepctive  is 
becoming  not  only  a  possibility — but  perhaps  a  real  necessity  if  genuine  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  is  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

In  view  of  the  letter  that  I  have  just  received  through  Mr.  Cambiano, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walsh  is  the  only  international 
president  represented  here  at  this  hearing,  and  also  I  want  to  say  the 
only  international  president  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  has 
been  out  here  and  actually  knows  what  the  business  is  all  about,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  international  presidents  may  want 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  matters  as  they  are  developing, 
I  am  going  to  hereby  adjourn  these  hearings  until  9  Tuesday  morning, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  want  it  understood  that  I  will  be  available  per- 
sonally if  I  can  advise  or  help  or  assist  anybody  in  clarifying  any  of 
the  matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction. 

Now  I  want  to  thank  the  court  and  the  attorneys  and  everybody 
here  for  the  good  attention  and  behavior. 

We  stand  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday  morning. 

I  will  reopen  the  hearing  for  one  statement  from  Mr.  Sorrell. 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  have  a  letter  designating  me  as  the  international 
representative.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Lindelof,  giving  me  full 
power  to  act  for  the  international  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  studio 
situation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  will  present  the  letter  to  me,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  will  get  the  letter. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  stand  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  3  :  05  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  September  2, 1947.) 
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tuesday,  september  2,  1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  a^d  Courthouse,  Hon,  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding, 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

When  I  recessed  the  hearing  on  Saturday  at  3  p.  m.  I  did  so  at  that 
time  in  hopes  that  there  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  here  in  Hollywood,  so  it  would  be  unnecessary  possibly  to 
continue  with  these  hearings. 

I  need  not  tell  you  people,  as  you  already  know,  the  negotiations  that 
were  possible  broke  down  and  therefore  we  will  continue  the  hearing 
and  close  it  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  I  am  not  going  to  be  denied  time  in  this 
hearing  by  long  speeches  and  historical  records.  Those  records  will 
be  merely  produced  for  the  record.  The  counsel  and  myself  want  the 
major  part  of  the  time  for  questioning. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  read  the  following  telegram.  I 
received  this  telegram  August  30, 1947,  addressed  to  me. 

Dear  Congressman  Kearns  :  I  have  fully  and  carefully  considered  your  sug- 
gestion. I  firmly  and  sincerely  believe  the  Hollywood  studio  labor  problems  are 
too  complicated  to  hope  for  any  disposition  except  as  a  result  of  top-level  negoti- 
ations. Now  that  Mr.  Hutchesou  has  disclosed  his  whereabouts  it  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  facilitate  liis  personal  participation.  If  you  can  arrange  to  have 
Mr.  Hutcheson  and  Mr.  Lindelof  here  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  sit  down  witli 
them  and  work  out  a  solution. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Richard  F.  Walsh, 
International  President,  lATSE. 

In  the  meantime  the  archbishop,  through  his  emissaries.  Father 
Coogan  and  Monsignor  O'Dwyer,  sent  telegrams  to  the  various  labor 
leaders,  to  try  to  meet  and  settle  this  dispute.  They  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  it  and  T  said  it  was  a  very  noble  gesture.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  authorization  of  Msgr.  Thomas  O'Dwyer  from  the 
Archbishop  John  J.  Cantwell.  This  is  as  of  August  31,\addressed  to 
Msgr.  Thomas  O'Dwyer: 

In  the  spirit  of  Labor  Day  it  would  be  a  fitting  commemoration  to  settle  the 
Hollywood  labor  dispute.  We  ask  you  as  a  man  of  good  will  to  intensify  your 
efforts  to  bring  this  sad  condition  to  an  end.  I  am  inviting  you  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  parties  concerned  under  the  chairmanship  of  Msgr.  Thomas  O'Dwyer 
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at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  in  the  Sun  Lounge  at  2  p.  m.  September  1.    With  God's 
lielp  we  pray  and  hope  for  an  early  peace  in  the  Hollywood  film  industry. 

Address  any  replies  to  Monsignor  O'Dwyer,  407  South  Chicago  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Man}^  of  you  people  here  received  telegrams.  I  personally  stepped 
in  at  the  conference  near  the  close  of  it,  and  Monsignor  O'Dwyer  asked 
me  to  read  this  telegram,  addres.sed  to  him  : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  Congressman  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Hntcliesoii,  Mr.  L.  P.  Lindelof  were  invited  by  the  archbishop  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  will  you  please  indicate  whether  tho.se  gentlemen  have  agreed 
to  attend. 

Respectfully, 

Richard  Walsh, 
International  President.  lATSE.  Care  HoUf/wood  Roo.'<evelt  Hotel. 

Labor  Day  has  passed  and  we  w^ill  continue  with  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Walsh,  will  you  kindly  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  F.  WALSH— Resumed 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  producers  labor 
committee  on  August  22,  1946,  where  the  clarification  of  the  decision 
of  the  three-man  committee  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Well,  I  w^as  at  one  meeting  with  the  producers  where 
it  was  discussed.  I  don't  know^  whether  that  is  August  22  or  not, 
but  I  would  say  around  that  date  there  was  a  discussion. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  were  in  Hollywood  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  believe  I  was. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  recall  at  that  time,  did  you  say  in  substance 
that  any  company  making  one  single  change  in  the  clarification  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  directive  in  compliance  with  the 
new  interpretation  will  have  all  w^ork  stopped  in  the  studios,  at  the 
exchanges  and  theatres? 

Mr.  Walsh.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  don't  remember  making 
such  statement. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Brewer,  wall  you  come  to  the  stand  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  A.  BREWER— Resumed 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Brewer  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  ask  the  questions  of  Mr.  Brewer  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Brewer,  are  you  Mr.  Walsh's  personal  represen- 
tative in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  full  authority  when  he  is  absent  to  speak 
for  the  international  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  anything  I  would  do  would  be  subject  to  his 
ratification. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  consult  with  the  producers  labor  committee 
prior  to  the  action  which  they  took  on  September  23.  1946,  when  they 
laid  off  the  carpenters  and  painters  that  were  members  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Studio  Unions  ? 
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Mr.  Brewer.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  consult  with  the  producers  labor  committee 
prior  to  the  action  which  they  took  on  September  23,  1946  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  consulted  with  them,  but  I  did  not  consult  with  them 
about  that. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  did  not  consult  with  them  about  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  McCanx.  How  many  times  did  you  confer  with  them  prior  to 
September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Brewer.  It  has  been  testified,  we  were  in  negotiations  at  that 
time • 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Let  us  not  discuss  the  negotiations.  How  often  did 
you  confer  with  them  after  the  directive  or  clarification  of  the  direc- 
tive came  down,  with  respect  to  that  clarification  and  the  program  of 
the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  discussed  it  once  with 
them  in  a  meeting  and  once  with  Mr.  Freeman  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Describe  this  meeting,  what  was  said  to  you  and 
what  you  replied. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  Mr.  Walsh  was  at  the  meeting  and  he  did  most 
of  the  talking.  As  I  recall  it,  the  discussion  was  that  the  producers 
had  received  this  communication  from  the  carpenters  that  they  were 
going  to  declare  sets  hot  unless  they  complied  with  the  interpretation, 
and  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  position  of  the  lATSE  was.  Pres- 
ident Walsh  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  clarification  was  in  our  opin- 
ion illegal,  it  was  a  unilateral  action,  we  had  not  been  consulted,  we 
liad  not  even  been  notified,  and  that  he  would  consider  it  a  breach  of 
the  agreement  if  they  complied  with  it. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Did  you  get  the  question  which  was  asked  Mr.  Walsh 
from  the  chairman?  May  I  ask  you  now  whether  at  that  meeting 
which  was  on  August  22,  1946,  I  believe,  Mr.  Walsh  said  in  substance 
that  any  company  making  one  single  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  AFL  directive  in  compliance  with  the  new  interpretation  will  have 
all  work  stopped  in  the  studios,  exchanges,  and  theaters? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  recall  him  making  such  statement.  However, 
I  will  say  that  he  left  no — he  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  that  the 
lATSE  would  consider  it  a  violation  of  our  agreement  if  they  com- 
plied with  the  clarification. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  But  he  made  no  such  threat  as  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  If  he  had  you  would  recall  it? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  certainly  think  I  would. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  So  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  am  of  the  opinion. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  is  that  the  only  meeting  that  you  attended  with 
the  producers  labor  committee? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  as  I  recall ■ 

Mr.  McCaxx.  At  which  Mr.  Walsh- — 

Mr.  Brea\'er.  That  was  the  only  meeting  we  held  in  which  this  par- 
ticular matter  was  discussed.  Later  on  I  discussed  the  question  over 
the  phone  with  Mr.  Freeman,  as  to  whether  or  not  our  men  would  do 
the  work  which  these  men  were  walking  off  of. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  That  was  after  they  had  walked  off  of  the  wofk? 

Mr.  Brewer.  That  is  after  they  declared  the  sets  hot,  I  think. 
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Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  confer  with  them  with  respect  to  making 
the  sets  hot,  did  you? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  did  not  confer  with  them  and  propose  any 
program  to  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  did  not  advise  them  how  you  would  cooperate 
with  them  in  the  event  that  they  did  make  the  sets  hot  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  only  thing  I  said,  "If  these  men  refuse  to  do  the 
work,  which  was  in  their  jurisdiction,  because  of  the  fact  that  our  men 
had  erected  tiie  sets,  that  then  our  men  would  do  what  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  sets,  in  order  that  pictures  could  be  shot." 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  done  after  and  not  before  they  laid  these 
men  off? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  I  think  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  what  our 
position  would  be,  and  that  was  our  position  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  you  had  two  conferences, 
one  at  which  Mr.  Walsh  was  present,  and  I  have  identified  that  date 
as  the  22d  of  August  and  another  conference  over  the  phone  with  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Now,  did  you  at  any  other  time  meet  with  the  labor  committee  of 
the  producer? 

Mr.  Brewer.  You  mean  on  this  particular  matter?  As  I  told 
you 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  met  with  the  producers 
between  the  time  that  you  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  there  on  the  22d  of 
August  194G,  and  on  September  23  when  they  laid  off  these  men  to 
j)lan  for  the  lay-off  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Brewer.  We  did  not  meet  with  them  to  i^lan  further  la^'-off 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  meet  with  them  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Brewer.  We  met  with  them — we  were  meetino:  with  them  regu- 
larly and  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  there  might  have  been  another 
meeting  in  there  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  might  have  attended  some  other  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Brew^er.  I  might  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  certainly  did  not  propose  that  they  should  lay 
off  these  men  or  make  any  program  for  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  did  not,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  did  not  joint  with  them  in  making  the  plans 
which  were  to  be  put  into  effect  on  September  23,  1946? 

Mr.  Brewt:r.  No,  sir;  outside  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  out- 
lined it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  the  one  who  suggested  to  the  producers 
to  put  lA  men  on  sets  so  that  the  carpenters  and  painters  would  quit  ? 

Mr.  Bre^\t2r.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  ask  the  committee  to  have  the  studios  fur- 
nish you  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  your  own  union  that  didn't 
report  for  work? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Oh,  it  was  after 

Mr.  McCann.  The  lay-off? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  it  was  after  the  picket  lines  were  put  up. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Kahane  that  your  instructions 
to  man  the  companies  means  furnish  painters  and  carpenters,  and  so 
forth  ? 

Mr,  Brewer.  Will  you  read  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Kahane,  prior  to  September  23, 
1046,  that  your  instructions  to  man  the  companies  means  furnish 
painters,  carpenters,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  mialit  have,  I  don't  recalL 

Mr.  McCann.  Prior  to  September  2-3? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  recall  any  specific  statement,  but  that  was 
our  position,  tliat  if  they  wouldn't  work  on  the  sets  we  would. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  "Were  you  at  a  meeting  of  the  producers  labor  com- 
mittee held  in  its  board  room  on  Thursday,  September  12,  1946, 
when  Mr.  Kahane  explained  the  situation  which  the  producers  found 
themselves  in  and  read  the  letters  recently  received  from  the  car- 
penters and  the  producers'  reply  to  the  carpenters,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Kahane  outlined  the  two  courses  the  producers  could  follow? 

Mr.  Breaver.  I  believe  that  is  the  meeting  Mr.  Walsh  attended. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  can  assure  you  the  meeting  ]SIr.  Walsh  attended 
was  August  22.  You  said  you  didn't  attend  any  meeting  between 
that  time  and  afterward. 

Mr.  Breaver.  Well,  what  I  said  was  that  I  remembered  meeting 
once  on  this  particular  matter,  and  I  remembered  a  further  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Freeman. 

Now,  as  I  said,  there  were  meetings,  we  were  meeting,  we  were 
having  a  lot  of  meetings,  and  there  may  have  been  another  meeting 
in  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  may  have  been  one  more  meeting? 

Mr.  Brewer.  There  may  have  been,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  did  Mr.  Kahane  say  that  the  pro- 
ducers' decision  on  what  they  would  do  depended  upon  what  your. 
Brewer's  position  was,  as  to  furnishing  them  with  men? 

IVIr.  Brewer.  He  might  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  might  have  said  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Breaver.  Yes.  I  don't  recall  specifically.  He  might  very  well 
have  said  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  3'ou  reply  that  you  would  do  everything  to  keep 
the  studios  open  and  you  would  supply  the  necessary  help  ? 

Mr.  Breaat5R.  Well,  that  was  our  position  from  the  beginning,  that 
if  they  refused  to  work  on  the  sets,  because  our  people  erected  them, 
we  would  supply  such  help  as  we  could  to  see  the  sets  were  made  and 
the  studios  operated. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  confer  Avith  you  prior  to  discharge  of  these 
men  with  respect  to  what  your  several  unions  of  the  lATSE  would  do? 

Mr.  Brewer.  As  to  whether  or  not  they  would  follow  the  position 
of  the  international  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  think  they  asked  us,  in  the  course  of  these  meetings, 
whether  or  not  we  thought  our  unions  would  go  along  and  President 
Walsh  testified  that  he  would  meet  with  the  unions,  and  he  did  meet 
with  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  that  was  back  in  August  then  ? 
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Mr.  Brkwkr.  Well,  my  best  recollection  is  that  was  September,  but 
I  might  be  wrong  on  that. 

JNIr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  producers' 
labor  committee  held  in  its  board  room  on  Thursday,  September  17, 
1946? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  recall  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  did  you  say  to  the  producers'  representa- 
tives that  were  present  that  you  "wanted  to  correct  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion that  independents  were  not  being  forced  to  use  erectors"? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  might  have  said  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  might  have  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  But  I  don't  recall  the  meeting  of  September  17. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  did  you  say  to  the  Producers  that  the 
independents  were  being  forced  to  use  erectors  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  they  were,  and  it  was  a  fact,  and  I  may  have 
said  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  meeting  did  you  express  an  opinion  to  the 
producers  that  the  lATSE  was  in  much  stronger  position  to  keep  the 
studios  open  than  they  were  in  March  of  1945  ? 

Mr.  Brewer,  I  might  have  said  that,  because  I  think  it  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  McCann.  But. you  don't  remember? 

Mr.  Brewer.  You  are  asking  me  for  direct  statements,  and  I  can't 
say  as  to  whether  I  said  exactly  those  words  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  at  that  meeting  say  to  them  that  Walsh's 
power  recently  conferred  gives  him  added  strength  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  said  that  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  deny  I  said — it  was  a  fact.  I  don't  deny  I 
said  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  you  mean  by  that,  if  you  did  say  it? 

Mr.  Brewer.  Well,  what  I  meant  was,  if  I  said  it,  and  as  it  was  a 
fact,  was  that  in  the  last  strike  these  groups  which  I  tried  to  describe 
when  I  was  on  the  stand  before,  had  used  our,  the  advantage  of  local 
autonomy  in  an  effort  to  support  the  other  side  in  this  fight. 

That  was  the  basis  on  which  the  powers  at  the  convention  were  con- 
ferred, and  he  did  have  greater  strength  and  these  disruptionists  work- 
ing in  our  union  would  have  less  opportunity  to  make  that  disruption 
effective. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time — and  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  you 
previously  testified  you  made  no  suggestions  with  respect  to  hot  sets — 
at  that  time  did  you  tell  the  producers,  and  I  am  quoting,  "to  put  lA 
men  on  sets  so  carpenters  and  painters  will  quit"? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  did  you  further  state,  "to  keep  the  pro- 
cedure quiet,  so  the  CSU  can't  gang  up  at  any  one  spot"? 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  what  procedure  you 
are  talking  about, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  talking  about  the  procedure  with  respect  to 
these  incidents  leading  up  to  the  23d,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  we  are  really  talking  about  the  procedure 
of  the  planning  here,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  McCann.  The  planning  of  the  23d. 
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Mr.  Kearxs.  You  know,  he  hasn't  pulled  any  bones  about  it,  the 
procedure  of  the  planning  here 

Mr.  Brewer.  With  respect  to  the  discharges? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brewer.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  planning  of 
the  discharge  of  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  MgCann.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  Brewer.  No,  sir.  The  only  part  I  had  was  that  if  they  refused 
to  work  on  the  sets.  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to  see  that  men  worked 
on  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  the  rest  of  the  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  They  didn't  work  on  them  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
and  Monday ;  they  were  holidays. 

Mr.  Casey.  One  package  1  brought  this  morning 

Mr.  Price.  They  are  not  complete. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Price.  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  him. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  is  the  delay  about? 

Mr.  McCann.  He  gave  these  papers  he  was  supposed  to  furnish 
me  to  Mr.  Benjamin.     Mr.  Benjamin  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Tell  him  to  come  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  Get  ^Slr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  until  they  find  Mr.  Benjamin. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  do  you  have  now  the  documents  that  I 
requested? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wish  that  you  would  deliver  them  to  me,  please, 
sir.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Casey,  will  you  please  take  the  stand  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Casey  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  yoii  identify  this  volume  that  I  am  handing  to 
you ;  first  of  all,  identify  this  attached  volume. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  at  the 
Beverly  Hills,  after  the  July  2d  settlement,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  was  that 

Mr.  Casey.  Oh,  no;  it  was  held  Friday,  August  16,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  taken  by  a  court  reporter,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  It  -v^as. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  identify  these  other  papers  that  you  have 
there,  sir? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  are  they  ? 
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Mr.  Casey.  Well,  they  are  minutes,  supposed  to  be  minutes,  they  are 
memorandums  of  the  meetings  that  were  held  on  certain  dates;  one 
of  August  16,  1946,  August  22,  1946,  September  3,  1946,  September 
23,  1946,  September  24,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  for  the  record  I  want  it  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  examined  this  volume  yesterday  and  that  some  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  Mr,  Brewer  today  were  based  upon  these  vol- 
umes, because  the  record  shows  that  those  questions  were  asked  specifi- 
cally with  respect  to  some  of  those  dates. 

Now,  Mr.  Casey,  I  want  you  to  examine  that  volume  and  tell  me 
what  that  is. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  September  11,  1946, 
September  12,  1946,  September  16,  1946,  September  17,  1946,  Septem- 
ber 20, 1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  when  they  are 
still  here — they  have  both  been  sworn — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  Mr.  Benjamin,  whether  there  were  any  records  taken  on  the  18th 
or  on  the  19th  of  the  meetings  there. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr,  McCann,  I  would  be  unable  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  meeting  on  the  18th  or  the  19th.  I  presume  if  the  notes  there 
do  not  include  those  dates  there  presumably  were  not  meetings,  I 
don't  know, 

Mr.  Price.  May  I  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  My  understanding  is  that  there  were  no  meetings  on 
those  dates  which  bore  on  this  subject.  Whether  there  were  negotia- 
tion meetings  on  tliose  dates,  I  don't  know.  I  am  having  all  those — 
I  have  given  instructions  to  write  up  all  the  notes  of  all  the  meetings 
from  August  16  to  September  30,  and  I  will  know  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Casey,  by  whom  were  those  notes  of  those  meet- 
ings or  memoranda  of  those  meetings  prepared  ? 

Mr,  Casey.  Mr.  Victor  Clarke. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  Mr.  Victor  Clarke,  I  believe,  is  the  one  who  is 
getting  together  the  records  which  you  have  requested? 

Mr,  Price,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  McCann,  I  will  ask,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  read  those  into  the  rec- 
ord at  this  time,  and  we  will  have  Mr,  Clarke  down  as  soon  as  he  can 
come  with  the  rest  of  the  records,  and  we  will  examine  him  later  about 
those  records, 

Mr,  Kearns,  Does  Mr,  Casey  have  to  stay  on  the  stand  during  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  McCann,  Well,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  stay  there. 

]Mr.  Price.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price,  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that  these  are  not — 
and  I  am  testifying  to  some  extent  on  this — these  are  not  official  min- 
utes of  the  meetings.  They  are  not  read  back  to  the  assembly  as 
minutes  usually  are  for  approval.  They  are  merely  Mr,  Clarke's  per- 
sonal notes  of  what  he  saw  took  place  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Kearns,  Mr,  Clarke  was  at  the  meeting,  though? 

Mr,  Price,  Mr,  Clarke  was  at  the  meeting,  they  are  his  notes  of  what 
occurred  at  the  meeting.    They  are  personal  memoranda,  in  the  sense 
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that  they  are  never  read  back  to  the  meeting  for  its  approval  or 
correction. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  excuse  Mr.  Casey  a 
minute  to  put  Mr.  Maurice  Benjamin  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MAURICE  BENJAMIN— Recalled 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Benjamin,  you  are  counsel  for  the  producers  at 
this  hearing,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  have  been  their  counsel  for  some  time,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  BenjaiMin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  their  counsel  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  disagreements  which  arose  out  of  the  clarification  of  the  de- 
cision of  December  26, 1945,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  miss  any  meetings  at  which  these  matters 
were  discussed  by  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  missed  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  usually  there,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin,  I  was  usually  there,  Mr.  McCann,  except  that  1 
believe  that  during  one  portion  of  that  period  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  New  York, 

Mr.  McCann,  And  at  that  time  you  consulted 

Mr,  Benjamin,  I  also  was  not  normally  present  at  all  of  the  bar- 
gaining negotiating  meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  were  usually  present  at  those  meetings  dis- 
cussing policies  and  what  the  producers  should  do  with  respect  to 
the  conflict  between  the  conference  of  studio  unions  and  the  lATSE, 
Ave  re  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  was,  except  when  I  was  away  from  the  city. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  .were  you  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  minutes 
were  kept  of  these  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  McCann,  You  never  knew  that  notes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Clarke 
in  various  sessions  of  the  producers'  labor  committee  ? 

Mr,  Benjamin.  Yes ;  I  knew  Mr.  Clarke  took  notes.  I  saw  him  take 
notes  from  time  to  time, 

Mr,  McCann.  You  saw  him  take  notes  and  of  the  proceedings  that 
were  taking  place  ? 

Mr,  Benjamin.  I  saw  him  take  notes  at  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCann,  But  you  didn't  know  if  they  were  for  reference 

Mr,  Benjamin,  I  had  never  seen  the  notes.  They  had  never  been 
submitted  to  me,  to  my  knowledge,  or  to  the  labor  committee  for  action. 

Mr.  McCann,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  sometimes  you  asked  that  those 
notes  or  that  those  minutes  or  copies  of  those  minutes  be  furnished 
to  you  ? 

Mr,  Benjamin,  It  is  not. 

Mr,  McCann,  You  did  not  ? 
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Mr.  Benjamin.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  Not  that  yoii  recall.     That  is  all.  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reaclin<r  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  pro- 
ducers labor  committee  held  in  the  board  room  on  Thursday,  August 
22, 1946,  at  9 :  30  a.  m.,  with  local  683  and  lA  officers. 

Present :  Columbia.  Messrs.  Kahane,  Casey,  Walsh ;  Goldwyn.  Messrs.  Ezzell, 
Pelton,  Cooper ;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Mannix,  Walsh,  Clarke,  Brewer ;  Parainount, 
Messrs.  Boren,  Batehelder,  Martin;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  Price,  Crutcher; 
Republic,  Messrs.  McDonnell,  Seid,  McKnight ;  Fox,  Messrs.  Meyer,  Wilkinson; 
Universal,  Messrs.  McCausland,  Nicholaus ;  Warners,  Messrs.  Sax  and  McCarthy ; 
Roach,  Messrs.  Doane  and  Fouse;  Technicolor,  Messrs.  Shattuck,  Clare. 

Discussed  new  AFL  directive  as  to  its  effect  on  existing  conditions  and  what 
it  may  lead  to. 

Later:  Walsh  advises  that  any  company  that  makes  one  single  change  in  the 
administi-ation  of  the  AFL  directive  in  compliance  with  the  new  interpretation 
will  have  all  work  stopped  in  the  studios,  exchanges,  and  theaters. 

Now,  I  assume  that  is  also  from  Walsh. 

The  AFL  committee  was  discharged  30  days  after  it  made  its  report  and 
therefore  it  has  no  standing  or  validity. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  the  three-man  committee,  of  course,  you  are 
referring  to  there? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes,  sir;  that  refers  to  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  pro- 
ducers labor  committee  at  10  a.  m.  and  Film  Editors  Local  No.  776, 
1]  a.  m.  in  the  board  room  on  Tuesday,  September  3,  1946. 

Present :  Columbia,  Messrs.  Kahane,  Hopkins,  Price ;  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Blair, 
Ezzell,  Casey;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Mannix,  Walsh,  Pelton;  Paramount,  Messrs.  Free- 
man, Boren,  Clarke ;  RKO,  Messrs,  Goldberg,  Batehelder ;  Republic,  Messrs,  Mc- 
Donell ;  Universal,  Mr.  McCausland ;  Warners,  Mr.  Sax ;  Fox,  Mr.  Meyer ; 
Roach,  Messrs.  Doane,  Fouse;  local  No.  776,  Messrs.  Lehners,  Millbrook,  Cap- 
Ian,  Sackin,  Cooper,  Brewer,  and  Walsh. 

A.  F.  L.  DIRECTIVE 

Kahane  read  William  Green's  letter  to  Eric  Johnston  together  with  the  recent 
interpretation  of  the  directive. 

Also  the  letter  from  Walsh  on  the  same  matter. 

A  meeting  with  attorneys  is  to  be  arranged  to  find  out  our  legal  status  if  we 
should  discharge  people  for  refusing  to  work  under  this  new  interpretation. 

Also  wire  Eric  Johnston ;  still  can't  understand  the  directive  or  its  interpreta- 
tion— is  this  a  directive  to  compel  us  to  abide  or  what  shall  we  do.  Both 
carpenters  and  Walsh  have  given  us  opposite  instructions.  As  we  are  between, 
AFL  council  must  tell  us  what  to  do. 

I  am  reading  from  the  minutes  oi  the  meeting  held  in  board  room 
on  Wednesday,  September  11,  1946,  at  3  p.  m.,  between  producers  labor 
committee  and  carpenters  local  No.  946  conmiittee  at  3  :  15  p.  m. 

Present :  Messrs.  Work,  Reck,  Mannix,  Walsh,  Freeman.  Boren,  Kahane,  Wright, 
Silberberg,  Howie,  McCarthy,  Casey,  Pelton,  Clarke,  Batehelder,  Goldberg.  Fres- 
ton  (A),  Meyer,  Skelton,  Sproul,  Donovan,  Conley,  Burdeck,  Paige,  Cambiano, 
Montgomery,  Murphy,  Reagan,  Dales,  Somerset,  Stevens,  McGowan. 

Kahane  and  Mannix  told  of  efforts  made  by  Johnston  to  get  Green  to  straighten 
out  or  posti)one  our  troubles.  Wanted  Gi'een  to  call  a  meeting  of  Green, 
Hutclieson,  Johnston,  and  Walsh.  Walsh  agreed  to  attend  but  Hutcheson  would 
not.     Green  agreed  it  was  a  most  deplorable  situation. 

3 :  15  p.  m.  Carpenters  in. 

Cambiano  stated  he  had  copies  of  the  directive's  interpretation  and  letter  from 
Green  stating  copies  had  been  sent  to  .Johnston  for  the  industry's  information, 
and  that  he  was  here  to  ask  that  it  be  put  into  effect  on  the  tirst  shift  Thursday 
morning  (September  12,  1946). 
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Skeltou  stated  he  understands  construction  to  include  laying  out  of  sets,  laying 
flooring,  cutting. flooring,  plumbing  up  sets,  etc.  Assemblying  he  thinks  "is  the 
same  as  prior  to  March  12,  1945 — done  by  laliorers  and  lA  setting  to  a  line." 

Kahane  inquired  what  will  carpenters  do  if  we  do  not  follow  the  interpretation. 
Cambiano  answered  "If  you  do  not  follow  it  sets  will  be  declared  hot  and  we 
won't  work  on  them." 

It  was  further  stated  by  Cambiano  that  the  sets  were  hot  only  after  tomorrow — 
that  .sets  currently  built  would  be  finished  by  cari^enters. 

Union  out  at  3 :  30  p.  m. 

Kahane  relocated  that  we  had  a  choice  of  the  two  ways  to  go — and  that 
undoubtedly  we  still  intended  going  the  way  we  had  discussed.  No  dissent  was 
heard. 

Kahane  .said  we  would  continue  to  assign  work  tomorrow  as  we  did  today 
and  let  chips  fall  as  they  may. 

It  was  agreed  we  should  give  the  carpenters  a  written  reply  and  to  advise  the 
actors  and  directors  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Kahane  read  a  statement  he  had  prepared — also  one  from  Reeves.  The  law- 
yers rewrote  and  re-edited  the  letter  and  in  its  final  form  was  signed  by  Pat 
Casey  and  sent  to  Cambiano.     (See  file  letter  dated  September  11,  1946.)    , 

The  lawyers  were  asked  what  our  rights  are  as  to  firing  men  for  refusing  to 
perform  work  assigned  and  what  should  be  done  or  said  in  the  matter.  The 
following  was  decided  upon  :  If  any  men  refuse  to  perform  services,  lay  them 
off  and  pay  for  hours  worked  only.  Put  on  card  "layed  off  for  refusal  to  perform 
work  assigned."    Elach  studio  not  represented  was  notified  of  above  by  telephone. 

Pelton  advised  there  is  an  average  of  22,000  employees  working  and  about 
30,000  persons  affected. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  artists'  group  joined  the  meeting. 

Kahane  outlined  tlie  situation  and  events  leading  up. 

Somei'set  stated  Flanagan  is  Green's  personal  representative  on  the  west  coast 
and  the  CLC  may  have  to  go  along  with  the  interpretation. 

Montgomery  is  going  to  try  to  get  Walsh  to  wait  until  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  convention  in  October. 

Actors  out  at  6  p.  m. 

Kahane  answered  a  phone  call  and  on  returning  stated  "Brewer  says  instruc- 
tions to  man  the  companies  means — furnish  painters,  carpenters,  etc." 

Mannix  stated  "I  am  for  closing." 

Meet  tomorrow  at  11  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  September  1'2,  1946,  of  the  producers  hibor  commit- 
tee held  in  the  board  room  at  11  a.  m. 

Present :  Columbia,  Me.ssrs.  Hopkins,  Kahane,  Wright :  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Blair, 
Ezzell,  Freston  (A):  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Mannix,  Walsh,  Silberberg  (2  p.  m.); 
Paramount,  Messrs.  Boren,  Freeman;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  Brewer  (2:30)  ; 
Republic,  Messrs.  McDonell,  Cooper  (2:30)  :  Fox,  Mr.  Meyer;  Universal,  Messrs. 
Work,  Beck  (2:30  p.  m.),  Casey;  Warners,  Messrs,  Sax,  Pelton;  Roach,  Messrs. 
Fouse,  Doane,  Clarke ;  Technicolor,  Messrs.  Shattuck,  Batchelder,  McCarthy, 
Reeve,  Howie. 

A  report  as  of  10 :  30  a.  m.  indicated  that  M-G-M  had  dismissed  12  carpenters. 
Fox  2,  and  Columbia  2.  At  the  meeting  RKO  reported  20  and  Columbia  and  Fox 
each  2  additional. 

Mr.  Kahane  reported  the  recent  conversations  with  the  presidents  and  Eric 
Johnston  which  contained  the  following  recommendations:  "Lay  oft"  carpenters 
if  they  refuse  to  perform  the  services  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Do  not  be  in 
any  hurry — take  as  much  time  as  you  can  before  crossing  jurisdictional  lines. 
Work  with  the  lA  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
etc. 

"Each  studio  to  cooperate  with  another  in  helping  to  keep  operating  until  such 
time  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  open.    (T'lose  only  after  a  fight  has  been  made." 

Kahane  states  there  are  two  courses  to  pursue  :  (1)  As  the  sets  become  hot  and 
as  men  are  laid  off  do  not  cross  jurisdictional  lines,  doing  nothing  to  cause  a  picket 
line  to  be  established.  Shoot  until  sets  are  exhausted  and  then  close  down ;  or 
(2)  attempt  to  keep  open  as  we  did  on  March  12,  194.5 — call  on  lA  to  do  the  struck 
work  and  do  the  best  we  can.  This  would  bring  on  picket  lines  and  the  accom- 
panying strife. 

It  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  executives  and  Johnston  to  try  the 
second  course.    If  we  try  this  course  and  call  upon  lA,  and  they  should  fail  to 
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be  able  to  keep  us  open,  then  the  lA  may  attempt  to  get  the  federation  to  settle 
the  matter  or  adjudicate  the  matter  with  the  carpenters. 

I  was  agreed  by  those  present  to  follow  the  second  course  but  to  take  time  to 
face  the  issues  and  not  to  put  on  any  lA  men  in  place  of  strikers  until  after  Mon- 
day.   No  one  will  have  to  close  down  a  picture  on  account  of  no  sets  before  Monday. 

It  was  decided  to  call  in  Brewer  to  tell  him  of  situation  and  find  out  from  him 
if  the  lA  is  to  furnish  men  to  fill  places  vacated  to  keep  the  studios  open.  The 
small  producers  labor  committee  and  anyone  else  who  cares  to  attend  will  meet 
with  Brewer  at  2  :  80  p.  m. 

The  producers  labor  oflSce  will  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  to  receive  daily 
reports  from  studios  of  the  number  of  men  laid  off — number  of  companies  shoot- 
ing, and  length  of  time  each  company  can  keep  going. 

Freeman  says  in  following  out  the  plan  to  call  \xpon  lA  for  men  to  fill  places 
that  he  understands  no  commitment  is  being  made  to  Walsh  now.  He  was  assured 
none  was  being  made. 

(Goldberg  asked  if  he  should  assign  more  carpenters  to  fill  the  places  of  the  ones 
.iust  laid  off  until  all  carpenters  are  gone  and  then  ask  lA  to  till  vacancies.  He 
was  advised  not  to  make  any  substitutions  till  after  Monday  next  week. 

Al  Wright  submitted  the  following,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  each 
studio  representative  with  instructions  to  keep  in  hands  of  only  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  studio. 

September  12,  1946. 

instructions  to  department  heads 

1.  Any  employee  who  refuses  to  perform  the  work  properly  assigned  to  him  in 
accordance  with  his  regular  classification  of  work  should  be  requested  to  leave 
the  premises. 

2.  In  tlie  event  that  such  employee  asks  whether  he  is  being  discharged  he 
should  be  told  "no." 

3.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  asks  wliether  or  not  he  is  being  laid  off 
he  should  be  told  that  he  is  not  being  laid  off,  but  that  he  is  not  wanted  on  the 
premises  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  perform  his  customary  duties. 

4.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  further  asks  what  is  his  status  he 
should  be  told  that  he  is  requested  to  leave  because  of  his  refusal  to  perform 
services  requested. 

5.  He  should  be  paid  off  to  time  of  leaving. 

If  any  such  employee  asks  to  return  to  his  former  .iob  he  is  to  be  welcomed 
back.  It  was  agreed  each  studio  would  assign  work  to  carpenters  by  Monday  to 
create  an  incident. 

Reeve  suggests  that  the  Casey  letter  (September  11,  1946)  to  Cambiano  be  run 
as  an  ad.    No  opposition  to  this. 

1 :  30  p.  m.,  recessed. 

2 :  40,  in. 

Brewer  and  Cooper  joined  the  meeting. 

Kahane  explained  the  situation  which  the  producers  find  themselves  in,  reading 
the  letters  recently  received  from  the  carpenters,  and  the  producers  reply  to  the 
cai-penters,  signed  by  Casey.  Kahane  outlined  the  two  courses  the  producers 
could  follow  and  stated  our  decision  depends  on  what  your  (Brewer's)  position  is 
as  to  furnishing  us  with  men. 

Brewer  replied  that  they  will  do  everything  to  keep  the  studios  open — ^and  will 
supply  the  necessary  help.  However,  there  are  a  few  unions  such  as  actors, 
teamsters,  culinary  workers,  etc.,  about  which  there  is  some  question. 

Kahane  inquired  if  Brewer  thought  the  laboratory  technicians  would  pass  a 
picket  line — he  replied  he  doesn't  know  but  we  will  use  the  full  power  of  the 
lATSE  to  force  them  to.    He  js  sure  the  grips  and  sound  can  he  depended  upon. 

Now  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  producers  labor  committee  in 
board  room  on  Monday,  September  16, 1946,  11  a.  m. : 

Present :  Columbia,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Casey ;  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Blair.  Ezzell, 
Pelton ;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Walsh,  Mannix,  Clarke ;  Paramount,  Messrs.  Freeman, 
Boren.  Batchelder;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  McCarthy;  Republic,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Donell,  Cragin  ;  Fox,  Messrs.  Meyer,  Philbrick ;  Universal,  Messrs.  Work,  Beck, 
Howie;  Warner,  Messrs.  Sax,  Reeve;  Roach,  Messrs.  Doane,  Fouse,  Wright; 
Technicolor,  Mr.  Shattuck. 
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Unemployment  eompensation. — Cragin  of  the  Loeb  office  wanted  instructions 
for  the  comptrollers  as  to  what  position  the  producers  wanted  to  take  on  state- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  State  unemployment  fund.  It  was  agreed  to  say  "the  em- 
ployee left  his  work  on  account  of  a  trade  dispute"  and  to  ask  the  department  to 
disqualify  him  for  unemployment  compensation. 

Mannix  thinks  it  a  good  idea  to  have  in  the  record  the  fact  that  some  men  who 
left  under  these  circumstances  were  i*eengaged  when  there  was  work  they  would 
do. 

Rehiriuff. — Boren  stated  the  painters  who  were  sent  fx'om  the  lot  for  refusing 
to  perform  work  assigned  are  now  ready  to  do  any  work — so  they  were  rehired. 
This  was  approved  as  well  as  hiring  back  anyone  in  order  to  have  as  much  work 
completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  leaviii<2:  out  all  the  matter  that  does  not  affect  us,  such  as 
"New  Disability  Law"  and  other  things  that  don't  affect  our  hearing. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  Producers  Labor  Committee  with  Brewer  and  Cooper, 
held  in  board  room  on  Tuesday,  September  17,  1946. 

Present :  Columbia,  Messrs.  Kahaue,  Hopkins.  Silberberg ;  Goldwyn,  Ezzell, 
Blair,  Reeve;  M-G-M,  Mannix,  Walsh,  Howie;  Paramount,  Freeman,  Boren,  Mc- 
Carthy ;  RKO,  Goldberg,  Wright ;  Republic,  McDonnell ;  Fox,  Meyer,  Pelton ;. 
Universal,  Work,  Beck,  McCausland,  Casey ;  Warners,  Sax,  Clarke ;  Roach,  Fouse, 
Doaue,  Batchelder;  Technicolor,  Shattuck;  Messrs.  Cooper,   Brewer. 

Kahane  advised  that  Brewer  and  Cooper  had  met  with  the  actors'  and  directors' 
representatives  and  that  Brewer  and  Cooper  would  come  in  the  "meeting  shortly 
to  tell  us  what  transpired. 

I'pon  inquiry  no  studios  advised  they  were  tied  up  for  lack  of  sets  to  work  in. 

Brewer  and  Cooper  in  at  12:20  p.  m. 

They  stated  they  had  had  a  meeting  with  Montgomery,  Cagney,  Reagen,  Ames, 
Somerset,  Dales,  and  McGowan.     John  Lehrners  also  joined  the  meeting. 

Montgomery  wanted  everything  shut  down  including  theaters.  He  stated  the 
guild  would  have  to  decide  on  whether  to  go  through  a  picket  line  or  not.  He 
said  that  about  80  percent  were  in  favor  of  going  through.  They  will,  however, 
follow  any  action  of  the  CLC  if  they  act.  Brewer  thinks  Montgomery  is  influence<l 
by  his  pet  scheme  of  forcing  the  AFL  to  adopt  a  policy  of  adjusting  jurisdictional 
tlisputes. 

Set  erectors. — Brewer  wanted  to  correct  an  erroneous  opinion  that  independents 
were  not  being  forced  to  use  erectors.  The.v  are.  Grips  are  buttoning  up  old  sets. 
Walsh  is  in  favor  of  proceeding  according  to  plan  regardless  of  actors,  directors, 
etc. 

NoAv,  this  Walsh  apparently  is  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Price.  William  Walsh.     He  was  on  the  stand. 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes.     He  is  with  the  producers. 

A  fine  response  was  evidenced  at  the  meeting  of  lA  representatives  with  AValsh. 
The  motion  to  take  strikers'  places  was  imanimously  and  enthusiastically  passed. 

Beck  (teamsters)  has  said  he  would  send  in  help  if  needed. 

Barrett  (No.  80)  said  his  grips  will  cross  picket  linos. 

Report  that  carpenters  would  not  object  if  grips  were  given  the  work  has 
proven  groundless. 

Brewer  feels  his  organization  is  in  much  stronger  position  to  keep  studios  open 
than  in  March  1945.  A\'alsh's  power  recently  conferred  gives  him  added 
strength. 

Local  No.  44  voted  to  accept  the  contract. 

?Iartin  has  told  his  men  this  is  to  be  a  jurdictional  fight  and  not  to  respect. the 
picket  lines. 

Local  No.  468  has  approximately  1,300  members. 

Plasterers  have  not  been  contacted  as  both  officers  are  out  of  town. 

lA  is  prepared  to  furnish  men  to  cross  jurisdictional  lines — take  the  place  of 
strikers  and  to  keep  studios  going. 

Mannix  suggested  each  craft  should  have  a  captain  at  each  studio  to  advise 
and  instruct  the  men  coming  to  work. 

Brewer  said  to  put  lA  men  on  sets  so  carpenters  and  painters  will  quit,  pro- 
vided— 

1.  lA  is  advised  in  advance  when  and  where. 

2.  Put  on  enougli  set  erectors  and  painters  in  a  group  for  self-protection. 

3.  Keep  procedure  quiet  so  CSU  can't  gang  up  at  one  spot. 
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CLC  can't  put  a  plaut  on  an  unfair  list  if  any  one  union  with  a  contract  in  the 
plant  objects. 

CSU  unions  will  not  all  go  out  in  Brewer's  opinion. 

Green  told  Walsh  he  has  no  intention  of  directing  the  actions  of  the  CLC, 

Brewer  and  Cooper  out  at  1  p.  m. 

Mannix  thought  someone  or  group  should  meet  with  the  sheriff,  district  attor- 
ney, and  the  chief  of  police  to  explain  the  situation  and  arrange  for  necessary 
protection. 

Discussed  the  proper  method  of  procedure — how  and  when  to  get  carpenters 
and  painters  to  refuse  to  work — when  to  replace  with  lA,  etc. 

Wright  thinks  we  should  not  act  in  concert.  It  was  suggested  to  notify  the 
carpenters  and  painters  of  our  intention  to  keep  sets  moving.  See  letter  to 
painters  and  telegram  to  carpenters  dated  September  17,  1946. 


July  2,  1946,  meeting — Freeman  asked  for  an  expression  from  those  present 
at  the  July  2,  1946,  meeting  what  was  the  understanding  regarding  "The  pending 
NLRB  decision."  Was  the  producers'  petition  for  representation  referred  to  or 
the  unions'  unfair  labor  action.  Kahane  repeated  his  statement  made  at  that 
time  and  all  agreed  there  was  no  question  but  that  he  and  the  meeting  referred 
to  and  understood  it  to  mean  the  producers'  petition. 

Sorrell  is  claiming  when  the  strike  was  over  and  all  men  went  back  to  work 
under  former  wages  and  working  conditions  that  this  reinstated  all  contracts 
including  the  closed  shop  conditions.     Prodvicers  refute  this. 

Recessed  until  3 :  20  p.  m. 

Lawyers  presented  the  notice  to  go  out  to  the  painters  and  carpenters  (Sep- 
tember 17,  1946)  and  was  edited.  It  was  understood  that  studios  would  begin 
on  the  first  shift  Thursday  to  ask  carpenters  and  painters  to  perform  the  work 
on  sets  they  have  considered  "hot"  and  if  and  when  they  refuse  to  then  ask 
the  lA  to  do  the  work  after  arranging  with  Brewer. 

There  is  to  be  no  hurry  to  clean  out  all  carpenters  and  painters  immediately- 
running  into  Friday  or  even  Saturday  if  necessary. 

Be  sure  to  have  police  near  each  set  when  lA  erectors  or  painters  are  working. 

Assign  someone  to  see  no  damage  is  done  to  tlie  electric  generators. 

Absentees.- — No  uniform  action  was  decided  upon  in  paying  for  employees  who 
may  not  report  when  a  picket  line  is  present — or  who  may  only  report  for  a 
fraction  of  the  day. 

Records. — One  person  in  each  studio  is  to  be  designated  as  the  man  for  Silber- 
bergs  office  to  contact.  The  following  were  listed :  Universal,  Muhl ;  M-G-M, 
Walsh ;  Goldwyn,  Blair ;  RKO,  Barton ;  Warners,  Obringer ;  Fox,  Patton ;  Tech- 
nicolor, Shattuck ;  Republic,  McDonell ;  Columbia,  Grownian  ;  Paramount,  (?)  ; 
Roach,  (V). 

Overtime  and  6-  or  8-lwur  da  if. — No  decisions  reached — let  conditions  dictate. 

Fred  Meyer  appointed  to  head  up  protection  policies. 

Caution  must  be  used  to  see  that  the  Thursday  program  is  not  made  known 
outside  a  very  few  of  your  personnel. 

Minutes  of  meeting;  of  producers  labor  committee  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 20, 1946  at  2  :  30  p.  m.  in  board  room. 

Present:  Columbia.  Messrs.  Kahane,  Hopkins,  Price;  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Blair, 
Rzzell,  Casey;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Walsh,  Mannix,  Pelton ;  Paramount,  Messrs. 
Boren.  Clarke;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  Howie;  Republic.  Messrs.  McDonell, 
Batchelder;  Fox,  Messrs.  Meyer,  Silberberg;  Universal,  Messrs.  Work,  Beck, 
McCausland,  Benjamin;  Warners,  Messrs.  Sax,  Reeve;  Roach,  INIessrs.  Fouse, 
Doane,  Wright;  Technicoloi",  Mr.  Shattuck. 

Kaliane  read  a  proposed  reply  prepared  by  Byron  Price  to  the  telegram  sent 
by  CSU  to  Pat  Casey,  dated  September  19,  104(3.  He  thinks  we  should  not  meet 
with  them  before  Sunday  as  they  could  then  use  the  argument  that  the  break 
came  on  account  of  wages  and  not  jurisdiction  and  further  we  should  not  offer 
to  negotiate  while  they  refuse  to  work  under  their  interim  agreement. 

The  lawyers  recessed  to  prepare  the  answer  to  CSU. 

Brewer  1.  Requests  studios  to  check  with  each  local's  business  agent  before 
asking  any  member  to  sleep  in  the  studio. 

2.  If  and  when  picket  lines  form  arrange  for  groups  by  trades  to  go  through 
at  regular  times.     Do  not  let  single  employees  straggle  in  one  by  one. 
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3.  Somerset  thinks  it  advisable  to  not  have  stars  see  the  picket  line  broken — 
but  to  hold  them  somewhere  until  they  can  enter  studio  peacefully. 

4.  lA  has  instructed  members  they  will  not  get  paid  unless  they  are  on  the 
lot  and  report  for  work,  or  if  unable  to  get  through  line  go  to  their  union  head- 
<iuarters  immediately  to  be  escorted  through  line.  Exception  to  these  instruc- 
tions are  make-up  artists  who  may  go  home  and  be  available. 

5.  Requests  a  list  be  kept  of  those  who  do  not  report  and  submit  to  union. 
Prmiters. — No  studio  reports  having  asked  anyone  to  cross  jurisdictional  lines 

for  painting.     When  needing  painters  clear  with  Brewer. 

Electricians. — Paramount  reports  Local  40  has  refused  to  furnish  electricity 
to  a  hot  set.     Paramount  is  prepared  to  put  man  on  generator  who  will  operate. 

Process  stage. — Universal  is  going  to  build  a  set  on  the  process  stage  complete 
with  set  erectors. 

Mill  tcorU. — If  carpenters  stop  work  in  mill  put  set  erectors  on  to  take  their 
jobs. 

Deadline. — By  9  a.  ni.  Monday  clear  out  all  carpenters  first  and  then  clear 
out  all  painters,  following  which  proceed  to  put  on  lA  men  to  do  the  work. 

Lamp  Operators. — Do  not  lay  off  any  surplus  men  'til  see  what  happens  Monday. 

Force  reports. — When  making  up  reports  classify  the  men  in  the  classifications 
they  are  working — not  from  which  they  came. 

Answer  to  CSU. — Was  edited  and  printed  copies  are  to  be  delivered  by  Tivoli 
Printing  Co.  before  6  a.  m.  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Price.  On  that  last  set  did  that  show  Mr.  Brewer  was  present 
at  the  meetings  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Price.  My  recollection  was  he  was  not. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Brewer  made  the  three  proposals  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  on  the  wrong  page.  Here  are  the  three  pro- 
posals [indicating].    I  don't  believe  he  was  present. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  all  I  know  is  it  says  "Brewer  1."    And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Price.  The  people  present  are  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know  how  the  proposals  got  in  there.  They 
are  marked  "Brewer"  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  recess  for  10  minutes. 

( Short  recess  taken. ) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Minutes  of  meeting  of  producers  labor  connnittee  at 
2 :  30  and  drivers  at  4  p.  m.,  held  in  board  room  on  Monday,  September 
23, 1946  [reading] : 

Present:  Columbia,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Kahane,  Casey;  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Ezzell, 
Blair,  Pelton ;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Mannix,  Walsh,  Clarke ;  Paramount,  Messrs. 
Boren,  Freeman,  Howie;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  Price;  Republic,  Messrs. 
McDonell,  Reeve;  Fox,  Messrs.  Meyer,  McCarthy;  Universal,  Messrs.  Work, 
Beck,  McCausland,  Batchelder  ;  Warners,  Messrs.  Sax,  Benjamin  ;  Roach,  Messrs. 
Fouse.  Doane,  Wright;  Technicolor,  Messrs.  Bowen  (personnel  director),  Silber- 
berg ;  Messrs.  Touliy,  Clare. 

Kahane  stated  that  the  last  sentence  in  the  letter  of  September  21,  1946  to 
Sorrell  was  a  mistake  in  his  opinion.  He  read  his  proposed  answer  to  Sorrell's 
communication  of  September  22,  1946.  Mannix  thinks  such  wire  should  not 
be  sent. 

Lawyers  said  we  can't  refuse  to  bargain  and  told  of  consequences.  Carpenters 
situation  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice,  but  painters, 
electricians,  etc.,  could  have  no  cause  for  unfair  labor  practice  charges  for  dis- 
missing men  for  failure  to  perform  work  required. 

Benjamin  says  studios  have  perfect  right  to  lay  off  men  because  of  no  work. 

Lawyers  recessed  to  prepare  wire  answer. 

Maintenance  men. — Metro  and  some  other  studios  have  requested  maintenance 
men  to  work  on  sets,  and  upon  refusal  have  dismissed  them.  Alfred  Wright 
stated  the  studios  cannot  morally  or  legally  assign  maintenance  men  who  never 
have  worked  as  journeymen  on  sets  to  set  work. 

67383 — 48 — vol.  1 59 
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Kahaue  asked  if  there  was  any  question  but  what  all  studios  are  going  to  put 
on  lA  painters.    There  was  no  ol)jeetion. 

Hopkins  reported  Barrett  and  DuVal  have  stated  their  men  willing  to  do 
any  kind  of  work. 

liiewer  sliouid  be  contacted  to  make  cross-jurisdiction  assignments. 

Coordinators  at  Fox  have  resigned  from  carpenters  union  and  are  to  become 
administrative  assistants. 

Carpenters  and  foremen  (2)  at  Universal  want  to  remain  at  v.ork — Brewer  is 
to  be  asked  if  lA  will  take  them  in. 

Police  at  Republic  have  been  notified  b.v  Camp  nut  to  escort  any  CSU  men 
off  the  lot. 

Lawyers  in  at  5 :  40  p.  m. 

Read  the  proposed  telegrams  to  Sorrell  and  CSU  which  were  edited  and  held 
until  morning. 

Benjamin  expressed  belief  that  even  though  NI.RB  might  decide  producers 
had  engaged  in  unfair  labor  practice  there  was  a  good  chance  the  Board  might 
not  assess  any  back  pay. 

Minutes  of  meeting  held  in  board  room  on  Tuesda}^,  September  24, 
194G,  producers  labor  committee  at  11  a.  m.  and  drivers  at  12  noon 
(Brewer,  Cooper,  Barrett  at  3  :  30  p.  m.) . 

Present :  Columbia,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Kahane,  Casey ;  Goldwyn,  Messrs.  Ezzell, 
Blair,  Pelton ;  M-G-M,  Messrs.  Mannix,  Walsh,  Clarke;  Paramount;  aiessrs. 
Boren,  Batchelder;  RKO,  Messrs.  Goldberg,  Reeve;  Republic,  Messrs.  McDonell, 
Benjamin;  Fox,  Mr.  Meyer;  Universal,  Messrs.  Work,  McCausland,  Barrett; 
Warners,  Messrs.  Sax,  Cooper;  Roach,  Messrs.  Fouse,  Doane,  Brewer;  Techni- 
color, Messrs.  Bowen,  Tuohy,  Shenk,  Clare. 

Brewer,  Cooper,  Barrett  in  at  3  :  30  p.  m. 

Brewer  stated  he  thought  it  advisable  to  have  clear  understanding  with  the 
studio  representatives  as  to  how  liis  people  propose  to  handle  the  labor  situation 
in  the  anticipated  forthcoming  trouble. 

Crossing  jurisdictional  lines — his  people  are  prepared  to  cross  where  necessary 
but  they  are  not  telling  them  they  must  cross  oi-  else. 

He  believes  he  has  an  adequate  supply  of  men  in  No.  46S  and  if  other  union 
members  are  reluctant  to  cross  lines  call  No.  468  for  men. 

If  a  property  man  does  not  want  to  work  in  the  carpenter  mill  do  not  force 
him— the  local  will  try  to  persuade  him  to  perform.  The  lA  would  prefer  to 
supply  men  from  No.  4(58,  however,  if  you  need  men  for  mill  work  studi(>s  are 
free  to  call  on  men  from  any  local. 

All  work  on  stages  should  be  done  by  No.  468  men  or  have  any  other  men  clear 
through  No.  468. 

Brewer  feels  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  solidarity  in  the  lA  locals. 

Mdchhi ists.—Brewer  says  it  is  reported  that  No.  IISH  are  not  going  to  strike. 
Six  studios  are  going  to  be  very  shorthanded  for  American  Federation  Machinists 
(No.  23^68). 

CS>U. — It  is  reported  the  CSU  is  making  the  following  demands  upon  producers. 

1.  Take  back  all  men  wlio  have  been  laid  off  for  refusing  to  work  on  hot  sets. 

2.  Obey  the  December  1945  AFL  directive  with  its  August  194C  interpretation. 

3.  (Conclude  immediately  all  contracts. 

Brewer  says  at  Local  1421  meeting  last  night  it  was  stated  tlie  men  were 
advised  to  "crack  heads,  turn  over  cars,  get  arrested"  and  that  many  long- 
shoremen have  been  hired  to  help  on  the  picket  lines.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  proposed  goon  squad  intimidaticais. 

Pdintcr-H.— At  present  Hanzard  has  not  sufficient  liainters  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated demand  and  tlierefore  the  studios  will  have  to  ask  other  locals  to  cross 
over  and  furnish  painters.  At  first  the  lA  would  want  volunteers  to  take  over, 
but  if  not  enough  then  the  lA  may  have  to  force  crossovers. 

Interior  decora  tors. — These  men  should  be  given  the  choice  of  the  interior 
decorator  rate  or  the  I>ocal  No.  44.  propmaster  rate  plus  15  percent. 

Th(>  lA  have  qui*^e  a  few  interior  decorators  available. 

^ct  designers. — lA  has  very  few  (Hanzard.) 

Cm  era]. — lA  now  has  no  objection  to  lodging  their  members  in  the  studio. 

Producers  want  an  8-hour  day. 

That  completes  the  reading  of  those  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  others  that  we  will  w^ant  to  look  at  when  they  have 
been  finished. 
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Now,  I  called  on  Mr.  Casey  yesterday  to  give  me  a  chance  to  see  these, 
because  I  wanted  something  to  supplement  the  first  part  of  the 
minutes.  This  is  just  a  portion  of  the  minutes.  He  said  that  they 
would  not  be  completed  until  later,  and  I  returned  them  to  him  yes- 
terday. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  reference  exhibit,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  receive  in  evidence  the  court  reporter's  record  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  meeting  on  August  16,  19-16,  at  which  the  Associa- 
tion of  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  the  various  unions  met  and 
discussed  their  problems.  I  haven't  had  any  chance  to  read  it.  I 
don't  know  what  is  in  that  volume. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  the 
actors'  group  and  let  them  testify  with  respect  to  the  effort  which  they 
made  to  solve  the  current  Hollywood  dispute.  Mr.  Dales,  do  you  want 
to  testify  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Dales  has  not  been  sworn. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you  are  about  to 
give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God? 

Mr.  Dales.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  DALES,  JR.,  SECRETARY,  SCREEN  ACTORS 

GUILD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIE. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Tell  us  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Dales.  John  Dales,  Jr.,  1555  Clearview  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  What  position  do  you  hold,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dales.  Executive  secretary,  Screen  Actors'  Guild. 

Mr,  McCaxx.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position,  Mr.  Dales  ? 

Mr.  Dales,  Since  September  13,  1943.  Prior  thereto  I  was  assist- 
ant to  the  then  secretary,  Mr.  Thompson,  since  1937. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  several  witnesses  have  appeared  before  us  rep- 
resenting the  guild,  and  members  of  the  guild,  and  have  testified  with 
respect  to  their  efforts  in  Chicago  and  their  efforts  in  Los  Angeles  to 
secure  a  settlement  of  the  strike  which  arose  after  the  September  23 
incident. 

Now,  I  should  like  for  y-ou,  sir,  to  tell  us  of  the  effort  at  adjust- 
ment which  was  made.  I  believe  you  had  an  arbitration  plan  which 
almost  went  through.  Now,  will  you  just  start  in  your  own  way,  sir, 
and  tell  us  what  was  done  by  the  guild, 

Mr,  Dales.  Yes,  I  will,  Mr,  McCann,  It  has  been  testified  here, 
I  understand,  that  we  held  two  meetings  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 
October  24  and  26,  1946,  of  all  the  unions  in  Hollywood,  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr,  McCaxx.  I  think  those  records  are  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Dales.  The^^  are  in  evidence,  sir.  I  was  chairman  of  those 
meetings.  The  last  meeting,  the  October  26  meeting,  lasted  until 
2:  30  a.  m.,  which  was  Saturday,  into  Sunday  morning.  It  has  been 
testified  to  already,  but  I  just  wanted  to  bring  this  up,  that  Mr.  Tyndall, 
one  of  the  CSU  strike  strategy  committee  at  the  time,  suggested  that 
we  could  get  together  if  the  actors  could  go  on  with  a  commitee  and 
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try  to  work  out  an  arbitration,  in  view  of  the  testimony  which  had 
been  given  at  the  Hollywood  Knickerbocker  meeting.  We  gladlj' 
agreed,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  next  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  a 
committee  of  the  participating  unions  in  this  studio  dispute  appeared 
at  the  guild  oflices,  together  Math  certain  interested  unions,  such  as  the 
painters  and  the  teamsters  and  others.  The  CSU  was  representing  the 
painters,  the  lATSE,  and  what  is  known  as  the  basic  agreement 
crafts,  which  included,  if  I  remember,  the  plasterers,  culinary  workers, 
teamsters,  and  others. 

Specifically  I  will  tell  you  that  we  did  not  take  minutes,  but  we 
have  these  very  sketchy  notes  which  I  wrote  up  in  those  meetings, 
and  I  note  here  that  Mr.  Brewer  of  the  lATSE  was  present  and 
Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Tindall,  Mr.  Ed  Gilbert,  Mr.  Mattie  Madison,  Mr. 
Skelton  of  the  CSU  unions  were  present,  Mr.  Tuohy,  of  the  team- 
sters, who  stated  that  he  was  also  representing  the  basic-agreement 
group,  our  counsel,  Mr.  Laurence  Beilenson,  was  present,  and  we  had 
invited  at  the  last  night  at  the  Knickerbocker  meeting  the  previous 
night  members  of  the  guild  to  come  in  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there 
were  present  Gene  Kelly,  Ann  Revere,  and  others. 

We  discussed  the  practicability  of  settling  this  dispute  by  setting 
up  arbitration  based  upon  the  testimony  which  had  been  given  by 
our  people,  Mr.  Sorrell,  and  others  at  the  Knickerbocker  meetings 
and  upon  the  conversations  that  we  had  had  with  the  three  arbitrators, 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Birthright,  and  it  was  agreed  at 
that  time  very  definitely  as  follows : 

We  said  we  have  five  points  of  disagreement  here :  One,  the  dis- 
position of  the  specific  jurisdictional  dispute  of  the  set  erectors.  Two, 
the  establishment  of  permanent  arbitration  machinery  to  settle  other 
jurisdictional  disputes. 

Three,  the  question  of  getting  certain  contracts  for  the  CSU  from 
this  July  2  treaty  agreement  which  had  never  been  reduced  to  a  formal 
paper. 

Four,  the  question  of  scheduling  return  to  work  of  CSU  members 
and  trying  to  take  care  of  the  question  of  replacements. 

Five,  specific  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  international, 
lATSE  international  and  local  683. 

We  discussed  the  last  two  points  first.  It  was  said  as  to  the  dis- 
putes between  the  lATSE  international  and  its  local,  that  was  none 
of  other  unions'  business,  that  that  point  was  nobody  else's  affair 
but  the  national  and  local  affair,  which  should  be  left  to  those  people 
to  decide.  As  we  took  up  each  of  those  questions  we  went  around 
the  table  and  said,  "Do  you  agree,"  "Do  you  agree,"  "Do  you  agree." 
So  everyone  of  us  agreed  that  was  none  of  our  business.  Mr.  Sorrell 
added  one  remark.  He  said,  "It  is  none  of  our  business,  I  agree. 
However,  so  long  as  there  are  as  small  as  three  pickets  of  688  outside 
of  the  studios,  we  are  not  going  through,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to 
go  in  and  say  how  that  dispute  shall  be  settled." 

With  respect  to  the  right  to  work  of  people  and  the  question  of 
replacements,  it  was  agreed  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was, 
I  believe,  in  the  East  some  place,  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  that, 
and  we  put  that  back  to  wait  for  Mr.  Walsh's  return  to  this  coast. 

With  respect  to  the  major  points  just  listed,  this  was  the  unanimous 
•  agreement  of  each  person  present  and  each  union  present,  that  this 
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agreement  that  we  intended  to  make  would  be  effective  only  with 
certain  of  the  international  presidents  of  the  unions  signatory  hereto. 
That  was  point  1. 

Point  2.  All  jurisdictional  controversies  arising  between  these 
unions  in  the  motion-picture  production  field  would  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration machinery  which  we  were  trying  in  these  meetings  to  set  up. 

3.  There  would  be  no  stoppage  of  work  by  reason  of  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

4.  The  December  26,  1945,  decision,  the  original  decision  of  the 
AFL  arbitration  committee  on  the  Hollywood  jurisdictional  contro- 
versy, as  written  December  26,  1945,  was  to  be  accepted  as  the  funda- 
mental law  and  the  basis  of  division  of  jobs,  and  shall  be  considered 
final  and  binding. 

NoAv,  we  went  around  the  table  on  that.  Mr.  Skelton  raised  the 
point  that — first,  may  I  interrupt  myself  once  more? 

At  first  we  worded  it  this  way :  The  December  26,  1945,  award  shall 
be  final  and  binding,  and  the  subsequent  clarification  of  October  16 
shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect.  Agreed ;  agreed ;  agreed  all  the  way 
around. 

Mr.  Skelton  raised  the  question,  he  said,  "I  know  Mr.  Hutcheson — 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Hutcheson  will  go  along  with  this.  But  I  think 
it  is  rubbing  it  in,  to  point  out  the  clarification,  spelling  it  out,  shall 
be  of  no  force  and  effect.  Can't  we  just  say  no  subsequent  documents 
after  December  26  agreement  will  be  considered?" 

And  we  reworded  it,  and  our  counsel  suggested  we  put  in  what  he 
called  words  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  December  26,  1945  agreement  as 
written  shall  be  considered  final  and  binding.  That  was  agreed  to 
by  all  of  us. 

So,  in  effect,  at  the  first  meeting  we  were  under  the  impression  that 
except  for  the  very  knotty  problems  of  replacements  and  the  question 
of  lA  local  683,  the  actual  jurisdictional  dispute  had  been  agreed  to, 
had  been  settled  by  the  parties  present. 

With  respect  to  arbitration  machinery,  Mr.  Sorrell  and  others  said, 
"There  is  no  good  settling  this  one,  unless  we  got  a  man  operating  ma- 
chinery which  will  set  up — which  will  take  care  of  any  others.  Natu- 
rally, there  will  be  many  others." 

We  went  into  the  question  of  arbitration  machinery.  We  agreed  that 
this  December  26  decision  should  be,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Mr.  Skelton, 
"the  Bible."  It  would  be  the  starting  and  ending  point  of  jurisdic- 
tional law,  so  far  as  that  document  purported  to  cover  jurisdictional 
differences  in  the  industry. 

It  should  speak  for  itself.  Somebody  might,  under  that,  say,  "This 
is  trim  and  millwork."  And  somebody  else  might  say — might  deny  it. 
We  could  arbitrate  that,  but  the  basis  of  the  arbitration  would  be, 
What  did  the  December  directive  say  ? 

Where  the  decision,  the  December  directive  was  not  clear  or  where 
there  are  jurisdictional  disputes  outside  of  its  scope  they,  to.o,  were  to 
be  arbitrated  by  this  machinery  we  set  up. 

A  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  see  if  we  could  find  a  person  satis- 
factory to  all  who  could  act  as  an  arbitrator.  On  that  subcommittee 
was  Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Touhy,  myself,  and  two  others.  I 
don't  know  them.    Perhaps  somebody  else  here — I  have  got  the  CSU, 
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the  lATSE,  the  teamsters,  and  the  actors  represented ;  there  were  six 
of  us,  so  some  of  us  must  have  had  two.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bradley  wtis. 
May  I  inquire  ?    Well,  there  were  six  people. 

This  subcommittee  met  Monday.  We  agreed  that  the  important 
people  to  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  the  individuals  were  Mr.  Brewer  and 
Mr.  Sorrell,  because  they  had  the  immediate  disputes.  We  met  in  my 
office  on  Monday,  October  28,  in  the  morning.  Before  we  went  into  our 
business  of  discussing  an  arbitrator,  we  reviewed  the  very  brief  min- 
utes of  the  Sunday  meeting,  which  I  have  just  testified  to.  We  went 
over  it,  word  for  -word,  and  we  unanimously  reaffirmed  the  agreement 
we  had  reached  that  day  before. 

Whereupon,  we  suggested  a  number  of  names,  of  possible  arbitrators. 
We  threw  in  anybody  we  thought  might  be  acceptable,  and  suggestions 
came  from  everyone  present. 

There  were,  oh,  any  number.  We  decided  we  would  meet,  not  the 
next  day,  but  on  Wednesday,  having  given  some  thought  to  the  names. 
In  the  meantime  it  was — Mr.  Sorrell  requested  that  this — the  minutes 
or  agreements  of  the  day  before  be  reduced  to  writing  by  our  counsel. 
Our  counsel  said  that  both  Mr.  Sorrell  and  Mr.  Brewer  were  primarily 
the  primary  parties,  and  we  were  merely  advocates  of  a  jurisdictional 
settlement.    He  preferred  they  go  get  their  counsel. 

Mr.  Sorrell  said,  "You  talk  my  language.  You  put  it  down  just  the 
way  you  said  it  there,  and  that  will  be  fine." 

Mr.  Brewer  agreed,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  not  imm.ediately  affected. 

We  met  Wednesday,  October  30,  at  2  p.  m.  We  reviewed  and  again 
approved  the  situation,  the  agreements  to  date,  and  an  agreement  for 
arbitration  machinery  which  was  a  formal  document,  simply  saying 
the  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  would  be  the  arbitrator  for  jurisdictional 
disputes.  He  would  use  as  the  law  the  1945,  December  26,  arbitration 
machinery  so  far  as — I  mean  arbitration  award,  so  far  as  it  is  pur- 
ported to  cover  the  disputes  in  question. 

We  then  went  over  the  names  of  arbitrators,  suggested  arbitrators. 
Mr.  Brewer,  among  four  or  five  arbitrators,  suggested  one,  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  and  of  all  the  names  that  was  the  one  which  immediately  Mr. 
Sorrell  and  his  group  accepted. 

They  said — we  had  all  thrown  in  names.  They  all  agreed  Mr. 
Keenan  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the  others  as  to  acceptability 
from  all  parties.    I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Keenan  at  that  time. 

We  were  told  he  was  a  trade  unionist,  a  member  of  the  electricians 
union,  that  he  w^as  an  important  cog  in  the  central  labor  council  ma- 
chinery, I  believe,  in  Chicago,  and  that  he  had  been  doing  labor  rela- 
tions work  for  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  in  charge  of  the  Germany  occupied 
area. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  Sorrell,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  m)'^self 
should  extend  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Keenan  to  come  out  and  take  over 
this  problem.  We  agreed  that  we  would  call  him  the  next  morning. 
They  were  to  call  from  my  office. 

Mr.  Sorrell  was  unable  to  make  it  and  he  sent  Mr.  Tyndall,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  electricians  union,  CSU,  and  who  knew  Mr. 
Keenan  and  Mr.  Brewer.  So  the  three  of  us  called  Mr.  Keenan  and 
told  him  the  problem,  the  possibility  of  the  job,  the  importance  of  it 
to  the  whole  labor  movement. 
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Mr.  Keenan  seemed  interested,  indicated  his  very  definite  interest, 
and  asked  time  to  think  it  over.  Well,  if  I  may — I  believe  he  said,  "I 
will  not  commit  myself,  but  I  will  come  out  and  look  the  situation  over," 
because  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  expected  Mr.  Keenan — this  con- 
versation, that  he  would  come  out,  although  he  was  not  committed  to 
the  job. 

That  was  Thursday,  the  31st  day  of  October.  The  next  day  our 
counsel,  Mr.  Laurence  Beilenson,  called  me,  I  guess  it  was  in  the 
evening,  at  home,  and  said,  "I  have  just  been  delivered  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Frank  Pestana,  attorney  for  the  CSU,  which  purports  to  redraft 
the  agreement  and  is  in  complete  disagreement  with  the  things  which 
we  had  decided  upon." 

He  read  it  to  me,. and  it  stated  that  the  international  presidents  need 
not  sign  this  agreement,  but  that  it  would  be  binding  upon  the  signa- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  locals  in  Hollywood.  If  I  way — well,  I  will 
wait  until  I  get  to  that  in  due  course.  It  said  some  other  things  we 
didn't  notice  until  later,  that  came  up  at  a  later  meeting,  which  I  will 
report  on. 

Mr.  Keenan,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  delayed.  We  discussed, 
Mr.  Tyndall,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  myself,  whether  or  not  we  should  call 
Mr.  Keenan.  It  was  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  come  out.  We  thought 
we  had  an  agreement  but  we  didn't  have.  However,  we  thought  Mr. 
Keenan  could  himself  pull  the  disputant  groups  together  and  we  would 
take  the  chance,  although  it  seemed  like  a  dirty  trick  on  Mr.  Keenan, 
to  let  him  come. 

Mr.  Keenan's  trip  was  delayed  and  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  November  8,  and  we  went  into  immediate  session,  all  of  the 
groups,  although  the  group  now  had  grown  until  our  board  room 
was  two-thirds,  three-quarters  full ;  there  were  25,  26  people,  repre- 
sentatives of  practically  every  union  in  Hollywood. 

Included  were  a  number  of  international  officers  of  the  various 
unions.  I  made  note  of  them.  Mr.  Maurice  Hutcheson — Maurice, 
son  of  William  Hutcheson — of  the  carpenters.  Mr.  McKinney,  of 
the  plumbers;  Mr.  Finney  and  Mr.  Milney,  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers ;  and  about  23  in  addition.  And 
on  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions  were  three  attorneys, 
spokesmen  for  the  group,  Mr.  Abe  Izzerman,  Mr.  Ben  Margolis,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Pestana,  They  started  the  meeting,  and  they  pointed 
out  their  objections  to  the  original  agreement  we  had  made  the  Sunday 
and  Monday  before  between  Mr.  Sorrell,  Skelton,  Brewer,  Touhy, 
and  the  rest  of  us  on  the  original  committee. 

They  maintained  it  was  impractical,  that  it  would  take  too  long 
to  get  the  international  presidents  to  sign.  We  then  went  over  the 
document  point  by  point,  and  there  were  any  number  of  little  dis- 
cussions about  how  we  would  appoint  a  successor  to  Mr.  Keenan  in 
case  he  failed,  refused,  got  sick,  or  died,  or  what  not,  and  whether 
there  should  be  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Keenan's  decision. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Beilenson,  our  counsel, 
would  meet  with  Mr.  Margolis,  CSU  counsel,  over  the  week  end,  to 
see  if  they  could  redraft  the  agreement,  incorporating  the  points  taken 
up  at  the  meeting. 

We  met  again  the  11th  of  November,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  we  began  a  detailed  study  of  the  work  done  by  the  attorneys 
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over  the  week  end.  Again  it  was  agreed  that  at  least  all  international 
presidents  Avould  have  to  sign.  The  CSU  attorneys  apparently  had 
dropped  that  objection,  because  again  we  agreed  to  make  this  thing 
workable  and  binding,  so  one  could  trust  the  other  and  would  not 
have  the  question  of  senior  authority  or  ruling  them  out,  every  inter- 
national president  involved  would  have  to  sign. 

It  was  also  discussed  whether  the  locals  should  have  to  sign  in 
addition  and  it  was  agreed  that  temporarily  we  would  consider  the 
signatures  of  the  internationals  would  bind  the  locals  in  the  industry 
and  we  would  seek  an  addition,  to  get  the  locals — we  would  stay  under 
the  rulings  of  each  union,  if  its  international  agreed  to  jurisdictional 
dispute  machinery,  that  would  be  binding. 

However,  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Skelton  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
wording  of  the  agreement.  He  questioned,  as  I  remember — I  don't — 
I  just  have  here  he  raised  the  objection  to  the  wording  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  the  December  26  decision  would  be  the  law,  insofar  as  it 
was  concerned,  would  override  prior  agreements  to  jurisdiction.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  controlling  so  far  as  any  dispute  would  come 
under  its  scope. 

He  said,  "What  if  we  have  a  prior  agreement  which  differs  with 
that  ?     We  are  not  going  to  give  that  up." 

This  brought  forth  the  first  time  full  realization  in  several  weeks, 
a  week  and  a  half  we  had  been  going  over  this,  the  realization  the 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and  the  lA,  which  we 
thought  had  been  fully  settled  and  accepted  here,  had  not  been  settled. 

Mr.  Keenan  suggested  that  he  woulcl  like  to  hold  a  separate  and  a 
special  meeting  with  Mr.  Walsh  personally  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hutche- 
son  personally  and  alone,  to  see  if  they  could  iron  out  once  and  for  all 
the  thing  we  thought  we  had  ironed  out  a  week  and  a  half  before,  the 
question  of  jurisdictional  dispute. 

At  this  meeting  perhaps  more  startling  a  bombshell  to  us  came  up 
in  that  upon  discussing  the  agreement,  the  counter-agreement,  which 
the  CSU  attorneys  had  submitted,  it  was  discovered — and  we  ques- 
tioned them  and  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Sorrell  and  otliers  as  to  their 
intent,  and  it  came  out,  their  understanding  of  what  they  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  now,  and  that  was  that  they  would  accept  the  De- 
cember 26  arbitration  award  for  1  year  and  1  year  only ;  not  as  final 
and  binding.    And  that  it  would  be  part  of  the  arbitration  machinery. 

We  had  agreed  originally  that  the  arbitration  machinery  and  the 
arbitrator  w^ould  be  temporary,  until  we  saw  how  it  worked,  but  that 
the  December  directive  would  be  final  and  binding  and  end  all  prob- 
lems which  it  purported  to  cover, 

Mr.  Skelton  said — Mr.  Skelton  and  the  attorneys  for  the  CSU  said — 
that  they  would  only  combine  the  two,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  only 
accept  for  1  year  the  arbitrator,  and  they  would  only  accept  for  1  year 
as  final  and  binding  the  December  arbitration  aw\ard. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Skelton,  "At  the  end  of  a  year  then,  what  happens  to 
the  jurisdictional  problem?" 

He  says,  "We  are  out  in  the  open  again." 

That  isn't  maybe  an  exact  quote.  It  is  my  recollection  of  what  he 
said.    At  least,  that  was  quite  clear. 

On  Tuesday,  the  next  day,  November  12,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
smaller  committee  of  the  CSU,  lATSE,  actors,  and  teamsters,  with 
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Mr.  Keenan,  who  reported  that  later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before, 
I  believe — in  any  event,  between  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  day  before 
and  this  meeting  we  were  now  having  on  Tuesday,  the  12th,  he  had  met 
with  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hutcheson. 

He  says,  "I  met  with  them  this  morning,"  that  is,  November  12.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  he  had  wanted  a  plain  definite  under- 
standing that  the  international  unions  were  accepting  the  December 
directive  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  and  had  been  agreed  upon  in  these 
meetings."  And  that  he  wanted  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
international  presidents  involved,  stating  their  acceptance  of  the 
directive. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Maurice  Hutcheson  reported  this  was  impossible  as 
the  carpenters'  convention  had  resolved  never  to  accept  the  December 
directive.  This  was,  of  course,  the  complete  bombshell  that  threw 
all  the  work  into  the  ash  can,  because  we  had  already  made  such  an 
agreement  among  ourselves  and  until  Mr.  Hutcheson  pointed  out 
he  was  prohibited  from  accepting  the  December  directive. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  some  kidding  going  on  at  this  meeting 
and  Mr.  Skelton  and  all,  I  think — I  believe  with  true  innocence,  with- 
out any  malice  of  intent,  made  a  remark  concerning  bombing  which 
aroused  Mr.  Brewer's  ire,  Mr.  Brewer  walked  out  and  said  he  was 
through  and  he  would  never  meet  with  these  people  until  the  violence 
had  stopped. 

During  this  discussion  I  asked  if  something  couldn't  be  done  to  stop 
the  extreme  violence  which  had  started  a  few  days  before,  or  a  day 
before,  that  was  going  on  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sorrell  said,  "We  don't  advocate  this  violence." 

I  said,  "Advocate,  Mr.  Sorrell?" 

Mr,  Sorrell  continued,  "I  mean,  we  don't  allow  it.  But  we  can  no 
more  control  our  members  than  you  can  keep  your  actors  from  com- 
mitting rape." 

Mr.  Keenan  asked  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  and  he  imme- 
diately went  into  a  meeting  of  the  CSU  representatives  only. 

We  had  scheduled  previously  a  continuation  of  the  Keenan  meet- 
ings, as  we  called  them,  for  the  next  morning.  We  had  this  day  ar- 
ranged for  a  continuation  the  next  morning,  but  Mr,  Brewer  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Walsh  had  walked  out  of  this  meeting.  Either  Mr.  Walsh 
hadn't  attended  that  meeting  or  if  he  was  there,  he  walked  out. 
Brewer  I  remember  saying  he  would  not  attend  any  more  meetings 
so  long  as  this  violence  continued.  He  said,  "We  will  be  bound 
by  the  agreement  we  made  to  date." 

However,  we  had  a  meeting  scheduled  for  the  next  morning,  so  I 
left  my  office  and  chased  down  the  hall  and  caught  Brewer. 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  it  is  right,  that  you  don't  attend  the  meeting 
tomorrow.  You  were  one  of  the  parties  who  invited  Mr.  Keenan  out. 
We  owe  him  at  least  the  courtesy  of  a  meeting  with  him.  This  thing 
looks  like  a  dead  duck.  We  might  as  well  meet  together  and  see  what 
happens." 

Mr.  Brewer  thereupon  agreed  he  would  come. 

I  went  back  to  my  office,  which  was  being  used  by  Mr.  Keenan 
and  the  CSU  representatives,  and  I  knocked  on  the  door  and  went  in 
and  told  them  I  had  caught  Mr.  Brewer  and  he  had  agreed  to  the 
meeting  the  next  day,  and  if  it  was  all  right  with  them,  we  would 
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go  on;  Mr.  Keenan  and  Mr.  Sorrell  and  the  rest  of  them  accepted. 

That  was  about  5 :  30  in  the  afternoon.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sorrell 
that  evening  went  back  to  his  office  and  called  the  papers  and  told  them 
that  the  lA  had  broken  off  any  agreement,  any  arbitration  proceedings, 
on  the  phoney  excuse  of  bombings. 

The  next  morning — the  way  I  know  this  will  now  come  out — the  next 
morning,  on  November  13,  we  had  this  meeting.  Mr.  Keenan  opened 
the  meeting  by  asking  Mr,  Sorrell  how  this  had  gotten  out,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  lA  dropping  out  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Sorrell  was  reminded  that  at  Mr.  Keenan's  request  originally 
all  parties  to  the  peace  negotiations  had  agreed  to  make  no  press  state- 
ments and  he  was  asked  why  he  made  the  statement  to  the  press. 

He  said  he  understood  that  the  negotiations  were  off  and  he  felt 
he  was  free  to  go  to  the  press  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  in  my  office 
the  night  before. 

We  reminded  him  of  the  fact  I  had  reentered  the  meeting  and  that 
the  next  morning  meeting  was  on  and  the  lA  would  meet. 
-  He  said  he  didn't  understand  that.     He  used  strong  language. 

This  was  refuted  by  Mr,  Keenan  and  every  other  CSU  representa- 
tive. He  said,  "You  remember  Mr.  Dales  came  back  and  we  agreed 
to  this  meeting."  The  teamsters  were  fairly  hot  and  Mr.  Sorrell  left 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Tyndall,  of  the  IBEW,  suggested  that  Mr.  Keenan  make  one 
more  attempt  to  bring  the  lA  and  carpenters  into  agreement  by  a 
possible  proposal  that  arbitration  machinery  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  December  directive  be  not  for  1  year,  but  maybe  5  years,  which 
would  be  a  compromise  between  the  recently  developed  positions  of  the 
CSU  it  would  take  it  for  1  year  and  the  lATSE  position  being  it 
should  be  final  and  binding  as  per  its  terms.     That  meeting  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  November  15,  Mr.  Keenan  met  with  a  small  group  of 
international  representatives  of  the  unions  involved  in  our  board  room 
and  I  was  present. 

He  stated  in  his  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  work  out  any  agree- 
ment which  did  not  include  international  unions  as  the  basic  parties. 
He  said  that  further,  after  his  10  days  or  so  here,  he  was  convinced 
that  such  agreement  could  not  be  worked  out  in  Hollywood,  due  to 
the  height  of  personal  feelings  between  the  parties  involved. 

All  parties  present,  including  Mr.  Cambiano,  of  the  carpenters, 
agreed  to  this.  And  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Keenan  go  back  East 
and  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  international  heads  of  the  various  unions 
there  and  that  perhaps  having  set  up  such  a  meeting  each  international 
union  could  call  people  from  here  as  advisers,  if  it  chose. 

Well,  that  really  completed  those  meetings.  Mr,  Keenan  left  the 
next  day.  We  kept  in  touch  with  him.  I  kept  in  fairly  constant 
touch  with  him.  He  reported  from  time  to  time  he  was  having 
meetings  with  various  international  representatives.  Apparently  the 
meetings  developed  to  nothing  and  Mr.  Keenan  eventually  had  to  go 
back  to  Germany  for  a  3-months'  stay. 

There  are  three  other  meetings  that  would  complete  my  part  in  this. 
I  don't  remember  the  dates.  After  Keenan  had  gone  back — I  should 
explain  constantly  day  by  day  every  day  we  were  being  visited  in 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  offices  by  people  on  both  sides  of  the  strike. 
We  had  set  decorators,  set  designers,  carpenters,  painters,  all  kinds  of 
people  coming  in  and  knocking  the  thing  around,  talking  about  it. 
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Particularly  steady  in  his  visits  was  a  set  decorator  by  the  name  of 
Victor  Gangelian  and  occasionally  a  Mr.  Hughie  Hunt  and  one  or 
two  others,  a  Mr.  McAlpern,  I  believe.  They  were  very  loyal  to  the 
CSU  and  to  the  set  decorators  or  designers,  but  they  were  also  very 
anxious  to  get  this  thing  settled.  We  discussed  numerous  possibilities, 
as  to  what  could  be  done.  One  time  they  asked  if  I  could  get  a  meet- 
ing for  Mr.  Sorrell  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  Robert  Montgomery, 
Ronald  Reagan  and,  I  believe,  Gene  Kelly  and  myself.  This  was — 
I  don't  have  an}^  way  of  fixing  the  date  here.  It  was  perhaps  2  months, 
3  months  after  Mr.  Keenan  had  left  Hollywood. 

I  arranged  such  a  meeting  in  my  office,  and  Mr.  Sorrell  and  others 
came,  Mr.  Tyndall,  three  set  decorators  whose  names  I  mentioned  were 
there,  and  our  people  were  there. 

And  Mr.  Sorrell  said  that  the  strike — that  the  controversy  was 
getting  absolutely  no  place,  and  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  December  directive,  and  that  if  the 
carpenters  didn't  go  along  with  it — he  wanted  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity once  more  to  go  along  with  it — if  they  didn't  go  along  with  it, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  settle  it  without  them, 

I  said,  we  said — ^by  this  time  we  were  pretty  tired  of  being  inter- 
mediaries, because  all  we  got  were  pmiches  in  the  nose.  We  made  no 
progress. 

We  said,  "Well,  we  have  gone  all  over  that.  Wbat  do  you  want  us 
to  do?" 

He  said,  "You  submit  that  offer  to  Mr.  Walsh." 

We  said,  "Yes,  we  will." 

So  Mr.  Sorrell  and  his  group  left  and  we  immediately  called  Mr. 
Walsh  and  Mr.  Brewer  and  asked  them  if  they  would  come  over. 
They  did  come  over,  and  we  said  that  Mr.  Sorrell  and  others  had  been 
to  see  us  and  they  had  made  this  proposal,  which  we  transmitted  in 
the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "My  position  you  know  very  well."  This  is  ap- 
proximately what  he  said :  "I  will  meet  with  Mr,  Hutcheson,  I  will 
meet  with  Mr.  Lindelhof .  I  will  meet  with  them  at  their  convenience. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  name  the  time  and  place.  I  will  go  there.  I 
am  not  meeting  with  Mr.  Sorrell  again." 

We  said,  "Thank  you."  And  I  called  Mr.  Gangelian,  who  had  set 
up  this  meeting,  and  reported  exactly  to  him.  I  don't  recall  whether 
I  called  Herb  Sorrell  and  told  him  that  or  not. 

Anyway,  Gangelian  was  the  person  who  apparently  had  set  it 
up,  and  I  reported  the  failure  of  that  attempt  to  him. 

Some  time  later,  Mr.  Gangelian  called  me  one  morning  very  ex- 
cited, and  he  said,  "Jack,  I  got  the  thing  settled.  The  carpenters  will 
now  accept  the  December  directive  completely." 

And  I  said,  "Vic,  you  are  nuts.  I  have  been  through  this  too 
many  times." 

And  he  said,  "No;  I  have  just  talked  to  Jimmy  Skelton,  They 
will  accept  it  completely." 

So  I,  kiddingly  said,  "Vic,  I  am  going  to  put  a  $10  bill  on  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  and  you  bring  them  up.  When  they  say  that  to  me, 
you  pick  up  the  $10  bill." 

He  said,  "I  will  bring  them  up  tonight." 
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At  noon  he  called;  he  called  me  and  said,  "I  have  just  talked  to 
Mr.  Cambiano,  who  is  in  town,  and  he  has  reaffirmed  what  I  told  you 
this  morning.  The  matter  is  set.  You  are  going  to  have  to  call  a 
special  board  meeting." 

I  said  we  would  be  delighted.  That  afternoon,  about  5 :  30,  Mr. 
Skelton  and  Mr.  Cambiano  arrived,  together  with  Mr.  Vic  Gange- 
lian,  Mr.  Hughy  Hunt,  and  I  believe  Mr.  McAlpern.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  latter. 

I  said  to  Joe  Cambiano  and  Jimmy  Skelton,  "Boys,  Mr.  Gangelian 
has  told  me  we  are  in  for  something  new,  that  you  are  going  to  accept 
the  directive." 

And  Jimmy  Skelton  looked  at  me  and  said,  "You  must  be  crazy." 

I  turned  to  Vic,  and  I  said,  "See."  I  picked  up  the  bill  and  put 
it  in  my  pocket. 

Vic  said,  "This  can't  be.     I  just  talked  to  you  fellows." 

It  developed  the  same  misunderstanding  had  arisen,  I  think  in 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  both,  that  had  arisen  before;  they  were 
willing — Mr.  Cambiano  and  Mr.  Skelton — to  accept  the  December 
directive  for  1  year  and  not  as  final  and  binding,  just  as  a  basis  of 
arbitration  machinery  for  1  year.  They  were  not  willing  to  accept 
it  as  the  settlement  of  the  jurisdictional  dispute. 

I  had  met  with  Mr.  Cambiano  before  and  I  had  had  many,  many 
visits,  now,  from  Mr.  Gangelian  and  his  fellows.  So  I  thought  that 
they  should  realize  how  deep-seated  this  dispute  was,  and  it  wasn't 
something  that  could  be  settled  by  a  mere  whim. 

And  anticipating  the  reaction,  I  said  to  Mr.  Cambiano,  "Joe,  sup- 
posing this  were  a  motion  picture  set,"  pointing  to  a  chair,  a  wood 
chair  in  my  office,  I  said,  "what  would  that  be,  carpenter  work  or 
prop?" 

He  walked  over  to  it  and  repeated  the  thing  he  had  previously 
done  in  our  office,  patted  it  ancl  said,  "It  is  made  of  wood,  isn't  it 
It  is  carpentry  work." 

Mr.  Gangelian  and  Mr.  Hunt  were  astonished.  Mr.  Cambiano  and 
Mr.  Skelton  left  after  some  pleasantries. 

The  set  decorators  said,  "We  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  We 
wouldn't  believe  that  this  demand  was  being  made.  What  is  the 
end  of  all  this?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know." 

Well,  roughly,  I  think,  that  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  what  we 
called  the  Keenan  try  and  a  few  meetings  subsequent  thereto. 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  McCann  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Kearns,  How  long  ago  was  that,  now  ? 

Mr.  Dales.  Well,  it  Avas  by  no  means  all  the  activities  in  which  we 
engaged.  Let's  see — you  see,  during  the  Keenan  meetings  we  had 
regular  meetings.  I  kept  dates.  Those  ended  about  November  13 
or  14. 

By  constant  talks  with  the  set  decorators,  it  went  on  for  months, 
literally  months,  and  during  those  times  we  had  these  two  particular 
meetings  that  I  spoke  of,  with  Mr.  Sorrell  and  Walsh  and  with  Mr. 
Cambinao  and  the  set  decorators.  I  would  say  that  was  in  February 
or  March. 

Mr.  MgCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
have  the  record  note,  that  before  we  complete  our  investigation  I  am 
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very  desirous  of  having  Mr.  Dullzell,  the  president  of  your  organiza- 
tion, testify  before  us,  and  also  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery? 
Mr.  Kearns.  We  can  take  them  in  the  East,  can't  we? 
Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Dales.  May  I  say,  Mr.  McCann,  you  having  indicated  that  to 
me,  I  have  arranged  for  Mr.  Dullzell,  who  is  not  permitted  to  fly, 
to  meet  you  at  any  time.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  presently  in  the  East. 
I  will  get  hold  of  his  office  immediately  and  give  you  the  date,  as  to 
when  and  wdiere,  what  his  plans  are,  so  we  can  coordinate. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  have  some  knowledge  of  his  itin- 
erary and  when  it  would  be  convenient 

Mr.  Dales.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  want  a  little  rest  ourselves,  when  we  set  throush 
here. 

Mr.  Dales.  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  feel,  after  these  long  months  of  negotiations, , 
that  after  dealing  with  these  responsible  parties  and  having  things 
almost  settled,  and  having  to  break  down,  that  it  takes  on  the  aspect, 
of  permanency  now,  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Dales.  No,  sir.  This  is  purely  off  the  cuff.  Anybody  thinks 
anything,  I  guess.  I  honestly  believe,  sir,  that  this  isn't  a  game  and 
a  few  people  can't  settle  it  here.  I  believe  it  is  strictly  a  matter 
which  is  going  to  require  the  studied  attention  of  the  international 
presidents  of  the  unions  involved.  Nobody  else  can  make  it  stick,. 
or  nobody — even  if  they  could,  which  I  don't  think  is  possible — let's 
face  it:  After  these  many  months,  years  of  strife,  the  parties  don't 
trust  each  other.  They  would  make  a  deal  across  the  table,  thinking 
the  other  had  their  tongue  in  their  cheek.  I  think  the  feeling  has 
gotten  so  bad  it  definitely  requires  the  international  presidents  of  the 
unions  involved.     I  think  they  could  settle  it  if  they  were  of  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Kearns.  From  the  actors'  standpoint,  then,  you  are  willing 
to  go  on  record  definitely  as  saying  that  it  impairs  the  production  of 
pictures  ? 

Mr.  Dales.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dales.  1  would  like  to  also  go  on  record,  from  the  actors'  stand- 
point, as  we  previously  have  gone  on  record,  whatever  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, be  it  local  or  international,  be  it  what  not,  that  is  set  up,  we 
will  go  along  wnth  it.  We  will  go  along  with  any  machinery  that  is 
set  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  considered  opinion  that  this  thing 
should  be  settled  on  the  top  international  level. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Everybody  goes  along,  but  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  Dales.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  impertinent,  but  I  would  like  to 
say,  "You  are  telling  me." 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  call  a  wit- 
ness from  the  stationary  engineers.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  We 
promised  to  hear  one  witness  from  that  organization. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LESTER  WILSON,  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGI- 
NEERS, LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Lester  Wilson,  536  South  Maple,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  your  telephone  number  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mutual  4356. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  occupy  with  your 
union? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Labor-relations  representative. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  would  you  give  the  technical  name  of  your  union 
for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  is  your  membership,  sir? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  membership  of  the  international  or  locally  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Of  your  international. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  around  90,000. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  of  your  union  members  were  employed  in 
Hollywood  prior  to  the  September  23  incident? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  representative  of  the  operating  engineers  has  been 
able  to  represent  their  people,  to  get  anybody  to  listen  to  them.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  even  be  allowed  to  see  our  people  in  the  studios 
or  to  contact  our  people  in  the  studios,  except  through  subterfuge.  I 
would  have  to  get  a  pass  on  the  pretext  of  going  to  see  a  motion  picture 
made  or  something  of  that  type  before  I  could  even  meet  with  our 
people. 

Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  your  people  in  the  studios  have  a  basic  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Never,  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  they  have  any  contract  at  all,  did  your  union, 
international  union,  have  any  contract  at  all  with  the  studios? 

Mr.  Wilson.  None. 

Mr.  McCann.  Didn't  your  men  have  any  contract  as  a  local  with 
the  studios? 

Mr.  Wilson.  None. 

Mr.  McCann.  So  far  as  your  organization  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
completely  unorganized  with  respect  to  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  people  have  been  forced  to  join  as  many  as  three 
and  four  organizations  to  hold  their  jobs  out  there. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  that,  sir.  I  am  go- 
ing to  cut  you  loose  and  let  you  tell  your  own  story.  You  have  40 
minutes  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  say  you  had  to  join  three  or  four  different  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  people  have  been  forced  to  affiliate  with  as  high  as 
four  organizations,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  work  in  the  motion- 
picture  studios. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  mean  in  order  to  have  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  IvEARNS.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

^  I  would  like  to  read  for  the  record  the  jurisdiction  of  our  interna- 
tional, recognized  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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iVIr.  McCann.  Proceed,  sir.     The  time  is  yours. 
Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  Stationary  Branch. 

Stationary  engineers'  craft  jurisdiction. — ^All  persons  engaged  in  supervising, 
controlling,  operating,  or  assisting  in  operating  all  boilers  (irrespective  of  pres- 
sure), engines,  turbines,  motors,  internal-combustion  engines,  pumps,  air  com- 
pressors, generators,  ice  and  refrigerating  machines,  air-conditioning  units  and 
plants,  fans,  siphons,  bridges  (including  turntable,  jackknife,  and  span-lift  type), 
also  automatic  and  power-oiling  pumps  and  any  and  all  automatic  and  power- 
driven  machines  and  engines  (including  all  appurtenances)  used  on  mechanically- 
operated  steam  boilers  and  in  the  handling,  preparing,  and  delivery  of  fuel  from 
storage  bins,  yards,  or  reservoirs  up  to  and  into  combustion  chambers  (irrespec- 
tive of  the  motive  power),  and  any  and  all  operating  repairs  necessary  for  proi^er 
and  continuous  operation  of  all  plants,  machinery,  and  engines;  the  supervision 
of  all  mechanical  operation  and  any  and  all  appurtenances  connected  with  and 
used  in  power-plant  operation  in  all  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  including 
railroads,  utilities,  hydroelectric  and  municipal-power  plants,  and  any  and  all 
power-driven  engines  or  units  connected  with  and  operating  water,  filtration 
and  chlorine  plants,  garbage  and  sewage-disposal  plants,  breweries,  distilleries, 
canneries,  reduction  plants,  legitimate  and  motion-picture  theaters,  ice  and  cold 
storage  plants,  coal  yards,  dairies,  creameries,  and  other  dairy  products  plants, 
office  and  municipal  buildings,  schools,  hotels,  apartment  hotels  and  apartment 
houses,  hospitals,  department  stores,  laundries,  metal  and  other  .iunk  yards  and 
junk  segregating  plants,  oil  drilling,  refining  and  producing  plants  (including 
control  of  pressure  and  temperature  of  gases,  liquids,  and  otherwise),  and  pipe- 
line pumping  and  boosting  stations ;  the  operation  of  valves,  gates,  locks,  and 
all  machinery  on  dams  or  spillways ;  and  bakeries,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  newsprint 
plants,  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  yards,  and  any  and  all  other  industrial  and 
manufacturing  plants  operating  machines  and  engines  and  other  appurtenances 
(irrespective  of  motive  power). 

Mr.  Kearns.  May  I  ask  you,  did  the  A.  F.  of  L.  award  all  that 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  We  have  the  jurisdiction  granted  us  as 
is  printed  there  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  our  other 
rights. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  as  evidence  here  the  efforts  that  we  have 
gone  through  to  try  and  get  our  organization  recognized  as  one  of  the 
unions  involved  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  this  brief  that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  President  William  Green,  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  things  that  have  been 
done  by  our  organization  to  try  to  be  recognized  by  the  employers  in 
the  motion-picture  industry,  so  that  our  people  would  not  be  forced  to 
affiliate  themselves  and  pay  dues  and  permits  to  two  and  three  other 
organizations  to  work. 

We  have  communications  here  where  the  crafts  in  this  present  juris- 
dictional dispute  do  recognize  us,  and  I  have  the  original  letters  to 
that  effect,  that  we  should  represent  these  people,  and  they  know  that 
they  are  members  of  our  organization. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  one  statement  that  Avas  taken  at  a  meeting 
by  Mr.  Roy  Brewer.  This  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Brewer.  This  was 
before  a  meeting  of  approximately  300  of  our  members  during  the 
first  motion-picture  strike.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our 
people  employed  in  the  motion-picture  industry  that  they  wanted 
advice.  They  belonged  to  the  electricians,  they  belonged  to  the 
lATSE,  and  in  some  cases  belonged  to  the  teamsters,  and  they  also 
packed  a  card  in  our  organization. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Did  they  always  keep  holding  your  card  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  They  have  our  membership.  They 
would  be  in  violation  of  our  constitution  if  they  dropped  their  mem- 
bership in  our  organization,  doing  that  type  of  work,  and  if  they 
should  be  laid  off  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  and  that  was  dur- 
ing these  jurisdictional  disputes,  when  they  came  out  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  we  are  the  only  people  who  are  allowed  to  do  that 
kind  of  work,  so  they  had  affiliated  themselves  with  those  other 
organizations  to  hold  their  jobs,  so  they  asked  us  for  advice.  We 
called  a  meeting  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  know  and  they  wanted 
assurance  as  to  who  was  going  to  protect  them.  We  could  not,  be- 
cause the  studios  would  not  recognize  us  as  the  representative  of  these 
people.  The  electrician,  he  asked  us  to  keep  our  people  out  on  the 
street,  and  the  lATSE  asked  us  to  send  our  people  in  the  studios, 
and  this  was  a,t  a  meeting  where  our  people  M^anted  to  know  what  to 
do,  and  Representative  Brewer  was  at  that  meeting,  and  this  is  his 
statement : 

I  have  no  hesitancy  to  say  this  to  yon,  that  the  lATSE  is  ready  and  willing 
to  recognize  the  jui-isdictlon  of  the  engineers  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers  must  be  recognized  within  the  motion- 
picture  industry  before  the  now  controversial  jurisdictional  fight  can  be  settled. 
The  lATSB  will  protect  you  in  any  settlement  that  can  be  reached.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability  for  tlie  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  your  international  representative,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in 
this  meeting,  as  being  fully  in  accord  with  the  understanding  of  the  lATSE, 
which  organization  I  represent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  to  pre- 
vent us  from  having  these  things  read  into  the  record,  may  I  suggest 
to  him  that  if  he  Avill  give  the  documents  to  the  reporter,  they  can 
be  marked  as  reference  exhibits  and  we  will  have  them  for  future 
study. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  the  only  article  that  I  intended  to  read. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  yet  one  more  letter,  though,  from  the  car- 
penters, and  then  I  have  a  letter  from  the  CSU  that  I  think  would 
be  very  pertinent. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Read  those  two  letters. 

Mr.  McCann.  Read  those  two,  then,  sir,  and  give  the  dates  of  the 
letters. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will.    It  would  take  me  all  afternoon  to  read  these. 

Mr.  McCann.  To  read  the  two  letters? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  I  mean  all  the  information  I  have  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  we  can't  give  you  that  time,  sir,  and  we  re- 
gret it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do,  too.  I  think  that  they  would  learn  a  lot  about 
the  motion-picture  industry,  not  only  that,  but  including  the  way 
that  some  of  our  people  who  are  on  the  street  now  are  being  batted 
around  through  lack  of  the  people  involved  coming  to  a  settlement, 
and  some  of  the  things  that  the  people  that  have  been  employed  in 
the  motion-picture  industry  have  had  to  combat  for  quite  a  length  of 
time  before  the  strike. 

This  is  a  letter  very  recently,  it  is  addressed  to  me  May  16,  1947. 
This  is  from  the  district  council  of  carpenters.    It  says : 
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Greet  iMf/ ft: 

Enclosed  lierewitli  are  two  letters  from  William  Greeu  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  which  are  self-explanatory.  We  are  submitting  these 
letters  to  interested  parties  in  belief  that  since  the  clarification  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  tliose 
who  were  in  doubt  will  now  understand  that  the  carpenters'  position  and  the 
stand  they  take  in  Hollywood  is  justilied  and  that  our  members  who  have  been 
locked  out  for  months  due  to  the  position  they  took  in  this  matter  should  receive 
the  support  of  your  organization. 

That  is  one  craft  that  is  asking  us  to  support  them  to  see  that  their 
people  get  back  in  the  motion  picture  studios,  but  the  same  group,  the 
CSU,  but  the  carpenters  were  driving  our  people  who  continued  to 
work  in  the  studios  and  who  were  members  of  the  IBEW  as  well  as 
members  of  the  teamsters,  and  lATSE.  Then  we  asked  about  our 
people  in  the  motion-picture  industry,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them?  We  never  got  an  answer  to  any  of  those  questions  that  are 
asked,  other  than  the  IBEW  told  us  that  it  would  fight  against  any 
member  of  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  who  had 
been  affiliated  with  the  IBEW  and  went  in  and  worked  behind  the 
picket  line. 

Our  people  out  there  don't  know  from  ,one  day  to  the  nt^xt  what 
group  will  hold  onto  their  jobs.  They  are  men  who  have  worked  there 
15  and  20  years,  a  lot  of  them.  It  just  depends  on  which  way  they 
jump.  If  they  go  the  right  way  with  the  faction  that  has  the  power, 
they  go  back  in,  maybe  they  will  take  care  ,of  them  and  maybe  they 
won't.  After  the  1945  strike  was  settled,  and  they  were  taking  in 
those  who  went  in  there,  half  of  our  people  were  thrown  out  of  the 
studios,  and  some  of  them  Had  worked  there  for  years. 

One  more  letter  here  on  the  appeals  that  we  have  made  that  doesn't 
happen  to  be  in  this  brief.  This  is  a  letter  to  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  May  12,  1947: 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mashbuen, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Los  Angeles  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  For  some  S^/^  years  the  International  Union  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers  have  endeavored  to  straighten  out  their  difficulties  within  the 
motion-picture  industry.  We  maintain  that  we  have  authority  to  represent  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  boiler,  refrigeration,  and  air-conditioning  plants  and 
their  emergency  maintenance  of  such  equipment,  as  vested  in  us  by  our  charter 
rights  within  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  requesting  your  good 
offices  to  intercede  in  behalf -of  the  engineers'  problems.  I  feel  assured  that 
any  act  on  your  part  or  your  council  will  be  of  material  value  to  us. 

Now,  I  was  questioned  by  the  examiner  as  to  our  situation  and  the 
jurisdiction  that  we  claim  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  I  would 
like,  for  clarification  of  the  record  here,  to  show  just  how  far  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Operating  Engineers  have  gone  in  waiving  juris- 
diction so  there  can  be  no  possible  chance  of  fringe  jurisdiction,  or 
where  one  person  could  say.  "Well,  you  are  getting  over  into  ours,"  I 
know  that  we  have  backed  off  and  confined  our  claim  of  jurisdiction  to 
strictly  four  things:  The  operation  of  boilers  and  steam  plants,  air- 
conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeration,  and  we  said  if  we  can  settle 
for  that  that  will  cover  the  major  portion  of  the  people  represented 
by  the  engineers  who  have  been  in  the  motion-picture  industry  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  we  will  just  let  the  rest  go  and  try  to  settle 
at  a  future  date. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  What  groups  keep  you  from  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  many  are  there  at  the  motion-picture  studios? 

Mr.  Kearns.  They  tell  me  there  are  around  43. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  42  then,  because  we  are  one.  All  the  rest 
of  them.  We  have  letters  from  the  lATSE  that  they  will  help  us, 
letters  from  Green,  letters  from  many  people  that  they  will  assist  us. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  helps  you  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  in  hopes  maybe  you  will. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  how  many  men  would  you  have  in  a  studio  like 
Paramount  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  Paramount  I  think  that  we  have  around  18. 

]\Ir.  Kearns.  That  would  be  a  large  number  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no,  no.  I  think  that  we  have  around  18  dues-pay- 
ing members,  but  in  this  brief  that  you  will  get  you  will  see  where  I 
called  upon — I  never  met  Mr.  Casey,  but  I  called  at  his  office  to  try 
to  get  permission  to  go  through  the  studios.  It  was  requested  by  Wil- 
liam Green  that  we  go  through  the  studios  and  make  a  complete  sur- 
vey, and  then  we  would  be  able  to  tell  a  fair  and  honest  body  how  many 
people  we  do  have  in  the  motion-picture  studios.  But  the  gates  are 
locked.  So  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Pelton's  office,  that  was  when  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  was  here,  and  he  said  in  verbal  conversation,  he  said,  "Tlie  only 
way  that  you  will  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  motion-picture  industry 
and  to  make  a  survey  as  you  have  requested  will  be  through  authoriza- 
tion of  President  William  Green." 

So  we  immediately  contacted  President  Green  and  a  wire  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Pelt  on  authorizing  the  survey  that  we  asked  for.  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Pelton  and  he  said,  "No ;  that  can't  be  cfone."  He  says,  "It  will  be 
settled  here  on  a  local  basis.  We  are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  gen- 
eral presidents." 

So  w^e  informed  Mr.  Green  of  that  and  I  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
last  May.  Mr.  Walsh  was  present,  Mr.  Lindelof  was  present.  Mr. 
Tracy  was  present,  Mr.  Pat  Somerset  there  was  present,  Edward 
Arnold,  Herb  Sorrell,  and  William  Green,  along  with  our  general 
secretary-treasurer.  This  meeting  was  to  set  up  an  arl)itration  pro- 
cedure of  some  kind  to  settle  this  motion-picture  beef,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  actors,  it  was  not  on  Bill  Green's  part,  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  actors  we  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  meeting 
without  even  getting  to  say  what  we  were  there  for.  Edward  Arnold 
and  Pat  Somerset  agreed  we  could  not  take — we  didn't  have  any  power 
and  we  could  not  take  anything  away  from  them,  we  were  noit  strong 
enough.  So  we  sat  there  and  listened  to  their  deliberations  and  what 
they  were  doing  to  our  people  involved,  and  there  were  minutes  taken 
of  the  meeting  and  they  thought  that  we  should  be  allowed  copies  of 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  but  we  never  got  them.  We  have  never 
I'eceivecl  minutes  of  any  of  the  meetings,  and  I  think  the  screen  actor 
won't  say  that  they  had  received  copies  of  the  minutes  of  those  pro- 
cedures.   I  have  never  received  any  yet. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  most  of  the  men  belong  to  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  all  of  them  do  now.  In  a  settlement  we 
made  with  the  lATSE  they  said  they  had  to  pack  a  card  in  the 
lATSE,  and  then  at  a  later  date  there  was  a  verbal  agi-eement  that 
our  cards  would  be  recognized,  our  membership  cards  would  be 
recognized  by  the  lATSE. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  You  don't  pay  any  extra  dues,  then  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Those  who  are  not  forced  to  pack  an  lATSE  card,  who 
had  just  been  members  of  the  electricians  and  engineers  or  teamsters, 
they  don't  have  to  pay  additional  dues  to  the  lATSE,  but  those  prior 
to  that  agreement  did. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  could  get  the  information, 
because  we  have  many  of  their  books  and  their  receipts  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  but  some  of  our  people  it  has  cost  them  as  high  as  $18  and  $20 
a  month  to  hold  their  jobs  out  there. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  some  of  them  belong  to  the  Conference  of  Studio 
Unions,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  belong  to  the  electricians,  the  teamsters,  the 
lATSE,  and  the  engineers.  I  don't  think  the  carpenters  got  in  on 
them.  But  other  than  that,  our  people  are  forced  to  join  three  and 
four  diiferent  unions  to  belong  out  there,  and  we  have  some  of  them 
that  haA'e  worked  in  the  studios  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  that  is  really  because  you  have  never  been  recog- 
nized as  a  bargaining  group. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  right.  Well,  we  have  been  recognized  by  one 
faction  and  then  that  faction  will  lose  power  and  the  other  faction 
will  gain  power,  and  then  we  are  no  longer  recognized. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  same  situation  is  true  with 
respect  to  other  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the 
Hollj^wood  studios. 

]Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that.  I  have  a  communi- 
cation here  which  would  be  very  enlightening  on  it.  This  is  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council,  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Fitzgerald,  international  representative, 
v,ho  is  the  international  representative  of  our  organization  here  : 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  communication 
dated  May  12  regarding  your  request  for  tlie  assistance  to  obtain  and  retain 
jurisdiction  of  your  international  union  in  the  production  in  the  operation  divi- 
sion of  the  various  studios.  I  think  you  will  recall  that  this  council  has  never 
been  a  member  of  the  six  basic  trades  set  up  in  the  studios,  that  this  has  been 
generally  under  international  supervision,  and  those  general  presidents  of  those 
international  unions  who  are  in  the  six  basic  trades  in  the  studios,  which  I 
understand  does  not  include  the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  and 
for  that  reason  I  recognize  that  the  jurisdiction  outlined  in  your  communication 
is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  engineers'  union,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
council  or  the  Engineers  International  Union  has  not  been  a  member  of  that 
set-up,  I  am  unable  to  assist  your  local  union.  A  like  condition  applies  to  my 
<>wn  local  and  international  union,  lathers,  reinforced  iron  workers,  tile  setters, 
and  other  local  unions  are  also  unable  to  obtain  recognition  of  that  jurisdiction, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  producers  recognize  the  work  within  the  studios 
as  including  the  six  basic  trades  and  the  lATSE.  The  only  regard  in  which 
I  can  assist  you  is  on  tlie  construction  work.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary 
to  tell  one  of  our  afBliated  international  local  unions  that  we  are  unable  to 
assist,  but  I  believe  you  will  tinderstand  that  under  the  present  circum.stauces 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  assist  you  in  having  done  that  will  benefit  you. 
Very  fraternally  yours, 

Lloyd  A.  Mashbtjrn, 

Secretary-Treasury. 

I  will  say  that  some  of  those  crafts  are  not  as  bad  off  as  some  of 
ours.    They  will  let  those  people  go  in  there  and  work  on  a  permit,  or 
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just  kind  of  let  them  run  around  in  there,  but  they  won't  let  them 
ever  get  these  people  recognized  through  the  motion  picture  studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  any  examples  that  you  could  furnish  for 
the  record  of  individual  men  who  have  been  in  your  union  for  20  years 
and  have  been  forced  to  carry  an  IBEW  card  or  an  lATSE  caret  and 
any  other  cards  that  may  exist  out  there? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Could  you  furnish  that  to  us  as  an  exhibit?  I  would 
like  to  have  three  or  four  definite  cases,  so  that  we  can  show  the 
Congress  the  unreasonableness  of  the  situation  where  a  man  wants  to 
work  and  is  required  to  join  everything  in  the  world  in  order  to  get 
a  job. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  it  to  Bill  Green,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  would  like  to  have  some  illustrations  of  that  for 
the  record,  if  you  will  furnish  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  still  about  75  men  employed  in  the  studios 
in  the  air-conditioning  department,  who  have  been  placed  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  IBEW  by  the  agreement  reached  between  the  IBEW 
and  the  lATSE,  when  the  IBEW  returned  to  work.  These  men  are 
members  of  the  engineers  and  are  subject  to  losing  their  jobs  now. 

Mr,  McCann.  Just  a  minute,  sir.  Here  is  a  question.  Has  your 
organization  ever  filed  a  representation  proceeding  with  the  NLRB 
with  respect  to  any  group  or  groups  of  employees  in  the  studios? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  the  NLRB  refused  to  grant  us  an  election,  and 
they  always  have,  on  the  basis  it  is  two  crafts  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  question  was  by  Mr.  Price,  please  note. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:43  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are  about  to  give 
to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  M.  RYAN,  SENIOR  ATTORNEY,  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  sir  ? 
Mr.  Ryan.  Charles  M.  Ryan. 
Mr.  JMcCann.  Your  residence? 

Mr.  Ryan.  181  South  Primrose  Avenue,  Temple  City,  Calif. 
Mr.  ISIcCann.  Your  office  telephone  number? 
Mr.  Ryan.  Trinity  5071. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  position  that  you  occupy  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Senior  attorney,  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
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Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  About  10  years  and  a  half.  Well,  pardon  me.  I  have 
been  with  them  lOi/o  years.  I  haven't  been  senior  attorney  all  that 
time.    About  5  years  as  senior  attorney. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  them  in  Los 
Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Senior  attorney. 

Mr.  McCann.  Does  that  mean  you  are  the  chief  legal  advisor  of 
the  Board  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  it  does  not.  The  regional  attorney  is  the  head  of 
the  legal  division.    I  am  the  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  I  requested  you  to  secure  certain  records,  in- 
cluding petitions  for  certification,  applications,  and  so  forth,  from 
about  1944  to  the  present  time,  and  to  furnish  us  with  copies  of  any 
decisions  by  the  Board  or  any  findings  and  conclusions  by  trial 
examiners.    Have  you  done  so,  sir? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes  f  I  have,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  would  you,  in  your  own  way,  describe  the 
documents  which  you  have  produced  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  divided  these  documents  into  four  categories,  the 
C  cases,  which  are  the  unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  which  I  shall 
refer  to  as  C  cases,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  divided  them  into  pending  C  cases  and  closed  C 
cases.  And  representation  cases,  which  have  to  do  with  the  filing  of 
petitions  for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives,  I  will  refer 
to  as  R  cases.  I  have  divided  them  into  pending  R  cases  and  closed 
R  cases.  Along  with  the  R  cases  are  a  few  RE  cases,  which  are  em- 
ployer cases,  filed  by  employers  as  distinguished  from  the  petitions 
filed  by  unions. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  identify  these  documents,  beginning  with  the 
pending  C  cases.  The  first  case  is  21-C-2505  and  2562,  2563  and 
2564,  2660,  62  and  64  and  65,  a  series  of  C  cases  filed  by  individual 
persons  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  that  you  mean  violations  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  which  are  included  in  section  8? 

Mr.  Ryan.  (1)  and  (3),  pertaining  to  discrimination  against  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  discharging  men  for  union  activity.  The 
charges  contain  such  allegations.  These  charges  were  filed  beginning 
April  6,  1945,  and  within  a  few  days  all  of  these  charges  were  filed 
within  that  period. 

The  disposition  of  those  charges  is  as  follows :  A  complaint  was 
issued  on  July  14,  1946,  consolidating  these  cases  for  hearing.  The 
complaint  was  amended  on  September  3,  1946.  The  hearing  was  held 
and  the  trial  examiner's  report  issued  on  March  20,  1947.  The  case  is 
now  pending  before  the  Board  for  its  decision  following  the  issuance 
of  the  trial  examiner's  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Can  you  tell  us  the  date  when  the  charges  were  filed  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  The  charges  were  filed  April  6,  1945.  They  were 
not  all  filed  on  the  same  day.  They  are  individual  cases  filed  by  indi- 
vidual employees. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  those  relate  then  to  what  is  known 
as  the  1945  strike? 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.     I  have  that  series  of  documents  here,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  that  this  series  of  documents 
be  received  in  evidence  as  a  reference  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  might  say,  Mr.  McCann,  that  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  cases,  the  series  of  cases  that  I  have  identified,  that  I  have  all 
of  the  papers  tacked  together  pertaining  to  one  series,  so  that  when 
I  hand  them  to  you  will  have  all  of  the  series. 

The  next  case  is  No.  21-C-2735,  against  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  its  members  filed  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  on  April  12,  1946. 

The  charges  were  amended  on  June  26,  1946,  and  again  on  July  18, 
1946,  and  again  on  September  25,  1946.  The  machinists  allege  that 
the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  its  members  violated 
sections  8  (1),  (3),  and  (5)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  A 
complaint  was  issued  in  that  case  by  the  Board  on  September  26, 1946, 
the  trial  examiner's  report  after  hearing  was  issued  on  April  30,  1947. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  Board  for  its  decision  on  May  7, 1947,  and  the 
Board  has  not  yet  issued  its  decision  in  that  case. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  these  be  received  in  evi- 
dence as  a  reference  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objections. 

(The  documents  refered  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  next  case  on  which  I  have  some  papers  is  cases  Nos, 
21-C-2802  to  2811.  There  is  a  series  of  nine  cases.  They  are  against 
Columbia  Pictures  and  the  other  major  producers,  I  don't  name  them 
all,  but  the  papers  disclose  who  the  others  are.  These  charges  were 
filed  by  local  644  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators and  Paper  Hangers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  June  19,  1946.  They 
allege  that  the  major  producers  violated  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  within  the  meaning  of  section  8,  subsections  (1)  and  (3).  The 
status  of  that  case  is  that  it  is  still  under  investigations  in  the  informal 
stages  in  our  office. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  time  were  those  papers  filed  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Those  charges  were  filed  April  12,  1946. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  they  obviously  dealt  with  an  earlier  strike  than 
that  date. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  They  dealt  principally  with  some  dischragees,  a 
series  of  dischargees.    All  I  have  with  respect  to  that  case  is  a  charge. 

I  might  say  that  an  identical  charge  was  filed  in  that  series  of  cases 
against  each  producer,  rather  than  bringing  the  charge  for  each  of 
the  cases  along  I  brought  one,  which  is  identical  to  all  of  the  others, 
except,  of  course,  that  the  name  of  the  company  would  be  different 
in  each  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  indicate  in  your  report,  do  you.  how  many  com- 
panies they  were  brought  against^ 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes.  They  were  brought  against  nine  of  the  major 
producers. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  move  that  this  be  received  in  evidence  as  a  reference 
exhibit. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  charge  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  next  case  is  21-C-3092  filed  against  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Studios,  Loew's  Inc.,  and  the  other  major  producers  and  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers. 

The  charges  were  filed  by  the  studio  carpenters,  local  946,  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  AFL,  alleging  violation  of  the 
act  within  the  meaning  of  section  8(1). 

It  was  filed  on  July  ( ,  1947,  and  it  is  still  under  investigation.  The 
charge  is  brief  and  since  I  haven't  been  able  to  give  a  very  clear 
definition  probably  of  what  the  case  is  about,  I  can  read  the  charge 
for  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  allege  that- 
said  employers  have  compelled  members  of  the  undersigned  lal)or  organization 
who  have  sought  employment  or  reinstatement  to  former  employment,  or  who 
have  returned  to  work  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  to  become  members  of 
and/or  to  obtain  working  permits  from  another  labor  organization,  to  wit,  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Motion  Picture  Ma- 
chine Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

That  is  the  allegation  contained  in  the  charge,  in  this  case  which 
is  21-C-3092. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  C  cases  growing  out  of  the  1946 
strike  that  charge  unfair  practices  in  regard  to  a  lock-out  ? 

Mr."  Ryan.  Well,  I  have  a  considerable  number  of  cases  here,  Mr. 
McCann,  which  I  haven't 

Mr.  McCann.  You  haven't  reached  them  yet. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  haven't  gone  into  yet 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sorry.     Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  deal  with  that.  With  respect  to  this  case  21-C- 
3092,  I  have  just  described,  do  you  wish  to  have  that  paper? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  We  will  receive  it  in  evidence  as  a  reference 
exhibit. 

(The  charge  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  next  case  is  21-C-3093,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  Loew's,  Inc.,  et  al.,  and  the  major  producers  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  as  filed  by  Motion  Picture  Paint- 
ers, Local  644,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  America,  AFL,  alleging  violation  of  the  act  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8  ( 1 ) ,  The  charges  were  filed  on  July  17,  1947. 
That  case  is  now  under  investigation  in  the  office  and  no  formal  action 
has  been  taken  with  respect  to  it. 

All  that  the  record  contains,  that  I  have  brought  to  you  on  that, 
is  the  charge,  because  there  are  no  other  formal  papers  as  yet  on  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  will  be  received  for  reference  purposes,  with  the 
chairman's  consent. 

(The  charge  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  next  case  is  21-C-3094,  filed  against  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios,  Lowe's  Inc.,  and  other  major  producers,  and  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers.  It  was  filed  by  the  Screen 
Set  Designers,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  Local  1421,  alleging 
8  (1)  violations  of  the  act.  It  was  filed  on  July  17,  1947,  and  its 
status  is  it  is  still  under  investigation,  informal  investigation.  There 
are  no  formal  papers  in  that  case,  except  the  charge. 
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IVIr.  McCann.  It  ma}'  be  received  for  reference  purposes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  charge  referred  to  will  be  foimd  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  concludes  all  the  pending  C  cases  I  have. 

I  will  noAv  take  up  the  closed  cases.  The  first  closed  case  is  21-C- 
2377,  filed  against  Universal  Pictures.  Inc.,  by  Studio  Utility  Em- 
ployees, Local  724,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was 
filed  on  January  31,  1944,  and  alleges  8  (1)  and  (2)  violations  of  the 
act.  The  disposition  of  that  was  that  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
withdrawn  February  17,  1944. 

Now,  that  type  of  case,  Mr.  McCann.  I  didn''t  know  whether  or  not 
to  include  it  because  it  had  no  formal  action  taken  on  it  at  any  time, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  without  any  formal  action.  I  wasn't  sure, 
but  I  thought  I  had  better  put  it  in. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  is  all  light.  Instead  of  asking  that  each  separate 
paper  be  received  as  a  reference  exhibit,  I  will  let  it  go  until  you 
finish  with  that  group  of  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  next  case  is  21-C-2416,  a  charge  filed  against  Lowe's, 
Inc.,  by  the  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union,  Local 
193,  AFL,  on  Jul}^  5,  1944,  amended  July  14,  1944  and  again  amended 
on  March  8,  1945,  alleging  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act. 

It  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  merit  on  Julv  14, 1947. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  21-C^2483 'through  21-C-2492.  They 
follow  chronologically.  The  charges  were  filed  against  Universal 
Pictures  Co.,  Inc.,  and  certain  other  major  and  independent  producers 
who  are  named  in  the  charges.  It  was  filed  by  the  Screen  Players 
Union  on  February  8,  1945,  and  alleges  8(1)  ancl  (3)  violations  of  the 
act.     It  was  withdrawn  on  June  4,  1945. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2508,  a  charge  filed  against  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox Film  Corp.,  filed  by  an  individual  employee  on  April  26, 
1945,  and  alleged  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.  It  was  with- 
drawn by  the  individual  on  April  16, 1946. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2510,  a  charge  against  Paramount  Pictures 
Corp.,  by  an  individual  named  Robert  Magginetti  on  May  7,  1945, 
alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.  It  was  dismissed  for 
lack  of  merit  on  May  31,  1946. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases  21-C-2521  through  21-C-2529,  filed 
against  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  eight  other  major  producers, 
Avho  are  named  in  the  chai-ges.  It  was  filed  by  the  Screen  Set  Design- 
ers, Local  1421,  of  the  Painters  Union  on  May  28,  1945,  and  amended 
on  October  4,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.  It 
was  withdrawn  on  April  15,  1946,  with  no  formal  action  having  been 
taken. 

The  next  series  of  cases  begins  with  21-C-2533  through  21-C-2542, 
against  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  major  producers  and  one 
i]idependent  producer,  filed  by  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, Lodge  1185,  on  June  5,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations 
of  the  act.     It  was  withdrawn  on  April  15,  1946. 

The  next  series  of  cases  begins  with  21-C-2546  through  21-C-2554, 
against  Columbia  Picture  Corp.  and  eight  other  major  producers,  filed 
by  the  Painters  Local  644  on  June  15.  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3) 
violations  of  the  act.     It  was  disposed  of  by  withdrawal  on  April  15, 
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19-1:6.  I  understand  that  the  people  allegedly  discharged  in  violation 
of  the  act  in  those  cases  were  reinstated  by  the  companies.  However, 
it  was  purely  an  informal  action,  and  the  papers  are  only  made  up  of 
the  charges. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2565,  charge  filed  against  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, Inc.,  by  the  Technical  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Draftsmen 
Union,  AFL,  filed  on  July  17,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations 
of  the  act,  and  the  disposition,  a  complaint  issued  by  the  Board  on 
November  29,  1945,  after  hearing  a  trial  examiner's  report  issued  on 
April  17,  1946,  and  the  Board's  decision  and  order  issued  on  August 
5,  1946,  dismissing  the  case  for  lack  of  merit.  In  that  series  of  papers 
are  the  trial  examiner's  report  and  the  Board's  decision. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2568,  against  Columbia  Pictures  and  five 
other  major  producers,  filed  by  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild, 
Local  1391,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  America,  filed  on  July  24,  1945,  alleging  8(1)  violations 
of  the  act.  The  charges  were  withdrawn  by  the  union  on  April  12, 
1946. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases  beginning  with  21-C-2573  through 
21-C-2580,  charges  filed  against  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  seven 
other  major  producers  who  are  named  in  the  charges.  The  charges 
were  filed  by  the  Screen  Story  Analysts  Guild,  Local  1488,  on  August 
13,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.  The  charges 
were  withdrawn  on  March  5,  1946,  and  the  file  indicates  that  they  re- 
turned to  work  after  the  strike  settlement  was  reached  in  the  first 
strike. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2584,  charge  filed  against  Loew's,  Inc.,  Metro- 
Gold  wyn-Mayer  Studios,  by  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional "Union  Local  278  on  August  23,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and  (2) 
violations  of  the  act.  The  charges  were  withdrawn  on  December  12, 
1945. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2607.  charges  filed  against  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp.  by  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild,  filed  on  Sep- 
rember  25,  1945,  amended  on  September  27,  1945,  alleging  8  (1)  and 
(2)  and  (5)  violations  of  the  act.  The  disposition  of  that  case  was 
that  it  was  withdrawn  on  April  19, 1946. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2637,  filed  against  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. 
by  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild  on  October  29,  1945.  It  was 
amended  on  February  18,  1946,  and  again  amended  on  March  5,  1946, 
alleging  8(1)  (2)  (3)  and' (5)  violations  of  the  act.  The  charges  were 
withdrawn  on  April  12, 1946. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2638,  charges  filed  against  Re]:)ublic  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  by  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild  on  October  29,  1945, 
amended  on  February  25,  1946,  and  again  amended  on  March  5,  1946, 
alleging  8  (1)  (2)  (3)  and  (5)  violations  of  the  act.  It  was  with- 
drawn for  lack  of  merit. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2653,  charges  filed  against  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp.  by  the  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Independent  Office 
Employees  Guild  on  November  29,  1945,  alleging  8(1)  and  (5)  viola- 
tions of  the  act.    The  charges  were  withdrawn  on  April  22,  1946. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2698,  charges  filed  against  Columbia  Pictures 
Corp.  by  the  Carpenters  Union,  Local  946,  AFL,  on  February  12, 1946, 
alleging  8  (1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.    It  was  withdrawn  on 
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October  21.  194G,  by  the  union,  and  it  appears  from  a  note  in  tlie  files 
that  all  of  the  dischargees  in  that  case  were  reinstated  by  the  company. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2711,  charges  filed  against  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
Inc.,  by  the  Screen  Office  Employees  Guild  on  March  7,  1946,  alleging 
8  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (5)  violations  of  the  act.  The  charges  were  with- 
drawn on  April  12, 1946. 

The  next  case  is  21-C-2741,  charges  filed  against  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corj)  by  the  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators,  Model  Build- 
ers and  Decorators,  Local  1421,  AFL,  on  April  18,  1946,  alleging 
8(1)  and  (3)  violations  of  the  act.  The  case  was  dismissed  for  lack 
of  merit  on  May  6, 1947. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases  beginning  with  21-C-2904  through 
21-C-2911,  charges  filed  against  Columbia  Pictures  and  other  major 
producers  who  are  named  in  the  charges.  The  charges  Avere  filed 
by  the  lATSE  on  October  7,  1946,  and  alleged  8(1)  and  (3)  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  The  charges  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  merit  on 
June  30,  1947. 

That  completes  the  closed  C  cases,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  of  those  be  received 
as  reference  exhibits. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

(The  documents  referred  to  w411  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
committee. ) 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Ryan,  may  I  ask,  are  these  copies  of  your  records 
so  that  w^e  won't  have  to  return  them  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  they  are  copies  that  I  extracted  from  the  file  pur- 
suant to  your  request. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  Avanted  to  ascertain  that  we  do  not  liaA^e  to  return 
those  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  we  have  sufficient  copies  of  all  of  these. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  I  will  identify  now  are  records  pertaining  to  R 
and  RE  cases,  which  is  representation  cases  filed  by  unions  and  rep- 
resentation cases  filed  bv  emploj^ers.  The  first  one  is  a  petition  filed  in 
21-R-3917,  involving  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  other  major 
producers.  It  was  filed  by  the  Animal  Trainers  and  Handlers  Union, 
No.  24096,  of  the  Americjin  Federation  of  Labor,  on  March  31,  1947. 
The  lATSE  has  intervened  in  that  case,  indicating  that  it  has  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter.  The  unit  is  comprised  of  animal 
trainers  and  handlers.     The  case  is  now  under  investigation. 

The  next  re]Dresentation  case  is  21-R-3997,  a  petition  filed  by  the 
lATSE  involving  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  other  major  pro- 
ducers, filed  on  Slay  21,  1947,  claiming  a  machinists'  unit,  a  unit  of 
machinist  employees.     That  is  now  under  investigation. 

The  next  case  is  21-R--1006.  The  petitioner  in  that  case  is  the 
lATSE.  The  companies  are  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  other 
major  producers.  The  petition  was  filed  on  May  21.  1947,  and  is  a 
request  for  certification  for  a  unit  of  employees  comprised  of  all  set 
decorators.  The  petitioner,  as  I  said,  is  the  lATSE.  The  status  of 
that  case  is  that  it  is  now  under  investigation  in  the  office. 

The  next  case  is  21-R^087.  The  petitioner  is  the  lATSE.  The 
companies  are  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  other  major  pro- 
ducers and  two  independent  producers.     The  petition  was  filed  on 
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August  25,  1947.  The  lATSE  is  contending  for  a  unit  of  employees 
comprised  of  painters,  sign  writers,  screen  artists,  scenic  artists.  That 
case  is  now  under  investigation  in  our  office. 

The  next  case  is  21-R-40S8.  The  petitioner  is  the  lATSE ;  the  com- 
panies are  Cohmibia  Pictures  Corp.  and  nine  other  major  producers 
and  two  independent  producers.  The  lATSE  is  seeking  a  unit  com- 
prised of  carpenters,  millwrights,  woodworking  machinemen.  That 
case  is  now  under  investigation  in  our  office. 

The  next  case  is  RE  petition  filed  by  Columbia  Pictures  Corp. ;  Hal 
Roach  Studios,  Inc. ;  Loew's,  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  RKO 
Radio  Pictures,  Inc.;  Republic  Productions,  Inc.;  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
doing  business  as  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studios ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc. ;  and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures, 
Inc.,  a  petition  filed  by  those  companies  alleging  that  conflicting  claims 
have  been  presented  to  them  by  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, Cinema  Lodge  1185,  and  International  Alliance  of  The- 
atrical Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Local  789,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  America,  Local  399,  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  producers  filed  that  petition  with  the  intent  that 
the  Board  would  determine  which  of  these  unions,  if  any,  should  bar- 
gain for  the  employees  involved.  In  that  we  have  the  machinists' 
union  involved.  That  case  is  now  under  investigation.  That  com- 
pletes the  pending  R  and  RE  cases. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  they  be  received  as  refer- 
ence exhibits. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

{The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  is  the  last  group  of  records  that  I  have,  and  they 
involved  closed  representation  cases. 

The  first  one  is  21-R-2187,  a  petition 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  suggest  something,  sir? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  are  closed  representation  cases  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  numbers 
for  the  record  without  reading  the  titles,  we  will  have  the  numbers  in 
the  record  and  we  will  receive  the  documents  as  reference  exhibits. 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  right.  The  first  one  is  21-R-2187;  the  second  one 
21-R-2252;  the  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  21-R-2263,  2264,  21-R-2266 
through  2273.  The  next  one  is  21-R-2309;  the  next  21-R-2464;  the 
next  21-R-2517;  and  the  next  is  the  petition  filed  by  the  employers, 
21_RE-20. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  21-R-2622  through  21-R-2630. 

The  next  again  is  another  series  of  cases,  21-R-2783  through 
21-R-2800. 

The  next  is  an  individual  case,  21-R-3012. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  21-R-3026  through  21-R-3{)34. 

The  next  is  an  individual  case,  21-R-3071. 

The  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  21-Rr-3137  through  21-R-3145. 
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The  next  is  an  individual  case.  21-R-3178.  The  next  is  an  in- 
dividual case,  21-R-33G4. 

The  next  is  an  employer  petition,  a  petition  case,  21-RE-27. 

The  next  is  an  individual  case,  21-R-3205.    The  next,  21-R-3206. 

Tlie  next  is  a  series  of  cases,  beginnino;  with  21-R-3308,  through 
21-R-3326. 

The  next  is  an  individual  case,  21-R-333T.  The  next'  is  21-Rr-3588. 
The  next  is  21-R-3693. 

I  may  say,  when  I  speak  of  individual  cases,  I  mean  that  there  was 
an  indi^ddual  petition  filed,  but  I  don't  mean  that  the  petition  was 
filed  only  against  one  company.  In  some  cases  there  were  a  series  of 
companies,  but  only  one  pettiion, 

Mr.  McCanist.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  al  of  these  petitions 
be  received  as  a  reference  exhibit. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  tlie  files  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  McCann.  May  we  haA-e  a  recess  for  5  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  ordered. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr,  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  save  time  by  calling  some 
of  the  make-up  artists  whom  we  promised  to  hear  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  can  get  some  of  that  testimony  and  perhaps  use  part  of  tomorrow 
with  the  producers'  committee. 

I  will  ask  the  first  witness  to  please  come  forward. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  Avhich  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AETHUE  DUPUIS,  MAKE-UP  ARTIST, 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  state  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Arthur  Dupuis,  5322  Lemon  Grove  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood 38. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Gladstone  0178. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Make-up  artist. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  profession? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  41/2  years. 

Mr.  McCann.  By  whom  were  you  employed  when  you  first  started? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  first  started  with  Sol  Lesser  Productions,  an  inde- 
pendent. I  worked  there  a  short  while  and  then  went  to  Republic 
studios. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  background  or  qualifications  for  this 
work  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  have  been  an  actor  since  after  the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  an  actor  for  20  or  more 
years  before  you  did  this;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Dupuis.  No,  sir.  I  did  some  of  this  prior  to  this  last  time  that 
I  started  doing  make-up. 

In  1920  I  started  in  motion  pictures  and  at  that  time  there  wasn't 
any  such  thing  as  a  make-up  department.  We  had  to  apply  our  own 
make-ups.  We  would  help  others  in  applying  their  own  make-up. 
In  fact,  when  we  went  out  to  get  a  job,  if  we  had  any  idea  of  what 
the  job  was,  we  tried  to  make-up  to  look  like  the  character  we  were 
to  portray.  As  a  result,  we  got  a  fairly  good  background  of  the  art 
of  make-up. 

In  1922  Mr.  George  Westmore  was  supervising  the  make-up  of  a 
picture  called  The  Sea  Hawk.  I  was  doing  a  part  in  the  picture  and 
also  helped  Mr.  Westmore  in  making  up  the  people  in  that  picture. 
A  year  after  that  I  went  to  MGM.  There  they  had  just  started  the 
make-up  department,  and  I  helped  Mr.  Cecil  Holland  in  two  or  three 
productions. 

Thereafter,  I  went  to  acting  and  I  stayed  with  acting  until  1943. 
In  the  spring  of  '43,  inroads  having  been  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
make-up  artists'  profession,  they  sent  out  an  S  O  S 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Just  a  minute.  AVlien  you  sa}?  inroads  had  been 
made  upon  the  ranks  in  1943,  do  you  mean  that  the  war  had  called  cer- 
tain of  these  people  to  other  work? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes.  Manj-^  members  had  been  called  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  Do  you  know  when  the  make-up  group  was  taken  into 
a  union,  when  that  union  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  I  know  that  lATSE  Local  "706  came  into  being 
in  1937.  They  had  an  organization  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  an 
association.  I  am  not  conversant  on  all  the  facts  of  that,  because  I 
was  not  a  part  of  that  organization. 

But  I  do  know  that  in  1937  there  was  a  strike,  at  which  time  the 
lATSE  Local  706  was  formed,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  former 
association,  and  some  replacements,  were  taken  in. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Tell  us  how  vou  came  to  go  into  the  make-up  artist's 
work  in  1943. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  as  I  previously  stated,  due  to  the  inroads  made 
in  their  ranks  by  calls  of  the  armed  services,  they  needed  help  to  fulfill 
their  contract,  and  they  called  upon  the  actors  who  were,  by  their  pro- 
fession, really  able  to  apply  make-up. 

A  group  of  us — I  don't  recall  just  how  many  there  were,  at  the 
present  time — were  called  in,  first  at  Paramount  studio,  and  given  an 
•examination  in  the  laying  of  hair. 

We  later  went  to  Warner  Bros,  and  were  given  another  examination. 
Then,  a  few  days  later,  we  went  back  to  Paramount  again  for  another 
•examination. 

Out  of  this  group  they  selected,  I  believe,  14.  The  very  next  day 
most  of  us  were  given  a  call  to  go  to  work.  That  was,  which  I  pre- 
viously stated,  when  I  went  to  Sol  Lesser  Productions. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Now,  then  on  what  basis  did  you  go  to  work?  Did 
you  go  to  work  as  a  member  of  the  union,  lATSE  union  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaxn.  How  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  We  were  supposedly  permit  men.  However,  as  time 
developed,  we  were  told  by  members  of  the  board  not  to  advertise  the 
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fact  tliat  we  were  permit  men.    We  received  the  same  pay  as  journey- 
men, we  did  the  same  work  as  journeymen. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  permit  men,  what  did  you  have  to  pay  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Duruis.  At  first,  for  the  first  month  or  so,  we  paid  nothing. 
Then  a  group  was  selected  and  issued  war-emergency  permits,  at 
which  time  we  paid  the  same  amount  that  journeymen  members  were 
paying. 

The  first  year  and  a  half,  I  believe,  we  paid  $9  a  quarter.  At  a  later 
date  they  were  raised  to  $12.50  a  quarter.  I  personally  paid  those 
dues  for  almost  3  years. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Air.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings  to  say  Mr,  Freeman  is  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he  is  tied  up  with  a  meeting  at  this 
time  and  feels  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  called  out  of  the  meeting  at 
this  particular  moment,  to  come  up  here. 

I  want  to  instruct  Mr.  Benjamin  to  advise  Mr.  Freeman  we  don't 
want  to  break  in  on  his  meeting,  but  we  would  like  for  him  to  be 
here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  I  am  sure  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  wanted  the  board,  the  full  board,  Mr.  Kahane, 
including  yourself,  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  That  Avas  not  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Price,  and  he  didn't  send  for  you. 

Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Mannix  is  on  his  way  down. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  know  Mr.  Mannix  is  on  his  way  down.  I  much 
prefer  that  we  should  have  the  five  members  of  the  board  at  one  time 
tomorrow  morning,  to  talk  with  them,  rather  than  have  them 
separately. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  prefer  to  have  them  all  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  While  I  think  this  is  a  little  unfair  to  you,  Mr. 
Kahane 

Mr.  Kahane.  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  disavow  any  responsibility.  I  am  going  to  excuse 
you,  if  you  want  to  go,  and  the  other  men.  We  will  have  you  all  here 
exactly  at  9,  if  you  will  do  that,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr,  Price.  I  will. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  them  to  this  trouble.  We 
understood  they  were  going  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Now,  then,  will  you  proceed,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis,  These  war  emergency  cards  were  issued  to  us,  we  were 
told,  to  replace  those  members  wlio  were  in  the  armed  services,  and 
they  were  gradually  picked  up  as  the  members  supposedly  came  back. 

I  paid  those  due  luitil  May  of  1946,  at  which  time  they  replaced  it 
with  a  monthly  permit  card.  I  regret,  I  have  everything  ready,  but  I 
didn't  expect  to  go  on  today.  But  I  have  a  photostatic  copy  of  my 
war  emei-gency  permits,  and  I  have  my  last  permit  card,  which  was 
issued  to  me  in  July  1947. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  Avill  use  those  tomorrow,  sir.  I  know  we  have 
taken  you  by  surprise,  but  we  didn't  want  to  waste  time  because  we  are 
finishing  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  Duruis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  McCann.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  to  come  back  and  finish 
your  testimony. 
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I  want  to  know  what  your  wages  were  as  a  member  of  this  union, 
what  your  earnings  were  per  week. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  When  I  first  started  out,  our  salary  was  $139.15  per 
week.  In  1945,  I  believe,  we  received  an  increase  in  pay,  which  was 
retroactive  to  '44,  to  $146.     Then  again 

Mr.  McCann.  You  say  $175? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  No,  $146,  and  then  another  increase  to  $156.  There 
has  been  another  increase  since  that  time,  but  I  have  not  worked. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  shortly  after  starting  in  make-up  I  was 
called  by  my  local  and  informed  that  MGM  had  selected  me  as  1  of  10 
men  to  attend  a  class,  and  that  we  would  receive  half  salary,  paid  by 
MGM  studio,  until  such  time  as  we  had  graduated,  at  which  time  we 
Avoulcl  remain  there  on  full  salary. 

Desiring  to  learn  a  little  more  about  make-up,  I  was  very  happy  to 
accept.  We  went  over  there  and  we  started  our  classes.  There  was 
also,  in  addition  to  that,  any  day  that  we  did  any  work  for  productions 
or  went  out  and  worked  on  a  picture,  we  were  paid  full  journeyman's 
salary. 

From  the  time  I  went  there  the  least  I  ever  worked  was  2  days  a 
week,  so  I  didn't  work  for  the  half  salary.  We  did  complete  that 
course  at  the  end  of  6  weeks,  at  which  time  Mr.  Jack  Dawn,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  department  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studio,  placed 
me  as  second  man  or  second  in  charge  of  a  $3,000,000  production.  That 
was  a  picture  called  Kismet, 

We  were  108  days  in  production  on  that  picture,  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  that  picture  I  worked  in  various  phases  of  the  work,  tests, 
general  make-up,  all  types  of  it,  until  the  spring  of  1944,  at  which 
time  they  put  me  in  charge  of  an  Abbott  and  Costello  picture. 

Wliile  I  wasn't  officially  the  key  man,  I  had  complete  charge  of  the 
make-up,  did  all  the  make-ups  o*i  both  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Costello. 
That  lasted  10  weeks,  approximately. 

I  then  went  to  Republic  the  day  after  I  finished — I  would  like  to 
add  here  that  in  the  make-up  department,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  very 
small  group  of  people,  excepting  for  very  few  individuals,  all  make- 
up artists  go  from  studio  to  studio,  wherever  they  are  most  needed 
at  the  time.  You  might  be  working  on  a  production  here  today,  and 
the  next  day  you  are  out  at  another  studio.  That  is  what  happened 
io  me.  On  the  7th  day  of  June  '44,  I  completed  this  assignment  at 
MGM,  and  on  the  8th  of  .June  I  went  to  Republic.  From  June  of 
'44  until,  I  believe  it  was,  September  of  '45,  I  did  18  pictures  for 
Republic  studios  as  key  man, 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  a  key  man  ? 

Mr,  Dupuis.  That  is  a  man  who  has  full  charge  of  the  mako-up. 
In  most  of  these  productions  I  was  not  only  the  key  man,  but  the  sole 
make-up  man  on  it,  because  they  were  low  budget  pictui-es  and  they 
could  not  afford  a  secondary  man,  so  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
picture  had  to  do  all  of  the  work. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  group  of  pictures  I  then  went  back  to 
M-G-M  after  a  week,  and  at  first  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  large 
production,  Van  Johnson  in  No  Leave  No  Love.  We  were  6  weeks  in 
production.  Again,  as  I  say,  I  had  full  charge,  and  many  times  I  had 
as  high  as  15  make-up  artists,  journeymen,  as  well  as  permit  men, 
working  under  me. 
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At  the  completion  of  6  weeks,  it  was  during  the  trouble  of  1945,  and 
it  looked  like  the  studio  would  practically  have  to  close  down,  they 
laid  off  a  great  many  members  in  the  make-up  department  as  well  as 
all  other  departments.  Mr.  Dunne,  the  head  of  the  department,  came 
to  me  and  informed  me  that  he  would  have  to  take  me  off  the  produc- 
tion, that  one  of  his  regular  boys  was  available  and  he  would  take 
charge. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  there  was  much  confusion  in  the  company 
because  they  were  quite  happy  with  my  work,  the  way  I  was  doing, 
Mr,  Van  Johnson,  Mr.  Ked  Arnold,  Guy  Lombardo  and  his  band  was 
there,  so  they  were  rather  unhappy  in  having  me  go.  There  was  much 
confusion  and  much  argument,  but  I  had  to  leave  that  night  anyway. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Republic  Studios  and  did  two  more  pic- 
lures  from  that  time.  After  completing  those  pictures,  I  went  to 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  and  did  a  picture  there  as  second  man.  The 
Late  George  Apley.  After  the  completion  of  that  assignment  I  went 
back  to  Republic  again  and  did  another  picture  called  Wyoming.  We 
completed  that  production  the  20th  of  December  1946. 

I  received  a  call  on  the  29th  of  July  1947, 1  day,  was  called  back  the 
next  day  but  the  union  called  me  that  night  and  informed  me  that  I 
was  bumped  off  because  a  journeyman  was  available. 

Now,  that  covers  my  experience  fairly  well  as  a  make-up  artist  from 
1943  to  the  present  date.  As  I  mentioned,  I  worked  1  day  since 
December  20, 1946. 

There  is  a  group  of  42  men  who  have  all  done  similar  work.  We 
have  tried  with  every  resource  that  we  know  to  try  to  become  a  member 
of  the  union  so  that  we  could  carry  on  in  our  chosen  profession,  so  far 
to  no  avail. 

Mr.  McCmstn.  I  Avant  to  ask  you  if  during  that  time  the  union  has 
ever  offered  you  membership  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  In  October  of  1946  they  notified  us  that  all  men  under 
45  years  of  age  would  be  eligible  for  an  examination.  They  have  laws 
in  their  bylaws  that  no  one  over  45  is  permitted  into  membership. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  what  does  a  person  do  after  45  ?  Do  they  quit 
work  in  this  world  and  retire  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  that  is  not  the  case  in  local  706,  because  they  have 
members  there  who  are  as  old  as  80,  but  if  you  are  over  45,  you  are  not 
eligible  to  membership ;  28  of  us  were  fortunately  under  that  45-year 
mark  and  took  this  examination. 

I  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  examining  board  6  weeks  prior  to 
the  examination  not  to  get  too  excited,  because  they  were  only  going 
to  select  five  or  seven  anyway.  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  earlier, 
where  a  member  got  up  on  the  floor  and  made  a  motion  or  suggestion 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  every  one  of  these  make-up  artists,  these 
permit  men;  yet  the  same  man  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  examin- 
ing board. 

So  I  was  called.  The  examination  was  in  three  phases,  on  a  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  night,  very  simple  make-ups  that  we 
were  able  to  perform,  but  after  the  second  phase  of  the  examination  I 
was  called  by  the  boy  in  the  office  of  706  and  informed  that  I  had 
failed.  Naturally  I  was  rather  taken  aback,  because  I  could  not  at  first 
see  how  I  could  have  failed  on  work  that  I  was  doing;  I  was  on  pro- 
duction at  the  time,  and  the  examination  was  the  same  work  that  I  was 
doing. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  How  technical  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Very  simple ;  the  first  one  was  an  age  make-up ;  first 
night  was  an  age  make-up  and  then  a  beard. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  ever  try  examining  the  examiner  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  that  question  was  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
local.  The  second  reason  that  I  was  surprised  was,  how  could  I  fail 
something  before  I  had  completed  it? 

But,  nevertheless,  21  of  us  were  so  called  the  day  after  the  second 
phase  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  McCann".  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-eight  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Twenty-one  of  twenty-eight. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  all  of  them  had  been  doing  this  work  for  nearly  4 
years  and  getting  journeymen's  wages? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Definitely ;  definitely. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  the  people  who  came  back  had  been  probably 
fighting  in  the  Navy  or  the  Army  or  the  Marine  Corps,  or  what  had 
they  been  doing  ? 

Mr,  Dupuis.  Well,  of  course,  you  know  all  of  those  that  had  gone 
into  the  service  were  all  journeymen  members  prior  to  going  in  service, 
you  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Anyway,  of  the  seven  who  remained  for  the  final  phase 
of  the  examination,  five  were  selected,  which  was  the  figure  that  was 
originall}^  given  to  me  6  weeks  prior  to  the  examination. 

Mr.  McCann.  Six  weeks  before  that  they  had  told  you  that  five  were 
going  to  pass? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  They  said  five  or  seven,  so  they  had  both  figures,  after 
the  second  night  they  had  the  seven,  and  after  the  third  night  they 
had  the  five. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  So  the  man  that  I  was  working  for  at  the  time  said, 
"This  is  the  same  work  you  are  doing.     Wliat  is  wrong  with  you?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  still  hire  me  to 
continue  doing  this  work,  since  I  can't  be  a  make-up  artist,  according 
to  this  examining  committee,  I  apparently  don  t  know  anything 
about  it." 

He  said,  "Well,  you  know  enough  to  satisfy  me."  And  I  continued 
then  doing  The  Late  George  Apley. 

Mr.  McCann.  Continued  until  you  finished  it? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  continued  doing  that  until  I  finished  that  picture, 
and  then  was  assigned  to  another  picture  at  the  Republic  Studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  is  the  head  of  this  union,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  frankly,  at  the  present  time  I  don't  know,  but 
I  know  that  Mr.  Webb  Overlander  was  president,  Mr.  Ernest  Parks 
was  vice  president,  and  then  Mr.  William  Knight  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board,  Mr.  George  Hayes  is  the  business  manager.  There 
has  been  a  change  of  officers,  so  frankly  I  don't  know  since  I  have 
not  been  active  for  the  past  8  months. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  how  many  members  were  there  in  the  union? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  There  were  approximately  160  make-up  artists. 

Mr.  McCann.  One  hundred  and  sixty  make-up  artists.  I  would 
like  to  know  this,  if  you  can  answer  the  question,  have  they  taken  in 
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any  members  in  that  union  since  your  group  was  let  out  who  have  not 
had  tlie  experience  or  the  training  that  your  group  has  had? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  will  say  that  everyone  they  have  taken  in  has  not 
had  the  experience  that  we  have  had.  If  I  may  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  spring  of  1946.  They  used  the  apprentice  system  in  the 
make-up  artists  local.  In  March  of  1940  the  executive  board  decided 
that  they  would  examine  their  then  apprentices. 

Ml'.  McCanx.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Seven.  There  were  two  or  three  of  them  who  had  had 
3  years'  experience,  too.  My  knowledge  of  their  bylaws,  they  first 
had  to  have  4  years  before  they  could  graduate  as  make-up  artists, 
and  then  they  dropped  down  to  3  years,  and  in  this  March  examination 
one  man  had  9  months'  service,  another  one  had  a  year  and  3  months. 
The\  may  not  do  any  make-up,  according  to  their  own  bylaws,  ex- 
cepting under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  journeyman.  They  ma}^  not 
work  on  a  set.  They  examined  these  seven  apprentices  and  passed  all 
seven  into  full  membership. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  at  the  same  time  that  they  let  your 
group  go? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  No,  that  was  in  March  of  1946,  the  date  I  was  exam- 
ined was  in  October  of  1946.  And  I  would  like  to  add  here,  of 
the  five  members  that  they  passed,  three  of  them  that  I  know  had 
less  experience  than  two-thirds  of  the  other  group  who  took  the 
examination. 

Now,  there  is  a  phase  that  I  have  to  pass  over  here,  but  in  March 
of  1947  they  notified  all  of  us  that  they  had  waived  the  age  limit 
and  everyone  was  eligible  to  take  an  examination.  Having  taken 
one  of  their  examinations,  I  didn't  choose  to  take  another  one.  I 
was  made  a  fool  of  once,  and  I  didn't  want  to  have  it  happen  again. 
That  examination  of  12  men,  only  12  decided  to  take  the  examina- 
tion. They  passed  all  12  of  these  men  into  membership.  One  of 
these  men  was  one  who  had  failed  in  the  October  examination,  who 
had  worked  up  to  the  October  examination  165  days  in  all  as  a 
make-up  artist,  from  the  October  examination  to  the  March  examina- 
tion had  worked  5  days,  yet  he  passed  this  examination  and  was 
accepted  into  junior  membership. 

Mr.  McCann.  Would  you  please  explain  to  me  how  this  union 
works;  they  have  various  stages  of  membership  in  this  union?  You 
said  junior  membership. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  That  was  what  our  October  examination — this  is  the 
first  time  that  they  have  ever  examined  permit  men  for  membership. 
Always  in  the  jjast  it  has  been  for  apprentices,  but  may  I  say  here 
that  from  1937.  the  inception  of  local  706  until  March  1916,  they 
huve  taken  in  all  16  members  or  a  little  over  1  a  year,  and  here  now 
they  were  confronted  with  a  large  group.  They  could  not  possibly 
take  these  men  into  senior  membership,  so  that  which  was  offered  to 
us  was  a  junior  membership. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  as  junior  members  what  rights  would  you 
have  in  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Oh,  I  believe  we  were  told  that  we  would  have  voting 
rights,  but  all  senior  members  must  work  before  we  are  available 
for  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Even  if  someone  wanted  you? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  That  doesn't  matter. 
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Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  if  after  you  had  made  many  pictures 
as  a  make-up  artist  at  Republic,  Eepublic  shoukl  say,  "We  want  you 
to  take  over  our  work  here  for  such  and  such  a  picture,"  you  could 
not  do  it  if  there  was  a  senior  person  in  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  DuPUis.  Well,  our  status  basically  remained  the  same  as  permit 
men,  the  same  situation  except 

Mr.  Keakns.  Let's  establish  it  this  way:  Can  a  director  have  the 
make-up  man  he  wants? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  No;  he  cannot. 

Mr,  McCaxn.  There  is  something  wrong  with  your  business. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  He  can  have  you  if  you  are  a  senior  member,  but  not 
a  junior  member. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  man  in  this  country  has  or 
should  have  the  right  to  work.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  keep  him  from 
working.  On  the  other  hand,  every  employer  has  or  should  have 
the  right  to  select  the  people  w^hom  he  wants  to  do  a  job.  Now,  one  is 
just  as  fundamental  as  the  other.  I  believe  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem  here — and  we  haven't  heard  all  of  the  evidence,  and  I  don't 
want  to  jump  the  gun,  for  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  union 
people — we  are  faced  with  a  problem  here  that  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  full  committee.  It  is  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  this 
great  big  strike  that  has  been  going  on,  but  it  is  a  big  thing  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  are  out  of  work.  It  is  a  big  thing  to  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  work  and  can't  work.  It  is  his  livelihood,  aiul  there  is  some- 
thi}\g  wrong  \v  this  counti'y  when  a  man  can't  be  selected  to 'do  a  job 
that  he  is  qualified  to  do,  and  there  is  something  wrong  in  this  country 
when  people  can  be  bumped  off  of  a  job  whenever  a  union  official  wants 
to  bump  them  off  and  when  he  can  put  in  a  member  of  his  family  to 
take  the  place  of  qualified  men,  indulge  in  favoritism  and  work  out 
animosities  and  enmity.  You  are  a  union  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
you  know  more  about  those  things  than  I  do.  I  am  just  giving  you 
my  reaction  to  this. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  I  want  to  get  straight,  if  I  am  a  producer  and 
I  put  a  director  on  a  picture,  and  I  get  down  and  catch  some  of  the 
things  there,  well,  it  is  going  pretty  good,  and  I  like  it,  but  I  don't 
like  the  make-up.     "Who  have  you  got  on  make-up  ?" 

"I  got  So-and-so." 

"You  have  to  change  your  make-up  man." 

"That  is  the  best  I  can  do.     That  is  all  I  can  do." 

"Is  So-and-so  on  there  or  So-and-so  on  it?" 

"No ;  they  are  not  assigned  on  this." 

Then  if  I  wanted  to  save  my  picture  and  have  a  good  picture  out 
of  it,  I  could  not  ask  the  director  to  go  out  and  get  men  I  knew  were 
qualified  to  do  a  super  job  of  make-up  on  the  characters  that  they 
were  to  portray  ?     That  is  the  rule  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Not  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  if  he  is  a  journeyman,  then  I  have  to  take  him 
if  he  is  assigned  there,  whether  he  is  any  good  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  you  don't  have  to  take  the  man  if  he  isn't  any 
good.     You  have  the  choice  of  another  journeyman  if  he  is  available. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes ;  but  here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at :  You  said 
you  were  a  journeyman 

Mr.  Dupuis.  No ;  I  am  a  permit  man. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  I  know,  but  you  are  qualified  to  be  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  Dtjpuis.  When  we  received  the  call  up  there  we  were  told  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  we  were  permit  men.  They  sold  us  as 
journeymen. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  worked  at  Republic  more  than  other  studio,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejsarns.  And  you  did  a  real  job  there  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Well,  frankly,  on  22  pictures  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  them 

Mr.  Kearns.  Who  is  a  good  director  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Unfortunately  at  Republic  they  don't  have  too  many 
of  the  big  directors. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  big  director  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Frank  Bisake,  J.  Cain,  Selander,  he  does  a  great  many 
westerns. 

Mr.  Kearns.  It  takes  a  lot  of  make-up,  the  westerns  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  did  four  westerns.   We  had  12  episodes  in  4  weeks. 

Mr.  Kearns.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  you  were  qualified  as  a 
good  make-up  man. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woods,  who  is  head  of  the 
Republic  Studios.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  camera  man  that  I  did  14 
pictures  with  who  states  that  he  has  never  had  anyone  that  would 
work  with  him  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  then,  tell  me  why  didn't  you  pass  your 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Because  I  was  not  selected  to  pass  the  examination. 
That  is  the  only  reason  that  I  have.  If  I  can  carry  on  doing  the  work 
that  I  have  been  doing  over  these  years  and  go  in  and  do  the  same 
work  without  an  examination  and  I  fail  to  pass  it,  all  I  can  say  is  I 
was  not  selected  to  pass. 

Mr.  KJEARNS.  Mr.  Counsel,  is  there  any  member  of  this  examining 
board  here  today  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  We  probably  will  have  some  of  them  here  in  the 
morning.    We  have  sent  out  for  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  the  men  from  the  union  that  gave  the  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  they  will  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  change 
of  plan 

Mrs.  Locher.  I  just  reached  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  will 
be  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Kearns.  For  the  record  here  I  would  like  to  redepict  this 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  them  make  up  an 
old-age  make-up  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  see  this  man  and  decide  whether  or 
not  he  can  do  work  in  the  studios.  Let  them  give  him  an  examina- 
tion here  in  front  of  the  whole  court  and  I  will  find  out  if  he  is  any 
good.  If  he  is  not,  then  he  hasn't  any  right  to  that  particular  job. 
If  he  can  qualify,  I  would  like  to  see  him  do  the  job.  Then  I  would 
also  like  to  see  it  may  be  turned  around.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  pick  out  your  examiners. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  who  is  on  the 
examining  board.     Does  anyone  know?     I  am  informed  that  the 
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examining  board  when  they  gave  the  examination  October  26  was 
Webb  Overlander,  president  of  706,  and  Fred  Phillips  and  Bill  Phil- 
lips, his  brother,  and  Howard  Smith  and  George  Lane.  I  believe  that 
is  only  four. 

Mr.  Duptns,  Mr.  Stanley  Campbell  was  chairman  of  the  examining 
board. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  check  these  names,  now,  with 
the  list  we  have. 

Mr.  Ejearns.  Mr.  Luddy,  did  you  have  something  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  want  to  ask  your  honor  to  reserve  any  conclusion  that 
you  might  come  to  until  you  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  for  6 
weeks  the  State  courts  of  the  State  of  California  heard  in  great  detail, 
I  assume,  this  witness  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  43  people  to  whom 
he  refers. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes.  I  asked  the  man  not  to  mention  anything  about 
the  courts,  because  I  am  not  interested  in  the  court  cases  here.  I  am 
merely  weighing  the  situation  of  the  unions  here-. 

Mr.  Luddy.  Aren't  you  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  factual  matter 
he  presents  was  placed  before  a  judge,  and  a  judge  decided  that  the 
statements  made  by  them  with  respect  to  their  qualifications  were  not 
true,  and  made  a  specific  finding  that  they  were  not  qualified  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Counsel,  do  you  want  to 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  delighted  to  receive  that 
record  in  evidence  when  we  have  heard  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  will  be  received.  We  have  had  so  many  complaints 
from  Hollywood  that  we  can't  hear  all  of  them. 

There  have  been  relatively  100  individuals  that  have  come  to  us 
with  complaints  they  wanted  this  committee  to  hear.  We  are  pri- 
marily here  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  strike  that  occurred  in  1945 
and  another  strike  that  occurred  in  1946.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  was  advised  in  Washington  of  the  fact  that  43  men 
had  come  to  me,  when  we  were  here  before,  and  stated  their  case.  And 
he  made  the  investigation  broad  enough  to  consider  their  problems 
and  other  labor  problems  in  the  studios. 

Now,  the  only  group  we  agreed  to  hear  were  these  men  who  repre- 
sent about  43  make-up  men.  In  other  words,  it  wasn't  just  an  indi- 
vidual complaint  that  is  involved.  It  involves  a  considerable  number 
of  people. 

Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  thing  that  has  been  very  con- 
fusing to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  congressional  investigations, 
is  that  we  are  not  interested  in  just  listening  to  all  of  the  complaints 
that  can  be  made,  for  it  is  our  primary  task  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
the  strikes  and  other  labor  problems  in  Hollywood.  There  could  be 
10,000  pages  of  record  made  with  respect  to  the  suffering  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  we  can't  listen  to.  There  could  be  thousands  of  pages  of 
record  made  here  with  respect  to  material  which  would  simply  clutter 
up  the  congressional  hearing  and  keep  us  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path,  which  is  to  find  out  what  caused  it  and  what  may  be  done  to 
cure  it. 

Now,  the  men  have  lost  a  lawsuit,  Mr.  Luddy  tells  us.  I  don't  know 
why  they  lost  it.  He  says  it  is  because  the  court  found  they  were  not 
qualified.    The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  that  is  why  in  the  world 
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were  they  permitted  to  practice  a  trade  for  3  years  if  they  weren't 
qualified  to  do  it?  We  are  not  interested  in  whether  these  men  won 
a  lawsuit  or  lost  a  lawsuit.  We  are  interested  in  whether  the  union 
is  being  operated  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees who  are  out  of  their  jobs. 

Now,  that  is  the  picture,  as  I  see  it,  which  we  are  trying  to  consider 
here.  And  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  in  evidence  the  record  that  Mr. 
Luddy  has  to  offer  on  behalf  of  this  labor  union.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  the  union  officials  say  if  they  want  to  say  on  the  witness  stand 
that  these  men  are  misrepresenting  any  fact  they  present  here.  But  I 
don't  believe  that  a  man  would  be  wise  to  say  under  oath  that  he 
worked  for  150  days  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  making  pictures  if  it 
were  not  true. 

I  don't  believe  that  he  would  be  very  smart  if  he  said  he  made  so 
many  pictures  for  Kepublic,  if  it  weren't  true.  I  can't  conceive  of  a 
man  earning  a  living  at  a  certain  job  for  31/2  years  and  suddenly  being 
found  unqualified  fof  that  kind  of  job.  If  I  had  built  brick  houses 
for  31/4  years,  I  would  hate  to  have  someone  say  I  couldn't  lay  a  brick. 

There  is  the  picture,  as  I  see  it  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  questions  that  have  been  submitted. 

Were  you  permitted  by  the  local  to  seek  your  own  job  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  We  were  told  in  the  meeting  at  the  local_  by  a  member 
of  706  that  if  we  went  to  any  studio  and  solicited  any  jobs,  our  card 
w^ould  be  picked  up  and  we  wouldn't  be  permitted  to  work  through 
local  706. 

Mr.  McCann.  Then  all  the  positions  which  you  secured  between 
1943  to  1946  were  assigned  to  you  by  the  local  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  By  local  706,  every  call  came  through  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dupuis. 

Mr.  Dumont,  please. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Dumont.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  DUMONT,  MAKE-UP  ARTIST, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Dumont.  Jack  Dumont.  1825  North  Kingsley  Drive,  Los 
Angeles  27.     Granite  4343  is  the  phone  number. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Dumont.  I  have  been  a  make-up  artist  for  the  last  4I/2  to  5  years, 
approximately.  I  started  in  the  motion  picture  industry  when  I  was 
9  years  old,  that  is  35  years  ago,  at  the  S.  &  A.  Film  Co.  I  worked  in 
those  days  with  Bronco  Billy,  Ruth  Stonewall,  Richard  C.  Travellers, 
Beverly  Bain e.  I  did  considerable  stage  work  and  came  out  here  in 
the  silent  days,  around  in  1920's,  and  worked  on  the  stages  of  Ben  Hur, 
Lady  Windemere's  Fan,  and  the  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  and  con- 
tinued in  picture  work,  in  fact,  most  of  my  life. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  union  did  you  belong  to  in  those  days? 

Mr.  Dumont.  The  Screen  Actors  Guild.  That  is  the  only  union  I 
belonged  to.     Before  that  I  was  never  associated  with  any  unions  in 
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my  life.  I  always  went  out  and,  being  very  capable,  fortunately,  in 
securino;  a  job  without  ever  joining  a  union.  I  worked  in  coal  mines, 
wheat  fields,  dug  streets,  was  promotional  sales  manager  for  the 
Hassell  Trunk  Co.  for  14  years  in  Chicago.  The  only  time  I  was 
surrounded  by  unions  or  heard  of  unions  is  when  I  came  out  here. 
The  Screen  Actors  Guild  was  formed,  I  believe,  about  10  years  ago.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  I  became  a  member,  as  I  had  to,  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  No.  My  card  has  been  dissolved  automatically,  be- 
cause it  became  two  factions.  There  is  an  SEG  now,  and  I  had  an  SAG 
card  which  dissolves  the  extras,  and  the  extra  players  went  in  another 
organization  called  the  SEG,  which  is  the  Screen  Extras  Guild,  so  I 
am  completely  dissolved  of  any  association. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  when  did  you  start  into  make-up  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  can  give  you  a  general  idea  of  it  pretty  accurately. 
As  I  understand,  in  1937  the  make-up  men  went  out  on  a  strike.  They 
had  been  working  out  of  the  painters  local  and  I  understand  that  the 
lATSE  chartered  them. 

There  were  about  110  men,  who  were  doing  extra  work  and  acting 
work  and  probably  other  work  around  the  studio.  These  110  men  were 
taken  into  the  membership  at  $10  apiece,  with  no  examination.  Wliile 
the  strike  was  on,  25  replacements  walked  in  and  took  their  jobs.  So 
the  strike  lasted  9  weeks.  When  it  was  time  to  make  agreements,  they 
took  in  the  25  replacements,  as  well,  at  $10  a  head,  and  no  examination. 
That  is  pretty  much  the  biography  from  the  start  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  did  you  fellows  get  mixed  up  with  the  painters' 
union  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  did  get  mixed  up? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  This  is  the  knowledge  that  is  pretty  commonly  ac- 
cepted, as  to  the  inception  of  706,  back  in  '37 :  These  42  permit  men,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman  through  vote,  weren't  associated,  that  I 
know,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCann.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  DuMONT.  In  1942,  about  July,  was  the  first  knowledge  that 
spread  around  in  the  industry  that  706  had  put  out  a  call  for  actors,  due 
to  the  fact  the  actors  are  competent  with  make-up,  like  a  wing  is  to  a 
bird.  An  actor  who  has  been  putting  on  make-up  for  years,  he  un- 
doubtedly would  be  the  best  to  fulfill  the  job  of  a  make-up  man. 

Naturally,  the  union  sent  out  its  call  for  actors  to  be  make-up  men. 
Starting  in  July  1943  they  picked  up  four  or  five  actors,  of  which  now 
those  boys  are  members  of  our  group,  and  they  charged  them  $1  a  day 
for  the  privilege  of  going  to  work. 

In  the  fall  of  1942  the  union  sent  out  an  urgent  call  for  help,  because 
of  their  roster  being  depleted,  and  the  calls  became  greater  and  greater 
from  the  employer,  when  their  contracts  called  for  filling  jobs  with 
efficient  craftsmen,  and  they  were  on  a  spot. 

So  they  aggregated  an  amount  of  about  35  men,  just  about  35  or  36 
men,  of  which  I  was  one,  and  they  gave  us  a  training  course  over  a 
period  of  2  months.  These  training  courses  consisted  of  one  night  a 
week  at  various  studios,  and  when  it  came  to  the  conclusion  of  thes*» 
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classes  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Bill  Knight,  who  is  one  of  the  officials 
of  this  union  and  on  the  executive  board,  that  we  were  now  going  to 
take  an  examination  and  be  graded  upon  our  qualifications. 

Out  of  these  35  men  there  was  approximately  21  men  that  evidently 
passed,  because  we  were  sent  out  in  the  field  to  go  to  work  at  the 
various  studios. 

After  working  about  a  week  at  the  different  studios,  the  union  called 
us  up  to  a  meeting,  and  this  is  something  of  importance  that  I  know, 
just  due  to  oversight,  Mr.  Dupuis  omitted.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing,  I  believe. 

After  we  had  worked  a  week  or  two  and  had  been  trained,  we  were 
called  up  to  the  office  and  the  business  manager,  Mr.  George  Hays,  said, 
"Fellows,  you  have  got  to  sign  this  form."  It  was  sort  of  an  affidavit, 
with  a  lot  of  stipulations  on  it. 

He  said,  "You  have  got  to  sign  this  form  before  you  can  go  out  and 
work  again  and  before  I  can  give  you  this  card." 

So  we  all  signed  the  paper.  I  don't  remember  that  I  read  a  word  of 
it,  because  I  have  since — I  have  since  been  informed  of  the  substance 
of  it.  But  at  the  time,  I  didn't  even  read  it.  I  didn't  see  the  necessity 
of  reading  a  form,  after  1  had  worked  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  been 
trained  and  passed  by  the  union's  examination  and  by  the  officials  of 
the  union  who  were  the  judges,  to  read  a  form  because  if  I  had  read  it 
and  disapproved  of  it,  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference,  because  I 
couldn't  have  gone  to  work  if  I  hadn't  signed  the  paper,  anyway. 

We  all  signed  the  paper  and  we  all  got  cards  called  war  emergency 
cards,  with  spaces  to  put  the  stamp  on  each  little  spot.  That  is  the  same 
stamp  they  give  their  own  journeymen.  We  paid  the  dues  quarterly, 
the  same  as  the  journeymen  in  the  union,  and  we  got  the  same  stamp 
each  time. 

Mr.  Kearns.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT,  $9  for  several  years,  and  then  boosted  it  to  $12. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  $9  a  quarter  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes ;  Mr.  Ern  Westmore,  as  we  call  him,  and  who  is 
commonly  known  among  his  own  members  as  an  alien — he  has  flaunted 
his  alien  registration  card,  from  his  purse,  to  me  personally,  and  he 
has  been  here  25  years  in  this  country  and  hasn't  applied  for  American 
citizenship.  He  is  the  king  on  the  throne  there.  They  all  fear  him. 
He  hasn't  missed  a  meeting  where  he  doesn't  put  out  his  advocates  and 
his  orders.    They  are  pretty  well  followed. 

The  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  him  was  at  a  meeting  a  few  weeks  after — ■ 
pursuant  to  signing  the  affidavit.  We  went  back  out  in  the  field  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  we  were  called  up  to  a  meeting.  Mr.  Ern  West- 
more  came  before  us — I  am  trying  to  just  think  almost  verbatim  what 
he  had  told  us — Mr.  Joe  Bonner,  he  was  a  journeyman  member  of  the 
union,  and  Mr.  Westmore  were  present.  This  was  at  the  first  meeting 
called  for  the  permit  men. 

Mr.  Joe  Bonner  got  up  before  us  and  he  said,  "You  fellows  coming 
into  the  business  now,  you  are  working  too  good.  You  are  giving  too 
much  attention  to  the  stars  and  the  principal  people  in  the  cast,"  He 
said,  "We  have  never  done  that."  He  said,  "You  are  going  to  spoil 
them  and  the  camera  men  and  the  other  fellows,  it  is  going  to  make  us 
look  bad." 
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Mr.  Westmore  made  liim  sit  down,  and  he  said,  "Fellows,  you  keep 
up  the  good  work.  This  motion-picture  business  is  progressing.  The 
motion-picture  business  is  growing,  and  so  will  technicolor.  We  are 
going  to  take  in  a  lot  of  men  and  we  need  them  and  the  industry  needs 
them." 

That  was  about  all  that  meeting.     IVe  went  back  to  work. 

During  this  time  the  calls  became  greater  and  greater  from  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  kept  on  training  more  men.  And  during  this 
time  they  were  losing  men  into  the  service.  I  understand  one  or  two 
went  overseas,  but  most  of  them  went  over  at  Hal  Roach ;  Hal  Roach 
studio  here,  is  where  most  of  them  were.  There  were  34  altogether 
that  went  into  the  service  out  of  this  local.  They  aggregated  an 
amount  of  80  men  to  work — they  didn't  just  replace  these  34  service- 
men. They  had  80  men  working  steadily,  and  the  calls  continued  to 
get  greater  and  greater.  They  had  to  double  up  their  men  and  had  to 
borrow  men  from  one  studio  to  another,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  calls 
to  the  employer. 

In  1944  we  were  called  up  to  another  meeting.  It  was  regarding 
ballot  12.  Mr.  Bill  Knight  called  upon  us  for  contributions.  I  would 
say  they  were  assessments,  but  because  pertaining  to  us,  they  were 
called  contributions,  because  at  the  same  time  they  were  levying 
assessments  on  their  members  at  a  small  amount  of  a  few  dollars  a 
head,  whereas  our  men  paid  up  to  $50,  and  we  have  checks  and  re- 
ceipts to  show  of  contributions  we  gave  to  fight  ballot  12,  which  was 
for  open  shop  out  here.  They  gave  us  a  pep  talk  to  vote  against  this 
ballot  12.  The  union  was  going  to  use  the  money  for  that  purpose. 
I  don't  know  how  much  was  received  from  the  permit  make-up  artists 
that  night.  Everybody  donated.  We  were  notified  by  Bill  Knight — 
Mr.  Dupuis  testified  to  this — if  we  were  ever  heard  of  going  to  any 
studio  lot  trying  to  get  a  job,  that  our  cards  would  be  picked  up  and 
we  would  be  thrown  out. 

At  that  time  this  particular  local  didn't  have  contracts  even  with 
a  great  many  of  the  independent  studios,  but  we  were  told  not  to  go  to 
any  lot.  The  following  meeting,  one  of  the  last  meetings  I  attended, 
was  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling  on  these  permit  men, 
about  65  or  70  of  them  at  the  meeting,  that  night,  to  contribute  money 
to  pay  expenses  to  New  York  and  back  for  three  officials  of  that  union, 
to  go  to  a  convention.  They  called  upon  us  to  pay  for  it,  which  we 
did. 

To  generalize  it  now,  and  get  off  these  little  details,  I  would  say  for 
these  42  men,  after  careful  study,  that  they  have  handled  from  550  to 
600  pictures  in  the  motion-picture  industry  for  from  4  to  5  years. 
In  that  length  of  time  there  has  not  been  in  existence,  I  am  positive 
there  is  not  in  existence,  verbally  or  written,  complaints  about  these 
42  permit  make-up  artists,  in  that  length  of  time. 

Every  producer  that  ever  had  a  permit  make-up  artist  work  for  him 
on  a  picture  can  come  in  here  and  testify  on  this  stand  he  has  demanded 
and  requested  over  and  over  again  the  services  of  that  same  make-up 
artist  who  did  a  superb  and  meritorious  job  for  them.  The  heads  of 
the  departments  that  hire  permit  members  in  this  local  706  have  de- 
manded and  requested  these  permit  make-up  artists  in  preference  to 
their  own  members  for  4  and  5  years,  to  the  extent  they  have  a  "must 
work"  system  in  this  local.     I  forgot  to  mention  that. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Before  you  start  on  your  "must  work"  system,  have 
you  worked  on  any  stars? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes.  I  didn't  want  to  speak  about  that.  I  wanted 
to  speak  about  the  men.  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  into  detail  about  the 
pictures  I  have  done  or  the  stars  I  have  worked  on.  I  have  done  about 
18  or  20  pictures,  running  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  and  $8,000,000 
budgets,  the  biggest  pictures  in  Hollywood,  in  5  years.  I  have  been  in 
complete  charge  of  10  or  12  journeymen,  working  for  me ;  always  1  or 
2  journeymen  working  for  me,  under  me,  taking  my  orders. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  in  the  world  did  they  manage  that,  giving  you 
a  job  directing  journeymen,  when  we  just  heard  from  your  associate 
here  that  they  would  come  along  and  say,  "You  are  out  of  this  job. 
We  have  a  journeyman  who  is  free,  who  can  take  over,"  how  would 
they  let  you  give  orders  to  12  or  15  men? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  The  heads  of  the  department  knew  that  these  permit 
men  were  capable  and  efficient,  that  they  weren't  indolent  and  unde- 
sirable like  most  of  the  journeymen  in  that  706  local.  They  knew 
they  could  depend  upon  us.  They  knew  we  were  on  the  job.  They 
knew  we  were  in  demand  and  requested.  They  knew  they  weren't 
being  "feather-bedded"  when  they  got  a  permit  make-up  artist.  They 
knew,  when  the  head  of  a  department  or  assistant  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, ^^hich  is  really  a  foreman  or  assistant  foreman,  called  in  to  the 
local,  they  had  this  "must  work"  system  there.  There  are  always  25 
or  30  undesirable  and  incompetent  and  unqualified  and  undesirable 
journeymen  on  that  list.  Those  fellows  worked  regardless;  they 
went  out  first. 

When  the  head  of  the  department  or  assistant  head  of  the  depart- 
ment wanted  a  permit  artist,  he  had  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  unde- 
sirable, incompetent  men  that  he  Imew  he  would  put  in  a  department 
and  let  them  sleep  there,  not  open  their  case ;  to  get  a  permit  make-up 
artist  they  had  to  do  that. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Fox  studio  one  day  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  head  called  Mr.  Wally  Westmore  and  asked  for  my 
release,  to  come  over  and  do  a  retake  on  a  star,  Lenore  Aubert,  who 
I  took  personal  charge  of  in  the  picture,  I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing 
Her  Now.  I  did  Martha  Stuart  and  Lenore  Aubert  and  Mark  Stevens 
at  times,  and  practically  everybody  in  the  picture,  except  June  Haver. 
Mark  Stevens  was  taken  care  of  by  the  first  man,  Ernie  Parks.  I 
was  called  over  to  do  the  retakes  on  this  lady,  Lrenore  Aubert.  The 
assistant  department  head  told  me,  around  6 :  30  in  the  morning 
when  I  got  there,  he  said,  "You  know.  Jack,  I  had  to  take  three  of  the 
regular  men  to  get  you  here  this  morning?" 

I  don't  know  whether  that  answers  your  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  you  at  this  time. 
We  will  let  some  of  these  questions  go  until  tomorrow,  Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Regarding  a  question  I  didn't  go  into  detail  on,  and 
it  won't  take  a  minute,  the  list  of  stars  I  have  worked  on,  Mr.  McCann. 
I  didn't  want  to  enumerate  them.  They  start  with  most  of  them — 
most  of  them  are  all  the  top-flight  stars,  Mickey  Rooney,  Herbert 
Marshall,  Janie  Powell,  Jose  Iturbi,  Cugat,  Lenore  Aubert,  Martha 
Stuart,  Glen  Langdon,  Frank  Morgan.  It  is  hard  to  remember,  but 
I  have  a  list  of  about  35  or  40  top-flight  stars  in  the  business  that  I 
have  worked  on. 
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When  a  permit  make-up  artist  or  a  journeyman  is  assigned  to  a 
keyman  job  on  a  picture,  that  is  the  highest  assignment  attainable 
by  the  journeyman  or  the  permit  make-up  artist,  next  to  being  a 
department  head. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Price,  do  you  have  the  record  of  the  minutes 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  This  duplicates  what  you  had  this  morning. 
This  is  complete.  Withdraw  the  ones  you  had  this  morning;  these 
are  in  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  how  much  more  of  this 
we  will  have  to  read  into  the  record,  but  I  will  take  time  to  examine  it 
tonight. 

Mr.  Kj:arns.  We  won't  withdraw  anything.     We  will  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Copies  of  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  Mr.  Dumont  wants  to  say  another  word. 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Am  I  allowed.  Congressman  Kearns,  to  just  express 
my  opinion  on  a  certain  point  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Relative  to  this  investigation? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes.  Well,  it  is  in  regard  to  Mr.  Michael  Luddy, 
whom  I  saw  protest  here 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Luddy  isn't  here.  Can't  he  hold  it  until  Mr.  Luddy 
gets  back  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Luddy 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  will  wait  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  say  here,  I  would  like  to  have  whatever 
groups  assign  these  permit  men  over  their  own  jurisdiction,  whatever 
union  handles  that.     Is  that  the  lATSE  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  The  International  Alliance  is  not  involved  in  this  matter. 
This  is  purely  a  matter  of  local  706.  Mr.  Luddy  represents  this 
union. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Luddy,  I  want  to  get  the  procedure  of  how  this 
is  handled,  where  the  permit  man  is  assigned  over  your  own  journey- 
man, and  why  they  picked  a  permit  man  instead  of  taking  the  estab- 
lished journeyman  to  be  the  head  make-up  man. 

Mr.  Luddy.  You  are  assuming  that  as  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  not  assuming  anything.     I  want  an  explanation. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  testimony  under  oath  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  it  settled  in  my  mind  now.  Why  did  they 
bring  these  permit  men  in  and  set  them  up  and  put  them  over  the 
journeymen  of  your  union? 

Mr.  Luddy,  As  I  understand,  you  have  arranged  for  the  officers  of 
this  particular  local  to  be  here  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luddy.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  give  you  an  explanation 
and  answer  any  question  you  may  ask. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :  05  p.  m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  matter 
was  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  1947.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  3,    1947 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9  a.  m.  in  room  324,  United  States  Post 
Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Freeman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  Y.  FRANK  FEEEMAN— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Freeman,  you  have  been  sworn? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Price  has  presented  a  statement 
for  inclusion  in  the  record  with  respect  to  the  minutes  read  yesterday. 
I  have  declined  to  read  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  minutes 
because  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  bargaining  committee  itself  with 
respect  to  these  matters.  Later  on  if  he  wants  to  take  the  stand  to 
supplement  any  statement  they  may  make,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Price.  I  want  to  show  my  protest  in  the  record  against  ques- 
tioning about  minutes  that  are  inaccurate  and  are  shown  to  be  in- 
accurate, 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  will  rule  in  favor  of  counsel.  You  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  stand,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Freeman,  you  have  already  been  sworn  in  this 
case,  I  believe,  and  have  previously  testified. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  McCann.  Mr,  Freeman,  were  you  present  at  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  Inc.,  and  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  Conference  of 
Studio  Unions  and  so  forth  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  on  Friday, 
August  16,  1946? 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  think  I  was.  I  can't  remember  the  date  at  this 
time,  but  I  was  there  at  several  meetings.  Does  it  show  I  was  present 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  not  sure,  sir.  I  have  to  go  over  this  list  of 
about  a  hundred  names  here.  I  don't  see  your  name  here,  sir,  so  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  affirm  anything  on  that. 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  were  quite  a  few  meetings.  I  can't  recall  I 
was  present  at  every  single  one. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  on  September  3,  1946, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Kahane  read  a  letter  of  Mr.  William  Green's  to  Eric 
Johnston,  together  with  an  interpretation  of  a  directive? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  was  present  at  such  time  as  the  letter  was  read,  Mr. 
McCann.    I  don't  remember  about  dates. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.    I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  let's  get  the  date  and  then  affirm  it,  if  it 
shows  on  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  I  will  try  to  refer  only  to  those  dates  that  the 
minutes  show  you  were  present,  sir.  Do  you  recall  that  on  that  occa- 
sion a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh  was  read  on  the  same  matter? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  so,  yes.  I  think  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  a  meeting  with  the  attorneys 
was  arranged  "to  find  out  our  legal  status  if  we  should  discharge  people 
that  refused  to  work  under  the  new  interpretation"  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Was  that  on  September  3  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  September  3. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  attorneys  to 
discuss  that  matter.    I  still  can't  recall  dates. 

Mr.  McCann.  This  does  not  say  that  it  was  held  that  date:  "A 
meeting  with  attorneys  is  to  be  arranged  to  find  out  our  legal  status." 
Do  you  recall  that  plans  were  made  for  such  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that  there  was  a  decision  made  by  your 
group  at  that  time  to  wire  Eric  Johnston :  "Still  can't  understand  the 
directive  or  its  interpretation."    Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  it  right  now,  but  it  is  possible  we  did. 
I  don't  say  we  didn't.    I  mean  I  just  don't  remember  the  telegram. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  your  recollection  from  these 
notes  here  about  what  is  indicated  to  have  taken  place — that  a  wire 
was  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Johnston  that  you  could  not  understand  the 
directive  or  its  interpretation  and  a  request  to  find  out  what  you  should 
do  about  it.    Do  you  remember  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was  such  a  discussion.  I  don't  recall 
whether  the  wire  was  ever  sent  oil  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  going  to  read  this  in  as  it  is  here  and  see  if  you 
can  corroborate  it. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Also  wire  Eric  Johnston  still  can't  understand  the  directive  or  its  interpre- 
tation— is  this  a  directive  to  compel  us  to  abide,  or  vphat  shall  we  do? 

Do  you  remember  that  that  was  taken  up  there? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  could  clearly  understand  that  mention  in  that  as 
to  what  shall  we  do,  but 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wondered  if  that  refreshed  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  I  remember  we  discussed  sending  Mr.  John- 
ston a  telegram  asking  him  for  any  clarification  he  could  give  on  the 
directive,  but  whether  a  wire  was  ever  sent  or  not  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  do  recall  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  at 
that  time,  as  noted,  that  "both  carpenters  and  Walsh  have  given  us 
opposite  instructions." 

Mr.  Freeman.  Those  were  the  facts ;  yes. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Now,  there  was  a  meeting  held  on  September  11  at 
which  you  are  indicated  as  one  of  those  present,  and  Mr,  Boren,  also 
from  Paramount,  was  present;  Mr.  Kahane,  Mr.  Goldberg,  Mr.  Man- 
nix,  Mr.  Work  were  there  from  industry,  and  I  just  want  to  see  if  your 
recollection  sustains  what  are  in  these  notes : 

Kahane  and  Mannix  told  of  efforts  made  by  Johnston  to  get  Green  to  straighten 
out  or  postpone  our  troubles. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  that ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Wanted  Green  to  call  a  meeting  of  Green,  Hutcheson,  Johnston,  and  Walsh. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

Walsh  agreed  to  attend  but  Hutcheson  would  not. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes ;  I  remember  that  that  was  the  information  given 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

Green  agreed  it  was  a  most  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Well,  that  is  a  report  that  you  said  was  given 

Mr.  McCann.  By  Kahane  and  Mannix  to  the  group. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  discussion  on  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  those  matters  were  discussed? 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  at  3 :  15  that  afternoon — and 
I  don't  mean  that  you  remember  the  exact  time ;  that  is  not  the  idea  of 
this  examination — but  do  you  remember  that  the  carpenters  came  in 
then  and — 

Cambiano  stated  he  had  copies  of  the  directive's  interpretation  and  letter  from 
Green  stating  copies  had  been  sent  to  Johnston  for  the  industry's  information, 
and  that  he  was  here  to  ask  that  it  be  put  into  effect  on  the  first  shift  Thursday 
morning — 

Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  The  first  shift  next  morning,  if  it  were  Thursday; 
yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that — 

Skelton  stated  he  understands  construction  to  include  laying  out  of  sets,  laying 
flooring,  cutting  flooring,  plumbing  up  sets,  etc.  Assembling,  he  thinks,  is  tne 
same  as  prior  to  March  12,  1945 — done  by  laborers  and  lA  setting  to  a  line. 

Do  you  remember  Skelton  talking  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  Skelton  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that — 

Kahane  inquired  what  will  carpenters  do  if  we  do  not  follow  the  interpretation? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  Mr.  Kahane  asked  that  question.     I 
recall  Mr.  Cambiano  making  a  statement  as  to  what  they  would  do. 
Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Cambiano  saying — 

If  you  do  not  follow  it,  sets  will  be  declared  hot  and  we  won't  work  on  them? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  right. 
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Mr,  McCann.  You  remember  that? 
Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that  Cambiano  made  the  statement 
that — 

The  sets  were  hot  only  after  tomorrow,  that  sets  currently  built  would  be  finished 
by  carpenters? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  Cambiano  said  that  sets  then  in  the 
process  of  being  worked  on  by  the  carpenters  would  be  finished,  but 
any  set  started  from  that  time  the  next  morning  on  would  be  declared 
hot. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  remember  that  the  union  then  went  out 
and  you  held  a  further  conference  there  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that — 

Mr.  Kahane  repeated  that  we  had  a  choice  of  the  two  ways  to  go — that  undoubt- 
edly we  still  intended  going  the  way  we  had  discussed. 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  don't  recall  that  statement;  no.  I  recall  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  meeting  that  we  only  had  two  choices  to  make. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  a  discussion  of  two  choices? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  Mr.  Kahane  or  somebody  else  making 
the  statement.  I  would  not  be  sure.  You  know  in  these  meetings, 
everybody  else  talks  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Freeman,  but  that  is  not  my 
question  here.  I  am  not  trying  to  catch  you.  I  am  just  trying  to 
establish  the  accuracy  of  the  record  here  that  is  in  question,  because 
some  say  they  are  not  minutes,  and  I  wanted  to  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  facts  on  that  record  whether  you  call  them  minutes  or  bio- 
graphical sketches,  or  what  you  call  them. 

Now,  do  you  recall,  and  if  you  don't  I  don't  want  you  to  say — 

Kahane  said  we  would  continue  to  assign  work  tomorrow  as  we  did  today  and 
let  chips  fall  as  they  may. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  that  statement ;  no. 
Mr.  MoCann  (reading)  : 

It  was  agreed  we  should  give  the  carpenters  a  written  reply  and  advise  the 
actors  and  directors  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  recall  we  agreed  to  give  the  carpenters  an  imme- 
diate reply.  They  had  demanded  of  us  they  be  given  one  before  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  asking  the  lawyers  what  your  rights 
were  as  to  firing  men  for  refusing  to  perform  work  assigned,  and  what 
should  be  done  or  said  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  FiiEEMAN.  I  think  we  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  do  you  remember  that  the  following  was  de- 
cided on : 

If  any  men  refuse  to  perform  services,  lay  them  off  and  pay  for  hours  worked 
only. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Put  on  card  "Laid  off  for  refusal  to  perform  work  assigned." 

Mr.  Freeman,  I  think  that  is  correct ;  yes. 
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Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Each  studio  not  represented  was  notified  of  above  by  telephone. 

I  know  you  wouldn't  know  that.  Do  you  recall  at  that  time  Kahane 
outlined  the  situation  and  events  leading  up  to  it,  and  that  Somerset 
stated — 

Flanagan  is  Green's  personal  representative  on  the  west  coast  and  the  CLC  may 
have  to  go  along  with  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  didn't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  rephrase  it.     Strike  that. 

Do  you  remember  at  4  p.  m.  the  artists  group  joined  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  came  in.  I  don't  remember  the  hour  or  the 
time.     You  mean  the  artists  group,  you  refer  to  the  screen  actors'? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  referring  to  what  is  here.  Screen  actors,  I  as- 
sume. It  is  called  "artists  group"  there.  Do  you  recall  at  that  time 
Mr.  Somerset  was  there  and  he  stated — 

Flanagan  is  Green's  personal  representative  on  the  west  coast  and  the  CLO 
may  have  to  go  along  with  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  that ;  no. 

]Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  a  statement  was  made  there  by 
Mr.  Kahane — 

Montgomery  is  going  to  try  to  get  Walsh  to  wait  until  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  convention  in  October. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  that.     I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that  Mr,  Kahane  was  called  to  the 
phone  that  afternoon  and  on  returning  said : 

Brewer  says  instructions  to  man  the  companies  means — furnish  painters,  car- 
penters, etc. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  afternoon? 
Mr.  McCann.  Yes, 

Mr.  Freeman.  You  say  returning  from  a  telephone 

Mr.  McCann.  Kahane  answered  a  phone  call  and  on  returning 
stated — 

Brewer  says  instructions  to  man  the  companies  means — furnish  painters,  car- 
penters, etc. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  don't  recall  that,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mannix  saying  that  afternoon 
he  was  in  favor  of  closing  ? 

Mr.  Freeman,  Mr,  Mannix  said  it  in  several  places,  I  said  the 
same  thing, 

Mr,  McCann,  We  can  say  that  Mannix  and  Freeman  said  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  Freeman,  You  could  say  I  said  to  close,  not  then,  but  many 
other  times.     I  mean,  not  only  then ;  I  said  it  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Kearns.  As  this  thing  has  developed,  do  you  think  that  would 
have  been  the  best  judgment? 

Mr.  Freeman.  To  have  closed  the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  sir,     I  mean  in  view  of  what  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  situation, 
as  a  man,  it  would  have  been.  I  can't  answer  what  would  have  been 
best.     As  I  said 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Speaking  for- 


Mr.  Freeman.  I  can't  answer,  because  since  then  the  industry  has 
operated.  They  have  made  pictures.  They  have  delivered  pictures. 
They  have  made  money  on  those  pictures.  So  the  stockholders  have 
at  least  made  money,  too,  by  carrying  on  the  operations.  I  can't  deny 
that.  I  have  got  to  admit  the  answer  is,  it  has  been  better,  as  it  turned 
out,  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  conflict  that  has  existed  and  all  the  things  that  have  taken 
place,  that  is  a  question — I  mean,  it  is  so  easy  for  a  man  who  doesn't 
have  all  the  investment  at  stake,  to  say  what  he  would  or  wouldn't  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  is  pretty  hard  when  you  answer  as  a  trustee,  as 
I  said,  for  45,000  stockholders  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Kearns.  At  the  time,  that  was  your  opinion,  as  an  adminis- 
trator ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  said  in  my  previous  testimony,  and  I  repeat,  the 
conflict  between  men  and  the  fight  and  viciousness  that  goes  on  in 
these  strikes,  the  attempt  to  destroy  each  other,  American  citizens 
living  in  a  country,  supposed  to  be  free,  to  me  is  not  woith  the  fight, 
to  carry  on,  to  see  those  men  fight  and  destroy  each  other.  I  mean 
that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  well  stated. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  goes  on  in  this  industry  and  has  been  going  on 
for  years;  since  I  have  been  out  here,  particularly  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  I  don't  like  it.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  don't  like  it.  You 
will  never  get  me  to  agree  the  thing  is  right  as  it  is  under  the  system 
under  which  it  operates. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  you,  Mr.  Free- 
man, wdth  respect  to  that.  There  was  a  board  meeting  on  September 
12,  and  you  are  shown  as  present,  representing  Paramount.  I  will 
read  from  the  notes  here  which  were  kept  and  ask  you  if  you  remember 
each  section  as  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Freeman.  What  date  is  that.     September  12  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  September  12.  Report  as  of  10:  30  a.  m.,  indicating 
that  M-G-M  had  dismissed  12  carpenters.  Fox  2,  and  Columbia  2. 

At  the  meeting  RKO  reported  20  and  Columbia  and  Fox  each  2  additional. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  the  numbers.     I  remember  the 
meeting  at  which  the  report  came  in. 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Kahane  reported  the  recent  conversations  with  the  presidents  and  Eric 
Johnston  which  contained  the  following  recommendations :  "Lay  off  carpenters 
if  they  refuse  to  perform  the  services  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Do  not  be  in 
any  hurry— take  as  much  time  as  you  can  before  crossing  jurisdictional  lines. 
Work  with  the  lA  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
and  so  forth." 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  just  the  words  that  you  have  used, 
but  in  substance  I  remember  a  discussion  along  those  lines.  I  don't 
remember  the  words. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Kahane  reporting  to  you 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  his  making  a  report  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that  Mr.  Kahane  stated  there  were  two 
courses  to  pursue  ? 
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(1)  As  the  sets  become  hot  and  as  men  are  laid  off  do  not  cross  jurisdictional 
lines,  do  nothing  to  cause  a  picliet  line  to  be  established;  shoot  until  sets  are 
exhausted  and  then  close  down;  or  (2)  attempt  to  keep  open  as  we  did  on 
Max-ch  12,  1945 — call  on  lA  to  do  the  struck  work  and  do  the  best  we  can.  This 
would  bring  on  picket  lines  and  the  accompanying  strife. 

Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Kahane  made  that  report  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  that ;  no.  I  remember  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  remember  that  Mr.  Kahane  made  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that  this  was  true — I  mean  as  a  result 
of  your  discussion — 

It  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  executives  and  Johnston  to  try  the 
second  course. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  don't  recall  that. 
Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

If  we  we  try  this  course  and  call  upon  lA  and  they  should  fail  to  be  able  to 
keep  us  open,  then  the  lA  may  attempt  to  get  the  federation  to  settle  the  matter 
or  adjudicate  the  matter  with  the  carpenters. 

Do  you  remember  that  being  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  don't,  Mr.  McCann.  It  may  have  been.  I  don't 
denv  it  was  discussed.  You  are  asking  if  I  recall  those  words.  We 
had  a  meeting  that  morning  and  discussed  the  whole  situation.  There 
were  many  things  talked  about. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  realize  I  know  no  man 
sitting  there  taking  notes  of  all  the  discussions  is  putting  quotes  down 
on  each  of  these  things.  He  is  giving  the  substance  of  the  discussions. 
I  want  to  ask  if  you  remember  in  substance  Mr.  Kahane  said  there 
were  two  courses  ?    You  have  stated  there  were  two  courses  discussed. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  I  don't  remember  Mr.  Kahane's  statement. 
We  discussed  those  things ;  we  all  did. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
executives  and  Mr.  Johnston  to  try  the  second  course  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  say  I  don't  remember  that  decision. 

Mr.  McCann.   Do  you  recall 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  that  being  a  thing  that  was  brought 
up  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  it  was  brought  up  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  say  I  don't  remember  it ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  do  you  recall  that  there  was  a  communication 
from  the  presidents  on  the  matter,  indicating  their  views  with  respect 
to  what  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was  some  discussion.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  by  someone  that  had  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr.  Johnston  or  some  of  the  presidents,  that  they  expressed  views. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  talked  to  Mr.  Balaban,  president  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  about  the  situation.  At  the  time  I  may  have 
expressed  what  his  views  were.    I  am  sure  I  did  if  I  had  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  what  his  views  were  with  respect  to 
the  two  courses  of  action  to  be  followed  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  His  views  were  for  the  decision  to  be  entirely  up  to 
me.  to  make  it  here  at  the  studio. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  that  time  was  it  decided  to  call  in  Brewer  to  tell 
him  of  the  situation  and  find  out  from  him  if  the  lA  "is  to  furnish 
men  to  fill  places  vacated  to  keep  its  studios  open"  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was  a  decision  we  would  have  a  discus- 
sion with  him,  a  meeting  with  him,  as  the  vice  president  of  the  inter- 
national— lATSE  International. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  correct  the  record,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lATSE  in  this  area.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Brewer  is 
a  vice  president. 

Was  it  decided  at  that  time  that  the  producers'  labor  office  should 
act  as  a  central  clearing  house  to  receive  daily  reports  from  the  studios 
of  the  number  of  men  laid  off  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  remember  that.  Do  you  recall  Mr. 
Freeman  said : 

In  following  out  the  plan  to  call  upon  lA  for  men  to  fill  places  that  he  under- 
stands no  commitment  is  being  made  to  Walsh  now. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  recall  having  made  that  statement  on  several  occa- 
sions.    I  don't  remember  making  it  that  particular  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  you  were  given  assurances  that  no 
commitments  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes.  I  remember  that  assurance  was  given  at  some 
time;  whether  it  was  that  particular  time  or  not.  If  I  made  the 
statement  at  that  time,  then  that  is  when  it  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  at  that  time  Al  Wright  submitted 
the  following,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  each  studio  repre- 
sentative with  instructions  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or  two 
persons  in  the  studio : 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO    DEPARTMENT    HEADS 

It  is  dated  September  12,  1946. 

1.  Any  employee  who  refuses  to  perform  the  work  properly  assigned  to  him 
in  accordance  with  his  regular  classification  of  work  should  be  requested  to  leave 
the  premises? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

2.  In  the  event  that  such  employee  asks  whether  he  is  being  discharged,  he- 
should  be  told  "No." 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

3.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  asks  whether  or  not  he  is  being 
laid  off,  he  should  be  told  that  he  is  not  being  laid  off  but  that  he  is  not  wanted 
on  the  premises  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  perform  his  customary  duties? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  correct,  yes ;  or  words  to  that  eflPect. 
Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

4.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  further  asks  what  is  his  status  he 
should  be  told  that  he  is  requested  to  leave  because  of  his  refusal  to  perform 
services  requested? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  as  I  remember  it. 
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Mr.  McCann  (continiiing  reading)  : 

He  should  be  paid  off  to  time  of  leaving? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  as  I  remember  it,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  as  you  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr,  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  decided  then — 

If  any  such  employee  asks  to  return  to  his  former  job  he  is  to  be  welcomed 
back? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Read  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  it  was  then  decided  that — 

If  any  such  employee  asks  to  return  to  his  former  job  he  is  to  be  welcomed 
back? 

Mr.  Freeman.  To  do  his  work  and  carry  out  the  work  under  the 
directive  that  was  issued.  We  expected  him  to  perform  his  work  in 
accordance  with  the  directive.  Under  that  condition  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  back. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  that — 

each  studio  would  assign  work  to  carpenters  by  Monday  to  create  an  incident? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  recall  very  clearly,  Mr.  McCann,  we  discussed  the 
problem  again  of  carrying  on  this  operation  at  the  studios.  The  deci- 
sion was  we  would  try  to  operate.  We  had  been  notified  by  Mr.  Cam- 
biano  that  his  men  would  not  work  on  sets  erected  by  lATSE.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  business  now  to  know 
that  we  can't  operate  on  an  assembly  line.  We  have  to  plan  ahead. 
We  have  to  get  sets  ready.  We  have  to  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  make  a  picture  or  not.  We  have  commitments  to  high-priced  stars, 
high-priced  directors,  high-priced  writers,  running  into  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  No  man  can  operate  a  studio  not  knowing 
whether  on  Monday  morning  his  plant  will  open  or  not.  He  has  got 
to  know. 

We  made  a  decision  we  would  bring  it  to  an  issue,  whether  by  in- 
cidents or  not.  We  had  to  know  whether  the  carpenters  were  going 
to  do  that  work.  With  the  instructions  or  demands  Mr.  Cambiano 
had  given  us  we  had  to  know.  We  created  the  incidents,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create  them,  to  know  whether  we  could  make  the  pictures  the 
]iext  week  or  the  day  following  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr._FREEMAN.  Perfectly. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  I  think  that  you  have  said  the  same  thing  at  a 
previous  appearance  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes ;  I  assure  you  we  could  not  live  under  the  clouds 
hanging  over  us,  and  we  had  to  make  our  decision,  and  having  an 
order  as  to  what  was  going  to  take  place  we  had  to  know  whether  that 
order  was  going  to  be  carried  out  by  the  men.  We  thought  it  was. 
We  had  to  know  whether  we  could  have  a  set  the  next  week  for  our 
pictures  to  be  made  or  not.  We  couldn't  go  on  not  knowing  and  not 
understanding.  Commitments  were  running  against  us,  to  people,  to 
stars,  and  others. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  a  formula  basis.  It  is  not  an  assembly  line  thing. 
You  don't  turn  this  out  on  an  assembly  line.  You  have  got  to  have 
the  individuals  there  to  make  the  pictures. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  that,  sir.  Do  you  recall  that  that  after- 
noon Mr.  Wright  submitted  this  program,  that  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr. 
Cooper  joined  the  meeting  and  that  Mr.  Kahane  "explained  the  situa- 
tion which  the  producers  found  themselves  in,  reading  the  letters  re- 
cently received  from  the  carpenters  and  the  producers'  reply  to  the 
carpenters,  signed  by  Mr.  Casey,"  and  that  Kahane  outlined  the  two 
courses  that  the  producers  could  follow,  "and  stated  our  decision 
depends  on  what  your  (Brewer's)  position  is  as  to  furnishing  us  with 
men." 

Mr.  Freeman.  As  I  remember  that  meeting,  again  the  producers  or 
some  of  the  producers  stated  that  they  were  tired  of  this  fight.  It  cost 
them  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  And  they  were 
not  going  to  again  make  any  attempt  to  have  the  men  work  if  they 
didn't  want  to  work.  It  was  purely  up  to  the  men  themselves,  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  the  studios  to  close,  with  the  subsequent  throwing 
out  of  employment  of  20,000  or  25,000  people,  or  whether  they  wanted 
them  to  operate.  If  they  wanted  the  studios  to  operate  they  had  to 
make  the  decision.  And  they  had  to  agree  to  furnish  the  men  to  carry 
on  the  operation ;  and  it  was  up  to  them.  That  discussion,  I  remember 
taking  place  there.    The  words  used  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  particular  words  used. 
We  are  interested  in  whether  this  matter  was  taken  up  and  put 

Mr.  Freeman.  Eight  into  their  lap,  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to 
carry  on  the  operations  or  whether  they  wanted  the  studios  to  close  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  the  problem  was  put  to  them,  to  Mr. 
Brewer,  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  you  express  it,  that  the  com- 
pany's decision  there  that  day  depended  on  his  attitude  with  respect 
to  furnishing  men  or  not. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  say  it  was  his  attitude  with  respect  to  furnish- 
ing men. 

Mr.  McCann.  His  position  then. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Whether  the  position  of  the  lATSE  members — they 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  work  or  not,  whether  they  wanted  to  carry  on 
and  keep  the  studios  operating, 

Mr.  McCann.  You  recall  Mr.  Brewer  said  that  they  would  do  every- 
thing to  keep  the  studios  open,  they  would  supply  the  necessary  help  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  that  he  didn't  know  how 
some  of  the  unions  would  respond  to  this  request,  but  they  would  "use 
the  full  power  of  the  lATSE  to  force  them  to"  work  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  the  use  of  the  words  that  you  have 
there,  but  that  the  lATSE  would  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
get  the  men  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  you  recall  the  discussion  which  took  place  with 
respect  to  unemployment  compensation,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  was  a  discussion,  Mr.  McCann,  about  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  on  September  IG. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  just  going  to  read  this  section  and  let  you  tell  me 
generally  whether  this  is  what  took  place  or  not. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Is  this  another  meeting  from  the  one 

Mr.  McCann.  September  16.  And  you  are  shown  as  being  present, 
sir. 
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Unemployment  compensation — Cragin  of  the  Loeb  office  wanted  instructions  for 
the  comptrollers  as  to  what  position  the  producers  wanted  to  take  on  statement 
to  be  made  to  the  State  unemployment  fund.  It  was  agreed  to  say  "The  employee 
left  his  work  on  account  of  a  trade  dispute"  and  to  ask  the  department  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  unemployment  compensation. 

Do  you  recall  that  ? 

Mr,  Freeman.  I  think  so ;  yes.     I  remember  that  discussion. 

Mr.  McCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

Mannix  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  in  the  record  the  fact  that  some  men 
who  left  under  these  circumstances  were  reengaged  when  there  was  work  they 
would  do. 

,,  Do  you  remember  that  ? 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  that  remark  in  question ;  no. 
Mr.  MoCann  (continuing  reading)  : 

Boren  stated  the  painters  who  were  sent  from  the  lot  for  refusing  to  perform 
work  assigned  are  now  ready  to  do  any  work — so  they  were  rehired.  This  was 
approved  as  well  as  hiring  back  anyone  in  order  to  have  as  much  work  completed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

You  probably  remember  that  there  was  some  such  discussion. 
Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  September  17  you  were  also  shown  to  have  been 
present  at  that  hearing.     Kahane  is  reported  to  have — 

advised  that  Brewer  and  Cooper  had  met  with  the  actors  and  directors  repre- 
sentatives and  that  Brewer  and  Cooper  would  come  in  the  meeting  shortly  to 
tell  us  what  transpired. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  so.     Yes;  I  remember  that. 
Mr.  McCann.  Then  Mr.  Brewer  showed  up  at  12 :  20  p.  m.     Do  you 
remember  that — 

they  stated  they  had  had  a  meeting  with  Montgomery,  Cagney,  Reagan,  Ames, 
Somerset,  Dales,  and  McGowan. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  they  stated  they  had  had  a  meeting  with 
the  actors  representatives.     I  don't  remember  the  names  mentioned. 
Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  he  reported  then  that — 

Montgomery  wanted  everything  shut  down  including  theaters. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  that.  I  believe  there  was  some 
report  to  the  effect  they  wanted  it.  I  don't  remember  that  Mont- 
gomery said  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  No ;  that  he  reported  that  Montgomery  said  that. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was  some  report  that  Montgomery  had 
said  "Shut  down  the  whole  industry."  I  don't  remember  Montgomery 
making  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  Brewer  said  that  he  thought — 

Montgomery  is  influenced  by  his  pet  scheme  of  forcing  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  adjusting  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Brewer  wanted 
to  correct  an  error  that  apparently  had  seeped  into  the  minds  of  the 
majors  and  that  he  said  with  respect  to  set  erectors  he  wanted  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  opinion  that  independents  not  being  forced  to  use 
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erectors,  and  that  he  said  that  they  are  being  forced  to  use  erectors. 
Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  I  remember  Mr.  Brewer  stating  that  set 
erectors  were  working  on  independent  sets,  yes.  I  don't  remember  the 
"forced  to  use  them,"  I  don't  remember  those  words,  but  I  remember 
the  discussion  that  set  erectors  were  working  on  independent  sets. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  you  were  told  at  that  time  that 
Beck  of  the  teamsters  would  send  in  help  if  needed  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  Beck  of  the  teamsters  would  send  in  help? 

Mr.  McCann.  If  it  was  needed.     You  don't  remember  that? 

INIr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  the  use  of  Beck's  name.  I  remem- 
ber the  report  was  that  the  teamsters  would  carry  on  the  operation — 
help  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  studios,  that  they  would  not  walk 
out. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  Brewer  expressed  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  lie  felt  his  organization  was  in  much  stronger  position 
to  keep  the  studios  open  than  in  March  1945? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  he  said  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann,  And  that  he  said — 

Walsh's  power  recently  conferred  gives  him  added  strength. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  Walsli's 

Mr.  McCann.  That  Walsh's  power  recently  conferred  upon  him 
gives  him  added  strength,  do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Explain  that  the  union  had  done  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  the  union  had  recently  given  Walsh  additional 
powers.  If  you  remember.  Mr.  Freeman.  I  wonder  if  you  recall 
Mr.  Brewer  stating  that. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not.  I  don't  remember  what  additional  powers 
he  was  given. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Brewer  said 
to  your  group  that  he  wanted  to  put  lA  men  on  sets  so  carpenters  and 
painters  would  quit? 

Mr.  Freeman.  This  is  on  what  date?     The  16th? 

Mr.  McCann.  This  is  on  September  17. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Stated  what  ? 

Mr.  McCann  (reading)  : 

Brewer  said  to  put  lA  men  on  sets  so  carpenters  and  painters  will  quit. 

Mr.  Freeman.  This  is  on  the  operation  of  new  sets,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  trying  to  read  this  to  you  so  that  you  can  tell 
me  if  it  is  correct,  and  I  want  to  give  you  this  now  to  refresh  your 
recollection. 

Brewer  said  to  put  lA  men  on  sets  so  carpenters  and  painters  will  quit,  provided 
(1)  lA  is  advised  in  advance  when  and  where,  (2)  put  on  enough  set  erectors  and 
painters  in  a  group  of  self  protection,  (3)  keep  procedure  quiet  so  CSU  can't 
gang  up  at  one  spot. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  think  I  recall 
Mr.  Brewer  saying  that  any  erection  of  sets  should  not  be  postponed, 
that  the  taking  up  of  work  on  them  should  be  started  and  carried  out 
without  any  delay,  because,  not  to  stand  by  and  simply  not  try  to 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  building  of  new  sets,  that  would  bring  about 
this  fight  as  to  whether  painters  and  carpenters  were  going  to  do  the 
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work  or  not.  Now,  maybe  that  is  what  he  said  there.  I  just  don't 
remember  the  words. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  tliere  was  a  definite  procedure  planned  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  was  this  the  procedure  that  you  agreed  to  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  sorry.  We  talked  over  a  period  of  several  days 
here  and  I  don't  remember  what  everybod}^  said  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion.    No  human  being  can  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  expect  you  to.  I  wondered  whether  this  pro- 
posal refreshes  your  recollection  on  the  question  of  what  it  was  sug- 
gested you  follow. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  we  had  a  discussion  about  the  erection 
of  new  sets  without  delay  to  find  out  whether  the  carpenters  and 
painters  would  do  any  work  on  those  sets  or  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  remember  that  as  a  specific  three  pro- 
posals ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Wright 
dropped  a  note  of  precaution  and  said,  "We  should  not  act  in  con- 
cert." 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  there  was  an  opinion  handed  out  by  Mr. 
Wright  at  that  time ;  yes.    I  think  I  remember  him  saying  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  is  Mr.  Wright  here  this  morning'^ 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  have  him  here  at  the  end  of  the 
morning. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  have  him  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  Mr.  Wright  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Don't  ask  me. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Get  hold  of  Attorney  Wright  and  tell  him  I  want 
him  to  appear,  Mrs.  Locher.    Tell  him  I  want  him  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  on  that  day,  the  17th,  in  the 
later  afternoon  "the  lawyers  presented  the  notice  to  go  out  to  the 
painters  and  carpenters  and  it  was  edited."  Then  that  it  was  agreed 
that  "studios  would  begin  on  the  first  shift  Thursday  to  ask  carpen- 
ters and  painters  to  perform  the  work  on  sets  that  they  have  con- 
sidered 'hot,'  and  if  and  when  they  refuse,  to  then  ask  the  lA  to  do 
the  work  after  arranging  with  Brewer?" 

Mr.  Freeman.  Do  I  remember  that  on  September  17  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No;  but  I  remember  definitely,  as  I  stated  previ- 
ously, we  were  going  to  ask  these  men  to  go  over  to  the  sets  to  see 
whether  they  would  perform  the  work  or  not.  Whether  it  was  on 
the  I7th  or  the  15th  or  the  16th,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Silverberg's  office  was  to  be 
a  clearing  house  for  information  for  your  group,  one  person  in  each 
studio  to  be  designated  as  the  man  for  Silverberg's  office  to  contact? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween you  that  there  would  be  caution  exercised  to  see  that  your  pro- 
gram not  become  publicized  before  Monday  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  I  imagine  there  was.  I  would  have  seen  no  use 
making  it  public. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  I  am  reading  from  the  minutes  of  September 
23,  1946,  and  you  are  reported  to  have  been  present  that  day.  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  recall  that  Mr.  Kahane  stated  that — 

the  last  sentence  in  the  letter  of  9-21-46  to  Sorrell  was  a  mistake,  in  his  opinion. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  What  do  you  mean  9-21 — oh,  the  9th  and  21st,  1946? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.     That  Kahane  stated  that — 

the  last  sentence  in  the  letter  of  9-21—46  to  Sorrell  was  a  mistake,  in  his  opinion. 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  that. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No.  Mr.  Kahane  is  here  and  he  can  answer  that, 
but  I  assure  you  if  he  says  he  said  that  I  accept  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  Mannix  thought  that  such 
wire  should  not  be  sent? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  remember  that,  but  both  Mr,  Mannix  and 
Mr.  Kahane,  whatever  they  say  about  that  as  to  what  they  said  I  will 
be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember — 

lawyers  said  we  can't  refuse  to  bargain  and  told  of  consequences. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  was  true ;  yes. 
Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  they  said — 

carpenters  situation  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Doesn't  that  sound  like  lawyers  to  you,  may  or  may  not? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  heard  that  so  much  from  the  time  this  thing 
started  in  1945  that  I  will  admit  it  every  time  it  came  up. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Benjamin  said  on  that 
occasion  that  the  studios  have  a  perfect  right  to  lay  off  men  because 
of  no  work  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  don't  recall  that ;  no. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  remember  that.  This  is  an  important 
statement.    I  feel  sure  that  you  will  remember  this. 

Metro  and  some  other  studios  have  requested  maintenance  men  to  work  on 
sets  and  upon  refusal  have  dismissed  them.  Alfred  Wright  stated  the  studios 
cannot  morally  or  legally  assign  maintenance  men  who  never  have  worked  as 
journeymen  on  sets  to  set  work. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  that  I  recall  Mr.  Al  Wright,  because  I  had 
an  argument  with  him  as  to  what  the  rights  of  the  studios  are  of  the 
assignment  of  certain  men  to  work  that  they  had  not  been  customarily 
doing.  I  don't  remember  the  words  that  he  used,  but  I  think  his 
position  was  there  was  a  serious  question  whether  they  had  the  right 
to  do  that  or  not.  That  was  a  legal  opinion.  That  did  not  leave  the 
question  answered  at  all  as  to  the  relation  of  the  studios  with  the 
conflict  inwardly.  This  was  information,  a  legal  opinion.  I  mean 
the  fellow  didn't  have  to  run  those  studios  with  the  fights  going  on 
then,  sabotage  on  the  sets,  work  ceasing  in  the  mill,  and  other  places 
because  of  the  problem  that  existed,  and  we  had  to  find  the  answer. 
That  is  all,  and  we  took  the  step  I  told  you.  I  don't  want  anything  in 
my  testimony  to  appear  here  that  I  did  not  deliberately  go  out  to  send 
these  carpenters  to  work  on  these  sets  to  find  out  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  have  had  that  three  or  four  times. 
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Mr.  Fkeeman.  I  want  that  clear,  not  denying  it.  We  did  it.  I 
did  it. 

Mr.  McCann".  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  whether  this  conversation 
took  place. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  Mr.  Wright  arguing  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  studios  had  the  right,  whether  he  used  the  word  moral 
or  legal  or  not,  I  don't  recall,  but  that  is  the  question  he  argued,  as 
to  whether  they  had  the  right  to  send  these  men  over  to  do  this  other 
work.     He  said  that  he  seriously  questioned  that  they  had. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now  here  is  another  statement  that  was  made  that 
you  probably  remember.     Do  you  recall  that — 

Benjamin  expressed  belief  that  even  though  NLRB  might  decide  producers 
had  engaged  in  unfair  labor  practice  there  was  a  good  chance  the  board  might 
not  assess  any  back  pay? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  remember  that  was  expressed  by  someone,  whether 
Mr.  Benjamin  or  others,  some  member  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  remember  that  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  do  you  remember — I  can't  ask  the  question. 
You  were  not  there,  Mr.  Freeman.  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  anyone  in  this  hearing.  This,  I  know,  is  a  rather  peculiar  pro- 
cedure— this  kind  of  an  examination,  but  as  a  congressional  commit- 
tee we  are  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  strike  or  lock-out.  We  are 
looking  for  them  regardless  of  where  the  chips  fall.  We  want  to  make 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  what  we  think  should  be  done  in  a  legislative 
way.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  a  very  real 
respect  for  you,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  any  suggestions 
which  you  feel  we  should  take  back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  episodes  as  you  have  had  here. 
Have  you  anything  to  say,  sir? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  feel  I  should  say — I  will  be  glad  to  say  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  but  how  that  can  be  enacted  into  law  I  don't  know. 
I  can't  pass  on  that.  But  I  want  to  make  this  statement  before  that, 
that  these  notes  that  you  have  been  reading  there  I  have  never  seen,  I 
have  never  read,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  type  of  notes  that  were 
being  kept  at  these  meetings.  I  want  to  make  that  statement  because 
it  appears  in  a  lot  of  the  questions  you  asked  me  there  that  it  should 
be  very  apparent  that  I  could  have  answered  by  having  knowledge  of 
those  notes  that  were  taken. 

Mr.  ]\IcCann.  I  think  you  have  done  very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  subsequently  have  understood  since  this  hearing 
started  that  Mr.  Victor  Clark,  who  sat  in  those  meetings  and  took 
those  notes  in  connection  with  his  duties  with  Mr.  Pat  Casey,  so  that 
they  would  have  a  record  for  the  files  of  any  discussion  of  contracts 
or  negotiations  or  anything  else. 

And  I  want  to  say  another  thing,  there  is  no  man  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  that  I  have  a  higher  regard  for  his  integrity  and  his 
honor  that  I  do  Victor  Clark,  that  I  want  clear,  whether  I  differ  with 
him  in  what  might  have  been  said  or  not,  I  don't  believe  that  he  at  any 
time  would  take  down  a  note  or  memorandum  of  anything  that  was 
not  true  to  the  best  of  his  ability  what  he  understood  it  to  be.  He 
might  have  been  M'rong  in  his  understanding,  but  he  would  have  done 
that  honestly. 
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Mr,  McCann.  Right  on  that  point,  before  we  go  any  further,  you 
had  a  great  many  discussions  with  the  labor  relations  committee,  as 
the  record  I  have  here  shows,  in  which  there  are  many  discussions 
of  wages  and  hours  and  conditions,  and  you  certainly  had  to  have  a 
man  like  him  to  keep  track  of  the  proposals  and  counterproposals, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  negotiating  conferences  as  I  understood,  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  was  there  before  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Pelton  during  the  negotiations 
in  dealing  with  the  different  unions  would  have  wanted  somebody 
to  keep  track  of  just  what  was  said. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  had  to  have  a  record,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  had  to  have  some  kind  of  record,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  was  his  job,  wasn't  it,  to  keep  track  of  what 
went  on  in  your  bargaining  committee  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  It  was  not  his  job  insofar  as  anything  assigned  to 
him  by  the  labor  committee,  that  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  under- 
stand he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Casey  to  keep  those  records,  and  yet 
he  was  there,  I  know,  he  was  taking  notes,  but  I  never  read  one  of  his 
notes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  understand  if  you  wanted  to  know  what  had  tran- 
spired at  one  of  these  meetings  with  respect  to  various  suggestions 
that  had  been  made  and  so  on,  you  would  have  gone  to  him? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Almost  every  occasion  I  went  to  Victor  Clark. 

Mr.  McCann.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  keeping  notes  on  those 
things  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  There  is  no  denial  on  my  part  at  any  time  that  Victor 
Clark  was  sitting  in  these  meetings  taking  the  notes,  but  they  were 
not  minutes,  they  were  notes  that  there  was  no  action  on  and  never 
filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Listen,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Congress  or  myself  to  insist  that  these  are  minutes. 
The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  they  are  so  designated,  whether 
right  or  wrong  we  don't  care. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  think  for  the  record  it  should  be  firmly 
established  that  the  notes — I  know  Mr.  Freeman  tells  the  truth — I 
think  it  should  be  firmly  established  that  these  notes  were  a  memo- 
randum that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Casey's  office  of  the  meetings  of  the 
labor  committee — were  taken  because  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Clarke  were 
employees  of  the  producers  association,  and  naturally  would  be  held 
responsible  for  operations  of  the  industry,  and  also  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings  as  held  by  the  labor  committee. 

Mr,  McCann.  Well,  the  point  is  that  all  that  anyone  could  say,  and 
anything  that  anyone  might  want  to  say  about  the  notes,  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  told  us  that  the  notes  were  taken  by  an  office 
man  who  was  taking  the  notes  for  the  service  of  the  group  with  respect 
to  the  details  that  came  before  them  and  he  knows  the  man  is  a  man 
of  integrity  and  honor,  and  he  didn't  know  that  minutes  were  kept  of 
these  particular  meetings. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Except  he  knew  that  notes  were  being  taken ;  I  mean 
he  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  care  what  you  call  them,  sir,  so  far  as  the 
"minutes"  are  concerned ;  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  We  can  call  them 
notes  or  minutes.  The  primary  thing  is  that  you  do  regard  Mr.  Clarke 
as  a  man  of  very  high  integrity  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman.  Of  the  highest. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  else  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  stand  recessed  for  5  minutes. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Mr.  Counsel,  do  you  have  any  further  witnesses  that  you  want  to 
call  from  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Kahane 
desires  to  take  the  stand,  if  he  wants  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr. 
Freeman  has  said. 

Mr.  Kahane.  Did  you  say  if  Mr.  Kahane  desires  to  take  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes ;  if  you  have  anything  you  desire  to  say,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Freeman,  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  take  the  stand  if  you  want  to.  Mr.  Work,  you  do  not  desire  to 
supplement  that  in  any  way  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  are  excused.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  And  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Meyer,  do  you  have  anything  further? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No. 

Mr.  Ej^arns.  You  are  excused,  also. 

Mr.  McCann.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Meyer.  I  didn't  see  you  beside  these 
big  men. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Mannix  has  also  been  excused. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  moment.  Mr.  Freeman  wants 
to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  understand  that  you  are  leaving  tonight,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  part  that  we  represent  1  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  what  we  think  has  been  a  desire  to  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing  of  this  matter.  We  hope  you  get  out  legislation 
that  will  give  to  the  man  that  works  in  this  country  the  right  to  work 
of  his  own  free  choice  where  and  when  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Avith  respect  to  the  records,  or  minutes,  or 
notes,  Mr.  Peery  Price  would  like  to  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection.     Have  him  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PEERY  PRICE— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Proceed,  Mr.  McCann. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  The  notes  of  producers'  meetings  which  counsel  read 
into  the  record  yesterday  were,  as  I  then  stated,  incomplete,  since  they 
had  not  been  prepared  at  my  direction,  and  I  was  unable  to  vouch  for 
them  before  handing  them  to  counsel. 

At  yesterday's  adjournment  I  delivered  to  counsel  the  set  of  notes 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarke  at  my  direction. 

The  complete  set  of  notes  discloses  that  not  only  were  meetings 
omitted  in  the  original  set,  but  that  in  some  instances  the  notes  read 
into  the  record  were  not  a  complete  transcript  of  the  notes  actually 
taken  by,  and  in  the  possession  of,  Mr.  Clarke. 

Specifically,  the  complete  notes,  as  delivered  to  counsel  at  yesterday's 
adjournment,  show  that  the  notes  of  the  meeting  of  August  22,  1946, 
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as  read  into  the  record,  were  in  fact  only  some  eight  or  ten  lines  ex- 
cerpted from  notes  of  a  negotiation  meeting  covering  two  or  three 
pages. 

When  the  complete  notes  are  examined,  it  appears  not  only  that  Mr. 
Walsh's  insistence  on  the  producers  conforming  to  the  December  1945 
award  was  not  the  sole  noteworthy  occurrence  at  the  meeting,  but 
also,  as  is  shown  by  the  word  "later"  prefixed  to  Mr.  Clarke's  version 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  remarks,  Mr.  Walsh's  remark  on  that  subject  did  not 
even  take  place  at  the  meeting,  but  was  made  when  in  the  course 
of  a  protracted  meeting  the  subject  recurred  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  other  subjects. 

I  was  unable  to  call  attention  to  these  matters  when  the  notes  were 
placed  in  evidence  yesterday,  since  I  then  knew  only  that  they  did  not 
conform  to  my  directions,  but  I  was  not  aware  until  the  authentic  set 
reached  my  hands  just  before  adjournment  of  the  details  in  which 
or  even  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  now  proved  to  be  inaccurate 
and  defective. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  Mr.  Price,  you  knew  these  meetings  were  going 
on,  of  course? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Were  you  present  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  was  present  at  one  meeting;  the  meeting  I  have  for- 
gotten the  date  of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  20th  of  September,  in  which 
they  said  that  they  were  making  arrangements  with  the  Silberberg 
office,  which  is  my  office,  for  a  member  at  each  studio  to  contact  us. 
We  were  engaged  in  handling  the  anticipated  injunction  suits  if  any 
violence  developed.  That  is  the  onl}'  purpose  for  which  I  was  at 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  knew  Mr.  Clarke  was  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Price.  I  knew  Mr.  Clark  was  at  the  meeting;  yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  know  he  took  notes  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  not  at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Have  you  ever  asked  him  for  any  of  his  notes  of  any  of 
the  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  never  asked  him  for  notes  of  the  metings  until  in 
November  of  last  year  when  I  called  in  connection  with  the  strike 
litigation,  the  injunction  suits.  I  called  Mr.  Kahane.  There  had 
been  an  affidavit  filed  which  said  that  we  had  failed  and  refused  to 
bargain  with  the  Conference  of  Studio  Unions,  and  I  called  Mr. 
Kahane  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  notes  which  would  show  the 
number  of  meetings  that  had  been  held  during  the  first  part  of  1946. 

He  said  that  he  did  not,  but  he  would — he  was  sure  Mr.  Pelton  did. 
I  called  Mr.  Pelton — I  went  then  to  the  Producers  Association  and 
asked  Mr.  Pelton  if  he  had  any  notes.  He  referred  me  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  then  produced  one  of  these  files  and  showed  me  the  notes.  I 
think  there  were  179  meetings  in  the  first  9  months  of  1946. 

Mr.  ICJEARNS.  You  got  what  you  were  seeking  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  got  what  I  was  seeking,  which  was  the  list  of  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  one  moment.  I  want  to  ask  one  question. 
Would  you  mind  passing  the  paper  you  just  read  from,  sir? 

Mr.  Price.  Surely. 
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Mr.  McCann.  There  is  a  conclusion  in  the  last  two  words  that  I 
would  like  to  have  you  clarify. 

Mr.  Price.  Defective 

Mr.  Kearns.  Is  this  another  clarification  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Tlie  last  two  words,  I  think,  were  "defective  and  inaccur- 
ate," or  something  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  you  to  point  out  any  inaccuracy  that  appears 
in  these  minutes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  just  did.  The  only  thing  I  noticed.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  at  all,  as  counsel  knows.  I  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
review  this,  to  read,  even  to  examine  to  see  what  they  were,  the  notes 
that  were  handed  me  yesterday  morning. 

I  received  within  20  minutes  of  adjournment,  I  should  say,  tliis  full 
set  of  150  pages.  That  is  the  first  I  had  seen  of  them.  I  did  manage 
to  read  most  of  those  or  skim  through  them  in  that  20  minutes  while 
a  witness  was  on  the  stand.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  compare 
them  in  detail.  The  only  thing  I  have  notes  of  is  the  one  to  which 
I  call  attention  that  tlie  notes  handed  counsel  in  the  morning,  of  the 
meeting  of  August  22,  consisted  of  8  or  10  lines,  and  the  notes  that  were 
prepared  under  my  direction,  which  were  received  and  handed  to 
counsel  last  night  at  adjournment,  consisted  of,  as  I  recall  it,  a  couple 
of  pages ;  it  may  have  been  three  pages. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  8  or  10  lines 

Mr.  Price.  Were  accurate. 

Mr.  McCann.  Were  in  the  first  and  were  also  in  the  second  one. 
They  were  not  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Price.  They  were  inaccurate  and  they  gave  the  impression,  and 
counsel's  examination  definitely  gave  the  impression,  that  was  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  meeting,  the  only  noteworthy  thing  discussed  at 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  recall  we  asked  only  that  those  portions  of  the 
minutes  relating  to  this  controversy  should  be  furnished  to  us.  We 
didn't  expect,  for  example,  to  have  every  bargaining  memo  that  was 
made  during  all  of  those  days  submitted  to  us  as  being  pertinent  to 
our  inquiry.     You  understood  that,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  ISIcCann.  May  I  explain  that  a 
moment  ?  And  then  j^ou  put  me  very  definitely  on  the  spot  by  saying 
that  you  relied  fully  on  me  to  see  nothing  was  omitted. 

I  have  been  fairly  busy  in  the  last  few  days,  the  last  week,  and  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  go  out  and  read  them.  I  was  not  going  to  en- 
trust it  to  a  stenographer  in  the  producers'  office  or  even  Mr.  Clarke, 
to  make  that  determination,  as  to  what  was  material.  I  told  them  to 
copy  the  whole  thing  and  send  it  down. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  point  I  am  making  is,  is  the  only  thing  upon 
which  you  base  your  clause  that  they  proved  to  be  "inaccurate  and 
defective"  the  fact  that  in  the  first  minutes  furnished  to  me,  they 
only  gave  us  what  we  asked  for,  and  in  the  second  minutes  furnished  to 
me  they  gave  a  record  of  everything  else  that  transpired  that  day. 

Mr.  Price.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  inspiration  for  the  words  was  due  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Brewer  yesterday,  in  which  Mr.  Brewer  tried  to  say  to 
counsel  that  he  had  been  in  many  negotiation  meetings  during  this 
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period,  and  he  was  interrupted  and  told  they  were  not  interested, 
the  committee  was  not  interested  in  the  negotiation  meetings. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  remark  about  which  he  was  questioned, 
and  which  he  did  not  recall,  was  not  in  a  meeting  that  was  called 
solely  for  purposes  other  than  negotiations.  It  was  in  a  negotiation 
meeting.  And  not  only  that,  that  the  remark  was  an  incidental  re- 
mark that  came  up  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  and  not  as  an  iso- 
lated thing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether  or  not  you  re- 
gard this  statement  as  incidental  at  the  time  in  question.  This  is 
August  22,  1946 : 

Walsh  advises  that  any  company  that  makes  one  single  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  AFL  directive,  in  compliance  with  the  new  interpretation,  will 
have  all  work  stopped  in  the  studios,  exchanges,  and  theaters. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  I  regard  it  as  incidental,  because  of  this  fact : 
We  had  already  received,  and  there  is  in  the  record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Walsh,  telling  us  that  he  expected  us  to  abide  by  our  contract,  that 
if  we  failed  to  do  so,  if  we  tried  to  change  the  directive  in  any  way, 
he  would  use  all  the  economic  forces  at  his  command.  We  already 
knew  his  position.     We  knew  exactly  what  he  meant. 

That  is  already  in  the  record,  that  letter.  Now,  we  have  a  negotia- 
tion meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  meeting,  apparently 
the  subject  comes  up  again  and  he  repeats  what  he  has  already  stated 
in  his  letter.  The  meeting  wasn't  called  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
a  negotiation  meeting  and  this  came  up  pui'ely  as  incidental. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall  when  we  asked  what  he  meant  in  his 
letter,  he  said  he  didn't  know  what  he  meant  ? 

Mr.  Price.  He  may  not  have  known,  but  we  thought  we  laiew. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  Icnew  after  you  had  the  minutes  of  August  22, 
didn't  you,  because  he  said  what  he  meant? 

Mr.  Price.  The  minutes  certainly  show  what  I  would  have  antici- 
pated he  meant. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  don't  refer  to  them  as  minutes  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  don't  care 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  rather  interesting  that  you  say  you  already 
had  this  letter  and  the  letter  wasn't  written  until  August  31,  1946? 

Mr.  Price.  That  would  be  very  interesting  if  it  were  correct.  I 
don't  believe  it  is.  I  think,  Mr.  McCann,  there  are  two  letters. 
There  is  a  letter  in  which  he  told  us,  that  is  this  very  short  letter, 
half  a  page,  in  which  he  says  that  he  expects  us  to  abide  by  the  award, 
and  what-not. 

Then  on  August  31  I  believe  he  wrote  this  long  letter  in  which  he 
argues  the  point  at  length.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  stand  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  which  he  stated  that  if  you  try  to  abide  by  the 
clarification  you  will  do  so  at  your  peril,  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  words. 

Mr,  McCann.  That  is  in  the  letter,  or  the  substance  of  the  letter 
of  August  31,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  didn't  remember  the  words  "at  your  peril."  My  recol- 
lection was 

Mr.  McCann.  In  substance  it  was  that? 

Mr.  Price.  My  recollection  was,  "shall  use  such  economic  forces  at 
my  command." 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  think  both  of  us  are  wrong  on  what  he  said,  but  I 
think  we  both  know  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  will  return  to  the  witnesses  who  were 
testifying  yesterday. 

Mr.  Price.  May  I  make  one  more  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 
.  Counsel  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  Price  appears 
in  these  notes  as  being  present  at  the  meeting  of  August  22.     I  want 
to  explain  that  is  Byron  Price,  not  Peery  Price. 

Mr.  Kearns.  So  understood,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Dumont. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Dumont. 


'J 


TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  DUMONT— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Dumont,  Mr.  Luddy  was  not  here,  and  I  would  not 
permit  you  to  continue  with  a  statement  you  had  started. 

Mr.  Dumont.  I  believe  Mr.  Luddy  referred  to — that  is,  he  protested 
the  court  case  showing  we  were  not  qualified.  Mr.  Luddy  was  never 
at  the  trial,  does  not  know  one  bit  of  the  testimony.  One  of  the  law- 
yers out  of  his  office  handled  the  case. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  in  the  firm.    We  couldn't  question  that. 

Mr.  Dumont.  I  mean,  he  referred  to  the  testimony 

Mr.  Kearns.  Law  firms  have  many  lawyers  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  at  this  time  we  should 
proceed  with  Mr.  Dumont  or  whether  you  would  prefer  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  to  have  Pat  Casey  answer  the  $64  question. 

Mr.  IvEARNS.  "We  will  proceed  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Dumont,  yesterday  you  were  testifying  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  your  group,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
answer  of  the  defendants  RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Columbia  Pic- 
tures Corp. ;  Loew's  Inc. ;  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. ;  Republic  Produc- 
tions, Inc. ;  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. ;  Universal  Co.,  Inc. ; 
and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  for  themselves  alone  and  not  for  any 
other  defendants,  and  answer  the  complaint  herein  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  read  paragraph  V  of  the  answer  of  these 
companies. 

Answering  paragraph  V,  admit  that  plaintiff  and  several  other  holders  of 
temporary  permits  issued  by  local  706  have  been  employed  from  time  to  time  by 
these  answering  defendants  oyer  a  period  of  time  commencing  prior  to  the  past 
2  years ;  and  that  those  so  employed  over  that  period  of  time  are  sufficiently 
skilled  to  perform  the  diities  required  of  them  in  their  employment. 

In  order  to  set  the  date,  I  want  to  state  this  was  filed  on  the  19th  of 
December  1946.  So  it  shows  that  it  goes  back  2  years  or  more  beyond 
that. 

Reading  paragraph  VI,  the  defendants  stated : 

Answering  paragraph  VI,  admit  that  plaintiff  and  certain  others  among  the 
persons  employed  as  make-up  artists  who  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  auxiliary 
men,  are  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  have  been  employed ; 
admit  that  the  members  of  the  defendant  local  706  are  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Now,  here  is  the  answer  of  the  defendant,  Vanguard  Films,  Inc.,  to 
plaintiff's  comj)laint,  reading  from  paragraph  III,  it  states : 

Answering  paragraph  V,  denies  that  plaintiff  has  at  any  time  been  employed 
by  this  answering  defendant. 
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As  to  all  other  allegations  contained  in  said  paragraph  V,  this  defendant  has 
no  information  or  belief  suflicienf  to  enable  it  to  answer  thei'eto,  and  basing  its 
denial  on  that  ground,  denies  generally  and  specifically  each  and  every  allega- 
tion therein  contained,  except  that  it  is  admitted,  on  information  and  belief,  that 
certain  persons  holding  tenaporary  permits  from  said  local  7U6  have  performed 
services  as  make-up  artists  from  time  to  time  for  various  motion-picture  pro- 
ducers in  this  locality  and  that  they  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  experience 
to  perform  the  said  services  required  of  them  as  set  make-up  artists. 

That  was  dated  the  2d  of  January  1947. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  this  case,  which  is  No.  522139,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Tues- 
day, May  20,  1947.     Decision  of  the  court.     It  reads: 

The  Court.  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Mohr,  from  the  record  in  this  case 
and  all  the  testimony.  I  can't  find  for  you.  Your  problem,  I  think,  is  a  matter 
of  legislation  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  LuDDY.  Why  don't  you  read  the  entire  decision?  It  is  only 
a  page  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McCann.  Should  I  read  it  when  we  are  only  interested  in  legis- 
lation? We  are  only  interested  in  the  organization  of  this.  I  am 
not  reading  any  of  the  full  petitions  or  answers,  either, 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  it  fully  understood  here  there  would  never 
have  been  anything  referred  to  this  court  case  had  not  the  issue  been 
brought  up.  I  warned  the  witnesses  before  they  went  upon  the  stand 
not  to  refer  to  the  issues  in  court.  It  was  not  brought  up  by  the 
witnesses. 

Mr,  McCann.  The  issue  of  the  lawsuit.  I  understand  you  had 
something  you  wanted  to  complete  telling  us  about.  First  of  all, 
you  say  you  dre  a  make-up  artist  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Before  you  go  on  would  you  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
mittee the  wig  you  are  now  wearing? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  do  that,  but  I  can  tell 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  make  that  wig? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  did.  I  put  the  entire  front  on  this  hairpiece.  I 
usually  was  assigned  by  heads  of  departments  to  take  care  of  stars 
who  wore  hairpieces,  because  of  the  fact  I  was  an  expert  of  that.  I 
will  name  Mr.  Fred  Astaire.  whom  I  took  personal  care  of  through  the 
picture,  Ziegfield  Follies,  budgeted  between  $0,000,000  and  $7,000,000. 

Jack  Dawn,  before  the  picture  started,  took  hold  of  the  telephone  in 
his  private  office  as  I  sat  beside  him  and  called  Mr.  Arthur  Freed  on 
the  intercommunication  telephone  of  the  studio,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Freed," — he  is  the  producer  of  the  Ziegfield  Follies — "I  have  the  man 
right  here  now  in  my  office  that  is  efficient,  competent,  and  highly 
skilled  in  taking  care  of  hairpieces.  He  will  be  able  to  perform  the  job 
of  servicing  Mr.  Astaire  through  the  entire  picture."  I  was  assigned 
as  keyman  on  that  picture. 

With  the  Congressman's  permission,  I  want  to  relate  one  incident 
regarding  the  law  case.  I  believe  it  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Luddy; 
not  by  my.^elf . 

Our  case  was  a  most  appalling  miscarriage  of  justice;  it  isn't  every 
judge  that  is  right.  That  is  why  Ave  have  appellate  courts,  and  we 
were  going  to  carry  it  up  on  appeal  but  the  union  informed  us  if  we 
waived  our  right  to  appeal  they  would  give  us  work,  so  we  all  had 
to  sign  this  waiver. 
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After  we  had  all  signed  the  waiver,  I  believe,  approximately  six 
or  seven,  even  eight  of  our  men  were  thrown  a  bone.  They  got  a  day's 
work  or  2  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Let's  forget  the  lawsuit.  We  want  to  know  what  we 
can  do  for  you. 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  thought  I  had  gotten  away  from  the  lawsuit  by 
saying  we  were  given  a  couple  of  days'  work.  The  business  was  so 
unprecedentedlj^  active  up  to  about  a  month  ago,  wlien  the  change 
was — unexpectedly  came,  that  this  local  706'  of  the  lATSE  was  dou- 
bling up  their  men  while  42  of  us  were  looking  for  jobs,  begging  to  go 
to  work,  with  tlie  employer  ready  to  receive  us.  This  union  doubled 
up  their  own  journeymen  and  sent  them  from  one  studio  to  another. 

As  for  example,  if  Warner  Bros,  is  a  little  slow  today  and  Columbia 
is  busy,  Columbia  will  ask  for  five  or  six  journeymen  from  Warner 
Bros.  So  Warner  Bros,  have  these  men  on  their  pay  roll  and  they 
send  them  to  Columbia,  where  they  come  early  in  the  morning,  about 
7  o'clock,  and  do  only  an  hour's  work  or  2  hours'  work  in  getting  out 
the  extras  and  the  bit  players. 

Then  they  return  to  their  respective  studio,  Warner  Bros.  They 
receive  two  checks,  a  full  day's  check  from  Columbia  for  that  hour's 
work,  and  they  go  back  to  their  regular  pay  roll,  which  amounts  to 
$35  a  day,  approximately;  so  they  have  drawn  two  checks,  while  we 
are  trying  to  get  a  job. 

That  has  been  going  on  just  recently.  On  top  of  that,  they  sent  their 
apprentices — 1  believe  it  is  a  violation  of  their  own  bjdaws — appren- 
tices who  haven't  been  in  the  business  a  year  even.  They  sent  them 
over  to  Universal  Studio,  and  they  draw  journeyman's  w^ages. 

After  representing  the  permit  make-up  artists  to  the  producers  as 
qualified  journeymen  from  41/0  to  5  years,  this  local  706  of  the  lATSE 
now  contends  we  are  not  qualified.  Then  this  local  certainly  has  been 
prostituting  the  funds  of  the  employer.  I  would  say  definitely  they 
must  have  been  misrepresenting  it  because  we  have  been  doing  quali- 
fied journeyman  work  of  the  highest  skill  and  type  that  any  of  the 
best  journeymen  in  that  organization  could  perform. 

As  I  stated  before,  of  these  42  men,  they  have  handled  from  550 
to  600  pictures,  as  I  would  say,  practically  keymen  positions,  which 
is  the  highest  a  journeyman  could  be  assigned  to  in  the  make-up  in- 
dustry, next  to  being  a  department  head. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  that  is  fairly  established.  Were  you  always 
willing  to  comph'  with  the  bylaws  and  the  constitution  of  that  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kearns.  If  you  were  given  a  permit? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes,  sir:  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't  try  to  re-write  their  constitution  or  bylaws  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  No.  We  had  no  chance,  anyway,  to  do  anything.  We 
were  told,  practically,  that  we  couldn't  talk  about  work,  even.  We 
were  afraid  to  talk  to  one  another  on  the  phone  about  it.  We  were 
ordered  not  to  go  out  and  look  for  a  job  on  any  lot  or  our  cards  would 
be  taken  away. 

We  carried  out  the  bylaws  of  that  union  to  the  letter.  I  don't  believe 
I  testified  to  this.  There  is  not  one  existing  complaint  in  5  years 
against  any  of  these  men  for  incompetency  or  because  they  were  not 
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skilled.  To  the  contrary,  I  will  say,  and  I  know  it  is  indubitably  cor- 
rect, every  one  of  these  men  have  been  requested  and  demanded,  not 
only  by  the  employer,  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  who  are  asso- 
ciated and  members  of  the  union,  who  do  the  hiring. 

Might  I  add  something,  Mr.  Kearns?  I  think  it  is  vital.  It  is 
definitely  my  opinion,  though.  The  heads  of  departments  in  the 
make-up  are,  in  other  words,  foremen.  The  foremen  who  are  union 
members  are  at  all  times  obligated  to  hire  the  union  members.  I  can- 
not see,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  for  many  years,  how  a  foreman 
or  a  head  of  a  department  could  be  anything  but  an  integral  part  of 
management.  I  am  positive  that  is  what  has  caused  the  divorcement 
between  the  management  and  the  employees. 

I  believe  it  is  undemocratic  and  we  will  not  restore  to  democracy  in 
industry  until  management  puts  in  a  representative  representing  man- 
agement, to  hire  the  help,  to  bring  a  closer  tie  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  were  fettered 
for  these  many  years,  because  the  union  member  who  is  the  head  of 
the  department  will  take  his  journeymen,  whether  they  are  competent 
or  qualified  or  not,  before  we  can  go  to  work ;  even  if  the  producer,  the 
employer  wanted  to  hire  us,  he  couldn't.  The  head  of  the  department 
will  take  off  of  his  list — I  mean — pardon  me — the  union  will  submit 
the  list  of  available  men,  and  there  are  plenty  of  those  on  the  list,  and 
they  are  allocated  off  to  the  different  studios  before  the  head  of  the 
department  can  pick  up  from  that  union  the  permit  make-up  artist  he 
wants. 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  you  tell  us  now  if  you  were  ever  bumped  from 
a  job? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes.  There  is  a  union  rule  that  specifically  is  sup- 
posed to  be  abided  by,  that  when  a  make-up  artist  is  assigned  to  a  pic- 
ture, he  is  to  stay  on  that  assignment,  because  the  make-up  artist  is 
taking  care  of  the  stars,  the  other  principals  in  the  cast  and  naturally 
he  has  the  key  to  their  make-up  and  nobody  else  has. 

He  starts  the  picture  and  he  is  to  stay  on  that  assignment.  They 
carried  out  that  rule  for  the  journeymen,  but  not  for  the  permit  make- 
up artists.    To  cite  my  particular  case 

Mr.  Kearns.  Before  going  to  that,  a  journeyman  can  come  around 
and  bump  you  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  Yes,  any  time. 

Mr,  Kearns.  That  is  true  in  a  lot  of  unions,  Mr.  Counsel ;  that  car- 
ries down  through  where  a  man  is  an  established  member  of  a  union 
he  can  bump  what  we  call  an  extra  worker.  That  is  all  through  the 
country. 

Mr.  McCann.  The  point  he  is  making,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
trying  to  bring  out  here,  he  is  on  a  job,  he  is  the  make-up  artist  work- 
ing with  the  stars,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  work  he  is  taken  off  of  it 
to  put  in  someone  else  because  he  is  a  permit  man  and  they  are  regular. 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  journeyman  belonging  to  that  union  may  have 
been  away  and  come  back.  He  has  the  right  to  bid  in  a  job.  That  is 
a  fundamental  policy  through  labor. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  should  be  able  to 
do  that  against  the  wishes  of  industry? 

Mr.  Kearns,  Well,  that  is  highly  debatable,  Mr,  Counsel,  I  think, 
there. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman- 


Mr.  Kearns.  Although  in  specialized  work,  like  this,  probably 
there  is  more  possibility  of  consideration  of  the  individual.  I  mean, 
when  you  are  going  right  down  the  union  line,  seniority  rights  are 
very  important  as  a  factor  in  the  union.  I  don't  think  you  can  start 
getting  into  that  in  this  hearing.  That  has  been  debatable  for  a 
century. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  the  written  part  of  the  examination  given 
by  the  local  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  The  examination  was  to  consist  of  three  phases; 
practical,  the  oral,  and  the  written. 

The  written  was  the  signing  of  the  application  to  take  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  oral  questions  which  only  seven  of  us  had  a  chance  to  listen  to, 
because  they  had  disqualified  everybody  before  the  last  night,  except 
seven  of  us — they  brought  me  into  the  room  separately  with  the 
examining  board  and  the  executives,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  thought 
the  examination  was  fair. 

I  couldn't  very  well  have  said  "no." 

Then  they  asked  me  if  I  had  any  prejudice  or  grudge  toward  any 
member  in  the  union. 

So  I  said — I  didn't  have,  I  said.  If  I  did  have,  certainly  obliterated 
it  from  my  mind.  I  wanted  to  start  a  new  slate.  I  told  them  I  did  not 
have  any  prejudice  against  any  union  member. 

A  very  susprising  question — it  wasn't  exactly  a  question,  what  they 
had  informed  me— that  regardless  of  the  grades  I  had  made  on  the 
examination,  I  was  still  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  constituted  your  written  and  your  oral 
examination  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  That  is  right.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  While  you  might  have  the  ability,  for  example,  to 
build  the  Empire  State  Building,  insofar  as  workmanship  was  con- 
cerned, and  you  were  disqualified  after  that  to  go  out  and  build  the 
smallest  edifice  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  fact  they  found  you 
weren't  qualified  ? 

Mr.  DuMONT.  I  can  corroborate  that  in  another  way.  To  empha- 
size that,  right  after  I  was  disqualified  on  this  examination,  Mr.  Wally 
Westmore,  of  Paramount  Studio,  the  head  of  the  department,  de- 
manded that  I  come  over  to  his  studio  and  be  keyman  in  charge  of  a 
million-dollar  Hal  Wallis  picture,  which  I  did  for  21^  months  en- 
tirely by  myself.  There  were  several  journeymen  on  the  list.  He 
refused  to  take  them  and  demanded  I  be  sent  over  to  do  the  picture. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CARLEY  TAYLOR,  MAKE-UP  ARTIST, 
HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann,  State  your  name  and  your  address. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Carley  Taylor,  12734  Moorpark  Street,  North  Holly- 
wood. 
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Mr.  McCaxx.  And  vour  telephone  number? 

Mr.  Tait^or.  Sunset  2-4098. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Give  us  briefly  the  experience  which  you  had  prior 
to  the  work  which  you  did  for  the  studios  as  a  make-up  artist. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  motion-picture 
business  since  about  1023.  I  have  worked  as  a  make-up  artist  since 
July  1942. 

I  think  it  was  January  or  February  1943  I  was  at  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox when  I  had  to  go  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  for  a  re-take  as 
an  actor  on  a  piciure.  After  I  was  there  about  9  days  I  came  back, 
and  I  was  told  by  the  head  of  the  department  I  would  either  have  to 
give  up  acting  or  make-up,  I  couldn't  do  the  two  together.  I  said, 
"Well,  I  will  give  up  acting.'' 

So,  about  I  think  it  was  2  or  3  months  after  that  when  I  went  on  a 
picture  called  Guadalcanal  Diary  while  I  was  on  that  picture  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  local  706,    Would  you  like  to  read  it? 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  letter  on  the  stationery  of 
Make-Up  Artists  and  Hair  Stylists,  Local  706.    July  12,  1943. 

Mr.  Cablet  Tayloe, 

Carlsbad  Hotel,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Dear  Cari.ey  :  We  have  been  expecting  you  home  week  after  week,  but  as  you 
have  not  arrived  as  yet  we  would  appreciate  your  forwarding  us  your  check  for 
$9  to  cover  fees  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

As  a  new  quarter  is  approaching  on  August  1,  I  did  not  wish  to  have  both  these 
quarters  come  in  on  you  at  one  time. 

I  will  have  to  hold  your  card  here  until  your  return,  as  same  must  be  signed 
in  our  presence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  OVERLANDEB, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  sent  them  a  check  for  that,  and  I  paid  dues  for  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  the  same  dues  as  any  union  man  did,  but  I  had  no 
privileges  to  attend  any  meetings  or  have  any  voice  in  the  union. 

So  the  next  thing  that  happened  to  me,  I  was  at  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  for  a  period  of  about  21/^  years,  I  think,  I  was  assigned  to  a  pic- 
ture called  Thunderhead,  and  I  went  on  this  location  on  this  picture — 
I  went  to  Oregon  and  I  came  back  and  I  went  to  Utah,  and  I  was  there 
over  2  months. 

When  the  picture  fininshed,  later  on  when  the  retroactive  pay  came 
in,  I  applied  for  it.  I  was  told  by  the  paymaster  there  was  no  key 
salary  for  me. 

So  then  I  called  up  the  make-up  department,  and  they  told  me — 
the  assistant  department  head  told  me  that  the  key  salary  was  as- 
signed to  some  journeyman  in  the  department,  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  me  to  keep  quiet,  say  nothing  about  it.  I  was  the  only 
make-up  artist  on  this  picture.  It  was  a  very  special  job,  technicolor. 
I  had  to  do  my  own  greases,  nobody  else  mixed  the  make-up.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  importance  of  the  deal. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  to  me,  I  was  doing  a  picture  called 
The  Dolly  Sisters. 

Mr.  McCann,  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  got  that  money? 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't.    I  was  told  to  keep  quiet, 

Mr.  McCaxx.  Who  told  you  to  keep  quiet  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  assistant  department  head. 

Mr.  McCaxx,  Who  was  that? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  That  happened  to  be  Dick  Hamilton.  He  said,  "Skip 
it.''   In  other  words,  just  forget  about  it. 

Mr.  McCann".  He  was  a  producer  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  he  was  the  assistant  department  head  at  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. 

Mr.  McCann.  "Was  he  an  employee  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Or  a  member  of  your  union  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  He  is  an  assistant  department  head.  He  was  a  make-up 
artist. 

Mr.  McCann.  He  is  a  make-up  artist  ? 

Mr.  Tay'lor.  And  he  is  the  assistant  to  the  department  head. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  see. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  other  words,  he  said,  "Skip  it,  drop  it."  In  other 
words,  he  figured  it  wasn't  worth  squabbling  over.    So  I  did. 

The  next  thing  I  was  doing  was  a  picture  called  Dolly  Sisters,  and 
while  I  was  in  this  picture,  about  a  month  before  I  finished  this  pic- 
ture, I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  department  head, 
Mr.  Nye's  office,  when  Mr.  Ernest  Parks  came  into  the  room.  I  think 
he  was  a  secretary  or  treasurer  or  vice  president  of  local  706.  He  was 
working  there  as  a  journeyman. 

He  walked  in  and  he  said,  "Carley,  I  have  some  bad  news  for  you." 
I  didn't  say  anything. 

He  proceeded.  He  said,  "You  are  supposed  to  be  down  there; 
instead  of  that  you  are  up  there."  He  says,  "In  other  words,  you  are 
supposed  to  be  an  auxiliary.  Instead  of  that  you  are  running  our 
largest  productions  at  Twentieth  Century-Fox."  He  said,  "You  are 
too  good  and  you  are  too  much  in  demand."  He  says,  "We  have  had 
no  complaints  about  you  from  any  department  head.  You  will  have 
to  quit ;  we  can't  fire  you." 

Then  Mr.  Nye  spoke  up  and  said,  "I  don't  want  Taylor  to  go.  He 
is  one  of  my  best  men." 

Parks  spoke  up  and  said,  "That  is  orders  from  the  union." 

I  was  told  to  call  up  Mr.  George  Hays,  who  is  the  head — manager — 
of  local  706._ 

I  called  him  up  and  he  told  me — he  said  he  knew  all  about  it.  He 
said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  you  do,  Taylor.  Call  me  up  about  a  week 
before  you  finish  your  picture."  He  said,  "I  will  get  you  set  at  any 
other  studio  you  want  to  go  to." 

I  said,  "All  right."  I  finished  the  picture.  I  was  out  of  work 
almost  6  weeks.  Then  I  received  a  call  to  go  to  Monogram  for  a  day. 
I  stayed  there  and  made  four  pictures.  That  was  the  last  production 
there. 

Then  I  went  to  Universal  for  1  day.  I  stayed  there  16  months. 
Wliile  I  was  there  I  received  a  phone  call  from  ;^Iiss  Betty  Grable.  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  set  when  I  received  a  call  from  the  department. 
They  called  me  to  call  Miss  Grable. 

I  called  up  Miss  Grable  and  she  said,  "I  just  want  to  know  would 
you  like  to  do  my  next  picture  with  me?"  I  had  done  several  with 
her  before. 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  would  love  to,  but  I  am  an  auxiliary.  I  can't  leave 
this  studio."    We  didn't  have  that  privilege. 

She  said,  "I  am  not  interested  in  that.  I  just  want  to  know  if  you 
would  like  to  do  the  picture  with  me." 
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I  said  I  would.  I  learned  later  on  that  Miss  Grable  had  called 
up  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Hays  told  her  she  could  have  me  but  if  I  did 
the  picture  with  her  I  would  never  get  in  the  union. 

She  called  me  and  said,  "I  don't  want  to  cause  you  any  trouble,"  she 
says,  "I  like  your  work  and  all  that.  I  would  like  to  see  you  get  in 
the  union.     I  will  wait  until  you  get  in  the  union." 

So  we  dropped  it  at  that.  Well,  about  a  month  after  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  local  706  telling  me  to  come  up  to  the  union.  And  the  next 
thing  was  I  was  told  to  come  up  there  and  I  reported.  When  I  got  up 
there  I  discovered  I  had  to  appear  in  front  of  the  executive  board.  I 
was  charged  with  giving  out  publicity. 

Well,  I  denied  it.  I  told  them  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  So  Mr. 
Ben  Knight — Bill  Knight — came  to  my  rescue  and  said  if  I  said  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it,  he  would  believe  me.  He  had  known 
me  for  a  good  many  years. 

So  I  dropped  it,  and,  gentlemen,  to  prove  my  point,  here  is  a  maga- 
zine. It  is  an  August  magazine,  1947.  Here  is  a  story  by  Ben  Knight, 
the  head  of  the  make-up  department  of  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  and 
here  are  two  pictures  of  myself,  one  making  up  Miss  June  Haver  and 
one  making  up  Miss  Betty  Grable,  and  I  have  not  been  at  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  for  over  2  years,  so  I  prove  my  point  that  they  are  lying, 
shown  by  this  episode.  At  this  same  meeting  Mr.  Ernie  Parks  brought 
up  the  subject  about  the  conversation  I  had  with  Miss  Grable  over  the 
telephone,  and  I  told  him  the  story,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  he  said, 
"Now,  in  the  future,  if  you  get  a  phone  call  from  Miss  Grable,  I  don't 
want  you  to  talk  to  her.  If  she  wants  to  talk  to  you,  refer  her  to  local 
706."    In  other  words,  I  couldn't  even  talk  to  her. 

I  said,  "All  right,"  and  I  was  dismissed. 

The  next  thing  that  came  up  was  this  rigged  examination  in  October. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Pardon  me  there:  On  that  idea,  do  you  know  Miss 
Grable  well  enough  to  get  a  letter  from  her  to  verify  your  statements'? 
Not  that  we  don't  believe  you,  but  would  she  be  glad  to  write  a 
letter  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  I  think,  if  you  subpena  her,  she  would  come,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  am  having  enough  box-office  appeal  without  that. 

Now,  I  would  like  for  the  record,  though,  if  we  could  have  her  send 
a  letter  to  the  committee  stating  that  she  requested  your  services  be- 
cause of  your  recognized  ability.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  that 
letter  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Tayi.or.  Yes ;  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you  very  much.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then  this  rigged  examination  came  along.  I  went  the 
first  night  to  the  examination  and  I  went  the  second  night.  The  fol- 
lowing day  after  the  examination  I  was  called  from  local  706  and  told 
that  I  had  failed  the  examination.  I  hadn't  even  completed  the 
examination. 

Well,  I  returned  to  the  department  the  next  morning — I  had  this 
work  at  Universal — and  I  said,  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  let  you  down  last 
night."  They  said,  "What  do  you  mean — let  us  down  ?"  I  said,  "Well, 
I  failed." 

Then  a  good  operator  who  was  a  journeyman  went  on  the  telephone 
right  in  my  presence,  and  he  called  that  local  706  and  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
George  Hays  and  he  says,  "They  are  all  quite  interested  in  hearing 
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about  a  man  like  Carley  Taylor.  What  happened  to  him  ? "  He  talked 
to  him  a  few  minutes,  and  he  turned  around  and  he  said,  "Well,  Hays 
said  he  had  about  a  million  complaints — I  don't  know  about  a  million ; 
he  said  they  had  many  complaints  from  different  departments,  and  he 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it."  He  spoke  to  him  and  he  says,  "That 
is  funny ;  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  alternate  in  the  examination,  but  I 
was  not  called,  but  I  will  go  tomorrow  night  if  they  need  me."  So  I 
says,  "O.  K." 

Well,  shortly  after  that  I  discovered  that  I  failed  on  a  beauty 
make-up.  At  the  time  I  was  doing  this  examination  I  was  making  up 
Susan  Hayward  in  Smash-Up,  one  of  the  biggest  pictures  that  Uni- 
versal had,  and  I  was  doing  the  beauty  make-up  to  her.  Well,  I 
dropped  it  at  that. 

In  other  words,  I  was  keeping  quiet,  still  trying  to  get  into  this 
union. 

So  the  next  thing  that  happened,  this  court  suit  started.  Well,  I 
eventually  got  into  it,  and  my  name  was  drawn  by  lottery.  So  I  still 
was  employed  at  that  time.  I  just  previously — I  would  like  to  state 
an  example,  after  I  failed  the  examination  the  assistant  department 
head,  Mr.  Paul  Ely,  went  on  vacation.  While  he  was  on  vacation  I 
was  put  in  his  job;  with  a  lot  of  other  journeymen  on  the  lot,  I  Wcis 
put  in  his  place  to  do  all  his  make-ups,  and  he  had  some  very  high-class 
make-ups  to  do. 

Well,  the  next  thing  was,  this  court  suit  came  up,  and  I  think  it  was 
2  days  after  the  examination  came  I  was  fired  from  the  studio.  Finally 
I  went  back  there  about  2  weeks ;  I  did  one ;  then  another  week  or  two 
afterwards  I  got  about  a  week's  work;  then  the  next  thing  Mr.  Ern 
Westmore  called  and  gave  a  day's  work,  and  I  had  to  leave  the  next 
day  because  he  said  there  was  a  journeyman  came  back.  Then  I  went 
to  first  Warner  Bros,  and  I  worked  2  weeks  more,  and  then  the  case 
came  up,  and  the  attorney  for  local  706  said  he  had  written  us  a  letter, 
and  then  later  took  it  up  with  our  counsel,  and  he  said  that  the  attorney 
asked  for  whatever  they  ask  for,  an  injunction,  the  attorney  for  the 
local  then  said  that  there  would  be  no  discrimination  whatsoever 
with  us. 

Well,  I  haven't  worked  since  January,  and  I  could  have  done  three 
pictures  of  the  Universal  studio,  where  the  producers  asked  for  me, 
and  if  I  had  a  card  today  I  could  be  working  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Just  a  minute.    Do  you  have  anything  further? 

One  question  proposed  by  counsel  here 

Mr.  Taylor.  May  I  add  two  letters?  These  are  two  letters  from 
cameramen  that  I  have  done  pictures  for,  if  you  would  like  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  they  should  be  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Kearns.  We  will  have  those  submitted  as  evidence  and  copied 
in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Beveei,y  Hills,  Calif.,  March  I4,  1947. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Mr.  Carley  Taylor  has  been  employed  in  charge  of  make-up  on  several  motion- 
picture  productions  which  I  have  photographed.    His  work  was  so  well  done,  his 
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eagerness  to  please  and  attentiveness  to  duty  so  umisual,  that  I  was  prompted  to 
voluntarily  request  that  he  be  assigned  as  make-up  man  on  my  next  production, 
Smoky.  He  had  worked  with  me  on  Guadalcanal  Diary,  which  was  made  with 
black  and  white  film,  and  Thunderhead,  Son  of  Flicka  which  was  Monopack- 
Technicolor,  both  of  which  films  presented  many  difficult  make-up  problems. 

As  the  cameraman  and  make-up  man  must  work  together  with  the  utmost  co- 
operation, it  follows  that  we  require  the  best  and  most  interested  men  available. 
Mr.  Taylor  more  than  fulfilled  these  requirements  and  as  long  as  he  was  employed 
at  our  studio  he  was  in  great  demand. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  work  of  Mr.  Carley  Taylor.    His 
capabilities  are  a  credit  to  the  make-up  profession. 
Most  sincerely, 

Chables  G.  Clabke, 
Director  of  Photography,  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Studios,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 


March  18,  1947. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Carley  Taylor  has  worked  with  me  on  different  productions,  namely,  Pin  Up 
Girl,  Diamond  Horseshoe,  and  The  Dolly  Sisters,  all  of  which  were  photographed 
in  technicolor  in  which  make-ups  must  be  perfect.  I  have  always  been  very  con- 
fident of  good  make-ups  whenever  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Carley  Taylor 
with  me.  He  seems  to  have  a  natural  gift  and  be  able  to  make  up  our  female 
stars  so  as  to  give  them  that  glamorous  effect  tliat  is  so  much  desired.  I  know 
that  Betty  Grable  and  June  Haver  have  always  wanted  him  to  make  them  up 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  my  experience  is  that  he  can  put  on  a  better 
make-up  than  any  make-up  artist  I  have  had  work  with  me. 
Yours  truly, 

Ernest  Palmer, 
Director  of  Photographers,  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Studio. 

Mr.  Taylor.  May  I  just  state  something?  I  am  not  against  unions. 
I  mean,  I  would  love  to  get  into  the  union.  I  am  a  labor  man  100  per- 
cent. I  would  like  that  understood  on  the  record,  because  some  people, 
if  it  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear,  might  think  that  I  am  making  state- 
ments against  the  union,  I  am  not  against  the  union.  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  I  have  been  begging  to  get  into  this  one.  I  have 
done  everything.  I  was  willing  to  pay  the  $500.  I  even  told  them,  the 
day  when  the  examination  was  being  taken — this  last  one  when  they 
put  10  men  and  they  passed  them  all — and  I  said  to  one  of  the  journey- 
men there — he  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  the  examination?''  "I  am 
willing  any  time  to  take  the  examination."  They  didn't  even  let  me 
do  that. 

I  just  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  against  their  principles 
or  rules. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Charles  Lauder. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  LAUDER,  MAKE-UP  ARTIST, 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  State  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Lauder.  Charles  Lauder,  61381/2  Glen  Alder,  Hempstead  4248. 

I  will  start  my  story  after  being  discharged  from  the  service  when 
I  entered  make-up.  I  was  doing  make-up  for  about  21/2  years  after 
that  time.    In  January  of  1946  my  card  was  revoked. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Pardon  me.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  went 
into  the  service? 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  was  an  actor. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  didn't  do  any  make-up  then? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  made  yourself  up  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  make-up  for  many  years  on  the  stage, 
and  everything  else,  so  I  know  something  about  it,  so  that  was  one 
reason  why  I  went  into  the  make-up  business  on  my  return  from 
service.  I  did  a  very  good  job  for  2^/2  years,  working  at  various 
studios  where  I  have  been  keyman  on  some  pictures,  and  other  pictures 
I  have  just  helped  out. 

After  that  two  and  a  half  years,  in  January  of  1946,  my  card  was 
revoked.  So  I  asked  about  it,  and  they  said  they  were  just  picking 
up  a  few  cards.  So  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it.  I  wrote  a 
letter  in  to  the  executive  board  and  to  Mr.  Hayes,  the  general  business 
agent  for  the  local,  requesting  a  review  of  my  case,  if  anything  I  had 
done  had  offended  anybody,  I  humbly  apologized,  and  everything  like 
that.     I  have  a  copy  of  both  letters  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let's  see  them,  please. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to  two  letters  dated  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  February  5,  1946.  The  first  is  to  Mr.  George  Hays,  Make-up 
Artists,  Local  706,  1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood  28, 
Calif. : 

Dear  George  :  Enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letters  that  I  sent  to  both  executive  and 
auxiliary  board  asking  for  a  review  of  my  case. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  reconsider  and  give  me  another  oppor- 
tunity for  which  I  will  do  more  than  my  utmost  to  be  worthy  of. 
Yours  truly, 

Chakles  Laudeb. 

Another  letter  the  same  date  to  the  executive  board.  Make  Up  Artists, 
Local  706, 1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  told  by  Mr.  George  Hays  that  I  was  no  longer  eligible 
for  work  as  an  auxiliary  make-up  artist,  I  wish  to  take  the  liberty  in  this  letter 
to  state  that  for  the  two  and  a  half  years  which  I  have  worked  as  an  auxiliary 
make-up  artist  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  opportunity  of  working  for  a  great 
many  make-up  artists  who  have  helped  and  guided  me  on  many  occasions,  and 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

If,  in  my  sincere  efforts  to  do  a  satisfactory  job,  I  have  offended  in  any  way, 
it  is  my  sincere  desire  to  humbly  apologize  and  request  the  board  for  a  review  of 
my  case. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  whatever  consideration  you  may  show  me,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Chart.f.s  Lauder. 

Had  you  been  charged  with  anything  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  what  the  occasion  was. 

Mr.  McCann.  Wliat  were  you  told — that  they  had  just  discontinued 
your  work  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  asked  about  it  and  they  just  said,  "We  were  picking 
up  a  few  cards,"  and  that  was  all.     I  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  were  just  picking  up  your  card? 

Mr.  Lauder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  didn't  know  what  you  had  done? 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  must  remember,  Mr.  Counsel,  what  is  important 
in  this  situation  is  that  when  your  card  is  picked  up  the  work  stops. 
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Mr.  McCann.  That  is  what  I  am  conscious  of,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  rather  tragic  situation.  I  am  wondering  why 
there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing  as  an  exclusive  contract  that 
deprives  men  with  qualifications  of  an  opportunity  to  work  in  any 
business.  I  am  wondering  whether  something  should  not  be  done  to 
give  people  who  are  qualified  an  opportunit}^  to  work  in  their  chosen 
vocation. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Well,  this  man  can  still  earn  a  living.  He  can  go 
out  to  work. 

Mr.  McCann.  Where? 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  mean  he  can  go  to  work  in  some  other  field,  but  he 
is  prepared  to  work  in  this  fieM  and  he  wants  to  work  in  this  field. 
That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  get  over. 

Mr.  INIcCann.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  can  do  make-up. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Not  make-up.  He  can  go  out  and  do  something  else, 
probably. 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  can't  go  back  to  acting,  because  my  card  is  suspended 
from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  after  being  away  for  a  good  many 
years  I  have  not  done  any  work  on  pictures.  Well,  there  is  my  serv- 
ice.    You  can  go  back  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  MgCann.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  work,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  have  been  out  of  work  since.  Of  course  I  was  re- 
quested on  a  job  just  here  recently,  Mr.  Gus  Norin,  and  I  was  just 
helping  out  there  for  about  4  days,  and  I  know  Mr.  Norin  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  me  on  the  job,  because  there  are  journeymen  out 
of  work,  union  men  out  of  work.  And  he  says,  "I  need  Lauder  be- 
cause," he  says,  "he  has  two  or  three  bit  people  who  are  quite  impor- 
tant and  he  has  a  lot  of  hair  stuff  to  look  after,  and  so  on."  So  the 
union  gave  him  permission  to  keep  me  for  the  balance  of  that  sequence, 
which  lasted  4  days.  Upon  the  end  of  the  4  days  I  was  dismissed  and 
I  have  not  worked  since  then ;  for  all  the  time  since  March,  we  will 
say,  when  I  finished  the  last  picture,  which  was  Repeat  Performance, 
which  I  was  keyman  on,  I  have  only  worked  about  a  week  altogether. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  that  was  in  March  of  1947  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  you  have  had  1  week's  work  since  March  1947  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Lauder.  Then  my  card — after  receiving  no  reply  or  anything 
from  these  letters,  I  just  went  about  and  I  entered  a  little  business 
transaction  which  I  made  a  few  dollars  on,  a  friend  of  mine,  which 
has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  in  August  or  July  my  card  was 
given  back  to  me. 

Upon  receiving  my  card  and  being  able  to  go  to  work,  I  immediately 
went  to  work  in  the  studio,  and  which  was  in  August  of  1946.  I 
was  put  in  charge  of  various  productions  over  there  and  along  in 
October  an  examination  came  up,  of  1946,  and  which  I  took  the  exam- 
ination, and  I,  like  21  others,  why,  we  were  told  the  second  night  that 
we  failed  and  don't  come  back  the  third  night. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  was  your  written  examination  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Well,  I  didn't  receive  a  written  examination.  I  took 
the  examination.  The  first  thing  was  a  face  make-up  which  they 
put  out — I  mean  they  told  us  to  do.     We  brought  our  subjects.     The 
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first  night  was  a  woman,  I  believe;  the  second  night  was  a  man,  and 
we  were  told  to  do  just  what  they  asked  us  to  do,  beards  and  so 
forth ;  and  the  third  night  was  supposed  to  be  something  else  which 
I  don't  remember,  because  I  was  told  not  to  come.  So,  of  course, 
being  very  disappointed  about  it,  I  know  that  when  I  was  informed 
by  my  department  head  not  to  go  back  tonight,  that  I  failed,  well, 
you  can  imagine  how  I  felt,  because  I  was  very  anxious  to  do  a  good 
job,  and  which  I  have,  and  I  had  failed ;  I  was  trying  to  be  a  good 
make-up  man  and  was  told  that  I  failed,  it  was  quite  a  little  shock 
to  me  after  doing  the  work  and  I  had  had  the  results  I  am  doing; 
that  it  is  good  enough  for  my  department  head  and  the  director 
and  everybody  else,  but  it  was  not  good  enough  for  the  examining 
board. 

Mr.  McCann.  Have  you  done  any  work  on  some  of  the  stars  at 
the  studios  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Would  you  name  a  few  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Lauder.  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  work,  a  lot  of  independent — I 
mean  Eagle-Lion  productions ;  there  they  are  featured  players.  They 
are  not  probably  as  big  as  Miss  Grable  and  so  forth,  but  the  make-up 
you  do  on  the  little  girl  who  probably  does  the  leading  part  in  a 
western,  we  will  say,  requires  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  probably  than 
Miss  Grable  needs.  In  other  words,  they  are  small-budget  pictures, 
but  you  don't  give  them  small-budget  make-up  at  all.  I  mean.  I  give 
just  as  good  a  make-up  and  I  take  just  as  good  care  of  Terry  Austin 
in  a  Philo  Vance  picture  as  I  would  if  I  was  assigned  to  Miss  Grable 
or  some  of  the  stars  you  asked  me  about,  Mr.  McCann.  I  mean,  I  can 
mention  Terry  Austin,  Sue  Williams,  Ann  Staunton,  Franchot  Tone, 
Tom  Conway,  Richard  Bezar,  and  many  other  members.  I  just 
skipped  over  quite  a  few.  Of  course,  some  of  those  names  are  not  as 
much  in  the  limelight  as  others. 

So,  on  being  told — my  department  head  told  me,  that  I  was  not 
to  go  to  work,  and  I  said  I  was  very  disappointed,  he  said,  "Don't 
worry  about  it,"  he  would  forget  about  it  if  he  were  me,  and  so  he 
says,  "Go  on  back."  I  was  doing  a  job  at  that  time,  I  believe  it  was 
Lost  Honeymoon,  which  was  Mr.  Tone,  and  I  was  keyman  in  that ;  I 
was  responsible  on  the  job  for  my  department  in  that  picture;  and  I 
was  assigned  to  another  picture  from  which  I  have  just  been  released, 
just  a  few  days  ago.  Repeat  Performance,  with  Joan  Leslie  and  Louis 
Hayward. 

Mr.  McCanx.  Do  you  have  any  letters  of  recommendation  as  to 
your  ability  ? 

Mr.  Lauder.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  for  you  to  submit  those  and  we  will 
receive  them  as  reference  exhibits,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  having 
them  reproduced. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

(The  documents  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  care  to  tell  us,  sir? 

Mr.  Lauder.  I  just  went  on  and  did  the  picture  and  finished  it,  and 

of  course  this  business  we  all  realize  that  it  is  busy  and  then  at  times 

we  have  a  slump  period,  and  we  are  in  a  slump  period  right  at  the 
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present;  so  I  would  just  like  to  say  this  again,  as  Mr.  Taylor  said 
previously,  that  I  want  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  and  I  am  doing 
my  best;  I  still  want  to  be.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  become  a  member,  I  am  not  fighting  the  union. 
I  am  fighting  to  become  a  member  of  it.  I  believe  in  it;  always  looked 
at  the  insignia  of  lATSE  which  has  been  in  the  department  head's 
office  and  I  said,  "Well,  here  is  hoping  I  become  a  member  of  it." 

Mr.  McCann.  It  may  be  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  have  the  authority  or  powder  to  provide  that  men  who  have  the 
qualifications  for  membership  and  who  have  proven  those  qualifica- 
tions may  not  be  denied.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able thing  for  the  Congress  to  consider,  when  men  have  the  qualifica- 
tions to  do  a  job,  and  have  proven  those  qualifications  for  membership 
in  a  union,  they  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reasonable  thing. 

That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Art  Dupuis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ART  DUPUIS— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Dupuis  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  believe  you  had  some  records  that  you  wanted  to 
show  us,  sir.    Will  you  please  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  letters  that  are  rather  important 
to  me.  If  they  are  written  in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
original. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  see  those  letters,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  in  the  record  these  letters 
so  they  may  be  returned  to  him  [reading]  : 

Decembeb  4,  1946. 
Mr.  Art  Dupuis, 

Make-up  Department,  RepuhUe  Studios, 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Abt  :  Have  just  seen  a  release  print  on  "The  Plainsman  and  the  Lady." 
I  want  to  compliment  and  thank  you  for  doing  such  a  nice  job  on  my  make-up 
for  this  picture.    As  you  will  remember  I  had  a  change  of  age  ranging  from  25  to 
55  years  of  age  and  I  am  sure  when  you  see  the  picture  you  will  be  very  pleased 
with  the  result. 

Again,  Art,  thanks ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  again  having  you 
handle  my  make-up  in  future  pictures. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bill  Elmott. 


December  20,  1946. 

Dear  Sirs.  The  bearer  of  this  note  has  been  associated  with  me  as  make-up  man 
on  approximately  14  pictures.  These  included  features,  westerns,  color  pictures, 
and  serials. 

As  a  cameraman  for  the  past  several  years,  I  have  never  had  anyone  more 
diligent  or  constructive  than  Arthur  Dupuis  in  his  chosen  line  of  work.     His 
personality  and  diligence  will  be  a  credit  to  any  company. 
Sincerely, 

E.  F.  "Bud"  Thackert. 
Care  of  Republic  Sttidio. 
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Republic  Pboductions,  Inc., 
Republic  Studios,  O'ffice  of  the  President, 
l:forth  Hollywood.,  Calif.,  December  18,  1946. 
To  Wham  It  May  Concern: 

Art  Dupuis  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Republic  Studios  nearly  3  years,  and 
during  that  period  his  services  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

He  is  intelligent,  industrious,  and  efficient  in  his  work,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
recommending  him  to  anyone  desiring  the  services  of  a  high-class  make-up  artist. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  J.  Yates. 

Have  you  any  other  documents  you  wish  to  submit  ? 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  photostatic  copy  of  my  work  record 
through  local  606,  produced  at  our  trial  starting  April  19,  1943,  up 
until  the  12th  of  December  or  the  20th  of  December  1946.     I  was 

Jueried  on  my  statement  of  yesterday.    This,  I  believe,  will  show  that 
was  working  as  a  make-up  artist  for  that  j^eriod  of  time. 
Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  that  be  received  in  evi- 
dence and  reproduced  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Arthur  Dupuis 


studio 


194-^ 
RKO 

Do 

Republic 

General  Service..- 

Do 

Do 

Republic 

Do 

General  Service. .. 
Fox  Hills 

Do 

MGM 

MGM.  (6  weeks). 

Do 


MGM  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fox  Hills 

Andrew  Stone- 
Do 

Fox  Hills 

MGM 

Do 

Republic 

MGM 

Do 

Republic 

RKO 

Republic 

RKO 

Do_.. 

Republic 


mi 


ma 

Republic 

RKO 

General  Service 

Republic 


From- 


Apr.  22 


May    3 
May    § 


May  18 
May  25 


June  14 


Jan.      4 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  22 
Jan.    28 


Feb.  3 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  -S 

June  14 

June  28 

July  9 

July  11 


Sept.    6 
i5ec."20" 


Jan.     5 


Mar.  12 


To— 


Apr.  19 
Apr.  23 
Aur.  28 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  30 
May  4 
Mav  6 
May  13 
May  15 
May  22 
June  7 
June  8 
Dec.  28 
Dec.  20 


Jan.  7 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  29 

Feb  2 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  21 

Mar.  2 

June  7 

June  27 

July  1 

July  10 

Aue;.  31 

Sept.  1 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  26 

Dec.  28 


Mar.  5 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  23 


Studio 


MGM 

Do 

Do 

Republic. -- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MCM 

Republic.-. 

Do 

MGM 

Paramount- 
Republic.  .. 
Paramount. 
Fox  Hills... 


1945 


19.i6 

MGM 

P.  R.  C 

Monogram 

Do 

Republic 

Alexander  Stem 

Republic 

Comet  Productions. 

Do 

Republic 

Fox  Hills 

L.  Lewin 

MGM 

Fox  Hills 

Warner  Brothers 

Fox  Hills 

Paramount 

Fox  Hills 

Georg'e  Pal 

RKO 

Fox  Hills 

Republic 


From — 


Mar.  30 


May  18 
June  15 
June  19 
June  29 
July  10 
July  19 
July  23 
Sept.  4 
Oct  15 
Oct.  17 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  27 


Jan.  9 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  25 


To— 


Apr.  10 
May  15 
May  24 


June  6 
June  10 
June  19 


Sept.  27 


Oct.  23 
Oct.  26 
Nov.    9 


Mar.  31 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  27 

May  17 

May  25 

June  16 

June  26 

July  9 

July  18 

July  20 

Aug.  31 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  16 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  28 


Jan.  8 
Jan.  19 
Mar.  18 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  5 
Apr.  9 
May  14 
May  20 
May  25 
May  29 
May  31 
June  8 
June  13 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  30 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


4 
25 
28 


Dec.  20 


Mr.  Dupuis.  I  also  have  a  couple  of  pictures  of  make-up  that  I 
would  like  very  much  to  introduce.  May  I  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 
This  is  the  same  man. 
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One  of  them  is  himself,  the  other  of  this  was  a  character  of  Tom 
Mix,  no  appliances  were  used,  nothing  but  make-up,  high  lights,  and 
shadows. 

Here  is  another,  a  woman  playing  a  dual  role  in  a  picture. 

Here  I  testified  yesterday  about  an  Abbott  and  Costello  picture, 
and  this  will  show  you  how  I  applied  make-up  to  Mr.  Costello,  two 
pictures,  two  pieces  of  make-up.  One  is  as  himself,  the  other  as  a 
woman. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  beauty  make-up,  on  which,  by  the  way,  I  failed 
to  pass  the  examination.  I  have  numerous  others.  This  is  all  that 
I  thought  I  needed  to  bring  down. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  you  show  those  to  counsel,  please. 

Mr.  Dupuis.  Also  I  have  here  photostatic  copy  of  my  war-emer- 
gency permit  card  and  the  last  card,  temporary  working  permit  is- 
sued to  me  in  July  of  1947. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  it  important,  Mr.  Counsel,  that  these  permit 
cards  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  McCann.  Did  you  give  them  to  the  reporter,  sir? 

Mr.  DupuTS.  No ;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  Pass  them  to  him,  if  you  please,  to  be  reproduced 
at  this  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Q 


Local  No.  706,  lATSE 
1627  North  Cahuenga,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

TEMPORARY    WOEKING    PERMIT 


5391 


Issued  to  :  Art  Du  Puis. 


.y      To  work  as :  Aux.  Make-up  artist. 
From  :  6/1/47  until  6/30/47. 


Karl  Herlinger,  Jr., 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


AUG. 


NOV. 


See  That  Stamp  is  Affixed 

For  Each  Quarter 

FIRST 

THIRD 

SEPT. 

OCT.                         FEB. 

MAR. 

(Stamp) 

(Stamp) 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

SECOND 

FOURTH 

DEO. 

JAN.                          MAY 

.TUNE 

(Stamp) 

(Stamp) 

QUARTEB 

QUARTER 

APE. 


JITLY 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  agree  to  all  conditions  contained  in  my  application, 
which  was  duly  noted  and  signed  by  me.  and  will  surrender  this  card  upon 
demand. 

Arthur  Dupuis. 
Signature 
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Fees  paid  to  local  union  No.  706 


Date 


Amount 


Sig.  of  Fin.  Sec'y. 


8/9/43.-. 
11/10/43. 

2/21/44.. 
5/10/44.. 


E.  W.  Overlander. 
E.  W.  Overlander. 
Ernie  Park. 
Ernie  Park. 


This  Card  To  Be  Returned  to  the  General  Offlcel 

Date 

Particulars 

Amount 

Signature  of  Secretary 

Conditional  Wai*  Emergency. 

Temporary  Working  Card :  833. 

Issued  to  :  Dupuis,  Artliur. 

By:  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Local  Union  No.  706  of  the  International  Alliance  of 
City  State 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


President. 


Season  1943-1944 


/s/    E.  W.  OviaiLANDEat, 

Secretary. 


See  That  Stamp  Is  Affixed 
for  Each  Quarter 


AUG. 


NOV. 


FIRST 

SEPT. 

(Stamp) 

QUARTER 

SECOND 

DEC. 
QUARTER 


OCT. 


JAN. 


FEB. 


MAY 


THIRD 

MAB. 

(Stamp) 

QUARTER 

FOURTH 

JUNE 

QUARTER 


APR. 


JUXY 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  agree  to  all  conditions  contained  in  my  application, 
which  was  duly  noted  and  signed  by  me,  and  will  surrender  this  card  upon 
demand. 

Arthur  Dupuis. 


Signature 


Fees  paid  to  local  union  No.  — 


Date 

Amount 

Sig.  of  Fm.  Sec'y. 

8-17-45  . 

12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

Ernie  Park. 

11-21-45 

Ernie  Park. 

2-18-46... _ .... 

Don  Roberson. 

This  Card  To  Be  Returned  to  the  General  Office 

Date 

Particulars 

Amount 

Signature  of  Secretary 

67383— 48— vol.  1- 
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Conditional  War  Emergency. 
Temporary  Working  Card  :  833. 
Issued  to :  Dupuis,  Arthur. 

By :  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Local  Union  No.  706  of  the  International  Alliance  of 
City  State 

Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

B.  W.  0VERLANDE31,  EkNIE   PARK, 

President.  Secrttanj. 

Season  1945-1946 

Mr.  Dupuis.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  make  the  statement  here 
the  ammunition  was  taken  away  from  us  when  I  read  the  decision  of 
Judge  Smith,  which  was  that  he  could  not  find  a  decision — that  our 
solution  was  in  the  congressional  laws  now  pending.  That  is  why  we 
are  here.  We  are  following  Judge  Smith's  recommendation  that  we 
look  into  the  legislation  phase  of  it  to  see  if  we  cannot  continue  doing 
the  work  that  we  have  selected  for  an  occupation,  that  we  feel  that  we 
are  qualified  to  do.    That  is  why  we  are  here  appearing  before  you. 

Mr.  I^ARNS.  Mr.  Counsel,  I  wonder  if  we  have  not  heard  the  testi- 
mony which  is  a  cross  section  on  this  point. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  that  we  have  heard  adequate  testimony  from 
that  group  now. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Now,  do  we  have  here  the  men  who  gave  the  examina- 
tions ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  think  any  of  the  examining  board  are  here. 
We  have  some  of  the  men  here,  union  men  that  were  requested  to  be 
brought  in.  Will  you  tell  me  again  the  names  that  you  want,  and  I 
will  call  on  them.   Mr.  George  Hays. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  McCann.  Just  a  minute.  We  have  one  American  over  45  here 
who  can't  work  any  more.    I  want  to  put  on  this  derelict. 

Mr.  I^ARNS.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Byron.  Jack  Byron. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  that  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JACK  BYRON,  MAKE-TJP  ARTIST,  HOLLYWOOD, 

CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  My  comment,  sir,  was  in  jest  and  not  in  earnest. 
Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  your  address  ? 

Mr.  Byron.  Jack  Byron,  12757  Valleyheart  Drive,  North  Holly- 
wood.   I  have  been  dangling 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  us  your  telephone  number. 

Mr.  Byron.  Sunset  2-4838. 

Mr.  McCann.  Tell  your  story. 

Mr.  Byron.  I  have  been  dangling  away  back  before  this  union  was 
organized,  before  it  was  706.  I  was  dangling  when  they  were  in  the 
paperhangers  and  painters.  I  was  auxiliary  on  such  pictures  as 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  Clive  of  India,  and  two  or  three  Tarzan  pic- 
tures. And  then  there  was  the  strike  of  1937.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  for  2  years  to  Africa.    I  could  have  been  a  replacement.    There 
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■were  27  replacements  went  in  during  the  strike;  and  32  hair  dressers 
and  make-up  men  who  stayed  in  who  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
lATSE — those  men  were  to  be  taken  in  without  an  examination,  re- 
gardless of  age,  as  a  group.  The  salary  then  was  around  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  and  immediately  went  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  a 
week.  I  think  the  number  of  the  local  at  that  time  was  535.  I  paid 
either  1  percent  or  2  percent  of  my  salary  to  that  local  for  permission 
to  work,  and  I  worked  with  all  the  journeymen  that  were  working 
there. 

And  in  1942,  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  I  received  a  call  from  Mr. 
Bill  Cooley,  assistant  department  head  at  Warner  Bros.  He  was  the 
assistant  department  head  at  MGM.  I  worked  there  until  one  night 
he  called  me,  and  he  says,  "Jack,  we  need  some  help.  We  have  got  to 
get  make-up  men."    He  says,  "Go  down  and  see  George  Hays." 

I  went  down  to  see  George  Hays,  and  I  went  to  work  on  a  permit, 
for  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  permit. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  28  years ;  been  an  actor  making  myself 
up  a  way  back,  as  were  all  of  our  people.  So  I  went  to  work  at  Warner 
Bros,  for  a  year,  starting  August  3,  1942.  I  worked  at  Warner  Bros, 
until  about  March  of  1943,  then  they  had  a  lull.  So  he  said  to  see 
Hays,  and  he  told  me  that  I  am  not  a  full  journeyman — that  I  am 
an  auxiliary;  so  I  was  released  to  EKO  the  last  week  of  May  1943, 
and  I  was  there  for  3  years,  and  I  worked  there  only  when  the  strike 
was  on,  and  we  had  no  work  there ;  laid  off  that  week  and  came  right 
back;  and  while  I  was  there  I  did  four  pictures  as  assistant  to  the 
keyman,  I  did  nine  as  keyman;  I  did  Special  Attraction  for  them. 
Did  you  ever  see  that  ?  Big  picture.  I  did  Back  to  Bataan,  and  Until 
the  End  of  Time,  another  good  picture.  While  I  was  doing  those 
pictures  I  will  just  name  a  few  people  that  I  worked  with.  I  did 
Frank  Sinatra  in  three  pictures  there.  I  did  Miss  Dorothy  Maguire, 
who  was  the  star,  I  did  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore — I  was  in  complete 
charge  of  those  pictures — and  I  supervised  Back  to  Bataan;  that 
was  made  there  while  they  were  having  that  strike  trouble.  Any- 
way, there  were  nine  pictures  where  I  was  keyman,  four  where  I  was 
assistant  to  the  keyman — second  man. 

I  went  to  Warner  Bros.,  and  I  was  there  another  year.  Now,  sur- 
geons— they  don't  ask  surgeons  to  step  out  when  he  is  45.  They  will 
let  him  practice  if  he  is  45.  They  don't  say  a  special  surgeon  must 
take  an  examination  after  practicing  45  years ;  and  I  must  have  been 
all  right.  I  did  two  pictures  that  were  produced  there,  two  of  the 
biggest.  Special  Attraction  and  Until  the  End  of  Time. 

He  worked  with  us.  I  didn't  work  for  him.  I  worked  with  him. 
He  talked  to  me  about  make-up.  He  knows  who  I  am.  He  is  the 
biggest  boss  at  R-K-0. 

Do  you  think  he  could  give  me  a  job?  If  I  went  to  Mr.  Schary 
and  I  needed  a  job — I  am  an  old  man — he  couldn't  give  me  a  job. 
They  have  a  bug-a-boo  for  an  examination. 

Now,  I  didn't  take  the  examination.  Of  course,  I  was  too  old. 
I  couldn't  take  it. 

I  have  been  protecting  their  jobs  for  5  years  for  this  local.  I  like  the 
local.    I  want  to  get  in.    I  am  a  union  man.    I  have  a  family. 
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Mr.  McCann.  My  dear  man,  we  have  heard  enough.  You  are 
unstrung.  We  don't  blame  you.  I  think  you  have  had  a  lousy  deal. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Byron.  I  have  a  lot  of  dope  here. 

Mr.  McCann.  We  don't  need  any  more  dope  from  you.  Leave  the 
stand.    That  is  fine.    Let's  put  those  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Make-Up  Artists,  Local  Union  No.  706,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M.  P.  M.  O.  of  United 

States  and  Canada 

1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  63  51 

Date:  8/3/42. 
Received  of: 

Name:  Jack  Byron. 

Classification:  Mup  (aux). 

Book  No.: 

For  Quarter   Balancedue:$ 

E.   W.   OVERLANDKR, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Per  D.  C. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Dues 

Application  fees 

Reinstatements 

Assessments -    .. 

Fines 

W.  P 

Total -. 

2 

2 

Make-Up  Artists,  Local  Union  No.  706,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M.  P.  M.  O.  of  United 

States  and  Canada 

1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  6351 


Date:  8/8/42. 
Received  of: 

Name:  Jack  Byron. 

Classification:  Aux  M.'U. 

Book  No.: -.- 

For  Quarter   Balance  Due  $ — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

E.   W.   OVERLANDER, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 
Per  Q.  D.  H. 


Dues -- 

Application  fees 

Reinstatements 

Assessments 

Fines -.- 

Work  permit  8/10  and 
8/11 


Total. 


Make-Up  Artists,  Local  Union  No.  706, 1.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M.  P.  M.  0.  of  United 

States  and  Canada 

1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  63S1 


Date:  8/17/42. 
Received  of: 

Name:  Jack  Byron. 

Classification:  Mup  (aux). 

Book  No.: 

For  Quarter  Balance  due:  $. 


E.  W.  OVERLAXDER, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


1 

2 
4 

3 

Per  D.  C. 


Dues 

Application  fees 

Reinstatements 

Assessments 

Fines 

Due  on  work  permit. 

Total 


9195 


1 

2 

4 

3 

No.  4249 

Dues                                _  -- 

Application  Fees 

Reinstatements 

Assps<sTnp.nts 

Fines 

Fees 

12.50 

Total 

12.50 
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Make-Up  Artists  and  Hair  Styxists,  Local  Union  No.  TOG,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and 
M.  P.  M.  O.  of  united  States  and  Canada 

1627  North  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  6351 

Date:  11/20/45. 
Eeceived  of: 

Name:  Jack  Byron. 

Classification:  CHEHF. 

Book  No.: 

For  Quarter  Balance  Due:  $ 

Erxest  J.  Park, 

Secretary-  Treasurer, 

Per  a.  D.  H. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Hays,  t  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  D.  HAYS,  OFFICE  MANAGER,  MAKE-UP 
ARTISTS  AND  HAIR  STYLISTS,  LOCAL  706,  VAN  NUYS,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Give  your  name  and  your  address. 

Mr.  Hays.  George  D.  Hays,  4103  Nagle  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  telephone  number  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  State  4-0729. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  local  706  ? 

Mr,  Hays,  I  have  been  a  member  of  local  706  since  1941. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  make-up  artist? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  am  not  a  make-up  artist. 

Mr,  McCann,  How  long  have  you  been  a  representative  of  this 
union  ? 

Mr.  Hays,  I  have  been  affiliated  with  local  706  since  1938,  and  I 
have  been  business  representative  since  1941,  June. 

Mr,  McCann,  You  are  affiliated,  or  you  were  affiliated  in  1938, 
That  was  on  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Office  manager. 

Mr.  McCann.  Office  manager,  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  union 
itself? 

Mr.  Hays,  I  am, 

Mr,  McCann,  You  are  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr,  Hays.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  a  make-up  artist  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  McCann.  But  you  are  a  member  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Hays.  It  was  necessary,  as  being  business  agent  of  the  local 
and  knowing  all  the  workings  of  the  local  and  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  I  be  a  member  of  the  local  to  be  the  business  agent.  And  I  was 
appointed  an  honorary  member  in  1941. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  is  your  job  as  business  agent  of  this  local? 

Mr.  Hays.  Handling  the  business  affairs  of  local  706. 
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Now,  can  you  tell  us 


Mr.  McCann.  Are  you  the  one  who  dispatches  artists  to  their  jobs, 
supervises  this  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  That  comes  under  my  supervision. 

Mr.  McCann.  Comes  under  your  supervision, 
when  local  706  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  November  1,  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  With  how  many  members? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  judge  about  312. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  this  time  or  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hays.  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  1937  it  had  312  members? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  am  not  positive  on  it,  but  I  will  say 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  do  they  have  now? 

Mr.  Hays.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Mr.  McCann.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one.  What  was  the  initia- 
tion fee  for  the  charter  members  at  the  time  it  was  established  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  To  answer  that  I  would  have  to  go  back.  Our  charter 
members  started  'way  back  in  1920's.  You  must  remember  that  the 
make-up  artists  business  has  gone  over  a  period  of  years.  Because  we 
became  affiliated  with  the  lA  in  '37,  we  still  had  make-up  artists  15 
and  20  years  prior  to  that,  that  had  paid  fees. 

Mr.  McCann.  At  the  time  you  organized  706,  what  did  the  members 
have  to  pay  to  join  that  union? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  members  had  to  pay  $10  to  join  that  union. 

Mr.  McCann.  Is  this  a  list  of  the  people  who  were  initiated  or 
joined  the  union  at  that  time  at  $10  a  member  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  believe  that  is  the  make-up  list  of  the  men  who  joined 
at  that  time  at  $10  a  man. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  have  that  reproduced  in  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 


Application 
fees 

Glen   Alden $10 

Les   Alderson 10 

Edwin  Allen 10 

Del    Armstrong 10 

Max   Asher 10 

Carl  Axzelle 10 

James    Barker 10 

Robert  Gordon  Ban 10 

Charles  D.  Bennes 10 

Charles   Berner 10 

Dan  Scott  Berns 10 

Irving  Berns 10 

Mel  Burns 10 

Alfred  H.  Bonner 10 

Joseph  A.  Bonner 10 

Garland  Briden 10 

Layne  Britton 10 

Clay  Campbell 10 

Stanley  Campbell 10 

Jack  Casey ; 10 

Don  Cash 10 

Steven    Chlontzos 10 

Ted  Coodley 10 

Willard  Cooley 10 

Robert   Ci)wan 10 

Jack  W.  Dawn 10 


Application 
fees 

Lyle  .T.  Dawn $10 

Don  Donaldson 10 

Russell    Drake 10 

Steve   Drumm 10 

Charles   Dudley 10 

Bill  Ely 10 

Bob   Ewing . 10 

Willonn    Fieldz 10 

Max   Flrestein 10 

Fred  Fredericks 10 

Charles  Garman 10 

Phil  Gastrock 10 

Burris   Grimwood 10 

Charles  Gemora 10 

Bert  C.  Hadley 10 

Joseph    Hadley 10 

Dick    Hamilton 10 

Ward  Hamilton 10 

Karl  Herlinger,  Jr 10 

Karl  H°rlingor.  Sr 10 

Walter  E.  Herrmann 10 

Louis  Hippe 10 

Kiva    Holt'man 10 

.John  Holden 10 

Cecil   Holland 10 

Newton  House 10 
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Application 

fees 

Charles  Huber $10 

Dick   Johnson 10 

Newton  Jones 10 

Anthony  Karnagel 10 

Sam  Kaufman 10 

Hal  King 10 

Eugene  H.  Klum 10 

William    Knight 10 

George  Lane 10 

Ted   Larsen 10 

Emil  La  Vigne 10 

Otto   Lederer 10 

Ben    Libizer 10 

Harold  D.  Lierly 10 

Bert  Lindley 10 

Bob    Littlefield 10 

Ray  Lopez 10 

Albert   MacQuarrie 10 

Otis    Malcolm 10 

Bob  Mark 10 

Frank   McCoy 10 

J.  Robert  Mieding 10 

Norbert  Miles 10 

Vernon  M.  Murdoch 10 

Dick   Narr 10 

Gus    Norin 10 

Joe    Norin 10 

Ben  Nye 10 

Web   Overlander 10 

Guy  Pearce 10 

Jack  Pierce 10 

Louis  Phillippi 10 

Festus  B.  Phillips 10 

Fred  Phillips,  Jr 10 

Bill  Phillips 10 

Webster   Phillips 10 

Sam  Polo 10 

Bernard   Ponedel 10 

Harry  Pringle 10 

Mr.  McCann.  How  old  are  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  According  to  the  records,  I  am  51  years  old. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  are  too  old  to  work,  sir.  Now,  what  are  the 
duties — the  initiation  fees — at  this  time  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Hats.  Since  the  inception  of  706  in  1937,  the  initiation  fee  has 
been,  and  still  is,  $500. 

Mr.  McCann.  Was  any  examination  given  to  those  who  joined  in 
1937? 

Mr.  Hats.  No;  but  prior  examinations  had  been  given  to  at  least 
80  percent  of  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  know  that? 

Mr.  Hats.  I  do  from  previous  records  I  have  read. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  was  this  examination  such  as  you  gave  as  we  have 
been  told  about  here  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  Can  I  tell  you  that  I  never  attended  any  examination 
and  never  saw  one  in  my  life  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  From  the  descriptions  we  have  here,  sir,  it  doesn't 
seem  you  have  missed  very  much,  from  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
examinations,  oral  and  written. 

Mr.  Hats.  I  have  missed  very  much  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  No. 


Application 

fees 

Irving  Pringle $10 

Norman  Pringle 10 

Roland   Ray 10 

Harry  Lee  Ray 10 

Bill  Riddle 10 

Don   Roberson 10 

Walter  Rodgers 10 

Gene  Roemer 10 

Ray  Romero 10 

Harry  Ross 10 

Carl  A.  Russell 10 

Louis  Sainty 10 

Phillip    Scheer 10 

Bob  Schiffer 10 

Charles  Schram 10 

Ray  Sebastian 10 

A.  'b.   Shore 10 

Howard  Smit 10 

Leland   Stanfield 10 

Paul  Stanhope 10 

Bob   Stephanofl; , 10 

Joe  Stinton 10 

Keester  Sweeney 10 

Frank  Thayer 10 

William    Tuttle 10 

Eddie  Voight 10 

Neil    Wakeman 10 

Fred  T.  Walker 10 

John  B.  Wallace 10 

Ernest  Westmore 10 

Hamilton  Westmore 10 

Pere  Westmore 10 

Walter  Westmore 10 

William  Wood 10 

Charles  Wright 10 

Ernest  Young 10 

Jack    Young 10 

Eddie  Zimmer 10 
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Mr.  Hays.  I  do  not  give  those  examinations.  They  are  given  by 
members  that  are  make-up  artists. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  true  since  the  formation  of  the  union  in  1937 
up  to  March  1946  the  local  took  in  a  total  of  16  new  members? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  McCann.  How  many  did  they  take  in  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  You  didn't  tell  me  to  bring  my  records  with  me.  All  I 
am  judging  from  is  my  mind.  I  know  for  a  fact  we  have  taken  in — at 
least  the  figure  in  my  mind  is  32  make-up  apprentices. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Counsel,  he  has  the  right  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  think  the  figure  he  has  there  in  his  hand,  alongside  of 
you,  will  show  32. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  go  on  are  these  figures  that 
are  presented  here. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  are  producing  figures  and  yet  you  didn't  advise  me 
to  bring  any. 

Mr.  McCann.  My  dear  sir,  I  didn't  know  what  questions  I  was  going 
to  ask  you.  I  knew  nothing  about  what  your  job  was.  I  never  saw 
you  before.  I  had  no  idea  what  questions  would  be  submitted  to  ask 
you. 

Mr.  Hays.  Then  I  can  only  estimate. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  you  give  an  estimate,  that  is  all  right.  We  will 
have  to  take  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Hays.  Might  I  say,  along  that  line,  this  local  since  its  forma- 
tion has  for  years  been  the  only  lATSE  local  with  an  apprenticeship. 
We,  being  a  professional  local,  realized  we  had  to  have  an  apprentice- 
ship to  build  up  our  membership,  when  people  would  fall  out  or 
become  of  age  when  they  no  longer  could  carry  on  their  duties.  That 
was  for  a  3-year  period,  when  we  first  started,  and  several  members  at 
that  time  took  examinations. 

These  apprentices,  after  serving  3  years  right  in  the  department, 
failed  to  pass  those  examinations,  but  they  didn't  bellyache  about  it; 
they  took  another  one  and  they  passed  them. 

We  have  done  that  for  years,  and  that  is  where  those  men  come  from 
that  I  spoke  to  you  about — those  32.  Now,  when  you  cover — we  only 
had  150  make-up  artists  when  we  began — and  take  in  32  members  since 
that  time,  that  is  a  pretty  good  percentage.  Wlien  I  said  the  member- 
ship consisted  of  361,  you  have  me  covering  make-up  artists  and  hair 
stylists  and  body  make-up  for  women  which  embraces  our  entire  local. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  didn't  understand  that.  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  make-up  artists. 

Mr.  Hays.  Approximately  150  make-up  artists. 

Mr.  McCann.  One  hundred  and  fifty  make-up  artists.  How  many 
make-up  artists  were  there,  to  start  this  union,  1937? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  judge  about  137 — 135. 

Mr.  McCann.  There  have  been  how  many  make-up  artists  added 
to  your  union  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Thirty-two  apprentices. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thirty -two  apprentices? 

Mr.  Hays.  And  now  you  are  carrying  me  further  into  this  year. 
Seventeen  of  these  auxiliary  permit  men  we  have  examined  and  found 
capable. 

Mr.  McCann.  Seventeen? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  in  order  that  I  may  do 
a  more  efficient  job,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  willing  to  grant  it,  but  I  want 
to  ask  a  few  questions  here  for  my  information. 

Who  appoints  the  men  to  give  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  president  of  the  local  has  that  authority. 

Mr-.  KJEARNS.  Is  the  president  of  the  local  here  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  He  is  on  location.  He  hasn't  been  subpenaed.  The  vice 
president  also  has  that  power,  in  the  absence  of  the  president ;  and  he 
is  present  here. 

Mr.  Kearns.  That  is  fine.  I  want  to  talk  to  him.  And  then  I  would 
like  to — I  know  a  little  bit  about  make-up  myself — and  I  would  like 
to  have  a  list  of  those  questions  for  the  examination  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Hays.  In  the  room  you  have  a  member  of  the  examining  board. 
In  fact,  you  have  the  chairman  here  in  the  room  subpenaed.  And 
also  a  man  familiar  in  make-up  in  its  best. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  the  questions  they  ask. 

Mr.  Hays.  If  you  ask  him  I  think  he  has  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  would  like  to  have  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hays.  If  he  hasn't  them  this  afternoon,  he  will  have  to  send 
for  them. 

Mr.  Kearns.  "We  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock, 

(At  11 :  45  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

afternoon  session 

Mr.  Kearns.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

Before  the  proCBdures  of  the  afternoon  hearing,  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  present  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  This  particular 
Congressman  will  begin  tomorrow  morning  holding  an  investigation 
here  which  was  instigated  by  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  on  the  high  cost  of  foods.  His 
com.mittee  has  just  left  San  Francisco  where  they  held  such  a  hearing. 
They  will  convene  here  in  the  morning. 

It  is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable  Wint 
Smith,  Congressman  of  the  United  States  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Counsel,  proceed. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
produced in  the  record  the  conditional  war-emergency  temporary 
working  card  of  Jack  Byron. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(Front) 


Date 

Particulars 

Amount 

Signature  of  secretary 
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Conditional  War  Emprgency 
Temporary  Working  Card  :  831. 
Issued  to  :  Byron,  Jack. 

By:    Hollywood,  Calif.,  Local  Union  No.  706  of  tbe  International  Alliance  of 

City  State 

Theatrical    Stage  Employees   and   Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

/S/      E.    W.    OVERLANDER,  /s/      ErNIE   PaBK, 

President.  Secretary. 

Season  1945-1946 


(Back) 

See  That  Stamp  is  Affixed 

For  Each  Quarter 


OCT. 

P.  M.  O.  of 


FIRST 
AUG.  SEPT. 

I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M 
V.  S.  and  C. 

(Handwritten:)  3699. 

Receipt  for  three  months'  per  capita 
and  convention  fund.    1945-1946. 

QUARTER 


FEB. 


THIRD 
MAR. 

Place 

Stamp 

Here 


QUARTER 


APR, 


NOV. 


SECOND 
DEC. 


JAN. 


I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M.  P.»M.  O.  of 

U.  S.  and  C. 

(Handwritten:)  3140. 

Receipt  for  three  months'  per  capita 
and  convention  fund.    1945-1946. 


QUARTER 


MAY 


Social  Security  No. 


FOURTH 
JUNE 

Place 

Stamp 

Here 


QUARTER 


JULY 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  agree  to  all  conditions  contained  in  my  application, 
which  was  duly  noted  and  signed  by  me,  and  will  surrender  this  card  upon 
demand. 

/s/    Jack  Byron. 
Signature 


Fees  paid  to  Local  Union  No.  - 

- 

Date 

Amount 

Sign,  of  Fin.  Sec'y 

8/10/45 _... 

12.50 
12.50 

/s/    Ernie  Park. 

11/20/45.. .  .       -. 

/s/    Ernie  Park. 

This  Card  To  Be  Returned  to  the  General  Office 

Mr.  McCann".  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  call 
Herbert  Sorrell  back  to  the  stand. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HERBERT  K.  SORRELL— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Sorrell  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 
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Mr.  McCann.  In  your  previous  testimony,  Mr.  Sorrell,  you  made 
the  statement  that  you  w«re  offered  $56,000  at  one  time  in  the  office 
of  Pat  Casey,  who  had  left  the  room,  to  accept  a  10-percent  increase 
for  your  union.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  Who  made  you  that  offer  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  I  was  told  not  to  tell  at  the  time.  But  it  was  Willie 
Bioff  in  Pat  Casey's  office. 

Mr.  JNIcCann.  Now,  you  stated  the  other  day  before  this  com- 
mittee that  you  had  authority  from  your  international  union  to 
settle  the  issues  involved  in  this  strike.  Have  you  that  authority 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sorrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  authorization  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  and  reproduced. 

Mr.  Kearns.  No  objection.  The  evidence  is  authentic,  Mr. 
Counsel. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  Amebrica, 

February  7,  1947. 
Herbert  K.  Sorrell, 

Business  Agent,  Local  Union  644> 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brothek:  This  will  confirm  the  teleairam  sent  you  February  7, 
1947: 

February  7,  1947. 
Herbert  K.  Sorreix, 

Business  Agent,  Local  Union  644^ 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.: 
I  now  believe  the  time  opportune  to  demand  of  the  motion  iiicture  producers, 
final  and  complete  settlement  of  controversy  within  motion-picture  industry  on 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction,  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  signed 
closed-shop  contracts  with  clause  designating  necessary  machinery  for  arbitra- 
tion of  any  and  all  dispute  in  future,  and  I  therefore  authorize  you  to  act  as 
representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
of  America  in  adjusting  all  disputes  jurisdictional  and  otherwise  as  well  as 
negotiating  wages  and  signing  contracts  insofar  as  members  of  our  brotherhood 
are  concerned.  When  acting  as  such  reresentative  of  the  brotherhood  of  painters, 
you  should  give  consideration  to  any  other  crafts  in  tlie  studios  that  may  in  any 
way  become  involved  in  any  settlement  reached. 

L.  P.  LiNDELOF, 

General  President,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 

Paperhangers  of  America. 
Fraternally  yours, 

(S)       L.  P.  LlNDELOF, 

General  President  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 
Mr.  McCann.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pat  Casey  to  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAT  CASEY— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  have  been  sworn,  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  at  the  suggestion  of 
counsel  for  the  producers,  to  note  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sorrell 
that  has  just  been  given  was  given  at  the  request  of  the  producers. 
They  thought  that  there  was  an  inference  here  in  the  testimony  the 
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other  day  that  this  money  may  have  been  offered  by  a  producer.     That 
was  the  reason  that  they  asked  me  to  call  him  back. 

Mr.  Casey,  you  have  previously  testified  and  you  are  under  oath, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  were  requested  at  the  beginning  of  this  hearing 
to  give  some  thought  and  consideration  to  the  $64  question. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  can  be  done  to  cure  such  situations  as  exist  at 
this  time  in  Hollywood  ?     Would  you  please  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  If  I  had  answered  at  the  time  I  was  asked,  I  probably 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  different  answer  than  I  am  about  to 
give  now,  but  after  having  sat  around  here  for  practically  5  weeks 
and  listened  to  the  testimony  from  the  witnesses  from  this  stand,  I 
have  one  solution  and  one  solution  only. 

I  do  not  believe,  from  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here,  that 
the  executive  council  or  the  three  wise  men  who  were  sent  out  here  to 
investigate  and  to  prepare  a  decision,  which  they  did,  were  honest  at 
any  stage  of  the  game.  I  think  they  took  a  job  and  came  out  here  to 
rush  it  through  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  were  handed  certain 
documents  which  they  read,  or  claimed  to  have  read — how  they  ever 
could  have  read  them  and  then  make  the  decision  they  did,  T  don't 
know — but  all  through  their  testimony  they  said  that  they  had  made  a 
decision  but  that  at  no  time  did  they  intend  to  take  any  work  away 
from  anybody.     Still  they  made  the  decision. 

Then,  further  on,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  with  Mr.  Walsh  and  some  of  the  producers,  of  that 
committee.  At  that  time  Mr.  Tobin  asked  the  question  as  to  how 
many  carpenters  would  lose  their  jobs,  and  I  think  Mr.  Mannix  said 
between  300  and  350. 

Mr.  McCann.  May  I  stop  you  there.  I  think  that  was  at  Miami, 
Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey.  Wherever  it  was — at  Miami — and  these  three  wise  men 
sat  there  and  never  opened  their  mouths,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  here. 

Then  Mr.  Knight  got  on  this  stand  to  clarify  again  what  was  meant 
by  "mill  work,"  and  from  his  testimony  practically  everything  done 
should  have  been  done  by  the  carpenters. 

Now,  I  claim  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  trouble  that  has 
existed  in  Hollywood  during  this  last  strike,  because  had  they  come 
in  and  done  an  honest  job,  which  they  never  could  have  done  in  30 
days,  and  made  a  thorough  investigation,  which  they  didn't  do,  because 
they  went  to  only  one  studio  and  were  not  there  over  a  couple  of  hours, 
we  would  not  be  in  the  trouble  that  we  are  in  here. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  rectify  that?  My  proposition  is  this: 
That  they  have  made  such  a  bungling  job  of  what  they  set  out  to  do, 
that  the  only  way  to  ever  clear  it  up  is  to  take  that  directive  and  the 
three  wise  men  and  throw  them  in  the  sewer  and  get  rid  of  it  entirely, 
and  let's  start  from  scratch  somewhere  along  the  line  here. 

Now,  for  a  great  many  years  this  industry  went  along,  and  we  did 
have  squabbles  and  we  did  have  little  troubles,  as  any  industry  does, 
but  nothing  to  stop  work  or  nothing  to  interfere  with  production  to  any 
great  extent. 
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Now,  in  1926  there  was  formed  what  was  known  as  the  basic  agree- 
ment, in  which  certain  international  presidents  who  had  people  work- 
ing in  the  studios  got  together  and  formed  this  agreement.  They  ap- 
pointed a  committee  representing  labor,  one  man  to  represent  the 
laboring  end  of  it,  the  other  man  to  represent  the  producing  end  of  it. 
Both  of  these  men  were  secured  from  the  union  ranks.  Mr.  Frank 
Caruthers  was  taken  from  the  musicians,  and  Mr.  Al  Berry,  I  think, 
was  taken  from  the  pattern  makers,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  men.  They 
went  along  for  a  great  many  years  here.  They  made  their  decisions. 
They  were  the  arbitrators,  and  the  agreement  called  for  certain 
arbitrations,  and  that  if  those  two  men  could  not  decide  on  a  decision, 
that  that  decision  could  have  been  appealed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  myself.  Now,  early,  I  think  that  Billy  Canovan  was 
the  chairman  of  the  labor  committee,  and  myself  then  afterwards. 
He  doesn't  come  in.  But  in  all  of  the  years  that  we  have  done  busi- 
ness, we  have  never  had  a  dispute  go  further  than  myself. 

Then  along  comes  trouble,  and  most  of  those  troubles  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  right  now  were  caused  by  the  Government  coming  and 
starting  to  put  in  laws  to  regulate  our  business.  We  used  to  have  a 
contract  of  one  page ;  it  was  not  even  a  contract,  it  was  a  letter.  They 
met  every  year  or  every  2  years,  and  we  agreed.  Never  a  meeting 
lasted  over  24  houre.  The  order  was  sent  out  and  everybody  abided 
by  it,  and  we  went  along  without  any  trouble  and  with  perfect  har- 
mony. 

Now,  if  the  international  presidents — and  it  can  be  done,  because 
they  are  going  to  meet  in  Frisco  within  2  or  3  weeks  for  the  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  I  believe  is  the  first  week 
in  October — if  the  international  presidents  who  have  people  working 
in  these  studios  will  sit  down  around  a  table  and  settle  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  allocate  the  proper  work,  and  then  take  a  man  like  Mr. 
Flanagan,  who  I  think  his  report  that  was  read  in  this  room  here  was 
the  finest  piece  of  work  I  have  every  heard  of  in  any  labor  controversy, 
and  let  him  make  a  thorough  survey  there  of  the  studios  and  have 
him  say  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done,  and  call 
them  then  in  together  and  form  again  the  basic  agreement,  set  up 
the  jurisdiction,  put  Mr.  Flanagan  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  will  have 
other  people  with  him,  and  I  will  bet  you  that  everything  will  go 
along  very  peacefully  and  quiet. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  room  here — not  thousands, 
but  hundreds,  and  they  have  been  saying,  every  time  I  went  in  and 
out  of  that  door,  "Are  we  going  to  work  tomorrow?"  That  is  all 
they  are  interested  in,  and  the  poor  devils,  that  is  all  they  are  looking 
forward  to,  but  I  will  say  to  you  right  now,  that  with  the  conditions 
in  the  studios  at  the  present  time,  through  no  fault  of  this  argument 
but  through  the  fact  that  England  has  shut  off  their  money,  that 
the  studios  have  gotten  down  to  probably  the  lowest  ebb  that  they 
have  been  in  in  20  years,  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  you  get  together 
around  the  table  here  and  you  settle  this  thing,  I  don't  think  there 
are  enough  jobs  there  for  the  people  to  go  back  to  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  want  to  put  that  into  your  minds,  that  the  jobs  are  not  there 
for  them  to  go  back  to. 

Now,  the  lATSE  are  in  the  saddle.  Unless  they  take  some  of  their 
people  out,  there  is  no  chance  for  you  to  go  back.     You  might  just  as 
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well  get  that.  That  is  my  opinion,  now.  I  may  be  dead  wrong,  but 
that  is  my  opinion  today,  that  if  you  sit  around  the  table  and  if  the 
lATSE  don't  agree  to  take  out  some  of  their  replacements  to  make 
room  for  the  people  who  are  out  on  the  sidewalk,  you  will  never  settle. 

Now,  the  only  solution  is  for  the  international  presidents  to  get  to- 
gether and  set  iip  the  machinery  of  the  basic  agreement.  Now,  I  am 
not  talking  for  myself.  I  handled  it  for  a  good  many  years.  I  didn't 
get  fired.  I  don't  think  any  one  of  the  producers  in  this  country  today 
would  like  to  have  me  out  of  the  picture,  and,  folks,  I  am  an  old  man. 
I  have  done  my  job.     Somebody  else  is  going  to  do  it  from  now  on. 

I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record  I  want  to  say  that  the 
witness  who  has  just  spoken  is  a  man  who  for  many  years  was  the  head 
of  the  labor  group  for  the  major  industries.  I  have  never  heard,  since 
I  have  been  in  this  city,  one  word  reflecting  on  his  integrity,  his  ability, 
or  his  courage,  and  I  think  we  should  all  take  to  heart  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  Pat  Casey  has  just  spoken. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Wright,  do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  which  you  are 
about  to  give  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALFRED  WEIGHT,  ATTORNEY  FOE  TWENTIETH 
CENTUEY-FOX  FILM  COEP.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Wright,  your  name  is  mentioned  very  frequently 
in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  strike  in  Hollywood.  I  will 
ask  you  to  please  state  your  full  name,  your  address,  and  your  telephone 
number. 

Mr.  Wright.  Alfred  Wright;  621  South  Spring  Street.  Tele- 
phone, Vandyke  9111. 

Mr.  McCann.  Whom  did  you  represent,  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  of  the  producers  labor  committee  prior  to  the  strike  or 
lockout  of  September  1946  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  represented  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. 
for  a  great  many  years  before  that  time ;  I  still  do. 

Mr.  Kearns.  ^Ir.  Counsel,  at  this  time  I  think  it  is  important  to 
know  that  Mr.  Wright  isn't  purely  engaged  solel}^  in  representing, 
being  legal  counsel  for  moving-picture  studios.  As  I  understand  his 
background,  he  probably  represents,  is  a  retainer  for  many  oil  com- 
panies.    Isn't  that  correct,  Mr.  Wright? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  I  don't  represent  any  oil  companies.  I  am  in 
the  general  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ml-.  McCann.  You  don't  just  deal  with  moA^ing-picture  companies? 

Mr.  Wright.  No.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Wright,  you  will  excuse  me  for  just  a  moment 
as  I  try  to  find  some  of  these  sections  w^hich  refer  to  you  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.    I  note  that  on  September  12,  1946,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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producers  labor  committee  held  in  the  board  room,  that  you  are  credited 
with  submitting  the  following : 

Copies  of  which  were  distributed  to  each  studio  representative  with  instruc- 
tions to  keep  in  hands  of  only  one  or  two  persons  in  the  studio.  September  12, 
1946. 

Instructions  to  Depaktment  Heads 

1.  Any  employee  who  refuses  to  perform  the  work  properly  assigned  to  him 
in  accordance  with  his  regular  classification  of  work  should  be  requested  to  leave 
the  premises. 

2.  In  the  event  that  such  emploj^ee  asks  whetner  he  is  being  discharged,  he 
should  be  told  "No." 

3.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  asks  whether  or  not  he  is  being  laid 
off,  he  should  be  told  that  he  is  not  being  laid  off  but  that  he  is  not  wanted  on 
the  premises  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  perform  his  customary  duties. 

4.  In  the  event  that  any  such  employee  further  asks  what  is  his  status,  he 
should  be  told  that  he  is  requested  to  leave  because  of  his  refusal  to  perform 
service  requested. 

5.  He  should  be  paid  off  to  time  of  leaving. 

Were  you  the  author  of  that  ? 

Mr,  Wright.  I  think  I  was,  as  I  recall  it,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  an  accurate  statement  then  as  reproduced 
there  in  the  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  read  what  I  prepared. 
I  haven't  got  a  copy  of  it  here.  Counsel,  may  I  ask  you  whether  your 
question  was  directed  to  the  matter  of  the  instructions  regarding  the 
statement  ?  I  don't  recall  the  instructions  you  first  recited.  My  answer 
to  your  question  was  it  an  accurate  statement  referred  to  the  contents 
of  what  you  read  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right.  Now,  I  don't  find  it  just  this  second. 
I  may  have  to  refer  to  another  record  here.  I  think  I  can  remember 
probably  two  other  statements  that  are  accredited  to  you.  I  will  try 
to  give  them  to  you,  give  the  substance  to  you. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  think  we  will  take  time  to  find  them. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  will  have  to  go  over 
these  again.    Sometimes  these  statements  do  not  appear  as  a  heading. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  know. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  have  another  question  or  two  I  will  ask  you  w^hile 
you  are  here,  sir.  I  am  reading  from  the  notes  or  minutes  that  are 
referred  to  on  Thursday,  September  12.    It  is  stated  in  these  notes : 

Kahane  states  there  are  two  courses  to  pursue — (1)  as  the  sets  become  hot 
and  as  men  are  laid  off  do  not  cross  jurisdictional  lines,  doing  nothing  to  cause  a 
picket  line  to  be  established.  Shoot  until  sets  are  exhausted  and  then  close  down  ; 
or  (2)  attempt  to  keep  open  as  we  did  on  March  12,  1945^ — call  on  lA  to  do  the 
struck  work  and  do  the  best  we  can.  This  would  bring  on  picket  lines  and  the 
accompanying  strife. 

It  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  executives  and  .Johnston  to  try 
the  second  course. 

Do  you  recall  that  discussion  on  September  12, 1946  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know.  I  recall  a  great  many 
discussions  about  the  course  that  was  to  be  folloAved  from  time  to  time. 
•As  to  whether  Mr.  Kahane  stated  that  at  that  meeting  or  not,  I  have 
no  independent  recollection. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  the  two  courses  of 
action  to  be  considered,  that  were  considered  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  don't  think  my  recollection  is  distinct  enough 
for  me  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that,  counsel.    I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  quotes  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Wright  is  embodied  in  one  of  these  paragraphs,  and  I  am  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  skim  slowly. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right.     Take  your  time,  until  we  find  it. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  the  minutes  of  September  23,  1946,  I  find  the 
following  statement : 

Alfred  Wright  stated  the  studios  cannot  morally  or  legally  assign  maintenance 
men  who  never  have  vi^orked  as  journeymen  on  sets  to  set  work. 

Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  Well,  I  recall  opposing  that  course  of  action.  I  can't 
say  that  I  said  those  words.    But  I  was  opposed  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Did  you  say  words  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  I  did,  yes.  I  don't  know  whether  I  said 
"morally  and  legally,"  or  whether  I  said  I  would  not  do  it  that  way.  I 
was  opposed  to  that  procedure.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  us. 

Mr.  Kearns.  You  were  opposed  to  the  collective  procedure  there  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  was  opposed  to  putting  the  maintenance  men  on  sets, 
yes.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  opposed  to  doing  it  collectively  so 
much  as  I  was  of  following  that  course  of  procedure.  I  didn't  think 
it  should  be  done.     I  was  overruled.     That  was  purely  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McCann.  Do  you  recall,  sir,  that  in  the  early  reports  that  came 
to  you  from  the  mass  discharges  of  September  23  and  the  discharges 
that  had  been  going  on  since  the  meetings  earlier  in  the  week,  or  the 
week  previous,  that  it  had  been  decided  to  take  all  the  carpenters  on 
the  23d  and  assign  them  to  carpenter  work,  whether  they  had  done 
any  carpenter  work  or  not  for  years,  and  to  take  all  the  painters, 
whether  they  were  actually  journeymen  painters 

Mr.  Wright.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  recall  that? 

Mr.  Wright.  No,  I  don't.  May  I  explain  ?  I  didn't  have  reports 
of  the  mass  discharges.  The  only  time  I  ever  heard  about  these 
matters  was  when  I  went  to  a  meeting  where  there  may  have  been 
some  discussion.  I  didn't  receive  reports  from  the  studios  about 
what  was  going  on  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  MoCann.  But  when  you  attended  these  meetings,  they  discussed 
what  was  going  on  in  the  studios,  obviously. 

Mr.  Wright.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  they  had  the  reports  on  the  procedure  which 
was  being  followed  by  the  different  production  companies  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  Yes,  I  think  they  did.     I  think  I  recall 

Mr.  McCann.  Otherwise,  you  wouldn't  have  made  such  a  statement 
as  you  did,  in  substance,  make  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  knew  generally  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  want  to  recess  for  5  minutes.  , 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right,  sir. 

(Short  recess  taken.) 

Mr.  Kearns.  Will  the  hearing  please  come  to  order  ? 

Mr.  McCann,  One  further  question  of  Mr.  Wright. 
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Mr.  McCann.  I  have  just  found  it  and  it  is  in  the  record  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  the  minutes  of  the  producers  labor  committee,  which  was  held 
in  the  board  room  on  Tuesday,  September  17,  and  it  states :  "Wright 
thinks  we  should  not  act  in  concert." 

Mr.  Wright.  These  things  you  are  reading  to  me  are  Victor  Clarke's 
notes,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCann.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wright.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  I  was  talking 
about  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  Well,  at  that  time,  sir,  the  whole  subject  of  conversa- 
tion was  involving  the  action  of  September  23. 

Mr.  Wright.  May  I  read  the 

Mr.  McCann.  The  contents?  Yes.  It  starts  on  the  page  before 
and  there  it  is. 

Mr.  Wright.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCann.  Start  at  the  page  before  and  read  all  of  it,  if  you 
desire,  sir. 

Does  that  refresh  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No  ;  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  don't  remember  saying  that  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  No;  and  I  can't  understand  what  it  means.  It  is 
completely  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  McCann.  Let  me  explain  what  is  meant  my  this,  and  then  we 
will  ask  if  it  refreshes  your  recollection.  There  are  numerous  state- 
ments in  these  notes  or  minutes,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
to  the  effect  that  the  producers'  committee  planned  to  create  an  inci- 
dent on  September  23,  1946,  by  assigning  carpenters  to  work  on  hot 
sets,  and  following  that  by  assigning  painters  to  work  on  hot  sets. 

And  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence  received  here  at  this 
hearing  that  others  who  were  members  of  the  conference  of  studio 
unions  were  asked  to  work  on  hot  sets,  to  clean  them  out  of  the  studios, 
before  putting  in  I A  men  on  these  jobs. 

Now,  the  progi-am  was,  and  there  is  ample  testimony  to  establish 
it,  that  on  the  23d  the  carpenters  were  all  to  be  assigned  to  hot  sets 
in  studios. 

Now,  with  that  background  we  find  in  the  minutes  or  in  the  notes 
or  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  this  statement:  "Wright  thinks 
we  should  not  act  in  concert."    Does  that  refresh  your  recollection,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  wouldn't  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Clarke's  in- 
terpretation of  what  I  said.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  said 
we  should  not  act  in  concert.  Reading  the  minutes  or  notes  or  what- 
ever they  are  does  not  recall  to  me  a  statement  of  mine  to  that  effect. 
I  may  have  had  an  opinion  about  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  now 
of  having  said  that  at  a  meeting. 

Mr.  McCann.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  proceed  with  the  witnesses  which 
we  called  here? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes,  I  would  like  to.  I  would  like  to  make  that  as 
short  as  possible.  I  mean  I  don't  want  to  get  anything  but  the  facts, 
and  not  go  into  long  stories. 

Mr.  McCann.  All  right.    We  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  we  can,  sir. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Hays. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  D.  HAYS— Recalled 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Hays  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  and  he  says 
he  thinks  he  could  cui'tail  the  testimon}-  quite  a  bit  and  have  a  question 
or  two  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hays.  In  1937,  local  706,  speaking  of  the  make-up  artists  classi- 
fication only,  contained  137  active  members.  From  1937  on  up  into  the 
middle  of  1942  it  was  impossible  to  keep  those  137  men  employed.  We 
had  from  30  to  50  men  out  of  work  most  all  of  the  time. 

It  became  necessary  to,  on  Christmas,  for  the  local  to  take  up  col- 
lections and  send  Christmas  baskets  to  the  members  in  my  organiza- 
tion that  could  not  find  employment.  And  sometimes  they  did  not 
work  5  or  10  days  per  yeai-. 

During  that  time,  1940,  we  examined  and  took  in  apprentices  who 
had  passed  their  3-year  apprenticeship.  In  1943  or  1942,  we  would 
again  examine  them.  Along  came  the  war  in  1941,  the  war  started  in 
December. 

In  the  middle  of  1942  the  studios  began  to  get  active.  People  de- 
manded pictures.  They  wanted  a  different  tyj^e  of  picture.  The  boys 
in  camps  wanted  pictures.  Everything  was  booming.  Your  independ- 
ents started  up.  Every  little  independent  that  could  find  a  place  to 
shoot  wanted  to  make  a  picture,  with  the  result,  speaking  only  of  my 
local,  we  were  called  in  with  othei-  locals  before  the  producers  and 
asked  what  we  could  do  about  supplying  men. 

At  the  same  time  we  lost  37  men  in  service,  37  out  of  137.  They,  of 
course,  were  our  younger  men,  the  men  that  were  of  active  age  for 
service. 

Now,  they  didn't  all  go  at  one  time.  They  spread  over  a  period. 
Some  would  go  and  some  would  be  released,  and  others  would  go. 

Now%  that  meant  we  had  to  fill  in  for  those  37,  and  it  also  meant  we 
had  to  provide  enough  to  keep  the  overproduction  going.  We  decided 
that  the  best  field  for  us  to  go  to,  after  talking  with  the  producers, 
and  the;y  agreed,  that  if  we  would  try  to  train  these  men — not  train 
them  to  be  full-fledged  make-up  artists,  but  to  train  them  in  the  type  of 
work  or  classification  of  work  where  the  department  heads  could  use 
them,  they  would  do  their  best  to  put  up  with  them.  That  was  agreed 
with  all  unions. 

We  did  just  that.  We  went  to  the  old-time  actor  who  had,  in 
previous  years,  put  on  his  own  make-up.  He  had  done  that  work. 
Perhaps  he  had  to  put  a  beard  on,  or  a  mustache  on,  himself.  He 
had  a  little  practice.     He  knew  a  little  bit  about  it. 

We  brought  them  in  and  met  with  them  and  told  them  what  we 
had  in  mind.  We  told  them  at  these  committee  meetings  for  them  to 
retain  their  guild  cards,  we  could  only  promise  them  work  when  we 
had  it.  We  told  them  at  the  meetings  we  would  teach  them  what  we 
could  and  put  them  out  with  our  men,  and  they,  in  instances,  would 
aid  them. 

That  went  along  fine.  That  built  up  as  high  as,  at  times,  of  62  per- 
mit men. 

Speaking  of  these  dues  they  speak  of,  no  permit  man  ever  paid  any 
dues  to  local  706.  As  a  man  was  called  into  service,  one  of  our  regu- 
lar members,  we  had  the  permit  man  sign  what  was  called  a  condi- 
tional war-emergency,  temporary  working  card.     He  agreed  he  was 
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taking  the  place  of  a  man  in  service,  and  he  agreed  that  upon  the 
return  of  that  man  from  service  that  he  would  relinquish  that  card. 

They  signed  those.  There  was  no  force  used  on  them.  They  signed 
them  in  my  presence,  and  in  signing  them  and  taking  the  man's 
place,  they  paid  fees  in  the  same  amount  that  the  man  paid  dues. 
They  were  given  a  card.  Fees  were  marked  on  the  card.  They  agreed 
on  the  card  that  they  understood  what  they  had  signed  and  would 
release  the  card  when  it  was  requested. 

Those  cards  were  only  used  during  the  ^ime  they  covered  that  in- 
dividual in  the  service.  When  that  man  came  back  from  the  service, 
that  card  was  picked  up.  That  man  no  longer  paid  fees.  The  highest 
any  of  those  individuals  paid  fees  to  was  $116.50,  over  a  period  of 
perhaps  2^2  years,  to  take  around  $25,000. 

Now,  understand,  that  only  covered,  we  will  say,  at  one  time  the 
22  men.  The  other  88,  who  could  be  working,  and  no  doubt  did  work, 
paid  no  fees  of  any  kind  to  my  loc^l.  There  are  men  sitting  in  this 
room,  auxiliary  men,  that  were  never  on  an  auxiliary  permit  card, 
war  emergency  card,  that  made  as  high  as  $20,000  through  working 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  my  union,  and  paid  my  local  not  one 
penny. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  did  they  pay  ?    To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Paid  to  no  one. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  didn't  pay  anything? 

Mr.  Hays.  They  paid  nothing.  The  only  ones  that  paid  were  the 
ones  we  had  on  the  conditional  war  emergency — beg  your  pardon. 
You  have  called  something  to  my  attention.  When  this  tirst  started, 
before  the  international  set-up,  the  conditional  war  emergency  per- 
mit, we  did  charge  five  men,  I  believe,  the  large  sum  of  $1  a  day,  un- 
til we  got  a  gross  amount  of  $20. 

We  discontinued  it  because  along  came  the  conditional  war  emer- 
gency card,  and  there  were  five,  I  believe,  that  paid  that  small  fee 
of  $1  to  make  thirty,  and  when  the  conditional  war  emergency  card 
came  along  it  was  discontinued.  That  is  the  only  moneys  we  ever 
collected  from  them. 

Now,  as  we  came  along  to  the  first  of  this  year,  work  started  to 
decrease.  We  naturally  laid  off  those  men  first,  unless  they  were  on 
an  assignment. 

Now,  we  allowed  men  that  were  not  members  of  our  local  to  fulfill 
an  assignment.  That  was  our  agreement  with  the  producers.  Some- 
times a  man  will  get  on  a  certain  picture  and  he  is  liked  on  the  picture. 
Perhaps  he  is  working  a  bit  part  with  someone  and  they  like  him. 
We  didn't  feel  it  was  fair  to  move  that  man,  because  we  had  a  senior 
man  come  on. 

The  department  head  asked  perhaps  to  retain  that  man  until  the 
end  of  the  picture.  That  man  was  never  moved  from  that  assign- 
ment unless  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  That  left  senior  men  sitting 
on  our  lines. 

Again  we  decided  to  examine  some  of  these  men.  We  felt  some 
of  them  were  capable  and  entitled  to  membership. 

In  October  of  last  year  we  examined  28  auxiliary  permit  men.  Five 
of  them  passed.  In  November,  as  early  as  November,  the  6th  or  8th, 
we  again  agreed  to  reexamine  those  men  within  6  months,  and  passed 
a  motion  in  our  meeting.    On  November  29  we  were — I  have  to  come 
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back — served  with  papers  for  a  suit,  after  we  had  agreed  to  reexamine 
them. 

Now,  even  as  hite  as  February  1947 — ^trial  not  starting  until  April 
9 — we  offered  an  examination  to  all  of  them,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  no  matter  what  age  was  involved.  Twelve  of  them  took  that 
offer.  The  other  42  refused  it.  Those  12  all  passed.  That  makes  5 
in  October  and  12  in  February  that  we  took  out  of  the  permit  group, 
making  the  42  and  17  taken  in,  59,  and  3  that  were  dropped  for  illness — 
about  62. 

These  42  refused  that  in  February,  claiming  that  they  didn't  feel 
that  there  was  anyone  competent  in  the  union  to  examine  them.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons.  The  other  reasons,  they  wanted  to  come  in 
without  examination,  without  paying  the  examination  and  without 
having  seniority  applied  to  them. 

Now,  the  trial  went  through,  7  weeks,  and  judgment  was  awarded 
in  our  favor.  The  statement  was  made  here  this  morning  that  we 
forced  them  into  signing  to  not  continue  with  an  appeal,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  not  true.  No  force  was  used  by  me  or  any  member  of  my 
local.  They  willingly  agreed  to  sign  because  I  don't  think  they  were 
capable  at  that  time  of  paying  the  judgment.  They  agreed  not  to, 
and  signed  off. 

Now,  we  again  have  had  a  meeting  since  that  trial  and  before  this 
hearing  was  ever  heard  of,  and  we  agreed  again  that  we  would  re- 
examine these  people.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  on  our  minutes. 
They  have  at  this  point  been  screened.  They  have  met  with  a  screen- 
ing committee  of  our  local  6  or  7  weeks  ago,  and  have  been  screened. 
And  as  the  minutes  stand  will  be  examined  within,  I  should  say,  30 
to  60  days.  This  morning  I  heard  a  witness  here  state  they  haven't 
had  much  work  this  year.  January  and  February  and  March — I  think 
March  was  the  last  that  we  could  use  any  of  them,  because  at  the  pres- 
ent date  I  have  50  to  70  make-up  men  on  my  list  daily,  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  150  or  160.  There  may  be  more  than  that  because  some  of 
them  have  been  laid  off.  They  want  to  take  a  vacation  and  they  don't 
report  to  the  office.     But  I  know  of  60. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  do  you  mean  by  "on  your  list"  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  I  have  a  list  in  my  office  where  I  keep  the  available 
make-up  men  that  are  available  for  work. 

Mr.  McCanx.  You  mean  by  that,  of  the  membership  of  your  union 
there  are  now  from  50  to  60  regular  journeymen  who  are  always  on 
your  list  for  employment  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  right,  to  this  minute. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  wanted  to  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  right.  I  was  accused  here,  or  the  local  was 
accused  here 

Mr.  Kearxs.  Just  to  interrupt  you.  I  want  to  get  this  straight. 
If  you  had  60  on  your  list  of  journeymen 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  right.  I  was  accused  here  or  the  local  was  ac- 
cused here 


Mr.  Kearns.  Just  to  interrupt  you,  I  want  to  get  this  straight:  If 

you  had  60  on  your  list  of  journeymen 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Standing  up,  like  this,  on  the  board  to  go  out 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  And  then  one  of  these  other  fellows  that  came  in  new, 
supposing  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  has  testified  this  morning  took 
this  examination  and  was  accepted,  they  would  be  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  They  would  be  the  last  call. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  just  want  to  find  out  what  your  disposition  would  be 
in  this  case.  If  I  were  a  producer  or  a  director  and  would  call  you, 
as  a  business  agent,  and  say,  "I  am  on  a  picture  and  it  is  a  pretty  tough 
job  of  make-up.  I  feel  so-and-so  can  do  it.  Do  you  have  any  object 
tion  to  shooting  him  over  to  me?"'  Do  you  have  the  right  as  business 
manager  to  run  that  fellow  around  all  the  others  to  accommodate  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  have  the  right  if  when  the  executive  board  gets  hold 
of  me  I  can  give  them  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Do  you  ever  accommodate  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  If  the  list  gets  low. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Regardless  of  whether  the  top  man  was  qualified  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  With  that  many  men  on  there,  there  would  be  qualified 
men  in  there. 

Mr.  Kearns,  After  all 

Mr.  Hays.  What  you  are  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  I  might  have  five 
men  on  my  list  and  might  have  three  junior  seniority  men.  The 
man  comes  in  and  says  the  first  five  are  capable  men  on  beard  work  or 
character  work.  He  says,  "I  want  an  extra  beauty  make-up  man."  I 
have  the  power  and  no  doubt  would  do  it, 

Mr.  Kearns.  Your  executive  board  would  uphold  you  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  They  would  uphold  me. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  don't  want  to  prolong  your  examination,  if  you 
fellows  are  disposed  to  give  these  fellows  a  shot  at  their  hold  cards. 

There  is  one  thing  that  still  doesn't  fit  in  with  real  sound  labor 
policy,  as  I  see  it.  You  have  two  kinds  of  membership,  senior  and 
junior.    Isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hays,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  a  men  gets  into  your  union,  if  he  is  qualified 
for  union  membership,  why  shouldn't  you  have  one  kind  of  union 
membership  ?  That  is  like  the  permit  system  card  carried  over  into  the 
union  system. 

Mr.  Hays.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  would  be  this :  At  one  time  or 
another,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  here,  these  men  are  all  actors.  They 
have  been  actors,  I  would  say ;  40  of  the  42  have  been  actors.  They 
know  every  producer  and  they  know  every  director.  They  know  every 
small  independent  that  ever  originated  in  this  industry. 

What  would  happen  then  is,  they  would  go  out  and  solicit  their 
friends  and  get  the  jobs,  and  the  man  that  through  all  these  jobs  has 
suffered  from  '37,  to  bring  this  where  it  is  today,  he  sits  on  my  list. 
That  is  what  happens.  You  heard  a  man  say  this  morning,  state  he 
got  a  call  from  the  studio.  Of  course,  he  did.  He  got  a  call  from  a 
friend  of  his  that  wanted  to  give  him  a  day's  work.  That  was  fine. 
Perhaps  he  could  have  done  that  work,  but  on  my  list  I  have  six  regular 
men  that  can  do  that  work,  too. 

Mr.  McCann.  What  I  am  driving  at  is,  if  you  are  a  union  member 
you  ought  to  be  a  union  member  and  not  half  way  a  union  member — 
not  a  junior  union  member. 
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Mr.  Hays.  Can  I  answer  that? 

INIr.  McCann.  Not  a  permit  union  member.  You  could  have  about 
16  different  categories  if  you  wanted  to  do  it  that  way.  A  man  get- 
ting into  your  union  down  in  the  cellar  and  he  would  never  get  to  the 
top  in  a  thousand  years,  until  all  the  old  folks  had  beards  and  died. 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  another  thing.  We  also  had  an  agreement  with 
the  producers  where,  at  the  end  of  every  2  years  we  have  to  bring  up 
our  senior  list  so  that  they  have  competent  and  able  people  to  perform 
the  duties  of  make-up,  hair  styling  and  body  make-up.  If  I  went 
into  one  of  their  meetings,  and  they  would  say,  "We  are  calling  the 
union  and  the  people  you  give  us  are  not  competent.  We  feel  this  is 
the  time  you  should  move  up  some  people."  We  have  to  act.  We 
have  an  agreement. 

You  brought  up  before  I  came  down  here  about  body  make-up, 
We  had  sort  of  a  deal  whereby  a  make-up  man  goes  in  and  performs 
body  make-up  down  to  the  neck  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  hnish  the 
body.  Whoever  advised  you  of  that  forgot  to  tell  you  it  applies  to 
women  only.  We  have  body  make-up  women,  but  they  act  on  women 
only.    I  wanted  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  clear.  I  still  want  to  get  back 
to  that  $64  question.  Why  should  you  have  two  kinds  of  union  mem- 
bers, senior  and  junior? 

Mr.  Hats.  You  have  heard  of  the  railroad  unions,  haven't  you? 
You  know  the  railroad  unions  have  had  a  senior  clause  ever  since 
their  existence. 

Mr.  McCann.  A  seniority  clause? 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  what  this  is. 

Mr.  McCann.  Yes.  But  that  is  a  different  thing.  When  they  get 
in  there,  they  are  full  union  members. 

Mr.  Hats.  These  people  are  full  union  members,  have  all  rights 
and  privileges. 

Mr.  McCann.  They  have  all  rights  and  privileges  after  the  others 
have  used  up  all  the  privileges,  though,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Hats.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  McCann.  As  long  as  there  is  a  senior  member  on  the  list.  In 
other  words,  if  you  had  75  or  100  senior  members 

Mr,  Hats.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  And  25  junior  members,  you  would  never  get  a  job 
for  a  junior  member  if  there  was  one  senior  member  out  of  work,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Hats.  Yes.  In  a  condition  just  like  I  cited  here  for  him  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  McCann.  You  would  have  to  get  down  awfully  low. 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCann.  In  other  words,  the  junior  members  are  out  on  short 
grass  and  starvation  diet  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  mean  that  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  Hats.  That  is  not  true.  We  have  taken  in  12  body  make-up 
women  in  the  past  3  years.  They  are  all  now  carrying  senior  seniority. 
Every  one  of  them. 

Mr,  McCann.  Here  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you :  Do  you  take 
3'our  apprentices  that  have  only  worked  3  years  and  make  senior  mem- 
bers of  them,  when  they  come  in? 

Mr.  Hats.  We  do. 
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Mr.  McCann.  Some  of  those  apprentices  haven't  served  for  years  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  only  time  we  did  that  was  during  the  war.  Our 
boys,  some  of  them,  went  into  the  service.  While  they  were  in  the 
service,  instead  of  fighting  they  did  other  work,  in  laboratories,  the 
making  of  ears  to  fit  on  a  boy,  where  it  was  shot  off,  and  arms,  fingers, 
and  so  forth.  They  worked  in  make-up  laboratories.  Other  worked 
on  road  shows  where  they  got  experience  at  make-up.  Others  were 
in  shows  going  around  the  country,  collecting  money  for  the  different 
organizations.  They  had  experience.  W".  gave  them  credit  for  that, 
when  they  came  back. 

We  were  innnediately  asked  by  your  United  States  organizations, 
"Why  can't  you  do  something  for  the  apprentices  ?  All  the  other  locals 
are  taking  in  apprentices."  Even  though  we  are  a  small  organization, 
we  examined  these  boys  coming  back  from  the  service.  Those  we  found 
capable  we  took  in  and  filled  up  the  apprentice  ranks  with  GI's, 

Mr.  McCann.  I  favor  that.  I  favor  the  fact  that  some  colleges 
graduated  men  when  they  were  in  the  service.  They  didn't  require 
them  to  take  examinations.  When  June  came  they  graduated  them. 
I  commend  you  on  that. 

I  can't  commend  two  kinds  of  union  memberships.  I  wish  you  could 
straighten  that  thing  out.  Isn't  there  something  in  your  constitution 
about  people  who  are  not  American  citizens  being  members  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Has  been  since  1942. 

Mr.  McCann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  one  of  your  leading  people  in  this  or- 
ganization has  been  in  this  country  for  25  years  and  isn't  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hays.  If  that  is  a  fact,  he  was  in  the  local  in  1937,  before  the 
citizenship  clause  was  ever  put  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  he  came  in  in  1937,  was  that  prior  to  the  consti- 
tution ? 

Mr.  Hays.  There  wasn't  no  citizenship  clause  in  1937. 

Mr.  McCann.  When  was  that  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  1942. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  you  think  that  takes  care  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  knew  that  one  was  coming. 

Mr.  McCann.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  sound  rule, 
when  folks  in  other  countries  seek  to  discriminate  against  our  products, 
like  the  motion  pictures  in  England,  if  we  were  sort  of  partial  to  our 
own  people  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  This  individual  you  are  talking  about  has  done  more  for 
make-up  artists,  hair  stylists,  body  make-up  women,  and  even  these 
auxiliary  men,  I  believe,  than  any  one  individual  in  our  entire  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  think  you  have  paid  him  a  very  high  compliment. 

Mr.  Hays.  He  is  in  this  room.    You  can  ask  him. 

Mr.  McCann.  If  he  has  done  that  kind  of  a  job,  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  evidently  the  disposition  of  these  people 
to  try  to  v/ork  out  this  problem.  I  regret  we  called  so  many  here.  I 
think  their  business  agent  has  taken  pretty  good  care  of  the  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  take  care 
of  these  boys. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Would  I,  as  a  producer,  have  a  right  to  rate  these  men 
on  a  picture?    Do  you  take  any  rating? 

Mr.  Hays.  In  each  studio  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  department 
head.  That  department  head  is  also  a  member  of  our  union.  At 
Warner  Bros,  it  is  Ern  Westmore,  at  RKO  it  is  Wally  Westmore,  and 
at  Columbia  it  is  Perc  Westmore,  and  at  MGM,  Jack  Dawn.  Thej 
are  members  of  our  local.  After  working  with  these  men  since  192'0, 
when  they  originally  formed  the  make-up  organization,  they  know 
the  qualifications  and  they  know  what  each  man  can  do. 

You  see,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  hear  this  afternoon,  unless 
you  call  further  men,  what  the  qualifications  of  the  make-up  men  are. 
I  might  myself  be  able  to  go  in  and  do  beard  work  and  do  a  straight 
make-up,  but  not  being  a  make-up  artist — or  I  might  put  on  a  mustache, 
but  if  they  took  me  in  the  union  and  gave  me  a  card  and  you  sent  me 
over  to  Eagle-Lion,  where  I  might  be  working  along  with  character 
work  and  beauty  make-up  to  be  done,  or  old  age  make-up,  I  am  stuck. 
I  can't  send  up  to  the  department,  like  Warner  Bros,  or  Columbia, 
where  there  are  20  and  30  make-up  artists,  and  say,  "Send  down 
a  man  to  help  me."  I  mut  be  able  and  qualified  to  go  into  any  studio, 
whether  working  alone  or  working  with  a  group,  and  do  any  type  of 
work  that  might  be  called  for.  That  is  where  the  majority  of  these 
men  \yorked  during  the  war.  We  couldn't  move  certain  men  from 
certain  studios.  No  studio,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  manpower, 
would  allow  one  of  their  best  men  to  get  away  from  them,  if  they 
could  help  it.  If  they  hadn't  done  the  work  that  was  necessary,  we 
would  have  heard  of  it.     In  some  cases  we  heard  from  it. 

In  those  cases  we  never  went  to  the  men.  We  moved  them  to  other 
studios  where  they  could  be  in  different  work. 

A  man  spoke  here  this  morning  about  doubling  up;  he  had  spoken 
to  me  about  that.  If  he  had,  I  would  have  told  him  he  wasn't  tell- 
ing the  truth.     I  am  still  telling  you  he  is  misinformed. 

I  put  those  calls  out  at  Republic  and  Columbia  and  Warner's  did 
a  little  splurging.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some  people  for  higher 
work.  I  asked  the  department  head,  "Can  you  use  the  apprentices?" 
They  said,  "The  apprentices  can  do  the  work." 

We  called  the  studios  and  asked  what  apprentices  should  we  have 
to  do  the  work.     Some  of  them  had  two  and  three  apprentices. 

I  said,  "Any  men  you  can  spare  me  tomorrow.  Bill,  I  can  use."  That 
was  at  Warner's. 

He  said,  "George,  Fred  Phillips  is  on  a  picture,  but  the  star  is  not 
working  tomorrow."  When  the  star  doesn't  work  the  next  day,  the 
make-up  artists  doesn't  have  to  w^rk,  and  they  can  allow  that  good 
man  to  go  to  Republic  or  Columbia  and  help  with  the  work.  That 
isn't  doubling  up.  That  is  taking  a  man  when  he  isn't  employed  and 
giving  him  other  work. 

The  way  it  looks  now,  as  Mr.  Casey  said,  I  don't  think  they  will 
ever  get  back  to  work. 

If  we  took  those  men  into  the  union  now,  I  don't  know  when  they 
would  get  a  job.  If  we  allowed  them  to  fro  out  to  their  director  friends 
and  ask  them  for  work,  and  they  said,  "I  haven't  worked  for  10  years, 
and  here  is  a  man  that  has,"  I  doubt  if  any  of  our  members  would 
get  work  for  a  while. 
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Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Hays,  I  would  like  to  have  you,  for  the  record, 
send  in,  if  you  don't  have  it  with  you — and  the  time  is  short — a  list 
of  the  questions  that  you  used  on  the  examination.  I  want  that  for 
the  file.     I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Hays.  Send  you  in  a  list? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Mr.  Walsh,  as  international  president,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  personally  make  a  little  investigation  of 
that  situation  and  write  me  about  it,  about  this  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  want  to  say,  as 
the  international  president,  this  local  union  has  been  doins;  a  verv  fine 
job.  I  think  that  they  are  going  to  carry  out  that  job.  We  will  help 
them  out  and  see  if  they  can't  do  a  little  bit  better.  I  think  the  local 
has  done  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  understand  these  gentlemen  who  want  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  have  a  union  card  now,  will  be  afforded  that  oppor- 
tunity through  another  examination,  similar  to  the  type  of  questions 
you  are  going  to  send  to  me. 

Mr.  Hays.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kearns.  Would  I  be  asking  too  much  to  have  you  submit  the 
score  on  that  for  me?  In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  know  the  num- 
ber that  take  it.  I  would  like  to  know  the  average  grade  you  set  up 
for  passing,  for  acceptance,  and  the  number  that  met  that  require- 
ment.    Also,  for  those  who  didn't  pass,  why  they  are  disqualified. 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kearns.  And  I  will  regard  it  as  personal  information,  pertain- 
ing to  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Hays.  You  are  a  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Kearns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  It's  a  shame  it  isn't  from  New  Jersey.  I  am  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  going  to  give  the  oppor- 
tunity to  all  42  men,  if  they  are  going  to  waive  the  age  limit. 

Mr.  Hays.  In  February  the  age  limit  was  waived.  I  can't  answer 
for  the  action  of  my  body.  All  I  know  is,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
examine these  men. 

Now,  it  doesn't  say  whether  it  will  be  all  42  or  not.  I  will  have  to 
leave  that  to  the  body,  because  as  it  stands  the  45-year-old  age  limit 
was  waived  only  by  the  international  president  for  that  one  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCann.  I  would  esteem  it,  and  I  believe  the  committee  would 
consider  it  a  real  favor,  if  you  gave  the  same  opportunity  to  the  men 
who  are  over  45  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Kearns.  I  asked  Mr.  Walsh  to  look  into  this  matter,  along  with 
this  union.  I  know  he  will  do  that.  I  think,  Mr.  Counsel,  I  will  dis- 
miss the  witness,  if  you  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  McCann.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  would  like  for  you 
to  hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Cobb  before  you  close  the  hearing  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Kearns.  All  right. 
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IVIr.  Cobb.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  very  short  statement  for 
the  record :  Your  committee  came  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  most  difficult 
task.  I  would  not  offend  the  connnittee  or  anyone  present  by  referring 
to  any  controversial  matter,  but  in  my  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the 
individual  carpenters  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  representing,  I  wish 
the  record  to  carry  the  statement  that  in  my  opinion  you,  as  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  McCann,  as  counsel,  have  rendered  a  very  great  public 
service  in  the  full  and  fair  hearing  conducted  by  you. 

Mr.  KexVkns.  Thank  you.  There  are  numy  more  people  here  that 
would  like  to  testify,  and  there  are  many,  many  that  I  would  like  to 
hear  testify. 

However,  due  to  certain  conditions,  I  am  going  to  close  this  hearing 
shortly,  after  a  few  remarks. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express,  on  behalf  on  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  Mr.  McCann,  our 
counsel,  Mrs.  Locher,  our  staff  clerk,  who  is  with  us,  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  courtesy  that  has  been  afforded  us  while  we  have  been 
here  in  Los  Angeles.  And  I  mean  all  the  good  people  here  in  your 
fine  community. 

Also,  the  men  of  the  press  and  the  fine  guards  who  have  assisted 
me  in  keeping  laAv  and  order  in  this  well-behaved  courtroom,  and  the 
many  fine  gestures  all  the  way  along. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  phases  of  this  hearing  has  been 
from  the  time  I  got  to  the  elevator  until  the  time  I  got  here  to  this 
little  box  I  sit  in,  and  then  out  to  the  elevator  again,  when  I  would  see 
you  people  in  the  hall  and  get  to  talk  with  you  personally  and  leam 
about  your  individual  problems. 

I  must  honestly  confess,  regardless  of  what  my  problems  are  in 
life,  I  have  forgotten  all  about  my  own  problems  since  I  have  been 
here  in  California. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  people  here  who  have  attended  these  meet- 
ings day  in  and  day  out  for  their  fine  conduct  in  this  hearing.  I  realize 
that  many  people  had  many  controversies  that  have  existed  between 
you  and  other  individuals  here  in  the  moving  picture  industry  that 
are  very  close  to  your  hearts.  At  the  same  time  you  have  controlled 
your  emotions  very  well. 

I  only  wish  it  was  within  my  power  this  afternoon,  as  I  stand  here, 
to  say  that  I  could  return  each  and  every  one  of  you  back  to  your  jobs 
today.  My,  that  would  be  a  lot  of  power  for  one  fellow  to  have.  I 
wish  I  could  do  that.  But  I  know  the  Lord  is  going  to  aid  us,  and  He 
is  going  to  help  you,  and  we  are  all  going  to  continue  to  work. 

I  worked  until  late  last  night  preparing  a  summary  of  this  hearing. 
It  is  all  here,  my  conclusions  [indicating] .    I  am  not  going  to  read  it. 

I  was  very  much  perturbed  Labor  Day  evening  when  everybody 
didn't  get  together.  I  think  I  was  probably  the  most  disappointed 
person  in  the  world  when  I  came  in  here  Tuesday  morning,  although 
many  peoi:)le  warned  me  that  my  gesture  about  getting  peace  here 
would  not  bring  results.    But  I  was  optimistic. 

I  read  a  telegram  here  Tuesday  morning  whereby  Mr.  Walsh,  pres- 
ident of  the  international  he  represents,  told  me  he  would  meet  with 
the  other  international  presidents  if  I  could  arrange  such  a  meeting. 

Tuesday  I  went  to  woi-k,  too.  Now,  it  is  for  the  record  that  I  think 
it  was  8 :  45  Chicago  time  that  I  talked  to  Mr.  William  L.  Hutcheson 
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on  the  telephone.  I  told  INIr.  Hutcheson  what  I  had  been  through  here. 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Walsh  didn't  feel  it  was  correct  for  him  to  meet 
with  those  people  who  had  been  delegated  authority ;  that  he  thought 
this  matter  was  too  involved  to  meet  with  anyone  other  than  the  inter- 
national president. 

I  also  knew  that  there  was  a  council  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Chicago,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Hutcheson,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  coming  from  the  coast  and  would  arrive  there  Sunday  morn- 
ing, if  he  could  arrange  to  have  a  meeting  Sunday,  this  coming  Sunday, 
in  Chicago,  and  have  all  the  international  presidents  of  the  unions  that 
are  involved  in  this  jurisdictional  strike  present.  That  I  didn't  want 
to  issue  any  subjDenas.  I  just  wanted  to  meet  with  them  and  talk 
with  them. 

So  he  informed  me  that  if  he  could  arrange  such  a  meeting  he  would 
call  me  or  wire  me  after  he  had  made  the  arrangements. 

I  knew  Mr,  Walsh  was  here.  So  this  morning  I  called  him  into  the 
little  office  back  here  and  asked  liim  if  he  could  come  to  Chicago  if 
I  could  arrange  a  meeting.  I  couldn't  tell  him  then  about  it.  I  didn't 
know  whether  Mr.  Hutcheson  could  arrange  the  meeting.  He  said  he 
would  let  me  know  later. 

So,  when  I  went  to  my  hotel  at  noontime  for  lunch,  I  received  this 
telegram  addressed  to  me : 

As  per  your  request,  arrangements  made  for  meeting  Sunday  here  at  Drake 
Hotel.     Kindly  wire  me  what  time  Sunday  you  desire  the  group  to  convene. 

So  then  I  took  Mr.  Walsh  back  in  the  little  room  again,  after  I  was 
here  after  lunchtime.  and  asked  him  if  he  could  change  his  itinerary 
to  meet  with  us  in  Chicago. 

After  all,  remember,  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  the  only  international 
president  to  come  out  here  under  subpena.  He  has  agreed  to  change 
his  itinerary  and  meet  with  me  and  the  international  presidents  of  the 
imions  involved  in  this  jurisdictional  dispute  at  12 :  30  noon  in  Chicago 
this  coming  Sunday, 

I  do  hope,  folks,  when  we  have  this  meeting  in  Chicago  and  those 
fine  geaitlemen  are  all  there  and  I  can  take  my  message  to  them  and 
paint  the  picture  as  I  have  seen  it,  that  they  will — the  big  men  that 
they  are,  representing  the  great  unions  they  represent — will  sit  down 
and  bring  peace  to  the  moving-picture  industry. 

May  God  bless  you  all. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  3 :  25  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  subject  to 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Exhibit  No.  1 
lATSE  Locals  at  Beginning  of  Strike,  September  26,  1946 

Cameramen. — Local   659,   International  Photographers   of    the  Motion   Picture 

Industries. 
Gostmners. — Local  705,  Motion  Picture  Costumers. 
Film  editors. — Local  776,  Motion  Picture  Film  Editors. 
First  aid. — Local  767,  Motion  Picture  First  Aid  Employees. 
Grips. — Local  SO,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips. 

La'boratory. — Local  683,  Film  Technicians  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry. 
Laborers. — Local  727,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Laborers  and  Utility  Workers. 
Lamp  operators. — Local  728,  Studio  Electrical  Technicians. 
Make-up  artists. — Local  706,  Make-up  Artists  and  Hair  Stylists. 
Projectionists. — Local  165,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Projectionists. 
Propmen. — Local  44,  Affiliated  Property  Craftsmen. 
Set  erectors. — Local  468,  Motion  Picture  Stage  Set  Erectors. 
Soundmen. — Local  695,  International  Sound  Technicians  of  the  Motion  Picture, 

Broadcast,  and  Amusement  Industry. 
Cinetechnicians. — Local  789,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Cinetechnicians. 


CSU  Locals  at  Beginning  of  Strike,  September  26,  1946 

Carpenters. — Local  946  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 

Cartoonists. — Screen  cartoonists'  local  852  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Electricians.^ — Local  40  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Janitors.^^Janitors'  local  278  of  Building  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Machinists. — Cinema  Lodge  1185  of  international  Association  of  Machinists. 

Painters. — Local  644  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
of  America. 

Policemen  and  firemen. — Local  193  of  Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union. 

Publicists.^ — Screen  publicists'  local  1489  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Readers.^ — Screen  story  analysts'  local  1488  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Set  designers. — Screen   set  designers'  local  1421  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 


August  1,  1947. 
Motion  Picture  Studio  Unions  and  Guilds 
basic  agreement  unions 

Culinary  irorkers.—LocaXs  17,  284,  440,  468,  and  639  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees'  International  Alliance  of  America  and  Bartenders'  International 
League  of  America. 

Drivers. — Local  399  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  America. 


^  Withdrawn  from  CSU  since  beginning  of  1946  strike. 
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Laborers. — Local  724  of  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common 
Laborers'  Union. 

Musicians. — American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Plasterers. — Local  755  of  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  Interna- 
tional Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STUDIO  UNIONS 

Carpenters. — Local  946  of  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America. 

Cartoonists. — Screen  cartoonists'  local  852  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Electricians. — Local  40  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Janitoi-s. — Janitors'  local  278  of  Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union. 

Machinists. — Cinema  Lodge  1185  of  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Painters. — Local  644  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers 
of  America. 

Policemen  and  firemen. — Local  193  of  Building  Service  Employees'  International 
Union. 

Puhlicists. — Screen  publicists'  local  1489  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Readers. — Screen  story  analysts'  local  1488  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decora- 
tors, and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Set  designers. — Screen  set  designers'  local  1421  of  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

lATSE  LOCALS 

Cameramen. — Local   659,   International   Photographers   of   the   Motion   Picture 

Industries. 
Costumers. — Local  705,  Motion  Picture  Costumers. 
Film  editors. — Local  776,  Motion  Picture  Film  Editors. 
First  aid. — Local  707,  Motion  Picture  First  Aid  Employees. 
Grips. — Local  80,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips. 

Laboratory. — Local  683,  Film  Technicians  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry. 
Laborers. — Local  727,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Laborers  and  Utility  Workers. 
Lamp  operators. — Local  728,  Studio  Electrical  Technicians. 
Make-up  artists. — Local  700,  Make-up  Artists  and  Hair  Stylists. 
Projectionists. — Local  165,  Motion  Picture  Studio  Projectionists. 
Propmen. — Local  44,  Affiliated  Property  Craftsmen. 
Set  erectors. — Local  468,  Motion  Picture  Stage  Set  Erectors. 
Soundmen. — Local  695,  International  Sound  Technicians  of  the  Motion  Picture, 

Broadcast,  and  Amusement  Industry. 
Cinetechnicians. — Local  789,  INIotion  Picture  Studio  Cinetechnicians. 

MISCELLANEOUS   GUILDS    AND   UNIONS 

Actors. — Screen  Actors'  Guild. 

Art  directors. — Society  of  Motion  Picture  Art  Directors. 

Blacksmiths. — Local   212   of   International    Brotherliood    of   Blacksmiths,   Drop 

Forgers,  Welders,  and  Helpers. 
Dance  directors. — Dance  Directors'  Guild. 
Directors. — Screen  Directors'  Guild,  Inc. 
Holders. — Local  374  of  International  Molders  and  Foundry  Workers'  Union  of 

North  America. 
OEJU. — Local  174  of  Office  Employees'  International  Union. 
Plumbers. — Local  78  of  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada. 
Extras. — Screen  Extras'  Guild,  Inc. 
Script  clerks. — Script  Clerks'  Guild. 
Sheet    metal    ivorkers. — Local    108    of    Sheet    Metal    Workers'    International 

Association. 
Unit  managers. — Production  Managers'  Guild,  Inc. 
Writers. — Screen  Writers'  Guild. 
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Exhibit  No.  3 

Producers  Committee 

Pat  Casey,  Chairman 

Juxt2,  1946. 
Mr.  Herbert  K.  Soereix, 

President,  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 

4157  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  California. 

My  Dear  Herb  :  Pending  the  completion  of  contracts  between  the  individual 
unions,  members  of  the  C.  S.  U.,  and  the  major  studios,  these  Minutes   (copy 
attached  herewith)  shall  constitute  an  Interim  Agreement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Pat  Casey, 

Pat  Casey,  Chairman,  Producers  Committee. 
Enclosure. 
PC/h 

Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Producers  Labor  Committb^e  and  Attorneys  and  Rep- 
resentati\'es  of  the  C.  S.  U.,  Central  Labor  Council,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  Basic 
Group,  and  Plumbers,  Held  in  Beverly  Hills  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1946,  at 
2  :45  P.  M.,  Covering  Agreements  Reached  and  Effective  Pending  the  Formal 
Signing  of  Contracts 

C.  S.  U.  is  representing : 

Painters  Janitors 

Carpenters  Analysts 

Machinists  Publicists 

Electricians  Officers  &  Guards 

Phimbers  Set  Designers  (#1421) 

Sheetmetal  Workers  Cartoonists 

All  of  the  above  to  get  a  25%  increase  on  base  and  negotiate  some  inequities 
in  a  few  crafts. 

All  retroactive  payments  from  expiration  of  previous  contracts,  most  of  which 
are  January  1,  1946,  except  for  new  conditions  such  as  night  premiums  at  6 
p.  m.  etc.,  will  become  effective  on  July  15,  1946.  Retro  payments  to  be  made 
within  30  days  if  possible.  An  interim  agreement  will  be  entered  into  pending 
drawing  up  formal  agreements. 

The  25%  increases  are  on  minimum  wage  scales  and  not  on  any  overscale. 

This  deal  is  predicated  on  the  recently  concluded  deal  with  the  Independents 
and  not  on  any  new  or  changed  deals  which  might  be  made  later  with  them. 

Arbitration 

C.  S.  U.  as  a  body  consisting  of  several  locals  will  pledge  itself  to  an  arbitra- 
tion procedure.  If  any  of  its  members  who  subscribe  to  this  plan  fails  to  accept 
and  to  be  guided  by  any  arbitration  award,  he  will  not  receive  the  support  of 
the  C.  S.  U.  in  its  position. 

This  applies  to  Studio  jurisdiction  only  and  between  locals. 

Local  #946  agrees  to  bind  itself  to  the  C.  S.  U.  arbitration  agreement  and 
will  find  out  if  it  can  secure  permission  from  its  international  to  sign  such  an 
agreement  as  a  local.  All  contracts  will  contain  this  arbitration  clause — 
verbatim  in  each  contract. 

Any  dispute  other  than  wages  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Skelton 
and  Brewer  will  get  together  and  make  an  agreement  covering  arbitration. 
Basis  of  arbitration  will  be  the  A.  F.  L.  three-man  directive. 

Any  machinery  set  up  for  arbitration  will  not  require  the  Electricians  to 
withdraw  their  court  action  already  started. 

It  was  agreed  to  let  each  Studio  interpret  the  directive  and  award  the  work 
where  in  its  judgment  it  belongs  under  the  directive  and  no  work  stoppage  will 
be  ordered  for  next  30  days  or  until  the  arbitration  machinery  is  set  up. 

Plant  Protection 

Camp's  dispute  with  Helm  is  a  private  matter.     Not  to  be  discussed  here. 

Analysts 

Get  an  increase  of  25%  on  the  base  rate  during  the  interim  period  starting 
July  15,  1946.  Understood  there  will  be  some  adjustment  of  inequities,  negotia- 
tions during  next  thirty  days. 
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Machinists 

Both  sides  agree  to  let  Machinists  enjoy  the  25%  increase  pending  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  decision.  We  are  free  to  engage  Machinists  as  individuals — not 
through  either  union,  until  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  decision  is  made. 

Publicists 

Both  sides  agree  to  let  the  Publicists  enjoy  the  25%  increase  pending  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  decision.     Inequities  to  be  presented  in  the  30-day  period. 

Officers  and  Guards 

Independent  contract  provides  for  $1.25  per  hour  for  12  months,  escalating 
to  $1.50  after  12  mouths.     Night  rates  to  be  as  negotiated  with  Producers. 

Janitors 

No  rates  were  established  for  the  Independents  on  certain  classifications  now 
in  the  Majors'  contracts,  such  as  Window  Washers,  Floor  Waxers,  etc.  These 
will  be  adjusted  relatively. 

Cartoonists 

We  will  negotiate  with  Cartoonists  with  a  25%  floor  and  inequities  will  be 
negotiated. 

Set  Designers 

Chadwick  agreed  not  to  hire  anyone  below  the  rates  now  being  paid.  Majors 
agree  to  an  increase  of  25%  on  current  contract  rates  and  to  negotiate  any 
inequities  in  the  next  30  days. 

Work  Week 

36-cumulative-hour  week,  1%  after  6  hours,  minimum  call  6  hours,  first  week 
of  employment.  Applies  only  to  off  production  employees.  If  we  find  this  is  a 
hardship  we  can  come  back  and  see  if  we  can  solve  the  matter  in  some  other  way. 

Contract  for  tivo  years.- — If  living  costs  go  up  5%  or  more  between  July  1st 
and  December  31st,  1946,  unions  may  demand  renegotiation  of  wages  only. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  local  area  to  be  the  authority. 

All  crafts  going  back  to  work  Wednesday  a.  m.  July  3,  1946,  without  dis- 
crimination. 

(Signed)   Pat  Casey. 
(Signed)  Herb   Sobrell. 


Exhibit  No.  4 


Decision  by  Executix'e  Council  Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  Hollywood  Jurisdictional  Controversy 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  26,  19Jf5. 

In  conformity  with  the  Executive  Council  directive  handed  down  during  the 
Cincinnati  meeting,  October  15-24,  1945,  the  special  committee  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  early  in  December.  The  directive  carried  specific  instructions, 
reading : 

"International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Ma- 
chine Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  et  cetera. 

"Hollywood  studio  union  strike  and  jurisdiction  controversy: 

"(1)   The  Council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  immediately. 

"(2)   That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

"(3)  That  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  International  Unions  affected  make 
every  attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  questions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

"(4)  That  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  investigate 
and  determine  within  thirty  days  all  jurisdictional  questions  still  involved. 

"(5)  That  all  parties  concerned,  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
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ers,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  of  America,  and  the  Building  Service  Employees'  Inter- 
national Union  accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions  and  determinations 
as  the  Executive  Council  committee  of  three  may  finally  render." 

All  parties  agreed  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  committee  and  to  be  boimd 
thereby.  Through  committee  arrangements  made  prior  to  arrival,  all  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  dispute  participated  in  the  initial  meeting  held  Monday, 
December  3,  1945.  A  definite  method  of  procedure  vras  agreed  upon  and  there 
was  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  plan  established. 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  conducted  by  the  committee  and  a  complete  tran- 
script, together  with  various  exhibits  were  included  in  the  record.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Unions  involved  adhered  to  the  following  schedule : 

Tuesday  morning,  December  4,  1945 :  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decora- 
tors and  Paperhangers  of  America. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  December  4,  1945 :  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  of  America. 

Wednesday  morning.  December  5,  1945 :  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Wednesday   afternoon,   December  5,   1945:  Building   Service  Employees' 
International  Union. 

Thursday  morning,  December  6,  1945:  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. 

Thursday  afternoon,  December  6,  1945:  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  of  America. 

Friday,  December  7,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  December  8,  1945 :  Inter- 
national Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Ma- 
chine Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
On  Saturday  morning,  December  S,  the  committee,  along  with  one  representa- 
tive of  each  International  TTnion  listed  in  the  Executive  Council  directive,  visited 
the  Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood.    The  committee  investigated  and  inspected 
all  phases  of  the  work  jurisdiction  in  dispute  through  questioning  the  partici- 
pants and  reviewing  completed  work  and  items  in  the  process  of  development. 
The  investigation  revealed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  in  dispute 
over  a  long  period  of  years.     Records  supplied  from  the  files  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  including  numerous  agreements  previously  entered  into, 
were  made  the  sub.iect  of  committee  examination  and  study. 

A  number  of  International  Unions  not  included  in  the  Executive  Council's 
directive  requested  permission  to  set  forth  their  jurisdictional  claims  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry.  All  such  requests  were  denied  and  only  those  Unions 
listed  in  the  original  directive  were  included  in  the  committee  explorations  and 
findings. 

An  analysis  disclosed  that  three  possible  methods  of  solution  could  be 
utilized,  i.  e., 

(a)  Strict  adherence  to  craft  or  vertical  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  motion 
picture  studios. 

(ft)  Establishment  of  an  industrial  or  horizontal  union  throughout  the 
industry. 

(c)  A  division  of  work  designations  within  the  Industry  patterned  after  previ- 
ous agreements,  negotiated  mutually  b.v  the  various  crafts. 

After  careful  and  thorough  study  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
latter  plan  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  of  approach.  It  is  the  committee's 
considered  opinion  that  such  procedure  affords  the  only  plausible  solution  to  a 
most  diflicult  and  complex  problem. 

Accordingly,  this  decision  is  based  on  that  iiremise  and  the  below  listed  con- 
clusions are  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  concerned  : 

FINDINGS 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America  : 
The  committee  finds  that  Set  Decorators  in  the  motion  picture  studios  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America. 

All  work  in  connection  with  window  frosting  on  "props"  belongs  to  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Opera- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Window  frosting  other  than  on  "props'" 
belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 
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The  (lommittee  foiiiul  tliat  a  local  union  kmiwn  as  the  Screen  Office  Employees' 
Guild  was  chartered  by  the  Brotlierliood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America.  Acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  committee  is  of  the 
oi)inion  that  all  office  workers  in  the  motion  picture  studios  rightfully  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  Employes  International  Union.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  committee  is  not  deciding  this  (piestion. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  ^Motion  Picture  Industry  and  none  other, 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction  other- 
wise granted  the  Brotherhood  of  I'ainters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

2.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America : 

The  conmiittee  tinds  that  a  workable  agreement  between  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America  and  the  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  entered  into  on  September  1,  1926,  and  amended 
on  April  15,  1936.     The  agreement,  including  amendments,  reads : 

"Division  of  work  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of 
America : 

"Section  1.  All  permanent  installation  work. 

"Section  2.  All  generator  rooms. 

"Section  3.  All  portable  generator  sets. 

"Section  4.  The  laying  of  conduit  (the  same  is  designated  as  iron  pipe  of  various 
sizes  and  lengths  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with,  or  misunderstood  to  apply  to 
flexible  stage  cable). 

"Section  5.  Installation  and  maintenance  of  all  motors  or  generators  where 
same  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  electrical  department  of  said  studios. 

"Section  6.  All  repair  work  in  and  around  the  studio  and  all  shop  work,  the 
same  to  apply  to  the  manufacturing  of  new  equipment  and  repairing  of  all  elec- 
trical equipment  (April  l."),  1936,  Amendment).  In  the  taking  and  recording 
of  sound  motion  pictures,  the  operating  of  all  generators  and  storage  batteries. 
The  installation,  construction,  maintenance,  repair,  all  shop  work  and  all  work 
OTHER  THAN  Operating,  striking  and  setting  of  all  sound  equipment  and  effects 
used  in  taking  and  recording  of  sound  motion  pictures  on  stages  and  locations. 

"Division  of  work  by  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture'  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ; 

"Section  1.  In  the  taking  of  motion  pictures,  the  operating  of  all  lights  or 
lamps,  and  all  lighting  etlects,  and  the  setting  up  and  striking  same  on  stages  or 
locations. 

"Section  2.  The  handling  and  operating  of  all  equipment  jjertaining  to  the  light- 
ing of  sets,  such  as  plugging  boxes,  spiders,  plugs,  flexible  stage  cable,  all  lamps 
and  all  electrical  effects  pertaining  to  the  taking  of  moving  pictures  such  as 
wind,  rain,  snow,  storm  and  all  other  effects,  except  where  v,dnd  machine  is 
operated  electrically. 

"Section  3.  The  operating  of  all  switchboards,  whether  they  are  permanent  or 
portable,  this  is  not  to  apply  to  generator  rooms  ov  i)ortable  generator  sets,  which 
shall  be  operated  by  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  of  America. 

"Section  4.  The  operation  of  all  moving  picture  machines  (April  15,  1936, 
Amendment).  In  the  taking  and  recording  of  sound  motion  pictures,  the  operat- 
ing of  all  sound  equipment  and  all  sound  effects,  and  the  setting  up  and  striking 
of  same  on  stages  and  locations." 

The  committee  rules  that  in  the  taking  and  recording  of  sound  motion  pictures, 
the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  lOmployes  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
running  repairs.  With  that  exception,  the  above  quoted  agreement,  as  amended, 
is  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  and  none  other, 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction 
otherwise  granted  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electricaf  Workers  of 
America  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

3.  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada : 

The  committee  found  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  currently  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment and  that  the  differences  of.  opinion  were  allegedly  not  of  a  major  nature. 
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Accordingly,  the  following  is  set  forth  as  defining  the  work  jurisdiction  of  both 
Unions  in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  : 

(1)  Full  recognition  of  the  United  Association  of  Pluml)ers  and  Steam  Fitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  over  all  plumbing  and  pipe  tilting  work  on  all 
permanent  and  temporary  facilities  required  by  the  Motion  Picture  Industry. 

(2)  The  United  Association  shall : 

(a)  Handle,  set,  and  hook  up  all  plumbing  equipment  and  all  piping,  or  sub- 
stitute conveyance,  on  or  in  connection  with  the  sets  when  such  tixtures  are 
practical — that  is,  when  a  shower  is  used  in  a  picture  and  water  Hows  from  same. 
This  also  applies  to  sinks,  tulis,  and  commonly  known  plumliing  equipment. 

(aa)  The  preceding  paragi-aph  (o)  shall  not  apply  when  plumbing  fixtures  are 
of  a  dunmiy  nature  and  are  used  solely  for  set  dressing  or  when  a  fixture  is  to 
be  gagged  or  used  as  a  special  effect. 

(b)  Install  all  runs  of  piping  up  to  the  sets  and  take  care  of  the  supply  of 
water,  steam,  draining,  air,  oil,  gas,  refrigerant,  vacuum,  or  other  utility. 

(c)  Fill  and  drain  all  large  tanks  and  pools  and  install  all  heating  and  filtering 
apparatus  and  equipment  in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Install  all  piping  in  connection  with  ice  skating  rinks  and  all  plumbing 
equipment  in  connection  therewith. 

(e)  Install  all  piping  for  air,  water,  and  waste  for  camera  and  projection 
machines. 

(/)   Install  all  piping  for  speaking  tubes  and  sound  conveyance. 

ifj)  Install  all  piping  and  equipment  for  air  conditioning  work  for  the  purpose 
of  lieating  or  cooling  the  stages. 

(li)   Install  all  sheet  lead  work. 

(i)  Perform  all  welding,  brazing,  soldering,  and  fusing  of  all  joints  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ij)  Install  all  sprinkler  piping  and  equipment  used  in  fire  protection  and  fire 
control  apparatus. 

(k)  Install  all  refrigeration  piping  and  equipment  except  when  coming  within 
the  scope  of  paragraph  (aa)  hereof. 

(7)   Install  all  chemical  toilets  and  other  portable  plumbing  convenience. 

(ni)  Maintain,  repair,  alter,  service,  dismantle,  and  strike  all  work  included 
herein. 

(3)  The  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving 
Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  shall: 

(«)  Handle  and  set  all  plumbing  fixtures  which  are  not  practical,  and  which 
are  used  solely  for  set  dressing. 

(6)  Build,  handle,  install,  maintain,  repair,  strike,  store,  and  operate  all 
special  effects  and  gag  fixtures.  This  to  include  rain  effects,  fire  effects,  water 
curtains,  et  cetera.  Gag  fixtures  to  include  all  fixtures  which  operate  in  an 
abnormal  manner  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  effect  to  be  photographed  or 
recorded.  However,  when  such  effects  require  piping  by  other  than  special 
effects  men,  members  of  the  United  Association  of  Pluml>ers  and  Steam  Fitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  shall  be  given  jurisdiction  over  such  construction. 

(c)  Build,  handle,  install,  maintain,  repair,  store,  strike,  and  operate  all 
properties  not  excepted  al)ove,  regardless  of  the  manner  of  construction  of  the 
material  used. 

(4)  Any  plumbing  and/or  pipe  fitting  generall.v  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
pliunbing  trade,  not  herein  excepted,  shall  be  the  work  of  the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  committee  rules  that  the  above  work  division  is  to  be  placed  in  full  force 
and  effect  immediately.  This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try and  none  other,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting 
any  jurisdiction  otherwise  granted  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

4.  Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union : 

The  committee  rules  that  the  Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  following  classes  of  work  in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  : 

(a)   Police  captains. 

(h)   Police  lieutenants. 

(c)  Policemen. 

(d)  Tour  or  clockmen. 

(e)  Lot  or  set  watchmen. 

(f)  Fire  captains. 
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(//)   Firemen. 

ih)   Janitor  foremen. 

(i)   Janitor  gang  bosses. 

(;")   Janitors  (male  or  female  including  porters  and  matrons). 

(fc)   Window  washers. 

(I)    Signalmen. 

(m)   Flagmen. 

(n)  Whistlemen. 

Provided  that  the  jurisdiction  over  sweeping  and  cleaning  up  of  stages  and 
sets  belongs  to  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and 
Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  and  none  other, 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction 
otherwise  granted  the  Building  Service  Employes'  International  Union  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

5.  International  Association  of  Machinists: 

The  committee  rules  that  the  following  language  found  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Convention  proceedings,  October 
(>-17,  1930  (pp.  353-354),  is  applicable  to  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists : 

"(1)  It  is  understood  by  both  parties  that  members  of  the  I.  A.  of  T.  S.  E. 
are  recognized  to  have  jurisdiction  to  have  charge  of,  to  adjust,  and  operate 
all  projectors  and  all  appliance  connected  therewith. 

"(2)  It  is  understood  by  both  parties  that  members  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  are 
recognized  as  having  jurisdiction  over  the  processes  in  the  manufacturing  of 
motion-picture  machines. 

"(2a)  It  is  agreed  that  members  of  the  I.  A.  of  T.  S.  E.  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  setting  up  and  taking  down  of  motion-picture  machines  in  such 
places  as  they  are  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

"(3)  It  is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  when  temporary  emergency  running 
repairs  are  necessary  the  operator  will  make  such  repairs  that  are  necessary 
to  keep  machine  in  operation." 

The  committee  rules  that  the  above  work  division  be  placed  in  full  force 
and  effect  immediately.  This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry and  none  otlier,  and  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or 
disrupting  any  jurisdiction  otherwise  granted  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  committee  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  has  discontinued  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  expresses  the  hope  that  reaffiliation  will  soon  take  place. 

6.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America : 

The  committee  rules  that  the  divisiQu  of  work  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  and  the 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  February  5,  1925,  and 
known  as  the  "1926  Agreement"  be  placed  in  full  force  and  effect  immediately. 

Division  of  work  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America : 

Section  1.  All  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets  and  stages. 

Section   2.  All   mill   work   and   carpenter  work  in   connection    with    studios. 

Section  3.  All  work  in  carpenter  shops. 

Section  4.  All  permanent  construction. 

Section  5.  All  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

Division  of  work  by  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Section  6.  Miniature  sets. 

Section  7.  Property  building. 

Section  8.  Erection  of  sets  on  stages  except  as  provided  in  Section  1. 

Section  9.    Wrecking  all  sets,  exterior  and  interior. 

Section  10.  Erecting  platforms  for  lamp  operators  and  camera  men  on  stages. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  and  none  other, 
and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction 
otherwise  granted  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

7.  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  committee  rules  that  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees and  Moving  Picture  Macliine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  jurisdiction  over  all  work  specifically  designated  and  defined  in 
the  foregoing  vporli  divisions.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such  designation 
or  definition  shall  in  no  wise  affect  jurisdictional  grants  awarded  any  National 
or  International  Union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  other 
than  those  to  whom  this  decision  is  specifically  made  applicable. 

This  decision  is  applicable  to  tlie  Motion  Picture  Industry  and  none  other,  and 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  interfering  with  or  disrupting  any  jurisdiction  otherwise 
granted  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving 
picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

(Signed)     Felix  H.  Knight,  Chairman, 
W.  C.  Birthright, 

W.  C.  DOHERTY, 

Exeoutive  Council  Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Agreement  Enterejd  Into  Betiween  Local  Union  No.  1692  (946,  Successor) 
AND  Local  Union  No.  37,  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  in  1925,  and  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Jurisdictional  Award,  1921 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this  fifth  day  of  February  1925  by  the  several 
local  unions  of  the  International  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  situated  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that : 

First.  The  attached  agreement  (see  below)  between  the  two  International 
Unions  above  named  shall  govern  all  working  relations  between  the  members  of 
our  Local  Unions  in  this  district  and  that  in  spirit  and  in  letter  we  follow  it  to 
the  end  that  no  controversy  shall  be  permitted  to  disturb  operations  on  the  lots 
or  in  the  plants  of  producing  managers. 

Second.  The  liberal  and  cooperative  spirit  urged  in  the  attached  agreement 
between  the  two  International  Unions  shall  be  especially  followed  so  that  the 
management  can  effectively  and  speedily  prosecute  the  work  with  the  men  of  our 
trades  cooperating  at  all  times. 

Third.  Tlie  following  division  of  work  would  constitute  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  International  agreement  and  that  both  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  at 
once  submit  same  to  their  International  Presidents  with  the  request  that  it  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  International  agreement  for  a  permanent  period. 

Fourth.  In  event  that  a  situation  arises  making  it  necessary  that  certain  work 
is  to  be  performed  requiring  immediate  services  of  our  members  that  it  is  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  shall  assist  luembers  of  the  International  Alliance  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  vice  versa. 

Fifth.  Division  of  work,  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 

Section  1.  All  trim  and  mill  work  on  sets  and  stages. 

Section  2.  All  mill  work  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  studios. 

Section  3.  All  work  in  carpenter  shops. 

Section  4.  All  iDermanent  construction. 

Section  5.  All  construction  work  on  exterior  sets. 

Division  of  work,  by  the  International  Alliance  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 

Section  6.  Miniature  sets. 

Section  7.  Property  building. 

Section  8.  Erection  of  sets  on  stages  except  as  provided  in  Section  1. 

Section  9.  Wrecking  all  sets,  exterior  and  interior. 

Section  10.  Erecting  platforms  for  lamp  operators  and  camera  men  on  stages. 

(Signed)  W.  Longcries,  Recording  Secretary,  1692;  L.  W.  Marshall, 
President,  1692;  M.  E.  Richardson,  B.  A.,  1692;  M.  G.  Wilson, 
B.  A.,  884,  Millmen;  J.  C.  Kloos,  Financial  Secretary,  1692;  Wm. 
H.  Donohue ;  S.  B.  Newman  ;  John  J.  Riley ;  Cleve  Beck. 
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AGREEMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  con- 
ference was  called  and  held  July  9,  1921,  in  the  Executive  Council  Chamber  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  organizations  participating  in  the  con- 
ference were  represented  as  follows  : 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America :  Mr.  Frank 
Duffy  and  Mr.  John  Cosgrove. 

The  Internati(iii;il  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees:  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Spencer,  Mr.  William  F.  Canavan,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Green. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  :  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  ]\Ir.  James  O'Connell, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  differences  of  jurisdictional  claims  between  the  two 
first  named  organizations  were  thoroughly  gone  into  with  a  view  of  reaching  an 
agreement. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  that 
all  work  done  on  lots  or  location  and  all  work  done  in  shops,  either  bench  or 
machine  work,  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Brotlierhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America. 

It  is  agreed  that : 

All  carpenter  work  in  and  around  Moving  Picture  Studios  belongs  to  the  car- 
penter.    This  includes : 

1.  Any  and  all  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  the  Moving  Picture  Studios, 
the  construction  of  stages  or  platforms  on  which  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
are  to  be  erected. 

2.  All  carpenter  work  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  any  building  or  part 
of  building,  from  which  a  picture  is  to  be  taken. 

3.  The  operation  of  all  woodworking  machinery  in  the  making  of  all  furniture, 
fixtures,  trim,  etc.,  for  use  in  IMotion  Picture  Studios,  belongs  to  tlie  carpenter. 

The  carpenters  lay  no  claim  to  what  is  usually  termed  or  referred  to  as  the 
property  man,  or  those  employed  in  placing  furniture,  laying  carpets,  hanging 
draperies,  pictures,  etc. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  insofar  as  Section  2  of  this  part  of  the  agreement 
is  concerned  and  particularly  the  right  to  the  setting  up  and  striking  of  the  scenes 
on  the  stages  after  the  construction  work  has  been  completed,  it  shall  be  liber- 
ally and  cooperatively  construed  so  as  to  do  no  injustice  to  either  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Cai"penters  and  Joiners  of  America  or  the  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical  Stage  Employes. 

Any  differences  arising  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement  and  particu- 
larly of  Section  2  hereof  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  International  Presidents  of  both 
organizations. 

For  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America : 

John  T.  Cosgrove, 
First  General  Vice  President. 
Frank  Duffy, 

General  Secretary. 
For  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  : 

Wjr.  F.  Canavan, 
Richard  Green, 
Harry  L.  Spencer. 

Note. — The  above  agreement  and  award  was  agreed  to,  in  Miami,  Florida,  in 
March  1936,  between  General  President  Wm.  L.  Hutcheson,  of  the  U.  B.  of  C.  & 
J.  of  A.,  and  George  Brown,  President  of  the  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  as  a  basis  upon  which 
jurisdictional  matters  will  be  adjusted. 


Exhibit  No.  6 

Agrioement 


It  is  mutually  agreed  between  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local  80,  of  the 
I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  and  Motion  Picture  Studio  Carpenters'  Local  946,  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  as  follows: 
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That  Motion  Picture  Studio  Carpenters'  Local  946  sliall  have  jurisdiction  over  : 

1.  All  temporary  and  permanent  building  construction  work  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  same.  That  shall  not  cover  any  building  done  for  the  purpose  of 
IDhotographing. 

2.  The  installing  and  handling  of  all  hardware  and  glass. 

3.  The  complete  building,  erection,  re-erection  and  remodeling  of  all  sets, 
streets,  parts  of  sets  and  retakes,  Including  sufficient  platforms  for  shooting 
same,  but  not  including  platforms  used  exclusively  for  the  camera,  lighting  equip- 
ment and  dolly  tracks.  Sets  used  for  process  or  trick  photography  shall  be 
considered  the  same  as  any  other  set. 

4.  The  building  and  manufacturing  of  all  grip  equipment  which  is  made  of 
wood  or  wood  substitutes. 

5.  All  wood  crating  for  shipping  or  storing. 

6.  The  operation  of  all  woodworking  machinery. 

7.  The  construction  and  remodeling  of  all  cut-outs  and  the  erection  of  same, 
with  the  exception  of  fold  and  hold  cut-outs. 

8.  Heavy  construction  of  all  wooden  diffusing  frames. 

9.  The  building  or  t-rectiou  and  dismantling  of  all  scaffolds  for  construction, 
with  the  exception  of  tubular  steel  scaffolding. 

10.  Remodeling  of  all  sets  while  shooting  on  studios  or  on  location. 

11.  The  underpinning  and  construction  of  all  platforms,  with  the  exception 
of  those  used  exclusively  for  camera,  light  and  dolly  track  platforms. 

That  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local  SO  shall  have  jurisdiction  over : 

1.  The  handling  of  all  sets  and  units  from  the  mill  to  the  stage,  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  stage  to  scene  dock,  from  scene  dock  to  mill,  and  from  scene  dock 
to  stage. 

2.  The  handling  and  maintenance  of  all  grip  equipment. 

3.  The  erection  and  handling  of  all  fold  and  hold  cut-outs. 

4.  The  construction,  maintenance  and  handling  of  all  diffusing  frames,  with 
the  exception  of  heavy  construction  on  wooden  frames. 

5.  The  building,  erection,  and  dismantling  of  all  tubular  steel  scaffolding. 
This  is  not  to  include  underpinning. 

6.  The  construction  of  all  platforms,  including  underpinning,  for  use  exclu- 
sively by  camera,  lighting  equipment  and  for  supporting  dolly  tracks. 

The  agreement  reflected  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  above  jurisdictional  points 
is  not  intended  by  either  party  to  reflect  the  full  jurisdiction  of  these  Locals 
in  the  studios,  but  does  reflect  the  agreement  which  has  been  reached  between 
the  representatives  of  Local  946  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  and  Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local  SO,  of  the  I.  A.  T.  S.  E., 
on  the  jurisdictional  points  which  were  at  issue  between  these  two  local  unions. 

It  is  further  recognized  that  some  of  the  jurisdictional  points  to  which  Local 
80  has  agreed  are  at  issue  between  the  Carpenters'  Local  946  and  other  local 
unions  of  tlie  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.,  and  this  Agreement  is  not  intended  to  reflect  an  agree- 
ment to  these  points  for  anv  I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  local  with  the  exception  of  Grips' 
Local  SO.  '  > 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  November  1945. 

Motion  Picture  Studio  Carpenters'  Local 
946.  OF  THE  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters AND  Joiners  of  America, 
(Signed)      James  N.  Skelton, 

Eric  E.  Hokanson. 

Maurice  II.  Nelson, 

Roy  V.  Lockridge. 

Motion  Picture  Studio  Grips'  Local 
80,  OF  the  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  Machine  Operators  of 
United  States  and  Canada, 
(Signed)     W.  C.  Barrett, 

Wm.  Holbrook. 
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Exhibit  No.  7 

Emergency  Working  Card 

division  of  set  erection 

I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  Local  468 

11-18,  1946. 

Issued  to  E.  Snow  Under  Conditions  Set  Forth  on  Back  of  This  Card 

Not  Transferrable  Revocable  for  Cause 

[Union  Label] 

This  card  issued  for  work  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Local  468  of  the  I.  A.  T.  S.  E. 
and  M.  P.  M.  O.  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  undersigned  in  accepting  this  Emer- 
gency Working  Card  authorizes,  designates  and  chooses  the  said  Labor  Organiza- 
tion to  negotiate,  bargain  collectively,  present  and  discuss  grievances  with  the 
above  employer  as  his  representative  and  sole,  exclusive  collective  bargaining 
agency  in  all  respects.  The  undersigned  agrees  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  decisions,  rules,  regulations,  and  working  conditions  of  Local  468  of  the 
I.  A.  T.  S.  E.  and  M.  P.  M.  O.  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  undersigned  will  sur- 
render this  Emergency  Working  Card  and  the  position  held  thereunder  upon  de- 
mand of  Local  468.  It  is  recognized  that  the  issuance  and  acceptance  of  this 
Emergency  Working  Card  does  not  entitle  the  undersigned  to  membership  in  Local 
468  or  to  any  rights  against  or  within  said  Union. 

Agreed  to : 

(Signed)     Elzyn  Snow. 


Exhibit  No.  8-A 


Excerpt  From  lNTERMHa>iATE  Report  of  Mortimer  Riemer,  Trial  Examiner  fob 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  the  Matter  of  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers,  Inc.  et  al.,  and  National  Association  of  Machinists, 
Lodge  1185,  Case  No.  21-C-2735 

2.    PAYMENT  OF  BONUSES 

The  allegation  concerning  the  payment  of  bonuses  in  derogation  of  employees' 
rights,  raises  for  consideration  the  circumstances  and  events  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing settlement  of  the  1945  strike.  That  strike,  starting  on  March  12,  1945, 
was  precipitated  by  Local  1421  of  the  Painters  Union  and  supported  by  the  CSU. 
Alliance  locals  and  a  vast  majority  of  Alliance  members  continued  to  work 
during  the  strike  pursuant  to  direction  of  International  President  Walsh.  Some- 
time between  October  15  and  24,  1945,  while  the  strike  was  still  in  progress, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  issued  a  Direc- 
tive terminating  the  strike.     The  Directive  is  as  follows : 

Internationjil  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada-Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America-United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  et  cetera. 

Hollywood  Studio  Union  Strike  and  Jurisdiction  Controversy. 

1.  The  Council  directs  that  the  Hollywood  strike  be  terminated  im- 
.  mediately. 

2.  That  all  employees  return  to  work  immediately. 

3.  That  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  International  Unions  affected  make 
everv  attempt  to  settle  the  jurisdictional  questions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

4.  That  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fede'-ation  of  Labor  shaM  investi- 
gate and  determine  within  thirty  days  all  jurisdictional  questions  still 
involved. 

5.  That  all  parties  concerned,  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Brotherhood  of 
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Painters,  Decoi-ators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of  America,  and  the  Building  Service  of 
Employees'  International  Union,  accept  as  final  and  binding  such  decisions 
and  determinations  as  the  Executive  Council  committee  of  three  may  finally 
render. 

Before  issuance  of  the  Directive  and  as  part  of  the  over-all  undertaking  in 
connection  with  it,  the  respondents  represented  by  Eric  Johnston,  agreed  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  three-man  committee  and  in  the  interim  period  all 
employees,  including  the  returning  strikers  as  well  as  those  who  had  replaced 
them  during  the  strike  were  to  continue  on  the  job.  Thus  during  this  60-day 
interim  iieriod  while  jurisdictional  questions  were  being  studied  both  groups  of 
workers  wei'e  to  be  paid.^ 

Immediately  upon  issuance  of  the  Directive  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether 
the  replacements  who  had  been  hired  during  the  strike  were  to  continue  to  work 
in  the  studios  in  the  jurisdictions  of  the  striking  Conference  imions.  The  CSU 
claimed  that  the  Producers  could  not  work  the  replacements  in  the  classifications 
formerly  held  by  the  strikers,  whereas  the  Alliance  insisted  that  the  return  of  the 
strikers  did  not  preclude  the  Producers'  use  ('f  the  replacements  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  needed  in  the  same  jurisdictions  in  which  they  had  worked 
during  the  strike.  The  question  arose  then  whether  the  CSU's  interpretation  was 
correct  or  whether  the  Alliance's  interpretation  was  correct.  In  order  to  settle 
this  question  of  Directive  application,  a  meeting  was  held  with  A.  F.  of  L.  Presi- 
dent Green  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  respondents  were  represented  by  Johnston, 
Maurice  B.  Benjamin,  an  attorney,  Mannix,  of  respondent  Loew,  and  others. 

President  Walsh  represented  the  Alliance.'  As  a  result  of  the  Washington 
meeting  President  Green  issued  the  following  release  embodying  the  understand- 
ing reached  at  the  meeting. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  30,  19^5. 

It  is  definitely  and  clearly  understood  that  all  striking  employees  at  Hollywood 
who  were  on  call  on  March  12th  shall  return  to  work  immediately. 

Each  employee  will  return  to  the  position  he  formerly  occupied  when  the  strike 
occurred. 

Management  shall  exercise  its  usual  prerogative  as  to  assignment  of  employees 
during  the  sixty-day  interim  i)eriod  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  involved. 

The  next  day,  October  31,  1945,  the  strikers  returned  to  work.  It  was  con- 
templated under  the  Cincinnati  Directive  that  all  workers-strikers  and  replace- 
ments alike  would  be  paid  during  the  30-day  period  during  which  the  unions 
.sought  a  solution  of  their  jurisdictional  differences,  failing  which,  they  would  be 
paid  during  the  next  30-day  period  while  the  three-man  committee  studied  the 
problems  and  made  its  findings  which  were  to  be  "final  and  binding."  In  general, 
however,  the  respondent  Producers  in  order  to  avoid  friction  did  not  work  the 
replacement  employees  in  the  jurisdictions  of  the  returning  strikers. 

This  created  a  bad  situation  with  idle  men  on  all  the  studio  lots.  Sometime 
around  November  6,  1945,  the  respondent  Producers  agreed  to  pay  off  in  one  lump 
sum  for  the  entire  60-day  period,  all  of  the  replacement  employees  and  to  have 
the  replacements  available  on  call  thereafter  if  need  arose.  So  actually,  as 
Brewer  explained,  the  guarantee  of  employment  for  60  days  became  in  fact  as  a 
result  of  this  application  of  the  Directive,  a  "60-day  severance." 

In  addition  to  those  who  thus  received  the  60-day  lump-sum  award,  there  was 
a  large  group  of  workers  who  were  not  working  on  October  31,  1945,  in  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  returning  strikers.  This  included  for  example,  prop  makers 
and  grips — members  of  regular  studio  crews — who,  during  the  strike,  went  into 
the  carpenter  shop  to  do  the  work  of  striking  carpenters,  but  who  prior  to  or  on 
conclusion  of  the  strike  returned  to  their  regular  positions  as  prop  makers  and 
grips.    With  respect  to  these  workers  Brewer  testified : 

These  men  who  had  been  doing  that  work,  some  of  them  a  few  days,  some 
of  them  most  of  their  time,  were  frozen  out  of  this  field  of  employment 
by  reason  of  this  settlement,  without  any  severance  pay  or  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  or  potential  loss  of  employment. 


1  Brewer  testified  that  this  part  of  the  asreement  "with  the  Producers  Association." 

2  Brewer,  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  testified  that  President  Hiitcheson,  of  the 
Carpenters  Union,  attended  the  meeting  and  both  Brewer  and  Sorrell  testified  that  Presi- 
dent Lindelof.  of  the  Painters  Union,  was  present.  Benjamin,  who  attended  the  meeting, 
did  not  mention  either  individual  as  in  attendance  and  testified  that  no  representative  of  the 
CSU  was  present. 
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Therefore,  it  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the  severance  pay  which  the 
producers  iiad  agreed  to  pay  in  Cincinnati  would  be  applied  to  a  payment 
for  each  of  these  workers  who  had  worked  some  time  during  this  period  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  unions  that  had  gone  on  strike  for  15  days  or 
more,  a  payment  equivalent  to  $3.r)0  a  day,  and  we  considered  that  was 
compensation  for  their  loss  of  emjjloynient  in  tliat  area,  which  they  had 
been  more  or  less  promised  when  they  were  asked  to  go  in  tliere  and  do  that 
work. 
The  agreement  for  this  payment  was  made  between   Y.   Frank   Freeman,   of 
respondent  Paramount,   one  of  the  Association's  direc-tors,   and  a  member  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  and  President  Walsh  and  other  Alliance  representatives 
No  one  man  drew  both  the  GO-day  lump-sum  award  and  the  $3.50  settlement.    How- 
ever, some  men  who  drew  the  60-day  lump  sum,  while  on  call  from  the  studio 
making  tlie  payment,  found  work  elsewhere  and  some  of  those  who  qualified  for 
the  $3.50  settlement,  continued  to  be  paid  their  regular  wages  as  of  the  time  they 
assumed  their  regular  employment  in  their  old  classifications.     At  respondent 
Warner's  several  hundred  employees   drew   the  $3.50   settlement   sometime   in 
March  1946. 

There  were  certain  individual  applications  of  the  foregoing  types  of  payment 
which  did  not  fit  precisely  within  these  broad  classifications.  But  generally 
speaking,  it  is  tliese  two  payments  whch  the  Board  urges  constituted  a  bonus 
payment  for  strikebreaking  and  hence  a  violation  of  tlie  Act.  The  60-day  lump- 
sum award  was  part  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement  which  settled  the  strike,  al- 
though the  form  of  payment  took  a  turn  different  from  that  originally  con- 
templated by  the  settlement.  At  least  the  principle  of  payment  for  work  to  be 
performed  for  the  60-day  period  was  accepted.  The  dispute  which  then  arose 
as  a  re.sult  of  the  CSU's  insistence  that  the  replacements  not  work  in  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  returning  strikers,  led  to  an  unwliolesome  situation  that  was  settled 
by  paying  oft  the  replacements  on  the  basis  of  the  hourly  rate  for  the  classification 
in  which  they  had  last  wox'ked. 

It  is  clear  from  this  record  and  the  undersigned  is  satisfied  that  the  60-day 
lump-sum  award  ai-ose  out  of  the  Cincinnati  settlement.  It  was  made  known 
to  the  workers  about  November  6,  1945,  for  the  first  time  and  it  was  never  prior 
thereto  held  out  as  a  reward  or  inducement  to  any  worker  to  act  as  a  strike- 
breaker.'' As  for  the  $3.50  settlement,  Brewer  testified  that  under  the  Directive 
this  payment  was  applied  to  the  otner  groups  of  worker^.  In  the  case  of  respond- 
ent Warner,  payment  was  made  in  March  1946.  Counsel  for  the  Board  urges 
in  his  brief  that  payment  at  this  time  was  a  deliberate  move  to  reward  workers 
for  their  past  action  in  crossing  jurisdictional  lines  and  as  a  subtle  suggestion 
that  the  same  treatment  would  be  renewed  in  the  event  of  another  strike,  "that 
Respondents  believe  was  imminent  in  the  spring  of  1946."  There  was  threat  of 
another  strike  in  March  1946,  due  to  disagreement  between  the  CSU  and  the 
respondent  Producers,  but  to  accept  the  foregoing  theory  is  to  draw  as  logical 
the  conclusion,  that  the  $3.50  settlement,  because  of  its  timing  was  intended 
both  as  a  reward  for  past  services  and  payment  for  future  favors. 

Brewer  also  testified  that  the  idea  of  the  $3.50  settlement  arose  at  Cincinnati 
in  October  1945.  Regardless  of  the  time  when  the  amount  was  fixed,  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  record  that  at  any  time  during  the  strike,  any  person  was 
promised  any  money  other  tlian  the  regular  amount  due  for  work  performed. 
To  accept  the  Board's  theory  again,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject  Brewer's 
testimony  that  at  Cincinnati  an  additional  commitment  was  made  to  President 
Walsh  that  there  would  be  a  settlement  to  those  workers  who  were  dismissed 
after  the  (luestion  of  jurisdiction  was  settled  by  the  thi'ee-nian  committee.  The 
exact  terms  of  tlie  settlement  were  not  agreed  upon  at  Cincinnati  but  the  "over-all 
commitment"  was  made  at  that  time.  In  the  undersigned's  opinion  the  exact 
terms  were  those  later  worked  out  between  Freeman  and  Walsh. 

Reviewing  the  record  as  a  whole,  the  undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  pay- 
ments of  the  nature  indicated  above  are  not  violations  of  the  Act.  The  principle 
of  payment  was  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  strike  settlement,  although  some- 
what later  the  method  and  manner  of  payment  was  tailored  to  fit  the  occasion. 
There  is  nowhere  any  suggestion  in  the  record  that  strikebreakers  were  offered 
any  other  than  theii-  regular  wages  for  work  done  or  to  be  performed.    The  60- 


3  K.ihane    testified    that    these    payments    cost    the    10    respondent    producers    about 
$7,000,000. 
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day  lump-sump  award  was  caused  by  the  position  taken  by  the  CSU,  whereas 
the  original  intention  had  been  to  retain  the  replacements  until  the  jurisdictional 
lines  had  been  straightened  out,  but  in  no  event  longer  than  60  days.  The  $3.50 
settlement  was  worked  out  subsequent  to  Cincinnati,  when  the  time  and  amount 
of  payment  were  fixed.  The  timing  of  the  latter  payment  lends  some  credence 
to  the  Board's  theory  that  it  was  intended  as  an  inducement  to  the  employees 
to  act  as  strikebreakers  in  the  event  the  threat  of  another  strike  became  real. 
But  in  fact  at  the  time  there  was  no  strike,  and  the  undersigned  is  unable  to 
accept  the  Board's  theory  in  the  absence  of  more  compelling  and  persuasive 
proof. 

The  undersigned  is  of  the  further  opinion  that  there  is  no  reliable,  probative, 
or  substantial  evidence  that  payments  of  the  kind  here  made  were  violations 
of  the  Act.  It  is  so  found  and  it  will  be  recommended  hereafter  that  this  portion 
of  the  complaint  be  dismissed. 


Exhibit  No.  16 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  29, 19^6. 
The  following  Interim  Agreement  between  Studio  Carpenters  Local  946; 
Moving  Picture  Painters  Local  644 ;  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  Local  40 ;  Building  Service  Employees  Local  278 ;  Building  Service  Local 
193;  and  Screen  Set  Designers,  Illustrators  and  Decorators  Local  1421;  and 
Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  has  been  entered  into  for  a 
period  beginning  January  1,  1946,  and  ending  upon  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
with  the  major  motion  picture  producing  companies  in  Los  Angeles  County,  at 
which  time  this  agreement  shall  terminate,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  major  motion  picture  producing  companies  and  the  above  unions 
shall  be  immediately  put  in  effect. 

1.  The  present  duly  appointed  shop  stewards  in  each  of  the  studios  controlled 
by  the  Independent  ^Motion  Picture  I'roducers  Association  shall  be  the  last  work- 
ing man  laid  off,  and  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  union  ac- 
tivity, and  shall  in  no  case  be  laid  off  without  consultation  with  the  Business 
Representative  of  the  union  involved.  If  no  satisfactory  settlement  is  arrived 
at,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

2.  (a)  All  employees  who  perform  work  after  6:00  p.  m.  shall  receive  a  ten 
(10%)  percent  hourly  premium. 

(6)  All  employees  called  to  work  at  S :  00  p.  m.  or  later  shall  be  considered  as 
performing  work  on  the  fourth  graveyard  shift  and  shall  receive  straight  time, 
pluis  a  half  time  bonus. 

(c)  All  employees  called  to  start  work  at  4 :  00  a.  m.  or  later  shall  receive  a 
half  time  bonus  until  6 :  00  a.  m.  and  straight  time  for  the  remainder  of  their 
minimum  call. 

3.  The  studio  wage  scale  shall  prevail  at  all  locations. 

4.  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  between  the  Independent  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  Association  and  the  above  listed  unions  covering  work  from  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1944.  to  December  3lSt,  1945,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  in- 
terim agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

5.  All  retroactive  pay  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  herein  prescribed,  except 
that  any  person  who  worked  forty-eight  (48)  hours  or  more  in  any  one  week 
shall  receive  for  the  first  forty-eight  (48)  hours  retroactive  pay  for  actual  hours 
worked,  and  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  forty-eight  (48)  hours  payment  shall  be  at 
the  rates  herein  prescribed.  No  further  obligation  shall  be  put  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Motion  Picture  Producere  Association  for  any  retroactive  pay  whatso- 
ever as  a  result  of  a  higher  increase  received  from  the  major  studios.  Retro- 
active shall  be  paid  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  signing  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment. 

6.  It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  a  thirty-six  (36)  hours  mini- 
mum call  shall  prevail,  but  the  same  shall  not  be  applied  retroactively. 

7.  Minimum  call  for  Carpenters,  Painters  and  IBBW  #40  men  to  Ibe  one  week, 
except  stand-bys,  scenic  artiists,  and  siarn  painters,  and  casuals  for  small  com- 
panies while  not  working  at  P-R-C  or  Monogram. 
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8.  It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this  Interim  Agreement  that  if  the  Independent 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  grants  to  any  craft  unafBliated  with  the 
Conference  of  Studio  Unions  wage  increases  in  excess  of  those  provided  by  this 
Interim  Agreement,  the  Conference  Unions  shall  be  given  an  additional  increase 
sufficient  to  equal  the  increase  or  increases  given  to  such  other  craft  unions. 

9.  The  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  vacation  provisions  of  the  1944  contract  with  the  major  producers. 
Where  a  member  of  the  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  oper- 
ates no  physical  property  but  hires  members  of  the  above-mentioned  crafts  on 
his  own  pay  roll,  such  employees  shall  receive  their  vacation  allowance  concur- 
rently with  his  regular  pay  and  at  a  rate  equal  to  four  (4%)  percent  of  his  regu- 
iar  pay. 

W.  The  wage  scales  provided  herein  shall  go  into  effect  July  8,  1946. 
11.  The  pay  increases  provided  for  by  this  agreement  shall  be  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1946. 

Following  are  sheets  showing  the  wage  scales  that  shall  prevail : 

Waoe  scales,   hours  of  employment,   and  workinrj  conditions,  Local  No.   193, 

B.  S.  E.  I.  v.,  June  25,  19J,6 

I.  STUDIO  MINIMUM  WAGE  SCALE 


Studio  rates 

Schedule 
A 

Schedule  B 

Daily, 

11^  after 
8;  XH 

after  40; 
mini- 
mum 
call,  4 

hours— 

(per 

hour) 

Weekly  guaranty,  40  cumulative  hours,  5-day  week, 
1?  2  after  40;  minimum  call,  8  hours 

"MM"  Building  Service  Employees' 
International  Union,  Local  No.  193 

Service  brackets  ' 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

12 
months 
continu- 
ous 
employ- 
ment 
(per 
hour) 

12-24 
months 
continu- 
ous 
employ- 
ment 
(per 
hour) 

24-36 
months 
continu- 
ous 
employ- 
ment 
(per 
hour) 

36-48 
months 
continu- 
ous 
employ- 
ment 
(per 
hour) 

After  48 
months 
continu- 
ous 
employ- 
ment 
(per 
hour) 

MM-1.  Police  captain., 

$1.57 
1.42 
1.20 
1.13 

$1.57 
1.42 
1.20 
1.13 

1.10 
1.42 
1.20 

$1.68 
1.57 
1.32 
1.25 

$1.75 
1.66 
1.38 
1.30 

$1.86 
1.70 
1.44 
1.35 

$1.90 

MM-2.  Police  lieutenant    . 

1  78 

MM-3.  Policeman  2     

1  50 

MM-4.  Tour  or  clockman 

1.42 

MM-5.  Lot  or  set  watchmen  and  watch- 
women  and  flag  and  whistlemen.. 

MM-6.  Fire  captain .. 

1.42 
1.20 

l..'i7 
1.32 

1.66 
1.38 

1.70 
1.44 

i.  78 

MM-7.  Fireman  2 

1.50 

• 

1  Administrative  duties:  Policemen  (MM-3)  or  firemen  (MM-7)  regularly  assigned  administrative 
duties  in  addition  to  their  normal  duties  shall  be  paid  the  scheduled  rate  of  pay  plus  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour. 

2  Service  brackets  and  "starting  dates":  For  determining  the  appropriate  service  bracket  of  schedule  B 
(weekly)  employees  in  the  wage  scale  above,  each  such  employee  presentlv  employed  shall  receive  credit 
for  all  continuous  employment  (as  hereinafter  defined)  in  his  clirrent  classification  with  the  producer. 


CARPENTERS 

(A)  Carpenters,  per  week  for  36-hour  week $81.  00 

(B)  Carpenter  gang  boss  (including  a  half-hour  pick-up) 103.78 

(C)  Foremen   108.54 

(D)  Stand-by  on  production  shall  be  guaranteed  $20.25  for  an  8-hour  call. 

(E)  Flat-salaried  foremen,  minimum 165.25 

(F)  Apprentices  pay  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to  .iourneymen. 
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Studio  rates 

"A"  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  Studio  Local  No.  946 

Schedule  A 

(per  day,  6 

hours,   1  Yi 

after  6) 

Schedule  B 
(weekly  guaran- 
ty, 36  hours, 
foremen  and  gang 

boss  11.^ -hour 
pick-up  each  day) 

Schedule  C 

(weekly  "on 

call") 

A-1    Construction  and/or  maintenance  foreman 

$2.68 
2.56 
2.25 
1.49 
1.57 
1.75 
2.01 
2.25 

$108. 54 
103. 78 
81.00 
53.64 
56.70 
63.00 
72.36 
81.00 

$165. 25 

A-2    Construction  and/or  maintenance  gang  boss    . 

A— 3   Journeyman  and/or  maintenance  carpenter 

A-4   Apprentice  carpenter — first  year      -.  -      - - 

A— .5    Annrentice  carDenter — second  vear 

A-6   Apprentice  carpenter^ — third  vear 

A-7.  Apprentice  carpenter— fourth  year 

A -8    Standhv  or  kevnian 

ELECTRICIANS 

(A)  Electricians,  per  week,  for  a  36-hour  week $81.00 

(B)  Electrician  gang  boss  (Including  a  half-hour  pick-up) 103.78 

(C)  Stand-by  on  production  shall  be  guaranteed  $20.25  for  an  8-hour 

call. 

(D)  Flat-salaried  foremen  minimum 165.  25 

(E)  Apprentices'  pay  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to  journeymen. 

PAINTERS 

(A)  Foremen  scenic  artist  on  call , 294.09 

(B)  Charge  hand  scenic  artist,  $42.50  per  8-hour  day,  or  per  week 169.  20 

(C)  Scenic  artist,  $82.82  per  8-hour  day,  or  ix;r  week 143.24 

(D)  Shopman  scenic  artist,  per  36-hour  week 81.  00 

(E)  Foreman  painters 165.25 

(F)  Head   paint   foreman 193.75 

(G)  Painter  gang  boss  and/or  decorator,  per  36-hour  week 96. 12 

(H)   Color  mixer 92. 16 

(I)   Paperhanger 88.  92 

(J)   Painter 81.  00 

(K)   Paint-shop  helper 54.  00 

(L)  Apprentices'  pay  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to  journeymen. 

(M)    Stand-by  painter  called  by  day  $22.60,  by  week 90.  36 

(N)   Foreman  advertising  artist 165.  25 

(O)  Title  artist 127.  60 

JANITORS 

Foremen  to  receive  $72.50;  janitors  to  receive  $50.00  per  week  for  a  forty  (40) 
hour  week. 

(Signed)  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  by  I.  E. 
Chadwick,  president;  UBCJA,  Local  No.  946,  by  J.  N.  Skelton; 
BPDPA,  Local  No.  644,  by  E.  C.  Head;  BSEIU,  Local  No.  278, 
by  John  J.  Lyons;  BPDPA,  Local  No.  1421,  by  E.  M.  Gilbert; 
IBEW,  Local  No.  40.  by  Roy  Tyndall :  BSEIU,  Local  No.  193,  by 
Ted  Camp ;  CSU,  by  Herbert  K.  Sorrell. 
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ARTICLE    SEVEN.    THE   INTERNATIONAL   PRESIDENT 

Section  1.  Salary  and  Allowances:  The  International  President  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  ($20,000.00)  per  annum,  payable  weekly 
as  due  and,  in  addition,  he  shall  be  allowed  when  absent  from  home  in  the  line 
of  official  duty,  first-class  transportation  charges,  plus  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per 
day  hotel  expenses,  plus  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  diem. 
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Sec.  2.  Power  to  Appoint:  The  International  President  sliall  Imve  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  an  Assistant  President,  and  as  many  International  Representa- 
tives as  he  may  deem  necessary,  subjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  General  Executive 
Board.  He  shall  appoint  the  Election  Board  at  tlie  Convention,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Executive  Board,  as  hereinafter  provided.  He  shall 
appoint  delegates  to  trade  assemblages,  other  than  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  in  which  the  Alliance 
may  be  entitled  to  representation,  or  in  which  he  deems  it  expedient  that  the 
Alliance  be  represented.  He  shall  exerci.se  such  other  powers  of  appointment  as 
are  set  fortli  in  this  Constitution  or  By-Laws. 

Sec.  B.  Power  to  Call  Meetings :  The  International  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  General  Executive  Board  whenever  he  shall 
deem  it  advisable,  but  it  shall  be  nmndntory  upon  him  to  call  two  stated  meetings 
of  the  General  P^xecutive  Board  each  year,  the  tirst  in  mid-summer  and  the  second 
in  mid-winter.  The  President  shall  in  his  call  designate  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

The  International  President  shall  also  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
Board  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  any  Convention  of  the  Alliance, 
and  this  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  convention  city. 

The  International  I'resident  shall  have  the  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  any  affiliated  local  at  any  time,  where  this  seems  to  him  necessary 
or  expedient.  The  individual  members  of  local  unions  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
any  meeting  called  by  the  International  President. 

Sec.  4.  Preside  Over  Meetings:  The  Pi-esident  shall  preside  over  all  sessions  of 
the  Convention  of  this  Alliance  and  over  all  meetings  of  the  General  Executive 
Board. 

He  shall  preside  over  any  meeting  of  a  local  union  called  by  him. 
Sec.  5.  Judicial  Powers :  The  International  President  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction to  try  charges  against  individual  members  of  this  Alliance: 

(a)  When  charges  have  been  preferred  against  a  member  to  his  local  union 
and  the  local  union  has  wrongfully  neglected  or  refused  to  take  cognizance  of 
them ;  or 

(ft)  When  charges  are  preferred  against  a  member  of  a  dissolved  or  suspended 
local  union. 

The  President  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  to  try  all  charges  against  an 
affiliated  local  union  vvlietlier  these  charges  are  preferred  by  an  individual  mem- 
ber or  by  another  affiliated  local  union. 

The  President  shall  have  authority  to  entertain  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  affiliated  lo*  al  unions,  as  provided  in  Article  Seventeen  of  this  Constitution. 
Sec.  6.  Interpret  Constitution  and  By-Laws:  The  laws  of  this  Alliance  as 
contained  in  this  Constitution  aiul  By-Laws  shall  be  interpreted  by  the  Interna- 
tional President  and  his  decisions  thereon  shall  be  binding  upon  all  individual 
members  and  affiliated  local  unions  of  the  Alliance  until  amended  or  reversed 
in  the  manner  hereafter  provided. 

The  International  President  shall  render  decisions  upon  questions  of  law  where 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  contain  no  express  provisions  for  the  determina- 
tion thereof — his  ruling  upon  such  questions  shall  he  made  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  with  regard  to  the 
equities  of  the  circumstances. 

Any  decision  of  the  International  President,  rendered  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Section,  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  General  Executive  Board 
in  the  manner  provided  hei-eafter  in  Article  Seventeen. 

Sec.  7.  Report:  The  International  President  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  true 
and  correct  record  of  the  conduct  of  his  administration,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  submit  to  the  Convention  a  detailed  printed  report 
which  shall  bo  distributed  to  the  delegates  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  morning 
following  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Sec.  8.  Audit  of  Books :  The  International  President  shall  cause  to  be  audited 
by  a  certified  public  accountnnf^.  to  b"  chop^n  bv  Mm  wUh  the  consent  of  the 
General  Executive  Board,  the  books  of  account  of  the  Ctneral  Secret ary-Tn-as- 
urer  of  the  Alliance  and  the  books  of  account  of  any  other  person  who  handles 
the  funds  of  the  Alliance,  and  shall  receive  from  tlie  said  accountant  a  detailed 
audit  statement  dated  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  convention.  These  reports  shall  be  .submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  assembled  delegates  for  their  consideration  and  action. 

The  cost  of  tins  audit  .shall  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Funds  of  this  Alliance 
by  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Sec.  9.  Books  of  Local  Unions :  The  Interuatioual  President  shall  liave  the 
power  to  order  the  officers  of  any  affiliated  local  union  to  submit  the  books  and 
records  of  the  local  union  to  him  or  his  nominee  for  examination  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient :  Provided,  however,  That  such  examination 
shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  conmiittee  appointed  by  the  local  union. 

Sec.  10.  Unfair  Employers :  The  International  President,  with  tlie  consent  of 
the  General  Executive  Board,  shall  have  the  power  to  order  any  and  all  members 
of  this  Alliance  to  refrain  from  rendering  service  to  or  with  any  enterprise  wherein 
any  former  employer,  who  is  indebted  to  any  member  of  the  Alliance  for  services 
rendered,  is  interested  as  an  actor,  manager,  or  owner,  until  all  such  indebtedness 
is  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  International  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 
shall  have  the  power  to  order  any  and  all  members  of  this  Alliance  to  refrain 
from  rendering  service  to  or  with  any  unfair  enterprise,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  individual  members  to  obey  such  order  shall  be  considered  a  prior  obligation 
to  their  contract  of  employment  with  such  entei'prise. 

When  a  theater  or  place  of  amusement  has  been  placed  on  the  Unfair  List,  all 
theaters,  places  of  amusement,  studios,  shops,  or  traveling  attractions  operated 
by  the  unfair  owners  or  management,  wherever  located,  may  also  be  declared 
unfair  by  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Alliance.  No  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  any  local  and  any  manager  or  syndicate  will  prevent 
the  operation  of  this  law. 

Sec.  11.  Special  Contracts :  The  International  President  shall  be  empowered, 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient,  to  issue  special  contracts,  or 
to  authorize  the  making  of  such  contracts  for  traveling  attractions,  or  any  other 
employer  or  employers  of  members  of  the  Alliance. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  this  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  the  power  of  each  local  union  to  fix  the  scale  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  12.  Power  to  Represent  Alliance  as  Delegate :  The  International  President 
shall  by  virtue  of  his  office  serve  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Alliance  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  shall  also  be  an  ex-officio  delegate  to  any  other 
convention  to  which  this  Alliance  shall  be  entitled  to  i-epresentation. 

The  President  shall  also  be  empowered  to  accept  invitations  to  attend  either 
in  person  or  by  a  nominee  such  conventions  or  trades  assemblages  as  shall  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Alliance. 

Sec.  13.  Delegation  of  Powers  :  The  International  President  shall  have  the  right 
to  delegate  any  of  his  powers  to  the  Assistant  President,  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  to 
the  International  Representatives  by  hiiu  appointed  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall 
deem  such  delegation  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Alliance. 

Sec.  14.  Executive  Powers :  The  President  shall  be  the  executive  head  of  this 
Alliance,  and  his  duties  shall  be  those  duties  usually  devolving  upon  the  Interna- 
tion  President  or  executive  officer  of  similar  voluntary  organizations,  and  his 
authority  shall  be  that  ordinarily  conferred  upon  similar  officers  having  broad 
executive  powers,  and  in  construing  this  section  it  is  tlie  desire  of  this  Alliance 
to  insist  upon  a  construction  which  will  support  the  actions  of  the  International 
President  in  carrying  out  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  Alliance,  not  only  along 
the  lines  expressly  herein  indicated,  but  in  a  broad  general  manner,  and  the  Inter- 
national President  shall  have  and  is  hereby  specifically  given  the  power  to  issue 
such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  mandates  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  conduct  of  his  said  office. 

In  addition  to  the  general  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  the  International 
President,  he  shall  have  all  special  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws,  and  Special  Laws  enacted  thereunder. 

Sec.  15.  Power  to  Institute  Suit :  In  the  event  that  any  officer  or  member  of  this 
International  Alliance  shall  have  misappropriated  fund's  or  property  of  this  Alli- 
ance or  refused  or  neglected  to  turn  over  funds  or  property  of  this  Alliance  in  his 
hands  to  his  duly  elected  successor  or  to  such  person  as  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same,  or  in  the  event  that  any  officer  or  member  of  any  affiliated  union  whose 
charter  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  shall  refuse  to  deliver  to  the  representative 
of  the  International  President  of  this  Alliance  all  monies  or  property  of  such  local 
union  of  this  Alliance,  as  hereafter  provided,  or  in  any  other  case  where  the 
rights  or  interests  of  this  Alliance  shall  be  jeopardized  or  involved,  the  Interna- 
tional President  shall  have  the  power  and  right  to  institute  in  his  own  name  or 
in  the  name  of  his  duly  authorized  representative  any  action  or  proceeding  at 
law  or  in  equity  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  redress  such  wrongs, 
to  recover  such  monies  or  property,  or  the  value  thereof. 
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Sec.  16.  Control  of  Local  Unions  in  Emergency:  {a)  In  the  event  that  any 
affiliated  local  union  of  this  Alliance  shall  become  delinquent  in  the  fulfillment  of 
its  financial  obligations  to  the  Alliance  as  herein  set  forth  the  International  Presi- 
dent shall,  at  his  discretion,  suspend  or  revoke  the  charter  of  such  delinquent  local 
union  as  provided  in  Article  Eighteen,  Section  11,  or 

(b)  Where  I'eliable  and  creditable  information  is  brought  to  the  knowlelge  of 
the  International  President  indicating  that  a  condition  exists  in  an  affiliated  local 
union  whereby  the  actions  of  the  officers  or  members  thereof  endanger  the  property 
rights  or  interests  of  this  Alliance,  of  any  affiliated  local  union  thereof,  or  of 
individual  members  thereof,  and  where,  because  of  the  imminence  or  irreparable 
injury  thereto,  the  ordinary  procedure  prescribed  by  this  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  would,  in  tlie  opion  of  the  International  President,  prove  too  slow,  cumber- 
some, and  inadequate  to  completely  protect  the  rights  and  interests  so  endangered  ; 
then  the  International  President  has  the  right  and  is  hereby  empowered,  with  the 
consent  of  the  General  Executive  Board,  to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  said  local  union.  The  International  President  shall  give  notice 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  emergency,  in  writing,  to  the  officers  of  said  local 
union,  wherein  said  condition  exists.  This  notice  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plaint and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  officers  of  said  local  uniim  by  mail  or  by 
telegram.  Said  notice  shall  summon  the  officers  of  said  local  imion  to  a  hearing 
before  the  International  President  or  his  duly  accredited  representative  within 
forty-eight  (48)  hours  at  a  designated  time  and  place  to  be  mentioned  in  said 
notice,  and  said  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  facts  upon  which  the  Interna- 
tional President  relied. 

At  this  hearing  the  officers  of  said  local  union  shall  be  entitled  to  present  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  the  facts  creating  the  emergency  are  nonexistent  or  false. 
During  the  period  of  forty-eight  (48)  hours  preceding  the  hearing,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  the  authority  of  the  officials  of  the  local  union  shall  be 
suspended  and  all  acts  pertaining  to  the  local  union  done  on  their  parts  during 
this  period  shall  be  null  and  void. 

If,  upon  hearing,  it  appears  that  the  facts  reported  to  the  International  Presi- 
dent are  as  represented,  and  that  a  state  of  emergency  does  in  fact  exist,  then  the 
International  President  or  his  duly  accredited  representative  shall  have  the  power 
during  the  continuance  of  said  emergency  to  take  over  all  books,  records,  monies, 
credits,  and  property  of  such  union  of  every  nature  whatsoever  and  to  administer 
the  same  according  to  his  best  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  such  local  and  this 
International ;  to  collect  dues,  fines  and  other  revenue  to  which  said  local  may  be 
entitled  and  to  incur  and  pay  all  just  bills  and  obligations  of  said  local  union 
out  of  its  funds  in  his  hands ;  to  adjust  disputes  between  employers  and  members 
of  such  local  union  and  enter  into  working  contracts  for  its  members  which  said 
contracts  shall  be  valid,  legal  and  binding  upon  said  union  and  the  members 
thereof  after  the  expiration  of  said  emergency  until  the  expiration  thereof ;  and  in 
general,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  .said  union  in  the  .same  manner  as  it  might  have 
conducted  its  own  affairs  in  the  absence  of  such  emergency.  The  International 
President,  or  his  duly  accredited  representative,  is  hereby  expressly  authorized 
and  empowered  to  bring  any  action  at  law  or  equity  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  in  his  own  name  to  recover  any  monies  due  said  local  union  and 
any  monies  or  property  of  said  local  union  wi'ongfully  withheld  from  him  by  any 
ofl^icer  or  other  person  or  the  value  of  any  property  so  wrongfully  withheld,  to- 
gether with  damages,  if  any,  for  the  wrongful  detention  thereof. 

Upon  the  removal  by  trial,  or  the  resignation  of  any  officer  of  any  local  union, 
the  International  President,  or  his  duly  accredited  representative  in  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  said  local  union,  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  cause  an 
election  to  be  held  by  the  qualified  members  of  such  local  union,  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor or  successors  to  such  officer  or  officers,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  emer- 
gency as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Board  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
said  International  President,  or  his  representative,  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
such  election  as  shall  insure  an  honest  and  fair  election  by  the  membership  of 
such  local  union. 

During  the  continuance  of  such  emergency,  all  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  any  local  union,  its  officers  or  members,  to  conduct  its  affairs, 
granted  or  guaranteed  to  said  local  union  by  its  charter,  or  by  this  Constitution 
or  any  By-Laws  enacted  hereunder,  shall  be  suspended  and  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Constitution  or  the  By-Laws  enacted  hereunder  and  any  provisions  of  the 
charter,  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  any  such  local  union  inconsistent  with  the 
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powers  herein  granted  to  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Alliance,  the  International 
President,  Vice-President  or  International  Representative  appointed  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  such  local  union  are  hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  inoperative  and 
of  no  force  and  effect  during  the  continuance  of  such  emergency  and  until  such 
emergency  shall  have  terminated  and  such  termination  shall  have  been  expressed 
by  resolution  of  the  General  Executive  Board. 

The  sole  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  local  union  during 
such  emergency  shall  be  the  orders,  rules,  mandates  and  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national President,  the  Executive  Board  and  the  Vice-President  or  International 
Representative  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  said  local  union,  provided, 
however,  that  any  officer  or  member  of  such  union  in  good  standing  sliall  have  the 
right  to  api>eal  from  any  such  order,  mandate  or  decision  on  account  of  whicli  he 
feels  aggrieved,  to  the  General  Executive  Board  and  from  the  decision  of  said 
Board  to  the  delegates  of  this  Alliance  when  assembled  in  convention  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution  in  case  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  President. 

The  time  for  hearing  on  any  complaint  filed  as  herein  provided  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  International  President  or  his  duly  accredited  representative,  be 
extended  upon  the  application  of  said  accused  officers  of  said  local  union  and  in 
no  other  case  whatever,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  accord  to  said 
accused  officers  as  early  a  hearing  upon  said  complaint  as  is  possible. 

Sec.  17.  General  Counsel:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  International  President, 
if  and  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  to  select  a  duly  licensed  and  practicing  attor- 
ney, or  attorneys,  familiar  with  labor  problems  and  labor  laws  to  act  as  general 
counsel,  to  receive  such  compen.sation,  allowances  and  expenses,  and  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  the  term  for  which  said  President  was  elected,  as  he 
may  deem  most  advantageous  to  this  Alliance,  and  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  con- 
tract, which  contract  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Special  Department :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  International  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  structural  organization  of  a 
special  department  for  film  exchange  employees  and  theatrical  employees. 
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